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rmjm  m  msw  vokk  «v«Mum  icrbob. 
**  The  true  Jeft«y  whom  we  meet  with  In  Umm  TolumeB,  preMBto  •  cbaraetor  ■omawluit  of  thii  tort  :— 
**  Ha  was  foroMd  ondoubiediy  to  be  tbe  flnc  eritle  of  the  age :  and  of  poetry,  he  waa  probably  the  beet  Jndge 
that  ever  lived.  An  intellect  of  the  hifheet  capacity  and  of  a  very  rare  order  of  completeneM,— educated  by  a 
perfect  acqaaiutance  with  tbe  beat  eyttemi  of  metapbytloal  phltosophy,— Is,  In  him,  pervaded  and  informed  by 
those  moral  perceptions  which  Indeed  fbrm  so  Invariable  an  adjunct  of  the  highest  kind  of  great  understandings, 
that  they  onght  perhaps  to  be  treated  as  merely  the  loftiest  sort  of  menUl  qualities.  His  perception  of  truth  is 
almost  an  Instinct,  and  Ms  love  of  it  truly  conscientious.  Ills  objects,  in  taking  up  any  work  or  subject,  are  to 
appreciate  and  to  Judge;  his  searching  and  sensitive  intelligence  makes  him  sure  of  the  former,  and  the  sound- 
ness of  his  views  fits  him  for  the  other.  His  temper  is  admirable.  He  seeine  to  have  no  prepossessions— to  be 
free  flrom  all  vanity  and  Jealousy—to  possess  a  tone  of  Impartiality  and  generous  ^ndour,  almost  cavalier  la  its 
loftiness.  He  has  not^  particle  of  cant,  none  of  the  formality  or  pretension  of  professional  style ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, writes  thoroughly  like  a  gentleman,  and  with  the  air  of  perfect  breeding.  He  inspires  you  with  entire  con- 
fidence and  a  cordial  liking.  All  his  own  displays  are  In  the  truest  good  taste— simple,  easy,  natural,  without 
ambition  or  effort.  He  has  the  powers,  the  morals,  and  the  manners  of  the  best  style  of  writing.  There  are, 
however,  but  two  persons  who  suad  so  prominently  before  the  world,  that  they  deeerve  to  be  set  for  comparison 
with  Jefflrey :  they,  of  course  are  Carlyle  and  Macauley.  We  should  distinguish  them  by  saying  that  Macaulcy 
is  a  good  reviewer,  but  a  sorry  critic;  Carlyle  an  admirable  critic,  but  a  miserable  reviewer  ;  while  we  look  on 
JeArey  as  being  at  once  the  best  critic  and  the  best  reviewer  of  the  age. 

**  We  mu<t  content  ourselves  with  this  brief  note  tending  to  propitiate  the  regard  of  the  reader,  in  advance, 
for  the  Lord  Jefl^ey ;  for  our  limits  forbid  extracts.  Else,  we  could  show  a  specimen  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty 
'•^  compoeitlon,  and  of  the  noblest  eloquence,  that  the  literature  of  any  age  can  ftirnish.    But  the  strength  of  Jef- 
'  not  lie  in  a  pajuaalMflMMfiBC^L^IIri^HH^BHHMHfeMBHHHil^yBhAl-  rritlclsm.** 
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PREFACE. 


'  No  reasonable  man,  I  sappoae,  could  oontemplate  without  alarai,  a  project  for  reprint- 
ing, with  his  name,  a  ]on£  senes  of  miscellaneons  papers— written  mistily,  in  the  intervals 
of  grayer  occopation&  and  published  anonymously,  during  the  long  course  of  Forty  preced- 
ing years ! — especially  if,  before  such  a  suggestion  was  made,  he  £id  come  to  be  placed  in 
a  Situation  which  made  any  recurrence  to  past  indiscretions,  or  rash  judements,  peculiarly 
unbecoming.  I  expect  therefore  to  be  yery  readily  belieyed,  whenl  say  that  the  project  of 
this  publication  did  not  originate,  and  neyer  would  haye  originated  with  me :  And  that  I  have 
been  induced  to  consent  to  it.  only  after  great  hesitation ;  and  not  without  misgiyings-* 
which  haye  not  jet  been  entirely  got  oyer.    The  true  account  of  the  matter -is  this. 

The  papers  in  question  are  the  lawful  property,  and  substantially  at  the  disposal,  of  the 
publishers  of  the  Edinburgh  Review :  Ana  they,  naving  conceived  an  opinion  that  such  a 
publication  would  be  for  their  advantage,  expressed  a  strong  desire  that  I  should  allow  it  to 
go  out  with  the  sanction  of  my  name,  and  the  benefit  of  such  suggestions  as  I  might  be  dis- 
posed to  offer  for  its  improvement :  and  having,  in  the  end,  most  liberally  agreed  that  I 
should  have  the  sole  powef  both  of  determining  to  what  extent  it  should  be  carried,  and  also 
of  selecting  the  materials  of  which  it  should  be  composed,  I  was  at  last  persuaded  to  agree 
to  the  proposition:  and  this  the  more  readily,  in  conseq^uence  of  intimation  having  be^n  re- 
ceived of  a  similar  publication  being  in  contemplation  m  the  United  States  of  America  3* — 
over  which,  of  course,  I  could  not,  under  any  arrangements,  expect  to  exercise  the  same 
efficient  control. 

With  all  this,  howeyer,  I  still  feel  that  I  am  exposed  to  the  imputation,  not  only  of  great 
presumption,  in  supposing  that  any  of  these  old  thin^  could  be  worth  reprinting,  but  of  a 
more  serious  Impropriety,  in  thus  openly  acknowledging,  and  giving  a  voluntary  sanction  to 
the  republication  (ot  some  at  least)  of  the  following  pieces :  And  f  am  far  from  being  sure 
that  there  may  not  be  just  grounds  for  such  an  imputation.  In  palliation  of  the  offence^ 
however — ^if  such  offence  wall  be  taken — ^I  woula  beg  leave  humbly  to  state.  First,  that 
what  I  now  venture  to  reprint,  is  but  a  small  part — ^less  I  belieye  than  a  third,-— of  wnat  I 
actually  contributed  to  the  Review ;  and,  Seconoly,  that  I  have  honestly  endeavonred  to  select 
from  that  great  mass — not  those  articles  which  I  might  think  most  likely  still  to  attract  notice, 
by  boldness  of  view,  severity  of  remark,  or  vivacity  of  expression — ^but  those,  much  rather, 
which,  by  enforcing  what  appeared  to  me  just  principles  and  useful  opinions^  I  really  thought 
had  a  tendency  to  make  men  happier  and  oetter. 

I  am  guite  aware  of  the  arrogance  which  may  be  ascribed  to  this  statement — and  eveo 
of  the  ridicule  which  may  attach  to  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  only  apology  \vhich  I  now 
wish  to  make— or  could  seriouply  think  of  making,  for  the  present  publication:  And  if  it 
ahou](l  be  thought  utterly  to  fail  me.  I  shall  certainly  feel  that  I  have  oeen  l)etrayed  into  an 
act,  not  of  imprudence  merely,  butDf  great  impropriety.  I  trust,  however,  that  I  shall  not 
be  driven  back  on  so  painful  a  conviction. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  it  is  well  known,  aimed  high  from  the  beginning: — And,  refus- 
ing to  confine  itself  to  the  numble  task  of  pronouncing  on  the  mere  literary  merits  of  the 
works  that  came  before  it,  professed  to  go  deeply  into  the  Principles  on  which  its  judgments 
were  to  be  rested ;  as  well  as  to  take  large  and  Original  views  ot  all  the  important  questions 
to  which  those  works  mi^ht  relate.  And,  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  now  pretty  generally 
admitted  that  it  attained  the  end  it  aimed  at.  Many  errors  there  were,  of  course — and  some 
considerable  blunders: — abundance  of  indiscretions,  especially  in  the  earlier  numbers:  and 
far  too  many  excesses,  both  of  party  zeal,  overweening  confidence,  and  intempemte  blame. 
But  with  all  these  drawbacks,  I  think  it  must  bo-allowed  to  have  substantially  succeeded — 
in  familiarising  the  public  mind  (that  is,  the  minds  of  very  many  individuals)  with  higher 


*  Carejr  &  Hart,  Pbiladelpliia,  announced  that  a  selection  would  be  made  from  the 
burgh  Review,  at  the  time  they  first  published  a  selection  of  Mr.  Macaiiley's  "  Critical  M 


Edin- 
„  .  ,  ,  .1  Miscel- 

lanies,"  and  wrote  to  a  friend  of  Lord  Jcfirey,  soliuiting  a  list  of  that  writer's  articles.    The  pub- 
lishers  of  the  Review  afterwards  concluded  to  print  these  ^^Contributions,"  and  at  the  auiiior't 
request,  forwarded  a  copy  of  the  work  to  C.  &  H.,  from  which  the  present  edition  is  printed,  vcr*' 
baCiro,  without  abridgment.  •—  {American  PuUi$hert.) 
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speculations,  and  sounder  and  larger  views  of  the  ffreat  objects  of  human  pursuit,  than  had 
ever  before  been  brought  as  effectually  home  to  their  apprehensions ;  and  also,  in  penna- 
nenily  raising  the  standard,  and  increasing  the  influence  of  all  such  Occasional  w'ritings;  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  the  free  States  of  America : 
While  it  proportionally  enlarged  the  capacity,  and  improved  the  relish  of  the  growing  multi- 
tudes to  whom  such  writings  were  addressed,  for  "  the  stronger  meats"  which  were  then 
first  provided  for  their  digestion. 

With  these  convictions  and  impressions,  it  'will  not  i  think  be  expected,  or  required  of 
me,  that  I  should  look  back — from  any  station — upon  the  part  I  took  in  originating  and  con- 
ducting such  a  work,  without  some  mixture  of  agreeable  leelings:  And,  wnile  I  seek  not  to 
decline  my  full  share  of  the  fau'ts  and  follies  to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  trast  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  take  cre<lit,  at  the  same  time,  for  some  participation  in  the  Merits  by  which  these 
were,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  redeemed  or  atoned  for. 

If  I  might  be  permitted  farther  to  state,  in  what  particular  department,  and  generally, 
oil  account  of  whaJL  I  should  most  wish  to  claim  a  share  of  those  merits,  I  should  certainly 
•ay,  that  it  was  byjhaving  constantly  endeavoured  to'combiod  Ethical  precepts  with  Literary 
Criticism,  and  earnestly  sought  to  impress  my  readers  with  a  sense,  both  of  the  close  con- 
nection between  sound  Intellectual  attainments  and  the  higher  elements  of  Duty  and  Enjoy- 
ment ;  and  of  the  just  and  ultimate  subordination  of  the  former  to  the  latter.  The  praise  m 
short  to  which  I  aspire,  and  to  merit  which  I  am  conscious  that  my  efforts  were  most  con- 
Btuntly  directed,  is,  that  1  have,  more  uniformly  and  earoestly  than  any  preceding  critic,  made 
the  Mot:iil  tendencies  of  the  works  under  consideration  a  leading  subject  of  discussion ;  and 
neglected  no  opportunity,  in  reviews  of  Poeoas  and  Novels  as  well  as  of  graver  productions, 
of  elucidating  the  true  constituents  of  human  happiness  and  virtue :  and  combating  those 
besetting  prejudices  and  errors  of  opinion  which  appear  so  often  to  withhold  men  from  the 
path  of  their  dutyj-or  to  array  them  in  foolish  and  fatal  hostility  to  each  other.  I  cannot,  of 
course,  do  more,  in  this  place,  than  intimate  this  proud  claim  :  JButQor  the  proo^-or  at  least 
the  explanation  of  it,~b  think  I  may  venture  lo  refer  to  the.  greater  part  of  tbs  papers  that 
foliow.j 

I  wrote  the  first  article  in  the  first  Number  of  the  Review,  in  October  1802 : — and  sent 
ray  last  contribution  to  it,  in  October  1840 !  It  is  a  long  perioa,  to  have  persevered  in  well 
•—or  in  ill  doing!  But  I  was  by  no  means  equally  alert  m  the  service  during  all  tha  inter- 
mediate' time.  I  was  sole  Editor,  from  1803  till  late  in  1829 ;  and  during  that  period  was  no 
doubt  a  large  and  regular  contributor.  In  that  last  year,  however,  I  received  the  great  honour 
of  being  elected,  by  my  brethren  of  the  Bar,  to  the  office  of  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates:— ^When  it  immediately  occurred  to  rae  that  it  was  not  quite  fitting  that  the  official 
head  of  a  great  Law  Corporation  should  continue  to  be  the  conductor  of  wmt  might  be  fairly 
enough  represented  as,  m  many  respects,  a  Party  Journal :  and  I  consequently  withdrew  at 
once  and  altogether  from  the  management  ;* — ^which  has  ever  since  been  in  such  hands,  as 
can  have  left  those  who  take  an  interest  in  its  success,  no  cause  to  regret  my  retirement. 
But  I  should  not  have  acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  this  resignation,  nor  felt  that  I  had  redeemed 
the  pledge  of  neutrality  I  meant  to  give  by  it,  if  I  had  not  at  the  same  time  substantially 
ceased  to  contribute  to,  or  to  concern  myself,  in  any  way,  with  the  conduct  or  future  fortunes 
of  the  Review.  I  wrote  nothing  for  it,  accontingly,  for  a  considerable  time  subsequent  to 
1829:  and  during  the  whole  fourteen  years  that  have  since  elapsed,  have  sent  in  all  but 
Four  iwpertf  to  that  work— none  of  them  on  political  subjects.  I  ceased,  in  reality  to  be  a 
contributor,  in  1829. 

In  a  professed  Reprint  of  former  pnblicatkins  I  did  not  of  conrse  think  myself  entitled  to 
make  (and  accordingly  I  liave  not  made)  any  change  in  the  substance  of  what  was  originally 
published— 'nor  even  in  the  expression,  except  where  a  slight  verbal  correction  seemed  neces- 
sary, to  clear  the  meaning,  or  to  remedy  some  mere  slip  of  the  pen.  I  have  not  however 
held  myself  equally  precluded  from  making  occasional  retrmchmmts  from  the  papers  as  they 
first  appeared ;  though  these  are  mostly  confined  to  the  citaficns  that  had  been  given  from  the 
books  reviewed-^at  least  in  the  three  first  of  these  volumes :  But  notice,  I  believe,  is  given 
•  of  all  the  considerable  omissions— (with  some  intimation  of  the  reasons) — in  the  places  where 
they  occur. 

It  will  be  obsNv«d  that,  in  the  Arrangement  of  the  pieces  composing  this  collection,  I 
have  not  followed,  in  any  degree,  the  Chronological  order  of  the  original  publications :  though 
the  actual  date  of  its  first  appearance  is  prefixed  to  each  paper.    The  great  extent  and  very 

•  For  myDwn  sake  in  part,  but  prkicinally  for  the  bonoar  of  my  Conservative  Brethren  who 
ultimRtely  concurred  in  my  nppointmcn>r,  I  iliink  it  right  to  state,  that  this  resignation  was  in  no 
degreo  a  matter  of  compromise  or  arrangement,  with  a  view  to  that  appointment: — the  fact  be- 
ing, on  the  contrary,  tlmi  I  gave  no  liint  of  my  purpose,  in  any  quarter,  till  after  the  election  was 
over— or  at  all  events  til!  after  tlie  withdrawal  of  the  learned  ana  distinguished  Person  who  had 
1>een  put  in  nomination  against  me,  had  made  it  certain  that  tny  return  would  be  unanimoas. 
His  perseverance.  1  donbt  not,  mi^ht  have  endangered  that  result:  For,  though  considerably  my 
i«nior,  his  eminence  in  the  profession  was,  even  then  I  believe,  qui»e  equal  to  mine.    But  ha 

Tously  deferred  to  my  Seniority. 
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"ttiisccBaTieons  nature  of  the  snbjects  discussed,  seemed  to  make  such  a  cxnirse  meligihle ;  and 

"  rather  to  suggest  the  prcpriety  of  a  distribution  with  reference  to  these  subjects.  I  have  now 

attempted  therefore  to  cfass  them  under  a  few  general  Heads  or  titles,  with  a  view  to  such  a 

'  connection:  And,  though  not  very  arliiicially  digested,  or  strictly  adhered  to,  I  think  the 
convenience  of  most  readers  will  be  found  to  have  been  consulted  by  this  arrangement.  The 
particular  papers  in  each  group  or  division,  have  also  been  placed  in  the  order,  rather  of  their 
natural  dependence,  or  analogy  to  each  other,  than  of  the  times  when  they  were  respectively 
written.  I  am  now  sensible  that,  by  adopting  this  plan,  I  have  brought  more  strikingly  into  * 
view,  the  repetitions,  as  well  as  the  discrepancies  and  small  inconsistencies,  which  I  take  to 
be  incident  to  this  kmd  of  writing.  But  this  is  a  reproach,  or  disadvantage,  to  which  I  must 
be  content  to  submit:  and  from  which  I  do  not  apprehend  that  I  shall  have  much  to  suffer, 
in  the  judgment  of  good-natured  readers.  There  are  many  more  important  matters  as  to 
which  lam  conscious  that  I  shall  need  all  their  indulgence:  But  to  Munich  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary,  as  I  am  sure  it  would  not  be  prudent,  now  to  direct  their  attention. 

Before  closing  this  notice,  there  is  a  little  matter  as  to  which  several  of  my  friends  have 
Buggested  that  I  ought  to  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  an  explanation.  My  own  first 
impression  was,  that  this  was  unnecessary;  and,  but  for  the  illustrious  name  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  I  should  stUl  be  of  that  opinion.  As  it  is.  I  cannot  now  refuse  to 
say  a  few  words  on  it. 

In  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Lockhart's  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  there  are  (at  nage  219) 
several  extracts  from  a  letter  of  Sir  Walter  to  Mr.  George  Ellis,  dated  in  December  1808, 
and  referring  among  other  things  to  the  projected  establishment  of  the  Quarterly  Review:  in 
connection  with  wmch  topic,  the  following  passage  occurs — "Jeffrey  has  offered  terms  of 
pacification — engaging  that  no  party  politics  should  again  appear  in  his  Review.  I  told  him  I 
thought  it  was  now  too  late;  and  reminded  him  that  I  had  often  pointed  out  to  him  the  con- 
sequences of  letting  his  work  become  a  party  tool.  He  said,he  did  not  care  for  the  conse- 
quences; They  were  but  four  men  he  feared  as  opponents,  &c.  All  this  was  in  great  good 
humour.    He  has  no  suspicion  of  our  Review  whatever." 

Now  though  I  have  no  particular  recollection  of  the  conversation  here  alluded  to,  and 
should  never  dream,  at  any  rate,  of  setting  np  any  recollection  of  so  distant  an  occurrence  in 
opposition  to  a  contemjporary  record  of  it  bv  such  a  man  as  Sir  Walter  Scott — I  feel  myself 
fully  warranted  in  saying  that  the  words  i  have  put  in  italics  are  calculated  to  convey  an 
inaccurate  impression  of  any  thing  I  could  possibly  have  said  on  that  occasion; — and  that  I 
am  morally  certain  that  I  never  ofiered  to  come  under  any  such  engagement  as  these  words, 
in  their  broad  and  unqualified  sense,  would  seem  to  imply.  Of  course,  I  impute  no  intentional 
misrepresentation  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Of  that  he  was  as  incapable,  as  I  trust  I  am  of  the 
baseness  of  making  the  imputation.  Neither  can  I  think  it  possible  that  he  should  have 
misunderstood  me  at  the  time.  But  in  hastily  writing  a  famUiar  letter  I  am  satisfied  that  he 
has  expressed  himself  inaccurately — or  at  least  imperfectly — and  used  words  which  convey 
a  far  larger  and  more  peremptory  meaning  than  truly  belonged  to  any  thing  I  could  have 
uttered.  My  reasons  for  this  conviction  I  think  may  he  stated,  to  the  satisfaction  even  of 
those  to  whom  the  circumstances  of  the  parties  may  yet  be  unknown. 

My  first  reason  is,  that  I  most  certainly^Aoi  no  power  to  come  under  any  such  engagement, 
without  the  consent  of  the  original  and  leading  Contributors, — from  whom  no  such  consent 
could  then  have  beefl  expected.  I  was  not  the  Proprietor  of  the  work — nor  the  representative, 
in  any  sense,  of  the  proprietors — ^but  merely  the  chosen  (and  removeable)  manager  for  the 
leading  contributors;  the  greater  part  of  whom  certainly  then  looked  upon  the  Political 
influence  of  the  Review,  as  that  which  gave  it  its  chief  value  and  importance.  This  con- 
dition of  things  was  matter  of  notoriety  at  Edinburgh  at  the  time.  But  at  all  events  nobody 
was  more  thoroughly  aware  of  it  than  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  has  himself  mentioned,  in  th» 
passage  already  quoted,  that  he  had  frequently  before  remonstrated  with  me  on  what  ha 
thought  the  intempejrate  tone  of  some  our  political  articles:  and  thonghl  generally  made 
the  l^st  defence  I  could  for  them,  I  distinctly  remember  more  than  one  occasion  on  which^ 
after  admitting  that  the  youthful  ardour  of  some  of  our  associates  had  carried  them  farther 
than  I  could  approve  of,  I  begged  him  to  consider  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  me  always 
to  repress  this — and  to  remember  that  I  was  but  a  Feudal  monarch,  who  had  but  a  slender 
control  over  his  greater  Barons — ^and  really  could  not  prevent  them  from  occasionally  waging 
a  little  private  \^-ar,  upon  griefs  or  resentments  of  their  own.  I  am  as  certain  of  having 
repeatecily  expressed  tnis  sentiment,  and  used  this  illustration  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  I  am 
of  my  own  existence. 

But  in  the  next  place  it  requires  no  precise  recollection  of  words  or  occasions,  to  enable 
me  now  to  say,  that^  neither  in  1808,  nor  for  long  periods  before  and  after,  did  my  party 
principles  (or  prejudices  or  predilections)  sit  so  loosely  upon  me,  as  that  I  should  ever  nave 
affreea  to  lay  them  aside,  or  to  desist  from  their  assertion,  merely  to  secure  the  assistance 
of  a  contributor  (however  distinguished),  to  what  would  then  have  been  a  mere  literary 
undertaking.  For  the  value  I  then  set  on  those  principles  I  may  still  venture  to  refer  to 
twenty-five  years  spent  as  their  uncompromising  advocate — at  the  hazard  at  least,  if  not  to 
the  injury,  of  my  personal  and  professional  interests.  I  have  no  wish  at  this  moment  to 
recall  the  particulars  of  that  advocacy:  Bat  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  if,  in  December 
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1808, 1  could  have  baTgained  to  desist  from  it.  and  to  silence  ikeEdMur^  Retieto  ae  mi  crgm. 
of  party,  I  might  have  stipulated  for  somewiiat  higher  advantages  thw  the  occasional  co- 
operation of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (for  he  never  was  a  r^eu^r  contributor  even  to  the  Quarterly)  in 
a  work  in  which  I  had  little  interest  beyond  that  of  commanding  a  ready  vehicle  for  the  dJB^ 
semination  of  my  own  favoured  opinions. 

All  this  rests,  it  will  be  observed,  not  upon  the  terms  of  any  particniar  conversation,  which 
might  of  course  be  imperfectly  remembered — ^but  upon  my  own  certain  knowledge  of  the 
principles  by  which  I  was  actuated  for  a  long  course  of  years;  and  which  I  cannot  but  think 
were  then  mdicated  by  a  sufficient  number  of  overt  acts,  to  make  it  easy  to  establish  tho 
mastery  they  exercised  over  me^  by  extrinsic  evidence,  if  necessary.  If  the  nrevalence  of 
these  principles,  however,  is  plamly  inconsistent  with  the  literal  accuracy  of  the  passage  in 
question,,  or  the  fact  of  my  havin£^  actually  m^de  such  an  offer  as  is  there  mentioned,  I  think 
myself  entitled  to  conclude  that  the  statement  in  that  passage  is  inaccurate;  and  that  a  care- 
less expression  has  led  to  an  incorrect  representation  of  the  fact. 

And  here  also  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  the 
tenor,  not  of  one  but  of  many  conversations  wi£h  Sir  Walter,  in  which  he  was  directly  apprised 
of  the  impossibility  {even  if  I  could  have  desired  itj  of  excluding  politics  (which  of  course 
could  m^an  nothing  out  party  politics)  from  the  Review.  The  undue  preponderance  of  such 
articles  in  that  journal  was  a  irequent  subject  of  remonstrance  with  him :  and  I  perfectly 
remember  that  when  urging  upon  me  the  expediencjr  of  making  Literature  our  great  staple, 
and  only  induJ^ng  occasionally  in  those  more  exciting  discussions,  I  have  repeatedly  tola 
him  that,  with  the  political  influence  we  had  already  acquired,  this  was  not  to  be  expected — 
and  that  by  such  a  course  the  popularity  and  authority  of  the  Review  would  be  fatally  im- 
paired, even  for  its  literary  juclo^ents: — and  upon  one  of  these  occasions,  I  am  quite  certain 
that  I  made  use  of  this  expression  to  him — ''The  Review,  in  shorty  has  but  two  legs  to  stand 
on.  Literature  no  doubt  is  one  of  them:  But  its  Right  leg  is  Politics."  Of  this  I  have  the 
clearest  recollection. 

I  have  dwelt  too  long,  I  fear,  on  this  slight  but  somewhat  painful  incident  of  my  early 
days.  But  I  cannot  finally  take  leave  of  it  without  stating  my  own  strong  conviction  of  what 
must  have  actually  passed  on  the  occasion  so  often  referred  to;  and  of  the  way  in  which  1 
conceive  my  illnstrious  friend  to  have  been  led  to  the  inaccuracy  I  have  already  noticed,  m 
his  report  of  it.  I  have  already  eaid,  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  recollection  of  this 
particular,  conversation:  But  combining  the  details  which  are  given  in  Sir  Walter's  letter, 
with  my  certain  knowledge  of  the  tenor  of  many  previous  conversations  on  the  same  subject. 
I  have  now  little  doubt  ttiat.  after  deprecating  nis  threatened  secession  from  our  ranks,  I 
acknowledged  my  regret  at  ine  needless  asperity  of  some  of  our  recent  diatribes  on  politics — 
expressed  my  own  disapprobation  of  violence  and  personality  in  such  discussions — and 
engaged  to  do  what  I  could  to  repress  or  avoid  such  excesses  for  the  future.  It  is  easy,  I 
think,  to  see  how  this  engagement, — to  discourage,  so  far  as  my  influence  went,  all  violent 
and  ttnfair  party  politics^ — might  be  represented,  in  Sir  Walter's  brief  and  summary  report, 
as  an  engagement  to  avoid  party  politics  altogether: — the  inaccuracy  amounting  only  to  the 
omission  of  a  qualification, — to  which  he  probably  ascribed  less  importance  than  truly 
belonged  to  it. 

Other  imputations,  I  am  aware,  have  been  publicly  made  against  me,  far  heavier  than  this 
which  has  tempted  me  into  so  long  an  explanation.  But  with  t^hese  I  do  not  now  concern 
myself:  And,  as  they  never  gave  me  a  moment's  anxiety  at  the  time,  se  I  am  now  contented 
to  refer,  for  their  relutation,  to  the  tenor  of  all  I  have  ever  written,  and  the  testimony  of  all 
to  whom  I  have  been  personally  known.  With  any  thing  bearing  the  name  of  Sir  Waller 
Scoit,  however,  the  case  is  different:  And  when,  from  any  statement  of  his,  I  feel  that  I  may 
be  accused,  even  of  the  venial  offences  of  assuming  a  power  which  did  not  truly  belong  to 
me — or  of  being  too  ready  to  compromise-  my  political  opinions,  from  general  love  to  litera- 
'turo  or  deference  to  individual  genius,  I  think  myself  called  upon*  to  offer  all  the  explanations 
in  my  power: — ^While  I  do  not  stoop  to  meet,  even  with  a  formal  denial,  the  absurd  and 
degrading  charges  with  which  I  have  been  occasionally  assailed,  by  persons  of  a  different 
description. 

F.JEFFREY. 
Craigcrook,  lOth  November^  1843. 
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EistnfS  on  thB  Nature  and  PnncipUs  of  Taste, — ^By  Archibald  AlisoN;  LL.  B.,  F.  R.  S^ 
Prebendary  of  Sarumi*  &€.  2  vols.  8vo. 


Thxrk  are  few  parts  of  our  nature  which 
have  given  more  trouble  to  philosophere^  or 
appeared  more  simple  to  the  unreAectmg. 
tnan  the  perceptions  we  hare  of  Beauty,  ana 
the  circamstances  under  which  these  are  pre- 
sented to  us.  If  we  ask  one  of  the  latter  (and 
laiser)  class,  what  beauty  is?  we  shall  most 
probably  be  answered,  that  it  is  what  makes 
things  pleasant  to  look  at]  and  if  we  remind 
him  that  many  other  things  are  called  and 
perceived  to  be  beautiful,  besides  objects  of 
sight,  and  ask  how,  or  by  what  faculty  he 
supposes  that  we  distinguish  such  objects,  we 
must  generally  be  satisfied  with  hearing  that 
At  has  pleased  God  to  make  us  capable  of  such 
a  perception.  The  science  of  mind  may  not 
appear  to  be  much  advanced  by  these  re- 
sponses ;  and  yet,  if  it  could  be  made  out,  as 
some  have  alleged,  that  our  perception  of 
beauty  was  a  simple  sensation,  like  our  per- 
ception of  colour,  and  that  the  faculty  of  taste 
was  an  original  and  distinct  sense,  like  that 
of  seeing  or  hearing;  this  would  be  truly  the 
only  account  that  could  be  siren,  either  of  the 
sense  or  of  its  object ; — ana  all  tnat  we  could 
do,  in  investigating  the  nature  of  the  latter, 
would  be  to  ascertain  and  enumerate  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  found  to  indi- 
cate itself  to  its  aT>proi)riate  organ.  All  that 
we  can  say  of  cofonr,  if  we  consider  it  very 
strictly^  is,  that  it  is  that  property  in  objects 
by  which  they  make  themselves  known  to 
the  faculty  of  sight;  and  the  faculty  of  sight 
oan  scarcely  be  defined  in  any  other  way  them 
as  that  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  discover 
the  existence  of  colour.  When  we  attempt 
to  proceed  farther,  and,  on  being  asked  to 


*  The  flrreater  part  of  this  paper  was  first  printed 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  May  1811 ;  but  was 
afterwards  considerably  enlarged,  and  inserted  as  a 
•oparat«  article  (ander  the  word  Beauty)  in  the 
rapplement  to  the  Eneydapadia  Brittanniea,  |Mib- 
Uaked  in  1824,  and  ■uhsaquently  incorporated  into 
the  new  edition  of  that  great  work  in  1841,  from 
^hich  it  is  now  reprinted  in  its  complete  form,  by 
tf«e  liberal  allowance  ol  the  proprietors. 


define  what  green  or  red  is,  say  that  green  is 
the  colour  of  grass,  and  red  of  roses  or  of 
bloodj  it  is  plain  that  we  do  not  in  any  respect 
explam  the  nature  of  those  colours,  bat  only 
give  instances  of  their  occurrence;  and  that 
one  who  had  never  seen  the  objects  referred 
to  could  learn  nothing  whatever  from  these 
pretended  definitions.  Complex  ideas,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  compound  emotions,  may  al- 
ways be  defined,  and  explained  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  enumerating  the  parts  of  which 
they  are  made  up.  or  resolving  them  into  the 
elements  of  whicn  they  are  composed :  and 
we  may  thus  acquire,  not  only  a  substantial, 
though  limited,  knowledge  of  their  nature, 
but  a  practical  power  in  their  regulation  or 
production. 

It  becomes  of  importance,  therefore,  in  the 
very  outset  of  this  inquiry,  to  consider  whether 
our  sense  of  beauty  be  really  a  simple  sen- 
sation, like  some  of  those  we  have  enume* 
rated,  or  a  compound  or  derivative  feeling^ 
the  sources  or  elements  of  which  may  be  in- 
vestigated and  ascertained.  If  it  be  the 
former,  we  have  then  only  to  refer  it  to  the 
peculiar  sense  or  faculty  of  which  it  is  the 
object ;  and  to  determine,  by  repeated  obser- 
vation, under  what  circumstances  that  sense 
is  called  into  action:  but  if  it  be  the  latter, 
we  shall  have  to  proceed,  by  a  joint  process 
of  observation  and  reflection,  toascertam  what 
are  the  primary  feelings  to  which  it  may  bo 
referred;  and  by  what  peculiar  modification 
of  them  it  is  produced  and  distinguished.  We 
are  not  quite  prepared,  as  jet,  to  exhaust  the 
whole  of  this  important  discussion,  to  which 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  return  in  the  sequel  of 
our  inquiry ;  but  it  is  necessary,  in  oraer  to 
explain  and  to  set  forth,  in  their  natural  order, 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  subject  is  sur- 
rounded, to  state  here,  in  a  very  few  words, 
one  or  two  of  the  most  obvious,  and,  as  we 
think,  decisive  objections  against  the  notion 
of  b^uty  being  a  simple  sensation,  or  the 
object  of  a  separate  and  peculiar*  faculty. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  consider* 
B  IS 
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able,  is  the  want  of  agreement  as  to  the 
presence  and  existence  of  beauty  in  particular 
objects,  among  men  whose  organijcation  is 
perfect,  and  wno  are  pfednly  possessed  of  the 
faculty,  whatever  it  may  be,  by  which  beauty 
is  discerned.  Now,  no  such  thing  happens, 
we  imagine,  or  can  be  conceived  to  happen, 
in  the  case  of  any  other  simple  sensation,  or 
the  exercise  of  any  other  distinct  faculty. 
Where  one  man  sees  light,  all  men  who  have 
eyes  see  It^i  also.  All  men  allow  grass  to 
be  screen,  and  sugar  to  be  sweety  and  ice  to  be 
cold;  and  the  unavoidable  inference  from  any 
apparent  disagreement  in  such  matters  neces- 
sarily is,  that  the  party  is  insane,  or  entirely 
destitute  of  the  sense  or  organ  concerned  in 
the  perception.  With  regard  to  beauty,  how- 
ever, it  is  obvious,  at  iirst  sight,  that  tne  case 
is  entirely  different.  One  man  sees  it  per- 
petually, where  to  another  it  is  quite  invisible, 
or  even  where  its  reverse  seems  to  be  con- 
spicuous. Nor  is  this,  owing  to  the  insensi- 
bility of  either  of  the  parties ;  for  the  same 
contrariety  exists  where  both  are  keenly  alive 
to  the  influences  of  the  beauty  they  respect- 
irely  discern.  A  Chinese  or  African  lover 
would  nrobably  see  nothing  at  all  attractive 
in  a  belle  of  London  or  Pans ;  and^  undoubt- 
edly, an  ele^ansformarum  spectator  irom  either 
of  tnose  cities  would  discover  nothing  but  de- 
formity in  the  Venus  of  the  Hottentots.  A 
little  distance  in  time  often  produces  the 
same  effects  as  distance  in  place ; — the  gar- 
dens, the  furniture,  the  dress,  which  appeared 
beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  our  grandfathers,  are 
odious  and  ridiculous  in  ours.  Nay,  the'  dif- 
ference of  rank,  education,  or  employments, 
gives  rise  to  the  same  diversity  of  sensation. 
The  little  shop-keeper  sees  a  beauty  in  his 
roadside  box,  and  m  the  staring  tile  roof, 
wooden  lions,  and  clipped  boxwood,  which 
strike  horror  into  the  soul  of  the  student  of 
the  picturesque;  while  he  is  transported  in 
surveying  the  fi-agments  of  ancient  sculpture, 
which  ara  nothing  but  ugly  masses  of  mould- 
ering stone,  in  the  judgment  of  the  admirer 
of  neatness.  It  is  needless,  however^  to  mul- 
tiply instance^  since  the  fact*  admits  of  no 
contradiction.  But  how  can  we  believe  that 
beauty  is  the  object  of  a  peculiar  sense  or 
faculty,  when  persons  undoubtedly  possessed 
of  the  faculty,  and  even  in  an  eminent  degree, 
can  discover  nothing  of  it  in  objects  where  it 
is  distinctly  felt  and  perceived  by  others  with 
the  same  use  of  the  faculty? 

This  one  consideration,  we  confess,  appears 
to  US  conclusive  against  the  supposition  of 
beauty  beins:  a  real  property  of  objects,  ad- 
dressing itself  to  the  power  of  taste  as  a  sepa- 
rate sense  or  faculty ;  and  it  seems  to  point 
Irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that  our  sense 
of  it  is  the  result  of  other  more  elementary 
feelings,  into  which  it  may  be  analysed  or 
resolved.  A  second  objection,  however,  if 
possible  of  still  greater  force,  is  suggested,  by 
considering  the  prodigious  and  almost  infinite 
va^ety  of  things  to  which  this  property  of 
beauty  is  ascribed  ]  and  the  impossibility  of 
imagining  any  one  inherent  quality  which 
oan  belcvqg  to  them  all,  and  yet  at  the  same 


time  possess  so  much  unity  as  to  pass  uniTer- 
sally  by  the  same  name^  and  be  recogniseu 
as  the  peouliar  objeol  of  a  separate  sense  or 
faculty.  All  simple  qoalitieft  that  are  perceived 
in  any  one  object,  are  immediately  recognised 
to  be  the  same^  when  they  are  again  perceived 
in  another;  and  the  objects  in  which  they  are 
thus  perceived  are  at  once  felt  so  far  to  re> 
sembfe  each  other,  and  to  partake  of  the  eamo 
nature.  Thus  snow  is  seen  to  be  white^  and 
chalk  is  seen  tb  be  white;  but  this  is  no 
sooner  fieen^  thiui  thd  two  siibstances,  how- 
ever unlike  in  other  respects,  are  felt  at  once 
to  have  this  quality  in  common,  and  to  re- 
semble each  other  completely  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  quality  of  colour,  and  the  sense 
of  seeing.  But  is  t&is  felt,  or  could  it  even  be 
intelligiblv  asserted,  with  regard  to  the  quality 
of  beautyf  Take  even  a  limited  and  specific  sort 
of  beauty — ^for  instance,  the  beauty  of  fornu 
The  form  of  a  fine  tree  is  beautiful,  and  the 
form  of  a  fine  woman,  and  the  form  of  a  column, 
and  a  vase,  and  a  chandelier.  Yet  how  can  it 
be  said  that'  the  form  of  a  woman  has  any 
thing  hi  common  with  that  of  a  tree  or  a  tem- 
ple 1  or  to  which  of  the  senses  by  which  forms 
are  distinguished  can  it  be  supposed  to  a]jpear 
that  they  have  any  resemblance  or  affinity  1 

The  matter,  however,  becomes  still  more 
inextricable  when  we  recollect  that  beauty 
does  not  belong  merely  to  forms  or  colours, 
but  to  sounds,  and  perhaps  to  the  objects  ot 
other  senses;  nay,  tnat  in  all  languages  and 
in  all  nations,  it  is  not  supposed  to  reside  ex- 
clusively in  material  objects,  but  to  belong 
also  to  sentiments  and  ideas,  and  intellectual 
and  moral  existences.  Not  only  is  a  tree 
beautiful,  as  well  as  a  palace  or  a  waterfall; 
but  a  poem  is  beautiful,  and  a  theorem  in 
mathematics,  and  a  contrivance  in  mechanics. 
But  if  things  intellectual  and  totally  segre- 
gated from  matter  may  thus  possess  beauty, 
now  can  it  possibly  be  a  quality  of  material 
objects'?  or  what  sense  or  faculty  can  that  be, 
whose  proper  oflfice  it  is  to  intimate  to  us  the 
existence  of  some  property  which  is  common 
to  a  flower  and  a  demonstration,  a  valley  and 
an  eloquent  discourse? 

The  only  answer  which  occurs  to  this  is 
plainly  enough  a  bad  one;  but  the  statement 
of  it,  and  of  its  insufficiency,  will  serve  better, 
perhaps,  than  any  thing  else,  to  develope  the 
actual  difficulties  of  the  subject,  and  the  true 
state  of  the  question  with  regard  to  them.  It 
may  be  said,  then,  in  answer  to  the  questionft 
we  have  suggested  above,  that  all  these  ob- 
jects, however  various  and  dissimilar,  agree 
at  least  in  being  agreeable,  and  that  this 
agreeabUnesSj  which  is  the  only  quality  they 
possess  in  common,  may  probanlv  be  the 
beauty  which  is  ascribed  to  them  all.  Now, 
to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  such  discus- 
sions, it  would  be  quite  enough  to  reply,  that 
though  the  agreeableness  of  such  objects  de- 
pend plainly  enough  upon  their  beauty,  it  by 
no  means  follows,  but  quite  the  contrary,  that 
their  beauty  depends  upon  their  agreeable- 
ness; the  latter  being  the  more  comprehensive 
or  generic  term,  mider  which  beauty  must 
rank  as  one  of  the  species.   Its  nature,  there  • 
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fore,  ia  n>  noie  egqplajaed^  xk)x  is  less  ab- 

surclitv  substantially  comraitted,  by  saying 
that  things  are  beautiful  because  they  are 
agreeable,  than  if  we  were  to  give  the  same 
explanatioa  of  the  sweetness  of  sugar;  for  no 
one,  we  suppose,  will  dispute,  that  though  it 
be  very  true  that  susar  is  agreeable  because 
it  is  sweet,  it  would  he  manifestly  prepos- 
terous to  say  that  it  wa«  sweet  because  it  was 
agreeable.  For  the  benefit,  however,  of  those 
\vhq  wish  or  require  to  be  more  regularly 
initiated  in  these  mysteries,  we  beg  leave  to 
add  a  few  observations. 

In  the  first  place^  then,  it  seems  evident, 
that  agreeableness,  m  general,  cannot  be  the 
same  with  beauty,  because  there  are  very 
many  thiu^  in  the  highest  degree  agreeable, 
that  can  m  no  sense  be  called  beautiful. 
Moderate  heat,  and  savoury  food,  and  rest, 
and  exercise,  are  agreeable  to  the  body;  but 
^  none  of  these  can  be  called  beautiful  j  and 
among  objects  of  a  higher  class,  the  love  and 
esteem  of  otherfii  and  fame,  and  a  good  con- 
BeietDce,  and  health,  and  ricnes,  and  wisdom, 
are  all  eminently  agreeable;  but  none  at  all 
beautiful,  according  to  any  intellimble  use  of 
the  word.  It  is  plainly  quite  absurd,  therefore, 
to  say  that  beauty  consists  in  agreeableness, 
without  specifyingin  consequence  of  what  it 
is  agreeable — or  to  hold  that  any  thing  what- 
ever is  taught  as  to  its  nature,  by  merely 
classing  it  among  our  pleasurable  emotions. 

In  the  second  place,  however,  we  may  re- 
mark, that  among  all  the  objects  that  are 
agreeable,  whether  they  are  also  beautiful  or 
not,  scarcely  any  two  are  agreeable  on  account 
of  the  same  qualities,  or  even  suggest  their 
agreeableness  to  the  same  faculty  or  organ. 
Most  certainly  there  is  no  resemblance  or 
ailinity  whatever  between  the  qualities  which 
make  a  peach  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  a 
beautiful  statue  to  the  eye;  which  soothe  us 
in  an  easy  chair  by  the  fije,  or  delight  us  in  a 
ph.ilosopliical  discovery.  The  truth  is,  that 
agreeableness  is  not  properly  a  quality  of  any 
object  whatsoever,  but  tne  effect  or  result  of 
certain  qualities,  the  nature  of  which,  in  every 
particular  instance,  we  can  generally  define 
pretty  exactly,  or  of  which  we  know  at  least 
with  certainty  that  they  manifest  themselves 
respectively  to  some  one  particular  sense  or 
faculty,  and  to  no  other;  and  consequently  it 
woukf  he  just  as  obviously  ridiculous  to  sup- 
pose a  faculty  or  organ^  whose  office  it  was  to 
perceive  agreeableness  in  general^  as  to  sup- 
pose that  a^eeableness  was  a  distinct  quality 
that  could  uius  be  perceived. 

The  class  of  agreeable  objects^  thanks  to 
(he  bounty  of  Providence,  is  e'xceedingly  large. 
Certain  tlungs  are  agreeaole  to  the  palate,  and 
others  to  the  smell  and  to  the  touch.  Some 
again  are  agreeable  to  our  faculty  of  imagina- 
tion j  or  to  our  understanding,  or  to  our  moral 
feelings:  and  none  of  all  these  we  call  beiu- 
tiful.  But  there  are  others  which  we  do  call 
beautiful ;  and  those  we  say  are  agreeable  to 
our  faculty  of  taste ; — ^but  w  hen  we  come  to 
ask  what  is  the  faculty  of  taste,  and  what  are 
the  qualities  wliich  recommend  the  subjects 
to  that  faculty  1  •  -we  have  no  such  answer  tc 


give ;  and  find  <uur;selTe8  joat  wA^xe  we  went 
at  the  beginning  of  the  oiscussiou,  and  em* 
barrassed  with  2ul  the  difficulties  arising  frani 
the  prodigious  diversity  of  objects  which  seem 
to  possess  these  qualities. 

We  know  pretty  well  what  is  the  faculty 
of  seeing  or  nearing;  or,  at  least,  we  know 
that  what  is  ag^reeabie  to  one  of  tnose  facuU 
ties,  has  no  eilect  whatever  on  the  other.  Wo 
know  that  bright  colours  afford  no  delight  to 
the  ear,  nor  sweet  tones  to  the  eye ;  and  aro 
therefore  perfectly  assured  that  tne  qualities 
which  maKe  the  visible  objects  agreeable, 
cannot  be  the  same  with  those  wmch  give  ' 

Eleasure  to  the  ear.  But  it  is  by  the  eye  and 
y  the  ear  that  all  material  beauty  is  per- 
ceived ;  and  yet  the  beauty  w  hich  discloses 
itself  to  these  two  separate  senses,  and  conse- 
quently must  depend  upon  qualities  which 
have  no  sort  of  amnity,  is  supposed  to  be  ona 
distinct  quality,  and  to  be  perceived  by  a  pe- 
culiar sense  or  faculty!  The  perplexity  be- 
comes BtHl  greater  when  we  think  of  the 
beauty  of  poems  or  theorems,  and  endeavour 
to  imagine  what  qualities  they  can  possess  ir 
common  with  the  agreeable  modifications  oi 
light  or  of  sound. 

It  is  in  these  considerations  undoubtedly 
that  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  consists.  The 
faculty  of  taste,  plainly,  is  not  a  faculty  like 
any  of  the  external  senses,  the  range  of  whose 
objects  is  limited  and  precise,  as  wcU  as  the 
qualities  by  which  they  are  gratified  or  of- 
fonded;  and  beauty,  accordingly,  is  discovered 
in  an  iiifinite  variety  of  objects,  amon^  which 
it  seems,  at  first  sight,  impossiole  to  discover 
any  other  bond  of  connexion.  Yet  boundless 
as  their  diversity  may  appear,  it  is  plain  that 
they  nmst  resemble  eacn  other  in  something, 
and  in  something  more  definite  and  definable 
than  merely  in  being  agreeable ;  since  they 
are  all  classed  together,  in  every  tongue  and 
nation,  under  the  common  appellation  of  beau- 
tiful, and  are  felt  indeed  to  produce  emotions 
in  the  mind  that  have  some  sort  of  kindred  or 
afiinity.  The  words  beauty  and  beautiful,  in 
short,  do  and  must  mean  something;  and  are 
universally  felt  to  mean  something  much 
more  definite  than  agi'eeableness  or  gratifica- 
tion in  general:  and  while  it  is  confessedly 
by  no  means  easy  to  describe  or  define  wliat 
that  something  is,  the  force  and  clearness  of 
our  perception  of  it  is  demonstrated  by  the 
readmess  with  which  we  determine,  in  any 
particular  instance,  whether  the  object  of  a 
given  pleasurable  emotion 'is  or  is  not  prop- 
erly described  as  beauty. 

what  we  have  already  said,  we  confess^ 
appears  to  us  conclusive  against  the  idea  ol 
this  beauty  being  any  fixed  or  inherent  prop- 
erty of  the  objects  to  which  it  is  ascribed,  or 
itself  the  object  of  any  separate  and  inde- 
pendent faculty;  and  we  will  no  longer  con- 
ceal from  the  reader  what  we  take  to  be  the 
true  solution  of  the  difficulty.  In  our  opinion, 
then,  our  sense  of  beauty  depends  entirely  on 
our  previous  experience  of  siifiplfi^  pleasurcH 
or  emotions,  and  consists  in  the  suggestion  oP 
agreeable  or  interesting  sensations  with  which 
we  had  fonnerly  been  made  familiar  by  the 
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y  direct  and  inv^igible  agency  of  cor  common  i 
■enaibilitiea;  and  that  TBSt  yariety  of  objects^ 
to  which  we  gire  the  common  name  of  Dean- 
tifol;  become  entitled  to  that  appellation, 
merely  because  they  all  possess  the  power  oi 
recallmff  or  reflecting  those  sensationfl  of 
whichmey  have  been  the  accompaxumentS; 
or  widi  which  they  have  been  associated  in 
onr  imagination  by  any  other  more  casual 
bond  of  connection.  According  to  this  view 
of  the  matter,  therefore,  beauty  is  not  an  in* 
herent  property  or  quality  of  objects  at  all, 
but  the  result  of  the  accidental  relations  in 
which  they  may  stand  to  our  experience  of 
pleasures  or  emotions ;  and  does  not  depend 
upon  any  particular  conflguration  of  parts, 
proportions,  or  colours,  in  external  thin^  nor 
upon  the  unity,  coherence,  or  simplicity  of 
iiitellectnal  creation;Et*-but  merely  upon  the 
associations  which,  in  the  case  of  every  indi- 
vidual, may  enable  these  inherent,  and  other- 
wise mdiflerent  qualities^  to  suggest  or  recall 
to  the  mind  emotions  of  a  pleasurable  or  in- 
teresting description.  It  follows,  therefore^ 
that  no  object  is  beautiful  in  itself,  or  could 
appear  so  antecedent  to  our  experience  of  di- 
rect pleasures  or  emotions;  and  that,  as  an 
infinite  variety  of  objects  may  thus  reflect  in- 
teresting ideas,  so  all  of  them  may  acquire 
the  title  of  beautiful,  although  utterly  diverse 
and  disparate  in  their  nature,  and  possessing 
nothing  in  common  but  this  accidental  power 
of  reminding  us  of  other  emotions. 

This  theory,  which,  we  believe,  is  now  very 
ffenerally  adopted,  though  under  many  neea- 
less  qualiflcations,  shall  be  farther  developed 
and  illustrated  in  the  sequel.  But  at  present 
we  shall  only  remark,  that  it  serves,  at  least, 
to  solve  the  great  problem  involved  in  the 
discussion,  by  rendering  it  easily  conceivable 
how  objects  which  have  no  inherent  resem- 
blance, nor,  indeed,  any  one  qnality  in  com- 
mon, should  yet  be  united  in  one  common 
relation,  and  conseouently  acquire  one  com- 
mon name ;  just  as  ail  the  things  that  belonged 
to  a  beloved  individual  may  serve  to  remind 
us  of  him,  and  thus  to  awace  a  kindred  class 
of  emotions,  though  just  as  unlike  each  other 
as  aiiy  of  the  objects  that  are  classed  under 
the  general  name  of  beautiful.  His  poetry, 
for  instance,  or  his  slippers — ^his  actsof  Dounty 
or  his  saddle-horse — ^may  lead  to  the  same 
chain  of  interesting  remembrances,  and  thus 
agree  in  possessing  a  power  of  excitement, 
for  the  sources  of  which  we  should  look  in 
vain  throng  all  the  variety  of  their  physicad 
er  metaphysical  qualities. 

By  the  help  of  the  same  consideration,  we 
get  rid  of  all  the  mystery  of  a  peculiar  sense 
or  faculty,  imagined  for  the  e3q>ress  nurpose 
of  perceiving  TOauty;  and  discover  tnat  the 
power  of  taste  is  nothing  more  than  the  1  jibit 
of  tracing  those  associations,  by  which  almost 
all  objects  may  be  connected  with  interesting 
emotions.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  that  the 
leoollection  of  any  scene  of  delight  or  emotion 
must  produce  a  certain  agreeable  sensation, 
and  that  the  objects  which  introduce  these 
recollections  should  not  appear  altogether  in- 
differant  to  tta :  nor  is  it,  pernaps,  rery  difficult 


to  imagine,  that  recoOeetioDa  thus  atnkmgly 
soggested  oy  some  real  and  present  existence, 
should  present  themselves  mider  a  diflerent 
aspect  and  move  the  mind  somewhat  difler- 
ently  from  those  which  arise  spontaneonoly  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  our  reflectians,  and  do 
not  thus  grow  out  of  a  direct,  present^  and 
peculiar  impression. 

The  whole  of  this  doctrine,  however,  we 
shall  endeavour  by  and  bye  to  establish  upon 
more  direct  evidence.  But  having  now  ex- 
plained, in  a  general  way,  both  the  diflicnhiefl 
of  the  subject,  and  our  suggestion  as  to  ^ir 
true  solution,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  take  a 
e^ort  review  of  the  more  considerable  theories 
that  have  been  proposed  for  the  ehxcidatioa 
of  this  curious  question;  which  is  one  of  the 
most  delicate  as  well  as  the  most  popular  in 
the  science  of  metaphysics — ^was  one  of  the 
earliest  which  exercised  the  speculative  inge- 
nuity of  philosophers — and  nas  at  last,  we 
think,  been  more  successfully  treated  than 
any  other  of  a  similar  description. 

in  most  of  these  speculations  we  shall  find 
rather  imperfect  truth  than  fundamental  error; 
or.  at  all  events,  such  errors  only  as  arise  natu- 
rally from  that  peculiar  difficulty  which  we 
have  already  endeavoured  to  explain,  as  con- 
sisting in  tne  prodigious  multitude  aind  di- 
versity of  the  objects  in  which  the  common 
qnality  of  beauty  was  to  be  accounted  for. 
Those  who  have  not  been  sufficiently  aware 
of  tlM  difficulty  have  cenerally  dogmatised 
from  a  sm^l  number  of  instances^  and  have 
rather  ^ven  examples  of  the  occurrence  of 
beauty  in  some  few  classes  of  objects,  than 
aflbrded  any  light  as  to  that  upon  which  it 
essentially  depended  in  all ;  whUe  those  who 
felt  its  full  force  have  very  often  found  no 
other  resource,  than  to  represent  beauty  as 
consisting  in  properties  so  extremely  vague 
and  general,  (such,  for  example,  as  the  power 
of  exciting  ideas  of  relation,)  as  almost  to 
elude  our  comprehension,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  so  abstract  and  metaphysical  a  de- 
scription, as  not  to  be  very  intelligibly  stated, 
as  XhQ  elements  of  a  strong,  familiar,  and 
pleasurable  emotion. 

This  last  observation  leads  us  to  mak^  one 
other  remark  upon  the  general  character  of 
these  theories ;  and  this  is,  that  some  of  them, 
though  not  openly  j)rofe8sing  tliat  doctrine, 
seem  necessarily  to  imvly  the  existence  of  a 
peculiar  sense  or  faculty  for  the  perception 
of  beauty ;  as  they  resolve  it  into  properties 
that  are  not  in  any  way  interesting  or  agree- 
able to  any  of  our  known  faculties.  Such 
are  all  those  which  make  it  consist  in  proper* 
tion— K)r  in  variety,  combined  with  regular- 
ity— or  in  waving  lines—or  in  unity — or  in\  - 
the  perception  of  relations — without  explain- 
ing, or  attempting  to  explain,  how  any  of  these 
things  should,  in  any  circumstances;  aflect  us 
with  delight  or  emotion.  Others,  a^in,  do 
not  require  the  supposition  of  any  such  sepa- 
rate faculty;  because  in  them  tne  sense  of 
beauty  is  considered  as  arising  from  other 
more  simple  and  familiar  emotions,  which 
are  in  themselves  and  beyond  all  dispuio 
agreeable.    Such  are  those  which  teach  that 


•r  «f  dedTgn,  or  fiferteM,  or  in  tndng  noiwiia-» 
tfom  between  its  objeets  aad  the  eonrnon 
joys  or  eoMrtioiis  of  oar  nature.  Which  of 
dieae  two  daaeea  of  speealatioR,  to  one  or 
fither  of  which,  we  belieye,  ail  theoriea  of 
heattty  may  he  reduced,  is  the  naoat  phtlo- 
tophical  in  itself,  we  iimigine  can  admit  of 
no  question]  and  we  hope  in  the  eeqiiel  to 
teaf  e  it  as  Kttle  doabtfnl,  which  ia  to  be  oon* 
aMered  aa  moot  oonaiatent  with  the  fact.  In 
the  mean  time,  we  must  gr?9a  short  aocoaot 
•f  some  of  the  theories  thentselTes. 
*  The  most  aneieiit  of  wfaic^  it  seena  seoea* 
iary  to  take  an;^  notice,  ia  that  which  may  be 
tiaced  in  the  tSalognes  of  Plato^~4hoagh  wo 
km  ^ry  for  from  petending  that  it  is  possible 
la  ipte  any  intelhmble  or  consistent  aoooont 
of  its  tenor.  U  should  never  be  feigstlen, 
lioweverj  that  it  is  to  this  aabtle  and  ittte- 
fnoiM  spnit  that  we  owe  the  sagsestion,  that 
it  is  tittnd  alone  that  is  beantifol;  aad  that, 
m  peroeiTing  besuty,  it  only  contemfdales 
tbe  shadow  of  its  own  affections :—«  doetrine 
which,  howcTer  mystically  unfolded  in  his 
writings,  or  howoTcr  combined  with  extrava* 
gant  or  absufd  speculations,  mqnestionably 
carries  m  it  the  the  germ  of  all  the  truth  that 
has  since  been  revealed  on  the  subject.  By 
fcr  the  Iftrgest  dissertation,  however,  that  this 
great  philosopher  has  left  upon  the  nature  of 
beauty^  is  to  be  found  in  the  dialogue  entitled 
The  Ureaier  Hippka^  which  is  entirely  de> 
^otMl  to  that  inqiuiry.  We  do  not  learn  a 
great  de<d  of  the  author's  own  ojrinian,  in- 
deed, from  this  perfbimance;  for  it  is  one  of 
the  dial<^es  which  have  been  termed  Ana^ 
irepHc.  or  confuting—- in  which  nothing  is 
concluded  in  the  affirmative,  bnt  a  series  of 
mj^istical  suggestions  or  hypothiBses  are  sac* 
tMMfvely  e?[posed.  Hie  plan  of  it  ia  to  lead 
•n  Hippias,  a  shaHow  and  confident  sophist, 
to  mwe  a  varietv  of  dogmatical  assertions  as 
10  the  nature  of  beauty,  and  then  to  make 
him  fetmcl  and  abandon  them,  upea  the 
Mateiment  of  some  ebviowa  objecticDa.  So* 
cnttes  and  he  agree  at  first  in^  the  notable 
proMsition,  <<that  beavty  ia  that  by  which 
nil  Wutifiri  things  ave  beavfiful }"  and  then, 
«fter  a  great  number  of  ^ffug^eatMUWf  ^  ^^ 
Vo  chJtdiflh  and  abcuid  to  be  worthy  of  any 
notioc^-euob  as,  that  the  beautiful  may  per- 
Adventure  be  gold,  or  a  fine  vsam,  or  a 
tandseme  mafs^-^hey  at  last  gel  to  sonoe 
«Q{^)Ositions,  which  show  that  afanoat  *tt  the 
tteoHca  that  haeve  since  been  propDOoded  en 
Ihis^  interesting  svfajcoit  had  oecarved  thus 
eariy  to  llie  active  And  origiiiB!  mind  ef  this 
4Men  and  emieins  inqsiiBr.  Thus,  Soeiates 
lltst  suggests  that  beauty  tnsy  eondat  in  the 
Hfneas  of  softftbteness  of  any  object  to  the 
place  it  occupiee;  and  afterwards,  nera  gen- 
M0]y  and  dkvetly,  that  it  may  conaiM  in 
trtiKty-'^  notion  which  is  ultanatelv  rejeol«> 
M,  h^we^er,  upon  the  sublie  conBidemtic& 
-fliat  atto  useM  is  that  which  producea  good. 
^tfndi#siit Hie  pfsdacer aadthe  modoet  beuig 
iiCDeitsftrily  mmenAf  it  wod£  foHow,  upon 
th«f  flupi^bllliM.  thM  hmm  ceahl  Ml  be 
ipMf  «ir  >too#  'M«fi( 


I  geBM  thAt  biasilf  may  be  Ihe  am •  .ci(pu 
deNght  of  the  ey«  or  the  ear;  to  which,  ni 
siatiiw  veiy  alightlv  the  dbjedion^  that  .. 
wtxM  be  nnpoeaiDla  to  account  upcn  thift 
ground  for  the  beauty  ef  poetry  or  cloqneice. 
he  ptoeeeds  to  rear  up  a  more  refined-  aea 
elaborate  reftflatifin,  upcn  aoeh  groanda  m 
th8Be>-4f  beauty  he  the  paper  name  of  that 
which  ia  salnreliy  asreeaDle  to  tiie  aiglitsMMl 
h ooing,  it  ia  plain,  Uiat  the  objeets  to  whioh 
it  is  ascribed  most  posaesa  aome  oommoBand 
distinguishabie  property,  besides  that  of  baing 
agteeabla,  in  oonsequenoe  of  whioh  they.aiw 
separated  and  set  apart  Drain  objects  thai  am 
agreeable  to  our  orW  senaee  and  iaoultie% 
and,  at  the  aama  time^  classed  together  aadas 
the  coaunott  appelhitam  of  beaattliil.  Kow, 
we  aic  net  only  quite  unable  to  diaoover  what 
this  property  is.  but  it  ia  manifest,  that  ohj<l0la 
which  make  tnemsehres  kooKrn  to  the  ear^ 
am  have  no  piopefty  as  such,  in  ODBUnoQ 
with  objects  that  make  theauBivca  koowa  to 
the  ere ;  it  bemg  iaqxMsible  that  an  d^asl 
which  is  beantifd  by  ito  coJonr,  can  be  heaui* 
tiful,  fram  the  same  quality,  with  anclher 
which  ia  beantifol  by  ito  sound.  From  all 
which  it  is  inferred,  that  as  i  ^aty  ia  admitted 
to  be  soradhing  real,  it  cann'^'^  merely  what 
is  agreeabfe  to  the  oigana  o^^^l[ht  or  heaiiog. 

There  is  no  piaotioal  wiseftm,  we  admit,  in 
dioee  fine-drawn  meculations ;  nor  any  of  tnal 
spirit  of  patient  oWrvatien  by  whioh  alene 
any  sound  view  of  such  objects  caa  aver 
be  attained.  There  are  also  many  marks 
of  that  aiagnlar  incapacity  to  distiagnish 
betwcea  >rhat  is  absolutoly  pneriW  and 
foolish,  and  what  ia  plausible,  at  kae^  and 
ingenious,  which  may  be  reckoned  among 
the  ehaiaotopsties  ot  <^the  divine  philoso*> 
pher.^  and  in  soma  degiee  of  all  the  phiAoso* 
phcTS  of  antianity:  but  they  show  olearly 
enoudt  the  suotle  and  ahetmct  ohafaoter  of 
OretSc  necnlatiott.  and  piovc  at  how  early 
a- period,  aad  to  now  great  an  ejiteat,  the 
iaherent  difiicttlties  of  the  snbject  were  folt, 
and  produced  their  a|]piopriate  efieots. 

There  are  soue  hmts  on  these  sabjects  in 
the  worics  of  Xenoj^n ;  aad  some  scattered 
obserrations  in  thosn  ef  Cioeio :  who  waa  thn 
first,  we  batiefre,  to  observe,  that  the  sense 
of  beaniT  ia  peculiar  to  man;  but  nothing 
else,  we  Mieve,  in  clasaical  anti^nitVy  which 
lequiiea  to  be  analysed  or  expUioiea.  It  ap- 
pears that  St.  AngUfllin  csmpDsed  a  large 
lieMise  on  beauty;  aad  it  is  to  be  kunentcd, 
that  the  speouhHumaof  thatacnte  and  anleut 
aeniiB en  eoch asubjeet  have  been  lost.  We 
diseover,  from  incidental  notices  in  other  parts 
>af  hia  writings,  that  he  ccneeived  the  beauty 
of  ail  objeets  to  depend  en  their  unityy  or  en 
the  peroeptien  of  that  principle  or  design 
whkA  &ded  the  selntiotts  of  their  various 
parts,  and  ppssentcd  them  to  the  h^ellectar 
imaaination  as  one  harmonions  whola^  It 
woiud  not  be  foir  to  deal  very  stnclly  with 
a  theoty  with  "v^ch  we  are  so  inpeifoeay 
acnnaiaiad:  bat  it  may  be  ehearved«  thsf^ 
while  th6  aathsr-ia  m  iu  in^^e  right-as  to 
make  beaaty  consiat  ia  a  relation  to  nuadt 
in«liy^|ii|«JM  QMU^teJnp  tA^ 
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ter  109  uaiMw  and  i^nmifleinbed  •  view  ai 
Hm  matter,  and  one  which  aaeniB  afanoat  ex* 
duiiTely  a|ipUfsable  to  woiks  of  hmnati  ait; 
H  being  plain  enough,  we  think,  that  a  beau- 
tiful kuRdacape,  or  a  beantifttl  hone,  haa  no 
■Mie  unitf;  and  no  more  traoea  of  dengn, 
linn  one  whieh  ie  not  beantifol. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  the 
aefaoohiiMi  tMight  upon  this  subieet  during  the 
4ark  agea;  but  the  discuasion  aoea  not  seem 
lo  have  been  reaomed  for  kmg  after  the  re- 
thni  of  letlera.  The  foHowera  of  Leibnits 
ware  pleaaed  to  maintain  that  beauty  oon- 
nrted  in  perfection;  but  what  eonatituted 
perfeotion  (in  tfaia  respect)  they  did  not  at- 
tempt to  de^e.  M.  Crouzaa  wrote  a  Icmg 
essay,  to  show  that  beauty  depended  on  these 
five  elements,  variety,  uiuty,  regularity,  order, 
•fid  prc^ition ;  ana  the  Pere  Andre,  a  still 
longer  one  to  prove,  that,  adaiatting  these  to 
be  the  true  foundations  of  beaaty,  it  was  still 
asoat  important  to  consider,  that  the  beauty 
wUoh  resolta  from  them  is  either  essential, 
or  natuiul,  or  artificial — and  that  it  may  be 
greater  or  less,  aooording  as  the  character- 
Ekiics  of  each  of  these  olaasea  are  oombined 
«^  set  in  oppo6\*'ori. 

Among  oursf  0*^8,  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
considerable  /s,  lication  on  the  subject  tiu 
the  appeamni.^^!^  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Ckarae- 
teristtcs;  in  which  a  sort  of  rapturous  Platonic 
doetrine  is  delivered  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
primitfye  and  Supreme  Good  and  Beauty,  and 
of  a  certain  internal  sense,  by  which  both 
beattty  and  moral  merit  are  distinguished. 
Addimn  jpublidhed  several  ingenidua  papers 
in  The  Spectator,  on  the  pleasures  of  the 
hnagfnation,  and  was  the  first,  we  beliere. 
who  referred  them  to  the  spemfic  sources  oi 
beauty,  sublimity,  and  novelty.  He  did  not 
enter  much,  however,  into  the  metaphyaical 
dtseossion  of  the  nature  of  beauty  itself;  and 
the  first  philosophical  treatise  of  note  that  ap- 
peared on  the  subject,  may  be  said  to  have 
oeen  the  Inquiry  of  Dr.  Hucheaon,  first  pub- 
lished, we  believe,  in  1735. 

In  this  xvoric,  the  notion  of  a  peculiar  in- 
ternal sense,  by  which  we  are  made  sensible 
of  the  existence  of  beauty,  is  v«ry  boldly  pro- 
mulgated, and  maintained  bymany  ingeniona 
arguments:  Yet  nothing,  we  ooneeive,  can  be 
more  extmvagant  than  such  a  proposition; 
and  nothing  but  the  radical  feults  of  the  other 
parts  of  his  theoir  could  possibly  have  driven 
the  learned  antnor  to  ita  addptioo.  £ven 
after  the  existence  of  the  sixth  sense  was  aa- 
snmed,  he  felt  that  it  was  still  necessaiy  that 
he  should  explain  what  were  the  qualities  by 
which  it  was  gratified;  and  these,  he  was 
pleased  to  allege,  were  nothing  but  the  com- 
binations of  variety  with  uniformity;  all  ob- 
jects, as  he  has  hunself  expressed  it,  which 
are  equally  uniform,  being  Deantifnl  in  pro- 
^rtion  to  their  variety-— and  all  objects 
equally  various  being  b^utifiil  in  proportion 
to  Aeir  uniformity.  Now,  not  to  uiaiat  upon 
^  obvious  and  radieai  objection  that  this  is 
not  true  in  fhet,  as  to  fioweni,  landscapes,  or 
indeed  of  any  thing  but  amhite^tUYe,  if  it  be 
ffw^  of  thal--jt  eooM  sot  «J1  la  lUike  dia 


ingenieaa  author  that  these  qaalitioB  of  mi* 
formily  and  variety  were  not  of  themselves 
agreeable  to  any  of  our  known  senses  or  facul- 
tiesj  except  when  considered  as  symbols  of 
utility  or  design,  aad  therei'ore  could  not  in* 
telligibly  account  for  the  very  lively  emotions 
which  we  often  experi^dce  from  the  percep> 
tion  of  beauty,  where  the  notion  of  design  or 
utility  is  not  at  all  suggested.  He  was  con» 
strained,  therefore,  either  to  abandon  this  view 
of  the  nature  of  beauty  altogether,  or  to  ima* 
gine  a  new  sense  w  foculty,  whose  only  funo* 
tion  it  should  be  to  receive  delight  from  the 
combinations  of  uniformity  and  variety,  with- 
out any  oonsideiation  of  tbieir  being  significant 
of  things  agreeable  to  our  other  faculties;  and 
this  bein^  aooomplished  by  the  mere  force 
of  the  defmition,  tuere  was  no  room  for  farther 
dimute  or  difficulty  in  the  matter. 

mne  of  Hucheson's  foUowers,  such  as  Ge^ 
raid  and  others,  who  were  a  little  atartled  at 
the  notion  of  a  separate  faculty,  and  yet 
wished  to  retain  the  doetrme  of  beauty  do* 
pending  on  variety  and  unifomiity,  endea- 
voured, accordingly,  to  show  that  these  quali- 
ties were  nafoensllv  acreeable  to  the  mind^  and 
were  recommen<fed  by  considerations  arising 
from  its  most  familiar  properties.  Uniformity 
or  simplicity,  they  observed,  renders  our  con- 
ceptiott  of  objects  easy,  and  saves  the  mind 
from  all  fatigue  and  distraction  in  the  con- 
sideiation  of  them ;  whilst  variety,  if  circum- 
scribed and  limited  by  an  ultimate  uiiiformityj 
gives  it  a  pleasing  exercise  and  excitement^ 
and  keeps  its  energies  in  a  state  of  pleasur- 
able activity.  Now,  this  appears  to  us  to  be 
mere  trifling.  The  varied  ana  lively  emotions 
which  we  receive  from  the  perception  of 
beauty,  obviously  have  no  sort  of  resemblance 
to  the  pleasure  of  moderate  intellectual  exer- 
tion ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  conceived  more 
utterly  dissonilar  than  the  gratification  we 
have  in  gazing  on  the  form  of  a  lovely  woman, 
and  the  satisfaction  we  reoeive  from  working 
aQ  easy  problem  in  arithmetic  or  geometry. 
If  a  trvKngle  is  more  beautiful  than  a  regular 
polygon,  as  those  authors  maintain,  merely  be- 
cause its  figure  is  more  easily  comprehended, 
the  number  four  should  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  number  327,  and  the  form  of  a  gibbet 
far  more  agreeable  thaxk  that  of  a  branching 
oak.  The  radical  error,  in  short,  consists  in 
fixing  upoo  properties  that  are  not  interestiitt 
in  thems^ves,  and  can  never  be  oonceiv^ 
therefore,  to  excite  any  emotion^  as  the  foun- 
tain-sprir^  of  aU  our  emotiona  ol  beauty :  and 
it  is  an  aMurdity  that  most  infallibly  lead  to 
others — ^whether  these  take  the  shape  of  a 
Tiolent  attempt  to  diaguise  the  trulv  oifierent 
nature  of  the  properties  so  selected,  or  of  the 
bolder  expedient  of  creating  a  peculiar  facultf^ 
whose  tmice  it  is  to  find  them  interestii^. 

The  next  remarkaUe  theorr  was  that  pi#» 
posed  by  Edmund  Burke,  in  his  Trtatise  of 
tke  SMime  and  Beauiifid,  But  of  this,  m 
spite  of  the  great  name  of  the  author,  we  can- 
not persuade  ourselves  that  it  is  neceeaaiy  to 
say  nrach.  His  ex^natioo  ia  founded  upon 
a  speeieaef  malerialisra-^not  much  to  lave 
twab  eipeeied  from  the  naoeial  ehaii|Gt«r  of 
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kia  geoiaa)  or  the  atiain  of  his  olher  raeoak*  i 
tloM — for  it  all  resolves  into  thi» — that  all 
objects  appear  lieautiful,  nrhicu  have  the 
power  of  produciug  a  peculiar  relaxation  of 
our  nerves  and  fiores,  and  thus  inducing  a 
certain  degree  of  bodily  languor  and  siukiug. 
Of  all  the  suppositions  that  nave  been  at  any 
time  hazarded  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
beauty,  this,  we  think,  is  the  most  unfortu- 
nately imagined,  and  the  most  weakly  sup- 
ported. There  is  no  philosophy  in  the  doctrine 
— and  the  fundamental  assumption  is  in  every 
way  contradicted  by  the  most  famihar  expe- 
rience. There  Ib.  no  relaxation  of  the  fibres 
in  the  perception  of  beauty— 'and  there  is  no 
pleasure  in  the  relaxation  of  the  fibres.  If 
there  were,  it  would  follow,  that  a  warm  bath 
would  be  by  far  the  most  beautiful  thing  in 
the  world — and  that  the  brilliant  lights,  and 
bracing  airs  of  a  fine  autumn  morning,  would 
be  the  very  reverse  of  beautiful.  Accordingly, 
though  the  treatise  alluded  to  will  ahvavs  be 
valuable  on  account  of  the  many  BiiQ  ana  just 
remarks  it  contains,  we  are  not  aware  that 
there  is  any  accurate  inouirer  into  the  subject 
(with  the  exception,  perhaps>  of  Mr.  Price,  in 
whose  hands,  however,  the  doctrine  assiunes 
a  new  character)  by  whom  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  theory  has  not  been  expli- 
citly abandoned. 

A  yet  more  extravagant  doctrine  was  soon 
afterwards  inculcated,  and  in  a  tone  of  ^reat 
authority,  in  a  long  article  from  the  briUiant 
pen  of  Diderot,  in  the  French  Encyclopedie ; 
and  one  which  exemplifies,  in  a  very  striking 
manner,  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  discussion  is  embarrassed.  This 
ingenious  person,  perceiving  at  once,  that  the 
beauty  which  we  ascribe  to  a  particular  class 
of  objects,  could  not  be  referred  to  any  pecu- 
liar and  inherent  quality  in  the  objects  them- 
selves, but  depended  upon  their  power  of 
exciting  certain  sentiments  in  our  mmds;  and 
being,  at  the  same  time,  at  a  loss  to  discover 
what  common  power  could  belong  to  so  vast 
a  variety  of  objects  as  pass  under  the  general 
appellation  of  beautiful,  or  by  what  tie  all  the 
various  emotions  which  are  excited  by  the 
perception  of  beauty  could  be  united,  was  at 
last  driven,  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  his 
definition  sufficiently  wide  and  comprehen- 
sive, to  hazard  the  stran£:e  assertion^  that  all 
objects  were  beautiful  which,  excite  m  us  the 
idea  of  relation ;  that  our  sense  of  beauty  con- 
sisted in  tracing  out  the  relations  which  the 
otbjeot  possessing  it  might  have  to  other  ob- 
jects; and  that  its  actual  beauty  was  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  and  clearness  of  the 
relations  thus  suggested  and  perceived.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary,  we  presume,  to  expose  by 
any  armiments  the  manifest  fallacy,  or  rather 
the  palpable  absurdity,  of  such  a  theory  as 
this.  In  the  first  place,  we  conceive  it  to  be 
obvious,  that  all  objects  whatever  hare  an 
infinite,  and  conseqiientl}|.  an  equal  number 
of  relations,  and  are  equally  likely  to  suggest 
them  to  those  to  whom  they  are  presented; — 
or,  at  all  events^  it  is  certain,  that  ugly  and 
disagreeable  objects  have  fust  as  many  rela- 
I^Nii^M  fbosa  tliat  axe  acp»eable|  aod  oi;^t, 
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of  beauty  consisted  in  the  pono^ption  of  re]»i 
tioHB.  In  the  next  place,  it  seejeoa  io  b9,8o& 
ciently  certain,  from  the  exprnienoe  and  oom- 
mon  feelings  of  all  men,  that  the  perception  o£ 
relations  among  objects  is  not  in  itself  accom? . 
panicd  by  any  pleasure  whatever ;  and  in  pft> 
tioular  has  no  conceivable  resemblaaoe  to  the 
emotion  we  receive  from  the  perception  of 
beauty.  When  we  perceive  one  ugly  oki 
woman  sitting  eisactAr  opposite  to  two  othei 
ugly  old  women,  ana  observe,  at  the  same 
moment,  that  the  first  is  as  big  as  the  other  twe 
taken  together,  we  humbly  oonoeive,  that  this 
dear  perception  of  the  relations  in  which  these 
three  Graces  stand  to  each  other,  cannot  well 
be  mistaken  for  a  sense  of  beauty,  and  that  il 
does  not  in  the  least  abate  or  inlenere  with  oat 
sense  of  their  ugliness.  Finally,  we  may  ob« 
serve,  that  the  sense  of  beauty  results  instants* 
neously  from  the  perception  of  the  object  f 
whereas  the  discovery  of  its  relatioiis  to  othei 
objects  must  necessarily  be  a  work  of  time  and 
refiection,  in  the  coH^se  of  which  the  beauty  of . 
the  object,  so  far  fronftibeing  created  («  byroaght 
into  notice,  must,  in  tact,  be  lost  sight  of  «id 
forgotten.  ^ 

Another  more  plausible  acd  ingeaioiis  theor> 
was  suggested  by  the  Fere  Burner^- and  after* 
wards  adopted  and  illustrate^  ,j^;.h  great  taJenl 
in  the  Discourses  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Acx 
cording  to  this  doctrine,  beauty  consists^  as 
AristoUe  held  virtue  to  do,  in  mediocrity,  os 
conformity  to  that  which  is  most  usual,  lans 
a  beautiful  nose,  to  make  use  of  Dr.  Snsith's  y^ 
very  apt,  though  homely,  illustration  of  this 
doctrine,  is  one  that  is  neither  very  long  nor 
very  short — ^very  straight  nor  very  much 
bent — ^bnt  of  an  ordinary  form  and  proportioui 
compared  with  all  the  extremes.  It  is  the 
form,  in  short,  which  nature  a»emB  to  haYS 
aimed  at  in  all  case%  though  she  has  more 
fre<^uently  deviated  from  it  than  hit  it',  bal 
deviating  from  it  in  all  directions.  aU  her  d»* 
viations  come  nearer  to  it  thati  tkey  ever  da 
to  each  other.  Thus  the  most  beaalifu]  in 
every  speoies  of  creatures  bears  the  gzeatest 
resembwace  to  the  whole  species,  while  mon^ 
sters  are  so  denominated  beeause  they  bear  ' 
the  least;  and  thus  the  beautiful,  though  ia 
one  sense  the  rarest,  as  the  exact  medium  ia 
but  seldom  hit.  is  invariably  the  most  comifaon^. 
because  it  is  toe  central  point  from  which  all 
the  deviations  are  the  least  remote.  Thia 
view  of  the  matter  is  adopted  by  Sir  Joshua  in. 
its  full  extent,  and  is  even  carried  so  far  by. 
this  gieat  artist,  that  he  does  not  scruple  to 
conclude,  '^  That  if  we  were  more  used  to  de- 
formity than  beauty,  deturmity  would  then 
lose  the  idea  that  is  now  amiexed  to  it,  and 
take  that  of  beauty  ;'-just  as  we  approve  and 
admire  fashions  in  dress,  for  do  other  reaaoa 
than  that  we  ate  used  (o  thesa." 

Now,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  very  ata^tiingi 
conclusion  to  which  taese  principles  most 
lead|  viz.  that  things  are  beautifal  i&  pr^Mi^ 
tion  as  they  are  ordinary,  and  that  it  is 
merely  their  familiarity  which  eoDslitutea. 
their  beauty*  we  would  obaervie^  in  the  jfiiat. 
{dace,  M^  the  whoh)  theoiy  asemf  ta  htnm 
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btrtn  niggiiiitoJ  by  n  cMsi^ertlion  ^  sftiiiitt] 
foimsy  or  perbAps  of  the  humaa  figure  exelii^ 
eiTely.  fo  these  forme^  it  is  quite  true  that 
great  and  monKrooe  deviations  from  the  usual 
pioportions  are  extremely  disagreeable.  But 
this,  "We  have  no  doubt,  arises  entirely  from 
some  idea  of  pain  or  disaster  attached  to  their 
axietenoe ;  or  from  their  obrious  unfitneee  for 
the  functions  they  have  to  perform.  In  vege* 
table  forms,  aceordin^y,  tnese  irregularities 
excite  no  such  disgust;  it  being,  in  fact, 
the  great  object  of  culture,  in  almost  all  the 
more  beautiful  kinds,  to  produce  what  may 
be  called  monstrosities.  And,  in  mineral  sub- 
stances, where  the  idea  of  suffering  is  still 
more  completely  excluded,  it  is  notorious  that, 
to  for  from  the  more  ordinary  configuraiions 
being  thought  the  most  beautiful,  this  epithet 
is  scarcely  ever  employed  but  to  denote  some 
rare  and  unusual  combination  of  reins,  odours, 
or  dimensions.  As  to  landscapes,  again,  ana 
aknost  all  the  woiks  of  art,  without  exceptioiK 
the  theoty  is  plainly  altogether  incapable  of 
application.  In-whiat  sense,  for  example,  can 
it  be  said  that  the  beaul^  ot  natural  scenery 
consists  in  mediocrity ;  cr  that  those  landscapes 
are  the  most  beaunful  that  are  the  mostcom- 
iiKXi  1  or  what  meaning  can  we  attach  to  the 
proposition,  that  the  most  beautiful  building, 
or  picture,  or  noem,  is  that  which  bears  the 
nearest  resemblance  to  all  the  indiyiduals  of 
its  class,  and  is,  upcm  the  whole,  the  most 
oidinary  and  common? 

To  a  doctrine  which  is  liable  to  these  obvi- 
eus  and  radical  objections,  it  is  not  peihaps 
necessary  to  make  any  other }  but  we  mast 
remark  farther,  first,  that  it  necessarily  sup- 
poses that  our  sense  cf  beauty  is,  in  all  cases, 
preceded  by  such  a  huge  comparison  between 
various  individuals  of  the  same  species,  as 
may  enable  us  to  ascertain  that  average  or 
mean  form  in  which  beauty  is  suj^sed  to 
CoDsi^ :  and,  consequently,  that  we  could 
never  <&8cover  any  object  to  be  beantifial  an- 
tecedent to  su^  a  comparison ;  and,  secondly, 
that  en^en  if  we  w^re  to  allow  that  this  theory 
affoixled  some  explanation  of  the  superior 
beauty  of  any  one  object,  compared  with 
others  ef  the  same  class,  it  plamly  furnishes 
■o  explanation  whatever  of  the  superior 
beauty  of  one  class  of  objects  compaied  with 
anoUier.  We  may  brieve,  if  we  j^ease,  that 
cne  peaoock  is  handsomer  than  another,  be- 
eattse  it  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  ave- 
nm  or  mean  form  of  peacocks  in  general ; 
bw  this  leason  will  avail  us  nothHie  whatever 
. ,  m  exphnmng  why  any  peacock  is  handsomer 
than  any  pelioain  or, penguin.  We  may  say, 
without  numifest  absurcMty,  that  the  most 
beaiutlful  pig  is  that  which  has  least  of  the 
QXtieme  qmditiesthat  sometimes  occur  in  the 
tg&m-'f  but  it  would  be  palpably  absurd  to  give 
this  reason,  or  any  t^ng  like  it,  for  the  superior 
bMty  lof  (he-  tribe  of  antelopes  or  qianiels. 
•  The  «6tian,  id  short,  seeitos  to  have  been 
haal^  adopted  by  the  lusenious  persms  who 
have  maintained  it,  partly  upon  the  Harrow 
^nnmd  of  the  disgust  produced  by  monstetB 
Urdie  aafmal  deanon.  whidi  has  been  already 
— -»-^-— -  esphdned^-md  fsai^  m  cesute-i 


qttence  of  thsf  fitfflacy  which  lurks  in  the  va^e 
and  genera]  proposition  of  those  things  being 
beautiM  winch  are  neither  too  big  nor  loo  lit 
tie,  too  massive  nor  too  slender,  &c. ;  from 
which  it  was  concluded,  that  beauty  must  con- 
sist hi  mediocrity : — ^not  considering  that  tho 
particle  too  merely  denotes  those  degrees 
which  are  exdusive  of  beauty,  without  in  any 
way  fixing  what  those  degrees  are.  For  the 
plam  meaning  of  these  phrases  is,  that  the  re- 
jected objects  are  too  massive  or  too  slender 
to  he  beautiful ;  and,  therefore,  to  eay  that  an 
object  is  beautiful  which  is  neither  too  big  nor 
too  little,  &c.  is  really  saying  nothing  more 
tlian  that  beautiful  objects  are  such  as  are  not 
in  any  degree  uriy  or  disagreeable.  The  il- 
lustration as  to  the  effects  of  use  or  custom  in 
the  article  of  dress  is  singularly  maccurate 
and  delusive ;  the  fact  being,  that  we  never 
admire  the  dress  which  we  are  most  accus- 
tomed to  see  — ^which  is  that  of  the  common 
people — ^bnt  the  dress  of  the  few  who  are  dis- 
tinguished by  rank  or  opulence ;  and  that  we 
require  no  more  custom  or  habit  to  make  us 
admire  this  dress,  whatever  it  may  be,  than  is 
necessary  to  associate  it  in  our  thooghts  ^vith 
the  wealth,  and  dignity,  and  graceful  manners 
of  those  wno  wear  it. 

We  need  say  nothing  in  this  place  of  the 
opinions  expressed  on  the  subject  of  beauty  by 
Dr.  Gerard.  Dr.  Blair,  and  a  whole  herd  of  rhe- 
toricians; Decause  none  of  them  pretend  to 
have  any  new  or  original  notions  with  regard 
to  it,  and,  in  general,  have  been  at  no  pains  to 
recondle  or  render  consistent  the  various  ac- 
counts of  the  matter,  which  they  have  con- 
tented themselves  with  assembling  and  laying 
before' their  readers  all  together^  as  afibrdins 
among  them  the  best  explanation  that  could 
be  offered  of  the  question.  Thus  they  do  not 
scruple  to  say,  that  the  sense  of  beauty  is 
sometimes  produced  by  the  mere  organic  af- 
fection of  tne  senses  of  sight  or  hearing;  at 
other  tones,  by  a  perception  of  a  kind  of  re- 
gular variety :  ana  in  other  instances  by  tho 
association  of  interesting  conceptions ; — ^thus 
abandoning  altogether  any  attempt  to  answer 
the  radical  question— how  the  feeling  of 
beauty  diould  be  excited  by  such  opposite 
causes--8nd  confounding  together,  without  any 
attempt  at  discrimination,  those  theories  which 
imply  the  existence  of  a  separate  sense — or 
faculty,  and  those  which  resolve  our  seiise 
of  beauty  into  other  more  simple  or  familiar 
emotions. 

Of  late  years,  however,  we  have  had  three 
publications  on  the  subject  of  a  far  higher 
character-— we  mean,  Mr.  Alison^s  Exwfs  on 
the  Nattm  and  Prinemes  of  Taste — Mr.  Payne 
Knight's  Anaiffticai  Inquiry  into  the  same  sub- 
jects— and  Mr.  Dngal  Stewart's  Disa^rtations 
Oh  the  Beautiful  and  on  Taste,  in  his  vohsme 
of  miosophicd  Essay$.  All  these  worits  pos- 
sess a&  infhrite  deal  of  merit,  and  have  among 
them  disokmed  ahnoet  all  the  truth  ^t  is  to  be 
known  on  the  subject :  though,  as  it  seems  to 
u&  with  some  little  admixture  of  error,  from 
which  it  will  not,  however,  be  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate it. 

9fr.  AlisflitinaTOtaiiirti;  iSmt  «H  beauty,  or  aef 
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Ie99t  tbat  f  JI  the  beaoty  of  laateirial  obiocts^ 
depends  on  the  associations  that  may  oave 
connected  them  with  the  ordinary  affections 
Qr  emotions  of  our  nature;  and  in  thie^  which 
is  the  fundamental  poiftt  of  ^his  tbaory,  we 
conceive  him  to  be  no  less  clearly  right,  than 
he  is  convincing  and  judicious  in  the  copious 
and  beautiful  illustrations  by  which  he  has 
.  sought  to  establish  its  truth.  When  he  pro- 
ceeds, however,  to  assert,  that  our  sense  of 
beauty  consists  not  merely  in  the  suggestion 
of  ideas  of  emotion,  but  in  the  contemplation 
s/' .  v[a  connected  series  or  train  of  such  idea^  and 
indicates  a  state  of  mind  in  which  the  facul- 
ties, half  active  and  half  passive,  are  given  up 
to  a  sort  of  reverie  or  musing,  in  which  they 
may  wander,  though  amon^  Kindred  impres- 
sions, far  enough  from  the  unmediate  object 
of  perception,  we  will  confesa  that  he  not  only 
teems  to  us  to  advance  a  very  questionable 
proposition,  but  very  essentially  to  endanger 
the  evidence,  as  weU  as  the  consistencv,  of 
his  general  doctrine.  We  are  fer  from  deny- 
ing,  that,  in  minds  of  sensibility  and  of  reflect- 
ing habits,  the  contemplation  of  beautiful  ob- 
jects will  be  apt,  especially  in  moments  of 
leisure,  and  when  the  mindfis  vacant,  to  give 
rise  to  such  trains  of  thought,  and  to  such  pro- 
tracted meditations;  but  we  cannot  possibly 
admit  that  their  existence  is  necessary  to  the 
^  perception  of  beauty,  or  that  it  is  in  this  state 
of  mind  exclusively  that  the  sense  of  beauty 
exists.  The  perception  of  beauty,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  hold  to  be,  in  most  cases,  quite  in- 
Btantaneous^  and  altogether  as  immediate  as 
the  perception  of  the  external  qualities  of  the 
obieet  to  which  it  is  ascribed.  Indeed,  it  seems 
only  necessary  to  recollect,  that  it  is  to  a  pre- 
sent material  object  that  we  actually  ascribe 
and  refer  this  beauty,  and  that  the  only  thing 
to  be  explained  is,  how  this  object  comes  to 
appear  beautiful.  In  the  long  train  of  inter- 
esting meditations,  however,  to  which  Mr. 
Alison  refers:— in  the  delightful  reveries  in 
which  he  would  make  the  sense  of  beauty 
eonsiftt — it  is  obvious  that  we  must  soon  lose 
sight  of  the  external  object  which  gave  the 
first  inipulse  to  our  thoughts;  and  though  we 
tDSij  d^enoards  reflect  upon  it,  with  increased 
interest  and  gratitude,  as  the  parent  of  so 
many  charming  images,  it  is  impossible,  we 
eonceive,  that  the  perception  of  its  beauty  can 
ever  depend  upon  a  long  series  of  various  and 
diifting  emotions. 

It  likewise  occurs  to  us  to  observe,  that  if 
every  thing  was  beautiful,  which  was  the  oc- 
casion of  a  train  of  ideas  of  emotion,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  why  objects  that  are  called  ugly 
should  not  be  entitled  to  that  appellation.  If 
thev  are  sufficiently  ugly  not  to  be  viewed 
with  indifference,  they  too  will  give  rise  to 
ideas  of  emotion,  and  those  ideas  are  just  as 
likely  to  run  into  trains  and  series,  as  those  of 
a  more  agreeable  description*  Nay^  as  con- 
trast itself  is  one  of  the  principles  of^  associa- 
tion, it  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  that,  in  the  train 
•f  impressive  ideas  which  the  sight  of  ugly 
oi)jeets  mav  excite,  a  transition  may  be  niti- 
mately  made  to  such  as  are  connected  with 
pleasure ;  and,  thareforei  if  the  perception  of 
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ed  them  depended  on  its  having  produced  a 
series  of  ideas  of  emotion,  or  even  of  agreea- 
ble emotions,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  rea- 
son for  doubting,  that  ugly  objects  may  thai, 
be  as  beautiful  as  any  other,  ajad  that  beautj! 
and  ugliness  may^  one  and  the  same  thing.. 
Such  is  the  danger^  as  it  appears  to  us,  of  de*- 
sertinff  the  object  itself,  or  going  beyond  its 
immediate  efiect  and  impression,  in  order  to 
discover  the  sources  of  its  beauty.  Our  vie^ 
of  the  matter  is  eafer,  we  think,  and  far  more 
simple.  We  conceive  the  object  to  be  as66^^ 
ciated  either  in  our  past  experience,  or  by 
some  jmiversal  analogy,  witn  pleasures,  or 
emotions  that  upon  the  whole  are  pleasant ; 
and  that  these  associated  pleasures  are  instan- 
taneously sug^sted,  as  soon  as  the  object  is 
presented,  and  by  the  first  slimpse  of  its  phy- 
sical properties,  with  whic£  inaeed,  they  are 
consuostantiated  and  confounded  in  our  sen-  ^ 
sations. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Knight  is  more  lively,  va* 
nous,  and  discursive,^ than  Mr.  Alison's — but 
not  so  systematic  or  conclusive.  It  is  the 
cleverer  book  of  the  two — ^but  not  the  most 
philosophical  discussion  of  the  subject.  He 
agrees  with  Mr.  Alison  in  holding  the  most 
important,  and^  indeed,  the  only  considerable 
part  of  beauty,  to  depend  upon  association; 
and  has  illustrated  this  opinion  with  a  great 
variety  of  just  and  original  observations.  But 
he  mamtains,  and  maintains  stoutly,  that  there 
is  a  beauty  independent  of  association — ^prior 
to  it,  and  more  original  and  fundamental-— the 
primitive  and  natural  beauty  of  colours  and 
sounds.  Now,  this  we  look  upon  to  be  a 
heresy;  and  a  heresy  inconsistent  with  the 
very  first  principles  of  Catholic  philosophy. 
We  shall  not  stop  at  present  to  give  our  rea- 
sons for  this  opinion,  which  we  siuill  illustrate 
at  large  before  we  being  this  article  to  a  close ; 
— ^but  we  beg  leave  merely  to  suggest  at  pre- 
sent, that  if  our  sense  of  beauty  be  confess* 
edly,  m  most  cases^  the  mere  image  or  reflec* 
tion  of  pleasures  or  emotions  that  have  been 
associated  with  objects  in  themselves  indifier- 
ent,  it  cannot  £iil  to  appear  strange  that  it 
should  also  on  some  fev)  occasions  1^  a  mere 
oiganic  or  siensual  grati£k»tion  of  these  par- 
ticular organs.  Language,  it  is  believed, 
affords  no  other  example  of  so  whimsical  a 
combination  of  different  objects  under  one  ap- 
pellation; or  of  the  confounding  of  a  direct  ^ 
phj^sical  sensation  with  the  suggestion  of  a 
social  or  sympadietic.  moral  leeUng.  We 
would  observe  also,  that  while  Mr.  Knight 
stickles  so  violently  for  this  alloy  of  the  senses 
in  the  constitution  of  beauty^  ne  admits,  un- 
equivocally, that  sublimity  iSj  in  every  in- 
stance, and  in  all  cases,  the  enect  of  aseocia^ 
tion  alone.  Yei  sublimity  and  beauty,  in  any 
just  or  large  sense,  and  with  a  view  to  the 
philosophy  of  either,  are  manifestly  one  and 
the  same;  nor  is  it  conceivable  to  us^  that,  if 
sublimity  be  alteavs  the  result  of  an  associa- 
tion with  ideas  of  power  or  danger,  beauty , 
can  possibly  be.  in  any  case,  the  result  of  a 
mere  pleasurable  impulse  on  the  nerves  of  tha 
eye4>rtheear«   We  shall  retunnj  bowerer,  ta . 
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Hu8  diMmseuon  hereafter.  Of  Mr.  Knight  we 
baTe  only  further  to  obserroj  that  we  think 
he  is  not  less  heretical  in  maintaining,  that 
we  have  no  pleasure  in  sympathising  with 
distress  or  suffering,  but  only  with  mental 
energy ;  and  that,  in  contemplating  the  sub- 
lime, we  are  moved  only*  with  a  sense  of 
power  and  grandeur,  and  never  with  any  feel- 
ing of  terror  or  awe.' — ^These  errors,  however, 
are  less  intimately  connected  with  tiie  subject 
of  our  present  discussion. 

With  Mr.  Stewart  we  have  less  occasion  for 
quarrel:  chiefly^  perhaps,  because  he  has 
made  fewer  positive  assertions,  and  entered 
less  into  the  matter  of  controversy.  His  Essay 
on  the  Beautiful  is  rather  philological  than 
metaphysical.  The  object  of  it  is  to  show  by 
what  gradual  and  successive  extensions  of 
meaning  the  word,  though  at  first  appropri- 
ated to  denote  the  nleasmg  effect  of  colours 
alone,  might  naturaOy  come  to  signify  all  the 
other  pleasing  things  to  which  it  is  now  ap- 
plied. In  this  investigation  he  makes  many 
admirable  remarks,  and  touches,  with  the 
hand  of  a  master,  upon  many  of  the  disputa- 
ble parts  of  the  question  j  but  he  evades  the 
particular  point  at  issue  between  us  and  Mr. 
Knight,  by  statins,  that  it  is  quite  inunaterial 
to  his  purpose,  whether  the  beauty  of  colours 
be  supposed  to  depend  on  their  organic  effect 
on  the  eye,  or  on  some  association  between 
them  and  other  agreeable  emotions — it  being 
enough  for  his  purpose  that  this  was  probably 
the  first  sort  of  beauty  that  was  observed,  and 
that  to  which  the  name  was  at  first  exclusively 
applied.  It  is  evident  to  us,  however,  that  he 
leans  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Knight,  as  to  this 
beauty  being  truly  sensual  or  organic.  In  ob- 
serving, too,  that  beauty  is  not  now  the  name 
of  any  one  thing  or  quality,  but  of  very  many 
different  qualities — and  that  it  is  applied  to 
them  all,  merely  because  they  are  often  united 
in  the  same  objects,  or  perceived  at  the  same 
time  and  by  the  same  organs — it  appears  to  us 
that  he  carries  his  philology  a  litUe  too  far. 
and  disregards  other  princi^es  of  reasoning  or 
fer  higher  authority.  To  give  the  name  of 
beauty,  for  example,  to  every  thing  that  in- 
terests or  pleases  us  through  the  channel  of 
sight,  including  in  this  category  the  mere  im- 
pulse of  light  that  is  pleasant  to  the  organ, 
and  the  presentment  of  objects  whose  whole 
charm  consists  in  awakening  the  memory  of 
social  emotions,  seems  to  us  to  be  confound- 
ing things  together  that  must  always  be  sepa- 
rate in  our  feelings,  and  giving  a  far  greater 
importance  to  the  mere  identity  of  the  organ 

S  which  they  are  perceived,  than  is  warrant- 
cither  by  the  ordinary  language  or  ordinary 
experience  of  men.  Upon  the  same  principle 
we  should  give  this  name  of  beautiful,  and  no 
other^  to  all  acts  of  kindness  or  magnanimity, 
and,  indeed,  to  every  interesting  occurrence 
which  took  place  in  our  sight,  or  came  to  our 
knowledge  by  means  of  the  eye :— nay,  as  the 
ear  is  also  allowed  to  be  a  channel  for  impres- 
sions of  beauty,  the  same  name  should  be 
given  to  any  interesting  or  pleasant  thing  that 
we  hear— and  good  news  read  to  us  from  the 
gtMsette   should  be   denominated  biNiutifuV 


I  Just  as  much  as  a  fine  composition  vH  masie« 
These  things,  however,  are  never  called  beau- 
tiful, and  are  felt,  indeed,  to  afford  a  gratifica 
tion  of  quite  a  different  nature.  It  is  no  doubt 
true,  as  Mr.  Stewart  has  observed,  that  beauty 
is  not  one  thing,  but  many-^-and  does  not 
produce  one  uniform  emotioui  but  an  infinite 
variety  of  emotions.  But. this,  we  conceive, 
is  not  merely  because  many  pleasant  things 
may  be  intimated  to  us  by  the  same  sense, 
but  because  the  things  that  are  called  beauti- 
ful may  be  associated  with  an  infinite  variety 
of  agreeable  emotions  of  the  specific  character 
of  which  their  beauty  will  consequently  par- 
take. Nor  does  it  follow,  from  the  fact  of  thia 
great  variety,  that  there  can  be  no  other  prin- 
ciple of  union  among  these  agreeable  emo- 
tionS)  but  that  of  a  iiame.j  extended  to  them  all 
upon  the  very  slight  ground  of  their  coming 
through  the  same  organ ',  since,  upon  our  the- 
ory^  and  indeed  upon  Mr.  Stewarr s,  in  a  vast 
majority  of  instances^  there  is  the  remarkable 
circumstance  of  their  being  all  su^ested  by  .^ 
association  with  some  present  sensation,  and 
all  modified  and  confounded,  to  our  feelings^ 
by  an  actual  and  direct  perception. 

It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  pursue  these 
criticisms,  or,  indeed,  this  hasty  review  of  the 
speculation  of  other  writers,  any  farther.  The 
few  observations  we  have  already  made,  will 
enable  the  intelligent  reader,  both  to  under- 
stand in  a  general  way  what  nas  been  already 
done  on  the  subject,  and  in  some  degree  pre- 
pare him  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  that 
theory,  substantially  the  same  with  Mr.  Ali- 
son's, which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  illus- 
trate somewhat  more  in  detail. 

The  basis  of  it  is,  that  the  beauty  which 
we  impute  to  outward  objects,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  reflection  of  our  own  inward 
emotions,  and  is  made  up  entirely  of  certain 
little  portions  of  love,  pity,  or  other  affections, 
which  have  been  connected  with  these  ob- 
jects, and  still  adhere  aa  it  were  to  them,  and 
move  us  anew  whenever  they  are  presented  to 
our  observation.  Before  proceeding  to  bring 
any  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition^ 
there  are  two  things  that  it  may  be  proper  to 
explain  a  little  more  distinctly.  First,  What 
are  the  primary  affections,  by  the  guggestion 
of  which  we  think  the  sense  of  beauty  la 
produced  ?  And,  secondly.  What  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  connection  by  which  we  suppose 
that  the  objects  we  call  lieautiful  are  enabled 
to  suggest  these  affections  1 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points,  it  for- 
tunately is  not  necpssary  either  to  enter  into  any 
tedious  details,  or  to  have  recourse  to  any  nice 
distinctions.  AH  sensations  that  are  not  ab- 
solutely indifferent,  and  are,  at  the  same  time, 
either  agreeable,  when  experienced  by  our- 
selves, or  attractive  when  contemplated  in 
others,  may  form  the  foundation  of  the  emo- 
tions of  sublimity  or  beauty.  The  love  of 
sensation  seems  to  be  the  ruling  appetite  of 
human  nature;  and  many  sensations,  in  Mhich 
the  painful  may  be  thought  to  pretlominato. 
are  conseouentfy  sought  for  with  avidity,  and 
recollected  with  interest,  even  in  our  own 
persons.    In  the  persons  of  others^  emotioiiA 
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ttdl  tmn  nJiifol  am oontemplated  withea* 
gi^rn^to  and  delight :  and  Uierefore  we  must 
not  be  surprised  to  find,  that  many  of  the 
pleaaing  seirsaliatiB  of  beaui^  or  £ub}iiiut3r  re- 
aolTe  themaelTee  ultimately  into  recollectioas 
^f  feelings  that  may  appear  to  have  a  very 
V  opposite  character.  Q*he  sum  of  the  whole 
is,  that  every  feelinff  which  it  is  8greeal>le  to 
experience,  to  reeai,  or  to  witness,  may  be- 
come the  souree  of  beauty  in  external  objects^ 
when  it  is  so  oonnected  with  them  as  that 
their  appearance  reminds  us  of  that  feelingA 
Now,  in  real  life,  and  firom  daily  experien(5e 
and  observation,  we  know  that  it  is  agreeable, 
in  the  first  place,  to  recollect  our  own  pleasur* 
able  sensations^  or  to  be  enabled  to  form  a 
Eyely  conception  of  the  pleasures  of  other 
meo,  or  even  of  sentient  oeinss  of  any  de- 
acr^tion.  We  know  likewise,  from  the  same 
sate  anthoiity.  that  there  is  a  certain  delight 
in  the  rememDrapge  of  onr  past,  or  the  con- 
beptioa  of  ourliituie  emotions,  even  thoagk 
attended  with  great  pain,  provided  the  uain 
be  not  forced  too  rudely  on  the  mind,  and  be 
"^  softened  by  the  aoeompeniment  of  any  milder 
teling.  And  finally,  we  know,  in  tne  same 
manner,  that  the  spectacle  or  conception  of 
the  emotions  of  othew,  even  when  in  a  high 
degree  painful,  is  exlrem^y  interesting  and 
attractive,  and  draws  us  away,  not  only  from 
the  consideiation  of  indifferent  objects,  but 
even  from  the  pursuit  of  light  or  frivolous 
enjojnnents.  All  these  are  plain  and  familiar 
&6ts;  of  the  existence  of  which,  however 
they  may  be  explained,  no  one  can  entertain 
the  slightest  doubt — and  into  whidti^  there> 
fore,  we  shall  have  made  no  incmisiderable 
progress,  if  we  can  resolve  the  more  myste- 
nons  foot,  of  the  emotions  we  receive  from 
the  oontemplation  of  sublimity  or  beauty. 

Our  proposition  thenis^  that  these  emotions 
am  not  original  emotions  nor  produced  di- 
ractly  byany  material  qualities  in  the  objects 
whicn  excite  them^  but  are  reflections,  or 
.  images,  of  the  more  radical  and  fiuniliar 
!  emotions  to  which  we  have  already  alluded ; 
and  are  occasioned,  not  by  any  inherent  virtue 
v'^  in  the  objects  before  us,  but  by  the  gi^jdeiits, 
'  H  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  by  which 
,  these  may  have  been  enabled  to  suggest  or 
recal  to  us  our  own  pest  sensations  or  sympa- 
thies. We  might  ailmost  venture,  indeed,  to 
lay  it  down  ae  an  axiom,  that,  except  in  the 
pain  and  palpable  case  of  bodily  pain  or 
pleasure,  we  can  never  be  interested  in  any 
thing  but  the  fortunes  of  sentient  beings; — 
and  that  every  thing  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
mental  emotion,  mnst  have  for  its  object  the 
fulines,  past,  present,  or  possible,  of  something 
capable  of  sensation*  Indep^ident,  therefore, 
of  all  evidence,  and  without  the  help  of  any 
explanation,  we  should  have  been  apt  to  con- 
clude, that  the  emotions  oi  beauty  and  sub- 
limity must  have  for  their  objects  the  sufier- 
iags  or  enjoyments  of  sentient  beings  ;-^and 
te  rcfject,  as  iBtrinsically  abaard  and  inoredi- 
hie,  the  supposition,  mat  material  objects, 
which  obviously  do  neither  hurt  nor  delight 
the  body,  should  yet  excite,  by  their  mere 
^J^aical  qualities^  the  very  powerful  emotions 


which  are  sooieliinea  exeifed  b>  thoq>eotacla 
of  beuity. 

Of  the  feelin|r&  by  their  connection  with 
which  external  objects  become  beautiful,  wa 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  speak  moi^e  mi^ 
nutely ;— aod;  therefore,  it  only  remains,  under 
this  preliminary  view  of  the  subject,  -to  ex)- 
plain  the  nature  of  that  connection  by  whi^ 
we  conceive  this  efiecl  to  be  produced.  Here, 
also,  there  is  but  little  need  for  minuteness 
or  fulness  of  enumeration.  Almost  eYery  iia^ 
by  which  two  objects  can  be  bound  togethat 
in  the  imagination,  in  such  a  manner  as  that 
the  presentment  of  the  one  shall  recal  the 
memory  of  the  other; — or,  in  other  \vordS| 
almost  every  possible  relation  which  cai| 
subsist  between  such  objects,  may  serve  to 
connect  the  things  we  call  sublime  and  beau* 
tiful,  with  feelings  that  are  interesting  or  de* 
lightful.  It  may  be  useful,  however,  to  class 
these  bonds  of  association  between  mind  and 
matter  in  a  rude  and  general  way. 

It  appeara  to  us,  then,  that  objects  are 
sublime  or  beautiful,  first,  when  th^  ace  the 
natural  signs,  and  perpetual  concomitants  <tf  > 
pleasurable  sensations,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  sonm 
lively  feeling  or  emotion  in  ourselves  Or  in 
some  other  sentient  beings;  or.  secondly j  wheoa 
they  are  the  arbitrary  or  acciclental  concomi- 
tants of  such  feelings;  or,  thirdly,  when  th^ 
bear  some  analogy  or  fanciful  resemblance  t# 
things  with  which  these  emotions  are  neces- 
sarily connected.  In  endeavouring  to  Dlua- 
tmte  the  nature  of  these  several  relations,  wa 
shall  be  led  to  lay  before  our  readers  same- 
proofs  that  appear  to  us  satiaiactory  of  thi» 
truth  of  the  general  theory. 

The  most  obvious,  and  the  strongest  aaso- 
ciation  that  can  be  established  between  in** 
ward  feelings  and  external  objects  is.  where 
the  object  is  necessarily  and  universally  con* 
nected  with  the  feeling  by  the  law  of  nature, 
so  that  it  is  always  presented  to  the  sensaa 
when  the  feeling  is  impressed  upon  the  mind 
— as  the  sight  or  the  sound  of  laughter,  witJh 
the  feeling  of  gaiety — of  weeping,  with  dis- 
tress— of  the  sound  of  thunder,  with  idem 
of  danger  and  power.  Let  us  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  the  last  instance. — Nothing,  per- 
hap,  in  the  whole  range  of  nature,  is  more 
strikingly  and  nnivenolly  sublime  than  the 
sound  we  have  just  mentioned;  yet  it  seema 
obvious,  that  the  sense  of  sublimity  is  pro- 
duced, not  by  any  quality  that  is  perceived 
by  the  ear,  but  altogether  by  the  impression  ^ 
of  power  and  of  danger  that  is  necessarily  ^ 
maae  upon  the  mind,  whenever  that  sound  m 
heard.  That  it  is  not  produced  by  any  pecu> 
liarity  in  the  sound  itself,  is  certain,  from  the 
mistakes  that  are  frequently  made  with  re- 
gard to  it.  The  noise  of  a  cart  rattling  over 
the  stones,  is  often  mistaken  for  thunder;  and 
as  long  as  the  mistake  lasts,  this  very  vulgar 
and  insignificant  noise  is  actually  felt  to  be 
prodigiously  sublime.  It  is  so  felt,  however, 
it  is  perfectly  pkin,  merely  because  it  is'lfaen 
associated  with  ideas  of  prodigious  power  and 
undefined  danger; — and  the  sublimity  is  ac* 
cordingly  destroyed,  the  moment  the  asao* 
ciatiioii  is  dissolved^  though  the  sound  itmikS 
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wmi  its  «ffHit  on  tlw  organ,  eontmiM  esacOf 

the  same.  This,  therefore,  is  an  Infitanoe  in 
which  SQblimtty  is  distincdy  proved  to  oon- 
wty  not  in  any  physical  qnality  of  the  object 
10  which  it  is  aaoribed,  bnt  in  its  necessary 
OMBMCtion  with  that  Tast  and  wieontroUed 
i^aRleer  which  is  the  natoral  object  of  awe  and 
foaention. 

We  may  now  take  an  example  a  little  less 
plain  and  elementary.  The  most  beautifol 
object  in  nature,  perhaps,  is  the  eonntenance 
of  a  ycmng  and  Deantiful  woman  \ — and  we 
tea  apt  at  first  to  imagine,  that,  independent 
of  all  associations,  the  n>rm  and  colours  which 
it  displays  are,  in  themselves,  lovely  and  en- 
gaging j  and  would  appear  charmmg  to  all 
behoiaers,  with  whatever  other  qualities  or 
inpreseions  they  might  happen  to  be  con- 
nected. A  very  little  reflection,  however, 
will  probably  be  sufficient  to  convince  us  of 
fiia  fallacy  of  this  impression ;  and  to  satisfy 
us,  that  wnat  we  admire  is  not  a  combination 
of  forma  and  colours,  (which  could  never  ex- 
cite any  mental  emotion,)  but  a  collection  of 
signs  and  tokens  of  certain  mental  feelings 
aad  aiTectionS)  which  are  jiniv<9nally  recog- 
V  jused  00  the  proper  objects  of  love  and  sym- 
pathy. Laying  aside  the  emotions  arising 
mm  difference  of  sex,  and  supposing  female 
beanty  to  be  contemplated  hj  the  pure  and 
wienvyinff  eye  of  a  female,  it  seems  quite 
obvious,  that,  among  its  ingredients,  we  should 
tinoo  the  signs  of  two  different  sets  of  quali- 
ties, that  are  neither  of  them  the  object  of 
sight,  but  of  a  far  higher  faculty; — in  the  firf:t 
place, of  ^routh and  health;  and  in  the  second 
place,  of  innocence,  gaiety,  sensibility,  intel- 
I^IODOO,  delicacy  or  vivacity.  Now,  without 
eniaiging  upon  the  natural  effect  of  these 
suggestions,  we  shall  just  suppose  that  the 
appearances,  which  must  be  admitted  at 
ait  events  to  be  actually  significant  of  the 
onalities  we  have  enumerate,  had  been  by 
the  law  of  nature  attached  to  the  very  oppo* 
site  qualities; — ^that  the  smooth  forehead,  the 
film  cheek,  and  the  full  lip,  which  are  now 
so  distin^ly  expressive  to  us  of  the  gay  and 
vigorous  periods  of  youth--and  the  clear  and 
blooming  complexion,  which  indicates  health 
and  activity,  had  been  in  hct  the  forms  uid 
ooiours  b^  which  old  a^  and  sidmess  were 
ofaamotensed ;  and  that,  mstead  of  being  found 
united  to  those  sources  and  seasons  of  enjoy- 
ment, they  had  been  the  badges  by  which 
iMiiture  pointed  out  that  state  of  suffering  and 
iecay  which  is  now  signified  to  us  by  the 
livid  and  emaciated  face  of  sidmess,  or  the 
wrinkled  front,  the  quivering  lip,  and  hollow 
csheek  of  age ;— If  this  were  the  familiar  law 
of  our  nature,  can  it  be  doubted  that  we  should 
took  upon  these  appearances,  not  with  raptare, 
bnt  with  aversion — and  consider  it  as  abso- 
Intaiy  ludicrous  or  disgusting,  to  wpeuk  of  the 
boauty  of  what  was  interpreted  by  every  one 
as  the  lamented  sisn  of  pain  and  decrepitude? 
Mr.  Knight  himself,  though  a  firm  believer  in 
iht  intnnsic  beauty  of  CMonrs,  is  so  much  of 
this  opfluon,  that  he  thinks  it  entirely  owing 
to  those  associations  that  wo  pr^er  the  tamo 
and  companuimfy  poor  colottis 


of  a  youihAil  free,  to  Ao  riehtf  f ntM  ksnat 
vahegated  coontenanoe  of  a  pimpled  dnmk 
aid! 

Such,  we  conceive,  would  be  Iho  .inevfta<» 
ble  effect  of  dissolving  the  sobsistineoonnect- 
ion  between  the  animating  ideas  of  nope  and 
enjoyment,  and  those  visible  appearances 
which  are  now  significant  of  those  erootionf^ 
and  derive  their  whole  beauty  from  that 
signification.  Bnt  the  effect  would  be  still 
stron^r,  if  we  could  suppose  the  morsf  ex« 
pression  of  those  appearances  to  be  reversed 
m  the  same  manner.  If  the  smile,  which 
now  enchants  us^  as  the  exprosoion  of  inn^ 
cenoe  and  affection,  were  tne  sign.altaeiled 
by  nature  to  guilt  and  malignity — ^if  thebhidi 
wliic^  expresses  delicacy,  and  the  glance  that 
speaks  intelliffenoe,  vivacity,  and  softness,  had 
always  been  found  united  with  brutal  passioo 
or  idiot  moodiness;  is  it  not  certain,  tnat  tlio 
whole  of  their  beauty  woidd  be  extinguislied, 
and  that  our  emotions  from  the  sight  of  them  ^^ 
would  be  exactly  the  reverae  of  what  thtf 
nowcret 

That  the  beauty  of  a  living  and  sentient 
creature  should  <fepend,  in  a  great  dogneo, 
upon  quaHties  peculiar  to  such  a  crestoi^ 
rather  than  upon  the  more  physical  attributes 
which  it  may  possess  in  common  with  the 
inert  matter  annmd  it,  cannot  indeed  appesar 
a  very  improbable  supposition  to  any  one. 
But  it  may  DC  more  difficult  for  some  persons 
to  understand  how  the  beauty  of  mere  dead* 
matter  should  be  derived  from  the  feelings 
and  sympathies  of  sentient  beings.  It  is  ab» 
solutely  necessary,  therefore^  that  wo  should 
give  an  instance  or  two  m  this  derivation 
also. 

Ft  is  easy  enough  to  vnderstaaid  how  the 
sight  of  a  picture  or  statue  i^onld  affeet  us 
nearly  in  the  same,  way  as  the*  ftight  of  the 
original :  nor  is  it  much  more  diffioilt  to  eon*- 
oeive,  how  the  sight  of  a  cottage  should  givo 
us  something  of  the  tame  feeling  as  the  nght 
of  a  peasant's  family ;  and  the  aspect  of  a  towa 
raise  many  of  the  same  ideas  as  the  appeoi»» 
ance  of  a  multitude  of  persons.  We  may 
begin,  therefore,  with  an  example  a  little 
more  complicated.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
case  of  a  common  English  landscape— grsen 
meadows  with  grazing  and  ruminating  cattle 
-—canals  or  navigable  rivers — well  fenoed, 
well  cultivated  fields— neat,  clean,  scattered 
cottaffes — humble  antique  churohes,  with 
church-yard  elm^  and  crossing  hedgerovrs-^ 
all  seen  under  bright  skies,  and  in  good  wea* 
ther:-— There  is  much  beauty,  as  overy  one^ 
will  acknowledge,  in  such  a  scene.  But  in' 
what  does  the  beauty  oonsfst?  Not  certainly 
in  the  mere  mixture  of  colours  and  forms ;  for 
colours  more  pleasing,  and  lines  more  grace- 
ful, (according  to  any  theory  of  grace  that 
maybe  prefeiTOd,)miffht  be  mead  upon  ft 
board,  or  a  painter's  piulet,  without  engaging 
the  eye  to  a  second  glance,  or  raising  llio 
least  emotion  in  the  nund ;  biit  in  the  picture 
of  human  happiness  that  is  presented  to  our 
imaginations  and  affections— in  tin  visible 
and  unequivocal  signs  of  comfort,  and  cheeiw 
f ol  and  poaoeM  enjoymoDt-Hana  of  that  so* 


eafli  md  ^§mmMt  iatntty  tkat  ^omsm  its 
OMitiniuuice — and  of  tke  piety  by  -trhidli  it  w 
easlted— «ad  of  tk#  siminichy  by  which  it  is 
cantiaBtfid  with  ite. guilt  and  the  fever  of  a 
ci^  life ; — iu  the  iraa^  of  health  and  tem- 
perance and  plenty  which  it  exhibits  to  every 
eye--4ind  in  the  glimpses  which  it  aflfords  to 
warmer  imagiaationi)  of  those  primitire  or 
fabulous  times,  when  roan  was  uncorrupted 
by  huury  and  ambition^  and  of  those  humble 
retreats  m  which  we  still  delight  to  imagine 
that  love  and  philoecmhy  may  find  aa  mpol- 
Ivted  asylum.  At  all  events,  however,  it  is 
human  feeling  that  excites  our  sympathy,  and 
forms  the  true  object  of  our  emotions.  It  is 
"  aao,  and  man  alons^  that  we  see  in  the  beau- 
ties of  the  earth  which  he  inhabits ;— oi^  if  a 
move  sensitive  and  extended  symoathy  con- 
nect us  with  the  lower  families  of  animated 
nature,  and  make  us  rejoice  with  the  lambs 
that  bleat  on  the  uplands,  or  the  cattle  that 
repose  in  the  valley,  or  even  with  the  living 
plants  that  drink  the  bright  sun  and  the 
Dslmy  air  beside  them,  it  is  still  the  idea  of 
enjoyment — of  fee]iiip*s  that  animate  the  ex- 
istence of  sentient  bemes — that  calls  forth  all 
ottr  emotions,  and  is  Uie  parent  of  all  the 
beauty  with  which  we  proceed  to  invest  the 
inaoimate  creation  around  us. 

instead  of  this  quiet  and  tame  En^h 
landscape,  let  us  now  lake  a  Welch  or  a 
Highland  scene ;  and  see  whether  its  beau- 
ties will  admit  of  being  explained  on  the 
same  principle.  Here,  we  snail  have  lofty 
mountains,  and  rocky  cuid  lonely  recesses — 
toftod  woods  hung  over  precipices— lakes 
intersected  with  castled  promontories — am- 
ple solitudes  of  unploughed  and  untrodden 
valleys — nameless  and  gigantic  mine — and 
mountain  echoes  repeating  the  scream  of  the 
eagle  and  the  roar  of  the  cataract.  This, 
too,  is  beautiful; — ^and,  to  those  who  can 
interpret  the  language  it  speaks,  far  more 
beautiful  than  tlie  prosperous  scene  with 
which  we  have  contrasted  it.  Yet,  lonely  as 
it  is,  it  is  to  the  recollection  of  man  and  the 
suggestion  of  human  feelings  that  its  beauty 
also  is  owing.  The  mere  forms  and  colours 
that  compose  its  visible  appearance,  are  no 
more  Capable  of  exciting  any  emotion  in  the 
mind,  than  the  forms  and  colours  of  a  Turkey 
carpet.  It  is  sympathy  with  the  present  or 
the  past,  or  the  imaginary  inhabitants  of  such 
a  region,  that  alone  gives  it  either  interest  or 
beauty ;  and  the  delight  of  those  who  behold 
it,  will  always  be  found  to  be  in  exact  pro» 
portion  to  the  force  of  their  imaginations,  and 
the  warmth  of  their  social  aifections.  The 
leading  impressions,  here,  are  those  of  ro- 
mantic seclusion,  and  primeval  simplicity; 
lovers  sequestered  in  these  blissful  solitudes, 
"  from  towns  and  toils  remote," — and  rustic 
poets  and  philosophers  communing  with  na- 
ture, and  at  a  distance  from  the  low  pursuits 
and  selfish  mallgnitv  of  ordinary  mortals ; — 
then  there  ic  the  sublime  impression  of  the 
Mighty  Pow<;r  which  piled  the  massive  diffs 
upon  each  other,  and  rent  the  mountains 
•  asuiider,  and  scattered  their  giant  fragments 
at  their  baw  ^—^md  all  the  images  connected 


with  die  monitaeat^  of  anoienl  magaifeceiio 

aod  extinguished  hostility— <he  mds,  and- 
the  combats,  and  the  triumphs  of  its  wild  and  - 
pnnitive  inhabitants,'  contmsted  with  tha*- 
stiUness  and  desolation  of  the  seenee  where 
they  lie  interred; — ^and  the  romantic  ideas' 
attached  to  their  ancient  traditions,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  the  actual  life  of  their  des- 
cendants—their wild  and  enthusiastic  poetry 
— ^their  gloomy  superstitions — ^their  attach- 
naent  to  their  chiefs — the  dangers,  and  tba 
hardships  and  enjoyments  of  their  lonely 
huntings  and  fishin^s^their  pastoml  shielings 
on  the  mountains  m  summer-^and  the  tales 
and  the  sports  that  amuse  the  little  groups 
that  are  frozen  into  their  vast  and  trackless 
valleys  ia  the  wmter.  Add  to  all  this,  th« 
traces  of  vast  and  obscure  antiquity  that  are 
impressed  on  the  language  and  the  habits  of 
the  people,  and  on  the  cliffs,  and  caves,  and 
gulfy  torrents  of  the  land;  and  the  solenm 
and  touching  reflection,  perpetually  recurring,' 
of  the  weakness  and  insignificance  of  perish- 
able man,  whose  generations  thus  pass  awav 
into  oblivion,  with  all  their  toils  and  ambi- 
tion; while  nature  holds  on  her  unvaiying 
course,  and  pours  out  her  streams,  and  re- 
news Ker  forests,  with  undeeaying  activity, 
regardless  of  the  fate  of  her  proud  and  perish- 
able sovereign. 

We  have  said  enough,  we  believe,  to  let' 
our  readers  understand  what  we  mean  hy 
external  objects  being  the  natural  signs  or 
concomitants  of  human  sympathies  or  emo- 
tions. Yet  we  cannot  refmm  from  adding 
one  other  illustration,  and  askhig  on  what 
other  principle  we  can  account  for  the  beauty 
of  ^ring  ?  Winter  has  shades  as  deep,  and 
colours  as  brilliant:  and  the  great  foimsof 
nature  are  substantially  the  same  through  ail 
the  revolutions  of  the  year.  We  shall  seek 
in  vain,  therefore,  in  the  accidents  of  mere 
or^nic  matter,  for  the  sources  of  that  "ver- 
nu  delight  ana  joy,"  which  subject  all  finer 
spirits  to  an  annual  intoxication,  and  strike 
home  the  sense  of  beauty  even  to  hearts  that 
seem  proof  against  it  under  all  other  aspects. 
And  it  is  not  among  the  Dead  but  among  the 
Living,  that  this  beauty  originates.  It  is  the 
renovation  of  life  and  of  joy  to  all  animated 
beings,  that  constitutes  this 


it  jubilee  of 
nature ; — the  young  of  animals  bursting  into 
existence — ^the  simple  and  universal  pleasures 
which  are  diffused  by  the  mere  temperature 
of  the  air,  and  the  profusion  of  sustenance— 
the  pairing  of  birds — ^the  cheerful  resumption 
of  rustic  toils — ^the  great  alleviation  of  ail  the 
miseries  of  poverty  and  sickness — our  sym- 
pathy with  me  youns  life,  and  the  promise 
and  the  hazards  of  the  ve^table  creation-— 
the  solemn,  yet  cheering,  impression  of  the 
constancy  of  nature  to  her  ^reat  periods  of 
renovation — and  the  hopes  that  dart  sponta- 
neously forward  into  the  new  circle  of^  exer- 
tions and  enjoyments  ihat  is  opened  up  by  her 
hand  and  her  example.  tSuch  are  some  of 
the  conceptions  that  are  forced  upon  us  by 
the  appearances  of  returning  spring;  and  that 
seem  to  account  for  the  emotions  of  delight 
with  whidi  these  appearances  are  hailed,  l>y 


eT«ffy  mind  flndowed  witk  wiyiiagrBPi  of  sen* 
gability,  aomewliat  better  than  the  hrightneas 
of  the  oolottra,  or  the  agreeableneas  of  the 
smells  tluit  are  then  prfeBented  to  our  eenaes. 

Thev  are  kindred  conceptions  that  oonati- 
tnte  all  the  beauty  of  childaood.  The  fonns 
and  colours  that  are  pecnliar  to  that  age.  are 
not  neoefiearily  or.  absolutely  beaotilul  in 
themselves ;  for,  in  a  grown  person,  the  same 
forms  and  colours  would  be  either  ludicrous 
or  disgusting.  It  is  their  indestructible  con- 
iiectioa  with  the  engaging  ideas  of  innocence 
—of  careless  gaiety — of  unsuspecting  confi- 
dence^— made  still  more  tender  and  attract- 
ive by  the  recoUection  of  helplessness,  and 
blameless  and  haiq[>y  isnorance— of  the  anx* 
ifftts  affection  that  watches  over  all  their  ways 
— and  of  the  hopes  and  fears  that  seek  to 
pierce  futurity,  for  those  who  have  neither 
tears  nor  cares  nor  anxieties  for  themselves. 

These  few  illustrations  will  probably  be 
sufficient  to  give  our  readers  a  general  con- 
ception of  the  character  and  the  ^unds  of 
that  theory  of  beauty  which  we  think  affords 
the  only  true  or  consistent  account  of  its  na- 
ture. They  are  all  examples,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, of  the  First  and  most  important  con- 
section  which  wo  think  may  be  diiown  to 
exist  between  external  objects  and  the  senti- 
ments or  emotions  of  the  mind ;  or  cases,  in 
vhioh  the  visible  phenomeoa  are  the  natural 
imd  universal  acoompanimeats  of  the  emo- 
tion, and  are  consequently  capable  of  reviving 
that  emotion,  in  some  degree,  in  the  breast 
of  every  beholder.  If  the  tenor  of  those 
illustrations  has  been  such  as  to  mtke  any 
impression  in  favour  of  the  general  theory, 
we  conceive  that  it  must  be  very  greatly  con- 
firmed by  the  slightest  consideration  of  the 
Second  class  of  cases,  or  those  ia  which  the 
external  object  is  not  the  natural  and  neces- 
sary, but  only  the  occasional  or  accidental 
concomitant  of  the  emotion  which  it  recals. 
In  the  former  instances,  some  conception  of 
beauty  seems  to  be  inseparable  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  objects ;  and  being  impressed, 
in  some  degree,  upon  all  persons  to  whom 
they  are  presentea,  there  is  evidently  room 
for  insinuating  that  it  is  an  independent  and 
intrinsic  quality  of  their  nature,  and  does  not 
arise  from  association  with  any  thing  else. 
In  the  instances,  however,  to  which  we  are 
now  to  allude,  this  perception  of  beauty  is 
not  universal,  but  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  opportunities  which  each  individual  has 
had  to  associate  ideas  of  emotion  with  the 
object  to  which  it  is  ascribed: — the  same 
thing  appearing  beautiful  to  those  who  have 
been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  such  asso- 
ciations, and  indifferent  to  those  who  have 
not.  Such  instances,  therefore,  really  afford 
an  experimentum  cruets  as  to  the  tmtn  of  the 
theory  in  question ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive 
any  more  complete  evidence,  both  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  or  intrinsic  beauty, 
and  that  it  depends  altogether  on  those  asso- 
ciations with  which  it  is  thus  found  to  come 
and  to  disappear. 

The  acciciental  or  arbitrary  relations  that 
may  thus  be  established  between  natural 


sjftiipKlhiflii  or  etnoQoiHj^  and  MBtoraal  oUmI^ 
may  be  either  such  as  occur  to  whole  clnitoi 
of  men,  or  are  confined  to  particular  iiidU* 
vidoals.  Among  the  fonaer,  those  that  i^ 
ply  to  different  nations  or  races  of  men,  aro 
the  most  important  and  remarkable ;  and  con* 
stitute  the  basis  of  those  peculiarities  bj 
which  natimud  tastes  are  distingoished.'— 
Take  again,  for  example,  the  instance  of  i^ 
male  beauty — and  thmk  what  different  an^ 
inconsiiilent  standards  would  be  fixed  for  it 
in  the  different  regions  of  the  world; — in 
Africa,  in  Asia,  and  in  Europe ; — ^in  Tartary 
and  in  Greece:  in  Lapland,  P&tagonia.  and 
Circassia.  If  tnere  was  any  thing  absolutely 
or  intrinsically  beautiful,  in  any  m  the  fomui 
thus  distinffutshed,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
men  should  differ  so  ontrageouaJy  in  tbnf 
conceptions  of  it :  if  beauty  were  a  real  and 
independent  ouality,  it  seems  impossible  that 
it  should  be  distinctly  and  clearly  felt  by  one 
set  of  persons,  where  another  set,  altogether 
as  sensitive,  could  see  nothing  but  its  oppo- 
site; and  if  it  were  actually  and  inseparably 
attached  to  certain  Ibrms,  colours,  or  propor- 
tions, it  must  appear  utterly  inexplicable  that 
it  should  be  felt  and  perceived  in  the  mosi 
opposite  forma  and  proportion,  in  objects  of 
the  same  description.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
all  beauty  consist  in  reminding  us  of  certain 
natural  sympathies  and  objects  of  emotioni 
with  which  they  have  been  habitually  con- 
nected, it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  the  most 
different  forms  should  be  felt  to  be  equally 
beautiful.  If  female  beauty,  for  instance, 
consist  in  the  visible  signs  and  expressions 
of  youth  and  health,  and  of  gentleness,  vi- 
vacity, and  kindness ;  then  it  will  necessarily 
happen,  that  the  forms,  and  colours  and  pro- 
portions which  nature  may  have  connected 
with  those  Qualities,  in  the  different  climates 
or  regions  ot  the  world,  will  all  appear  equally 
beautiful  to  those  who  nave  been  accustomed 
to  recognise  them  as  the  signs  of  such  quali- 
ties; v^le  they  will  be  respectively  indif- 
ferent to  those  who  have  not  learned  to  inter- 
pret them  in  this  sense,  and  displeasing  to 
those  whom  experience  has  led  to  consider 
them  as  the  signs  of  opposite  Qualities. 

The  case  is  the  same,  thoogn,  perhaps  to  a 
smaller  degree,  as  to  the  pecu&rity  of  national 
taste  in  other  particulars.  The  style  of  dress 
and  architecture  in  e verv  nation,  if  not  adopted 
from  mere  want  of  skill,  or  penury  of  mate- 
rials, always  appears  beautiful  to  tne  natives, 
and  somewhat  monstrous  and  absurd  to 
foreigners; — and  the  general  character  and 
aspect  of  their  landscape,  in  like  manner,  if 
not  associated  with  substantial  evils  and  in- 
conveniences, always  -appears  more  beautiful 
and  enchanting  than  the  scenery  of  any  other 
region.  The  fact  is  still  more  striking,  per- 
haps, in  the  case  of  music ; — in  the  effects  of 
those  national  airs^  with  which  even  the  most 
uncultivated  imaginations  have  connected  so 
many  interesting  recollections ;  and  in  the  de- 
light with  which  all  persons  of  sensibility 
catch  the  strains  of  their  native  melodies  in 
strange  or  in  distant  lands.  It  is  owln^  chiefly 
to  the  same  sort  of  arbitrary  and  national  as* 
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■dmatvofi,  IfeUt  iwMe  is  tk&uAt  in  gar  ooloar 
m  Buro^,  where  it  is  used  at  weadings — 
and  a  diema)  coloar  in  Chma,  where  it  is  used 
Ibr  monming; — that  we  think  jew-treesj 
gloomy,  because  they  are  planted  in  diurch- 
vards— and  ]ai%;e  masses  or  powdered  borse^ 
oair  majestic,  because  we  see  them  on  tlM 
beads  ol  judges  and  bishops. 

Next  to  those  curious  instanoes  of  arbitiaiy 
or  limited  associations  that  are  exemplified  in 
the  dirersities  of  national  taste,  are  those  that 
are  produced  by  the  differences  of  instruction 
or  education.  It  external  objects  were  sublime 
and  beautiful  in  themselves,  it  is  plam,  tlmt 
they  would  appear  equally  so  to  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  their  origin,  and  to  those 
to  whom  it  was  unknown.  Yet  it  is  not  easy, 
perhaps,  to  calculate  the  degree  to  which  our 
notions  of  beauty  and  sublimity  are  now  influ- 
enced^ orer  all  Europe,  by  the  study  of  clas- 
sical literature;  or  the  number  of  impressions 
of  this  sort  which  the  well-educated  oonse- 
qaently  receive,  from  obiects  that  are  utterly 
uidifferent  to  uninstructed  persons  of  the  same 
natural  Sensibility.  We  gladly  avail  ourselves, 
onon  this  subject,  of  the  beautiful  expressions 
or  Mr.  Alison. 

''  The  delight  which  most  men  of  education 
reeeive  from  the  consideration  of  antiquity, 
and  the  beauty  that  they  discover  in  every 
object  which  is  connected  with  ancient  times, 
is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
same  cause.  The  antiquarian,  in  his  cabinet, 
announded  by  the  relics  of  former  ages,  seems 
to  himself  to  be  removed  to  periods  tnat  are 
long  since  past,  and  indulges  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  living  m  a  world,  which,  by  a  very 
natnml  kind  of  prejudice,  we  are  alwajrs  wil- 
ling to  believe  was  ooth  wiser  and  better  than 
the  present.  All  that  is  venerable  or  laudable 
in  the  history  of  these  times,  present  them- 
selves to  his  memory.  The  ^llantry,  the 
heroism,  the  patriotism  of  antiquity,  rise  again 
before  his  view,  softened  by  the  obscurity  in 
which  they  are  involved,  and  rendered  more 
seducing  to  the  ima^nation  by  that  obscurity 
itself,  which,  while  it  mingles  a  sentiment  of 
regret  amid  his  pursuits^  serves  at  the  same 
time  to  stimulate  his  fancy  to  fill  up,  by  its 
•wn  creation,  those  long  intervals  of  time  of 
which  history  has  preserved  no  record. 

'<  And  what  is  it  that  constitutes  that  emotion 
•f  sublime  delight,  which  evenr  man  of  com- 
mon sensibihty  feels  upon  the  first  prospect  of 
Rome  ?  It  is  not  the  scene  of  destruction  which 
is  before  him.  It  is  not  the  Tiber,  diminished 
in  his  imagination  to  a  paltry  stream,  fiowhig 
•mid  the  ruins  of  that  magnificence  which  it 
once  adorned.  It  is  not  the  triumph  of  super- 
stition over  the  wreck  of  human  greatness, 
and  its  monuments  erected  upon  the  very 
spot  where  the  first  honours  of  humanity  have 
Men  gained.  It  is  ancient  Rome  which  fills 
his  iinagination.  It  is  the  country  of  Csosar, 
and  Cicero,  and  Vii^gil,  which  is  Mfore  him. 
It  is  the  Mistress  of  the  world  which  he  sees, 
and  who  seems  to  him  to  rise  again  from  her 
tomb,  to  give  laws  to  the  universe.  All  that 
the  labours  of  his  yonth,  ot  the  stiidies  of  his 
UMt«f«r  age  hftftt  aoqoired,  with  legud  to  tlie 


history  of  ous  groat  poopTo,  opm  at  ohoe  bo*' 
fore  his  imagmation,  and  present  him  with  a 
field  of  high  and  solemn  imagery,  which  can 
never  be  exhausted.  Take  from  him  theaB< 
associations — conceal  from  him  that  it  is 
Rome  that  he  sees,  and  how  different  would 
be  his  emotion!" 

The  influences  of  the  same  studies  may  be 
traced,  indeed,  through  almost  all  our  imprea- 
sions  of  beauty — and  especially  in  the  feelings 
which  we  receive  from  the  contemplation  of 
rural  scenery;  where  the  images  and  recoU 
lections  which  have  been  associated  with  sueh 
objects,  in  the  enchanting  strains  of  the  poets, 
are  perpetually  recalled  by  their  appearance; 
and  give  an  interest  and  a  beauty  to  the  pros- 
pect, of  which  the  uninstrocted  cannot  nave 
the  slightest  perception.  Upon  this  subject, 
also,  Mr.  Alison  has  expressed  himself  with 
his  usual  warmth  and  elegance.  After  dis- 
serving, that,  in  childhood,  the  beauties  of 
nature  have  scarcely  any  existence  for  those 
who  have  as  yet  but  little  general  sympathty 
with  mankind,  he  proceeds  to  slate,  tnat  they 
are  usually  first  recommended  to  notice  by 
the  poet&  to  whom  we  are  introdneed  in  the 
course  or  education ;  and  who,  in  a  raaanev, 
create  them  for  us,  by  the  associations  whioli 
they  enable  us  to  form  with  their  visible  ap- 
pearance. 

<<How  diffbrent,  from  this  period,  beoone 
the  sentiments  with  which  tne  scenery  ef 
nature  is  contemplated,  by  those  who  nave 
any  imagination !  The  beautifttl  forms  of  aa* 
cient  mythology,  with  which  tk&  Imcy  of. 
poets  peof^d  every  element,  are  now  ready 
to  appear  to  their  minds,  upon  the  jpfespeel 
of  every  scene.  The  desenptiona  of  anoieot 
authors,  so  long  admired,  imd  so  deserving  of 
admiration,  occur  to  them  at  ertrj  moment, 
and  with  them,  all  those  enthusiastic  ideaa  or 
ancient  genius  and  glory,  which  the  study  of 
so  many  years  of  youtii  so  natmally  leads 
them  to  form.  Or,  if  the  study  of  modem 
poetry  has  succeeded  to  that  of  the  ancient,  a 
thousand  other  beautiful  associations  are  ao« 
quired,  which,  instead  of  destroying,  serve 
easily  to  unite  with  the  former,  and  to  effbid 
a  new  source  of  delight.  The  awful  fomui 
of  Gothic  superstition,  the  wild  and  ramaDtio 
imagery,  which  the  turbulence  of  the  middle 
aces,  tne  Crusades,  and  the  institution  of 
chivalry  have  spread  over  every  eoentfy  of 
Europe,  arise  to  the  imagination  in  every 
scene;  accompanied  with  all  those  pleasiM 
recollections  of  prowess,  and  adventure,  ana 
courteous  manners,  which  distinguished  those 
memorable  times.  With  such  images  in  their 
minds,  it  is  not  common  nature  that  aopean 
to  surround  them.  It  is  nature  embeUi^ed 
and  made  sacred  by  the  memory  g(  Theocriius 
and  Virgil,  and  Milton  and  Tasso;  their  ge* 
nius  seems  still  to  linger  among  the  soenes 
which  inspired  it,  and  to  irradiate  ev^ry  obieot 
where  it  dwells;  and  the  creation  of  their 
hncj  seem  the  fit  inhabitants  of  that  naturei 
whi&  their  descriptions  have  clothed  with 
beauty." 

It  is  needless,  for  the  purpose  of  mere  illus. 
tiatioBi  Id  pursue  this  subjeet  of  arbitrary  ot 
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aMidantel  Msomtkni  Uuoagiball  tbe  diviuoos 
of  ^iach  it  is  saseeptible;  and,  indeed,  the 
tMk  woidd  b9  endlees ;  auoe  there  is  «oaroely 
dmf  (daas  in  eocietyTniich  nay  not  be  shown 
CO  liave  peculiar  aflsooiationa  of  intereat  and 
emotion  with  ol^eeta  which  are  not  so  con- 
nected in  the  minds  of  any  other  class*  The 
jmmg  and  the  old — the  rich  and  the  poor— 
tke  artist  and  the  man  of  science — ^the  in- 
habitant of  the  city  and  the  inhabitant  of  the 
country — the  man  of  business  and  the  man 
of  pleasure — the  domestic  and  the  dissipated, 
—-41^,  even  the  followers  of  almost  every 
different  stadyor  profession*  have  perceptions 
of  beauty,  because  they  naye  associations 
with  external  objects,  which  are  peculiar  to 
tfaemseiyes,  and  haye  no  existeaee  for  any 
other  peraons.  Bat,  though  the  detail  of  sucn 
iDBtanoea  eould  not  fail  to  show,  in  the  dear- 
est and  most  conyioein^  manner,  how  directly 
the  notion  of  beauty  is  derived  from  some 
more  radical  and  familiar  emotion,  and  how 
sasny  and  vanoos  are  the  channels  by  which 
inch  emotions  are  transmitted,  enough,  per** 
haps,  has  been  already  said,  to  put  our  readers 
in  possessioii  of  the  principles  and  general 
bemngs  of  an  argument  which  we  must  not 
think  of  exhausting. 

Before  entfrely  leaving  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  however,  let  us  pause  for  a  moment 
•a  die  famiiiar  but  very  striking  and  decisive 
mstanoe  of  our  varymg  and  oontnulictory 
jod^ents,  as  to  the  beauty  of  the  successive 
faafaions  of  dress  that  have  existed  withm  our 
own  rememibrance.  ML  persons  who  still 
eontiane  to  find  amusement  in  society,  aad 
ave  net  old  enough  to  enjoy  only  the  recollect 
tieiia  of  their  youth,  think  tae  prevailing 
&shionB  becoming  and  graoeful,  and  the 
£EMhions  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  old 
intolerably  ugly  and  ridiculous.  The  younger 
diey  are,  and  the  mora  they  mix  in  society, 
thia  impression  is  the  stronger;  and  the  fact 
is  werdi  noticing;  because  there  is  really  no 
•ne  thing  as  to  which  persons  judging  merely 
from  their  feelings,  and  therefore  less  likely 
to  be  misled  by  any  syst^ns  or  theories,  are 
to  very  positive  and  decided,  as  that  estab* 
lished  fashions  are  beautiful  in  themselves; 
and  that  exploded  fttshfons  are  intnasicany 
and  beyond  all  qtiestion  preposterous  and 
ugly.  We  have  never  yet  met  a  young  lady 
or  gentleman,  who  spoke  from  their  hearts 
and  without  reserve,  who  had  ^le  least  doubt 
on  the  subject;  or  could  conceive  how  any 
penon  could  be  so  stupid  as  not  to  see  the 
mtimsio  elegance  of  tne  reigning  mode,  or 
not  to  be  struck  with  the  ludicrous  awkward- 
ness of  the  habits  in  which  their  methen 
were  disguised.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  if  these  ingenootts  critics  had  been  bom, 
with  the  same  natural  sensilnlity  to  beauty, 
but  twenty  years  earlier,  they  would  have 
joined  in  acuniring  what  they  now  laugh  at; 
as  certainly  as  those  who  succeed  them  twenty 
yeara  hereafter  will  kugh  at  Ikem.  It  is  plain, 
then,  and  we  think  eearoely  disputed,  out  ot 
the  circles  to  which  we  have  alluded,  that 
there  is,  in  tlie  general  case,  no  intrinsic 
kesniy  or  defeitaity  in  any  of  thoee  ALshiotiB  j 


and  that  the  foimgya»d  <plaM%  miitniati>rifl>%i. 
that  are,  we  may  say,  universaUv  and  yery 
stron^y  felt  to  be  beautiful  while  they  ara 
in  fELshion,  are  sure  to  lose  all  their  beauty  a« 
soon  as  the  fashion  hits  passed  away,  aow 
the  formS)  and  colours,  and  oombinauone  re 
main  exactly  as  they  were;  and,  thenefore^ 
it  seems  indisputable,  that  the  source  of  theii; 
successive  beauty  ana  ugliness  must  be  somht 
in  something  extrinsic,  and  can  only  be  found 
in  the  associations  wmch  once  exalted,  and 
ultimately  degraded  them  in  our  estimation* 
While  they  were  in  feshion^  they  were  the 
forms  and  colours  which  distinguished  the 
rich  and  the  noble — ^the  eminent,  the  envied, 
the  observed  in  society.  They  were  the  fomis 
and  the  colours  in  wmch  all  that  was  beautii* 
fill,  and  admired,  and  exalted^  were  habitually 
arrayed.  They  were  associated,  therefore^ 
with  ideas  of  opulence,  and  elegance,  and 
^ety,  and  all  that  is  captivating  and  bewitch* 
mg,  m  manners,  fortune,  and  situation — and 
derived  the  whole  of  their  beauty  from  T 


associations.  By  and  bye,  however,  they  were 
deserted  by  the  beautifiu,  the  ricn,  and  the 
elegant,  and  descended  to  the  vulgar  and  de» 
pendent,  or  were  only  seen  in  oombiuatiQEa 
with  the  antiquated  aira  of  fieided  beauties  or 
obsolete  beaux.    They  thus  came  to  be  i 


ciated  with  ideas  of  vukarity  and  derisioui 
and  with  the  images  of  oM  and  decayed  per* 
sons,  whom  it  is  difficult  for  their  juniors  to 
believe  ever  to  have  been  young  or  attractive; 
— and  the  associations  being  thus  reversed,  in 
which  all  their  beauty  consisted,  the  beauty 
itself  naturally  disappeared. 

The  operation  of  the  same  causes  is  dis» 
tuictly  visible  in  all  the  other  apparent  irreg* 
ularities  of  our  judgments  as  to  this  descrip*- 
tion  of  beauty.  Old  people  have  in  genemJ 
but  little  toleration  for  the  obsolete  fashions 
of  their  later  or  middle  years ;  but  will  gene-> 
rally  stickle  for  the  intrinsic  elegance  of  those 
which  were  prevalent  in  the  brieht  days  of 
their  early  youth — as  being  still  associated 
in  their  recollections,  with  the  beauty  with 
which  they  were  firet  enchanted,  and  the  gsiY 
spirits  with  which  they  were  tiien  ioapirecL 
In  the  same  way,  while  we  laugh  at  the  fasb> 
ions  of  which  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  wees 
proud  in  the  days  of  our  childhood,  because 
they  are  now  associated  only  with  images  of 
decrepitude  and  decay,  we  look  with  sonie 
feelings  of  veneration  on  the  habits  of  mora 
remote  generations,  the  individuals  of  which 
are  only  known  to  us  as  historical  persons; 
and  witn  unmingled  respect  and  admiration 
on  those  still  more  ancient  habiliments  which 
remind  us  either  of  the  heroism  of  the  feudal 
chivalry,  or  the  virtue  and  nobleness  of  clas» 
sical  antiquity.  The  iron  mail  of  the  Gothic 
knieht,  or  the  clumsy  shield  and  naked  aims 
of  the  Roman  warrio^  strike  us  as  majestic 
and  graceful,  merely  Decause  they  are  asso* 
ciated  with  nothing  but  tales  of  romantic  dar 
ing  or  patriotic  prowess — ^while  the  fuU-bot 
tomed  periwigs  that  were  added  to  the  sol* 
dier's  equipment  in  the  days  of  Lewis  XIY. 
and  King  William— and  no  doubt  had  ajio* 
fafe  effect  in  the  eyes  of  that  geneatiflftM 


Aumc  OK  TAm. 


i  f  lis  eqnilBy  rtdieabas  and  un- 

^ ,  n»Tt\y  beeftuM  such  appendages 
are  no  fonger  to  oe  seen,  bnt  upon  toe  heads 
'of  sober  and  sedentery  lawjersj  or  in  the  pio- 
•toreB  of  antiquated  esqnires. 

We  oaimot  afford,  howeYer^  to  enUtige  any 
ftuther  upon  these  oonsiderations,  and  are  in- 
dined  indeed  to  think,  that  what  has  been 
abready  said  on  the  subject  of  associations, 
vhic^,  though  not  nnlversaL  are  common  to 
•whole  chwses  of  persons,  will  make  it  nnoe- 


-cesaanr  to  enlarge  on  those  that  are  peculiar 
to  each  indiyidnal.  It  is  almost  enough,  in- 
deed, to  transcribe  the  following  short  pas- 
aage  from  Mr.  Alison. 

'^  There  is  no  man,  who  has  not  some  inter- 
esting associations  with  particular  soMies^  or 
airs,  or  boc^s  ^  and  who  does  not  feel  their 
-beauty  or  sublimity  enhanced  to  him  by  such 
eonnectiona.  The  riew  of  the  hooee  where 
ene  was  bom,  of  the  school  where  one  was 
educated,  and  where  the  gay  years  of  infancy 
.wei«  passed,  is  indifferent  tone  man.  There 
are  songs  also,  which  we  have  heard  in  onr 
-infMiay^  whion,  when  brought  to  our  remem- 
.biance  m  after  years,  mise  emotions  for  which 
•'vrfe  cannot  well  account ',  and  which,  though 
:pethap8  very  indifierent  in  themselves,  still 
continue  from  this  association,  and  from  the 
variety  of  conceptions  which  they  kindle  in 
onr  minds,  to  be  our  favourites  through  life. 
The  scenes  which  have  been  distinguished 
by  the  residence  of  any  person,  whose  mem- 
ory we  admiie,  produce  a  similar  effect. 
Jaovemtir  mm,  nescio  ^  pactOf  locU  fpst  x,  m 
fitAus  earam^  ^aos  dihginmsj  out  aimitamur 
mimtnt  vesHgm.  The  scenes  themselves  may 
•belittle  beantifiil ;  bat  the  del%ht  with  which 
we  recollect  the  traces  of  their  live&  blends 
itself  insensibly  with  the  emotions  which  ihe 
eoenery  excites;  and  the  admimtlon  which 
these  recollections  afford,  seems  to  give  a  kind 
of  sanctity  to  the  place  where  they  dwelt,  and 
OQDverts  every  thing  into  beatity  which  ap* 
pears  to  have  oeen  ooimeeted  with  them." 

There  are  similar  impressions-^w  to  the 
BQtt  ef  aoenery  to  which  we  have  been  long 
•ocTMtomed— as  to  the  style  of  personal  beau- 
%y  by  which  we  were  first  enchanted — and 
«ven  as  to  the  dialect,  or  the  form  of  versifi* 
•atioa  whidi  we  first  began  to  admire,  tint 
testow-a  semt  and  adventitioiis  chatra  upon 
•11  these  objeetS)  and  enabks  ns  to  discover 
ia  them  a  beanty  which  ia  invisiUe,  because 
in  la  non«eadsten£  to  every  other  eye* 

Bn  all  the  cases  we  have  hitherto  ceaaid- 
mtedf  the  extemad  ohyoDt  is  supposed  to  have 
WMmrtd  its  beauty  by  being  ec&ially  amnec* 
tea  with  the  cansas  of  oar  nateral  eaMtioas, 
^ther  as  a  ooaakant  nga  of  their  existence, 
«r  as  being  caaually  present  on  the  oidmary 

i>ns  of  ^eir  ezoitemeat.    There  is  a  re- 

facMpe^er,  of  aaelher  kind,  to  whteh 
le  naceataiy  to  attend,  botli  to  eluei- 
dhte  the  general  cromids  of  the  theory,  and 
4e  ei^lain  se»ml  qmearaaees  that  midbt 
tttheaanaeeipote  it  to  <MijeBliiona.  This  iadia 
•elalion  whieh  eztttmal  ebjects  may  bear  te 
MurinlerBaIfMing8,and  the  pever&^vay 


conseqaetwe  of  a  sort  of  reesmblmsu  or  an- 
alogy  which  they  seem  to  have  to  their  nala- 
ral  a«d  appropriate  objects.  The  language 
of  Poetry  is  founded,  in  a  great  degree,  njMni 
this  analogy;  and  4di  language^  indeed,  is JVU 
of  it}  and  attests,  by  its  structure,  both* the 
extent  to  which  it  is  spontaneouahr  pursued, 
and  the  effects  that  are  produced  by  its  sog> 
geetion.  We  take  a  (amiliar  instance  from 
the  elecant  writer  to  whom  we  have  already 

<'  What,  for  inatanoe,  is  the  kadinff  imptefti 
sion  we  receive  from  the  scenery  of  Spring  1 
The  soft  and  gentle  green  with  which  the 
earth  is  spread,  the  feeble  texture  of  the 
plants  and  flowers,  and  the  remains  of  winter 
yet  liugering  among  the  woods  and  hills«*> 
all  connpire  to  infase  into  our  minds  aoiae> 
what  of  that  fearful  tenderoees  with  whieli 
infancy  is  usually  beheld.  With  such  a  sen- 
timent, how  innumeiable  are  the  ideas  which 
peseBt  themselves  to  our  ima^ation !  ideaa^ 
It  is  mparent,  by  no  means  eoofined  to  the 
scene  before  our  eyes,  er  to  the  jpoaaible  deao^ 
huion  which  may  yet  await  its  mSuaX  beanty, 
but  which  almost  rnvduntarily  extend  thev^ 
selves  to  €audagie8  wtk  tk*  life  of  mmi  aod 
bring  before  ua  all  those  images  of  hoj^  or 
fear,  which,  according  to  our  peculiar  situ»» 
tions,  have  the  dominion  of  our  hearts !  The 
beauty  of  autumn  is  aooemjpaiued  with  m 
similar  exeroise  of  thought :  the  kavea  begia 
then  to  drop  from  the  trees;  the  flowers  «uid 
shrubs,  witQ  which  the  fields  yrere  adorned 
in  the  summer  months,  decay;  the  woods 
and  groves  are  silent ;  the  sun  himself  seems 
gradually  to  withdraw  his  liaht,  or  to  beeeme 
enfeebled  in  his  powet.  Who  is  there,  who^ 
at  this  season,  does  net  feel  his  mind  hapfaa* 
sed  with  a  sentiment  of  melancholy?  or  who 
is  able  to  resist  that  current  el  thei^g^ 
which,  irom  such  ap^aaiances  of  decay^  aa 
natnraily  leads  him  to  the  solemn  imamm^ 
tion  of  that  inevitable  fint^  whieh  is  to  Erinf 
on  aUkB  the  dtcmf  of  life,  o/empirey  and  qfwm 
twe  itself?^' 

A  thousand  such  analogies,  indeed,  aieeiig* 
gested  to  us  by  the  nMSt  fesoiliar  aapeets  Si 
natare.  The  morning  and  the  evening  pre* 
sent  the  same  ready  pictare  of  yeislh  Sad  oi 
dosing  life,  as  the  varioea  vioiasitiides  of  the 
year.  The  withering  of  ioweis  images  ovt 
to  us  the  langoiBref  Maaty,orthesid[»e8a€£ 
childhood.    The  kmd  rear  of  troubled  wateit 


W  bear  seme  tesemUanee  to  thevoiei 
of  lamentation  or  violence;  and  the.  eoder 
murmur  of  bri^tet  stmaiiS)  to  be  expaeasias 
of  eheerfehwss  and  inaoeenoe*  The  petite 
and  tranapareney  of  w«ler  erof  air^  indeeoi 
is  imiveieally  iloelf  felt  to  be  eajpressive  m 
msntal  puixty  and  gaiety;  and  their  ikrhosM 
or  tnrbolence,  of  mental  glo^mand  di^eelMJ 
Ihe  genial  wanath  of  aataiaA  am^asts  to«e 
die  Ceding  of  mikd  heoaMienee  :*-tthe  sunnjir 
gleams  aad  fitfid  nheisein  of  easly  8p«iii||^  see 
mmd  us  of  the  wajwidiMse  ef  tnfaiic^  >* 

fioansrs  watving  en  thain  slstidev  " ~ 

pseas  ns  with  the  WBtkm  ef  isa 
hghtness  el  Iflorper.    AILJmb. 

a|<e  liftei  ef  deiieee|r  I 
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01  tbamttmr;  mad  akmt  all  Ibcmfl,  kNUided 
bjr  waring  or  flowing  l»ee,  Mggeft  ideas  of 
eaajr  movementy  aocial  pliabuSy,  and  e]o- 
gance.  Rapid  and  impetaous  motion  aoeoM 
to  be  emblomatioal  of  violenoe  and  paMion; 
-^low  and  steady  motioD,  of  deliberatiooj 
dignity^  and  resolutioD  ^-^-iluttoriii^  notioii^  of 
inooafltaiicy  or  tenor  j-^aod  waving  motioa, 
.•coord  ing  aa  it  is  alow  or  swift,  of  sadness  or 
playfulaefls.  A  lofty  tower,  or  a  massiYe 
Duilding,  gives  us  at  once  tae  idea  of  ficm- 
Boss  and  elevation  of  charaoter ; — a  rook  bat- 
tered Hy  the  waves,  of  fortitude  in  adversity. 
Stillness  and  cafannessi  in  the  water  or  the  air, 
•eem  to  shadow  out  teademessi  indolence, 
and  placidity; — ^moonlight  we  eaJl  ^peoaive 
and  gentle  j — and  the  unclouded  sun  gives  us 
an  impfession  of  exulting  vigonri  and  domi- 
•eering  ambition  and  glory. 

It  is  not  difficult,  witn  the  assistance  which 
Janguage  affords  us,  to  traoe  the  origin  of  all 
these,  and  a  thousaiid  other  assoeiatioDs.  In 
nany  instances,  the  quahties  which  thus  sug- 
gest mental  emotions^  do  actually  resembte 
their  constant  eonoonutants  in  human  nature : 
as  is  obviously  the  case  with  the  forms  and 
moiions  which  are  sublime  and  beautiful: 
•ad,  in  aaakOy  their  effects  and  relations  bear 
so  dbvkws  an  analogy  to  those  of  human  con- 
duct or  feeling,  as  to  forcejtself  upon  the  no- 
lice  of  the  most  caialess  beholder.  But,  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  orisinal,  the  very 
BtmotoBe  of  language  attests  the  vaat  extent 
to  which  they  have  been  carried,  and  the  na- 
ttire  ef  the  sugi^tions  to  wliich  they  aie  in- 
dehlod  for  thetr  interest  or  beauty,  bijice  we 
all  speak  familiarly  of  the  sparkling  of  wit — 
and  the  daiknees  of  mdandioly — can  it  be 
•ay  way  difficult  to  eooeeive  that  bright  light 
BMy  be  agreeable,  because  it  reminds  us  of 
paiely — and  darkness  oppressive,  because  it 
ao  fislt  to  be  emblematical  of  sorrow  ?  It  is 
very  remarkable^  indeed,  that,  while  almost 
•U  the  words  by  which  the  affections  of  the 
mind  are  expiessed,  seem  to  have  been  bor* 
roweid  originally  from  the  qualities  of  matter^ 
the  epithets  by  whidi  we  feara  aflwwaxds  to 
distil^ iflh  such  material  objects  as  are  £alt 
to  be  subline  or  beautiful,  are  aU  of  them 
^ithets  that  had  been  prevwasly  appropit^ 
•led  to  eamtess  some  qnalily  or  emotion  of 
annd.  J  Coloonaitt  thus  iJEuniliarl v  said  to  be 
gay  or  grave — ^motkms  to  be  lively,  or  delib* 
•late,  or  eaprioious*— foims  to  be  aelioate  or 
modestr— flounds  to  be  aBimaAed  or  mmmf ol 
-^-praspeots  to  be  cheerfol  or  meknoholy — 
sacks  to  be  bokj—watefs  to  be  tianquil-*«nd 
a  thousand  other  phraonn  of  the  same  kap^ri ; 
all  indicatiog,  most  unequjvoeally,  the  soumes 
tmm  whieh  our  interest  in  matter  is  derived, 
«id  pravingj^  that  it  is  necessary,  in  all  casas^ 
to  confer  mind  and  feeling  upon  it,  before  it 
••D  beiMMMsiarcd  as  either  sublime  or  beauti- 
.  %il.  The  great  ehaa^indeedy  and  the  great 
•oeret  of  noetkal  dimoa^  consists  ia  thus 
isodtag  life  and  emotioQtoall  tho  objects  it 
•ad  tks  awilkiuliiig  beaot^  which 
Wiiss  ia  desetiplioDs  of 


tho  poet  hsocoaaected  with  huBkaa«BBOtiM^ 
a  variety  of  objects,  to  which  comnon  miadi 
eouki  not  discover  ewh.  a  relatioa.  What  tho 
poet  does  for  his  readenk  however|  hj  hm 
original  similes  sad  metaphors,  in  these  higih 
er  cases,  evea  the  dullest  of  those  readeia  do^ 
in  some  degree,  every  day,  for  Ihemselvea; 
and  the  beauty  which  is  perceived,  whea 
natural  objects  are  unexpectedly  vivified  b| 
the  glowing  fancy  of  the  former,  is  preoiselgr 
of  the  saoie  kind  that  is  felt  when  me  doaa- 
ness  of  the  analogy  enables  ihem  to  foroe  ho- 
man  filings  upon  the  recollection  of  all  man- 
kind. . '  As  the  poet  sees  more  of  beauty  ia 
nature  than  oiuinary  mortals,  just  becauos 
he  peieetves  mote  of  these  analogies  and 
rehttioDS  to  social  emotion,  in  winch  all 
beauty  consists;  so  other  men  see  more  or 
less  of  this  beauty,  exactly  as  they  hap- 
pen to  possess  that  fancy,  or  those  aabils^ 


Witt  ho  feaad  to 
af  imiii^inatym  by  which 


which  enable  them  readily  to  trace  eat  I 
relations.; 

Fnam  all  these  sources  of  evidence^  thea, 
we  think  it  is  pretty  well  made  out,  that  tho 
beauty  or  sublnnity  of  external  o|}jects  is  ao- 
thiuff  but  the  reflection  of  emotions  exoitad 
by  the  feelings  or  condition  of  sentaeat  ba- 
ings;  and  is  produced  altogether  byoer1ai|i 
little  portions,  as  it  were,  of  love,  joy,  pity, 
veneration,  or  terror,  that  adhere  to  the  ob- 
jects that  were  present  on  the  occasions  <of 
such  emotions. — ^Nor,  after  what  we  have  al- 
ready said,  does  it  seem  necessary  to  reply 
to  more  than  one  of  the  objeeticns  to  which 
we  are  aware  that  this  theory  is  liable.-*- If 
beauty  be  nothing  more  than  a  reflection  ol 
love,  pity,  or  venentioa,  how  coaaes  it,  it  suky 
be  asked,  to  be  distiiigoished  from  these  sets- 
timents  ?  They  are  never  confounded  with 
each  other,  either  in  our  feelings  or  our  1bo»- 
fluage : — ^Why,  then,  should  they  all  be  osai- 
founded  under  the  common  name  of  beaaty  K 
and  why  should  beauty,  in  all  cases,  afl'eot  tia 
in  a  way  so  different  Iran  the  love  or  euuy^ 
passion  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  merely  th^ 
refleotioB? 

Now,  to  these  qaestioas,  we  ara  somewhat 
tempted  to  answer,  after  the  manner  of  ear 
country,  by  asking,  in  oar  turn,  whether  it  ha 
really  true,  that  l^iauty  always  affedta  us  ia 
oae  aad  the  same  manner,  mad  always  in  a 
differeet  awaaer  from  the  siaqile  and  elm^ 
BMutary  affeetioDS  which  it  is  hs  office  la 
roeal  to  us!  In  very  many  caoes,  it  appear 
to  us,  that  the  sensations  whieh  we  receitts 
from  obieoto  that  are  fek  to  bo  beautiful,  and 
that  in  the  hi^iest  di^gcee^  do  net  differ  at  ^1 
fmai  the  direct  moveaients  of  teDdenwos  at 
pity  towards  sentieat  beixigs.  If  the  epithat 
of  beaaty  bo  correctly  (as  it  isaaivenally)a|p» 
pUed  to  many  of  the  most  admired  and  e^ 
chanting  passages  in  poetry,  which  consiol 
eirtirriy  in  the  eipmssMu  of  aflioiiiag  ■eol^ 
meats,  the  ^estion  wouhl  ho  speadily  dos 
eided:  and  it  is  a  fact,  at  all  eveate.  toa 
remarkable  to  bo  omitted,  that  soaio  of  tha 
moet  powerfsd  aad  delightful  eaiotinia  that 
are  luiiformly  dassed  uiAer  tUs  j 
altogether  fnwt  tho  duoct  inflai 
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^ 


#  any  iMiWriid  imagery.  1V^  do  not  vuli, 
Jmmmmr^  to  dwatt  upon  an  argument,  which 
awtainiy  is  not  applicable  to  Si  parts  of  the 
fuestion;  and^  acunittine  that,  on  nunryoe- 
eaaionsj  the  feelings  which  we  expenenoe 
from  beauty,  are  sen^bly  different  irom  the 
primary  emotions  in  wnich  ^e  think  they 
originate,  we  shall  endeavoar  in  a  very  ^^^ 
words,  to  give  an  expkinatioo  of  this  aiffer- 
ekiee,  which  seems  to  be  perfectly  oonsist- 
eat  with  the  theory  we  have  undertaken  to 
iHmtrate. 

In  Ih^  first  place^  it  should  make  sogie  dif- 
ference on  the  primary  afiections  to  which  i 
we  have  alluded,  that,  in  the  cases  alluded  to. 
they  are  reJUeted  from  material  objects,  ana 
not  direetly  exeited  by  their  natural  causes. 
The'  Mght  of  the  moon  has  a  very  different 
ckmiplexidn  fmm  ^t  of  the  sun; — ^though  it 
is  in  substance  the  sun's  light :  and  glimpses 
if  interesting,  or  even  of  fiimiliar  objects, 
eam^ht  unexpectedly  from  a  mirror  pkoied  at 
a  distance  from  these  objects,  will  affect  us, 
like  sndden  allusions  in  poetry,  very  differ- 
ently ftom  the  natuml  perception  of  those  ob- 
jects in  their  ordinary  relations.  In  the  next 
place,  the  emotion,  when  suggested  in  the 
shape  of  beauty,  eomes  upoil  us,  for  the  most 
part,  disencumbered  of  all  those  accompani- 
ments whidi  frequently  give  it  a  peculiar  and 
less  satisfacfory  chamoter,  when  it  arises  from 
direct  intereourse  with  its  livizig  objects.  The 
oompasBion,  for  example,  that  is  suggested  by 
bounty  of  a  gentle  and  winning  description,  is 
not  attended  with  any  of  that  disgust  and  un- 
easiness whi(^  frequei^y  accompany  the 
■peotacle  of  real  distress;  nor  with  that  im- 
psrtunate  suggestion  of  the  duty  of  relieving 
'lij  from  which  it  is  almost  inseparable.  Nor 
does  the  temporary  delight  which  we  reeeive 
from  beteinty  of  a  gay  and  animating  eharac- 
ter,  caN  npon  us  for  any  audi  expei^iture  of 
>spnits,  or  active  demonstrations  of  svmpathy, 
-WB  are  sometimes  demanded  by  the  turbu- 
lehfie  of  real  joy.  In  the  thira  plaoe,  the 
emotion  of  beauty,  being  partly  founded  upon 
Ulusldn,  IS  fi&r  more  transitory  in  its  own  na- 
ttne,  aiKl  is  both  more  apt  to  fluctuate  and 
vary  in  its  ehacaoler,  ana  more  capable  of 
being  dismissed  at  pleasure,  than  any  of  the 
primary  affeotions,  whose  shadow  and  repfre- 
aratatire  it  la.  In  the  fourth  plaoe,  Jhe  per- 
oeptioR  of  beauty  inqpHes  a  ceiliiin  exercise 
of  the  imagination  that  is  not  required  in  the 
ease  of  direct  emotien,  and  is  sDoBclent,  of  itp 
0e)f,  both  to  give  a  new  character  to  every 
emotion  that  is  su^Sled  by  the  intervention 
of  snch  an  exefeise,  and  to  account  for  ear 
elasfliBg  ail  the  various  emotions  tkai  are  so 
-ooggested  under  the  same  deaemination  of 
beauty.  Whes  we  are  injured,  we  feel  in- 
4i|gostion*-wheA  we  are  wounded,  we  feel 
pam-«whfsa  we  see  suffering,  we  foel  com- 
fiaaeieii  and  when  we  witnesa  any  ^endid 
aot  offaeiaiBm  or  geneiMtty,  we  feel  admira- 
tion^witlMiBt  any  ^ffint  of  the  imaginataon, 
ft  Hia'  iatefvaa^n  of  any  niotufe  or  vision  in 
Ike'miiid.  Bal  when  we  feel  indignatien.  or 
fifjr4  aradnriifcitipn,  in  aanaaquenoe  of  asking 
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BBggesta  or  lecals  to  ns  the  ordinary  causes ' 
or  pfoper  objects  of  these  emotions,  it  is  evi^ 
dent  that  our  &ncy  is  kindled  by  a  suddea 
flac^  of  recollection;  and  that  the  effect  is 
piodnoed  by  means  of  a  certain  poetical  ere» 
tion  that  is  instantly  conjured  up  in  the  mind* 
It  is  this  active  ana  heated  state  of  the  ima* 
ginaticm,  and  this  divided  and  busy  occupai^ 
tion  of  the  mind,  that  constitute  the  great 
peculiarity  of  the  emotims  we  experience 
from  the  perception  of  beauty. 

Finally,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  im*  \ 
portant  consideration  of  the  whole,  it  should 
be  recollected,  that,  alonff  with  the  shadow  or 
suggestion  of  associated  emotions,  there  it 
always  present  a  real  and  direct  perceptioB^ 
whicK  not  <mly  gives  a  force  and  livelineas  to 
all  the  images  which  it  suggests,  but  seems 
to  impart  to  them  some  share  of  its  own 
reality.  That  there  is  an  illusion  of  this  kind 
in  the  case,  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by 
the  fact,  that  we  invariably  ascribe  the  intetw 
est,  which  we  think  has  been  proved  to  arise 
wholly  from  these  assooiatioos^  to  the  objeol 
itself,  as  one  of  its  actual  and  mherent  qaa]ii> 
ties;  and  consider  its  beauty  as  no  lessa  proj^ 
erty  belmging  to  it,  than  any  of  its  physical 
attributes.  The  assoeaated  interest,  there* 
fore,  is  beyond  all  doubt  confounded  with  the 

E resent  perception  of  the  object  itself;  and  a 
velier  and  more  instant  impression  is  accord* 
in^y  made  upon  the  mind,  than  if  the  inter* 
eetuig  conceptions  had  been  merely  excited 
in  the  memory  by  the  usual  operation  of  re* 
flection  or  voluntary  meditation.  Something 
analogous  to  this  is  familiarly  known  to  occur 
in  otMr  cases.  When  we  merely  think  of  an 
absent  friend,  our  emotions  are  incomparably 
less  lively  than  when  the  recollection  of  him 
is  saddenly  suggested  by  the  niieiq[)ect9d 
sight  of  his  picture,  of  the  house  wh»e  h# 
dwelt,  or  the  epot  on  wkich  we  kst  parted 
from  aim^ — and  all  these  objects  seem  tor  the 
moment  to  wear  the  cokmrs  of  our  own  asso* 
oiated  ejections.  When  Captain  Cook's  com* 
panions  found,  in  the  remotest  corner  of  the 
nabitable  globe,  a  broken  spoon  with  the  woni 
London  stamped  up<m  it— and  burst  irito  teara 
at  the  sight ! — they  proved  how  differently  we 
may  be  moved  by  emotions  thus  connected 
with  the  real  presence  of  an  actual  percep* 
tion,  than  by  the  mere  recollection  of  the  ob* 
jects  on  which  those  emotiofis  depend.  Every 
one  of  them  had  probably  thought  of  Londm 
every  day  since  he  left  it;  and  many  of  them 
mig^  have  been  talking  of  it  with  tranquilli- 
ty, but  a  moment  heUm  this  more  effectual 
appeal  was  made  to  their  sensibility. 

If  we  add  to  all  this,  that  there  is  necessa^ 
rily  something  of  vagueness  and  variableness 
in  the  emotions  most  generally  excited  by  the 

Sereeption  of  beauty,  and  that  the  mind  wan* 
era  with  the  eye,  over  the  different  ob|eutt 
which  may  supply  these  emotions,  with  a 
degree  of  unsteadiness,  and  half  voluntary 
half  invi^untary  flueftaatioB,  we  may  come  to 
underatand  how  the  effect  not  only  shoukl  bo 
essentially  different  from  that  of  the  simplo 
pEeseQliiient  of  any  okio  interesting  concen* 
t«>n|  tali  ib^nid  foqwe  ajuc^di^fity  whi^ 
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m\MoB  it  to  a  difi^ent  denominatioii.    Msflt 

of  the  asdoctations  of  which  we  hare  been  last 
speaking,  as  being  fouiuled  on  the  analogies 
or  fanciful  resemblances  that  are  felt  to  exist 
between  physical  objects  ami  qualities,  and 
^e  interesting  aiTections  of  mind,  are  uitrin- 
«ica]ly  of  this  vague  and  wavering  descrip- 
tion-— <and  when  we  look  at  a  fine  lamlscape, 
or  any  other  scene  of  complicated  beauty,  a 
groat  variety  of  such  images  are  suddenly 
presented  to  the  fancy,  and  as  suddenly  suc- 
ceeded by  others,  as  tne  ej-e  ranges  over  the 
di^pEsrent  features  of  which  it  is  composed,  and 
ieed»  upon  the  charms  whicli  it  discloses. 
Mow,  the  direct  perception,  in  all  such  cases, 
Aot  only  perpetually  accompanies  the  asso- 
^ated  emotions,  Init  in  inextricably  con- 
lovjided  with  them  in  our  feelings,  and  is 
•▼en  recognised  upon  reflection  as  the  cause. 
aot  merely  of  their  unusual  strength,  but  of 
the  several  peculiarities  by  which  we  have 
ehown  that  tney  are  distinguished.  It  is  not 
wonderful,  therefore,  either  that  emotions  so 
aireamstaneed  should  not  be  classed  along 
uritk  similar  affecttons,  excited  under  different 
eireumstaneee,  or  that  the  perception  of  pre- 
eeni  existence,  thus  mixed  up,  and  indissolu- 
bly  eonfounded  with  interesting  conceptions^ 
should  between  them  produce  a  sensation  ol 
«o  distinct  a  nature  as  naturally  to  be  distin- 
cttishetl  by  a  peculiar  name — or  that  the 
iemU^  which  results  from  this  combination 
should,  in  ordinary  language,  be  ascribed  to 
the  objieots  themselves — the  presence  and 
perception  of  which  is  a  necessary  oonditioa 
oS  its  existenee. 

What  we  have  now  said  is  mough,  we  be- 
lisve,  to  give  an  attentive  reader  tliat  geneml 
eonception  of  the  theory  before  us.  whidhi  is 
tttt  that  we  can  hope  to  give  in  the  narrow 
tiAiits  to  which  we  aie  confined.  It  may  be 
observed,  however,  that  we  have  spoken  only 
of  those  sorts  ef  beauty  which  we  think  ci^* 
We  of  being  resolved  into  some  passion,  or 
emotion,  or  pretty  lively  sentiment  of  our  na^ 
tore;  and  though  these  are  undoubtedly  the 
lligheet  and  roost  decided  kinds  of  beauty,  it 
Is  certain  that  there  are  many  things  oalied 
l^utiful  which  oannet  claim  so  lofty  a  ooii- 
Meetion.  It  is  neeessary,  therefore,  to  observe, 
tittt,  though  every  thing  that  excites  any  feel- 
ing worthy  to  be  called  an  emoHGn,  by  its 
TOauty  or  sublim^y,  will  be  found  to  be  re- 
taCed  to  the  natural  objects  of  human  pafsions 
or  affectkitts,  there  are  many  things  wnieh  ate 

Ceasing  or  agieeaUe  enough  to  be  oalied 
AUtifttl,  in  consequence  (3*  their  relation 
merely  to  human  convenience  and  comfort; — 
Itksny  others  that  please  by  suggesting  ideas 
^f  human  skill  and  ingenaityj— -arra  many 
Yhat  obtain  the  name  m  beautiful,  by  being 
associated  with  human  fovtune,  vanity,  or 
%pfendour.  After  what  Ims  been  already  said, 
ft  will  not  be  necessary  either  to  exemplify  or 
explain  these  subordinate  phenomena.  It  is 
enough  merely  fosogg^^  ™^  they  all  please 
Upon  the  same  great  nrinciple  of  mtnttfhy  mitk 
human  feelinp;  and  are  exi^ainea  by  Ike 
limple  and  mdispafsMe  Ihot,  A»t  we  are 
thMtied  wA  ttie  dhfeet  conteMiplatleQ  of 
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these,  indeed,  obviondy  lesollre  theBsaelvcB 
into  the  great  object  of  sympathy — human 
^oyment.  Convenience  and  comfort  ta  bat 
anotner  name  for  a  lower|  but  very  indtapea- 
sable  ingredient  of  that  emotion.  Skill  and 
ingenuity  readily  present  themselves  as  meaas 
by  which  enjo^-ment  may  be  promoted ;  and 
high  fortune,  and  opolence,  and  spleiKlow, 
pass,  at  least  at  a  distance,  for  its  ceftain 
causes  and  aUeiulants.  The  beauty  of  fitness 
and  adaptation  of  parts^  even  m  the  woriieof 
natur%  is  derived  from  the  saiae  fountain— 
partly  by  means  of  its  obvious  analogy  to 
works  of  humah  skill,  and  partly  by  sog^Bs- 
tions  of  that  Creative  power  and  wisdom,  to 
which  all  human  destiny  is  subjected.  The 
feelings,  therefore,  asaociated  with  all  those 
qualities,  though  scarcely  rising  to  the  height 
of  emotion,  are  obvioiudy  in  a  certain  degree 
pleasing  or  interesting;  and  when  several  ef 
them  happen  to  be  mihed  in  one  object,  may 
accumulate  to  a  very  great  degree  of  beauty. 
It  is  needless,  we  thuik,  to  pursue  these  geae^ 
ral  pitjpositions  through  aU  \he  detaus  to 
which  tney  so  obviously  lead.  We  shall  con- 
fine ouraelves,  therefore,  to  a  very  few  remaiks 
upon  the  beauty  of  arcnitectore^-aiid  chieiy 
as  an  illustration  of  our  general  position. 

There  are  few  things,  about  which  men  ef 
virtu  are  more  ajit  to  rave,  than  the  mrerits  of 
the  Grecian  architecture;  and  most  of  those 
who  affect  an  unconunon  purity  and  delicacy 
of  taste,  talk  of  the  imrinsic  beauty  of  its  pio- 
portions  as  a  thing  not  to  be  disputed,  except 
oy  barbarian  ignorance  and  stupidity.  Mr. 
iUison^  we  think,  was  the  firet  who  gave  a 
full  and  convincing  refutation  of  this  myste- 
rious dogma;  and,  while  he  admits,  in  the 
most  ample  terms,  the  actual  beauty  of  the 
ol^ts  in  question,  has  shown,  we  tnliik,  in 
the  dearest  manner,  that  it  arises  entirely 
from  the  combination  of  the  fdlowing  asea- 
oiations: — 1st,  The  association  of  mil ity,  con- 
venience, or  fitness  for  the  pumosea  oSf  the 
building;  2d,  Of  security  and  stability,  with  a 
view  to  the  nature  of  the  materials;  ad,  Of 
the  skill  and  power  requisite  to  mookl  saeh 
materials  into  lorma  so  commodious;  4(h,  Of 
magnifleenee,  and  s]Hendour,  and  expense: 
5th,  Of  antiquity;  ami,  6thly,  Of  Roman  and 
Grecian  ^[reatness.  His  observations  are  soai- 
med  up  m  the  following' short  sentenoe. 

<*The  proportions^"  he  dMcrvee^  <<of  thaw 
orders,  it  is  to  be  remenixnd,  are  distiaot 
eubjeds  ef  beauty,  from  the  ornaments  wids 
which  they  are  embe^shed,  from  the  anagni- 
fieence  with  which  they  are  executed,  fiom 
the  purposes  of  elegance  they  are  intended  to 
serve,  or  the  scenes  of  grandeur  they  are  deo- 
tined  to  adorn.  It  is  in  such  scenes,  however, 
and  with  such  additions,  that  we  are  Jtecaa- 
tomed  to  observe  theai ;  and,  wlule  we  feel 
the  efTect  of  all  these  acMeDtfii  aadeeiatioiis, 
we  are  seldom  wilhng  to  exanuno  wtiht  are 
the  cauees  of  the  cenijdex  emaliflii  we  feel, 
and  readily  atttibate  to  dienatsM  e£  the  a»- 
ehiteotttfe  itsell^  thewhoie  pleaehre  whaah  we 
enjoy.  But,  befldea  dieae,  theiB  ana  ojthei 
<wwwi>1iayi  IM  kmmmAihem  fnfS|  IkM 
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Ml  nmm  fvmmdaSfymnr^  txr  can^Baiid  dor 
•dmiHiticHi;  for  tJiey  are  the  Grscixn  orders: 
they  derive  their  origin  from  those  times,  ana 
wem  the  oniament  of  those  ooantries  \i-hich 
AD^  most  hallowed  in  oar  imaginations  J  and  it 

15  iliffieuh  for  us  to  see  them,  even  in  their 
nftdem  eopies,  witliout  feeling  them  operate 
upon  oar  minus  as  relics  of  those  polished 
hbHoos  where  they  first  arose,  and  of  that 

v/  pealer  people  by  whom  they  were  afterwards 
oonowed." 

This  analysis  is  to  us  perfectly  satisfactory. 
But,  iadeed,  we  cannot  conceive  any  more 
complete  refutation  of  the  notion  of' an  in- 
trinsic and  inherent  beauty  in  the  proportions 
of  the  Grecian  architecture,  than  the  fact  of 
the  admitted  beaaty  of  such  ver^  opposite 
proportions  in  the  €!othic.  Opposite  as  they 
are,  howeyer,  the  ^^reat  elements  of  beauty 
are  the  same  in  this  st^Ie  as  in  the  other — 
the  impressions  of  religions,  awe  and  of  chi- 
valrous recollections,  coming  here  in  place  of 
tbs  classical  associations  which  constitute  so 
fteaX  a  share  of  the  interest  of  the  former.  It 

16  well  observed  too  by  Mr.  Alison,  that  the 
great  duiability  and  costliness  of  the  produc- 
tions of  this  art,  have  had  the  effect,  in  almost 
all  regions  of  the  world,  of  rendering  their 
Fashion  permanent,  after  it  had  once  attained 
such  a  aegree  of  perfection  as  to  fulfil  its 
substantial  purposes. 

"Buildings,"  he  observes,  "nray  last,  and 
are  intended  to  last  for  centuries.  The  life 
of  man  is  very  inadeauate  to  the  dumtion  of 
such  productions :  ana  the  present  period  of 
the  world,  thougni  old  with  respect  to  those 
arts  which  are  employed  upon  perishable  sub- 
jects, is  yet  young  in  relation  to  an  art,  which 
w  employed  upon  so  durable  materials  as 
those  of  architecture.  Instead  of  a  few  years, 
therefore,  centuries  must  p-obably  pass  before 
such  productions  demand  to  be  renewed; 
and,  long  before  that  period  is  elansed,  the 
sacredness  of  antiquity  is  aequirea  by  the 
subject  itself,  and  a  new  motive  given  for  the 
preservation  of  similar  forms.  In  every  coun- 
try, accordingly,  the  same  effect  has  taken 
pfaoe :  and  the  same  causes  which  have  thus 
served  to  prodaoe  among  us,  for  so  many 
years,  an  uniformity  of  taste  with  regard  to 
the  style  of  Grecian  architecture,  have  pro- 
duced also  among  the  nations  of  the  East,  for 
a  mnoh  longer  course  of  time,  a  simikr  uni- 
formity of  taste  With  regai^  to  their  onia- 
ttei^  style  of  architecture;  and  hare  per- 
petuated among  therh  the  same  forms  wnich 
were  in  use  among  their  forefathers,  before 
the  Grecian  orders  were  invented." 

It  is  not  necessary,  we  think,  to  carry  these 
lUustiations  any  farther:  as  the  theory  they 
are  intended  to  explabi,  is  now,  we  believe, 
universally  adopted,  though  with  some  limita- 
tkmi)  which  we  tee  no  reason  to  retain,  lliose 
suggested  by  Mr.  Alisotu  we  have  already  en- 
deavoured to  dispose  of  in  the  few  remi^rks 
we  IpLve  made  upon  his  pubfication ;  and  it 
only  ramains  to  say  a  wora  or  two  more  upon 
Mr.  Kfii^t's  doctrine  as  to  die  primitive  and 
i^ep^ent  beauty  of  oolonrs,  upon  whi«h 
we  kttva  ajveoidy  haearded  sonie  remaifet* 


Agneng  ^  h^  doM  wl^i  Mr.  JJim^  aiil 
all  modern  inquirens,  that  the  whole  beaotfr 
of  objects  consists,  in  the  far  greater  number 
of  instances,  in  the  asiBociations  to  which  \m 
have  alluded,  he  still  mAintains,  that  soma 
few  visible  objects  affect  us  wkh  a  sense  of 
beauty  in  consequence  of  ihb  pleasurable  in*' 
pression  they  make  upcm  the  sense — and  tlMt 
our  perception  of  beauty  is,  in  these  instance^ 
a  mere  organic  sensation.  Now,  we  have 
already  stated,  that  it  would  be  somelhilift 
quite  unexampled  in  the  history  either  of 
mind  or  of  language,  if  certain  physical  anC 
bodily  sensations  should  thus  be  confounded 
with  moral  and  social  feelings  with  whioli 
they  had  no  connection,  and  pass  familuirly 
under  one  and  the  same  name-.J^eauty  eot»> 
sists  confessedly,  in  almost  all  cases,  in  tAs 
suggestion  of  moral  or  social  emotions,  miied 
up  and  modified  by  a  present  sensation  ^  / 
perception;  and  it  is  this  suggestion,  and  thli 
identification  with  a  present  object,  that  o<w- 
stitntes  its  essence,  and  gives  a  commoa 
character  to  the  whole  class  of  feelings  ll 
produces,  sufficient  to  justify  their  beina  d^ 
signated  by  a  common  appellation .j" If  tisa 
word  beautvj  in  short,  must  mean  somethinj^ 
and  if  this  be  very  clearly  what  it  meaai^  m 
all  the  remarkable  instances  of  its  occurrencs^ 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  that  it  should  ooea* 
sionally  mean  something  quite  different,  and 
denote  a  mere  sensual  or  physical  gratificfr* 
tion.  unaccompanied  by  the  suggestion  of  any 
moral  emotion  whatever.  According  to  Mr. 
Knight,  however,  and,  indeed,  to  many  other 
writers,  this  is  the  case  with  regard  to  tli^ 
beauty  of  colours :  which  depends  ahogetheri 
they  say,  upon  tbe  delight  which  the  ey6 
naturally  taxes  in  their  contemplation— tlda 
delight  being  just  as  prinfitive  and  sensual  at 
that  which  the  palate  receivei  from  the  eoi^ 
tact  of  agreeable  flavours. 

It  must  be  admitted,  we  think,  in  the  flnft 
place,  that  such  an  allegation  is  in  its^  et* 
tremely  improbable,  and  contrary  to  all  anal>» 
ogy,  and  all  experienee  of  the  struotnre  eff 
lan^ge,  or  of  the  laws  of  t&oudit.  It  ii 
farther  to  be  considered,  too,  that  S  the  i^ea* 
sures  of  the  senses  are  ever  to  be  considered 
as  beautiful,  those  pleasures  which  are  tha 
most  lively  and  important  would  be  the  most 
likely  to  usurp  this  denomination,  and  to  take  , 
rank  with  the  higher  gratifications  that  result  ; 
ftima  the  perceplidn  of  beauty.  Now,  it  ad^ 
mits  of  no  dispute,  that  the  mere  organie 
pleasui^  of  the  eye  (if  indeed  they  have  aa;^ 
existence)  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  the 
palate,  the  touch,  and  indeed  almost  all  the 
other  senses — none  of  which,  however,  are  in  . 
any  case  confounded  with  the  sense  of  beautj^ 
In  the  next  place,  it  should  follow,  that  it 
what  affords  organic  pleasure  to  the  eye  ba 
properly  called  beautiful,  what  offends  or 
gives  pain  to  it,  should  be  caUed  u^y.  Norn 
exeessive  or  dazzling  light  is  offensive  to  the 
eye— but,  considered  by  ftwl^  it  »  never 
called  ugly,  bat  only  painful  or  disagreeable; 
The  moderate  excitement  df  li|^  on  tha 
atfaer  hand,  or  the  soothing  of  certain  brighl 
bat  Detn^iata  ^iMMi  imti  ^oosidered  i« 
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Ihis  pmnary  iftpect,  are  hot  caHed  beautiful, 

SLt  only  agreeable  or  refreBhing.  So  far  a« 
e  direct  offence  or  comfort  of  the  oigan,  in 
short,  is  referred  to,  the  language  which  we 
iiae  rekites  strictly  to  physicalor  bodily  sensa^ 
lion,  and  is  not  confounded  with  that  which 
relates  to  mental^pmotion :  and  we  really  see 
no  ground  for  supposing  that  there  is  any  ex- 
ception to  this  role. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  indeed,  that  the 
tense  whose  or^nic  gratification  is  here  sup- 
posed to  constitute  the  primary  feeling  of 
beauty,  should  be  one,  m  the  first  place, 
whose  direct  organic  gratifications  are  of  very 
little  force  or  mtensity; — and,  in  the  next 
place,  one  whose  office  it  is,  almost  exclu- 
sively, to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  exist- 
wee  and  properties  of  those  external  objects 
which  are  naturally  interesting  to  our  inward 
feelings  and  affections.  This  peculiarity 
makes  it  {at  the  very  least]  extremely  proba- 
ble, that  ideas  of  emotion  stiouM  be  associated 
with  the  perceptions  of  this  sense ;  but  ex- 
Iremely  improbable,  that  its  naked  and  unaS' 
aociatea  sensations  should  in  any  case  be 
elassed  with  such  emotions.  If  the  name  of 
beauty  were  given  to  what  directly  gratifies 
any  sense,  such  as  that  of  tasting  or  smelling, 
which  does  not  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
nature  or  relations  of  outward  objects,  there 
Vould  be  less  room  for  such  an  explanation. 
But  when  it  is  the  business  of  a  particular 
•ense  or  organ  to  introduce  to  our  knowledge 
(hose  objects  which  are  naturally  connected 
with  ideas  of  emotion,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  its  perceptions  should  be  associated  with 
these  emotions,  and  an  interest  and  impor> 
lance  thus  extended  to  them,  that  belong  to 
the  intimations  of  no  other  bodily  organ.  But, 
for  those  very  reasofis,  we  should  be  prepared 
to  suspect,  that  all  the  interest  they  possess 
is  derived  from  this  association ;  and  to  dis- 
trust the  accuracy  of  any  observations  that 
might  lead  us  to  conclude  that  its  mere  or- 
ganic impulses  ever  produced  any  thing  akin 
to  those  associated  emotions^  or  entitled  to 
pass  under  their  name.  This  caution  will 
appear  still  more  reasonable,  when  it  is  oon- 
mdered,  that  all  the  other  qualities  of  visible 
objects,  except  only  their  colours,  are  now 
admitted  to  be  perfectly  indifferent  in  them- 
selves, and  to  possess  no  other  beauty  than 
they  may  derive  from  their  associations  with 
our  ordinary  affections.  There  are  no /omu, 
for  example,  even  in  Mr.  Knight's  opinion, 
that  have  any  intrinsio  beauty,  or  any  power 
of  pleasing  or  affecting  us,  except  through 
their  associations,  or  afiinities  to  mental  affec- 
tions, either  as  expressive  of  fitness  and  utility, 
pr  as  types  and  symbols  of  certain  moral  or 
intellectual  qualities,  in  which  the  sources  of 
«ur  interest  are  obvious.  Yet  the  form  of  an 
object  is  as  cohspicruous  an  ingredient  of  its 
beauty  as  its  colour;  and  a  property,  too, 
which  seems  at  first  view  to  be  as  intrinsic- 
•Jly  and  independently  pleasing.  Why,  then, 
Niould  we  persist  in  holding  that  colours,  or 
eombinsctions  of  colours,  please  from  being 
faturaVy  agreeable  to  the  oraia  of  sight,  when 
it  is  admittsd  thil  other  visible  qualities^ 


which  stfm  to  'possen  fhesnno  fMrer  of 
pleasing.' re  found,  upon  examinatioii,  to  ows 
it  entirely  to  the  principle  of  association  ? 

The  only,  reason  that  can  be  assigned,  or 
that  acituaJly  exists  for  this  distinction,  is^  that 
it  has  been  supposed  more  difficult  to  ace  >unt 
for  the  beauty  of  colours^  upon  the  principles 
which  have  accounted  for  other  beauties,  or 
to  specify  the  particular  associations  by  virtue 
of  which  they  could  acquire  this  quality. 
Now,  it  appears  to  us  that  there  is  no  sndi 
difficulty  J  and  that  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever for  holding  that  one  colour,  or  combina- 
tion of  colours,  IS  more  pleasing  than  another, 
except  upon  the  same  grounds  of  association 
whicn  recommend  particular  forms,  motions, 
or  proportions.  It  appears  to  us,  that  the  or- 
ganic pleasures  of  the  eye  are  extremely  few 
and  insignificant.  It  is  hurt,  no  doubt,  by  an 
excessive  glare  of  light;  and  it  is  in  some  de- 
gree gratified,  perhaps,  by  a  moderate  degree 
of  it.  But  it  is  only  by  the  quantity  or  in- 
tensity of  the  light,  we  think,  that  it  is  so 
affected.  The  colour  of  it,  we  take  it,  is,  in 
all  cases,  absolutely  indifferent.  But  it  is  the 
colour  only  that  is  called  beautiful  or  othei^ 
wise;  anci  these  qualities  we  think  it  very 
plainly  derives  from  the  common  fountain  of 
association. 

In  the  first  place,  we  would  ask,  whethei 
there  is  any  colour  that  is  beautiful  in  all 
situations  1  and,  in  the  next  place,  whether 
there  is  anj  colour  that  is  not  beautiful  in 
some  situation  ?  With  regard  to  the  first,  take 
the  colours  that  are  most  commonly  reterred 
to  as  intrinsically  beautiful — ^bright  and  soft 
green— clear  blue— bright  pink,  or  vermilion. 
The  first  is  unquestionably  oeautiful  in  vernal 
woods  and  summer  meadows; — and,  we 
humbly  conceive,  is  beautiful,  because  it  is 
the  natural  sign  and' concomitant  of  those 
scenes  and  seasons  of  enjovment.'  Blue,  again, 
is  b^ntiful  in  the  vernal  sky; — and,  as  we  be- 
lieve, for  the  sake  of  the  pleasures  of  which 
such  skies  are  prolific ;  and  pink  is  beautifid 
on  the  cheeks  of  a  young  woman  or  the  leaves 
of  a  rose,  for  reasons  too  obvious  to  be  stated. 
We  have  associations  enough,  therefore,  to 
recommend  all  those  colours  in  the  situations 
in  which  they  are  beautiful :  But,  strong  as 
these  associations  are,  they  are  unable  to 
make  them  universallv  beautiful — or  beenti* 
ful,  indeed,  in  anyotner  situations.  Greem 
would  not  be  beautiful  in  the  skv — ^nor  bins 
on  the  cheek — nor  vermifion  on  the  grass.  It 
may  be  said,  indeed,  that^  though  they  ai« 
always  recognised  as  Dc»utiful  in  themselves, 
their  obvious  unfitness  in  such  situations  coun- 
teracts the  effect  of  their  beauty,  and  make 
an  opposite  impression,  as  of  somethins^  mon- 
strous and  unnatural;* and  that,  accordingly, 
they  are  all  beautiful  m  indifferent  situation^ 
where  there  is  no  such  antagonist  principle-— 
in  furniture,  dress,  and  ornaments.  Now  the 
fiact,  in  the  first  place,  is  not  so : — ^these  bri^ 
colours  being  Imt  seldom  and  i^paringly  ad« 
mitted  in  ornaments  or  works  of  art ;  and  no 
man,  for  example,  choosing  to  have  a  blue 
house,  or  a  ffreen  ceiling,  ora  pinkooat.  But,, 
in  the  aeoond  place,  if  the  laeto  were  adnilled 
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WJ^  Q^xik  it  Ql»rioa5^tha;(  ih&^eral  beauty  o^ 
iLose  colours  would  be  auillciently  ^ouuted 
for  by  ibe  very  uiteresting  and  powerful  aeso- 
ciations  uuder  whicb  all  of  tbem  are  so  fro^ 
uuently  presented  by  tbe  hand  of  Nature. 
Tlxe  interest  wa  take  in  female  beauty, — ^in 
vernal  delights, — in  unclouded  skies, — ^is  fax 
too  lively  and  too  constantly  recurring,'  not  to 
stamp  a  kindred  interest  upon  the  colours 
that  are  naturally  associated  with  such  ob- 
jects ;  and  to  make  us  regard  with  some  affec- 
tion and  delight  those  hues  that  remind  us  of 
them,  although  we  should  only  meet  them 
upon  a  fan,  or  a  dressing-box,  the  lining  of  a 
curtain,  or  the  back  of  a  screen.  Finally,  we 
beg  leave  to  observe,  that  all  bright  and  clear 
colours  are  naturally  tj7)ical  of  cheerfulness 
and  purity  of  mindj.  and  are  hailed  as  em- 
blems of  moral  quaHtieS;  to  whicb  no  one  can 
be  indifferent. 

With  regard  to  ugly  colours  again,  we  really 
are  not  aware  of  any  to  which  that  epithet 
can  be  safely  apj)lied.  Dull  and  dingy  hues 
are  usually*  mentioned  as  in  themselves  the 
least  pleasing.  Yet  these  are  the  prevailing 
tints  in  many  beautiful  landscapes,  and  many 
admired  pictures.  They  are  also  the  most 
common  colours  that  are  chosen  for  dress 
(male  dress  at  least), — for  building. — for  fur- 
niture,— where  the  consideration  ot  beauty  is 
the  only  motive  for  the  choice.  In  fact,  the 
shaded  i&Ti&  of  all  coloured  objects  pass  into 
tints  of^  this  description : — nor  can  we  at  pre- 
sent recollect  any  one  colour,  which  we  could 
specify  as  in  itself  disagreeaole,  without  run- 
ning coimter  to  the  feelings  and  tbe  practice  of 
the  great  mass  of  mankind.  If  the  fact,  how- 
ever, v/ere  otherwise,  and  if  certain  muddy 
and  dull  colours  were  universally  allowed  to 
be  disagreeable,  we  should  think  there  could 
be  no  difficulty  in  referi'ing  thes^  too,  to  na- 
tural associations.  Darkness,  ana  all  that  ap- 
proaches it,  is  naturally  associated  with  ideas 
of  melancholy, — of  helplessness,  and  danger ; 
— and  the  gloomy  hues  that  remind  us  of  it, 
or  seem  to  draw  upon  it,  must  share  in  the 
same  associations.  Luridf  skies,  too,  it  should 
be  observed,  and  turbid  vratejis,  and  unfruitful 
swamps,  and  dreary  morp^ses;  are  the  natural 
and  most  common. wearers  of  these  dismal 
liveries.  It  is  from  these  that  \\e  first  become 
acquainted  with  tHcm ;  and  it  is  needless, 
therefore,  to  say,  that  such  objects  are  neces- 
sarily associated  with  ideas  of  discomfort,  and 
gadiiess,  and  danger;  and  that  the  colours  that 
remind  us  of  them,  can  scarcely  fail  to  recal 
some  of  the  same  disagreeable  sensations. 

Enou^,  however,  and  more  than  enough, 
has  been  said  about  the  supposed  primitive 
and  independant  beauty  of  senarate  colours. 
ft  is  chiefly  upon  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  their 
mixture  or  combinations  that  Mr.  Knight  and 
his  adherents  have  insisted; — and  it  is  no 
doubt  quite  true,  that,  among  painters  and 
connoisseurs,  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
harmony  and  composition  of  tints,  and  the 
charms  and  difficulties  of  a  judicious  colour- 
ing. In  all  this,  however,  we  cannot  help  sus- 
pecting that  there  is  no  little  pedantry,  and  no 
Dttle  prgon;  and  that  these  phrase^  when 


Q^  without  lafer^QCe  |o  ihef  plBoiMiti  didU, 
cultie^  of  thd  art,  which  must  go  for  nofiung; 
in  the  present  question,  reaUy  meim  little  more 
than  the  true  and  natural  appearance  of  oo« 
loured  objects,  seen  through  tne  same  .tinted 
ox  partially  obscure  medium  that  comnionly 
csonstitutes  the  sOmosphere :  and  for  the  afstval. 
optical  effects  of  winch  but^ew  artists  know 
how  to  make  the  proper  allowance.  In  na* 
ture,  we  know  of  no  discordant  or  offensjnre* 
colouring^  except  what  may  be  referred  to 
seme  accident  or  disaster  that  snoi^s  tlie  oioraL 
or  sentimental  expression  of  uie  scene,  and 
disturbs  the  associations  upon  which,  ail  its 
beauty,  whether  of  foims  or  of  hues,  .seemft 
to  us  very  plainly  dependent.  We  are  per- 
fectly aware*  that  injgeuiou«  persons  hav«  bQeor 
disposed  to  aogmatize  and  to  speculate  very 
confidently  upon  these  subjects;  and  baye 
had  the  benefit  of  seeiug  various  learned  ti-ea- 
tises  upon  the  uatural  gamut  of  coloiiirs,  and 
the  iidierent  congruity  of  those  that  are  called 
complementary,  with  reference  to  the  pris- 
matic spectrum.  But  we  confess  we  ha.vQ  no 
faith  in  any  of  those  fancies;  and  believe. 
that,  if  all  these  colours  were  lairly  arian^a 
on  a  plain  board,  according  to  the  most  rigid 
rules  of  this  supposed  harmony,  nobody,  but. 
the  author  of  the  theor>',  would  perceive  the . 
smallest  beauty  in  the  exhJbition,  or  be  ijw 
least  offended  by  reversing  their  foMocation. 

We  do  not  mean^  ^however,  to  dispute,  that 
the  laws  of  colouring,  insisted  on  by  learned 
artists,  will  produce  a  more  pleasing  effect 
upon  trcdmd  judges  of  the  art,  than  a  o^lcct  V 
of  these  laws ;  because  we  have  little  doubt 
that  these  combinations  of  colour  are  recom- 
mende4  by  certain  associations,  which  rendef 
thenx  generally  pleasing  to  persons  so  trained  X 
and  educated; — ^all  that  we  maintain  is^  that 
there  are  no  combinations  that  are  pr^inaUy 
and  universally  pleasing  or  disjpleasing  to  the 
eye,  independent  of  sudbi  associations  >  and  it 
seems  to  us  an  irresistible  proof  of  wis^  that 
these  laws  of  harmonious  colouris^  are  per* 
petually  and  deliberately  violateaby  great 
multitudes  of  persons,  wno  not  only  have  the 
perfect  use  of  their  sight,  but  are  actually  be- 
stow ing  great  pains  and  expense  in  providing 
for  its  gratification,  in  the  very  act  of  this  vio- 
lation. The  Dutch  trader,  who  paints  over  the. 
outside  of  his  country-liouse  with,  as  many 
bri£^ht  colours  as  are  to  be  found  in  hl»  tulip-, 
bed,  and  garnishes  his  green  shutters  wiD) 
blue  facings,  and  his  purple  roof  with  lilao 
ridges,  not  only  sees  as  well  as  the  stu^lieli  co- 
lourist.  who  snudders  at  t^  exhibition,  but 
actually  re9eiye8  agLJSUph  pleasWOj^and  as 
strong  an  impression  of  beauty,  from  tjie  ^-  ^ 
ished  luslhcais,  as  the  artist  does  from  one  of  * 
his  best  pictures.  It  is  impossible,  than,  that 
these  combinations  of  colours  can  be  naiuraUy 
or  intrinsicaliy  offensive  to  the  oimm  of  sjghl; 
and  their  beauty  or  ugliness  must  depend  upon 
the  associations  which  different  individuals 
may  have  happened  to  form  witli  xegi^a  to 
them.  We  contend,  however,  for  nothing 
more :  and  are  quite  willing  to  allow  .that  the . 
associations  which  recommend , his  staring. 
^  tawdriness  to  tl^  burgoxnaater,  w  such  a« . 
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oouU  not  Mdl  j  bftrVe  boeh  fenned  In  the  mind 
ol  &4ili|^  aad  eoEtotlsm  ob6erv«F  of  natare, 
md  thiU  tkti^^wonld  probably  be  rereraed  by 
httbitaof  vefleetionaad  Btndy.  Bal  the  same 
thing;. it  is*obvieai)  may  be  said  of  the  notions 
(tf  bwity  €i  any  o^er  deeerii^ion  that  pre- 
rmk  aiBORg  the  nide,  the  inexpeiienoed;  and 
mgaglnaeled^---4hoagn,  in  all  other  instances, 
W9  talOe  it  for  granted,  that  the  beanty  which 
ti  perceh^  depends  altogether  upon  assoeia- 
tkikiyaad  in  »»  degree  on  its  power  of  girii^ 
a  pleaaaraliAe  im^^se  to  the  oman  to  which 
it  addraSBes  itself.  If  any  considerable  num^ 
ber  of  persons,  with  the  perfect  use  of  sight, 
aetaaUy  take  pleasaie  in  certain  combinations 
of  eoloofs-^frat-is  complete  prQof  that  such 
oDnibiiiations  are  not  natnially  offensiTe  to  the 
oi^gaat  of  n^t,  and  that  the  pleasnre  of  such 
perfloni^  exactly  hke  that  of  those  who  disa- 
gvee  witib  thsem,  is  defived  not  from  the  sense, 
but  froflft  asBoeiations  with  its  perceptms. 

With  regafd,  again,  to  the  effect  of  broken 
masaes  of  light  and  shadow,  it  is  proper,  in 
the  first  place^  to  remember,  that  by  the  eye 
we  see  oototfr  eal^f;  and  that  lights  and  sKa- 
dowa,  as  far  as  the  mere  organ  is  concerned, 
mesa  aothin^  bat  variations* of  tint.  It  is 
rery  trae,  nodoubtj  that  we  soon  leam  to  refer 
nfiaMy  of  those  variations  to  light  and  shade. 
mA  that  they  thus  become  signs  to  ns  or 
depth^  and  distance,  and  relief.  But.  is  not 
ttes,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  refute  the  idea  of 
their  affoiding  any  primitiTe  or  organic  plea- 
sbi^?  In  so  far  as  they  are  mere  variations 
of  tiiits,  they  may  be  imitated  by  unmeaning 
daobs  of  paint  on  a  pallet ;— in  so  far  as  they 
are^  signs,  it  is  to  the  mind  that  they  address 
themselv^p  and  not  to  the  orsan.  They  are 
signs,  too,  it  should  be  recollected,  and  the 
oiuy  signs  we  have,  by  which  we  can  receive 
any  oorrect  knowledge  of  the  existence  and 
condition  of  all  extenial  objects  at  a  distance 
from  tt9{  whether  interesting  or  not  interest- 
iag.  Wmioiit  the  assistance  of  variety  of  tint, 
and  of  lic&ts  and  shadows,  we  coufd  never 
dlmtirigmBQ  one  object  from  another,  except  by 
the  touch.  These  appearances,  therefore,  are 
the  perpetual  vehi<^  of  almost  all  our  inter- 
esting percm>tions ;  and  are  consequently  as- 
■Dciatea  with  all  tbs  emotions  we  receive  from 
v^ble  objects.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  many 
things' in  one  prospect  Decause  some  of  them 
ore  probably  a^eable  •  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
know  ^e  relations  of  those  things,  because 
the*  qimlities  or  associations,  by  means  of 
v^fdtxt  they  interest  us,  generally  depend  upon 
that  knowledge.  The  mixture  of  colours  and 
sfitades,  howerer,  is  necessary  to  this  enjoy- 
ment, tad  consequently  is  a  sign  of  it,  and  a 
source  of  associated  mterest  or  beauty. 

M";  Knight,  however^  goes  much  farther 
than  nssj  and  maintains,  that  the  beauty 
wh$(^-  is  so  distinctly  felt  in  many  pictures  of 
objiBcts  hi  themselves  disagreeable,  is  to  be 
atcribed  entirely  to  the  effect  of  the  brilliant 
and  harmonious  tints,  and  the  masses  of  light 
and  shadow  that  may  be  employed  in  the  re- 
P^y<tati<aL  The  mthy  ancf  tattered  rags  of 
A^emcr,  ^otnerves,  and  the  putrifyinff  con- 
Uvtrof  a  ouflgniH,  may  fottn  beautiful  onjects 


in  a  picture:  because,  considered  as  mere 
objects  of  sight  they  may  often  present  beau- 
tiful effects  of  colouring  and  shadow;  and 
these  are  preserved  or  heightened  in  the  imi- 
tation, disjointed  from  all  their  offensive  ac* 
companiments.  Now,  if  the  tints  and  shades 
were  the  exclusive  sources  of  our  gratification, 
and  if  this  gratification  was  diminished,  in 
stead  of  being  heightened,  by  the  suggestion 
which,  however  transiently,  must  still  intmdo 
itself,  that  they  appeared  in  an  imitation  of 
disgusting  objects,  it  must  certainly  follow, 
that  the  pleasure  and  the  beauty  would  be 
much  enluuiced  if  there  was  no  tmitati&n  of 
any  thing  whatever ^  and  if  the  canvas  mei«Iy 
presented  the  tints  and  shades,  unaccompa- 
nied with  the  representation  of  any  particular 
object.  It  is  perfectly  obvious,  however,  that 
it  would  be  absurd  to  call  such  a  collection  of 
coloured  spots  a  beautiful  picture :  and  that  a 
man  would  be  laughed  at  who  snould  hang  ; 
up  such  a  piece  of  stained  canvas  among  the 
works  of  tne  great  artists.  Again,  if  it  were 
really  possible  for  any  one,  but  a  student  of 
art,  to  confine  the  attention  to  the  mere  co- 
louring and  shadowing  of  any  picture,  there 
is  notmng  so  diemistin^  but  what  might  form 
the  subject  of  a  beautiful  imitation.  A  piece 
of  putnd  veal,  or  a  cancerous  ulcer,  or  ihe 
rags  that  are  taken  from  it,  may  display  the 
most  brilliant  tints,  and  the  finest  distribution 
of  light  and  shadow.  Does  Mr.  Knight,  how- 
ever, seriously  think,  that  either  of  these  ex- 
periments would  succeed  1  Or  are  there,  in 
reality,  no  other  qualities  in  the  pictures  in 
question,  to  which  their  beauty  can  be  as- 
cribed, but  the  oiganic  effect  of  their  colours  ? 
We  humbly  conceive  that  there  are ;  and  that 
far  less  ingenuity  than  his  might  Iiave  been 
able  to  detect  them. 

There  is.  in  the  first  place,  the  pleasing  as- 
sociation or  the  skiD  and  power  of  the  artist 
— a  skiS  and  power  whicn  we  know  may  be 
employed  to  produce  unmingled  delight; 
whatever  may  oe  the  character  of  the  parti- 
cular effort  before  us :  and  with  the  pride  of 
whose  possessors  we  sympathise.  But,  in  the 
second  place,  wo  do  humbly  conceive  that 
there  are  many  interesting  associations  con- 
nected with  the  subjects  which  have  been  re- 
presented as  purely  disgfuating.  The  aspect 
of  human  wretchedness  and  decay  is  not,  at 
all  events,  an  indifferent  spectacle;  and,  if 
presented  to  us  without  actual  offence  to  our 
senses,  or  any  call  on  our  active  beneficence, 
may  excite  a  sympathetic  emotion,  which  is 
known  to  be  far  from  undelightful.  Many  an 
attractive  poem  has  been  written  on  the  mise 
ries  of  beggars ;  and  why  should  painting  be 
supposed  more  fastidious?  Besides,  it  will 
be  observed,  that  the  beggars  of  the  painter 
are  generally  among  the  most  interesting  of 
that  interesting  order; — either  young  aud 
lovely  children^  whose  health  and  gaiety,  and 
sweet  expression,  form  an  affecting  contrast 
with  their  squalid  garments,  and  the  neglect 
and  misery  to  which  they  seem  to  be  destin- 
ed— or  old  and  venerable  persons,  mina 


something  of  the  dignity  and  reverence  oingo; 
with  the  broketi  spirit  df  theijf  oonditioii,  and 
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•ecixLuig  ,|o  reproach  mankind  for  expomg 
Ueada  bo  old  and  white  to  the  pelting  of  the 
pitiless  storm.  While  such  pictores  suggest 
unages  so  pathetic,  it  looks  atmQst  like  a  wil- 
ful perversity,  to  ascribe  their  beauty  entirely 
o  the  mixture  of  colours  which  they  display, 
i^ud  to  the  forgetfulaess  of  these  images. 
Even  for  the  dunghil].  we  think  it  is  poss^le 
to  say  something; — though,  we  coniess^  we 
have  never  happened  to  see  any  picture,  of 
which  that  useful  compound  formed  the  pe- 
oallar  subject.  There  is  the  display  of  we 
painter's  art  and  power  here  also ;  and  the 
dunghill  is  not  oiuy  useful,  but  is  associated 
with  many  pleasing  images  of  rustic  toil  and 
occupation,  and  of  3ie  simplicity^  and  ccunfort, 
and  innocence  of  agricultural  li£e.  We  do  not 
know  that  a  dunghdl  is  at  all  a  disa^greeable 
object  to  look  at,  even  in  plain  reality — ^pro- 
vided it  be  so  far  off  as  not  to  annoy  us  with 
its  odour,  or  to  soil  us  with  its  effusions.  In 
a  picture,  however,  we  are  safe  from  anj  of 
these  disasters-  and,  considering  that  it  is 
usually  combined,  in  such  delineations,  with 
other  more  pleasing  and  touching  remem^ 
brancers  of  numble  happiness  ana  content- 
ment, we  really  do  not  see  that  it  was  at  all 
necessary  to  impute  any  mysterious  or  intrin- 
sic beauty  to  its  complexion,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  satisfaction  wita  which  we  can 
then  bear  to  behold  it. 

Having  said  eo  much  with  a  vievv  to  reduce 
to  its  just  value,  as  an  ingredient  of  beauty, 
the  mere  organ ical  delist  which  the  eye 
ifi  supposed  to  derive  from  colours,  we  really 
have  not  patience  to  apply  the  same  consider- 
ations to  the  alleged  beauty  of  Sounds  that  are 
supposed  to  be  insignificant.  Beautiful  sounds, 
in  general,  we  think,  are  beautiful  from  as- 
sociation only, — from  their  resembling  the 
natural  tones  of  various  passions  and  affec- 
tions,— or  from  their  being  originally  and  most 
frequently  presented  to  us  in  scenes  or  on 
oc4;asionsof  natural  interest  or  emotion.  With 
regard,  again,  to  successive  or  coexistent 
sounds,  we  do  not,  of  course,  mean  lo  dispute, 
that  there  are  such  things  as  melody  and  har- 
mony; and  that  most  men  are  offended  or 
gratified  by  the  violation  or  observance  of 
tnose  laws  upon  which  they  depend.  This, 
however,  it  should  be  observed,  is  a  faculty 
quite  unique^  and  unlike  anything  else  in  our 
constitution;  hy  no  means  universal,  as  the 
sense  of  beauty  is,  even  in  cultivated  societies; 
and  apparently  withheld  from  whole  commu- 
nities of  quick-eared  savages  and  barbarians. 
Whether  the  kind  of  gratification,  which  re- 
sults from  the  mere  musical  arrangement  of 
sounds,  would  be  felt  to  be  beautiful/or  would 
pass  under  that  name,  if  it  could  be  presented 
entirely  detached  from  any  associated  emo- 
tions, appears  to  us  to  be  exceedingly  doubtful. 
Even  with  the  benefit  of  such  combinations, 
we  do  not  find,  that  every  arrangement  which 
merely  preserves  inviolate  the  rules  of  com- 
.position.  is  considered  as  beautiful ;  and  we 
do  not  think  that  it  would  be  consonant,  either 
with  the  common  feelins  or  common  language 
of  mankind,  to  bestow  this  epithet  upon  pieces 
that  bad  no  other  menU    At  all  events,  and 


whateTer  loa^be  Uumgbtof  i&s!pm|wrAfun« 
of  this  sini^ttlar  gratification^ of  a  musical  eai^ 
it  seems  to  be  Quite  certain,  that  all  that  rises 
to  the  dignity  ol  an  enwtion  in  the.plsa«irs  va 
receive  from  soitnd%  is  as  clearlv  the^gift  of 
association^^  as  in  the  case  of  visible  bcAUty,*^ 
of  association  with  the  passionate  tones  and 
modulations  of  the  human  voice^-^with  tbm 
scenes  to  which  the  interesting  sounds  art 
native, — with  the  poetry  to  which  they  hava 
been  married,— or  even  with  ths  skiu  and  n/ 
genius  of  the  artist  by  whom  thay  ^lave  been 
arranged. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  besftty  of 
external  objects  only.  But  the  whole  di&-' 
culty  of  the  theory  consists  in  its  applicvtiwi 
to  them.  If  that  be  once  adjusted^  the  heaaty 
of  immaterial  objects  can  oocastf>n  no :  per* 
plexity.  Poems  and  other  oompositiQns  ini 
words,  are  beautiful  in  proportion  ^s  they  art 
conversant  with  beautiUil  objecti^-^r  as  they 
suggest  to  us,  in  a  more  direct  wi^y,  the  mweal 
and  social  emotions  on  which  the  beauty  of 
all  objects  depends.  Theorems  and  demon- 
strations again  are  beautiful,  according  as  they 
excite  in  us  emotions  of  admiration  Cor  thua 
genius  and  intellectual  power  of  their  invent- 
ors, and  images  of  the  noagnificeni  and  bene» 
ficial  ends  to  which  such  aiscoverios  ms^  I)S| 
applied; — and  mechanical  oontrivaiMaes  axa 
beautiful  when  they  remind  us  of  similar 
talents  and  inffenuity,  and  at  the  same  tima. 
impress  us  wiui  a  more  direct  sense  of  their 
vast  utility  to  mankind,  and  of  the  ;great  ad-^ 
ditional  conveniences  with  which  life  is  ooo* 
sequently  adorned.  In  all  cases,  theveibre^* 
there  is  the  suggestion  of  some  interesting 
conception  or  emotion  associated  wiih  a  pre-n 
sent  perception,  in  which  it  is  apparenthF. 
confounded  and  embodied— and  this,  accoid* 
ing  to  the  whole  of  the  preoedin^  deduotiooi* 
is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  beauty* 

Having  now  ^Lplained,  as  fully  as  we  think; 
neoessary,  the  grounds  of  that  opmion  -as  tO: 
the  nature  of  beauty  which  appears  to  be  most 
conformable  to  the  truth — we  have  only  to, 
add  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  necessary  coBae*- 
quences  of  its  adoption  upon  several  other, 
controversies  of  a  kindred  aesGciptioB. 

In  the  fiist  place,  then,  we  conceive  that  iL 
establishes  the  substantial  id^itity  of  tha 
Sublime,  the  Beautiful^  and  the  PJctupesque> 
and,  consequently,  puts  an  end  to  all  contro- 
versy that  IS  not  purdiy  verbaL  as  to  the  dif* 
ference  of  those  several  qualities.  Efery 
material  object  that  interests  us,  without  ao». 
tually  hurting  or  gratifying  our  bodily  leeliagsi* 
rnust  do  so,  according  to  this  theory,  in  one- 
and  the  same  manner, — that  is,  by  suggesting 
or  recalling  some  emotion  or  affection  of  our- 
selves, or  some  other  sentient  being,  and  pre- 
senting, to  our  imagination  at  least,  spme. 
natural  object  of  love,  pity,  admiration,  or  awo. 
The  interest  of  material  objects,  there£M^.is. 
always  the  same;  and  arise^  in  avaiyoMH^^ 
not  firom  any  physical  qualities  thev  nay.; 
possess,  but  Uom  their  association  with  mAi»* 
idea  of  emotion.  But,  thou^  matenal  ^J^jeota 
have  but  one  means  of  esuting  emo^iom  th« . 
emotions  they  do  excite  are  infinita^    Xhej 
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are  mirroni  that  may  reflect  all  shades  and  all 
edMilrs ;  and,  m  point  of  fact,  do  seldom  reflect 
the  same  hues  twice.  No  two  interesting 
objects,  perhaps,  whether  known  by  the  name 
of  Beautiful,  Sublime,  or  Picturesque^  ever 
produced  exactly  the  same  emotion  m  the 
Oeholder ;  and  no  one  object,  it  is  most  pro- 
bable, ever  mored  any  two  persons  to  the 
Tery  same  conceptions.  As  they  may  be  as- 
Oociated  with  all  the  feelings  and  anections 
of  which  the  human  mind  is  susceptible,  so 
they  may  surest  those  feelings  in  all  their 
Tanety,  and,  in  fact,  do  daily  excite  all  sorts 
of  emotions — ^running  througn  every  gradation, 
from  extreme  gaiety  and  elevation,  to  the 
borders  of  horror  ana  disgust. 

Now,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  all  the  variety 
of  emotions  mised  m  this  way,  on  the  single 
basis  of  association,  may  be  classed,  in  a  rude 
way,  under  the  denominations  oi  sublime, 
beautiful,  and  picturesque,  according  as  they 
partake  of  awe,  tenderness,  or  admiration: 
and  we  have  no  other  objection  to  this  nomen- 
clature, except  its  extreme  imperfection,  and 
the  delusions  to  which  we  know  that  it  has 
given  occasion.  If  objects  that  interest  by 
their  association  with  ideas  of  power,  and 
danger,  and  terror,  are  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  peculiar  name  of  sublime,  why  phouM 
there  not  be  a  separate  name  also  for  objects 
that  uiterest  by  associations  of  mirth  and 
gaiety — another  for  those  that  please  by  sug- 
gestions of  softness  and  melancholy — another 
for  such  as  are  connected  with  impressions 
of  comfort  and  tranquillity — and  another  for 
those  that  are  related  to  pity,  and  admiration, 
and  love,  and  regret,  and  all  the  other  distinct 
emotions  and  affections  of  our  nature  ?  These 
are  not  in  reality  less  distinguishable  from 
each  other,  than  from  the  emotions  of  awe 
and  veneration  that  confer  the  title  of  sublime 
on  their  representatives;  and  while  all  the 
former  are  confounded  under  the  comprehen- 
sive appellation  of  beauty,  this  partial  attempt 
at  distinction  is  only  apt  to  mislead  us  into  an 
erroneous  opinion  of  our  accuracy,  and  to 
make  ts  beheve,  both  that  there  is  a  greater 
conformity  among  the  things  that  pass  under 
the  same  name,  and  a  greater  difference  be- 
tween those  that  pass  under  different  names,  i, 
thAn  is  really  the  case.  We  have  seen  already,! 
^t  thfe  radical  error  of  almost  all  preceding 
inquirers,  has  lain  in  supposing  that  every 
,hing  that  passed  under  the  name  of  beautiful, 
nust  have  some  real  and  inherent  quality  in 
common  with  every  thing  else  that  obtained 
that  nanle  i  And  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for 
us  to  obserte,  that  it  has  been  almost  as  gene- 
ral an  opinion,  that  sublimity  was  not  only 
wmeihing  racficaUy  different  from  beauty, 
but  actually  opposite  to  it ;  whereas  the  fact 
io,  that  it  18  iar  more  nearly  related  to  some 
sorts  of  bf^auty,  than  many  sorts  of  beauty  are 
to  each  other;  and  that  both  are  founded  ex- 
actly upon  the  same  principle  of  suggesting 
ftomO  past  or  posoiWo  emotion  of  some  sentient 
beiitg. 

Upon  this  important  point,  we  are  happy  to 
flh^  oar  optnions  confirmed  by  the  autnority 
ot  Afr.  Stewart)  wko^  m  his  Essay  on  the 


Beautiful,  already  referred  to,  has  owenrec^ 
not  only  that  there  appears  to  him  to  be  no 
mconsistency  or  impropriety  in  such  expres- 
sions as  the  sublime  beauties  of  nature,  or  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures; — ^but  has  added,  in  ex- 
press terms,  that,  'Uo  oppose  the  beautiful  to 
the  sublime,  or  to  the  picturesque,  strikes  hini 
as  something  analogous  to  a  contrast  between 
the  beautiful  and  the  comic — ^the  beanlilul 
and  the  tragic — the  beautiful  and  the  pathetic 
— or  the  beautiful  and  the  romantic." 

The  only  other  advantage  which  we  shall 
specify  as  likely  to  result  from  the  general 
adoption  of  the  theory  we  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  illustrate  is,  that  it  seems  calcu- 
lated to  put  an  end  to  ail  these  perplexing 
and  vexatious  questions  about  the  standard 
of  taste,  which  have  given  occasion  to  so 
much  impertinent  and  so  much  elaborate  dis- 
cussion. If  things  are  not  beautiful  in  them- 
selves^ but  only  as  they  serve  to  suggest  in- 
teresting conceptions  to  the  mind,  then  every 
thing  which  does  in  point  of  fact  suggest  sucn 
a  conception  to  any  mdividual,  is  beautiful  to 
that  individual ;  and  it  is  not  only  guite  true 
that  there  is  no  room  for  disputing  about 
tastes,  but  that  all  tastes  are  e(}ually  lUst  and 
correct,  in  so  far  as  each  individnaf  speaks 
only  of  his  own  emotions.  When  a  man  calls 
a  thing  beautiful,  however,  he  may  indeed 
mean  to  make  two  very  different  assertions ; 
— he  may  mean  that  it  gives  him  pleasure  by 
suggesting  to  him  some  interesting  emotion ; 
and,  in  this  sense,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
if  he  merely  speak  truth,  the  thing  is  beauti- 
ful ;  and  that  it  pleases  nim  precisely  in  the 
same  way  that  all  other  things  please  those 
to  whom  they  appear  beautiful.  But  if  he 
mean  farther  to  say  that  the  thing  possesses 
somo  quality  which  should  make  it  appear 
beautiful  to  every  other  person,  and  that  it  is 
owing  to  some  prejudice  or  dei'ect  in  them  if 
it  appear  otherwise,  then  he  is  as  unreasona- 
ble and  absurd  as  he  would  think  those  who 
shonld  attempt  to  convince  him  that  he  felt 
^o  emotion  of  beauty. 

'  ■  All  tastes,  then,  are  equally  jnst  and  true, 
in  so  far  as  concerns  the  individual  \%hoso 
taste  is  in-question;  and  what  a  man  feels 
distinctly  to  be  beautiful,  is  beautiful  to  him, 
whatever  other  people  may  think  of  it.  All 
'this  follows  clearly  from  the  theory  now  in 
question :  but  it  does  not  follow,  from  it.  that 
all  tastes  are  equally  eood  or  desirable,  ox 
that  there  is  any  difficulty  in  describing  thai 
which  is  really  the  best,  and  the  most  to  b-o 
envied .  The  only  use  of  the  faculty  of  taste 
is  to  affoi^an  innocent  delight,  and  to  assist 
in  the  cultivation  of  a  finer  morality;  and  thai  / 
man  certainly  will  have  the  most  dfellght  from 
this  faculty,  who  has  the  most  numerous  and 
the  most  powerful  perceptions  of  beauty. 
Bnt,  if  beauty  consist  in  the  reflection  of  our 
affections  and  sympathies,  it  is  plain  that  he 
will  always  see  the  most  beauty  whose  affec- 
tions are  the  warmest  and  most  exercised — 
whose  imagination  is  the  most  powerful,  and 
who  has  most  accustomed  himself  to  attend  to 
the  objects  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  In  so 
far  as  mere  feeling  and  enjoyment  are  con* 
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eemec!,  therefore,  it  seems  evident,  that  the 
best  taste  must  be  that  which  belongs  to  the 
best  affections,  the  most  active  fancy,  and  the 
most  attentive  habits  of  observation.  It  will 
follow  pretty  exactly  too,  that  all  men's  per- 
ceptions of  beauty  will  be  nearly  in  pioporlion 
to  ihe  degree  of  their  sensibility  and  social 
S)"mpalhiesj  and  that  Ihose  who  have  no  af- 
fections towards  sentient  beings,  will  be  as 
certainly  Insensible  to  beauty  in  external  ob- 

I'ects,  as  he,  who  cannot  hear  the  souml  of 
lis  friend's  voice,  must  be  deaf  to  Its  echo. 

In  so  far  as  the  sense  of  beauty  is  regarded 
as  a  mere  source  of  enjoyment,  this  seem.s  to 
be  the  only  distinction  that  deserves  to  be 
attended  to;  and  the  only  cultivation  that 
taste  should  ever  receive,  with  a  view  to  the 
gralifii%ilion  of  the  individual,  shouKl  be 
through  the  indirect  chainiel  of  cultivating 
the  aflections  and  powers  of  ob.se rvat ion.  jf 
Ave  aspire,  however,  to  be  creators,  as  well  as 
observers  of  beauty,  and  place  any  i^arl  of 
our  happiness  in  ministering  to  the  gi-alifica- 
tion  of  others — as  artist.s,  or  poets,  or  authors 
of  any  sort — then,  indeeil.  a  new  di.stinclioji 
of  taste.s,  and  a  far  more  laborious  sy.stem  of 
cultivation,  will  be  nece.<<sar3'.  A  man  who 
l^ursues  only  his  own  delight,  will  be  as  much 
charmed  with  objects  that  suggest  iiowerful 
emotions  in  con.<«{juence  of  per.sonat  and  ac- 
cidental a.ssociations,  as  with  lho.se  tliat  inlro- 
dtice  similar  emotions  by  means  of  as.socia- 
tions  that  are  universal  and  inile-structible. 
To  him,  all  objects  of  the  former  class  are 
really  as  beautiful  as  tho.se  of  the  latter — and 
for  his  own  gmtilicAlionj  the  creation  of  that 
sort  of  beauty  is  just  as  im)X)rtant  an  occupa- 
tion: but  if  he  conceive  the  ambition  of  cre- 
ating beauties  fortheailmimlion  of  others,  he 
must  be  cautious  to  employ  only  such  objects 
as  are  the  natural  signs,  or  the  inseparable 
Goncomitiints  of  emotions,  of  wh'ch  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  are  su.sceptible ;  and  hi.s 
taste  will  lite  a  de.se  ive  to  be  called  bad  and 
false,  if  he  obtrude  upon  the  public,  as  beau- 
tiful, objects  that  are  not  likely  to  be  at«ocia-, 
ted  in  common  minds  with  any  interesting 
impressions. 

.  For  a  man  himself,  then,  there  is  no  taste 
that  is  either  bad  or  false;  and  the  ojdy  dif- 
ference worthy  of  being  attended  to,  is  that 
.between  a  great  deal  and  a  very  little.  Some 
who  have  cold  anectton.s,  slugiQrish  imagina- 
tions, and  no  habits  of  observation,  can  with 
difhculty  diaceni  beauty  in  any  thing;  while 
others,  who  are  full  of  kindness  and  sensi- 
bilityj  anil  who  have  been  accustomed  to  at- 
tend to  all  the  objects  around  them,  feel  it 
almost  in  every  thing.  It  is  no  matter  what 
other  people  may  think  of  the  objects  of  their 
aJmkatioa;  nor  ought  it  t>  be  any  concern 


of  theirs  that  the  public  would  be  astonished 
or  offended,  if  they  were  cal)e<l  upon  to  jofii 
in  that  admimtion.  So  long  as  no  such  ciiil 
is  made,  this  anticipated  iliscrepancy  of  feel- 
ing need  give  tkcm  no  uneasiness;  and  tho 
suspicion  of  it  shoukl  produce  no  contempt  in 
any  other  pei-sons.  It  is  a  strange  aberratia|i 
indeed  of  vanity  that  makes  us  despise  per- 
sons for  being  nappy — for  having  sources  <rf 
eiijoyment  in  which  we  cannot  share : — and 
yet  this  is  the  tri>e  source  of  the  ridicule, 
which  is  so  generally  poured  upon  intlividuala 
who  seek  only  to  enjoy  their  peculiar  tastes 
unmolested : — for,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
theory  we  have  been  expounding,  no  ta.ste  is 
bad  for  any  other  reason  than  because  it  is 
peculiar — as  the  objects  in  which  it  tielights 
mu.st  actually  serve  to  suggest  to  the  indi- 
vidual those  common  emotions  and  universal 
aflections  u^wn  which  the  sen.se  of  beauty  is 
every  where  founiletl.  Tlie  misforlune  1% 
however,  that  we  are  apt  to  consider  all  riei*' 
sons  who  make  known  llieir  peculiar  relisnee^ 
and  especially  all  who  create  any  objects  for 
their  gratilic^ition^  as  in  some  measure  tlic^ 
lating  to  the  public,  and  setting  up  an  idol  for 
<reneral  adoration;  and  hence  tins  intolemnt 
niterference  with  almost  all  peculiar  percept 
tions  of  boanly,  and  the  unsparing  derisioi 
that  pun-^uesalldeviations  from  acknowledged 
st«indards.  This  intolerance,  we  admit,  is  oi'tep 
provokeil  by  somethin^f  of  a  spirit  of  proselyt' 
ism  and  arrogance,  in  those  who  mistake  their 
own  casual  associations  for'natural  or  univer* 
sal  relations;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
mortified  vanity  ultimately  dries  up,  even  for 
them,  the  fountain  of  iheir  peculiar  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  disencliants,  by  a  new  as.sociatioft 
of  general  contempt  or  ridicule,  the  scenes 
tliat  hail  been  consecrated  by  some  innocent 
but  accidental  emotion. 

As  all  men  must  have  some  peculiar  asaof 
ciation.s,  all  men  must  have  some  peculiar 
notions  of  beauty,  anil,  of  course,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  taste  tliat  the  public  would  be  en* 
titled  to  consider  as  false  or  vitiated.  For 
those  who  make  no  demands  on  public  admi^ 
ration,  however,  it  is  hart  I  to  be  obliged  te 
sacrifice  this  source  of  enjoyment;  and,  even 
for  thoae  w  ho  labour  for  applause,  tlie  wisert 
course,  petha.i»,  if  it  were  only  practicable, 
would  be,  to  have  two  tastes — one  to  enjo^^ 
and  one  to  work  by— one  founded  upon  uni- 
versal a.**sociations,  aecortling  to  which  they 
finishetl  those  jwrfonnances  for  which  the» 
challenged  universal  praise — and  anotherguja* 
ed  by  all  ca.sual  anil  individual  associatione^ 
through  which  they  might  still  look  hndlj 
upon  nature,  and  upon  the  objects  of  thetf 
secret  admiration. 
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JDe  ki  LUtirature  wnstderU  dans  us  RavforU  aoec  Us  Institutions  Sqdites.    Far  Mad.  e« 
StaSl-Holstein.    Avec  un  PreciB  de  la  Vie  et  ies  £crit8  de  I'Anteur.    2  tomes,     12mo« 
'  pp.  600.    Loodon:  1812.* 


When  we  say  that  Madame  de  StaSl  is  de- 
ddedly  the  most  eminent  literary  female  of 
tier  age,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there 
may  be  others  whose  writings  are  of  more  di- 
rect and  indisputable  utility — who  are  distin- 
gaished  by  greater  justness  and  sobriety  of 
Uiinking,  and  may  pretend  to  hare  conferred 
more  practical  benefits  on  the  existing  genera- 
tion. But  it  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  deny, 
that  she  has  pursued  a  more  lofty  as  well  as 
a  more  dangerous  career ; — tiiat  she  has  treat- 
ed of  subjects  of  far  greater  difficulty,  and  far 
Inore  extensire  interest;  and,  even  in  her 
fitdlures^  has  frequently  given  indication  of 
greater  powers,  than  nave  sufficed  for  the 
inccess  of  her  more  prudent  contemporaries. 

While  other  female  writers  have  contented 
themselves,  for  the  most  part  with  embel- 
lishing or  explaining  the  trutns  which  the 
more  robust  intellect  of  the  other  sex  had 
Ipreviously  established — ^in  making  knowledge 
more  familiar,  or  virtue  more  engaging — or, 
at  most,  in  mnltiplyine^  the  finer  distinctions 
which  may  be  detected  about  the  boundaries 
of  taste  or  of  morality — and  in  illustrating  die 
importance  of  the  minor  virtues  to  the  general 
happiness  of  life — this  distinguished  person 
bas  not  only  aimed  at  extending  the  bounda- 
tics  of  knowledge,  and  rectifying  the  errors  of 
tmseiyed  opinions  upon  subjects  of  the  greatest 
importance,  but  has  vigorously  applied  her- 
self to  trace  out  the  opemtion  of  general 
imuses,  and.  by  combining  the  past  with  the 
present,  and  pointing  out  the  connection  and 
teciprocal  action  of  all  coexistent  phenomena, 
to  develope  the  harmonious  system  which  ac- 
tually prevails  in  the  apparent  chaos  of  human 
affairs;  and  to- gain  something  like  an  assur- 
ance as  to  the  complexion  of  that  futurity  to- 
ivards  which  our  thoughts  are  so  anxiously 
driven,  by  the  selfish  as  well  as  the  generous 
principles  of  our  natare. 

We  are  not  acquainted,  indeed,  with  any 
water  who  has  made  such  bold  and  vi^rous 
attempts  to  carry  the  generalizing  spurit  of 
tme  philoBophy  mto  the  history  of  literature 


^  I  reprint  this  paper  as  containine  a  mors  com- 
prehenatve  view  of  tne  proffress  of  l^iteratare.  es- 
perially  in  the  ancient  world,  than  any  other  from 
which  I  could  mnke  the  aeiection;  and  also,  in 
some  degree,  for  the  aake  of  the  eeneral  discussion 
on  Perfectibility,  which  I  still  think  aaiiafactorily 
conducted.  I  regret  that,  in  the  body  of  the  article, 
the  portions  that  are  taken  from  Madame  de  Stael 
are  not  better  discriminated  from  those  for  which  I 
only  am  responsible.  The  reader,  however,  will 
not  go  far  wrong,  if  he  attribute  to  that  distinguished 

Krson  the  greater  part  of  what  may  strike  him  as 
Id,  imaginative,  and  original ;  and  leave  to  me 
the  humbler  province  of  the  sober,  corrective,  and 
oMtrastHii* 


and  manners ;  or  who  has  thrown  so  strong  a 
light  upon  the  capricious  and  apparently  nil- 
accountable  diversities  of  national  taste,  ge- 
nius, and  morality — ^by  connecting  them  with 
the  political  structure  of  society,  the  accidents 
of  climate  and  external  relation,  and  the  va- 
riety of  creeds  and  superstitions.  In  her  lighter 
works,  this  spirit  is  mdicated  chiefly  by  the 
force  and  comprehensiveness  of  those  general 
observations  with  which  they  abound;  and 
which  strike  at  once,  by  then-  justness  and 
novelty,  and  by  the  great  extent  of  their  ap- 
plication. They  prove  also  in  how  remark- 
able a  degree  she  possesses  the  rare  talent 
of  embodying  in  one  Ituninous  proposition 
those  sentmients  and  impressions  which  float 
unauestioned  and  undefined  over  many  an 
tmaerstandingj  and  eive  a  colour  to  the  cha- 
racter, and  a  bias  to  me  conduct,  of  multitudes, 
who  are  not  so  much  as  a^^re  of  their  exist- 
ence. Besides  all  this,  her  novels  bear 
testimony  to  the  extraordinary  accuracy  and 
mmutenesB  of  her  observation  of  hinnan  cha- 
racter, and  to  her  thorough  knowledge  of 
those  dark  and  secret  workings  of  the  heart, 
by  which  misery  is  so  often  elaborated  from 
the  pure  element  of  the  affections.  Her 
knowledge,  however,  we  must  say,  seems  to 
be  more  of  evil  than  of  good :  For  the  pre- 
dominating sentiment  in  her  fictions  is,  despair 
of  himian  happiness  and  human  virtue :  and 
their  interest  is  founded  almost  entirely  on 
the  inherent  and  almost  inevitable  heartless- 
ness  of  polished  man.  The  impression  which 
they  leave  upon  the  mind,  therefore,  though 
.powerfully  pathetic,  is  botn  painful  and  hu- 
miliating; at  the  same  time.tiiat  it  proceeds, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe,  upon  the  double 
error  of  supposmg  that  the  duUc  of  intelligent 
people  are  as  selfish  as  those  splendid  victims 
of  nishion  and  philosophy  from  whom  her  cha- 
racters are  selected ;  and  that  a  sensibility  to 
tmkindness  can  lon^  survive  the  extinction 
of  all  kindly  emotions.  The /tMsl^  before 
u&  however,  exhibits  the  fairdU^  specimen 
which  we  have  yet  seen  of  the  systematizii^ 
spirit  of  the  author,  as  well  as  of  the  moral 
enthusiasm  by  whioh  she  seems  to  be  pos^ 


The  professed  objeot  of  this  work  is  to  8ho#' 
that  aU  the  peculiarities  in  the  literatuve  of ;  -  ^ 
different  ages  and  countries,  may  be  explained 
by  a  reference  to  the  condition  of  society,  and 
the  political  and  reli^ous  institutions  of  each ; 
— and  at  the  same  time,  to  point  out  in  what 
way  the  progress  of  lettero  has  in  its  turn 
modified  ana  affected  the  government  and 
religion  of  those  nations  among  whom  they 
have  flourished.  All  this,  however,  is  bot- 
tomed upon  the  more  fundamental  and  iin* 
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Ham^  pfap9ml6»a,  tiwt  then  iM  a  prwrtxt,  to 
produce  these  effects — ^that  letters  and  tntelli- 
jfenoe  are  in  a  state  of  ootistant,  univevsal,  and 
tfresietible  advanoement — in  other  words^  that 
human  nature  is  tending,  by  a  slow  and  uiter- 
minable  progression,  to  a  state  of  perfection. 
This  £aLflGmating  idea  seems  to  ha^e  been  kept 
constantly  in  view  by  Madame  de  StadL  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  work  before 
us ; — and  though  we  conceive  it  to  have  been 
pursued  with  far  too  sanguine  and  assured  a 
spirit,  and  to  have  led  in  this  way  to  most  of 
what  is  rash  and  questionaUe  in  her  conolu* 
flions,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  it  has  also 
hel^ied  her  to  many  explanations  that  are 
equally  solid  and  ii^;enioua,  and  thrown  a 
li^ht  upon  many  phenomena  that  would  other- 
wise have  appeared  very  daik  and  unac- 
countable. 

In  the  ranse  which  she  here  takes,  mdeed, 
she  has  need  of  all  the  lights  and  all' the  aids 
that  can  present  themselves ; — for  her  work 
contains  a  critiaue  and  a  theory  of  all  the 
literature  and  pnilo^phv  in  the  work!,  from 
the  days  of  Homer  to  the  tenth  year  of  the 
French  revolution.  She  begins  with  the  early 
learning  and  philosophy  of  Qreece ;  and  after 
characterizing  the  national  taste  and  genius 
of  that  illustrious  people,  in  all  its  (Impart- 
ments,  and  in  the  dinerent  stages  of  their 
process,  she  proceeds  to  a  similar  investi- 
gation of  the  literature  and  science  of  the 
Romans :  and  then,  after  a  hasty  sketch  of 
the  decline  of  arts  and  letters  m  the  later 
days  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  actual  progress 
of  the  human  mind  during  the  dark  ages, 
when  it  is  supposed  to  have  slumbered  in 
complete  inactivity,  she  enters  upon  a  more 
detailed  examination  of  the  peculiarities,  and 
tl^e  causes  of  the  peculiarities,  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  national  taste  and  genius  that 
characterize  the  literature  of  Italy,  Spain, 
£ngland,  Germany,  and  France— entering,  as 
to  each,  into  a  pretty  minute  exposition  of  its 
general  merits  and  defects — and  not  only  of 
Uie  circumstances  in  the  situation  of  the  coun- 
try that  have  produced  those  characteristics, 
but  even  of  the  authors  and  productions,  in 
which  they  are  chiefly  exemplified.  To  go 
through  all  this  with  tolerable  success^  and 
without  committing  any  very  gross  or  ndicu- 
lous  blunders,  evicTentfy  required,  in  the  first 
place,  a  greater  allowance  of  learning  than 
has  often  fallen  to  the  lot  of  persons  of  the 
learned  gender,  who  lay  a  pretty  bold  claim 
to  distinction  upon  the  ground  oi  their  learn- 
ing alone :  and,  in  the  next  place,  an  extent 
,  of  fleneral  knowledge,  and  a  power  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  thinking,  that  has  still  more 
rarely  been  the  ornament  of  great  scholars. 
Madame  de  Stael  may1)e  surpassed,  perhaps, 
in  acholarehip  (so  far  as  relates  to  accuracy  at 
least,  if  not  extent,)  by  some — and  in  sound 

Shilosophy  by  othera.  But  there  are  few  in- 
e^  who  can  boast  of  having  so  mnch  of 
both ;  »nd  no  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  who 
h^  applied  the  one  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
other  with  so  much  boldness  and  success. 
But  it  is  time  to  give  a  little  more  particular 
aeooout  of  her  hiotibratioafl. 


Hiere  i«>  a  -rery  cdoqaent  and  fcigh4oaed 
Introduction,  ithistnuing,  in  a  general  way, 
the  infiuence  of  litemture  on  the  morals,  the 
glory,  the  freedom, and  the  enjoyments^  the 
peopfe  amonff  whom  it  fiourishee.  It  is  full 
of  brilliant  moughts  and  profound  observa- 
tions; but  we  are  most  struck  with  thos^ 
sentiments  of  mingled  triumph  and  mortifi* 
cation  by  which  she  connects  these  magnifi* 
cent  speculations  with  the  tumultuous  aspect 
of  the  timee  ii^  which  they  were  nourished. 

"  Que  ne  puis-je  rtpp^ler  tous  lesetprils  dclair^ 
a  \%  jouifi8iince  des  mednatioM  phiioBopiuques !  (jWV 
coniemporains  d*une  Revolution  perdent  sonvcaC 
tout  inicrdi  a  la  recherche  de  la  v^rii4.  Tant  d'6v6* 
nemens  d^idds  par  la  force,  tant  de  Crimea  abtout 
par  le  auoe^a,  tant  de  vertua  fl^tries  par  le  bl&me, 
tant  d'inforionea  insiilt^es  par  le  pouvoir,  laAt  de 
oenuniena  g^ii^reux  devenvs  Tobjet  de  la  moquerie, 
tant  de  vile  calcula  pbiloaophiqaement  covinient4is  j 
loui  lasse  de  Teap^rance  les  bominea  lea  piusfidelea 
au  culie  de  la  raiaon.  N^anmoioa  ils  duivent  ae 
rammer  en  obacrvant,  dans  I'hiaioire  de  Teaprit 
humain,  4|iril  n*a  eziaia  ni  ana  penate  utile,  ni  tuif 
vktiti  prmbnde  qui  if  ait  trDttvl  son  aiecle  at  MM 
admirateara.  C^eai  aana  doute  iin  triate  efiort  que 
de  transporter  aon  inieret,  de  repoaeraon  aitente,  a 
irnvent  I'avenir,  aur  noa  auccet^seurs,  aur  lea^tian- 

frers  bicn  luin  de  nous,  Bur  lea  inconnus.  aur  tons 
ea  hommea  enfin  dont  le  aouvenir  ei  rjmage  ne 
Peuveni  ae  reiracer  a  noire  eaprii .  Mais,  belaa !  si 
on  en  excepte  quelquea  amis  insH^rablea,  la  plu- 
pan  de  C0UX  qu^on  ae  rappelle  aprea  dU  ann^ea  de 
revolution,  contristeni  votre  coeur,  etoufient  vcs 
mouvemens,  en  imposent  a  voire  talent  ni§ina,  non 
par  leur  sup^riorite,  mais  par  cette  malveillance  qui 
ne  cause  de  la  douleur  qu*aux  amea  douces,  et  ne 
fait  aouffhr  qae  ceux  qui  ne  la  m^htent  pas.'* — Tom. 
i.  p.  87, 28. 

The  connection  between  good  morals  and 
that  improved  state  of  intelligence  which 
Madame  de  Stael  considers  as  synonymous 
with  the  cultivation  of  literature,  is  too  obvi- 
ous to  require  any  great  exertion  of  her  talents 
for  its  elucidation.  She  observes,  wiih  great 
truth,  that  much  of  the  guilt  and  the  misei-y 
which  are  vulgarly  imputed  to  great  talents, 
really  arise  from  not  having  talent  enough— 
and  that  the  only  certain  cure  for  the  errors 
which  are  proiluced  by  superficial  thinking, 
is  to  be  found  in  thinknig  more  deeply: — ^At 
the  same  time  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten, 
that  all  men  have  not  the  capacity  of  think- 
ing deeply — and  that  the  most  general  cuUi- 
yation  of  literature  will  not  invent  every  one 
with  talents  of  the  firet  order.  If  there  be  a 
degree  of  intelligence,  therefore,  that  is  more 
unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  morality  and 
just  opinion,  than  an  utter  want  of  intelli- 
jrence,  it  may  be  presumed,  that,  in  very  en- 
lightened times,  this  will  be  the  portion  of 
the  greater  multitude— or  at  least  that  nations 
and  nidividuals  will  have  to  pass  through  tliis 
troubled  and  dangerous  ^here,  in  their  way 
to  the  loftier  and  purer  regions  of  perfect  un- 
derstanding. The  better  answer  therefore 
probably  is,  that  it  is  not  intelligence  that 
does  the  mischief  in  any  case  whatsoever, 
but  the  presumption  tliat  sometimes  accom- 
panies the  lower  degrees  of  it;  and  which  it 
best  disjoined  from  them,  bv  making  the 
higher  degrees  n»ore  attainable.  It  is  quite 
trae,  as  Madaaae  de  Sta^  obienres^  that  the 
0S 
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power  of  public  opuuociy  which  i»  the  oviy 
9ttre  and  uitiznate  guardian- either  of  freedom 
or  of  virtue,  is  greater  or  lees  exactly  as  the 
public  is  more  or  less  enlightened ;  and  that 
this  puhHc  can  never  be  trained  to  the  habit 
of  just. and  commanding  sentiments,  except 
under  the  inHnence  of  a  sound  and  pro^essive 
literature.  The  abuse  of  power,  and  the 
abuse  of  the  means  of  enjoyment,  are  the 
l^ceat  sources  of  misery  and  a.^pravity  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  society.  Both  originate 
with  those  who  stand  on  the  highest  stages 
•f  human  fortune ;  and  the  cure  is  to  be  found, 
hi  both  cases,  only  in  the  enlightened  opinion 
of  those  who  stand  a  little  lower. 

Liberty,  it  will  not  be  disputed,  is  still 
more  clearly  dependent  on  intelligence  than 
morahty  itself.  When  the  governors  are  ig- 
norant, they  are  naturally  tyrannical.  Force 
Is  the  obvious  resource  of  those  who  are  inca- 
pable of  convincing;  and  the  more  unworthy 
any  one  is  of  the  power  with  which  he  is  in- 
vested, the  more  rigorously  will  he  exercise 
that  power.  But  it  is  in  tne  intelligence  of 
rtie  people  themselves  that  the  chief  bulwark 
of  their  freedom  will  be  found  to  consist^  and 
all  the  principles  of  political  amelioration  to 
originate.  This  is  true,  however,  as  Madame 
de  Staei  observes,  only  of  what  she  terms 
'^  la  haute  littirature  ;''  or  the  general  cultiva- 
tion of  philosophy,  eloquence,  history,  and 
those  other  departments  of  learning  which 
refer  chiefly  to  the  heart  and  the  understand- 
ing, and  depend  upon  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  ana  an  attentive  study  of  all  that 
contributes  to  its  actual  enjoyments.  Wl»t 
is  merely  for  delight,  again,  and  addresses 
itself  exclusively  to  the  imagination,  has 
ueither  so  noble  a  genealogy,  nor  half  ao 
illustrious  a  progeny.  Poetry  and  works  of 
gaiety  and  amusement,  together  with  music 
and  tr&e  sister  arts  of  paintmg  and  sculpture, 
have  a  much  slighter  connection  either  with 
virtue  or  with  freedom.  Though  among  their 
most  graceful  ornaments,  they  may  yet  flour- 
ish under  tyrants,  and  be  relished  in  the  midst 
of  the  greatest  and  most  debasing  corruption 
of  manners.  It  is  a  fine  and  a  just  remark 
too,  of  Madame  de  Stael,  that  the  pursuits 
which  minister  to  mere  delight,  and  give  to 
life  its  charm  and  voluptunusQess,  generally 

Produce  a  great  indifference  about  dying, 
'hey  supersede  and  displace  all  the  stronger 
passions  and  afTeclions,  by  which  alone  we 
are  bound  very  closely  to  existence;  and, 
while  they  habituate  the  mind  to  transitory 
and  passive  impressions,  seem  naturally  con- 
nected with  those  images  of  indolence  and 
intoxication  and  slumber,  to  which  the  idea 
of  death  is  so  readily  assimilated,  in  charac- 
ters of  this  description.  When  life,  in  short, 
is  considered  as  nothing  more  than  an  amuse- 
ment, its  temaination  is  contemplated  with 
far  less  emotion,  and  its  course,  upon  the 
whole,  is  overshadowed  with  deeper  clouds 
of  ennui f  than  when  it  is  presented  as  a  scene 
of  high  duties  and  honourable  labours,  and 
holds  out  to  us  at  every  turn — not  the  perish- 
able pastimes  of  the  passing  hour,  but  the 
fixp4  aJwi  ^iistaut  objects  of  those  serious  and 
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futurity. 

The  introduction  end*  with  an  eloquent 
profession  of  the  author's  unshaken  faith  ia 
the  philosophical  creed  of  Perfectibility:'— 
upon  which,  as  it  does  not  happen  to  be  our 
creed,  and  is  very  frequently  brought  into 
notice  in  the  course  of  the  work,  we  must 
here  be  indulged  with  a  few  preliminary 
observations. 

This  splendid  illusion,  which  seems  to  have 
succeeded  that  of  Optimism  in  the  favour  of 
philosophical  enthusiasts,  and  rests,  like  it, 
upon  the  notion  that  the  whole  scheme  of  a 
beneficent  Providence  is  to  be  developed  in 
this  worldf  is  supported  by  Madame  de  Staei 
upon  a  variety  of  grounds :  ajid  as,  like  most 
other  illusioui^  it  has  a  considerable  admix- 
ture of  truth,  it  is  supported,  in  many  points, 
upon  grounds  that  are  both  solid  and  ingeni- 
ous. She  relies  chiefly,  of  course,  upon  the 
experieni^  of  the  past;  and.  in  particular 
upon  the  marked  and  decided  superiority  of 
the  modems  in  respect  of  thought  and  refiec- 
lion — ^their  more  profound  knowledge  of  hu- 
man feelings,  and  more  comprehensive  viewa 
of  human  anairs.  She  ascribes  less  importr 
ance  than  is  usually  done  to  our  attainments 
in  mere  science,  and  the  arts  that  relate  to 
matter :  and  aujp^urs  less  confidently  as  to  the 
future  lortune  of  the  species,  from  tne  exploits 
of  Newton,  Watt,  ana  Davy,  than  from  those 
of  Bacon,  Boasuet,  Locke,  Hume,  and  Voltaire. 
In  eloquence,  too,  and  in  taste  and  fancy,  she 
admits  that  there  has  been  a  less  conspicuous 
advancement;  because,  in  these  things,  tliere 
is  a  natural  limit  or  point  of  perfection,  which 
has  been  already  attained :  But  there  are  no 
boundaries  to  the  increase  of  human  know- 
ledge, or  to  the  discovery  of  the  means  of  hu- 
man happiness;  and  every  step  that  is  gained 
in  those  nigher  walks,  is  gained,  she  conceives, 
for  posterity,  and  for  ever. 

The  great  objection  derived  from  the  signal 
check  which  the  arts  and  civility  of  life  re- 
ceived from  the  inroads  of  the  northern  l)ar- 
barians  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power, 
and  the  long  period  of  darkness  and  dcgrada- 
tion  which  ensued,  she  endeavours  to  obviate, 
by  a  very  bold  and  ingenious  speculation;  It 
is  her  object  here  to  show  that  the  invasion 
of  the  northern  tribes  not  ouly  promoted  their 
own  civilization  more  effectually  than  any 
thing  else  could  have  done,  but  actually  im- 
parted to  the  genius  of  the  vanquished,  a 
character  of  energy,  solidity,  and  seriousness. 
which  could  never  have  sprung  up  of  itselt 
in  the  volatile  regions  of  the  South.  The 
amalgamation  of  tne  two  race.s,  she  thinks, 
has  produced  a  mighty  improvement  on  both; 
and  the  vivacity,  the  ekgance  and  versatility 
of  the  wariner  latitudes,  been  mingled,  in- 
finitely to  their  mutual  advantage,  with  the 
majestic  melancholy,  the  profouna  thought, 
and  the  sterner  morality  of  the  North.  This 
combination,  again,  she  conceives,  could  have 
been  effected  in  no  wa)*^  so  happily  as  by  the 
successful  invasion  of  the  ruder  people ;  and 
the  conciliating  infiuence  of  that  common 
faith,  which  at  once  repressed  the  frivolous^ 
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tnd  fnoltiBed'the  fertcrrotis  tendencies  of  our 
nature.  The  temporary  disappearance  there- 
fore of  literature  and  politeness,  upon  the  first 
shock  of  this  mighty  collision,  was  but  the 
subsidence  of  the  sacred  flame  under  the 
hea[>B  of  fuel  which  were  thus  profusely 
provided  for  its  increase;  and  the  seeming 
waste  and  sterility  that  ensued,  was  but  the 
iirst  aspect  of  the  fertilizing  flood  and  accu- 
mulated manure  under  whiwi  veg«»tation  was 
buried  for  a  while,  that  it  might  break  out 
at  last  with  a  richer  and  more  indestructible 
luxuriance.  The  human  intellect  was  neither 
dead  nor  inactive,  she  contends,  during  that 
long  slumber,  in  which  it  was  collectinff  vig- 
our for  unprecedented  exertions;  and  the 
occupations  to  which  it  was  devoted,  thoug^h 
not  of  the  most  brilliant  or  attractive  descrip- 
tion, were  perhaps  the  best  fitted  for  its  ul- 
timate and  substantial  improvement.  The 
subtle  distinctions,  the  refined  casuistry,  and 
ingenious  logic  of  the  school  divines,  were 
all  favourable  to  habits  of  careful  andf  accu- 
rate thinking;  and  led  insensibly  to  a  far 
more  thorough  and  profound  knowledge  of 
human  nature — ^the  limits  of  its  faculties  and 
the  grounds  of  its  duties — ^than  had  been 
attained  by  the  more  careless  inquirers  of 
antiquity,  when  men,  therefore,  began  again 
to  reason  upon  human  affairs,  they  were  found 
to  have  made  an  immense  progress  during  the 
period  when  all  appeared  to  be  either  retro- 
grade or  stattonary ;  and  Shakspeare,  Bacon, 
Machiavel,  Montaigne,  and  Galileo,  who  ap- 
peared almost  at  the  same  time^  in  the  most 
distant  countries  of  Europe,  each  displayed  a 
reach  of  thought  and  a  power  of  reasoning 
which  we  should  look  for  in  vain  in  the  elo- 

Suent  diseertaions  of  the  classical  ages.  To 
lem  succeeded  such- men  as  Jeremy  Thylor, 
Moliere,  Pascal,  Locke,  and  La  Bruyere — all 
of  them  observers  of  a  character,  to  which 
there  is  nothing  at  all  parallel  in  antiquity; 
and  jret  only  preparing  the  way,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding ajre,  for  Montesquieu,  Hume,  Voltaire, 
Smith,  Burke,  Bentham,  Malthus,  and  so  many 
others;  who  have  made  the  world  familiar 
with  truths,  which,  however  important  and 
demonstrable  at  all  times,  certainly  never 
entered  into  the  conception  of  the  earlier  in- 
habitants of  the  world.  Those  truths,  and 
others  still  more  important,  of  -which  they 
are  destined  to  be  the  parents,  have  already, 
according  to  Madame  de  Slael,  produced  a 
prodigious  alteration,  and  an  incalculable  im- 

§rovcment  on  the  condition  of  human  nature, 
lirough  their  influence,  ass'sted  no  doubt  bv 
that  of  the  Gospel,  slavery  has  been  abolished, 
trade  and  industry  set  free  from  restriction, 
and  war  disarmed  of  half  its  horrors ;  while, 
m  private  life,  women  have  been  restored  to 
their  just  rank  in  society;  sentiments  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity  have  been  universally  cul- 
tivated, and  public  opinion  been  anned  with 
a  power  whicn  renders  every  other  both  safe 
and  salutary. 

Many  of  these  truths^  which  were  once  the 
doubtful  or  derided  discoveries  of  men  of 
original  genius,  are  now  admitted  as  eleraen- 
rary  principles  in  the  reasbnings  of  ordinary 


people;  and  are  every  day  extending  their 
empire,  and  multiplying  their  progeny.  Ma» 
dame  de  Stagl  sees  no  reason  to  doubt,  there* 
fore,  that  they  will  one  day  inherit  the  whole 
eartn ;  and.  under  their  reign,  she  takes  it  to 
be  clear,  tnat  war,  and  poverty,  and  all  the 
misery  tnat  arises  from  vice  and  ignorance, 
will  disappear  from  the  face  of  society ;  and 
that  men,  universally  convinced  that  justice 
and  benevolence  are  the  true  sources  of  en- 
joyment, will  seek  their  own  happiness  in  a 
constant  endeavour  to  promote  that  of  iheir 
neighbours. 

It  would  be  very  agreeable  to  believe  all 
this-^in  spite  of  the  grudging  which  would 
necessarily  arise,  from  the  reflection  that  we 
ourselves  were  born  so  much  too  soon  for  vir- 
tue and  enjoyment  in  this  worid.  But  it  is 
really  impossible  to  overlook  the  manifold 
imperfections  of  the  reasonhig  on  which  this 
splendid  anticipation  is  founded; — though  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
in  what  degree  it  is  founded  in  tnjth. 

The  first  thing  that  occurs  to  a  sober-mind- 
ed listener  to  this  dream  of  perfcctib-litv,  is 
the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  induction  from 
which  these  sweeping  conclusions  are  so  con- 
fidently deduced.  A  progress  that  is  in  its 
own  nature  infinite  and  irresistible,  must 
necessarily  have  been  both  universal  and 
unremittinff ;  and  yet  the  evidence  of  its  ex- 
istence is  founded,  if  we  do  not  deceive  our- 
selves, upon  the  history  of  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  human  race,  for  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  generations.  The  proposition  is,  that 
the  human  species  is  advancnig,  and  has  al- 
ways been  advancing,  to  a  state  of  perfection, 
by  a  law  of  their  nature,  of  the  existence  of 
which  their  past  history  and  nresent  state 
leave  no  room  to  doubt.  But  wnen  we  cast 
a  glance  upon  this  high  destined  species, 
we  find  this  nec(fs.sary  and  eternal  progress 
scarcely  begun,  even  now,  in  the  old  iijhabi- 
ted  continent  of  Africa — stationary,  as  far 
back  as  our  information  reaches,  in  China — 
and  retrograde,  for  a  period  of  at  least  twelve 
centuries,  and  up  to  In's  day,  in  Eg}pt,  India, 
Persia,  and  Greece.  Even  in  our  own  Europe, 
which  contains  probably  U'ss  than  one  tenth 
part  of  our  kind,  it  is  admitted,  I'lai,  for  Op- 
wards  of  a  thousand  years,  this  ^e.^f  work  of 
Tueml  nature  not  only  stood  still,  but  went 
visibly  backwards,  over  its  fairest  regions; 
and  tnou.irh  there  lias  been  a  prodigious  pro- 
gress in  England  and  France  and  German 3* 
during  the  last  two  hundred  years,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  thing  of  this  sort  can 
be  said  of  Spain  or  Italy;  or  various  other 
portions,  even  of  this  favoured  quarter  of  the 
world.  It  may  be  very  natural  for  Madame 
de  Stacl,  or  for -us,  looK:*ig  only  to  what  has 
happened  in  our  own  world,  and  in  our  own 
times,  to  indulge  in  those  dazzling  views  of 
tho  unbounded  and  universal  improvement 
of  the  whole  human  race;  but  such  specu- 
lations would  appear  mther  wild,  we  suspect, 
to  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  philosophize  among 
the  unchanging  nations  of  Asia;  and  wonla 
probably  carry  even  something  of  ridicule 
widi  them,  if  propounded  upon  the  nuns  of 
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Hiebi^B  or  BabyloDy  or  eren  among  the  pn>- 
Iwied  relics  of  Athens  or  Rome. 

We  are  not  inclined,  howeyer.  to  push  this 
very  far.  The  world  is  certainly  something 
the  wiser  for  its  past  experience ; — and  there  is 
an  accumulation  of  useful  knowledge^  which 
we  think  likely  to  increase.  The  invention 
of  printing  and  fire-arms,  and  the  perfect 
communication  that  is  established  over  all 
Europe,  insures  us,  we  think,  against  any 
considerable  falling  baek  in  respect  of  the 
•ciences;  or  the  arts  and  attainments  that 
minister  to  the  conveniences  of  ordinary  life. 
We  have  no  idea  that  any  of  the  important 
discoveries  of  modem  times  will  ever  again 
be  lost  or  forgotten ;  or  that  any  future  gene- 
lation  will  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  inventing, 
for  a  second  time,  the  art  of  making  gunpow- 
der or  telescopes — the  astronomy  of  Newton, 
or  the  mechanics  of  Watt.  All  knowledge 
which  admits  of  demonstration  will  advance, 
we  have  no  doubt^  and  extend  itself;  and  all 
processes  will  be  unproved,  that  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  passions  of  human  nature,  or 
the  apparent  interests  of  its  ruling  classes. 
But  with  regard  to  every  thing  depending  on 
probable  reasoning,  or  susceptible  of  deMite; 
and  especially  with  regard  to  every  thing 
touching  morality  and  enjoyment,  we  really 
^e  not  sanguine  enough  to  reckon  on  any 
considerable  improvement ;  and  su^ect  that 
men  will  go  on  blundering  in  speculation, 
and  transgressing  in  practice,  pretty  nearly  as 
they  do  at  present,  to  the  latest  period  of  tneir 
history. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  indeed,  there  can 
be  no  end  to  disputes  upon  probable,  or  what 
is  called  moral  evidence;  nor  to  the  contra- 
dictory conduct  and  consequent  hostility  and 
oppression,  which  must  result  from  the  oppo- 
site views  that  are  taken  of  sudi  subjects : — 
and  this,  partly,  because  the  elements  that 
enter  into  the  calculation  are  so  vast  and  nu- 
merous, that  many  of  the  most  material  must 
always  be  overlooked  by  persons  of  ordinary 
talent  and  information;  and  partly  because 
there  not  only  is  no  standard  by  which  the 
value  of  those  elements  can  be  ascertained 
and  made  manifest,  but  that  they  actually 
have  a  difierent  value  for  almost  every  dif- 
ferent individual.  With  regard  to  all  nice, 
and  indeed  all  debateable  questions,  of  happi- 
ness or  morals,  therefore,  there  never  can  be 
any  agreement  among  men ;  because,  in  re- 
ality, there  is  no  truth  in  which  they  can 
agree.  All  questions  of  this  kind  tum  upon 
a  comparison  of  the  opposite  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  any  particuliar  course  of  con- 
duct or  habit  of  imna :  but  these  are  really 
of  very  different  magnitude  and  importance  to 
different  persons ;  and  their  decision,  there- 
fore, even  if  they  all  saw  {he  whole  con- 
sequences, or  even  the  same  set  of  conse- 
qcences,  must  be  irreconcileably  diverse.  If 
me  matter  in  deliberation,  for  examplei  be, 
whether  it  is  better  to  live  without  ton  or  ex- 
ertion, but,  at  the  same  time,  without  wealth 
or  fflory,  or  to  venture  for  both  upon  a  scene 
of  labour  and  hazard — ^it  is  easy  to  see^  that 
^Q  determination  which  would  be  wi/ie  j^ad 


eipedient  for  one  iadhidnal,  mkfat  be  joal 
the  reverse  for  another.  Ease  ana'  obscuritv 
are  the  summum  boiwm  of  one  description  of 
men ;  while  others  have  an  iiresistibie  voca- 
tion to  strenuous  enterprise,  and  a  positive 
delight  in  contention  and  danger.  Nor  Ib  the 
magnitude  of  our  virtues  and  vices  referable 
to  a  more  invariable  standard.  Intempcnmce 
is  less  a  vice  in  the  robust,  and  dishonesty 
less  foolish  in  those  who  care  but  little  for 
the  scorn  of  society.  Some  men  £nd  theif 
chief  hapijiness  in  relieving  sorrow — some  in 
sympathizing  with  niirth.  Some,  aeain,  de- 
nve  most  of  their  enjoyment  from  me  exeiw 
cise  of  their  reasoning  laculties — others  from 
that  of  their  imagination;— *while  a  third  sort 
attend  to  little  but  the  gratification  of  their 
senses,  and  a  fourth  to  that  of  their  vanity. 
One  delights  in  crowds,  and  another  in  soli- 
tude ; — one  thinks  of  nothing  but  glory,  and 
another  of  comfort ; — and  so  on,  t&ougn  all 
the  infinite  variety,  and  infinite  combinations, 
of  human  tastes,  temperaments,  and  habits. 
Now,  it  is  plain,  that*  each  of  those  persons 
not  only  wul,  but  plainly  ought  to  pursue  a 
different  road  to  the  common  object  of  hap- 
piness; and  that  they  must  ckush  and  conse- 
quently often  iostle  with  each  other,  even  if 
each  were  fully  aware  of  the  peculiarity  of 
his  own  notions,  and  of  the  consequences  of 
all  that  he  did  in  obedience  to  their  impulses. 
It  is  altogether  impossible,  therefore,  we 
humbly  conceive,  that  men  should  ever  set- 
tle the  point  as  to  what  is,  on  the  whole|  tlie 
wisest  course  of  conduct,  or  the  best  dispo- 
sition of  mind;  or  consequently  take  even 
the  first  st^  towards  that  perfection  of  moral 
science,  or  that  cordial  concert  and  co-opera- 
tion in  their  common  pursuit  of  haiipuies«^ 
which  is  the  only  altepaative  to  their  fatal 
opposition. 

This  impossibility  will  become  more  appa- 
rent when  it  is  considered,  that  the  only  in- 
strument by  which  it  is  pretended  that  this 
moral  perfection  is  to  be  attained,  is  such  a 
general  illumination  of  the  intellect  as  to  make 
all  men  fully  aware  of  the  consequences  of 
their  actions :  while  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  not, 
in  general,  through  ignorance  of  their  conse- 
quejices,.  that  actions  producing  misery  are 
actually  performed.  When  the  misery  is  in- 
^cted  upon  others,  the  actors  most  frequently 
disregard  it,  upon  a  fair  enouch  comparison 
of  its  tmiouut  with  the  paim  t£ey  should  in- 
flict on  themselves  by  forbearance;  and  even 
when  it  falls  on  their  own  heads,  they  will 
eenerally  be  found  rather  to  have  been  un- 
lucky in  the  game,  than  to  have  been  truly 
unacquainted  with  its  hazards ;  and  to  have 
ventured  with  as  full  a  knowledge  of  the 
risks,  as  the  fortunes  of  others  can  ever  im- 
press on  the  enterprixing.  There  are  many 
mep,  it  should  always  be  recollected^  to  whom 
the  hapi>ine8s  of  others  ^ves  very  little  satis- 
faction, and  their  sufferings  very  little  pain. 
— and  who  would  rather  eat  a  luxurious  meal 
by  themselves,  than  scatter  plenty  and  gtati- 
tude  over  twenty  famishing  cottages.  No 
enlightening  of  the  underatanding  will  make 
such  men  the  instraments  of  geueial  (uppi- 
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Htm :  aiidf  vheiever  Aere  w  a  compe^on — 
whf^rerer  the  question  ifl  stirred  as  to  whose 
elainis  shall  be  renbunced  or  assertiEjd,  we  are 
all  sttcfA  men;  we  fear,  in  a  greater  or  a  less 
degree.  There  are  others,  again,  who  pre- 
liame  upon  their  own  good  fortune^  with  a  de- 
gree of  confidence  tlmt  no  exposition  of  the 
cliances  of  failure  can  ever  repress ;  and  in 
all  cases  where  failure  is  possible,  there  must 
be  a  ridL  of  suffering  from  its  occurrence, 
however  prudent  the  venture  might  have  ap- 
peared. These,  however,  are  the  chief  sources 
of  all  the  unhappiness  which  results  from  the 
conduct  of  man : — and  they  are  sources  which 
we  do  not  see  mat  the  improved  intellect,  or 
added  experience  of  the  species,  is  likely  to 
close  or  dinunish. 

Take  the  case,  for  example,  of  War — by 
far  the  most  proliific  and  extensive  pest  of  thie 
human  race,  whether  we  consider  the  suffer- 
ings it  infiict&  or  the  happiness  it  prevents — 
and  see  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  arrested  by 
the  progress  of  intelligence  and  civilization. 
In  the  mrst  place,  it  is  manifest  that  instead 
of  becoming  less  frec^uent  or  aestructive,  in 
proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  that  progress, 
our  European  wars  have,  in  point  of  fact,  been 
incomparably  more  constant,  and  more  san- 
fi;uinary,  since  Europe  became  signally  en- 
lightened and  humanized — and  that  they 
have  uniformly  been  most  obstinate  and  most 
popular,  in  its  most  polished  countries.  The 
Drutish  Laplanders,  and  bigoted  and  profli- 
gate Itahans,  have  had  long  intervals  of  re- 
pose:  but  France  and  England  are  now  pretty 
-  regularly  at  war,  for  about  fourscore  years  out 
of  every  century.  In  the  second  place,  the 
lovers  and  conductors  of  war  are  by  no  means 
the  most  ferocious  or  stupid  of  their  species 
—but  for  the  most  part  the  very  contrary  j — 
and  their  delight  in  it,*  notwithstanding  their 
compassion  for  human  snffeni^,  and  their 
complete  knowledge  *of  its  tendency  to  pro- 
duce suffering,  seems  to  us  suf^ient  almost 
of  itself  to  discredit  the  confident  prediction 
of  those  who  assure  us,  that  when  men  have 
attained  to  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence, 
war  must  necessarily  cease  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  There  can  be  no  better 
illustration  indeed,  than  this^  of  the  utter  fu- 
tility of  all  those  dreams  of  perfectibility : 
which  are  founded  on  a  radical  ienorance  of 
what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  real  enjoyment 
of  human  nature,  and  upon  the  play  of  how 
many  principles  and  opposite  stirmdi  that  hap- 
piness depends,  whi^  it  is  absurdly  ima- 
gined, would  be  fbund  in  the  mere  ne^tion 
of  BuAbnng,  or  in  a  state  of  QuakerisE  pla- 
c^ty,  diilftBSSj  and  uniformity.  Men  deh^ht 
in  war,  in  mte  of  the  pains  and  miseries 
which  they  snow  it  entails  upon  them  and 
^amt  fellows^  because  it  exercises  all  the 
talents,  and  calls  4)nt  <dl  the  enei]^es  of  their 
itatore---becaa8e  it  hdds  them  out  conspicu- 
ocisly  as  obieets  of  public  sentiment  and  gene- 
ral sympatny— lyecause  ft  mtifies  their  pride 
of  art,  and  gives  them  a  lofty  sentiment  of 
their  own  pbwer,  worth  and  oouiage — but 
prinetptfny*  Decamse  it  sets  tlie  game  of  etist- 
euee  c^txtti^  hitler  stake,  boA  diiqpds^  by-its 


powerful  interest,  those  feelings  of  enwn 
which  steal  uport  every  condition  from  which 
hazard  and  anxiety  are  excluded,  and  drive 
us  into  danger  and  suffering  as  a  relief.  While 
human  nature  continues  to  be  distinguished  br 
those  attributes,  we  do  not  see  any  chance  oi 
war  being  superseded  by  the  increase  of  wia> 
dom  and  morality. 

We  should  be  pretty  well  advanced  in  the 
career  of  perfectibility,  if  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe  were  as  intellig^ent,  and  upright, 
and  considerate,  as  Sir  John  Moore,  or  Lord 
Nelson,  or  Lord  CoUingwood,  or  Lord  Wel« 
lington — but  we  should  not  have  the  leaa 
war,  we  take  it,  with  all  its  attendant  mise- 
ries. The  more  wealth  and  intelligence,  and 
liberty,  there  is  in  a  country  indeed,  the 
greater  love  we  fear  there  will  always  be  for 
war; — ^fora  gentleman  is  uniformly  a  more 
pugnacious  animal  than  a  plebeian,  and  a  fre^ 
man  than  a  slave.  The  case  is  the  same, 
with  the  minor  contentions  that  agitate  civil  . 
life,  and  ahed  abroad  the  bitter  waters  of  po- 
litical animosity^  and  erow  up  into  the  ran- 
cours and  atrooities  of  taction  and  cabal.  The 
leading  actors  in  those  scenes  are  not  the 
lowest  or  most  debased  characters  in  the 
country — but,  almost  without  exception,  of 
the  very  opposite  description.  It  would  be 
too  romantic  to  suppose,  tnat  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  any  country  should  ever  be  raised  to 
the  level  of  our  Fox  and  Pitt,  Burke,  Wind- 
ham, or  Grattan ;  and  yet  if  that  miraculous 
improvement  were  to  take  place,  we  know 
that  they  would  be  at  least  as  far  irom  affree* 
ing,  as  they  are  at  present ;  and  may  fairly 
conclude,  tnat  they  would  contend  with  far 
greater  warmth  and  animosity. 

For  that  great  class  of  evils,  therefore, 
which  arise  from  contention,  emulation,  and 
diversity  of  opinion  upon  points  which  admit 
of  no  demonstrative  solution,  it  is  evident  that 
the  general  increase  of  intelligence  would 
afford  no  remedy :  and  there  even  seems  to 
be  reason  for  thinking  that  it  would  increase 
their  amount.  If  we  turn  to  the  other  great 
source  of  human  suffering,  the  abuse  of  power 
and  wealth,  and  the  other  means  of  enjoy- 
ment, we  suspect  we  shall  not  find  any  ground 
for  indulging  in  more  sanguine  expectations. 
Take  the  common  case  of  youthful  excess  and 
imprudence,  for  example,  in  which  the  evil 
commonly  rests  on  the  nead  of  the  trans- 
mssor — the  injury  done  to  fortune,  by 
moughtless  expense — to  health  and  character, 
by  sensual  indulgence,  and  to  the  whole  feli- 
city of  after  life,  by  rash  and  unsorted  mar- 
riages. The  whole  mischief  and  hazard  of 
such  practices,  we  are  persuaded,  is  just  as 
thorouj^hly  known  and  understood  at  present, 
as  it  will  oe  when  the  world  is  five  thousand 
years  older;  and  as  much  pains  are  now 
taken  to  impress  the  ardent  spirits  of  youth 
with  the  belief  of  those  hazards,  as  can  well 
be  tak^  by  the  monitors  who  may  discharge 
that  office  m  the  most  remote  futurity.  But* 
the  trtith  is,  that  the  offenders  do  not  offend 
so  much  in  ignorance,  as  in  presumption. 
They  know  very  well,  that  men  are  oftener. 
rained  than  eAridked  at  thd  gataiing  ttOsIe; 
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ind  thftt  lore  nmniagiefL  clapt  up  under  ajge, 
are  frequently  followed  by  divorces:  But 
they  know  too,  that  this  is  not  always  the 
case ',  and  they  flatter  themselves  that  their 
good  luck,  and  good  judgment,  will  class  them 
among  the  exceptions,  and  not  among  the 
ordinary  examples  of  the  rule.  They  are  told 
weU  enough,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  excess- 
ive folly  of  acting  upon  such  a  presumption, 
in  matters  of  such  importance : — But  it  is  the 
nature  of  youth,  to  despise  much  of  the  wis- 
dom that  is  thus  pressed  upon  them  3  and  to 
think  well  of  their  fortune  and  sagacity,  tiU 
they  have  actually  had  experience  of  their 
slipperiness.  We  really  have  no  idea  that 
their  future  teachers  will  be  able  to  change 
this  nature :  or  to  destroy  the  eternal  distinc- 
tion between  the  character  of  early  and  mature 
life  3  and  therefore  it  is,  that  we  despair  of 
the  cure  of  the  manifold  evils  that  spring  from 
this  source;  and  remain  persuaded,  mat  young 
men  will  be  nearly  as  foolish,  andf  as  incapa- 
ble of  profiting  by  the  experience  of  their 
seniors,  ten  thousand  years  hence,  as  they  are 
at  this  moment. 

With  regard  to  the  other  glittering  curses 
of  life — the  heartless  dissipations — ^Uie  cruel 
seductions — the  selfish  extravagance — the  re- 
jection of  all  interesting  occupation  or  serious 
affection,  which  blast  the  splendid  summit 
of  human  fortune  with  perpetual  barrenness 
and  discomfort — we  can  only  say,  that  as 
they  are  miseries  which  now  exist  almost 
exclusively  among  the  most  polished  and  in- 
telligent of  the  species,  .we  do  not  think  it 
very  prol)able,  at  least,  that  they  will  be  eradi- 
cated by  rendering  the  species  in  general 
more  polished  and  intelligent.  They  are  not 
occasioned,  we  think,  by  ignorance  or  im- 
proper education ',  but  by  that  eagerness  for 
strong;  emotion  and  engrossing  occupation, 
which  still  proclaim  it  to  be  the  irreversible 
destiny  of  man  to  eam  his  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brows.  It  is  a  fact  indeed  rather  per- 
plexing and  humiliating  to  the  advocates  of 
perfectibility,  that  as  soon  as  a  man  is  de- 
livered from  the  necessity  of  subsisting  him- 
self, and  providing  for  his  family,  he  gene- 
mlly  falls  into  a  state  of  considerable  unhap- 
piness:  and  if  some  fortunate  anxiety,  or 
necessity  for  exertion,  does  not  come  to  his 
relief,  is  commonly  obliged  to  seek  for  a 
slight  and  precarious  distraction  in  vicious 
and  unsatisfactory  pursuits.  It  is  not  for 
want  of  knowing  mat  they  are  unsatisfactory 
that  he  persists  in  them,  nor  for  want  of 
being  told  of  their  folly  and  criminality ; — ^for 
moralists  and  divines  have  been  occupied 
with  little  else  for  the  best  part  of  a  century ; 
and  writers  of  all  descriptions,  indeed^  have 
oharitably  expended  a  good  part  of  their  own 
ennui  in  copious  directions  for  the  innocent 
and  effectual  reduction  of  that  common  ene- 
my. In  spite  of  aU  this,  however,  the  malady 
has  increased  with  our  wealth  and  refine- 
xnent;  and  has  brought  alon^  with  it  the 
increase  of  all  those  vices  and  iollies  in  which 
its  victims  still  find  diemselves  constrained 
tfi  seek  a  temporary  relief.  The  truth  is, 
that  military  and  senatorial  ^ry  i&  neither 


within  the  reach,  nor  suited  to  th«  f^ste^  of 

any  very  great  {proportion  of  the  suflferers; 
and  that  the  cultivation  of  waste  landsi  and 
the  superintendence  of  tippling-houaes  and 
charity  schools,  have  not  sdways  been  found 
such  efiectual  and  delightful  remedies  as  the 
inditers  of  godly  romances  have  sometimes 
represented.  So  that  those  whom  fortune 
has  cruelly  exempted  from  the  necessity  of 
doing  any  thing,  have  been  led  very  generally 
to  do  evil  of  their  own  accoi-d;  and  have 
fancied  that  they  rather  diminished  than 
added  to  the  sum  of  human  misery,  by  en* 
gaging  in  intrigues  and  gaming-cluos,  and 
establishing  coteries  for  detraction  or  sen- 
suality 

The  real  and  radical  difficulty  is  to  find 
some  laudable  pursuit  that  will  permanently 
interest — some  worthy  object  that  will  con- 
tinue to  captivate  and  engross  the  faculties : 
and  this,  instead  of  becoming  easier  in  pro- 
portion as  our  intelligence  increases,  obvious- 
ly becomes  more  difficult.  It  is  knowledge 
tnat  destroys  enthusiasm,  and  dispels  all  those 
prejudices  of  admiration  which  people  sim- 
pler minds  with  so  many  idols  of  enchant- 
ment. It  is  knowledge  mat  distracts  by  its 
variety,  and  satiates  by  its  abundance,  and 
generates,  by  its  communication,  that  dark 
and  cold  spirit  of  fastidiousness  and  derision 
which  revenges  on  those  whom  it  possesses, 
the  pangs  wliich  it  inflicts  on  those  on  whom 
it  is  exerted.  Yet  it  is  to  the  increase  of 
knowledge  and  talents  alone,  that  the  prophets 
of  perfectibility  look  forward  for  the  cure  of 
all  our  vices  and  all  our  unhappiness! 

Even  as  to  intellect,  and  the  |)leasure8  that 
are  to  be  derived  from  the  exercise  of  a  vigor- 
ous understanding,  we  doubt  greatly  whether 
we  ought  to  look  forward  to  posterity  with 
any  very  lively  feelings  of  envy  or  humilia- 
tion. More  knowledge  they  probably  will 
have — as  we  have  midoubtedly  more  know- 
ledge than  our  ancestors  had  two  hundrtd 
years  ago ;  but  for  vigour  of  understan  Jirg, 
or  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  it,  we  must  beg 
leave  to  demur.  The  more  there  is  already 
known,  the  less  there  remains  to  be  discover- 
ed; and  the  more  time  a  man  is  obliged  to 
spend  in  ascertaining  what  his  predecessors 
have  already  established,  the  less  he  will 
have  to  bestow  in  adding  to  its  amount. — 
The  time,  however,  is  of  less  consequence; 
but  the  liabits  of  mind  that  are  formed  by 
walking  patiently,  humbly,  and  passively  in 
the  paths  that  liave  been  tracea  by  ot£erft, 
are  the  very  habits  that  disqualify  us  for 
vigorous  ana  independent  excursions  of  our 
own.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge 
to  be  sure,  that  is  but  wholesome  aliment  to 
the  understanding — ^materials  for  it  to  work 
upon-^-or  instruments  to  facilitate  its  labours: 
— ^but  a  larger  quantity  is  apt  to  q^press  and 
encumber  it ;  and  as  mdustry,  wmdi  is  ex- 
cited by  the  importation  of  the  raw  material, 
may  be  superseded  and  extinguished  by  the 
introduction  of  the  finished  noanufacture,  so 
the  minds  which  are  stimulate  i  to  activity 
by  a  certain  measure  of  instruction,  may, 
uj^uestiooablyj,  be.  redoced  to  a  state  0^  pa». 
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ftfre  ftfid  toDgtiid-««ii^i^80on6b,  hy  a  xnoxe 
pmfase  and  i^dundsoit  supply. 
'  Madame  de  Sta^],  and  tne  other  adTOcstes 

*  of  her  system,  talk  a  great  deal  of  the  pro- 
d^ous  advantage  of  haring  the  results  of  the 
laborious  discoveries  of  one  generation  made 
matters  of  familiar  and  elementary  know- 
ledge in  another;  and  for  practical  utility,  it 
may  be  so :  but  nothing;  we  conceive,  can 
be  so  completely  destructive  of  all  intellec- 
tual enterprise,  and  all  force  and  originality 
of  thinking,  as  this  very  process,  of  the  re* 
duction  of  knowledge  to  its  results,  or  the 
multiplication  of  those  summary  and  accessi- 
ble pieces  of  information  in  which  the  stu- 
dent id  saved  the  whole  trouble  of  investiga- 
tion, ahd  put  m  possession  of  the  prize,  with- 
out either  the  toils  or  the  excitement  of  the 
contest.  This,  in  the  first  place,  necessarily 
makes  the  prize  much  less  a  subject  of  ex- 
ultation or  delight  to  him ;  for  the  chief  plea- 
sore  is  in  the  cliase  itself,  and  not  in  the  ol> 
iect  which  it  pursues;  and  he  who  sits  at 
Lome,  and  has  the  dead  game  brought  to  the 
side  of  his  chair,  will  be  very  apt,  we  be- 
lieve, to  regard  it  as  nothing  better  than  an 
onfragrant  vennin .  But,  in  the  next  place,  it 
does  him  no  good;  for  he  misses  altogether 
the  invigorating  exercise,  and  the  invaluable 
training  to  habits  of  emulation  and  sagacity 
and  courage,  for  the  sake  of  which  alone  the 
pursuit  is  deserving  of  applause.  And,  in 
the  last  place,  he  not  only  fails  in  this  way 
to  acquire  the  qualities  that  may  enable  him 
to  run  down  knowledge  for  himself,  but  nec- 
essarily finds  himself  without  taste  or  induce- 
ment for  such  exertions.  He  tiiinks,  and  in 
one  sense  he  thinks  justly,  that  if  the  ^nroper 
object  of  study  be  to  acquire  knowledge,  he 
can  employ  his  time  much  more  profitably 
ht  imphcitijr  listening  to  the  discoveries  of 
others,  than  in  a  laborious  attempt  to  discover 
something  for  himself.  It  is  iimnitely  more 
fatiguing  to  think,  than  to  remember;  and 
incomparably  shorter  to  be  led  to  an  object, 
than  to  explore  oar  own  way  to  it.  It  is  in- 
conceivable what  an  obstraction  this  fur- 
nishes to  the  original  exercise  of  the  under- 
standing in  a  certain  state  of  information ;  and 
how  effectually  the  general  diffusion  of  easily 
accessible  knowledge  operates  as  a  bounty 
Upon    indolence  and   mental    imbecility. — 

.  Where  the  quantity  of  approved  and  collected 
knowledge  is  alreaidy  very  great  in  any  coun- 
try, it  is  naturally  required  of  all  well  edu- 
oftted  persons  to  possess  a  considerable  share 
of  it ;  and  where  it  has  also  been  made  very 
accessible,  by  being  reduced  to  its  summary 
and  ultimate  results,  aa  astonishing  variety 

'  of  those  abstracts  may  be  stowed  away  in 
the  memory,  with  scarcely  any  fotigne  or 
aJtercise  to  the  other  faculties.  The  whole 
masd  of  attainable  Intelligence,  however^  must 
0fiil  be  beyond  the  rea^  of  any  individual ; 
and  he  maj  go  on,  therefore,  to  the  end  of  a 
long  and  mmistrioas  life,  constantly  aoc^uir- 
icg  knowledge  in  this  cheap  and  expeditious 
manner.  But  i^  in  the  course  of  these  pas- 
sWe  and  humble  researdies.  fae  should  be 
^Mnptod  to  inqitire  a  little  for  himself;  ba 


eannot  fdl  to  be  Btmdk  ^tii'the  pndigiam 
waste  of  time,  and  of  labour,  that  is  neoes* 
sary  for  the  attainment  of  a  very  inconsider- 
able portion  of  original  knowledge.  His  pro*- 
gress  is  as  slow  as  that  of  a  man  who  is 
making  a  road,  compared  with  that  of  those 
who  afterwards  travel  over  it ;  and  he  £eclfl^ 
that  in  order  to  make  a  very  small  adrauee 
in  one  department  of  study,  he  must  consent 
to  sacrifice  very  great  attauunents  in  otliers. 
He  is  disheartened,  too,  by  the  extreme  in- 
significance  of  any  thing  tnat  he  can  expect 
to  contribute,  when  compared  with  the  great 
store  that  is  already  in  possession  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  is  extremely  apt  to  conclude,  that  it 
is  not  only  safer,  but  more  profitable  to  fol- 
low, than  to  lead :  and  that  it  is  fortunate  for 
the  lovers  of  wisaom,  that  our  ancestors  have 
accumulated  enough  of  it  for  our  use,  as  well 
as  for  their  own. 

But  while  the  general  diffusion  of  know* 
ledge  tends  thus  powerfully  to  repress  all 
original  and  independent  speculation  in  indi- 
viduals, it  operates  still  more  powerfully  hi 
rendering  the  public  indifferent  and  unjust  to 
their  exertions.  The  treasures  they  have  in- 
herited from  their  predecessors  are  so  ample, 
as  not  only  to  take  away  all  disposition  to 
labour  for  tneir  farther  increase,  but  to  lead 
them  to  undervalue  and  overlook  any  little 
addition  that  may  be  made  to  them  by  the 
voluntary  offerings  of  individuals.  The  works 
of  the  best  models  are  perpetually  before  theii 
eyes,  and  their  accumulated  glory  in  their  re- 
membrance ;  the  v«y  variety  of  the  sorts  of 
excellence  which  are  constantly  obtrude  on 
their  notice^  renders  excdlence  itself  cheap 
and  vulgar  m  their  estimation.  As  the  mere 
possessors  or  judges  of  such  things,  they  are 
apt  to  ascribe  to  themselves  a  character  of 
superiority,  which  renders  any  moderate  per* 
formance  unworthy  of  their  regard :  and  tneir 
cold  and  languid  fomiliarity  with  what  is  best^ 
ultimately  produces  no  o&er  effect  than  ta 
render  them  insensible  to  its  beauties,  and  at 
the  same  time  intolerant  of  all  that  appear^  to 
foil  short  of  it. 

In  such  a  condition  of  society,  it  is  obnooa 
that  men  must  be  peculiarly  disinoliued-  from 
indulging  in  those  [)old  and  ori^nal  specnkiM 
tions,  for  which  their  wh^e  traimng  had  ore* 
viously  disqualified  them ;  and  we  appeal  to 
our  readers,  whether  there  are  not,  at  tmd  day| 
apparent  spnptoms  of  enich  a  condition  of -so* 
ciety.  A  childish  love  of  novelty  may  indeed 
give  a  transient  pouularity  to  woil»  of  nsers 
amusement;  but  tne  age  of  origiDai  geniua^ 
and  of  comprehensive  and  mdependent  rea^  . 
soning,  seems  to  be  over.  Instead  of  such 
works  as  those  of  Bacon,  and  Shakspeare,  aodi 
Taylor,  and  Hooker,  we  have  Ency^Dpflediasi 
and  geographical  compilations,  and  cotinty 
histories,  and  new  editions  of  biaoic  letter  an* 
thor&-~and  tra^y  biographies  and  posthnmoiii 
letter»--and  disputations  upon  prosody—and 
mvings  about  orthodoxy  and  metoodism.  Mea 
of  general  infotmation  and~  curiosity  seMoiii 
iJtaSk  of  ad<^g  to  the  Snowled^  that  ia 
already  m  the  workl ;  and  the  infoiasr  perionii 
apaa  whc«D  that  task  ia  eoDMipKttdy^Bvtilt^d, 
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«MX7  tt  «i^  fei^thii  moflft  put,  by  mauiB  oi  tbal 
minute  subdiyisHm  of  labour  which  i»  the 
great  secret  of  the  mechaiucal  arts,  but  can 
sever  be  introduced  kito  literature  without 
depriving  its  higher  braDches  of  all  force, 
wty,  or  importance.  One  man  spends  his 
in  improyiiijg  a  method  of  djreing  cotton  red; 
— en^her  hi  adding  a  few  insects  to  a  cata- 
logue which  nobody  reads; — a  third  in  settling 
the  metres  of  a  few  Greek  Choruses; — a 
fourth  in  deciphering  illegible  romances,  or 
old  grants  of  farms; — a  £fth  in  picking  rotten 
bones  out  of  the  earth ; — a  sixth  in  describing 
all  the  M  walls  and  hillocks  in  his  parish ; — 
and  five  hundred  others  in  occupations  equal* 
1 V  liberal  and  important :  each  of  them  being, 
tor  the  most  part,  profoundly  isnorant  of  every 
thing  out  of  his  own  narrow  department,  and 
very  generally  and  deservedly  despised,  by 
his  competitors  for  the  favour  of  that  public— 
Mtiiich  despises  and  supports  them  all. 

Such,  hcmever,  it  appears  to  us,  is  the  state 
of  mind  that  is  naturally  produced  b^  the 
great  accumulation  and  general  difiusion  of 
vmiious  sorts  of  knowled^.  Men  learn,  in- 
stead of  reasoning.  Instead  of  meditating. 
they  remember ;  and*  in  place  of  the  £^w  ot 
inventive  genius,  or  tne  warmth  of  a  generous 
admiration,  nothing  is  to  be  met  with,  in  so- 
eiety,  but  tonidity  on  the  one  hand,  and  fas- 
tidiousness on  the  otherT-a  paltry  accuracy, 
and  a  more  paltry  derision — a  sensibility  to 
small  fiLults,  and  an  incapacity  of  great  merits 
—a  disposition  to  exaggerate  the  value  of 
knowledge  that  is  not  to  be^ised,  and  to  un- 
derrate the  importance  of  powera  which  have 
oeased  to  exist.  If  these,  however,  are  the 
oonsequenoes  of  accumulated  and  diffused 
knowledge,  it  may  weU  be  questioned  whether 
the  human  intellect  will  gain  in  point  of  dig- 
nity and  energy  by  the  only  certain  acquisi- 
tkms  to  whidi  we  are  entitled  to  look  forward. 
For  our  own  part,  we  will  confess  we  have  no 
Mich  expectatioDS.  There  wiU  be  improve- 
ments, we  make  no  doubt,  in  all  the  mechani- 
eal  and  domestic  arts; — ^better  methods  of 
working  metal,  and  preparing  cloth; — more 
eomxnodiotts  vdkicle&  and  more  efficient  im- 
plements of  war.  Geography  will  be  made 
more  complete,  and  astronomy  more  precise ; 
-Hmtunl  history  will  be  eniaifled  and  di- 
9B8ted;— -and  perhaps  some  litUe  improve- 
ment suggestea  in  the  forms  of  administering 
kw.  But  as  to  any  general  enkigement  of 
the  understanding,  or  more  prevailing  vigour 
•f  jndgmenlt,  we  will  own,  tnat  the  tendency 
0Bema  to  be  aU  (he  other  way;  and  that  we 
think  strong  sense,  and  extended  views  of 
fcnman  ajB^uis^  are  more  likely  to  be  found, 
and  to  be  listened  to  at  this  moment^  than 
two  or  three  hundred  yearo  hereafter.  The 
tmth  is,  WB  suspect,  that  the  vast  and  endur- 
ing pfodnots  of  the  viigin  soil  can  no  longer 
km  reaMl  in  that  faetitious  mould  to  which 
eokivation  has  since  given  existence ;  and  that 
ite  forced  and  decimious  progeny  will  go  on 


degenerating. 


oeluge  shall  re- 


atoie  the  vigour  of  the  glebe  by  a  temporary 
dettniotiao  of  all  its  generations. 
HithBito  we  lave  sfiokeiioiiljt of  the  higher 


and  mare  inatnifited  tkmm  of  «^ie4ri-*-4t 
whom  it  is  reaocmable  to  suppose  that  toe  peiw 
fectioo  of  wisdom  and  happiness  will  come 
firat,  in  their  progress  througn  the  whole  laee 
of  men ;  and  we  have  seen  what  reason  theio 
is  to  doubt  of  their  near  approacb.  The 
lower  ordeni)  however,  we  think,  have  still 
less  good  fortune  to  reckon  on.  In  the  whole 
history  of  the  species,  there  has  been  nothing 
at  all  comparable  to  tne  improvement  of  Eng- 
land within  the  last  century;  never  anywhere 
was  there  such  ui  increase  of  wealth  and  lux- 
ury— so  many  admirable  inventions  in  the 
arts-HK>  many  works  of  learning  and  inge- 
nuity-HBUch  a  prepress  in  cultivation — ^such 
an  enlaigement  of  commerce: — and  yet  In 
that  century,  the  number  of  paupers  in  £ng- 
Isuod  has  increased  fourfold,  and  is  now  rated 
at  one  tenth  of  her  whole  population;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  enoimous  sums  that  are 
levied  and  given  privately  for  their  relief,  and 
the  multitudes  that  are  drained  off  by  the 
waste  of  war,  the  peace  of  the  country  is  ner- 
petuaJly  threatened  bv  the  outrages  of  &m- 
lishing  multitudes.  This  fact  of  itself  is  deci- 
sive, we  think,  as  to  the  effect  of  generd 
refinement  and  intelligence  on  the  condition 
of  the  lower  orders;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
trace  the  steps  of  its  operation. 

Increasing  refinement  and  ingenuity  lead 
naturally  to  the  establishment  of  manufac- 
tures; and  not  only  enable  society  to  spare  a 
great  proportion  of  its  agricultural  lalxmrerB 
for  this  purpose,  but  actually  encourage  the 
breeding  of  an  additional  population,  to  be 
maintained  out  of  the  profits  of  this  new  oe» 
cupation.  For  a  time,  too,  this  answers ;  and 
the  artisan  shares  in  the  conveniences  to  which 
his  laboure  have  contributed  to  give  birth; 
but  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the  manufac- 
turing system,  to  be  liable  to  great  fluctuation, 
occasi^al  check,  and  possible  destruction; 
and  at  all  events,  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
a  greater  population  than  it  can  pennanently 
support  in  comfort  or  prosperity.  The  average 
rate  of  wages,  for  the  last  forty  years,  has 
been  insufiScient  to  maintain  a  labourer  with 
a  tolerably  lar^  family ; — and  yet  such  have 
been  the  occasional  fluctuations,  and  such  the 
sanguine  calculations  of  persons  incapable  of 
taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole^ 
that  the  manufacturing  p<^u]ation  has  been 
prodigiously  increased  m  the  same  period.  It . 
IS  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer  to  keep 
this  population  in  excess,  as  the  only  sure 
means  of  keeping  wages  low ;  and  wherever 
the  means  of  sul^stence  are  uncertain,  and 
liable  to  variation,  it  seems  to  be  the  general 
law  of  our  naturo,  that  the  population  should 
be  adapted  to  the  highest,  and  not  to  the 
average  rate  of  supply.  In  India,  where  a  dry 
season  used  to  produce  a  failure  of  the  crop^ 
once  in  every  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  popu 
lation  was  always  up  to  the  measure  of  the 
greatest  abundance;  and  in  manufacturing 
countries,  the  miscsiculatioii  is  still  more  san- 
guine and  enoneous.  Such  countries,  there- 
forcL  are  always  overpeopled;  and  it  seems  to 
be  tne  necesaary  effect  of  increasinl;  talent  and 
nafinement,  to  eonveit  all  fsonatriet  bW  thipi 
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dftiunHnatian.  G^ina,  the  oldest  maau&eturing 
nation  in  the  world,  and  by  far  the  greatest  that 
ever  existed  with  the  use  of  Httle  machinery, 
has  always  suffered  from  a  reduudant  popula- 
tion, and  has  always  kept  the  largest  part  of 
its  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  poverty . 

The  effect  then  which  is  produced  on  the 
lower  orders  of  society,  by  that  increase  of 
iadustry  and  refinement,  and  that  multiplica- 
tion of  conveniences  which  are  commonly 
looked  upon  as  the  surest,  tests  of  increasing 
prosperity,  is  to  convert  the  peasants  into 
manufacturers  and  the  manufacturers  into 
paupers  J  while  the  chance  of  their  ever 
emerging  from  this  condition  becomes  con- 
stantly less,  the  more  complete  and  mature 
the  system  is  which  had  originally  produced 
it.  When  manufactures  are  lon^  established, 
and  thoroughly  understood,  it  will  always  be 
found,  that  persons  possessed  of  a  large  capi- 
tal, can  carry  them  on  upon  lower  profits  than 
persons  of  any  other  description;  and  the 
natural  tendency  of  this  system,  therefore,  is 
to  throw  the  whole  business  into  the  liands 
of  great  capitalists:  and  thus  not  only  to  render 
it  next  to  impossible  for  a  common  workman 
to  advance  himself  into  the  condition  of  a 
master,  but  to  drive  from  the  competition  the 
greater  part  of  those  moderate  dealere^  by 
whose  prosperity  alone  the  general  happmess 
of  the  nation  can  be  promoted.  The  state  of 
the  02  erative  manufacturers,  therefore,  seems 
every  day  more  hopelessly  stationary:  and 
that  great  body  of  tne  people,  it  appears  to 
us,  is  likely  to  grow  into  a  fixed  and  degraded 
€astej  out  of  which  no  person  can  hope  to  es- 
cape, who  has  once  been  enrolled  among  its 
members.  They  cannot  look  up  to  the  rank 
of  master  manufacturers;  because,  without 
considerable  capital,  it  will  every  day  be  more 
impossible  to  engage  in  that  occupation — and 
l)ack  they  cannot  go  to  the  labours  of  agricul- 
ture^ bebause  there  is  no  demand  for  their 
services.  The  improved  system  of  farming, 
furnishes  an  increased  produce  with  many 
fewer  hands  than  were  formerly  eniployed  in 
procuring  a  much  smaUer  return  ]  and  besides 
all  this,  the  lower  population  has  actually  in- 
creased to  a  farm-eater  amount  than  ever  was 
at  any  time  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground. 

To  remedy  all  these  evils,  which  are  likely, 
as  we  conceive,  to  be  aggravated,  rather  than 
relieved,  by  the  general  progress  of  refinement 
and  intelligence,  we  have  Tittle  to  look  to  but 
the  beneficial  effects  of  this  increasing  intelli- 
gence upon  the  lower  orders  themselves; — 
and  we  are  far  from  undervaluing  this  influ- 
ence. By  the  universal  adoption  of  a  good 
system  of  education,  habits  of  foresight  and 
self-control,  and  rigid  economjr,  may  in  time 
00  doubt  be  pretty  generally  introduced,  in- 
stead of  the  improvidence  and  profligacy 
which  too  commonly  characterize  tne  larger 
assemblages  of  our  manufacturing  population ; 
and  if  these  lead,  as  they  are  likely  to  do,  to 
.the  general  institution  of  Friendly  Societies 
and  banks  for  savings  among  the  workmen,  a 

rt  palliative  will  have  been  provided  for 
disadvantages  of  a  situation,  which  must 
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always  be  considered  as  ".He  of  the  least  fop- 
tunate  which  Providence  has  assigned  to  any 
of  the  human  race. 

There  is  no  end,  however,  we  find,  to  these 
speculations ;  and  we  must  here  close  our  re* 
marks  on  perfectibility,  without  touching  upon 
the  Political  changes  which  are  IJcely  to  bo 
produced  by  a  long  course  of  progressive  re- 
finements and  scientific  improvement — though 
we  are  afraid  that  an  enlightened  anticipation 
would  not  be  much  more  cheering  in  this 
view,  than  in  any  of  those  we  have  hitherto 
considered.  Luxury  and  refinement  have  a 
tendency,  we  fear,  to  make  men  sensual  and 
selfish;  and,  in  that  state,  increased  talent 
and  intelligence  is  apt  only  to  render  them 
more  mercenaiy  ana  servile.  Among  the 
prejudices  which  this  kind  of  philosophy  roots 
out,  that  of  patriotinn,  we.  fear,  is  generally 
among  the  first  to  be  surmounted ; — and  then, 
a  dangerous  opposition  to  power,  and  a  sacri- 
fice of  interest  to  affection,  speedily  come  to 
be  considered  as  romantic.  Arts  are  discov* 
ered  to  palliate  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary 
power;  and  a  luxurious,  patronizing,  and 
.vicious  monarchy  is  firmly  established  amidst 
the  adulations  of  a  corrupt  nation.  But  we 
must  proceed  at  last  to  Madame  de  StaePs 
History  of  Literature. 

Not  knowing  any  thing  of  the  Egyptians 
and  Phoenicians,  she  takes  the  Greeks  for  the 
first  inventors  of  literature — and  explains 
many  of  their  peculiarities  by  that  supposition. 
The  first  development  of  talent,  she  says,  is 
in  Poetry ;  and  the  first  poetry  consists  in  the 
rapturous  description  of  striking  objects  in  na^ 
turo,  or  of  the  actions  and  exploits  that  are 
then  thought  of  the  greatest  importance. 
There  is  little  reflection — ^no  nice  development 
of  feeling  or  character — and  no  sustained 
strain  of  tenderness  or  moral  emotion  in  this 
primitive  poetry ;  which  charms  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  freshness  and  brilliancy  of  its 
colouring — the  spirit  and  naturalness  of  its 
representations — and  the  air  of  freedom  and 
facility  with  which  every  thing  is  executed. 
This,  was  the  age  of  Homer.  After  that, 
though  at  a  long  interval,  came  the  age  oi 
Pericles: — ^W^hen  human  nature  was  a  Uttle 
more  studied  and  regarded,  and  poetry  re- 
ceived accordingly  a  certain  cast  of  thought- 
fulness,  and  an  air  of  labour — eloquence  hegan 
to  be  artful,  and  the  rights  and  ciuties  of  men 
to  be  subjects  of  meditation  and  tnauiry. 
This,  therefore,  vras  the  era  of  the  tragedians, 
the  orators,  and  the  first  ethical  philosophers. 
Last  came  the  age  of  Alexander,  when  science 
had  superseded  fancy,  and  all  the  talent  of 
the  country  was  turned  to  the  pursuits  of 
philosophy.  This,  Madame  de  Stael  thinksi 
IS  the  natural  progress  of  literature  in  all 
countries ;  and  that  of  the  Greeks  is  only  dis- 
tinguished by  their  having  been  the  first  that 
pursued  it,  and  by  the  peculiarities  of  their 
mythology,  and  their  pofitical  relations.  It  is 
not  quite  clear  indeed  that  they  were  the  first; 
but  Madame  de  8tael  is  very  eloquent  upon 
that  suj^position. 

The  state  of  society,  however,  in  those  early 
times,  vras  certainly  sach  as  to  impiess  Te*y 
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gtron^y  on  ^e  mind  tluMe  objects  and  oocar- 
rfences  which  formed  the  first  materials  of 
noetrv.  The  intercourse  with  distant  coiin- 
mes  befng  difficult  and  dangerous,  the  legends 
df  the  traveller  were  naturally  invested  with 
more  than  the  modem  allowance  of  the  mar- 
rellons.  The  smallness  of  the  civilized  states 
connected  every  individual  in  them  with  its 
leaders,  and  made  him  personally  a  debtor  for 
tfce  protection  which  tneir  prowess  afforded 
from  the  robbers  and  wild  beasts  which  then 
infested  the  unsubdued  earth.  Gratitude  and 
terror,  therefore,  combined  to  excite  the  spirit 
of  enthusiasm ;  and  the  same  ignorance  which 
imputed  to  the  direct  agency  of  the  gods,  the 
more  rare  and  dreadful  phenomena  of  nature, 
gave  a  character  of  supernatural  greatness  to 
we  reported  exploits  or  their  heroes.  Philoso- 
phy, which  has  led  to  the  exact  investigation 
of  causes^  has  robbed  the  world  of  much  of 
its  sublimity;  and  by  preventing  us  from  be- 
lieving much,  and  from  wondering  at  any 
thing,  has  taken  away  half  our  enthusiasm, 
and  more  than  half  our  admiration. 

The  purity  of  taste  which  characterizes  the 
very  earliest  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  seems  to  us 
more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for.  Madame 
de  Stael  ascribes  it  chiefly  to  the  influence 
of  their  copious  mythology ;  and  the  eternal 
presence  of  those  Gods — which,  though  al- 
ways about  men,  were  always  aboVe  them, 
ana  gave  a  tone  of  dignity  or  elegance  to  the 
whole  scheme  of  their  existence.  Their  tra- 
gedies were  acted  in  temples — ^in  the  sup- 
posed presence  of  the  (Jods,  the  fete  of  whose 
descendants  they  commemorated,  and  as  a 

Sirt  of  the  reli^us  solemnities  instituted  in 
eir  honour.  T^eir  legends,  in  like  manner, 
related  to  the  progeny  of  the  immortals :  ana 
their  feasts — their  dwellings — their  farming — 
their  battles — and  every  incident  and  occupa- 
tion of  their  daily  life  being  under  the  imme- 
diate sanction  of  some  presiding  deity,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  speak  of  them  in  a  vulgar 
or  inelegant  manner;  and  the  nobleness  of 
their  style  therefore  appeared  to  result  natu- 
xally  from  the  elegance  of  their  mythology. 

Now.  even  if  we  could  pass  over  the  ob- 
vious objection,  that  this  mythology  was  itself 
a  creature  of  the  same  poetical  imagination 
which  it  is  here  supposed  to  have  modified, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  observe,  that  though 
the  ciroumstances  now  aUudea  to  may  ac- 
count for  the  raised  and  lofty  tone  of  the  Gre- 
cian poetry,  and  for  the  exclusion  of  low  or 
femiliar  life  from  their  dramatic  representa- 
tions, it  will  not  explain  the  far  more  substan- 
tial indications  of  pure  taste  afforded  hj  the 
absence  of  all  that  gross  exagi^eration,  violent 
incongruity,  and  tedious  and  childish  extrava- 
^ance  whicn  are  found  to  deform  the  primi- 
tive poetry  of  most  other  nations.  Ilie  Hin- 
doos, for  example,  have  a  mythology  at  least 
as  copious,  and  still  more  closely  interwoven 
with  every  action  of  their  lives :  But  their  le- 
gends are  the  very  models  of  bad  taste;  and 
tinite  all  the  detestable  attributes  of  olwcnrity, 
puerility,  iiuBofferable  tedionsness^  and  the 
most  revolting  and  abominable  absurdity. 
The  poeCvy  «f  the  northern  buds  is  not  mudi 


more  commendable :  But  the  Greeks  are  ivon- 
derfnlly  rational  and  moderate  in  all  thcii 
works  of  imagination ;  and  speak,  for  the  most 
part,  with  a  degree  of  justness  and  brevity^ 
which  is  only  the  more  marvellous,  when  it  m 
considered  how  much  religion  had  to  do  in  tho 
business.  A  better  explanation,  perhai«,  of 
their  superiority,  may  be  derived  from  recol- 
lecting that  the  sins  of  affectation,  and  inju- 
dicious effort,  really  cannot  be  committed 
where  there  are  no  models  to  be  at  once  co- 
pied and  avoided.  The  first  writers  naturally 
took  possession  of  what  was  most  striking, 
and  most  capable  of  producing  effect,  in  na- 
ture and  in  mcident.  Their  successors  con- 
sequently found  these  occupied;  and  were 
oblWed,  for  the  credit  of  their  originality,  to 
produce  something  w^hich  should  be  different, 
at  least,  if  not  better,  than  their  originals. 
They  had  not  only  to  adhere  to  nature,  there- 
fore, but  to  avoid  representing  her  exactly  as 
she  had  been  represented  by  their  predeces- 
sore;  and  when  they  could  not  accomplish 
both  these  objects,  they  contrived,  at  least,  to 
make  sure  of  the  last.  The  early  Greeks  had 
but  one  task  to  perform:  they  were  in  no 
danger  of  comparisons,  or  imputations  of  pla- 
giansm;  and  wrote  down  whatever  struck 
them  as  just  and  impressive,  without  fear  of 
finding  that  they  had  been  stealing  from  a 
predecessor.  Tne  wide  world,  in  snort,  was 
before  them,  unappropriated  and  unmarked 
by  any  preceding  footstep;  and  they  took  their 
way.  without  hesitation,  by  the  most  airy 
heignts  and  sunny  valleys;  while  those  who 
came  after,  founa  it  so  seamed  and  crossed 
with  tracks  in  which  they  were  forbidden  to 
tread,  that  they  were  frequently  driven  to 
make  the  most  fantastic  circuits  and  abrupt 
descents  to  avoid  them. 

The  characteristio  defects  of  the  early 
Greek  poetry  are  all  to  be  traced  to  the  same 
general  causes, — the  peculiar  state  of  society, 
and  that  newness  to  which  theywere  indebt- 
ed for  its  principal  beauties.  They  describe 
every  thing,  because  nothing  had  been  pre- 
viously described ;  and  incumber  their  whole 
diction  with  epithets  that  convey  no  informa- 
tion. There  is  no  reach  of  thought,  or  fine- 
ness of  sensibility,  because  reflection  had  not 
yet  awakened  the  deeper  sympathies  of  theit 
nature ;  and  we  are  perpetually  shocked  with 
the  imperfections  of  their  morality,  and  the 
indelicacy  of  their  affections,  because  society 
had  not  subsisted  Ions  enough  in  peace  and 
security  to  develop  those  &ier  sources  of 
emotion.  These  delects  are  most  conspicuous 
in  every  thins  that  relates  to  women.  They 
had  absolutely  no  idea  of  that  mixture  of 
friendship,  veneration,  and  desire,  which  it 
indicated  by  the  word  Love,  in  the  modem 
languages  of  Europe.  The  love  of  the  Greek 
tragedians,  is  a  species  of  insanity  or  frenzy,— 
a  blind  ana  ungovernable  impulse  inflicted  by 
the  Gods  in  their  vengeance,  and  leading  its 
humiliated  victim  to  the  commission  of  aH 
sorts  of  enormities.  Racine,  in  his  Phttdr^ 
has  ventured  to  exhibit  a  love  of  this  descrip^ 
tion  on  a  modem  stage ;  but  the  softeninps  of 
delicate  feeling— the  tendenmsittd  pnmaA 
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■dibtHHi  vrkkh  he  has  beea  fovaed  \a  add  te 

Uia  fatal  impulse  of  the  original  character, 
nhowj  metre  strongly  than  anv  thing  else,  the 
radical  diflference  between  tne  ancient  and 
the  modem  conception  of  the  passion. 

The  Political  institutions  of  Greece  had  also 
a  remarkable  effect  on  their  literature^  and 
nothing  can  show  this  so  strongly  as  the  strik- 
ing contrast  between  Athens  and  Sparta — 
placed  under  the  same  sky — ^with  the  same 
kn^age  and  religion — and  yet  so  opposite  in 
their  government  and  in  their  literary  pur- 
suits. The  ruling  passion  of  the  Athenians 
was  that  of  amusement;  for,  though  the 
emulation  of  glory  was  more  lively  among 
them  than  among  any  other  people,  it  was  still 
subordinate  to  their  rapturous  admiration  of 
successful  talent.  Their  law  of  ostracism  is 
a  proof,  how  much  they  were  afraid  of  their 
own  propensity  to  idolize.  They  could  not 
trust  themselves  in  the  presence  of  one  ^vho 
had  become  too  popular.  This  propensity 
also  has  had  a  sensible  effect  upon  their 
poetry ;  and  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that 
It  was  not  composed  to  be  read  and  studied 
and  criticized  in  the  solitude  of  the  closet, 
like  the  works  that  have  been  produced  since 
the  invention  of  printing;  but  to  be  recited  to 
music^  before  multitudes  assembled  at  feasts 
and  high  solemnities,  where  every  thing  fa- 
voured the  kindling  and  diffusion  of  that  en- 
thusiasm, of  which  the  history  now  seems  to 
us  so  incredible.  ^ 

There  is  a  separate  chapter  on  the  Greek 
drama — which  is  full  of  brilliant  and  original 
observations; — though  we  have  already  antic- 
ipated the  substance  of  many  of  them.  The 
great  basis  of  its  peculiarity,  was  the  constant 
interposition  of  the  Gods.  Almost  all  the 
violent  passions  are  represented  as  the  irre- 
sistible mspirations  of  a  superior  power; — 
almost  all  their  extraordinai-y  actions  as  the 
fulfilment  of  an  oracle — the  accompliehment 
of  an  unrelenting  destiny.  This  probably 
added  to  the  awfmness  and  tenor  of  the  rep- 
resentation, in  an  audience  which  believed 
implicitly  in  the  reality  of  those  dispensations. 
But  it  has  impaired  their  dramatic  excellence, 
by  dispensing  them  too  much  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  preparing  their  catastrophes  by  a 
gradation  of  natural  events, — the  exact  de- 
lineation of  character, — and  the  touching  rep- 
resentation of  those  preparatory  struggles 
which  precede  a  resolution  of  horror.  Orestes 
kills  his  mother,  and  Electra  encourages  him 
to  the  deed, — without  the  least  indication^  in 
either,  of  that  poignant  remorse  which  after- 
wards avenges  the  parricide.  No  modem 
dramatist  could  possibly  have  omitted  so  im- 
portant and  natural  a  part  of  the  exhibition; — 
Dut  the  explanation  of  it  is  found  at  once  in 
the  ruling  superstition  of  the  a^.  Apollo  had 
commanded  the  murder — and  Orestes  could 
nqt  hesitate  to  obey.  ^  When  it  is  committed, 
the  Furies  are  commissioned  to  pursue  him: 
and  the  audience  shudders  with  reverential 
awe  at  the  torments  they  inflict  on  their  victim. 
Human  sentiments,  and  human  motives^  have 
but  little  to  do  in  bringing  about  these  catas- 
trophes.   Hiey  are  sometimes  suggested  by 


th«  Clicmis^but  the  heroes  themaelT^s  ad 
always  by  the  order  of  the  Gods.  Accord^ 
ingly,  the  authors  of  the  most  atrociDUs  actiDns 
are  seldom  represented  in  the  Greek  tiagedie* 
as  properly  guilty,  but  only  as  piacular  ;^-and 
their  general  moral  is  rather,  that  the  Qodr 
are  omnipotent,  than  that  crimes  should  gtye 
rise  to  punishment  and  detestatioiL 

A  great  part  of  the  effect  of  these  represen* 
tations  must  have  depended  on  the  ejuslufiiva 
nationality  of  their  subjects,  and  the  ejEtremv 
nationality  of  their  auditors:  though  it  is  a 
striking  remark  of  Madame  ae  StaeL  that  the 
Greeks,  after  all.  were  more  national  than  ro 
publican, — and  were  never  actuated  with  that 
profound  hatred  and  scoro  of  tyranny  which, 
afterwards  exalted  the  Roman  character.  Al- 
most all  their  tragic  subjects,  accordingly,  are 
taken  from  the  misfortunes  of  kings ; — of  kings 
descended  from  the  Gods,  and  upon  whose 
^nealogy  the  nation  still  continued  to  pride 
itself.  The  iaXe  of  the  Tarquins  could  never 
have  been  regarded  at  Rome  a«  a  worthy  oc* 
casion  either  of  pity  or  horror.  Repubiican 
sentiments  are  occasionally  introduced  into 
the  Greek  Choruses ; — though  we  cannot  agree 
with  Madame  de  Stael  in  considering  these  mu« 
sical  bodies  as  intended  to  represent  the  people. 

It  is  in  their  comedy,  that  (he  defects  of  the 
Greek  literature  are  most  conspicuous.  The 
world  was  then  too  young  to  supply  its  mate- 
rials. Society  had  not  existed  long  enough, 
either  to  develop  the  finer  shades  of  character 
in  real  life,  or  to  generate  the  talent  of  ob- 
servuig,  generalizing,  and  representing  them. 
The  national  genius,  and  the  form  of  govern^ . 
ment,  led  them  to  deL'ght  in  detraction  and 
popular  abuse ;  for  though  they  admired  and 
applauded  their  great  meu,  they  had  uot  in 
their  hearts  any  great  respect  for  them ;  and 
the  degradation  or  seclusion  in  which  they 
kept  their  women,  took  away  almost  all  inte- 
rest or  elegance  (torn  the  intercourse  of  private 
life,  and  reduced  its  scenes  of  £;aiety  to  those 
of  coarse  debauch,  or  broad  and  humourous  de- 
rision. The  extreme  coarseness  and  vulgarity 
of  Aristophanes,  is  apt  to  excite  our  wonderi 
when  we  first  consider  him  as  the  contempo- 
rary of  £uripides,  and  Socrates,  and  Plato  ^ — 
but  the  truth  is,  that  the  Athenians,  after  all. 
were  but  an  ordinary  populace  as  to  moral 
delicacy  and  social  refinement.  Enthusiasm, ' 
and  especially  the  enthusiasm  of  superstitioa 
and  nationality,  is  as  much  a  passion  of  the 
vulgar,  as  a  delight  in  ribaldry  and  low  buf- 
foonery. The  one  was  gratified  by  their 
tragedy; — and  the  comedy  of  Aristophanes 
was  exactly  calculated  to  give  delight  to  the 
other.  In  the  end,  however,  their  love  ei 
buflbonery  and  detractioi\  unfortunately  proved 
too  strong  for  their  nationality.  When  Philip 
was  at  their  gates,  all  the  ek)quence  of  Demos- 
thenes could  not  rouse  them  from  their  the- 
atrical dissipations.  The  great  dang^  whiek 
they  always  apprehended  to  their  Ubertiesy 
was  from  the  excessive  power  and  popularity , 
of  one  of  their  own  great  men ;  and,  by  s 
singular  fatality,  they  perished,  from  a  pAofli-  , 
gate  indifference  ana  insensibiliy  to  itm^ 
charms  i^  patriotism  aud  grestoess. 
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'  In  plukMophy,  Madame  de  StaSl  does  not 
rank  the  Greeks  rery  high.  The  greater  part 
of  them,  indeed,  were  orators  and  poets^ 
rather  than  profound  thinkera,  or  exact  in- 
qoirers.  They  disconrseil  rhetorically  upon 
vague  and  abstract  ideas ,  and,  up  to  the  time 
of  Aristotle,  proceeded  upon  the  radical  error 
<k  substitutmg  hypothesis  for  observation. 
That  eminent  person  first  sho>^-ed  the  use  and 
the  necessity  of  analysis;  and  did  infinitely 
more  for  posterity  than  all  the  mystics  that 
went  before  him.  As  their  states  were  small, 
ttid  their  domestic  life  inelegant,  men  seem 
to  have  been  considered  almost  exclusively 
in  their  relations  to  the  public.  There  is, 
accordingly,  a  noble  air  of  patriotism  and  de- 
votedness  to  the  common  weal  in  all  the  mo- 
rality of  the  ancients;  and  though  Socmtes 
set  the  example  of  fixing  the  principles  of 
virtue  for  private  life,  the  ethics  of  Plato,  and 
Xenophon,  and  Zeno,  and  most  of  the  other 
philosophers^  are  little  else  than  treatises  of 
political  duties.  In  modem  times,  from  the 
prevalence  of  monarchical  government,  and 
the  great  extent  of  societies,  men  are  very 
generally  loosened  from  their  relations  with 
the  public,  and  are  but  too  much  engrossed 
with  their  private  interests  and  affections. 
This  may  be  venial,  when  they  merely  foi^et 
the  state, — ^by  which  they  are  forgotten ;  but 
it  is  base  and  fatal,  when  they  are  guided  by 
those  interests  in  the  few  public  functions  they 
have  still  to  perform.  Alter  all,  the  morality 
of  the  Greeks  was  very  clumsy  and  imperfect. 
In  political  science,  the  variety  of  their  govern- 
ments, and  the  perpetual  play  of  war  and  nego- 
tiation, had  made  them  more  expeit.  Their 
htstorians  narrate  with  spirit  ami  simplicity; 
and  this  is  their  merit.  They  make  scarcely 
any  reflections;  and  are  marvellously  indiffer- 
ent as  to  vice  or  virtue.  They  recoiif  the  most 
atrocious  and  most  heroic  actions — ^the  most 
disgusting  crimes  and  most  exemplary  gener- 
osity— with  the  same  tranquil  accuracy  with 
which  they  would  describe  the  succession  of 
storms  and  sunshine.  Thucydides  is  some- 
what of  a  higher  pitch;  but  the  immense  dif- 
ference between  him  and  Tacitus  proves, 
better  perhaps  than  any  general  reasoning,  the 
progress  which  had  been  made  in  the  interim 
in  the  powers  of  reflection  and  observation ; 
knd  how  near  the  Greeks,  with  all  their 
boasted  attainments,  should  be  placed  to  the 
intellectual  infancy  of  the  species.  In  all 
their  productionsk  indeed,  the  fewness  of  their 
ideas  is  remarkable ;  ana  their  most  impres- 
sive writings  may  be  compared  to  the  music 
of  certain  rude  nations,  wnich  produces  the 
most  astonishing  effects  by  the  combination 
of  not  more  than  fourm  five  simple  notes. 

Madame  de  Stafil  now  pixKjeeds  to  the  Ro- 
mans — ^who  will  not  detain  us  by  any  means 
to  long.  Their  literature  was  confesseiUy 
borrowed  from  that  of  Greece;  for  little  is 
ever  invented,  where  borrowing  will  serve  the 
purpose :  But  it  was  marked  with  several  dis- 
tinctions, to  which  alone  it  is  now  necessary 
to  attend.  In  the  first  place — and  this  is  very 
remarkable — ^the  Romans,  contrary  to  the 
eusiom  of  aH  other  nations,  began  tlieir  career 


of  letters  with  philosophy;  ami  the  cause  of' 
this  peculiarity  is  very  characteristic  of  the 
nation.  They  had  subsisted  longer,  and  ef- 
fected more,  without  literature,  thaii  any  other 
people  on  record.  They  had  become  a  great 
state,  wisely  constituted  and  skilfully  admin* 
istered,  long  before  any  one  of  their  citizens 
had  ever  appeared  as  an  author.  The  leva 
of  their  country  was  the  passion  of  each  indi- 
vidual— ^the  greatness  of  the  Roman  name  the 
object  of  their  pride  and  enthusiasm.  Studies 
which  had  no  reference  to  political  objects, 
therefore,  could  find  no  favour  in  their  eyes; 
and  it  was  from  their  subserviency  to  popular 
and  senatorial  orator}-,  and  the  aid  which  they 
promised  to  affonl  in  the  management  of  fac- 
tions and  national  concerns,  that  they  were 
first  led  to  listen  to  the  lessons  of  the  Greek 

Shilosophers.  Nothing  else  could  have  in- 
uced  Cato  to  enter  ujwn  such  a  study  at  such 
an  advanced  periotl  of  life.  Though  the  Ro- 
mans borrowed  their  philosophy  from  the 
Greeks,  however,  they  made  much  more  use 
'of  it  tnan  their  masters.  They  carried  into 
their  practice  much  of  what  the  others  con- 
tented themselves  with  setting  down  in  their 
books ;  and  thus  came  to  attain  much  more 
precise  notions  of  practical  duty,  than  could 
ever  be  invented  by  mere  discoureers.  The 
philosophical  writings  of  Cicero,  though  in- 
cumbered with  the  subtleties  of  his  Alhen- 
ian  preceptors,  C9ntain  amuch  more  comnlete 
code  of  morality  than  is  to  be  found  in  all  the 
volumes  of  the  Greeks — though  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether  his  political  information  and 
acuteness  can  be  compared  with  that  of  Aris- 
totle. It  was  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics, 
however,  that  gained  the  hearts  of  the  Ro* 
mans ;  for  it  M'as  that  which  fell  in  with  theix 
national  habits  and  dispositions. 

The  same  character  and  the  same  national 
institutions  that  led  them  to  adopt  the  Greek 
philosophy  instead  of  their  poetry,  restrained 
them  from  the  imitation  of  their  theatrical 
excesses.  As  their  free  government  was 
strictly  aristocratical,  it  could  never  permit 
its  legitimate  chiefs  to  be  held  up  to  mockery 
on  the  stage,  as  the  democratical  licence  of 
the  Athenians  held  up  the  pretendera  to  their 
favour.  But,  independently  of  this,  the  severer 
dignity  of  the  Roman  character,  and  the  deeper 
respect  and  prouder  affection  tney  entertained 
for  all  that  exalted  the  glory  of  tneir  country, 
would  at  all  events  have  interdicted  such  in- 
decorous and  humiliating  exhibitions.  The 
comedy  of  Aristophanes  never  could  have 
been  tolerated  at  Home;  and  though  Plautus 
and  Terence  were  allowed  to  imitate,  or  rather 
to  translate,  the  more  inoffensive  dramas  of  a 
later  age,  it  is  remarkable,  that  they  seldom 
ventured  to  subject  even  to  that  mitigated 
and  more  general  ridicule  any  one  invested 
with  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  citizen.  The  man- 
ners represented  are  almost  entirely  Greek 
manners ;  and  the  ridiculous  parts  are  almost 
without  any  exception  assigned  to  foreigners^ 
and  to  nersonsof  a  servile  condition.  Women 
were,  from  the  beginning,  of  more  account  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Romans  than  of  the 
Greeks — ^though  their  province  was  still  strict* 
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^  dmBMtriij  «nd  dul  not  extend  to  wliat^  in 
Qncxlem  tunes,  is  denominated  society.  With 
all  the  severity  of  their  character,  the  Romans 
Dad  much  more  real  tenderness  than  the 
Greeke^ — ^though  they  repressed  its  external 
indications,  as  among  those  marks  of  weak« 
ness  whsch  wore  uiibeoomin^  men  intrusted 
with  the  interests  and  die  honour  of  their 
country.  Madame  de  Stael  has  drawn  a 
pretty  picture  of  the  parting  of  Brutus  and 
rortia }  and  contrastea  it,  as  a  specimen  of 
national  chamcter,  wit&  the  Grecian  group  of 
Pericles  pleading  for  Aspasia.  The  general 
observation,  we  are  persuaded,  is  just ;  but 
the  examples  are  not  auite  fairly  chosen. 
Brutus  is  a  little  too  good  for  an  average  of 
Roman  virtue,  ii  she  had  chosen  Mark  An- 
tony, or  Lepidus,  the  contmst  would  have 
been  less  brilliant.  The  self-control  which 
their  principles  required  of  them — the  law 
which  they  had  imposed  on  themselves,  to 
have  no  indulgence  for  suffering  in  them- 
selves or  in  othere,  excluded  tragedy  from 
the  range  of  their  literature.  Pity  was  never 
to  be  recognized  by  a  Roman,  out  when  it 
came  in  the  diape  of  a  noble  clemency  to  a 
vanquished  foe; — and  ^vailings  and  complaints 
were  never  to  disgust  the  ears  of  men,  who 
knew  how  to  act  and  to  suffer  in  tranquillity. 
The  very  frequency  of  suicide  in  Rome,  be- 
longed to  this  characteristic.  There  was  no 
other  altematiye,  but  to  endure  firmly,  or  to 
die; — ^nor  were  importunate  lamentations  to 
be  endured  from  one  who  was  free  to  quit 
life  whenerer  he  could  not  bear  it  without 
IDurmuring. 

What  has  been  said  relates  to  the  literature 
of  republican  Rome.  The  usurpation  of  Au- 
gustus gave  a  new  character  to  her  genius; 
end  brought  it  back  to  those  poetical  studies 
with  which  most  other  nations  have  begun. 
The  cause  of  this,  too,  is  obvious.  While 
liberty  survived,  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
oratory  and  history  was  but  as  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  a  liberal  and  patriotic  ambi- 
tion, and  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of 
all  whose  talents  entitled  them  to  aspire  to 
the  first  dignities  of  the  state.  After  an  ab- 
solute government  was  established,  those 
high  prizes  were  taken  out  of  the  lottery  of 
fife;  and  the  primitive  uses  of  those  noble 
instruments  expired.  There  was  no  longer 
any  safe  or  worthy  end  to  be  gained^  by  m- 
fluencing  the  conduct,  or  fixing  the  principles 
of  men.  But  it  was  still  permittecl  to  seek 
their  applause  by  ministering  to  their  delight; 
and  talent  and  ambition,  when  excluded  from 
the  nobler  career  of  political  activity,  naturally 
sought  for  a  humbler  harvest  of  glory  in  the 
culti^'ation  of  poetry,  and  the  arts  of  imagina- 
tion. The  poetry  of  the  Romans,  however^ 
derived  this  advantage  from  the  lateness  of 
rts  origin,  that  it  was  enriched  by  all  that 
knowledge  of  the  human  hrart,  and  those 
habits  of  reflection,  which  had  been  generated 
by  the  previous  study  of  philosophy.  There  is 
uniformly  more  thought,  therefore,  and  more 
development,  both  of  reason  and  of  moral 
feeling,  in  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  than 
in  any  of  Acir  Greek  predecessors;  and  though 


fepreflsed  in  a  good  de^vee  by  tiie  fetnaiiis  of 
their  national  austerity,  there  is  also  a  great 
deal  more  tenderness  of  affection.  In  spite 
of  the  pathos  of  some  scenes  in  Euripidei, 
and  the  melancholy  passion  of  some  frag- 
ments of  Simonides  and  Sappho,  there  is  no- 
thing at  all  like  the  fourth  book  of  Viij^l,  the 
Alemene,  and  Baucis  and  Philemon  ot  Ovid, 
and  some  of  the  elegies  of  TibuUns,  in  the 
whole  range  of  Greek  literature.  The  memory 
of  their  departed  freedom,  too,  conspired  to 
give  an  air  of  sadness  to  much  of  the  Roman 
poetry,  and  their  feeling  of  the  lateness  of  tUtm 
age  in  which  they  were  bomi  The  Greeks 
thought  only  of  the  present  and  the  future; 
but  the  Romans  had  oegun  already  to  live  in 
the  past,  and  to  make  pensive  renectione  on 
the  laded  glory  of  mankind.  The  hietoriana 
of  this  classic  age,  though  they  have  more  of 
a  moral  character  than  those  of  Greece,  are  stiQ 
but  superficial  teachers  of  wisd<Hn.  Their 
narration  is  more  animated,  and  more  pleaa^ 
in^ly  dramatised,  by  the  orations  with  which 
it  IS  interspersed ;— >i>ut  they  have  neither  tlie 
profound  reflection  of  Tacitus,  nor  the  power 
of  explaining  great  events  by  general  causes, 
which  distinguishes  the  writers  of  modem 
times. 

The  atrocious  tyranny  that  darkened  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  empire,  gave  rise  to  the 
third  school  of  Roman  literature.  The  suffer- 
ings to  which  men  were  subjected,  turned 
their  thoughts  inward  on  their  own  heaits.; 
and  that  philosophy  w*hich  had  first  been 
courted  as  the  handmaid  of  a  generous  ambi- 
tion, was  now  sought  as  a  shelter  and  con- 
solation in  misery.  The  maxims  of  the  Stoics 
were  again  revived, — not,  indeed,  to  stimulate 
to  noble  exertion,  but  to  narden  a^inst  mia- 
fortune.  Their  lofty  lessons  of  virtue  were 
again  repeated— but  with  a  bitter  accent  of 
despair  and  reproach;  and  that  indulgence,  or 
indifierence  towards  vice,  which  had  charac- 
terised the  first  philosophers,  was  now  con- 
verted, by  the  terrible  experience  of  its  evils, 
into  vehement  and  gloomy  invective.  Seneca, 
Tacitus,  Epictetus,  all  fall  under  this  descripi 
tion;  and  the  eame  spirit  is  discernible  m 
Juvenal  and  Lucan.  Much  more  profound 
views  of  human  nature^  and  a  far  greater  mo- 
ral sensibility  characterise  this  age, — and  show 
that  even  tne  unspeakable  degradation  t<l 
which  the  abuse  of  power  had  then  sunk  the 
mistress  of  the  world,  could  not  arrest  alto- 
gether that  intellectual  progress  which  cathers 
its  treasures  from  all  toe  varieties  of  human 
fortune.  Quintilian  and  the  two  Plinys  afford 
further  evidence  of  this  progress ;— for  they 
are,  in  point  of  thought  and  accuracy,  and 
profound  sense^  conspicuously  superior  to  any 
writers  upon  similar  subjects  in  the  days  of 
Augustus.  Poetrj'and  the  fine  arts  languish- 
ed,"indeed,  under  the  rigours  of  this  blasting 
despotism ;— and  it  is  honourable,  on  the 
whole,  to  the  memory-  of  their  foi-mer  great- 
ness, that  so  few  Roman  poets  should  have 
sullied  their  pens  by  any  traces  of  adulation 
towards  the  monsters  who  then  eat  in  the 
place  of  power. 

We  pass  over  Madame  de  Stall's  view  of 
»2 
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the  middle  ages,  and  of  the  nnumef  in  whiok 
the  mixtnre  ot  the  northern  and  aoutheni  iace» 
ameliorated  the  mtellect  and  the  morahty  of 
both.  One  great  cause  of  their  mutual  im- 
pioyement,  however,  she  truly  states  to  have 
been  the  general  prevalence  of  Chrietianity ; 
which,  by  the  abotition  of  domestic  slavery, 
removed  the  chief  cause,  both  of  the  corrup- 
tion and  the  ferocity  of  ancient  manners.  By 
investing  the  conjugal  union,  too,  with  a  sacred 
character  of  equality,  it  at  once  redressed  the 
hmg  injustice  to  which  the  female  sex  had 
*een  subjected,  and  blessed  and  gladdened 
private  life  with  a  new  progeny  of  joys,  and  a 
new  fund  of  knowledge  of  the  most  interest, 
mg  description.  Upon  a  subject  of  tiiis  kind, 
we  naturally  e.^peet  a  woman  to  express  her- 
self with  peculiar  animation;  and  Madame 
de  Staei  has  done  it  ample  justice  in  the  fol- 
lowing, and-  in  other  passages. 

**  C'efil  done  alore  que  les  fcmmes  commencerent 
i  Stre  de  moiii^  dons  rassociation  humaine.  C'esl 
alora  aussi  que  Ton  eonnut  v^ritablement  le  bonheur 
domestiqoe.  Trop  de  poiasance  deDreve  la  bont*, 
•ItAre  toat«8  les  joaissances  de  la  d^licatesae;  les 
vertns  et  les  aentimens  ne  peuvent  r^^^ister  d'une 
part  a  Texercice  da  pouvoir,  du  Tauire  a  Thabitude 
die  la  crainte.  La  felicit^  de  rhomme  s'accrut  de 
loute  rindependance  cju'obtint  Tobjet  de  sa  ten- 
dresse;  il  put  ie  eroire  aiin^;  un  dtre  libra  le 
ehoisit ;  un  6tre  libre  obeit  a  aea  deairs.  Lea  ap- 
.pei^us  de  Tesprit,  lea  nuances  aentiea  par  le  coenr 
se  muliipliercnt  avec  les  id^es  et  les  inipresaions  de 
ces  ames  nouvelles,  qui  s'essayoient  a  TexiBience 
morale,  aprea  avoir  long-temps  langui  dons  la  vie. 
Les  femmea  n'ont  point  compost  d'ouvroges  v^rit- 
•blement  sap^riears;  maisellesn^en  ont  pas  moins 
teinemment  eervi  les  progres  de^  la  lin^rature, 
,par  la  foule  de  pena^es  qu'ont  inspirees  aux  hommes 
les  relations  entrelenues  avec  ces  Itres  mobiles  et 
deticais.  Toos  les  rapporta  se  sont  doubles,  pour 
•insi  dire,  depuis  que  les  objets  ont  ^tc  consid^r^s 
sous  un  point  de  vue  tout-a-fait  nouveau.  La  con- 
fiance  d'un  lien  intime  en  a  plus  appris  stir  la  nature 
morale,  que  tone  lea  traites  et  tous  les  s^st@mes  qui 
peignoient  Thomroe  tel  qu'il  se  montre  a  rhomme, 
et  non  icl  qu'il  est  rfiellement." — ^pp.  197,  198.^ 

**  Les  femmes  ont  decouvert  dans  les  caracteres 
une  foule  de  naances,  que  le  besoin  de  dominer  ou 
Ja  eraime  d'dire  aaservies  leura  foil  appercevoir: 
ellea  ont  foomi  au  talent  dramaiique  de  nouveaux 
secretfl  pour  ^mouvoir.  Tons  les  aentimens  aux- 
quels  il  leur  est  permis  de  se  livrer,  la  crainte  de  la 
mort,  le  regret  de  la  vie,  le  devouement  sans 
bornes,  rindignation  sane  meeure,  enrichissent  la 
iitt^rature  d'expressions  nouvelles.  De-la  vient 
ique  les  moralistes  modernes  ont  en  g6n^l  beau- 
coup  plus  de  finesse  et  de  a&gaal6  dans  la  connois- 
sance  des  hommes,  que  les  moralistes  de  Tanliqtiit^. 
Quiconque,  chez  les  anciens,  ne  pouvoit  attetndre  a 
la  renomm6e,  n*avolt  aucun  motif  de  d6veloppe- 
ment.  Depuis  qo'on  est  deux  dans  la  vie  domes* 
tiqtte»  les  communications  de  Teeprit  et  Texercice 
de  la  morale  existent  toigours,  au  moins  dans  un 
petit  cercle;  les  enfans  sont  devenus  plus  chers  a 
leur  parens,  dot  la  tendrease  r^ciproque  qui  forme  le 
lien  conjugal  ^  et  tootea  les  affections  ont  pris  I'em- 

{>reinie  de  cette  divine  alliance  de  I'amoor  et  de 
'amiii^,  de  Testime  et  de  Taitniit,  de  la  confiance 
m6rit^  ot  de  la  se4Mction  invotoniaire. 

**  Un  age  aride,  que  la  gloire  et  la  vertu  pouvoient 
Oonorer,  mais  qui  ne  devoit  plus  6tre  ranim^  par 
hes  Amotions  du  ccsur,  la  vieillesse  s*est  enrichie  de 
trtuies  les  pens^es  de  la  m^lancolie;  i)  lui  a  6li 
donn^  de  se  ressouvenir,  de  regret ter,  d* aimer  en- 
core ce  mi'elle  avoit  aim^.  Lea  affections  morales, 
tjnies,  des  la  jeuneese,  aux  passions  bnllantes, 
l^ttveat  as  prolonger  par  de  aoblea  traces  jusqu^a 


tafindet'exisiMiee,  etlaisservoif  ^nat^UmlBmm 
tableau  sous  le  crdpe  iiindbre  du  lempau 

''Une  sensibilite  rdveuse  et  profoude  est  an  des 
plus  grands  charmes  de  quelques  uuvrages  mo- 
dernes; ei  ce  sunt  les  femmes  qui.  ne  connoissani 
de  la  vie  que  la  facult*  d'aimer,  ont  fait  j^raer  I« 
douceur  de  leurs  impressions  done  le  aiyle  de  quel- 
ques ^Tivains.  En  lieani  iea  livrw  tcomposea  de* 
puis  la  reaaissance  Aw  leitres,  Ton  pourroit  www- 
quer  a  ckaque  page,  qu'ellea  sont  lea  ideea  qu'oa 
n*avoit  pas,  avant  (^u*on  eut  accord^  aux  temmea 
une  sorte  d'^galii 6  civile.  La  g^nerosite,  la  valeur, 
rhumanitfi,  ont  pris  a  quelquea  6gards  une  accep- 
lion  difi^ente.  1'outcs  les  vertos  dee  andens 
6toient  fond^s  sur  Tamoar  de  la  pairie ;  lea  femmea 
exercent  leurs  qualit^ad*  une  manicre  independante. 
La  pitie  pour  la  foiblesse,  la  sympathie  pour  le  mal- 
heur,  une  ^l^vaiion  d'ame,  sans  autre  but  que  la 
jouissance  nieme  deceire  61^vaiion,  sont  beaucoup 
plus  dans  leur  nature  que  leaveffus  poliiiqnes.  Les 
modernes,  influence  par  les  iisniroes,  ont  fake- 
ment cede  aux  liana  de  la  philanihmpie ;  et  T  esprit 
est  devenue  plua  philosophiquement  libre,  en  ae 
livrani  moins  a  Tempire  desassociationa  exclusivcs.*' 
— pp.  212—215. 

It  is  principally  to  this  cause  that  she 
ascribes  the  improved  morality  of  modem 
times.  The  improvement  of  their  intellect 
she  refers  more  generally  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  knowledge,  and  the  experience  of 
which  they  have  had  the  benefit.  Instead 
of  the  eager  spirit  of  emulation,  and  the  un- 
weighed  and  rash  enthusiasm  which  kindled 
the  genius  of  antiquity  into  a  sort  of  youthful 
or  instinctive  animation,  we  have  a  spirit  of 
deep  reflection,  and  a  feeling  of  mingled 
melancholy  and  philanthropy,  mspired  by  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  suiferinge^ 
the  affections,  and  the  frailties  of  human 
nature.  There  is  a  certain  toudung  and  pa- 
thetic tone,  therefore,  diffused  over  almost 
aJ]  modem  writings  ot  the  higher  order;  and 
in  the  art  of  agitating  the  soul,  and  moving 
the  gentler  affections  of  the  heart,  there  is 
nothing  in  all  antiquity  that  can  be  considered 
as  belcmging  to  the  same  class  with  the  wri- 
tings of  Bossuet  or  Rousseau—many  passages 
in  the  Engli^  poets— and  some  few  in  those 
of  Germany.  The  sciences,  of  course,  have 
made  prodigious  advances ;  for  in  these  noth- 
ing once  gained  can  be  lost, — and  the  meie 
elapse  of  a^s  supposes  a  vast  accumulation. 
In  morcils,  the  progress  has  been  greatest  in 
the  private  virtues— in  the  sacred  regard  for 
life — in  compassion,  sympathy^  and  benefi- 
cence. Nothing,  indeed,  can  illustrate  the 
difference  of  the  two  systems  more  strikingly, 
than  the  opposite  views  they  take  of  the  re- 
lation of  parent  and  child.  Filial  obedience 
and  submission  was  enjoined  by  the  ancient 
code  with  a  rigour  from  which  reason  and 
justice  equally  revolt.  According  to  our  pre- 
sent notions,  parental  love  is'adnty  of  at  least 
mutual  obligation ;  and  as  nature  has  placed 
the  power  of  f^wing  kindness  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  the  father,  it  seems 
but  reasonable  that  the  exercise  of  it  should 
at  last  be  enjoined  as  a  duty. 

Madame  de  Stael  begins  her  review  of 
modem  literature  with  tluit  of  Italy.  It  was 
there  that  the  manuscripts — the  monuments 
— the  works  of  art  of  the  imperial  nation, 
were  lost;— and  it  was  there,  of  course,  that 
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Ihpy  were  ultusAlely  receyered.  The  le- 
fiearches  neceeaary  for  this,  required  authority 
and  moneys  and  they  were  oegun,  accord- 
ingly, i.ncfer  the  patronage  of  princes  and 
academies:— circumstances  favourable  to  the 
accuxnulatioa  of  knouledgo,  and  thn  forma- 
iioQ  of  mere  scholars — but  adverse  to  the 
development  of  original  genius.  The  Italians, 
aocorduigly.  have  been  scholars^  and  have 
furnished  the  rest  of  Europe  with  the  im- 
plements of  liberal  study:  but  they  have 
achieved  little  for  themselves  in  the  high 
philosophy  of  politics  and  morals — though 
they  have  to  boast  of  Galileo,  Cassini^  and  a 
long  list  of  celebrated  names  hi  the  nnysical 
sciences.  In  treating  of  subjects  of  a  laige 
and  conunanding  interest,  they  are  almost 
always  bombastic  and  shallow.  Nothiiig,  in- 
deed, can  be  more  just  or  acute  than  the 
following  delineation  of  this  part  of  their 
chaiacter. 

'*Le8  ItaUens,  accoatain&  souvent  a  ne  rien 
eroire  et  a  lotit  profeseer,  se  sent  bien  plus  exerces 
dans  la  plaisanterie  que  dans  le  raisonnement.  lis  se 
tpooiient  de  leur  propre  maniere  d*ctre.  Quand  ils 
Teuient  renonoer  a  leur  talent  naturel,  a  rcsprit 
eomique,  pour  essoyer  de  Tcloquenee  oraioire,  ils 
ont  preaque  toujourade  I'afiectaiion.  Lea  souvenirs 
d*une  grandeur  poas^e,  sana  aucun  seniiment  de 

firandeur  yrescnte,  produisent  le  ^iffantesque.  Les 
laliens  auroieni  de  la  digniic,  si  la  plus  sombre 
tristesse  fornioit  leur  caractere ;  mais  quand  Ics 
successeurs  dcs  Romains,  privcs  de  tout  eclat  na- 
tional, de  toute  liberie  polisique,  sent  encore  un  des 
peoples  lea  plus  ^ata  de  la  terre,  ils  ne  peuveni 
•voir  aucun  elevation  naturelle. 

'*  Les  1 1  aliens  se  moc^uent  dans  leur  contes,  et 
souvent  mSme  sur  le  theatre,  dcs  preires,  auxquels 
Us  sont  d*ailleur8  enrieremcnt  aj'ser\'is.  Mnis  ce 
n'est  point  sous  un  point  de  vuephilosophique  qu'lls 
•ttaquent  les  abas  de  la  religion  lis  n'ont  pas, 
cooim«  quelques-uns  de  nos  ^crivaina,  le  but  de  re- 
former lea  defauta  dom  ila  plaisanfent ;  co  quails 
veulent  settlement,  c^est  s'amuaer  d*autant  plus 
ue  le  sujet  eat  plus  serieux.  Leurs  opinions  sont, 
jans  le  fond,  aasez  opposcea  a  foua  lea  genres 
d-auiorite  auxquels  ils  sont  soumis;  mais  cet  esprit 
d*oppoMtion  n*a  de  force  que  ce  qu*il  faut  pour 
pouvoir  mcpriser  ceux  qui  les  commandant.  C'est 
la  ruse  des  enfane  envers  leurs  pedagogues ;  ila  l^ur 
ob^issent,  a  condition  quMl  leur  soit  permis  de  a' en 
moqiier." — p.  248. 

In  poetry,  however,  the  brilliant  imagina- 
tion of  the  South  was  sure  to  re-assert  its 
claims  to  admiration;  and  the  first  great 
poets  of  modern  Italy  had  the  advantage  of 
opening  up  a  new  career  for  their  taleiits. 
Poetical  fiction,  as  it  is  now  known  in  Europe, 
«eems  to  have  had  two  distinct  sources. 
Among  the  fierce  and  illiterate  nations  of 
the  North,  nothing  had  any  chance  of  bein§ 
listened  to,  that  did  not  relate  to  the  feats  of 
war  in  which  it  was  their  sole  ambition  to 
exeel ;  and  poetical  invention  was  forced  to 
display  itself  in  those  legends  of  chivalry, 
which  contain  merely  an  exaggerated  picture 
of  scenes  that  were  ramiliar  to  all  their  audi* 
tors.    In  Asia,  again,  the  terrors  of  a  san- 

§uinary  despotism  had  driven  men  to  express 
leir  emotions,  and  to  insinuate  their  moral 
adpionitions,  in  the  form  of  apologues  and 
fables ;  and  as  these  necessarily  took  a  very 
wild  and  improbable  course,  their  fictions 
assumed  a  much  more  eztravagaat  and  va- 
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ried  fonn  than  those  of  the  Borthein  roman- 
cers. The  two  styles  however  were  brought 
together,  partly  by  the  efiTect  of  the  crusades, 
and  partly  by  the  Moorish  settlement  in 
Spain;  and  Ariosto  had  the  merit  of  first 
combining  them  into  one,  in  that  miiaculous 
poem,  which  contains  more  pointing,  niore 
variety,  and  more  imagination,  than  any  otlier 
poem  in  existence.  The  fictions  of  Bo}ardo 
are  more  purely  in  the  taste  of  the  Orientals; 
and  Tasso  is  imbued  far  more  deeply  with  the 
spirit  and  manner  of  the  Augustan  classics. 

The  false  refinements,  the  cwceiti,  the  in- 
?enious  turns  and  misplaced  subtlety,  which 
have  so  long  been  the  repix)ach  of  the  Italian 
literature,  Madame  de  Stael  ascribts  to  their 
early  study  of  the  Greek  Theologians,  and 
later  PJatonisls,  who  were  so  much  in  favour 
at  the  fii-st  revival  of  learning.  The  nice 
distinctions  and  si)aj'kling  sophistries  v.hicii 
these  gentlemen  applied,  with  considerable 
success,  in  argument,  were  unluckily  trans- 
ferreil,  by  Petrarch,  to  subjects  of  love  and 
gallantry ;  and  the  fashion  was  set  of  a  most 
unnalurai  alliance  between  wit  and  passion-— > 
ingenuity  and  profound  emotion, — ^whieh  has 
turned  out.  as  might  have  been  expected^  to 
the  discredit  of  both  the  contracting  partres. 
We  ailmit  the  fact,  and  its  consequences:  but 
we  do  not  a^ree  as  to  the  causes  which  are 
here  supposed  to  have  produced  it.  We  reallj 
do  not  think  that  the  polemics  of  Constant!* 
nople  are  answerable  for  this  e.\travagance; 
and  have  little  doubt  that  it  originated  in  that 
desire  to  impress  upon  their  productions  the 
visible  marks  of  labour  and  art,  w  hich  is  fell 
by  almost  all  artists  in  the  infancy  of  the 
study.  As  all  men  can  speak,  and  set  wbrde 
together  in  a  natural  order,  it  was  likely  te 
occur  to  those  who  first  made  an  art  of  com- 

r'tion,  and  challenged  geneiul  admiratioa 
an  arrangement  of  words,  that  it  wm 
necessary  to  make  a  very  strong  and  con* 
^icuous  distinction  between  their. composi- 
tions and  ordinary  and  casual  discourse ;  and 
to  proclaim  to  the  most  careless  reader  or 
hearer,  that  a  great  difiiculty  had  been  sur- 
mounted, and  something  efiected  which  every 
one  was  not  in  a  condition  to  accompl.sQ. 
This  feeling,  we  have  no  doubt,  first  gaw 
occasion  to  versification  in  all  languages ;  and 
will  serve  U>  account,  in  a  good  degree,  for 
the  priority  of  metrical  to  prose  compositiooa: 
but  where  versification  was  i-emarkably  eaey^ 
or  alreaxly  familiar,  .some  visible  badge  ot 
artifice  would  also  be  required  in  the  thought; 
and,  accordingly,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
certain  stage  in  the  progi-ess  of  almost  all 
literature,  in  which  this  excess  has  been  com* 
mitted.  In  Italy,  it  occurred  so  early  as  the 
time  of  Petrarch.  In  France,  it  became  con* 
spicuous  in  the  writings  of  Voiture,  BalsaOi 
and  all  that  coterie ;  and  in  England,  in  Cow- 
ley, Domie,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  meta* 
physical  poets.  Simplicity,  in  short,  is  the 
kst  attainment  of  progressive  literature ;  and 
men  are  very  long  afraid  of  being  natura]| 
from  the  dread  of  behig  taken  for  ordinary. 
There  is  a  simplicity,  indeed,  that  is  antece 
dent  to  the  exieteace  of  at  y  thing  like  litet«(| 
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ambition  or  critical  taste  in  a  nation, — the  Bim- 
plicity  of  the  primitive  balladB  and  legends 
of  all  rade  nations;  but  after  a  certain  degree 
of  taste  has  been  created,  and  composition 
has  become  an  object  of  pretty  generaJ  atten- 
tion, simplicity  is  sure  to  be  despised  for  a 
considerable  period ;  and  indeed,  to  be  pretty 
imiformly  violated  in  practice,  even  after  it  is 
restored  to  nominal  honour  and  veneration. 

We  do  not,  however,  agree  the  less  cordial- 
ly with  Madame  deStael  in  her  remarks  upon 
tne  irreparable  injury  which  affectation  does 
to  taste  and  to  character.  The  following  is 
marked  with  all  her  spirit  and  sagacity. 

"  L*afrectaiion  eat  de  tous  les  d^fauis  des  carac- 
teres  et  des  Merits,  celui  qui  tarit  de  la  maniere  la 
plus  irreparable  la  source  de  tout  bien ;  car  elle 
Mase  8ur  ia  v^rit^  mdme,  ddnt  elle  imiie  Taccent. 
Dtna  qiielqne  ^enre  que  ce  soit,  tons  les  mots  qiu 
ont  servi  a  des  id^es  iaussea,  a  de  froides  exag6re- 
Itons,  sent  pendant  long-temps  frappds  d*aridit^; 
et  telle  lanffue  mdme  peut  perdre  enii^rement  la 
puissance  d  cmouvoir  sur  tel  sujet,  si  elle  a  €to,  trop 
touvent  prodign^e  a  ce  sujei  mSme.  Ainsi  peut-^ire 
I'ltalien  est-ii^de  toutes  les  lan^ues  de  P Europe  la 
moiDs  propre  a  1* Eloquence  passionnee  de  Tamour, 
com  me  la  ndtre  est  maintenant  us^  pour  r61o* 
quence  de  la  liberte."— pp.  241,  249. 

Their  soperstition  and  tyranny — their  in- 
qaisition  and  arbitrary  governments  have  ar- 
rested the  progress  of  the  Italians — as  they 
have  in  a  ^eat  degree  prevented  that  of  the 
Spaniards  ui  the  career  of  letters  and -philoso- 
Ipny.  But  for  this,  the  Spanish  genius  would 
probably  have  gone  far.  Their  early  roman- 
ces show  a  grandeur  of  conception,  and  a  gen- 
aine  enthusiasm;  and  their  dramas,  though 
irregular,  are  full  of  spirit  and  invention. 
Though  bombastic  and  unnatural  in  most  of 
their  serious  conrpositions.  their  extravagance 
is  not  so  cold  ana  artificial  as  that  of  the  Ital- 
ians ;  but  seems  rather  to  proceed  from  a 
natural  exaggeration  of  the  fancy,  and  an  in- 
oonsiderate  straim'ng  after  a  magnificence 
which  they  had  not  skill  or  patience  to  attain. 

We  come  now  to  the  literature  of  the  North, 
— by  which  name  Madame  de  Stael  desig- 
nates the  literature  of  England  and  Germany, 
and  on  which  she  passes  an  encomium  which 
we  scarcely  expected  from  a  native  of  the 
South.  She  startles  us  a  little,  indeed,  when 
she  sets  off  with  a  dashing  parallel  between 
Homer  and  Ossian ;  and  proceeds  to  say,  that 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  northern  litera- 
ture has  all  been  derived  from  that  Patriarch 
of  the  Celts,  in  the  same  wav  as  that  of  the 
south  of  Europe  ma)'  be  ultimately  traced 
t>ack  to  the  genius  of  Homer.  It  is  certainly 
rather  against  this  h\^thesis,  that  the  said 
Ossian  has  only  been  known  to  the  readers 
and  writers  of  the  North  for  about  forty  years 
from  the  present  day,  and  has  not  been  held 
in  especial  reverence  by  these  who  have  most 
distinguished  themselves  in  that  short  period. 
However,  we  shall  suppose  that  Madame  de 
Stael  means  only,  that  the  style  of  Ossian  re- 
unites the  peculiarities  that  distinguish  the 
northern  school  of  letters,  and  may  be  sup- 
posed to  exhibit  them  such  as  they  were 
before  the  introduction  of  the  classical  and 
iouthem  models.    We  rather  think  ahe  is 


right  in  saying,  that  there  is  a  radical  differ* 
ence  in  the  taste  and  genius  of  the  two  re- 
gions; and  that  there  is  more  melancholy, 
more  tenderness,  more  deep  feeling  and  fixed 
and  lofty  passion^  engendered  among  the 
oloudo-and  motmlamsof  the  North,  than  upon 
the  summer  seas  or  beneath  the  perfumed 
groves  of  the  South.  The  causes  of  the  dif- 
ference are  not  perhaps  so  satisfactorily  sta- 
ted. Madame  de  Stael  gives  the  first  pkee 
to  the  climate. 

Another  characteristic  is  the  hereditary 
independence  of  the  northern  tribes — arising 
partly  from  their  scattered  population  and  in- 
accessible retreats,  and  partly  from  the  physi- 
cal force  and  hardihood  which  their  way  of 
life,  and  the  exertions  requisite  to  procure 
subsistence  in  those  regions,  necessarily  pro- 
duced. Their  religious  creed,  too,  even  oe- 
fore  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  was  less 
fantastic,  and  more  capable  of  leading  to 
heroic  emotions  than  that  of  the  southern 
nations.  The  respect  and  tenderness  with 
which  they  always  regarded  their  women,  is 
another  cause  (or  effect)  of  the  peculiarity  of 
their  national  character ;  and,  in  later  times, 
their  general  adoption  of  the  ProtesUnt  faith 
has  tended  to  confirm  that  character.  For 
our  own  pari,  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe  more 
weight  to  the  last  circumstance,  than  to  all 
the  others  that  have  been  mentioned;  and 
that  not  merely  from  the  better  education 
which  it  is  the  genius  of  Protestantism  to 
bestow  on  the  lower  orders,  but  from  the  nec- 
essary effect  of  the  universal  study  of  the 
Scriptures  which  it  enjoins.  A  very  great 
proportion  of  the  Protestant  population  of 
Europe  is  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  Bi- 
ble ;  and  there  are  many  who  are  acquainted 
with  scarcely  any  orher  book.  Now^  the 
Bible  is  not  only  full  of  lessons  of  patience 
and  humility  and  compassion,  but  abounds 
with  a  gloomy  and  awful  poetry,  which  can- 
not fail  to  make  a  powenul  impression  on 
minds  that  are  not  exposed  to  any  other,  and 
receive  this  under  the  persuasion  of  its  divine 
origin.  The  peculiar  character,  therefore, 
which  Madame  de  Stael  has  ascribed  to  the 
people  of  the  North  in  general,  will  now  be 
found,  we  believe,  to  belong  only  to  such  of 
them  as  profess  the  reformed  religion  ]  and 
to  be  discernible  in  all  the  communities  that 
maintain  that  profession^  M'ithout  much  re- 
card  to  the  degree  of  latitude  which  they  in- 
habit— ^though  at  the  same  time  it  is  unde- 
niable, that  its  general  adoption  in  the  North 
must  be  explained  by  some  of  the  more  gene- 
ral causes  which  we  have  shortly  indicated 
above. 

The  great  fault  which  the  French  impute 
to  the  writers  of  the  North,  is  want  of  taste 
and  politeness.  They  generally  admit  that 
they  nave  genius;  but  contend  that  they  do 
not  know  how  to  use  it ;  while  their  partisans 
maintain,  that  what  is  called  want  of  taste  is 
merely  excess  of  genius,  and  independence 
of  pedantic  rules  and  authorities.  Madame 
de  Stael,  though  admitting  the  transcendent 
merits  of  some  of  the  English  writers,  takes 
part,  upon  the  whole,  against  thein  in  thia 
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eonlTOveuf ;  aecL  after  profesring  her  unquaJt- 
fied  preference  ola  piece  compounded  of  great, 
blemishes  and  great  beauties,  compared  with 
one  free  of  faults,  but  distin^ii*hed  by  little 
excellence,  proceeds  yery  wjsely  to  remark, 
tiaXiX  would  be  still  better  if  thie  great  faults 
were  coiTected — and  that  it  is  but  a  bad  spe- 
cies  of  independence  which  manifests  itself 
by  being  occasionally  offensive :  and  then  she 
attackb  Shakespeare,  as  usual,  for  interspers- 
ing so  many  puerilities  and  absurdities  and 
grossieretis  with  his  sublime  and  pathetic 
passages. 

Now,  there  is  no  denying,  that  a  poem 
would  be  better  without  faults ;  and  that  ju- 
dicious painters  use  shades  only  to  set  off 
their  pictures,  and  not  blots.  But  there  are 
two  little  remarks  to  be  made.    In  the  first 

Elace,  if  it  be  true  that  an  ejctreme  horror  at 
lults  is  usually  found  to  exclude  a  variety 
of  beauties,  and  that  a  poet  can  pcarcely  ever 
attain  the  h'gher  excellencies  of  his  art,  with- 
out some  degree  of  that  rash  and  headlong 
confidence  which  naturally  gives  rise  to  blem- 
ishes and  excesses,  it  may  not  be  quite  so 
absurd  to  hold,  that  this  temperament  and 
disposition,  witn  all  its  hazards,  deserves  en- 
couragement, and  to  speak  with  indulgence 
of  faults  that  are  S3rmptomatic  of  great  beau- 
ties. There  is  a  primitive  fertility  of  soil  that 
naturally  throws  out  weeds  along  with  the 
matchless  crops  which  it  alone  can  bear;  and 
we  might  reasonably  grudge  to  reduce  its 
rigour  lor  the  sake  of  purifying  its  produce. 
There  are  certain  savage  virtues  that  can 
•icarcely  exist  in  perfection  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete civiL'zation ;  and,  as  specimens  at  least, 
we  may  wish  to  preserve,  and  be  allowed  to 
admire  th^m,  with  all  their  exceptionable 
accompaniments.  It  is  easy  to  say,  that 
there  is  no  necessairy  connection  between  the 
faults  and  the  beauties  of  our  great  dramat- 
ist J  but  tlie  fact  is,  that  since  men  have  be- 
come afraid  of  falling  into  his  faults,  no  one 
has  approached  to  his  beauties ;  and  we  have 
already  endeavoured,  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion, to  explain  the  grounds  of  this  con- 
nection. 

But  our  second  remark  is,  hat  it  is  not  quite 
fiur  to  represent  the  controversy  as  ansing 
altogether  from  the  excessive  and  undue  in- 
dulgence of  the  English  for  the  admitted 
faults  of  their  favourite  authors^  and  their  per- 
sisting to  idolize  Shakespeare  m  spile  of  his 
buffooneries,  extravagancies,  and  bombast. 
We  admit  that  he  has  those  faults ;  and,  as 
they  are  faults,  that  he  would  be  better  with- 
out them :  but  there  are  many  more  things 
which  the  French  call  faults^  but  which  we 
deliberately  consider  as  beauties.  And  here, 
we  suspect,  the  dispute  does  not  admit  of  any 
settlement:  Because  both  parties^  if  they  are 
really  sincere  in  their  opinion,  and  understand 
the  subjefct  of  dis<iussion,  may  very  well  be 
right,  and  for  that  very  reason  incapable  of 
•  coming  to  any  agreement.  We  consider  taste 
to  mean  merely  the  faculty  of  receiving  plea- 
sure from  beauty :  and,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
person  receiving  that  pleasure,  we  apprehend 
it  to  admit  of  nttle  doubt^  that  the  best  taste 
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is  fliat  whidi  enables  him  to.reeeive  tlie 
greatest  quantity  of  pleasure  from  the  greatest 
number  o(  things.  With  regard  ta  the  author 
again,  or  artist  of  any  other  description,  who 
pretends  to  bestow  the>pleasure,  his  object  ol 
course  should  be,  to  give  as  much,  and  to  as 
many  persons  as  possible ;  and  especially  to 
those  who,  from  their  rank  and  education,  are 
likely  to  r^ulate  the  judgment  of  the  re-> 
moinder.  It  is  his  business  therefore  to  as* 
certain  what  does  please  the  greater  part  of 
such  persons ;  and  to  fashion  his  productions 
ac<»rding  to  the  rules  of  taste  which  may  be 
deduced  from  that  discovery.  Now.  we  huoL- 
bly  conceive  it  to  be  a  complete  and  final  iufs- 
tification  for  the  whole  body  of  the  English 
nation,  who  understand  French  as  weU  as 
English  and  yet  prefer  Shakespeare  to  Ilacitt& 
just  to  state,  modestly  and  firmly,  the  fact  oi 
that  preference;  and  to  declare,  that  their 
habits  and  tempers,  and  studies  and  occupa^ 
tions,  have  been  such  as  to  make  them  receive 
f;^  greater  pleasure  from  the  more  varied 
imagery — the  more  flexible  tone — the  closer 
imitation  of  nature — ^the  more  rapid  succee- 
sion  of  incident,  and  vehement  bursts  of  pas- 
sion of  the  English  author,  than  from  the 
unvarying  majest>[ — the  elaborate  argument 
— and  epigianunatic  poetry  of  the  French  dra- 
matist. For  the  taste  of  the  nation  at  large, 
we  really  cannot  conceive  that  any  other  apol- 
ogy can  be  necessary :  and  though  it  might 
be  very  desirable  that  the^  should  agree  with 
their  neighbours  upon  this  point,  as  well  as 
upon  many  others,  we  can  scarcely  imagine 
any  upon  which  their  disagreement  conld  be 
attended  with  less  inconvenience.  For  the 
authors,  again,  that  have  the  misfortune  not 
to  be  so  much  admired  by  the  adjoining  na- 
tions as  by  their  own  countrymen,  we  can 
only  suggest,  that  this  is  a  very  common  mia- 
fortnne ;  and  that,  as  they  wrote  in  the  lao* 
guage  of  their  country,  and  will  probably  be 
always  most  read  within  its  limits,  it  was  not 
perhaps  altogether  unwise  or  unpardonable  in 
them  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  taete 
which  was  there  established. 

Madame  do  Stael  has  a  separate  chapter 
upon  Shakespearo ;  in  which  she  gives  nim 
fuU  credit  for  originality,  and  for  having  been 
the  first,  and  perhaps  the  only  considerable 
author,  who  did  not  copy  from  preceding 
models,  but  drew  all  his  greater  conceptions 
directly  from  his  own  feelinp  and  olwerva- 
tions.  His  representations  of  human  passions, 
therefore,  are  incomparably  more  true  ana 
touching,  than  those  of  any  other  writer ;  and 
are  presented,  moreover,  in  a  far  more  elemen- 
tary and  simple  state,  and  without  any  of 
those  circumstances  of  dignity  or  contrast 
with  which  feebler  artists  seem  to  have  held 
it  indispensable  that  they  should  be  set  off. 
She  considers  him  as  the  first  writer  who  has 
ventured  upon  the  picture  of  overwhelming 
sorrow  and  nopeless  wretchedness; — that  de 
solation  of  the  heart,  which  arises  from  the 
long  contemplation  or  ruined  hopes  and  irre 
parable  privation ; — that  inward  anguish  and 
bitterness  of  soul  which  the  public  life  of  the 
ancients  prevented  them  from  feeling,  and 
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ikftir  6toM»l  pieceptB  interdUoted  them  from 
disolosing.  The  German  poets,  and  nome 
Bocceeding  Englinh  authors,  hxiro  podaoed  a 
prodigious  effect  by  the  nee  of  this  powerful 
metrumdnt  3  bat  nothing  can  exceed  the  orig- 
taal  sketches  of  it  exhibited  in  Lear,  in  Ham- 
ktif  in  Timon  of  Athens,  and  in  some  parts  of 
itiUiard  and  of  Othello.  He  has  likewise 
drawn,  with  the  hand  of  a  master,  the  strug- 
^s  of  nature  under  the  immediate  contem- 
plation of  approaching  death ;  and  that  with- 
out those  supports  of  conscious  dignity  or 
exertion  with  which  all  other  writers  oaTe 
•diought  it  necessary  to  blend  or  to  contrast 
•their  pictures  of  this  emotion.  But  it  is  in  the 
excitement  of  the  two  proper  tragic  passions 
of  pity  and  terror,  that  the  force  and  origin- 
ality of  his  genius  are  most  conspicuous ',  pity 
not  only  for  youth  and  innocence,  and  noble- 
ness and  virtue,  as  in  [moffen  and  Desdemona, 
Brutus  and  Cariolanus^— but  for  insignificant 
persons  like  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  or  profli- 
gate and  worthless  ones  like  Cardinal  Wolsey ; 
—terror,  in  all  its  forms,  from  the  madness 
of  Lear,  and  the  ghost  of  Hamlet,  up  to  the 
•dreams  of  Riohaid  and  Lady  Biacbeth.  In 
comparing  the  effects  of  such  delineations 
with  the  superstitious  horror  excited  by  the 
iuythologieat  persons  of  the  Greek  drama,  the 
▼ast  superiority  of  the  English  author  cannot 
fail  to  be  apparent.  Inst^d  of  supernatural 
beings  interterinf  with  their  cold  and  impas- 
•iye  natures,  in  fiie  agitations  and  sufienngs 
of  men,  Shakespeare  employs  on\y  the  magic 
of  powerful  passion,  ana  of  the  illunons  to 
which  it  gives  birth.  The  phantoms  and  ap- 
paritions which  he  occasionally  conjures  up 
to  add  to  the  terror  of  the  scene,  are  in  tnitn 
bat  a  bolder  personification  of  those  troubled 
dreams,  and  thick  coming  fancies,  which  har- 
row up  the  souls  of  guilt  and  agony;  and 
even  his  sorcery  and  incantation  are  but  traits 
of  the  credulity  and  superetition  which  so 
frequently  aooompany  the  exaltation  of  the 
greater  passions.  But  perhaps  the  most  mi- 
raculous of  all  his  representations,  are  those 
in  which  he  has  pourtrayed  the  wanderings 
of  a  disordered  intellect,  and  especially  of 
that  species  of  distraction  which  arises  from 
excess  of  sorrow.  Instead  of  being  purely 
terrible,  those  soenee  are,  in  his  htmds,  in  the 
highest  degree  touching  and  pathetic;  and 
•the  wildness  of  fancy,  and  richness  of  imagery 
which  they  display,  are  even  less  admirable 
than  the  constant,  though  incoherent  expres- 
sion of  that  one  sentiment  of  agonizing  grief 
which  had  overborne  all  the  faculties  of  the 
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Such  are  the  chief  beauties  whieh  Madame 
de  Stadl  discovers  in  Shakespeare ;  and  though 
they  are  not  perhaps  exactl3r  what  an  English 
reader  would  think  of  bringing  most  into  no- 
tice, it  is  interesting  to  know  what  strikes  an 
intelligent  foreigner,  in  pieces  with  which  we 
ourselves  have  always  been  familiar.  The 
chief  fault  she  imputes  to  him,  besides  the 
mixture  of  low  buffoonery  with  tragic  passion, 
are  occasionid  tediousness  and  repetition — too 
much  visible  horror  and  bloodshed— and  the 
^sonal  deformity  of  Caliban  and  Richard 


m.:  for  all  which  wa  ibIhlII  1m^  it  to  av 
readers  to  make  the  best  apology  they  can. 

Madame  de  Stael  thinks  very  poorly  of  our 
talent  for  pleasantry ;  and  ianot  very  suooess- 
ful  in  her  delineation  of  what  we  call  humour. 
The  greater  part  of  the  nation,  she  aaya,  hvei 
either  in  the  serious  occupations  of  busineoi 
and  politics,  or  in  the  tranquil  circle  of  family 
affection.  What  is  called  society,  therefore^ 
has  scarcely  any  existenee  among  them ;  and 
yet  it  is  in  that  sphere  of  idleness  and  frivolity, 
that  ta«te  is  matured,  and  gaiety  made  ele- 
gant. They  are  not  at  all  trained,  therefore, 
to  observe  the  finer  shades  of  chsiracter  and 
of  ridicule  in  real  life  ]  and  consequently  nei* 
ther  think  of  delineating  them  in  their  com- 
positions, nor  are  aware  of  their  merit  when 
delineated  by  otfaere.  We  are  unwilling  to 
think  this  perfectly  just ;  and  are  encouraged 
to  suspect,  that  the  judgment  of  the  ingenious 
author  may  not  be  altogether  without  appeal 
on  such  a  subject,  by  observing,  that  she  rep- 
resents the  paltry  flippancy  and  disgusting 
affectation  ot  Sterae,  as  the  purest  specimen 
of  true  English  humour  ,*  and  classes  the  char- 
acter of  Falstaff  along  with  that  of  Pistol,  as 
parallel  instances  of  that  vulgar  caricature 
from  which  the  English  still  condeeoend  to 
receive  amusement.  It  is  more  just,  how- 
ever, to  observe,  that  the  humour,  and  in 
^neral  the  pleasantry,  of  our  nation,  has  very 
frequently  a  sarcastic  and  even  misanthropic 
character,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the 
mere  playfulness  and  constitutional  ^iety  of 
our  French  neighbours ',  and  that  we  have  not, 
for  the  most  part,  succeeded  in  our  attempts 
to  imitate  the  graceful  pleasantry  and  agree- 
able trifling  of  that  ingenious  people.  We 
develope  ever^  thing,  she  maintains,  a  great 
deal  too  laboriously;  and  give  a  harsh  and 
painful  colouring  to  those  parts  which  the 
very  nature  of  their  style  requires  to  be  but 
lightly  touched  and  delicately  shaded.  We 
never  think  we  are  heard,  unless  we  cry  out; 
— nor  understood,  if  we  leave  any  thing  un- 
told : — an  excess  of  diffuseness  and  labour 
which  oould  never  be  endured  out  of  our  own 
island.  It  is  curious  enough,  indeetl,  to  ob- 
serve, that  men  who  have  nothing  to  do  with 
their  time  but  to  get  rid  of  it  in  amusement- 
are  always  much  more  impatient  of  any  kina 
of  tediousness  in  their  entertainers,  than, those 
who  have  but  little  leisure  for  entertainment. 
The  reason  is,  we  suppose,  that  familiarity 
with  business  makes  the  latter  habitually 
tolerant  of  tediousness ;  while*  the  less  en- 
grossing pursuits  of  the  former,  in  order  to 
retain  any  degree  of  interest,  require  a  very 
rapid  succession  and  constant  variety.  On 
the  whole,  we  do  not  think  Madame  de  StaSl 
very  correct  in  her  notions  of  English  gaiety ; 
ancl  cannot  help  suspecting,  that  she  must 
have  been  in  some  respects  unfortunate  in  hot 
society,  during  her  visit  to  this  country. 

Her  estimate  of  our  poetry,  and  of  our  works 
of  fiction,  is  more  unexceptionable.  She  docs 
not  allow  us  much  invention,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  that  word ;  and  still  less  grace  and 
sprightliness  in  works  of  a  light  and  playful 
onaracter:  But,  for  glowing  deecriptiona  of 
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aatim— for  the  pore  laagiuige  «f  the  uftec- 
tkos — ^for  profoand  thought  and  infty  seutip 
ment,  Bhe  admits,  that  the  greater  poets  of 
fingland  are  saperior  to  any  thing  ehn  that 
the  world  has  Tet  exhibited.  Milton,  Young, 
Thomson.  Golosmith,  and  Gray,  seem  to  be 
her  chiel  forourites.  We  do  not  find  that 
Gowper,  or  any  later  author,  had  come  to  her 
knowledge.  The  best  of  them,  howefver,  she 
says,  are  diaigeable  with  the  national  faults 
of  exaggeration,  and  ^des  hngtuursJ  6he 
overrates  the  merit,  we  thmk,  of  our  novels, 
when  she  says,  that  with  the  exoeption  of  La 
Nouvelle  Heloi8e,whioii  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  genius  of  the  singular  individual  who  pro- 
duced it,  and  has  no  relation  to  the  character 
of  his  nation,  all  the  novels  that  have  sue- 
ceeded  in  France  have  been  undisguised  imi- 
tations of  the  English,  to  whom  she  ascribes, 
without  qualification,  the  honour  of  that  meri- 
torious invention. 

The  last  chapter  upon  Enslish  titeratiire  re- 
lates to  their  pniloaophy  and  eloquence ',  and 
here,  though  the  learned  author  seems  aware 
of  the  transdiendent  merit  of  Bacon,  we  rather 
think  she  proves  herself  to  be  unacquainted 
with  that  of  his  illustrious  contemporaries  or 
inunediate  successors,  Hooker,  Taylor,  and 
Barrow — ^for  she  places  Bacon  as  the  only  lu- 
minary of  our  spnere  in  the  period  preceding 
the  Usuipation,  and  considere  the  true  era  of 
British  pnilosophy  as  commencing  with  the 
reign  of  King  William.  We  cannot  admit  the 
accuracy  of  this  intellectual  chronology.  The 
character  of  the  English  philosophy  is  to  be 
patient,  profoundjfuid  always  guiaed  by  a 
view  to  utility.  They  have  done  wondere  in 
the  metaphysic  of  the  understanding;  but 
have  not  equalled  De  Retz,  La  Bruyere,  or 
even  Montaigne,  in  their  analysis  of  the  pas- 
sions and  dispositions.  The  following  snort 
passage  is  fuD  of  sagacity  and  talent. 

**  JjCB  Anglais  ont  avanc^  dans  \on  sciences  phi-, 
lo^ophiqnes  commc  dans  rindiistrie  commerciale, 
&  I'aidp  de  la  paMpnce  et  da  temps.  Le  penchant 
de  tears  philosnphes  pour  les  abstractions  sembloir 
devoir  las  entratner  daim  des  sysidmes  qni  pouToient 
dtre  contraires  a  la  raiaon ;  maia  Tesprii  de  calcul. 
qui  regularise,  dans  lear  application,  les  cnmbinai- 
Bons  ahstraites.  la  morsliie.  aiii  est  la  plus  exp^ri- 
mentale  de  tontee  les  id^es  niimaines.  I'int^ret  du 
commerce,  ramotir  de  la  lihert^,  ont  toiijourn  ramen^ 
lea  .phiinsophea  Ancrlaia  ii  des  r^snltats  pratiques. 
Qoe  d'oiiTraiEres  entiepris  pnnr  aervir  utilement  lea 
hommes.  pour  T^ucatinn  des  enfona.  pour  le  aou- 
lagcment  des  malhenreux.  pour  r^conomie  polifi- 
que  la  leinslatinn  crinMnelle.  les  sciences.  la  morale, 
la  m^taphypiqne !  Qaelle  philosophic  dans  les  con- 
ceptions! quel  n*spect  pivur  I'exp^rience  dans  le 
choiz  des  moyens ! 

**  C'est  a  la  liberty  qii*il  fant  sttnhner  ceite 
Emulation  et  cette  aafrcsse.  On  pouvoi?  si  rarcment 
se  flatter  en  France  d'influer  par  st-a  Merits  sur  les 
institaiions  de  son  pays.  qu*on  ne  songeoit  qii'a 
montrer  de  Pesprit  dana  les  discussions  m@me  les 
plus  s^rieases.  On  pottsaoir  jusqu*au  paradoxe  im 
aystdme  vmi  dans  nne  ceriaine  mesure  ;  la  raison 
Be  pottvant  avoir  line  efler  utile,  on  vouloii  au  moins 
qno  le  paradoxe  (ui  brillant.  ^  D*ailleiirs  sona  une 
monarcliie  absolue,  on  poavoit  snns  dagger  vanter. 
comme  dans  le  Conirat  Social,  la  d^mocratip  pnre ; 
mais  on  n*anrott  point  o«^  approcher  des  id^es 
noesiblea.  Tout  ^oit  jea  d't»prit  en  France,  hora 
lea  arrdts  dw  con<>4.U  da  roi:  tandis  ^*en  Angle- 


teoe,  efaacmi  ponvant  sgtr  d*«ne  ammlre  gw*"'*'*" 
qae  Mir  lea  resolutiona  de  aea  repr^SMiians,  I'on 
prend  I'habiuide  do  comparer  la  peiis^  »^«o  I'sc- 
tion,  et  Ton  s'accoutumo  a  I'ainour  du  bien  publio 
par  Teapolr  d'y  coniribuer.** — Vol.  ii.  pp.  5 — 7, 

She  returns  again,  however,  to  her  former 
imnutation  of  ^^ionciiettrs,"  and  repetitions^ 
and  excessive  development;  and  maintain*^ 
that  the  greater  part  of  English  books  are 
obacure,  in  consequence  of  their  prolixity,  and 
of  the  author's  extreme  anxiety  to  be  perfectly 
understood.  We  suspect  a  part  of  the  confu- 
sion is  owing  to  her  want  of  familiarity  with 
the  language.  In  point  of  fisct,  we  know  of 
no  French  writei  on  similar  subjects  so  con- 
cise as  Hume  or  Smith;  and  believe  we  might 
retort  the  charge  of  longuiurs^  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  English  nation,  upon  one  half  of 
the  French  classic  authors — ^upon  their  Rollin 
and  their  Masillon — their  D^Alembert — their 
Bufibn — ^their  Helvetius — and  the  whole  tribe 
of  their  dramatic  vrriters: — ^while  as  to  repe- 
titions, we  are  quite  certain  that  there  is  no 
one  English  author  who  has  repeated  the  saine 
ideas  half  so  often  as  Voltaire  himself— cer- 
tainly not  the  most  tedious  of  the  fraternity . 
She  c<Hnplains  also  of  a  want  of  warmth  and 
animation  in  our  prose  writers.  And  it  is 
true  that  Addison  and  Shaftesbury  are  cold ; 
but  the  imputation  only  convinces  us  the 
more,  that  sue  is  unacquainted  with  the  writ- 
ings of  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  that  illustrions 
train  of  successors  which  has  termhiated,  we 
fear^  in  the  person  of  Burke.  Our  debates  in 
parliament^  she  says,  are  more  remarkable  for 
their  logic  than  their  rhetoric ;  and  have  more 
in  them  of  sarcasm,  than  of  poetical  figure 
and  ornament.  And  no  doubt  it  is  so-HUid 
iiiti5(  be  so— in  all  the  discussions  of  perma- 
nent assemblies,  occupied  from  day  to  day, 
and  from  month  to  month,  with  great  que»» 
tions  of  internal  legislation  or  foieign  policy. 
If  she  had  heard  Fox  or  Pitt,  however,  or 
Burke  or  Windham,  or  Grattan,  we  cannot 
conceive  tliat  she  should  complain  of  our  want 
of  animation ;  and.  warm  as  she  is  in  her  cn- 
comiiuns  on  the  eloquence  of  Mirabeau,  and 
some  of  the  orators  of  the  first  revolution,  she 
is  forced  to  confess,  that  our  system  of  elo- 
quence is  better  calculated  for  the  detectioa 
of  sophistry,  and  the  effectual  enforcem^t 
of  all  salutary  truth.  We  really  are  not  aware 
of  BSky  other  pnrposea  which  eloqueoee  cmi 
serve  in  a  great  national  assembly. 

Here  end  her  remarks  on  our  English  litera- 
ture— and  here  we  must  contrive  ^so  to  close 
this  desultoiT  account  of  her  lucubration^-* 
though  we  have  accompanied  her  through 
little  more  than  one  half  of  the  work  before 
us.  It  is  in^possible,  however,  that  we  caa 
now  find  room  to  say  any  thing  of  her  expo- 
sition of  German  or  of  French  literature— >and 
still  less  of  her  anticipations  of  the  change 
which  the  establiphroent  of  a  Republican  gov- 
entment  in  the  last  of  those  countries  is  likelv 
to  produce, — or  of  the  hints  and  cautions  witn 
which,  in  contemplation  of  that  event,  she 
thinks  it  neceseary  to  provide  her  countr}  men. 
These  are  perhaps  the  most  curious  parts  of 
the  work: — ^but  we  cannot  enter  upon  tbeQ 
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atpaBeMiii;~aad  indeed,  in  wrbmt  we  hsva 
already  said,  we  have  bo  far  exceeded  the 
limits  to  wb'irh  .we  always  wish  to  confine 
ourselvcS;  that  wo  do  liot  very  woU  know  what 
apology  to  make  to  our  readers-— except 
merely,  that  we  are  not  without  hope,  that 
the  misoeUaxieous  nature  of  the  subjebt,  by 
which  we  hare  been  insensibly  drawn  into 
this  great  prolixity,  may  have  carried  them 
also  along,  with  as  moderate  a  share  of  fatigue 
as  we  hava  ourBeives  experienced.  If  it  be 
otherwise — ^we  must  have  the  candour  and 
the  gallantry  to  say,  tliat  we  are  persoaded 
the  Stult  ia  to  be  imputed  to  us^  and  not  to 


the  inKOiiotts  amttkor  upon  whose  woik  w« 
have  been  employed;  and  that,  if  we  had 
confined  ourselves  to  a  mere  abstract  of  her 
lucubrations,  or  interspersed  fewer  of  our  own 
remarks  witn  the  account  we  have  attempted 
to  give  of  thatr  subetanoe,  we  might  have 
extended  this  article  to  a  sull  greater  length, 
without  provoking  the  impatience  even  of  tha 
more  fastidious  <2  our  readers.  As  it  is,  w« 
feel  that  we  have  done  but  scanty  jastiooi 
either  to  our  author  or  her  subject — though 
we  csn  now  make  no  other  amends,  thim  by 
earnestly-entreating  our  readers  to  study  both 
of  them  for  themaelves. 


(Ittls,  1806.) 

7^  Complete  Worts,  in  Philosophy.  Poiiiies,  and  MorcHs^  of  the  late  Dr.  Bxnjamin  FaANKLnr. 
.    Now  first  €olleeted  and  arranged.     With  'Memoirs  of  his  Early  Life,  written  by  himself. — 
.  3  vols.  8vo.  pp.  1450.    Johnson,  London :  1806. 


NoTHiwo,  we  think,  can  show  more  clearly 
the  singular  want  or  literary  enterprise  or 
activity,  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
than  that  no  one  has  yot  been  found  in  that 
flourishing  rppublic,  to  collect  and  publish 
the  works  of  their  only  philosopher.  It  is  not 
even  very  creditable  to  the  liberal  curiosity 
of  the  English  public^  that  there  should  have 
been  no  complete  edition  of  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Franklin,  till  the  year  1806:  and  we 
should  have  been  altogether  unable  to  ac- 
count for  the  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory 
manner  in  which  the  task  has  now  been  per- 
formed, if  it  had  not  been  for  a  statement  in 
tile  prefatory  advertisement,  which  removes 
all  blame  from  the  editor,  to  attach  it  to  a 
higher  quarter.  It  is  there  stated,  that  re- 
cently after  the  death  of  the  author,  his 
pjandeon,  to  whom  the  whole  of  his  papers 
had  been  bequeathed,  made  a  voyage  to 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and  dis- 
posing of  a  complete  collection  of  all  his 
publieiied  and  unpublished  writings,  with 
memoirs  of  his  life,  brought  down  by  himself 
to  the  year  1707,  and  continued  to  bis  death 
by  his  descendant.  It  was  settled,  that  the 
work  should  be  published  in  three  quarto 
volumes,  in  England,  Ctermany,  and  France ; 
and  a  negotiation  was  commenced  with  the 
booksellers,  as  to  the  terms  of  the  purchase 
and  publication.  At  this  stage  of  the  busi- 
ness, however,  the  proposals  were  suddenly 
withdrawn ;  and  nothing  more  has  been  heard 
of  the  work,  in  this  its  lair  and  natural  mar- 
ket. "  The  proprietor,  it  seems,  had  found  a 
bidder  of  a  different  description,  in  some  emis- 
miry  of  Government^  whose  oDJect  was  to 
wiikhold  the  manuscripts  from  tne  world, — 
not  to  benefit  it  by  tneir  publication;  and 
they  thus  either  passed  into  other  hands,  or 
tfie  person  to  whom  they  were  bequeathed,  re- 
ceived a  remuneration  for  suppressing  them." 

If  th'S  statement  be  correct,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  no  emissary  of  Gov- 
•mment  was  ever  employed  on  a  more  miser- 


able and  unworthy  service.  It  is  ludicrous 
to  talk  of  the  danger  of  disclosing  in  1795, 
any  secrets  of  state,  with  regard  to  the  war 
of  American  independence;  and  as  to  any 
anecdotes  or  observations  that  might  give 
offence  to  individuals,  we  think  it  bhould 
always  be  remembered,  that  public  func- 
tionaries are  the  property  of  the  public ;  that 
their  character  belongs  to  history  and  to  pos- 
terity ;  and  that  it  is  equally  absurd  and  dis- 
creditable to  think  of  suppressing  any  part  of 
the  evidence  by  which  their  merits  must  be 
ultimately  determined.  But  the  whole  of  the 
works  that  have  been  suppressed,  certainly 
did  not  relate  to  republican  politics.  The. 
history  of  the  author's  Hfe,  down  to  1757, 
,  could  not  weU  contain  any  matter  of  offence ; 
and  a  variety  of  general  remarks  and  specu- 
lations wliicn  he  is  understood  to  have  Icfl- 
behind  him,  might  have  been  permitted  to 
see  the  light,  though  his  diplomatic  revelations 
had  been  forbidden.  The  emissary  of  Gov- 
ernment^ however,  probably  took  no  care  of 
those  things.  He  was  resolved^  we  suppose, 
'f  to  leave  no  rubs  nor  botches  m  his  work ;'' 
and,  to  stifle  the  dreaded  revelation,  he  thought 
the  best  way  was  to  strangle  all  the  innocents 
in  the  vicinage. 

Imperfect  as  the  woik  now  before  us  nec- 
essarily is,  we  think  the  public  is  very  much 
indebted  to  its  editor.  It  is  presented  in  a 
cheap  and  unostentatious  form ;  and  though 
it  contains  little  that  has  not  been  already 

Srinted  as  the  composition  of  the  author,  aiici 
oes  not  often  settle  any  point  of  disputed 
authenticity  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  it  seems, 
on  the  whole,  to  liave  been  compiled  willi 
sufficient,  diligence,  and  arranged  with  con- 
siderable judgment.  Few  writings,  indeed, 
require  the  aid  of  a  commentator  less  than 
those  of  Dr.  Franklin  j  and  though  this  editor 
is  rather  too  sparing  of  his  presence,  we  ar^ 
infinitely  better  satisfied  to  be  left  now  and 
then  to  our  conjectures,  than  to  be  incumber* 
ed  with  the  exj^aiifttioiia)  and  overpowered 
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witb  tlie  loifiMunty,  of  a  nwro  offioiocM  «t^ 

tendant. 

We  do  not  propose  to  giro  any  thin^  like  a 
regular  account  of  the  papers  tontatned  in 
these  Tolomes.  The  best  of  them  hare  long 
been  familiar  to  the  pnbhc;  and  there  are 
maaj  'which  it  was  proper  to  presenre,  that 
cannot  now  be  made  mteresting  to  the  gcnueral 
reader.  Dr.  Franklin,  howerer,  is  too  great 
a  man  to  be  allowed  to  walk  past,  withont 
some  observation ;  and  oar  readers,  we  are 
persuaded,  will  easily  foxgive  ns,  if  we  yield 
to  the  temptation  of  making  a  few  remarks  on 
his  character. 

This  self-taught  American  is  the  mo8t*n- 
tional,  jperhaps,  of  all  philosophers.  He  never 
loses  s:^ht.  of  common  sense  in  any  of  his 
speculations;  and  when  his  philosopny  does 
not  consist  entirely  in  its  fair  and  vigorous 
application,  it  is  always  regulated  and  con- 
trolled by  it  in  its  appbcation  and  result.  No 
indlvidaal,  perhaps,  ever  possessed  a  juster 
understanding ;  or  was  so  seldom  obstructed 
in  the  use  of  it,  by  indolence,  enthusiasm,  or 
authority. 

Dr.  Franklin  reoeivedno  regular  education; 
and  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  a 
society  ^Wlere  there  was  no  relish  and  no  en- 
couragement for  literature.  On  an  ordinary 
mind,  these  circumstances  would  have. pro- 
duced their  usual  effecto,  of  repressing  all 
sorts  of  intellectual  ambition  or  activity,  and 
perpetuating  a  generation  of  incurious  me- 
chanics :  but  to  an  understanding  like  Frank- 
lin's, we  cannot  help  considering  them  as 
peculiarly  propitious;  and  imagine  that  we 
can  trace  back  to  them,  distincUy,  almost  all 
the  peculiarities  of  his  intellectual  charac- 
ter. 

Regular  education,  we  think,  is  anfavour- 
able  to  vigour  or  originality  of  understanding. 
Like  civilization,  it  makes  society  more  in- 
telligent and  agreeable ;  but  it  levels  the  dis- 
tinoti*ns  of  nature.  It  strengthens  and  assists 
the  feeble ;  but  it  deprives  the  strong  of  his 
triumph,  and  casts  down  the  hopes  of  the 
asi>iring.  It  accomplishes  this,  not  only  by 
tmining  up  the  mind  in  an  habitual  veneration 
for  authorities,  but.  by  leading  us  to  bestow  a 
disproportionate  aegree  of  attention  upon 
studies  that  are  only  valuable  as  keys  or  in- 
struments for  the  understanding,  they  come 
at  last  to  be  regarded  as  ultimate  objects  of 
pursuit;  and  the  means  of  education  are  ab- 
Biurdly  mistaken  for  its  end.  How  many 
powerful  undentandings  have  been  lost  in 
the  Dialectics  of  Aristotle!  And  of  how 
much  good  philosophy  are  we  daily  defraud- 
ed|  b v  the  preposterous  error  of  takiujg  a 
knowledge  of  prosody  for  useful  learning! 
The  mind  of  a  man«  who  has  escaped  tms 
tiaininff.  will  at  least  nave  fair  play.  What* 
ever  ower  errore  he  may  faU  into,  Ae  will  be 
nfe  at  least  from  these  infatuations :  And  if 
be  thinks  proper,  after  he  grows  np^  to  study 
Greek,  it  will  raobably  be  for  s(Mne  better 
purpose  than  to  oeoopie  critically  acquainted 
vita  its  dialects.  His  prejudices  will  be 
those  of  a  man,  and  net  of  a  schoolboy ;  and 
i|is  speculations  and  ooooUuiooa  will  be  inde- 


pendent of  the  maxims  ci  tutors,  and  the 
oracles  of  literary  patrons. 

The  consequences  of  living  in  a  refined  and 
literar}^  community,  are  nearly  of  the  same 
kind  with  those  of  a  regular  educa  tion .  The  re 
are  so  many  critics  to  be  satisfied — so  many 
qualifications  to  be  established — so  many  ri- 
vals to  encounter,  and  so  much  derision  to  be 
hazarded,  that  a  young  man  is  apt  to  be  de- 
terred from  so  perilous  an  enterprise,  and  led 
to  seek  for  distinction  in  some  safer  line  of 
exertion.  He  is  discouraged  by  the  fame  and 
the  perfection  of  certain  models  and  favourites, 
who  are  always  in  the  months  of  his  jpdges. 
and,  "  under  them,  his  genins  is  rebuked," 
and  his  originality  repressed,  till  he  sinks  into 
a  paltry  copyist,  or  aims  at  distinction,  by  ex- 
travagance and  affectation.  In  such  a  state 
of  society,  he  feels  that  metiiocrity  has  no 
chance  of  distinction :  and  what  beginner  can 
expect  to  rise  at  once  into  excellence?  He 
imagines  that  mere  good  sense  will  attract  no 
attention;  and  that  the  manner  is  of  much 
more  importance  than  the  matter,  in  a  candi- 
date for  public  admiration.  In  his  attention 
to  the  manner,  the  matter  is  apt  to  be  ne- 
glected; and,  in  his  soUcitude  to  please  those 
who  require  elegance  of  diction,  brilliancy  of 
wit,  or  harmony  of  periods,  he  is  in  some  dan- 
ger of  forgettiiig  that  strength  of  reason,  and 
accuracy  of  observation,  by  which  he  first  pro- 
posed to  recommend  himself.  His  attention, 
when  extended  to  so  many  collateral  objects, 
is  no  lon^r  vigorous  or  collected ; — the  stream, 
divided  mto  so  many  channels,  ceases  to  flow 
either  deep  or  strong; — ^he  becomes  an  unsuc- 
cessful pretender  to  fine  writing,  or  is  satis* 
fied  with  the  frivolous  praise  of  elegance  or 
vivacity. 

We  are  disposed  to  ascribe  so  much  power 
4o  these  obstructions  to  intellectual  originality, 
that  we  cannot  help  fancying,  that  if  Franklin 


had  been  bred  in 


,  he  would  have 


ccMitented  himself  with  expounding  the  me- 
tres of  Pindar,  and  mixing  argument  with  his 
port  in  the  common  room;  and  that  if  Boston 
had  abounded  with  men  of  letters,  he  would 
never  have  ventured  to  come  forth  from  his 
printing-house;  or  been  driven  back  to  it,  at 
any  rate,  by  the  sneers  of  the  critics,  after  the 
firat  ]mblication  of  hds  Essays  in  the  Busy 
Body. 

This  will  probably  be  thot^ht  exaggerated ; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied,  we  think,  that  the 
contrary  ciroumstances  in  his  history  had  a 
powerful  effect  in  determining  the  character 
of  his  underetanding,  and  in  producing  those 
peculiar  habits  of  reasoning  and  investigation 
by  which  his  writings  are  distbguished.  He 
was-enoouraged  to  publish,  because  there  was 
scarcely  any  CNie  around  him  whom  he  rould 
not  easdy  excel.  He  wrote  with  great  brevi- 
tyj  because  he  had  not  leisure  for  more  volu* 
nunious  compositions,  and  because  he  knew 
that  the  readera  to  whom  he  addressed  him- 
self were,  for  the  most  part,  as  busy  as  him* 
self.  For  the  same  reaacm,  he  studied  great 
perspicuity  and  simplicity  of  statement.  His 
countrymen  had  then  no  relish  for  fine  writ* 
iagi  aad  eoaki  not  easily  be  made  to  niriw- 
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ituid  a  deduetfon  depending  on  a  long  or 
^laboiate  process  of  reasoning.  He  was 
force^l,  therefore,  to  concentrate  what  he  had 
to  say;  and  since  he  had  no  chance  of  being 
admired  for  the  beauty  of  his  composition,  it 
was  natural  for  him  to  aim  at  makuig  an  im- 
pression by  the  force  and  the  clearness  of  his 
statements. 

His  conclusions  were  often  rash  and  inaccu- 
rate, from  the  same  circumstances  which  ren- 
dered his  productions  concise.  Philosophy 
and  speculation  did  not  form  the  business  of 
his  life :  nor  did  he  dedicate  himself  to  any 
particular  study,  with  a  view  to  exhaust  and 
complete  the  investigation  of  it  in  all  its  parts, 
•and  under  all  its  relations.  He  engaged  in 
every  interesting  inquiry  that  suggested  itself 
to  him.  rather  as  the  necessary  exercise  of  a 
powerml  and  active  mind,  than  as  a  task 
which  he  had  bound  himself  to  perform.  He 
oast  a  quick  and  penetrating  glance  over  the 
facts  and  the  data  that  were  presented  to  him : 
and  drew  his  conclusions  with  a  rapidity  ana 
precision  that  have  not  often  been  ec^ualled. 
but  he  did  not  generally  stop  to  examme  the 
completeness  of  the  data  upon  which  he  pro- 
ceeded, nor  to  consider  the  ultimate  effect  or 
application  of  the  principles  to  which  he  had 
been  conducted.  In  all  (questions,  therefore, 
where  the  facts  upon  which  he  was  to  deter- 
mine, and  the  materials  from  which  his  judg- 
ment was  to  be  formed,  were  either  few  in 
number,  or  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  be  over- 
looked, his  reasonings  are,  for  the  most  part, 
perfectly  just  and  conclusive,  and  his  decisions 
onexceptionably  sound;  but  where  the  ele- 
ments of  the  calculation  were  more  numerous 
and  widely  scattered,  it  appears  to  us  that  he 
has  often  been  precipitate^  and  that  he  has 
either  been  misled  by  a  partial  apprehension  of 
the  conditions  of  the  problem,  or  lias  discovered 
only  a  portion  of  the  truth  which  lay  before 
him.  in  all  physical  inquiries;  in  almost  all 
questions  of  particular  and  immediate  policy: 
and  in  much  of  what  relates  to  the  practical 
wisdom  and  happiness  of  private  life,  his 
views  will  be  found  to  be  admirable,  and  the 
reasoning  by  which  they  are  supported  most 
masterly  ana  convincing.  But  upon  subiects  of 
general  politics^  of  abstract  morality,  and  politi- 
cal economy,  his  notions  appear  to  be  more  un- 
satisfactory and  incomplete.  He  seems  to  have 
wanted  leisure,  and  perhaps  inclination  also, 
to  spread  out  before  him  the  whole  vast  pre- 
mises of  those  extensive  sciences,  and  scarcely 
to  have  had  patience  to  hunt  for  his  con- 
clusions through  so  wide  and  intricate  a  region 
as  that  upon  which  they  invited  him  to  enter. 
He  has  been  satisfied,  therefore,  on  many  occa- 
sions, with  reasoning  from  a  yery  limited  view 
of  the  ^ts.  and  often  from  a  particular  in- 
stance; and  ne  has  done  all  that  sagacity  and 
sound  sense  could  do  with  such  materials: 
but  it  cannot  excite  wonder,  if  he  has  some- 
times overlooked  an  essential  part  of  the  aigu- 
ment.  and  often  advanced  a  particular  truth 
into  the  place  of  a  general  principle.  He  sei* 
dom  reasoned  upon  those  subjects  at  all,  we 
beUeve,  without  having  some  piaetical  ap{di- 
^^^ftoa  of  tham  immediately  in  rww}  aad  as 


he  began  the  inyestigation  rather  to  dtAetmbm 
a  particular  case,  than  to  establish  a  generi) 
maxim,  so  he  probably  desisted  as  soon  as  h^ 
had  relieved  himself  of  the  present  difficulty. 

There  are  not  many  among  the  tboiou^ 
bred  scholarsand  philosophers  of  Europe^  who 
can  lay  claim  to  distincticm  in  more  than  one 
or  two  departments  of  science  or  literature. 
The  uneducated  tradesman  of  America  hu 
left  writings  that  call  for  our  respeotful  attea- 
tion,  in  natural  philosophy, — ^in  politics, — ^m 
political  economy, — and  in  general  literature 
and  morality. 

Of  his  labours  in  the  department  of  Pky^Oj 
WB  do  not  propose  to  say  much.  They  were 
almost  all  suggested  by  views  of  utility  in  the 
bc^kming,  and  were,  without  exception,  ap- 
plied, we  believe,  to  promote  such  views  m 
the  end.  His  letters  upon  Electricity  have 
been  more  extensively  circulated  than  any  of 
his  other  writings  of  this  kind;  and  are  en- 
titled to  more  praise  and  popularity  than  they 
seem  ever  to  have  met  with  in  tlus  country. 
Nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  the  lu- 
minous and  graphical  precision  with  whick 
the  experimentB  are  narrated :  the  ingenaity 
with  which  they  are  projected ;  and  tm  sagir 
city  with  whicn  the  conclusion  is  inferred, 
limited,  and  confirmed. 

The  most  remarkable  thing,  however,  in 
these,  and  indeed  in  the  whole  of  his  phy«cal 
speculations,  is  the  unparalleled  simplicity 
aud  facility  with  which  the  reader  is  con- 
ducted from  one  stage  of  the  inquiry  to  an» 
other.  The  author  never  appeara  for  a  mo- 
ment to  labour  or  to  be  at  a  loss.  The  most 
ingenious  and  profound  explanations  are  sug- 
gested, as  if  they  were  the  most  natural 
and  obvious  way  of  accounting  for  the  phe- 
nomena; and  the  author  seems  to  value  him- 
self so  little  on  his  most  important  discoveries, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  compare  him  with 
others,  before  we  can  form  a  just  notion  of  Kb 
merits.  As  he  seems  to  be  conscious 'of  no 
exertion,  he  feels  no  partiality  for  any  part  of 
his  speculations,  and  never  seeks  to  raise  the 
reader's  idea  of  theis  importance,  by  any  arts 
of  declamation  or  elo(}uence.  Indeed,  the  ha- 
bitual precision  of  his  conceptions,  and  h's 
invariable  practice  of  referring  to  specific  facts 
and  observations,  secured  him,  in  a  great  mcHr 
sure,  both  from  those  extravagant  conjectures 
in  which  so  many  naturalists  have  indulgcK), 
and  from  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  whidi 
seems  so  naturally  to  be  engendered  in  their 
defence.  He  was  by  no  means  averse  to  give 
scope  to  his  imagination,  in  suggesting  a  va- 
riety of  explanations  of  obscure  and  unman- 
ageable phenomena;  but  he  never  al]ow«d 
himself  to  confonnd  these  vague  and  conjec- 
tural theories  with  the  solid  results  of  experi- 
ence and  observation.  In  his  Meteorologies] 
papers,  and  in  his  Observations  upon  Heat  and 
Light,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  such  hM  and 
original  suggestions:  but  he  evidently  sets  bnt 
litUe  value  upon  them;  and  has  no  sooneir 
disburdened  his  mind  of  the  impressions  ffom 
which  they  prooeedecL  than  he  seems  to  t\is 
miss  them  entirely  mm  his  eonsidmatkiBy 
and  turns  to  Ihe  Itgitottafte  ^Mhaoghf  ^  9^ 
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jmtmeat  vnth  Unalmted  d%g«noe  and  ho- 
mlKty.  As  an  iiiRtance  of  this  disposition,  we 
may  quote  part  of  a  letter  to  the  Abbe  Son- 
kire,  upon  a  new  Theory  of  the  Earth,  which 
he  proposes  and  dismisses,  without  concern  or 
anxiety,  in  the  course  of  a  few  sentences; 
thong^  if  the  idea  had  fallen  upon  the  brain 
of  an  European  philosopher,  it  might  have  get* 
minated  into  a  volume  of  eloquence,  like 
Buffon's,  or  an  infinite  array  of  paragraphs  and 
obseTTations,  liOke  those  of  Parkinson  and  Dr. 
Hntton. 

After  reniarking,  that  there  are  manifold 
indications  of  some  of  the  highest  parts  of  the 
land  baring  been  formerly  covered  by  sea, 
Dr,  Franklin  observes — 

•'Such  changes  in  the  superBcial  parts  of  the 
gtobc,  seemed  to  me  unlikely  to  happen,  if  the 
earth  were  eolid  in  the  centre.  I  therefore  imagined, 
that  the  internal  parts  might  be  a  fluid  more  dense, 
and  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  any  of  the  solids 
we  are  acquainted  wuh,  which  therefore  might 
swim  in  or  upon  that  fluid.  Thus  the  surface  of 
the  globe  would  be  a  sh^ll,  capable  of  being  broken 
and  disordered  by  the  violent  movements  of  the 
fluid  on  which  it  rested.  And  as  air  has  been  com- 
pressed by  art  so  as  to  be  twice  as  dense  as  water, 
and  as  we  know  not  yet  the  degree  of  density  to 
which  air  may  be  compressed,  and  M.  Amontons 
calculated  that  its  density  increasing  as  it  approached 
the  centre  in  the  same  proportion  as  above  the  sur- 
face, it  would,  at  the  depth  of  league8,'be  heavier' 
than  gold,  and  possibly  the  dense  fluid  occupying 
the  internal  parts  of  the  globe  might  therefore  be 
air  compressed.  And  as  the  force  of  expansion  in 
dense  air,  when  heated,  is  in  proportion  to  its 
density,  this  central  air  mi^ht  afford  another  agent 
to  move  the  surface,  as  well  as  be  of  use  in  keeping 
alive  the  subterraneous  fires;  though,  as  you  observe, 
the  sudden  rarefaction  of  water  coming  into  contact 
with  those  fires,  may  also  bo  an  agent  sufficiently 
strong  for  that  purpose,  when  actings  between  the 
incumbent  earth  and  the  fluid  on  which  it  rests. 

**  If  one  miffht  indulge  imagination  in  supposing 
bow  such  a  globe  was  formed,  I  should  conceive, 
that  all  the  elements  in  separate  particles  being 
originally  mixed  in  confusion,  and  occupying  a  great 
space,  they  would  (as  soon  as  the  Almighiy  fiat  or- 
dained gravity,  or  the  mutual  attraction  of  certain 
parts,  and  the  mutual  repulsion  of  others  to  exist) 
all  move  to  their  common  centre :  that  the  air  being 
a  fluid  whose  parts  repel  each  other,  though  drawn 
to  the  common  centre  by  their  gravity,  would  be 
densest  towards  the  centre,  and  rarer  as  more  re- 
mote ;  consequently,  all  matters  Ifghter  than  the 
central  parts  of  that  air,  and  immersed  in  it,  would 
recede  from  the  centre,  and  rise  till  they  arrived  at 
that  region  of  the  air  which  xna  of  the  same  specific 
gravity  with  themselves,  where  they  would  rest ; 
while  other  matter,  mixed  with  the  lighter  air, 
wouM  descend,  and  the  two,  meeting,  would  form 
the  shell  of  the  first  earth,  leaving  the  upper  atmos- 
phere nearly  clear.  The  original  movement  of  the 
parts  towards  their  common  centre,  would  natu- 
rally form  a  whirl  there ;  which  would  continue, 
uptm  the  turning  of  the  new-formed  globe  upon  its 
axia :  and  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  shell  would 
be  in  its  equator.  If,  by  any  accident  afterwards, 
the  axis  should  be  changed,  the  dense  internal  fluid, 
bv  altering  its  form,  must  burst  the  shell,  and  throw 
all  its  substance  into  the  confusion  in  which  we  find 
if.  I  will  not  trouble  you  at  present  with  my  fan* 
des  eoncemine  the  manner  of  forming  the  rest  of 
our  system,  superior  beings  smilo  at  our  theories, 
and  ar  our  presumption  in  making  tfaem."-^ol.  ii. 
pp.  tl7---119.  m 

He  afterwards  makes  his  theorjr  much  finer 
«ii4  ftore  eitrnvagant)  by  oombkiiiigwitli  it  a 


very  wild  qieeolatioii  vpon  msgiKtea ;  and. 
notwithstanding  the  additional  temptation  ot 
this  new  piece  of  ingenuity,  he  abandons  it  iit 
the  end  with  as  much  unconcern,  as  if  ho 
had  had  no  share  in  the  making  of  it.  Wa 
shall  add  the  whole  passage. 

"  It  has  long  been  a  suppobiiion  of  mine,  that  the 
Iron  contained  in  ihe  surface  of  the  globe  has  made 
it  capable  of  becoming,  as  it  is,  a  groat  magnet : 
that  the  fluid  of  magnetism  perhaps  exists  in  all 
space;  so  that  there  is  a  magiietical  north  and 
south  of  the  Universe,  as  well  as  of  this  globe,  so 
that  if  it  were  possible  for  a  man  to  fly  from  star  to 
star,  he  might  govern  his  course  by  the  compass  ; 
that  it  was  by  the  power  of  this  genersl  magnetism 
this  globe  became  a  particular  magnet.  In  soft  or 
hot  iron  the  fluid  of  mai^netism  is  naturally  diffused . 
equally:  But  when  within  the  influence  of  the 
magnet,  it  is  drawn  to  one  end  of  the  iron  ;  made 
denser  there,  and  rarer  at  the  other.  While  the 
iron  continues  soft  and  hot,  it  is  only  a  temporary 
magnet:  if  it  cools  or  grows  hard  in  that  situation, 
it  becomes  a  permanent  one,  the  maenetic  fluid  not 
easily  resuming  its  equilibrium,  rerhapa  it  may 
be  owing  to  the  permanent  magnetism  of  this  globe» 
which  it  had  nut  at  first,  that  us  axis  is  at  present 
kept  parallel  to  itself  and  not  liable  to  the  changes 
it  formerly  suffered,  which  occasioned  the  ruptura 
of  its  shell,  the  submersions  and  emersions  of  ita 
lands,  and  the  confusion  of  its  seasons,  'i'he  preacac 
polar  and  equatorial  diaineters  difl^cring  frorn  each 
other  near  ten  leasnes.  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  in  case 
some  power  should  shift  the  axis  gradually,  and 
place  it  in  the  present  equator,  and  make  the  new 
equator  pass  through  the  present  poles,  what  a 
finking  of  the  waters  would  happen  in  the  present 
equatorial  regions,  and  what  a  nsing  in  the  presrnt 
polar  regions ;  so  that  vast  tracts  would  be  dis- 
covered, that  now  are  under  water,  and  other* 
covered,  that  are  now  dry,  the  water  rising  and 
sinking  in  the  different  extremes  near  five  leagues. 
Such  an  operation  as  this  possibly  occasioned  maoh 
of  Europe,  and  among  the  rest  this  Mountain  of 
Passy  00  which  I  live,  and  which  ia  composed  of 
limestone  rock  and  sea-shells,  to  be  abandoned  bv 
the  sea,  and  to  change  its  ancient  climate,  whicn 
seems  to  have  been  a  hot  one.  The  globe  being 
now  become  a  perfect  magnet,  we  are,  perhaps, 
safe  from  any  change  of  its  alia.  But  we  are  still 
subject  to  the  accidents  on  the  sar&ca,  which  are 
occasioned  by  a  wave  in  the  internal  ponderous 
fluid ;  and  such  a  wave  is  producible  b^  the  sudden 
violent  explosion  you  mention,  hnppemng  from  the 
junction  of  water  and  fire  under  the  earth,  which 
nor  only  lifts  the  incumbent  earth  that  is  over  the 
explosion,  but  impressing  with  the  same  force  the 
fluid  under  it,  creates  a  wave,  that  may  run  a 
thousand  leagues,  lifting,  and  thereby  shaking,  suc« 
cessively,  all  the  countries  under  which  it  passes.  I 
know  not  whether  I  have  expressed  myself  so 
clearly,  as  not  to  get  out  of  your  sight  m  these 
reveries.  If  they  occasion  any  new  inquiries,  and 
produce  a  better  nypothesis,  they  will  not  be  quite 
useless.  You  see  I  have  given  a  loose  to  imagination; 
but  I  approve  much  more  your  method  of  philoso* 
phizing,  which  proceeds  upon  actual  observation, 
makes  a  collection  of  facts,  and  concludes  no  further 
than  those  fiicts  will  warrant.  In  my  present  cir* 
cnroaiancea,  that  mode  of  studying  the  nature  of 
the  globe  is  out  of  my  power,  and  therefore  I  have 
permitted  myself  to  wander  a  little  in  the  wilds  of 
lancy."— vol.  ii.  p.  119—121. 

Oar  limits  will  not  penult  oe  to  make  any 
analysis  of  the  otherphysical  papers  contained 
in  tms  oolleotion.  They  are  all  admimble  for 
the  clearness  of  the  description,  the  felicity 
and  £amilianty  of  the  illustiations,  and  tlM 
singular  sagacity  of  the  remarks  with  whiek 
Ihey  aire  intenpersed.    Tk^  thoory  cC  wUrl 
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vrindA  and  wstenpontB,  aa  well  as  the  ebaer- 

▼ationa  on  the  coarse  of  the  winds  and  on  cold, 
seem  to  be  excellent.  The  paper  called  Mari- 
time Observations  is  full  of  ingenuity  and 
practical  good  sense :  and  the  remarks  on 
Evaporation,  and  on  the  Tides,  most  of  ^  hich 
are  contained  in  a  series  of  letters  to  a  young 
lady,  are  admirable,  not  merely  for  their  per- 
spicuity, but  for  the  interest  and  amusement 
ih'jy  are  calculated  to  communicate  to  every 
description  of  readers.  The  remarks  on  Fire- 
places and  Smoky  chimnies  are  infinitely  more 
original,  concise,  and  scientific,  than  those  of 
Count  Rumford ;  and  the  observations  on  the 
Gulph-stream  afford,  we  beheve,  the  first 
example  of  just  theory,  and  accumte  investi- 
gation, applied  to  that  phenomenon. 

Dr.  Franklin,  we  ihink^  has  never  made  use 
of  the  mathematics,  in  Ivs  investigation  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature ;  and  though  this  may 
render  it  surprising  that  he  has  fallen  into  so 
few  errors  of  importance,  we  conceive  that  it 
hslps  in  some  measure  to  explain  the  un- 
cc[ualled  perspicuity  and  vivacity  of  his  expo- 
sitions. An  algebraist,  who  can  work  wonders 
with  letters,  seldom  condescends  to  be  much 
indebted  to  words ;  and  thinks  himself  enti- 
tled to  make  his  sentences  obscure,  provided 
his  calculations  be  distinct.  A  writer  who 
has  nothing  but  words  to  make  use  of,  must 
make  all  the  use  he  can  of  them :  he  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  the  only  chance  he  has  of 
beinv  understood. 

We  should  now  say  something  of  the  politi- 
cal writings  of  Dr.  Franklin, — the  productions 
which  first  raised  him  into  public  office  and 
eminence,  and  which  will  be  least  read  or 
attended  to  by  posterity.  They  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  parts;  tnose  which  relate  to 
the  internal  affairs  and  provincial  differences 
of  the  American  colonies,  before  their  quarrel 
with  the  mother  country:  and  those  which 
relate  to  that  quarrel  ana  its  consequenocs. 
The  former  are  no  longer  in  any  degree  in- 
teresting :  and  the  editor  has  done  wisely,  we 
think,  in  presenting  his  readers  with  an  ab- 
stract only  of  the  longest  of  them.  This  was 
pablished  in  1759,  under  the  title  of  an  His- 
torical Review  of  the  Constitution  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  consisted  of  upwards  of  500  pa^s, 
composed  for  the  purpose  of  showing  tlmt  the 
political  privileges  reserved  to  the  founder  of 
the  colony  had  been  illegally  and  oppressively 
used.  The  Canada  pamphlet,  written  in  1760, 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  im])ortanoe 
of  retaining  that  colony  at  the  peace,  is  given 
entire ;  ana  appears  to  be  composed  with  great 
force  of  reason,  and  in  a  style  of  extraordinary 
perspicuity.  The  same  may  be  said  of  what 
are  called  the  Albany  Papers,  or  the  plan  for 
a  general  political  union  of  the  colonies  in 
1754 ;  and  a  variety  of  other  tracts  on  the 
provincial  politics  of  that  day.  All  these  are 
worth  preserving,  both  as  monnments  of  Dr. 
Prariklm's  talents  and  activity,  and  as  afford- 
ing, in  many  places,  very  excellent  models  of 
strong  reasonmg  and  popular  eloquence :  but 
the  interest  of  the  subjects  is  now  oomplelely 
gone  by;  and  the  few  specimens  of  general 
reaaoning  which  we  meet  with,  senre  only  to 


increMe  our  icgret,  that  the  talents  a£  thf 
anther  should  have  been  wasted  on  audi 
perishable  materials. 

There  is  not  much  written  on  the  subject  ol 
the  dispute  with  the  colonies;  and  most  of  Br. 
Franklm's  papers  on  that  subject  are  already 
well  known  to  the  pubtic.  Uis  examination  be^ 
fore  the  House  of  Commons  in  1766  affords  a 
striking  proof  of  the  extent  of  his  information, 
the  clearness  and  force  of  his  extempore  com- 
position, and  tlie  steadiness  and  sell-possession 
which  enabled  him  to  display  these  qualities 
with  HO  much  effect  u^n  such  an  occasion. 
His  letters  before  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities are  full  of  grief  and  anxiety;  but.  no 
sooner  did  matters  come  to  extremities,  inan 
he  appears  to  have  assumed  a  certain  keen 
and  confident  cheerfulness,  not  unmixed  with 
a  seasoning  of  asperity,  and  more  vindictive- 
ness  of  spirit  than  perhaps  became  a  philoso- 
pher. In  a  letter  written  in  October  1775,  he 
expresses  himself  in  this  manner  :-r- 

"  Tell  our  dear  eood  friend  ♦  *  *,  who  sometimes 
has  his  doubts'  and  despondencies  about  our  finn« 
ness,  thai  America  is  determined  and  unanimous; 
a  very  few  I'ories  and  placemen  ezcepied,  who 
will  probably  soon  export  tbemeelve?.  Britain,  at 
the  expense  of  three  millions,  has  killed  one  hoo- 
dred  and  fifty  Yankies  this  campaicn,  which  is 
20.000/.  a  head;  and,  at  Bunker's  UiFl,  she  gained 
*B  mile  of  ground,  half  of  which  she  lost  a^in  by 
our  taking  post  on  Ploughed  Hiii.  Darinfc  the 
same  time,  sixnr  thousand  children  have  been  bom 
in  America.  From  these  data,  his  raaihematicat 
head  will  easily  calculate  the  time  and  expense  nec- 
essary to  kill  us  ail.  and  conquer  our  whole  terri- 
tory.**—vol.  iii,  p.  357,  358. 

The  following  letters,  which  passed  between 
Dr.  Franklin  and  Lord  Howe,  when  his  Lord- 
ship arrived  off  the  American  coast  with  what 
were  called  ther pacificatory  proposals  in  1776, 
show  not  only  the  consideration  in  which  the 
former  was  held  by  the  Noble  Commissioner, 
but  contain  a  very  striking  and  prophetic  state- 
ment of  the  consequences  to  be  apprehended 
froTii  the  perseverance  of  Great  Britain  in  her 
schemes  of  compulsion.  His  Lordship  writes, 
in  Jrnie  1776, — 

"  I  cannot,  my  worthy  friend,  permit  the  letters 
and  parcels,  which  I  have  sent  (in  the  state  I  re- 
ceived them,)  to  be  landed,  without  adding  a  word 
upon  the  subject  of  the  injurious  extremities  ia 
vHiich  our  unhappy  disputes  have  engaged  bs. 

*'  You  will  learn  the  nature  of  my  mission,  from 
the  official  despatches  which  I  have  recommended 
to  be  forwarded  by  the  same  conveyance.  Retain- 
ing ait  the  earnestness  I  ever  expressed,  to  see  our 
dilferenccs  accommodated  ^  I  shall  conceive,  if  I 
meet  with  the  dispositicm  m  the  colonies  which  I 
was  once  taught  to  expect,  the  most  flatierinehopei 
of  proving  serviceable  in  the  objects  of  the  King's 
paternal  soliciiude,  by  promoting  the  establishment 
of  lasting  peace  and  union  with  tlie  Colonies.  But, 
if  the  deep-rooted  prejudices  of  America,  and  the 
necessity  of  preventing  her  trade  froni  passing  into 
foreign  channels,  must  seep  lis  still  a  divided  people, 
I  shall,  from  every  private  as  well  as  public  monve, 
most  heartily  lament,  that  this  is  not  the  hioment, 
wherein  those  great  objects  of  my  ambiiion  are  to 
be  attained,  ana  that  I  am  to  be  longer  deprived  of 
an  opportunity  to  assure  you,  perscmally,  of  the  re« 
g^  with  which  I  am,  &,c."— vol.  iii.  p.  365—367. 

Dr.  Franklin  ansu'ered,— 

"I  received  safe  the  letten  year  Lonlabip.ia 


UMHy  foTMrM  t«  mft,  ma  beg:  yra  to  ceoe^m^ 
tlHnks. 

**  Th«  official  de«p«tchet  to  which  you  re&r  me, 
contBin  nbibing  more  than  whai  we  had  eeeo'  in  the 
act  of  rarliainent,  viz.  *  Offers  of  pardon  upon  sub- 
mieston ;'  which  I  was  sorry  lo  find;  as  it  must 
fiive  yoor  Lordship  pain  to  be  aeitt  so  far  on  so 
faopeleM  a  basinees. 

**  Btraotin);  psrdons-  to  be  offired  to  the  col<»iiie8« 
who  art!  the  very  parties  injured,  ezpreaaee  indeed 
that  opinion  of  our  ignorance,  baseness,  and  insen- 
sibility, which  vour  uninformed  and  proud  nation 
has  long  been  pleased  to  entermin  of  us;  but  it  can 
ba«e  no  other  efiect  th«<i.*b^«f  increaeinf  our  re- 
•entMeiHB.  It  is  impiMJiibk  we  should  thiok  of 
•ahaMseion  to  a  govwmmcnt  that  has,  with  th«  moai 
wanton  barbarity  and  cruehy,  burned  our  defence- 
lees  towns  in  the  midst  of  winter;  excited  the 
savages  to  ma«8acre  our  (penceful)  farmers,  and  our 
staves  to  murder  their  masters ;  and  is  even  now* 
bringnrg  forrtgn  merrenartes  to  delug^  ottr-seitle> 
BMnts  with^  blood.  These  atrocious  injories-  bawe 
€telit»gui$ked  every  spark  of  affection  for  that  parent 
ooujitry  we  once  held  so  dear :  but,  were  it  possible 
(or  ua  to  forget  and  forgive  ihein,  it  is  not  possible 
for  you  (I  mean  the  British  nation)  to  forgive  the 
people  you  have  so  heavily  inrared.  You  can 
never  confide  again  in  those  as  fellow-subjects,  and 
permit  them  lo  enjoy  equal  freedom,  to  wliom  you 
know  you  have  given  such  jast  causes  of  lasting 
enniiiy:  and  this  must  impel  you,  were  we  a^ain 
under  ^our  government,  to  endeavour  the  breaking 
our  sptrit  by  the  severest  tyranny,  and  obstructing, 
byevery  means  in  your  power,  our  growing  strengm 
and- i|rosperi:y. 

*'  Bu4  your  Lordship  mentions  '  the  King*s  pa- 
ternal solicitude  for  promoting  the  establishment  of 
lasting  peace  and  union  with  the  Colonies.'  If  by 
00008  IS  here  meant,  a  peace  to  be  entered  into  by 
ojstinet  stales,  now  at  war;  and  his  Majesty  has 
giwn  your  Lordship  powers  to  treat  with  us  ot  sueh 
»peaee ;  I  may  venture  to  say,  though  without  aa- 
Uiority,  that  I  think  a  treaty  for  that  purpose  not 
quite  impracticable,  before  we  enter  mto  foreign 
alliances.  Rut  I  am  persuaded  you  have  no  such 
pi9wers.  Your  nation,  though,  by  punishing  those 
American  governors  «pho  have  fomented  the  discord, 
tskniidinff  our  burnt  towns,  and  repairing  as  faras 
possible  tne  mischiefs  dono  us,  she  might  recover  it 
great  share  of  our  regard,  and  the  greatest  share 
of  our  growing  commerce,  with  all  the  sdvantagee 
of  that  additional  strength,  to  be  derived  from  a 
friendship  with  us ;  yet  Ik  now  too  welf  her  abound- 
ing pride  and  deficient  wisdom,  to  believe  she  will 
999T  take  such  salutary  measures.  Her  fondness  for 
aonqoest  as  a  warliko  nation ;  her  lust  of  dominion 
as  an  ambitious  one;  and  her  thirst  for  a  gainful 
monopoly  as  a  commercial  one,  (.none  of  them  legit- 
imate eaines  of  war,)  will  join  to  hide  from  her 
eycFs  every  view  of  her  true  interest,  and  con- 
MnaU^r  gcMd  hMon.in  those  nvions  distant  expe- 
4iiiM8«  so  destruetive  both  of  lives  and  of  treosurs, 
that  ihtfv  must  prove  as  pernicious  to  her  in  the  end, 
as  the  Uroisades  formerly  were  to  most  of  the  na- 
tions of  Europe. 

'*  I  have  not  tbe-vamty,  my  Lord,  to  tMnk  of  in- 
ddNdalinc«  by  thus  predicting  the  efects-  of  this 
wsff ;  for  I  know  it  will  in  Bnglaisl  have  the  firte 
of  all  my  former  pKdietioiu— not  to  be  believed 
till  the  event  shall  verify  it. 

"  Long  did  I  endeavour*  with  unfeigned  and  un- 
wearied zeal,  to  preserve  from  breaking  that  fine 
and  noble  porcelain  vase — the  British  empire;  for  I 
liasw  that,  being  oneo  broken,  the  separate  parts 
could  not  retain  oven  theirMw^of  tbestnsngtifand 
value  that  exwied  in  the  whole ;  and  that  a  perfect 
rauiioi*  of  those  WtS'  could  scarce  aver  be  hoped 
for.  Your  Lordship  may  possiidy  remember  the 
tears  of  joy  that,  wetted  my  cheek,  when,  at  y(^r 
good  sister  B  in  London,  you  once  gave  me  expec- 


tbis  time  the  Hesslam,  &e.  had  jnst  arrived 
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tslisnstlMt  a  recxmciforfMr  mWrt'sftswiaks  placvi* 
I  had  the  raisfbnune  to  find  these  expectaiiona  die* 
appointed,  and  to  be  treated  as  the  cause  of  thtt 
mischief  I  was  labouring  lo  prevent.  My  consola- 
liuQ  under  that  groundless  and  malevolent  treatment 
was,  that  I  retained  the  friendship  ^  many  wisv' 
and  good  men  in  that  country:  and,  among  tlap 
rest,  senio  share  in  tlie  regard  of  Lord  Howe, 

*'The  well-founded  esteem,  and,  permit  me  tot 
say,  nf&ction,  which  I  shall  always  nave  for  your 
Lordship,  make  it  painful  to  me  to  see  you  engaged* 
in  conducting  a  war,  the  great  ground  of  which  (a*- 
described  in  your  letter)  is  '  the  necessity  of  pre- 
venting  the  American  tf^m  from  passing  miai 
foreign  ebaiuiels.'  To  me  ic  seems,  that  neither 
the  obtaining  or  retaining  any  trade,  how  valuable. 
soever,  is  an  object  for  which  men  may  justly  spill' 
each  other's  blood;  that  the  true  and  sure  meansi 
of  exiendinff  and  securing- commerce,  are  the  pood«^ 
ness  and  cheapness  of  commodities ;  and  that  the 
profits  of  no-  trade  can  ever  be  equsl  to  the  ez» 
ponae  of  compelling  it,  and  holding  it  by  fleets  aod( 
armiea.  I  consider  this  war  asainst  us,  therelbre.. 
as  both  unjust  and  unwise ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
cool  and  dispassionnte  posterity  will  condemn  to 
infamy  those  who  advised  it;  and  that  even  success 
will  not  save  from  some  degree  of  disboDour,  thoM 
who  bsve  voluntarily  evg&^ed  to  conduct  it. 

'*  I  know  your  great  motive  in  coming  hither  was 
the  hope  of  being  instrumental  in  a  reconciliation ; 
and  I  believe,  when  you  find  that  to  be  impossible, 
on  any  terms  given  yon  to  propose,  you  will  thetr 
relinquish  so  odious  a  command,  and  return  to  it 
more  honourable  private  station. 

**  With  the  greaiest  and  most  Moere  respect,  I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.'* — vol.  iit.  p.  367 — ^371. 

None  of  Dr.  Fnuiklin'g  political  writiDga^. 
during  the  nine  years  when  he  resided  «• 
Ambanador  at  tfate  Court  of  Fianoe,  haye  yair 
been  made  public.  Some  of  them^  we  aheaU: 
imagine,  must  be  hishly  iateiestii^. 

Of  tihe  merit  of  uas  author  aa  a  politieni 
eoonomist.  we  hare  aheady  had  oceasioR  ts 
say  aomethine^  in  the  general  remuriss  whioli 
wemadeonuiechajBaic^erof  hisganiua:  and* 
WB  csmiot  DOW  epafe  tznne  to  go  much  iata 
partienlarA,  He  ia  perfectly  ssimd  upon  maiiyt 
important  and  practical  poiata;— upon  tlw 
cora^trede,  and  the  theory  oi  money,  for  in-^ 
stance ;  and  alee  upon  the  mere  general  deafc 
trine^  aa  ti»  the  freedom  of  oammefce,  aw# 
the  principle  of  pepulatiDB.  In  the  more  elb^ 
mentary  and  abBtract  parte  of  the  soienot!^ 
however,  hi»  views  seam;  to  havta  baea  leav 
jusi  and  lumiBouBw  Ha  ia  not  Tory  oonaiaiant 
or-prnfiniiid  in  wlnt;  he  says  of  thir  efibota  of^ 
luzuiT;  and  seeua  tohava  gone  headloni|| 
into  tne  tadioaliemr  of  th»jSbonoMtfltoy  when 
he  maiolains,  that  all-  that  >  iB  .dooae  by  mamw. 
telofe,  is  to  en^i0dy:dke  vatoe-of  the  mana* 
factareHa  ssbaiaienee  mhrnimtk^  and  that 
t^ivieultave  ia  the  onlv  aomee-  from  which  aa 
real  i»»eaae of  weamcm  be  derived.  An 
odier  fieiTiiante  pasitton  is^.that  aB  cansmeraa 
krdkating,  where  a  oomaasdityc  pmdiiced  by 
a  certain  quantity'ol  labeiur;  ia eif phangad  fob 
another,  on  wMoii  more  Ismir  haa  Imb  en* 
ponded^  and  diat  the ^mly  >iifr  price  of  aay 
thmg;  ia  aomfrothev  tluBg  reqiiinng  die  sbow 
exertion  to  bring  it  to  uaitet.  ThiaiatfVN 
dentiy  a  Tcry  jumm  and  «iinaaoiia  tia«r  of 
the  nadam  of  coBunooce.  The^fiur  psioB:l)a 
th»  paiehasar  ia^.  wbatsfw  he:  dehbentaif 
ehoaaesi  to  give,  mifas  Am  .go  withaiit  ths 
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UTBAXVIB  Ail» 


die  ieller  bralrped  mneherlitde  labonriipm 

it,  or  whether  it  came  into  his  posfiession 
without  any  labour  at  all ; — ^vrhether  it  be  a 
diamond,  which  he  picked  up.  or  a  picture,  at 
which  he  had  been  workhiff  ior  yeart.  The 
oommodity  is  not  valued  by  the  purchaser, 
on  account  of  the  labour  which  is  supposed  to 
be  embodied  in  it,  but  solely  on  account  of 
certain  qualities,  which  he  finds  convenient 
or  agreeable :  he  compares  the  convenience 
and  delight  which  he  expects  to  derive  from 
tins  object,  with  the  convenience  and  deli^ift 
which  is  afforded  by  the  things  asked  in  ex- 
change for  it ;  and  if  he  find  the  former  pre- 
ponderate, he  consents  to  the  exchange,  and 
makes  a  beneficial  bargain. 

We  have  stated  the  case  in  the  name  of  a 
psrchaser,  because,  m  barter,  both  parties 
aie  truly  purchasers,  and  act  upon  the  same 
principles;  and  it  is  easy  to  snow,  that  all 
commerce  resolves  itself,  ultimately,  into  bar- 
ter. There  can  be  no  unfairness  in  trade, 
•xoept  where  there  is  concealment  on  the 
part  of  the  seller,  either  of  the  defects  of  the 
commodity,  or  ot  the  fact  that  the  purchaser 
may  be  supplied  with  it  at  a  cheaper  rate  by 
another.  It  is  a  matter  of  /act,  out  not  of 
mujrakitffj  that  the  price  of  most  commodities 
will  be  mfluenced  oy  the  labour  empl<nred  in 
producing  themi  If  they  are  capable  ol  being 
produced  in  unlimited  quantities,  the  compe- 
tition of  the  producers  will  sink  the  price  very 
searly  to  what  is  necessary  to  maintain  this 
labour;  and  the  impossibility  of  continuing 
the  production,  without  repaying  that  labour, 
will  prevent  it  from  sinking  lower.  The  doc- 
trine does  not  apply  at  all,  to  cases  where  the 
■laterials,  or  the  skill  necessary  to  work  them 
m,  are  soaroe  in  proportion  to  the  demand. 
Ijie  author's  qf)eenlations  on  the  effects  of 
paper-money,  seem  also  to  be  superficial  and 
maccumte.  Statistics  had  not  been  carefully 
studied  in  the  days  of  his  activity;  and.  ao- 
oordingly,  we  meet  with  a  good  dead  of  loose 
assumption,  and  sweeping  calculation  in  his 
writings.  Yet  he  had  a  genios  for  exact  ob- 
servation, and  complicated  detail ;  and  proba- 
Uy  wanted  nothing  but  leisure,  to  have  made 
very  great  advances  iu  this  branch  of  economy. 

As  a  writer  on  morality  and  general  Htera* 
ture^  the  merits  of  Dr.  FnmkBn  cannot  be 
estimated  properly,  without  taking  into  con« 
■ideration  the  peculiarities  that  have  been 
already  alluded  to  in  his  early  history  and 
situation.  He  never  had  the  benefit  of  any 
academical  instruction,  nor  of  the  society  of 
men  of  letters :— hia  style  was  formed  entirely 
by  his  own  juc^ment  and  occasional  reading; 
and  most  dl  his  moral  pieces  were  written 
while  he  was  a  tradesman,  addressing  him- 
self to  the  tradesmen  of  his  native  city.  We 
nnnot  expect,  therefore,  either  that  he  should 
write  wita  extraordinary  elegance  or  grace ; 
er  thai  he  should  treat  of  the  accomplish* 
nents,  follies,  and  occupations  of  polite  life. 
He  hflld  no  great  oeeasion,  as  a  moiahst,  to 
•zposo  the  guilt  and  the  folly  of  gaming  or 
Mauotion;  ortopointa  poiignant and  playful 
*idicn]e  against  the  Uehter  hamoralitiea  of 
"life.    TothsmeclHonaadtM^ 


detsoCBnalon  and  Flifladelfliia,' mrii  wtt» 

ings  were  altogether  unnecessary;  and  im 
endeavoured,  therefore,  with  more  appropri- 
ate eloquence,  to  impress  upon  them  the  mi- 
portance  of  industry^  sobriety,  and  economy, 
and  to  direct  their  wise  and  humble  ambition 
to  the  attainment  of  useful  knowledge  and 
honourable  independence.  That  morality, 
after  all,  is  certainly  the  most  valuable,  whidl 
is  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  greatei 
part  of  mankind ;  and  that  eloquence  the  most 
meritoriou^  that  is  calculated  to  convince  and 
penraade  tne  multitude  to  virtue.  N'othinr 
can  be  more  perfectly  and  beautifully  adanted 
to  its  object,  than  most  of  Dr.  Franklin's 
compositions  of  this  sort.  The  tone  of  famili- 
arity, of  good-will,  and  homely  jocularity — 
the  plain  and  pointed  illustrations — ^the  short 
sentences,  maae  up  of  short  words — and  the 
strong  sense,  clear  information,  and  obvioos 
conviction  or  the  author  himself,  make  most 
of  his  moral  exhortations  perfect  models  of 
popular  eloquence :  and  afford  the  finest  speo> 
unensof  a  style  wnich  has  been  but  too  little 
cultivated  in  a  country  which  numbers  pe^ 
haps  more,  than  half"^  a  million  of  readeis 
among  its  tradesmen  and  artificers. 

In  writings  which  bossess  such  solid  and 
unusual  merit,  it  is  ol  no  great  consequence 
that  the  fastidious  eye  of  a  critic  can  discover 
many  blemishes.  There  is  a  ^ood  deal  of 
vulgarity  in  the  practical  wntings  of  Dr. 
Franklin ;  and  more  vul^rity  than  was  any 
way  necessary  for  the  obiject  ne  had  in  view. 
There  is  somethinff  childish,  too,  in  some  of 
his  attempts  at  pleasantry ;  his  story  of  the 
Whistle,  and  his  Parisian  letter,  announcing 
the  discovery  that  the  sun  mves  light  as  soon 
as  he  ijses,  are  instances  of  this.  The  solilo- 
quy of  an  Ephemeris,  however,  is  much  bet* 
ter ;  and  botn  it,  and  the  Dialogue  with  the 
Gout,  are  executed  with  the  lightness  and 
spirit  of  genuine  French  compositions.  The 
Speech  in  the  Divan  of  Algiers^  composed  as 
a  parody  on  those  of  the  defenders  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  the  scriptural  parable  against 
persecution  are  inimitable; — they  have  all 
the  point  and  facility  of  the  fine  pleasantria 
of  Swift  and  ArbutKnot,  with  something  more 
of  directness  and  apparent  sincerity. 

The  style  of  his  letters,  in  general,  is  ex* 
cellent.  They  are  chiefly  remarkable,  f« 
great  simplicity  of  language,  adminble  good 
sense  ana  ingenuity,  and  an  amiaiMB  and 
inoffensive  cheerfulness,  that  is  neve]^  over- 
clouded or  eclipsed.  Among  the  mos|  valua- 
ble of  the  writmgs  that  are  publiehedi  for  ^ 
first  time,  in  tlie  present  edition,  are  fgpnr  let- 
ten  from  Dr.  Franklin  to  Mr.  Whatle^ 
ten  within  a  few  years  of  his  deatl) 
expressive  of  all  tlmt  unbroken  ^ie^ 
lanthropy,  and  activity,  which  distinful| 
compositions  of  his  earlier  yeara.  IVc 
with  pleasure  the  following  extnets. 

"  I  tm  not  tcqiisinted  with  the  wying  of  Al 
spa,  which  you  allude  to  as  t  aanetification  e. 
rifidiiy,  in  refusing  to  allow  me  the  plea  of  eli 
aa  an  eictiae  for  my  want  of  ezaetitude  in  c^.., 
apondance.  What  was  thai  aaying  f— Tou  do  not. 


BBNUMir  FBiOIUIf. 


«r. 


Id  8. 
corrc 


ym»  we,  wyou  ar»  rmg  Mrmity-^e,  bm  I «« 

rbing  (perhaps  more  properly  falling)  eighty— and 
I  leave  the  excuse  wiib  you  till  you  arrive  at  that 
age :  perhaos  you  may  then  be  more  sensible  of  its 
validity,  and  see  fit  to  use  it  for  yourself. 

'- 1  must  agree  with  you  that  ilie  gout  is  bad,  and 
that  the  atone  ia  worse.  lam  hi^ipy  in  not  having 
them  both  together ;  and  I  join  in  your  prayer,  that 
you  may  live  till  you  die  without  either.  But  I  doubt 
tbe  author  of  the  epitaph  you  sent  me  ia  a  little  mis- 
taken, when,  speaking  of  the  world,  he  says,  that 

*  he  ne'er  car'd  a  pin 

Wbat  they  said  or  nuiy  say  of  the  morul  wtthia.' 
"It  ia  so  natural  to  wish  to  be  well  spoken  of, 
whether  alive  or  dead,  that  I  imagine  he  could  not 
be  quite  exempt  from  that  desire ;  and  that  at  least 
he  wished  to  be  thought  a  wit,  or  he  would  not 
have  given  himself  the  trouble  of  writing  so  good 
an  epitaph  to  leave  behind  him."—**  You  see  I 
have  some  reason  to  wish  that  in  a  future  stare  I 
may  not  onl^  be  as  veil  aa  I  wu,  but  a  little  belter. 
And  I  hope  it :  for  I,  too,  with  your  poet,  trutt  in 
God.    And  when  I  observe,  that  there  is  great  fru- 

Klity  as  well  as  wisdom  in  his  works,  since  be  has 
en  evidently  sparing  both  of  labour  and  materials; 
for,  by  the  various  wonderful  inventions  of  props- 

Eation,  he  has  provided  for  the  continual  peopling 
is  world  with  plants  and  animals,  without  being 
at  the  trouble  of  repeated  new  creatk>ns :  and  by 
the  natural  reduction  of  compound  substances  to 
their  original  elements,  capable  of  beiiig  employed 
in  new  com^sitions,  he  haa  prevented  the  neces- 
sity of  creating  new  matter;  for  that  the  earth, 
water,  air,  and  perhaps  fire,  which  being  compound- 
ed, form  wood,  do,  when  the  wood  is  dissolved,  re- 
turn j  and  again  become  air,  earth,  fire  and  water  > — 
I  say,  thai  when  I  see  nothing  annihilated,  and  not 
even  a  drop  of  water  wasted,  I  cannot  suspect  the 
anrtihilation  of  souls;  or  believe  that  he  will  suffer 
the  daily  waste  of  millions  of  minds  ready  made 
that  now  exist,  and  put  himself  to  the  continual 
trouble  of  making  new  ones.  I'hus  finding  my- 
self to  exist  in  the  world.  I  believe  I  shall  in  some 
shape  or  other  always  exist.  And  with  all  the  in- 
conveniences human  life  is  liable  to,  I  shall  not 
object  to  a  new  edition  of  mine ;  hoping,  however, 
that  the  errata  of  the  lost  may  be  corrected.** — Vol. 
«li.  pp.  546—546. 

*'  Our  consiitntkNi  seems  not  to  be  well  under- 
stood with  you.  If  the  oongress  were  a  permanent 
bod]|r«  there  would  be  more  reason  in  being  jealous 
tijf  giving  it  powers.  But  its  members  are  chosen 
annually,  and  cannot  be  chosen  more  than  three 
years  successively,  nor  more  than  three  years  in 
seven,  and  any  of  them  may  be  recalled  at  any  time, 
whenever  their  eonstiiuents  shall  be  dissatisfied 
with  their  conduct.  Tb«y  are  of  the  people,  and 
return  sgain  to  mix  with  the  people,  having  no 
more  durable  preeminence  than  the  different  grains 
of  sand  in  an  hour-glass.  Such  an  assembly  can- 
not easily  become  dangerous  to  libert  v.  They  are 
the  servants  of  the  people,  sent  together  to  do  the 
people's  buoness,  and  promote  the  public  welfare ; 
their  powers  must  be  sufficient,  or  their  duties  can- 
not be  performed.  They  have  no  profitable  ap- 
pointments,  but  a  mere  payment  of  daily  wages, 
inch  as  are  scarcelv  equivalent  to  their  expenses ; 
so  that,  having  no  chance  of  great  places  aiid  enor- 
moss  sahirite  or  pensions,  ss  in  some  countries, 
there  is  no  intriguing  or  bribing  for  elections.  I 
wish  Old  England  were  as  happy  in  its  govern- 
ment, but  I  do  not  see  it.  Tour  people,  however, 
think  their  constitution  the  best  in  tne  world,  and 
ifiect  to  despise  ours.  It  is  comfortable  to  have  a 
good  opinion  of  oi]e*8  self,  and  of  V9trf  thing  that 
belonirs  to  us;  to  think  one*s  own  rehgion.  Ring, 
■nd  wife,  the  best  of  all  possible  wives,  kings,  sikI 
tsligioiis.  I  remember  three  Greenlsnders,  who 
Ind  travelled  two  years  in  Europe,  under  the  care 
sf  some  Moravian  missionaries,  and  had  visited 
Ipsrmsny.  Denmark,  HoRand,  and  England :  when 
Nifctil  iiw»  t  Fhihrielphis  (whs»  flwy 


their  way  home)  whether,  now  they  had  Sesa  boar 

much  more  commodiously  the  white  people  lived 
by  the  help  of  the  arts,  they  would  not  choose  to 
remain  among  us — iheiranaiver  was,  that  they  were 
pleased  with  having  had  an  opportunity  of  aeeiog 
many  fine  things,  hui  tkey  diote  to  live  in  tkeir  ow* 
couutry:  which  country,  by  the  way,  consisted  of* 
rock  only :  for  the  Moravians  were  obliged  to  car- 
ry earth  in  their  ship  from  New  York,  for  the  pur- 
ptose  of  making  there  a  cabbage  garden  !'* — VoL  iii. 
pp.  550,  551. 

'*  You  are  now  seventy-eight,  and  I  am  eighty* 
two.  Yott  tread  fast  upon  mv  heels ;  but,  though 
you  have  more  strength  ana  spirit,  you  cannot 
come  up  with  me  till  istop,  which  must  now  be 
soon  ;  for  I  am  ^rown  so  old  as  to  have  buried  moat 
of  the  friends  of  my  youth ;  and  I  now  often  hear 
persons,  whom  I  knew  when  children,  called  M 
Mr.  such  a  one,  to  distinguish  them  from  their  sons, 
now  men  grown,  and  in  business ;  so  that,  by  Ut- 
ing  twelve  years  bovond  DavitTa  period,  I  seem  to 
have  intruded  myself  into  the  company  of  posterity, 
when  I  ought  to  have  been  abed  and  asleep.  Yet 
had  I  gone  at  seventy,  it  would  have  cut  off  twelve 
of  the  most  active  years  of  my  life,  employed,  too, 
in  mattera  of  the  greatest  importance :  but  whether 
I  have  been  doing  good  or  mischief,  is  for  time  to 
discover.  I  only  know  that  I  intended  well,  and 
I  hope  all  will  end  well. 

*' Be  so  good  as  to  present  my  affectionate  re- 
spects to  Dr.  Rowley.  I  am  under  great  obliga- 
tions to  him,  and  shall  write  to  him  shortly.  It  - 
will  be  a  pleasure  to  him  to  hear  that  my  malady 
does  not  grow  sensibly  worse,  and  that  is  a  great 
point ;  for  it  haa  always  been  so  tolerable,  as  not 
to  prevent  my  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  society, 
and,  being  cheerful  in  conversation.  I  owe  this  m 
a  great  measure  to  his  good  counsels.**— Vol.  iii.' 
pp.  555.  556. 

**  Your  eyes  must  continue  verv  good,  since  yo« 
are  able  to  write  so  small  a  hana  without  meets- 
cles.  I  cannot  distinguish  a  letter  even  of  lares 
print;  but  am  happy  in  the  inveniion  of  double 
spectacles,  which,  serving  for  distant  objects  as  well 
as  near  ones,  make  mv  eyes  aa  useful  to  me  as 
ever  they  were.  If  all  the  other  defeeta  and  in- 
finnities  of  old  age  could  be  as  easily  and  cheajply 
remedied,  it  would  be  worth  while,  my  firiend,  to  liv« 
a  good  deal  longer.  But  I  look  upon  death  lo  be  as 
necessary  to  our  constitutions  as  sleep.  We  shall 
rise  refreshed  in  the  morning.  Adieu,  and  believe 
me  ever,  &.c."— Vol.  iii.  pp.  544,  545. 

There  ia  flomething  extreniel;y  amiable  ia 
old  age,  when  thus  exhibited  iivithout  quet»» 
lousness,  discontent,  or  iznpiitienoe,  and  free^ 
at  the  same  time,  ftom  any  affected  or  unhe* 
coming  levity.  We  think  there  must  be 
many  more  of  Dr.  Franklin's  letters  in  ezit^ 
enoe,  than  have  yet  been  given  to  the  paUio; 
and  from  the  tone  and  tenor  of  those  which 
we  have  seen,  we  are  satisfied  that  they 
would  be  read  with  general  avidity  and  iai* 
provement. 

His  account  of  his  own  life,  down  to  th« 
year  1730,  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  pnb- 
uc  einee  1790.  It  is  written  with  great  Bim^ 
plicity  and  liveliness,  though  it  contains  too 
manjr  trifling  details  and  anecdotes  ef  obscora 
individoals.  It  affords  however  a  etnkioc 
example  of  the  irresistible  force  with  whi<£ 
talents  and  industry  bear  upwards  in.societvj 
aa  well  aa  an  impressive  illustration  of  tan 
substantial  wisdom  and  good  policy  of  invaria* 
ble  integrity  and  candour.  We  should  think 
it  a  v«ry  useful  readiBj;  for  all  ywmg^enoam 
of  micoafimiod  prinoiplea,  wm  have  theit 
feitim0a4aBHike  or  ta  maud  ia  the  woilid. 


urmAJims  Aim  nDGSBynr. 


fJjMm  the  iK-bole,  we  look  upon  diQ  life  and 

writings  of  Dr.  Franklin  as  affording  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  incalculable  value  of  a 
Bound  and  well  directed  understanding ;  and 
of  the  oompamtive  uselessuess  of  learning 
mnd  kborious  aocomplishments.  Without  the 
sl^htest  pretensions  to  the  character  of  a 
scholar  or  a  man  of  science,  he  has  extended 
the  bounds  of  human  knowledge  on  a  variety 
of  subjects)  which  scholars  and  men  of  sci- 
ence had  previously  investigated  without  suo- 


,  Mid  lm»  onhr  been  fowiil  defiRiaat  » 
those  studies  which  the  leameti  have  gene- 
rally turned  from  in  disdain.  We  would  not  be 
understood  to  say  any  thing  in  disparagement 
of  scholarship  and  science^  but  the  value 
of  these  instruments  is  a]^  to  be  over-fated 
by  their  possessors;  and  it  is  a  wholesome 
mortification,  to  show  them  that  the  work 
may  be  done  without  them.  We  have  long 
known  that  their  employment  does  not  insure 
its  success* 


(filepttmber,  1810-) 

The  Worh  of  JoNiiTHAN  Switt,  D.  D..  Dean  of  St.  Patrick%  DMin.  Conimnhtg  Addi* 
tiotud  Letters,  Tracts,  and  Poems  not  hitherto  puUisked,  With  Notes,  and  a  life  of  the  Auh 
thoTf  by  WALTsa  Scorr,  Esq.     19  vols.  8vo.    Edinburgh :  1815. 


Bt  far  the  most  considerable  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  world  of  letters,  in  our 
days,  is  that  by  which  the  wits  of  Queen 
Anne's  time  have  been  gradually  brought 
down  from  the  supremacy  which  they  1^ 
enjoyed,  without  competition,  for  the  best  part 
of  a  century.  When  we  were  at  our  studies, 
some  twenty-five  years  ago,  we  can  perfectly 
remember  tnat  every  young  man  was  siet  to 
read  Pope,  Swift,  and  Addison,  as  regularly 
as  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  Horace.  All  who  had 
any  tincture  of  letters  were  familiar  with  their 
wntinss  and  their  history;  allusions  to  them 
abounded  in  all  popular  discourses  and  all 
ambitious  conversation;  and  they  and  their 
contemporaries  were  universally  acknow- 
ledged as  our  great  models  of  excellence,  and 
traced  without  challenge  at  the  head  of  our 
national  literature.  New  books,  even  when 
allowed  to  have  merit,  were  never  thought 
of  as  fit  to  be  placed  in  the  same  class,  but 
were  generally  read  and  forgotten,  and  passed 
away  like  the  transitory  meteors  of  a  lower 
sfty ;  while  they  remamed  in  their  brightness, 
and  were  supposed  to  shine  with  a  &ed  ana 
onalteraUe  ^ory. 

AH  this,  Iwwever,  we  take  it,  is  now  pretty 
well  altered ;  and  in  so  far  as  persons  of  our 
antiouity  can  judge  of  the  trainmg  and  habits 
of  ttie  rising  genemtion,  those  celebrated 
writers  no  longer  form  the  manual  of  our  stu- 
(Uous  youth,  or  enter  necessarily  into  the  in* 
^utien  of  a  liberal  education,  nteir  names, 
indeed,  are  still  familiar  to  our  ears ;  but  their 
writings  no  longer  solicit  our  habitual  notiee, 
and  their  subjects  begin  already  to  fade  fhnn 
am  recollection.  Their  high  privilieges  and 
proud  distinctions,  at  any  rate,  nave  evidently 
passed  into  other  hands.  It  is  no  longer  to 
t^m  that  the  ambitious  look  up  with  envy, 
m  the  humble  with  admiration ;  nor  i»  it  m 
tfieir  peges  that  the  pretenders  to  wit  and 
eloquence  now  search  for  alluaiens  that  are 
sore  to  captivate^  and  illustrations  that  cannot 
19^  mistaken.  In  this  decay  of  their  reputa- 
(Son  th^  have  few  advoeates,  and  ne  imita- 
Ibrs :  and  from  a  comparison  of  many  obeer- 
vatiensj  ft  seems  to  be  dearty  asoertiaafid; 


that  they  are  declined  considerably  from  '  the 
high  meridian  of  their  glory,'  and  may  fairly 
be  apprehended  to  be  <  hastening  to  their  set- 
ting.' Neither  is  it  time  akme  that  has 
wrought  this  obscuration;  for  the  fame  of^ 
Shakespeare  still  shines  in  undecaying  bright- 
ness; and  that  of  Bacon  has  been  steadily 
advancing  and  Catherine  now  honours  during 
the  whole  period  which  has  witnessed  the  rise 
and  decline  of  his  less  vigorous  successore. 
There  are  but  two  possible  solutions  fur 

Shenomena  of  this  sort.  Our  taste  has  either 
egenerated-— or  its  old  models  have  been 
fairly  surpassed;  and  we  have  ceased  to  ad* 
mire  the  writera  of  the  last  century,  only  be* 
cause  they  are  too  good  for  us — or  because 
they  are  not  good  enough.  Now,  we  confess 
we  are  no  believers  in  the  absolute  and  per- 
manent corruption  of  national  taste;  on  the. 
contrary^  we  Uiink  that  it  is,  of  all  faculties) 
that  which  is  most  snre  to  advanee  and  im- 
prove with  time  and  experience;  and  that, 
with  the  exception  of  those  great  physical  or 
political  disasters  which  have  eiven  a  check 
to  civilization  itself,  there  haa  idways  been  a. 
sensiUe  pr(^gress  in  this  particular;  and  that 
the  general  taste  of  every  successive  genera* 
tion  is  better  than  that  of  its  predecessors. 
There  are  little  capricious  fluotuatioa&  no 
doubt,  and  fits  of  foolish  admiration  or  iWi* 
diousness,  which  cannot  be  so  easily  acoaaat* 
ed  for:  but  the  great  movements  are  all  pro* 
gressive:  and  though  the  progress  consists  at 
one  time  in  withholding  toleration  from  gross 
faults,  and  at  another  in  giving  their  nigh 
pren^tive  to  great  beauties,  this  altemalioa 
haa  no  tendency  to  obstruct  the  general  ad* 
vanee;  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  best  and 
the  safest  course  in  whicn  it  can  be  con* 
ducted. 

We  are  of  opinion,  then,  that  the  wrltem 
who  adorned  the  beginning  of  the  last,  cen* 
tury  have  been  eclipwd  by  those  of  oar  own 
time;  and  that  they  have  no  chance  of  ever 
regaining  the  supremacy  in  which  they  have 
thus  been  supplanted.  There  is  not,  however, 
in  our  judgment,  any  thing  very  stujpendoua 
ia  thia  t|[:uixnfkk  of  our  QQiitQiQpaai]et;.uu4 
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the  greater  isnoDder  with  us,  iff,  that  it  was  so 
tong  delayed,  arul  left  for  them  to  achieve. 
For  the  truth  is,  that  the  writers  of  the  former 
as^e  had  not  a  great  deal  more  than  their  judg- 
ment and  industry  to  stand  on:  and  were 
always  mneh  more  remarkable  tor  the  few- 
ness of  their  faults  than  the  gieatness  of  their 
beauties.  Their  laurels  were  won  much  more 
by  good  conduct  and  discipline,  than  by  en- 
terprising boldness  or  native  force  ;-^4ior  can 
it  be  regarded  as  any  veiy  great  merit  in  those 
who  had  so  little  of  the  inspiration  of  genius, 
to  have  steered  clear  of  the  dangers  to  which 
that  iiispiia,tion  is  liable.  Speaking  generally 
of  that  genemtion  of  authors,  it  may  be  said 
that,  as  poets,  they  had  no  force  or  greatness 
of  faucy—no  pathos,  and  no  enthusiasm ; — 
and,  as  philosophers,  no  comprehensiveness, 
depth;  or  originality.  They  are  sagacious,  no 
doubt,  neat  clear,  and  reasonable;  but  for 
the  most  part  cold,  timid,  and  superficial. 
They  uever  meddle  with  the  great  scenes  of 
nature,  or  the  great  ][nssions  of  man  j  but 
content  themselves  with  just  ^ind  sarcastic 
representations  of  city  life,  and  of  the.  paltry 
passions  and  meaner  vices  that  are  bred  in 
that  lower  element.  Their  chief  care  is  to 
avoid  being  ridiouloas  in  the  eyes  of  the 
witty,  and  above  all  to  eschew  the  riiiicule 
of  excessive  sensibility  or  enthusiasm — ^to  be 
at  once  witty  and  rational  themselves,  with 
as  gooti  a  grace  as  possible;  but  to  give  their 
countenance  to  no  wisdom,  no  fancy,  and  no 
morality,  which  passes  the  standards  current 
in  good  company.  Their  inspiration,  accord- 
ingly, is  little  more  than  a  sprightly  sort  of 
good  sense ;  and  they  have  scarcely  any  in- 
vention bat  what  is  subservient  to  the  pur- 
poses of  derision  and  satire.  Little  gl^ms 
of  pleasantry,  and  sparkles  of  wit,  glitter 
throu!^  their  comiiositions ;  but  no  glow  of 
Ceelin^— no  blaxe  of  imagination — no  flashes 
^gemns,  ever  irradiate  their  substance.  They 
nevBr  pass  beyond  "the  vifdble  diurnal 
flj^ere,''  or  deal  in  any  thing  that  can  either 
kft  us  above  our  vulgar  nature^  or  ennoble  its 
reality.  With  these  accomplishments,  they 
nay  pass  well  enoush  for  sensible  and  polite 
writers, — but  scarcely  for  men  of  genius;  and 
it  is  certainly  far  more  surprising,  that  per- 
sons of  this  description  should  have  maintain- 
ed themselves,  for  near  a  century,  at  the  head 
of  the  literature  of  a  country  that  had  pre- 
riouely  produce^l  a  Shakespeare,  a  Spenser,  a 
Bacon,  and  a  Taylor,  than  that,  towards  the 
ond  'of  that  lonu:  period,  doubts  should  have 
arisen  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  title  by 
whidi  tfa^y  laid  claim  to  that  high  station. 
Both  parts  of  the  phenomenon,  how^ever,  we 
dare  say,  had  causes  which  better  expounders 
miofht  explain  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the 
world.  We  see  them  but  imperfectly,  and 
have  room  only  for  an  imperfect  sketdi  of 
what  we  see. 

Our  (ii-st  litersititre  consisted  of  saintly  le- 
gends, and  romances  of  chivalry, — thoush 
'  Chaucer  gave  it  a  mere  natioiial  and  popular 
dmracter,  by  his  original  descriptions  of  ex- 
ternal nature,  and  the  familiarity  and  saiety 
of  kis.soddi  hamoor.    In  the  timeof  £iiiap 


beth,  it  received  a  copious  infusion  of  classlca] 
images  and  ideas:  but  it  was  still  intrinsically 
romantic — serious— «.nd  even  somewhat  lofty 
and  enthusiastic.  Authors  were  then  so  few 
in  number,  that  they  were  looked  upon  w^ith 
a  sort  of  veneratioa,  and  considered  as  a  kind 
of  inspired  persons;  at  least  they  were  not 
yet  so  numerou&  as  to  be  obliged  to  abuse 
each  other,  in  onier  to  obtain  a  share  of  dis- 
tinction for  ^emselves;— and  they  neither 
aifected  a  tone  of  derision  in  their  writings, 
nor  wrote  in  fear  of  derision  from  othei«. 
They  were  filled  with  their  subjects,  and  dealt 
with  them  fearlessly  in  their  own  way;  and 
the  stamp  of  originality,  force,  and  freedoiOi 
is  consequently  upon  almost  all  their  produc- 
tions. In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  our  Uterature^ 
with  some  few  exceptions,  touching  rather 
the  form  than  the  substance  of  its  merits,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  have  reached  the  greatest  per- 
leclion  to  which  it  has  yet  attained;  though 
it  would  probably  have  advanced  still  farther 
in  the  succeeding  reign,  had  not  the  great  luir 
tional  dissensions  which  then  arose,  turned 
the  talent  and  enei^  of  the  people  into  other 
channels— i^rst,  lo  the  assertion  of  their  civil 
rights,  and  afterwanis  to  the  discussion  of 
their  religious  interests.  The  giaces  of  literal 
ture  suffered  of  cottrse  in  those  fierce  coaten- 
tions;  and  a  deeper  shade  of  austerity  was 
thro\^'n  upon  the  mtellectual  character  of  the 
nation.  Her  gen ius,  however,  though  less  cap- 
tivating and  adorned  than  in  the  happier  days 
whidi  preceded,  was  still  active,  fruitful,  asd 
commanding;  and  the  period  of  tne  civil  wars, 
besides  the  mighty  minds  that  ffuided  tho 
public  councils,  and  were  absorbed  in  public 
cares,  produced  the  giant  powers  of  Taylor, 
and  Hobbes,  and  Barrow — the  muse  of  Mil- 
ton— the  learning  of  Coke — and  the  ingenuity 
of  Cowley. 

The  Restoration  introduced  a  French  court 
— under  circumstances  more  favourable  for 
the  effectual  exercise  of  court  influenoe  thaa 
ever  before  existed  in  England :  but  this  of 
itself  vroukl  not  have  been  suiHcient  to  ac- 
count for  the  sudden  change  in  our  literature 
which  ensued.  It  was  seconded  by  causes 
of  far  more  general  operation.  The  Restorar 
tion  was  undoubtedly  a  popular  act; — and. 
indefensible  as  the  conduct  of  the  army  and 
the  civil  leaders  was  on  that  occasion,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  severities  of  Crom- 
well, and  the  extravagancies  of  the  sectvie& 
had  made  republican  profe^ons  hateful,  ana 
religious  ardour  ridiculous,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
great  proportion  of  the  peoide.  All  the  emi- 
nent writers  of  the  preceding  peiiod,  however^ 
had  inclined  to  the  party  that  was  now  over- 
thrown; and  their  writings  had  not  merely 
been  aooommodated  to  the  character  of  the 
government  under  which  they  were  produced, 
but  were  deeply  imbued  with  its  obnoxious 
prkiciples,  which  were  those  of  their  respect- 
ive authors.  When  the  restraints  of  authority 
were  taken  offl  therefore,  and  it  became  pro 
fitable,  as  well  as  popular,  to  discr^it  the 
fallen  paitv,  it  ^as  natural  that  the  leading 
authors  should  affect  a  style  of  levity  and 
decision,  as  most  opfiosite  to  that  of  4heir  iop« 
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ponents,  and  best  calculated  for  tbe  purposes 
they  had  in  riew.  The  natkm^  too,  was  now 
for  the  first  time  essentially  divided  in  point 
of  character  and  principle,  and  a  moch  greater 
proportion  were  capable  both  of  writing  in 
support  of  their  own  notions,  and  of  being  in- 
fluenced by  what  was  written.  Add  to  all 
tiiis.  that  there  were  real  and  serious  defects 
in  tnc  style  and  manner  of  the  former  gener- 
ation; and  that  the  grace,  and  brevity,  and 
vivacity  of  that  gayer  manner  which  was  now 
introduced  from  France,  were  not  only  good 
and  captivating  in  themselves,  but  had  then 
all  the  charms  of  novelty  and  of  contrast; 
and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  understand  how 
it  came  to  supplant  that  which  had  been  es- 
tablished of  old  in  the  country, — and  that  so 
suddenly^  that  the  same  generation,  among 
whom  Milton  had  been  formed  to  the  severe 
sanctity  of  wisdom  and  the  noble  independ- 
ence of  genius,  lavished  its  loudest  applauses 
on  the  obscenity  and  servility  of  such  writers 
as  Rochester  and  Wycherly. 

This  change,  however,  like  all  sudden 
changes,  was  too  fierce  ana  violent  to  be  long 
maintained  at  the  same  pitch ;  and  when  the 
wits  and  profligates  of  King  Charles  had  suf- 
ficiently insulted  the  seriousness  and  virtue 
of  their  predecessors,  there  would  probably 
have  been  a  revulsion  towards  the  accustomed 
taste  of  the  nation,  had  not  the  party  of  the 
mnovators  been  reinforced  by  champions  of 
more  temperance  and  judgment.  The  result 
seemed  at  one  time  susoended  on  the  will 
of  pryden — ^in  whose  inaividual  person  the 
genius  of  the  English  and  of  the  French  school 
of  literature  may  be  said  to  have  maintained 
a  protracted  strup^Ie.  But  the  evil  principle 
prevailed !  Carried  by  the  original  bent  of 
nis  ^nius,  and  his  familiarity  with  our  older 
models,  to  the  cultivation  of  our  native  style, 
to  which  he  might  have  imparted  more  steadi- 
ness and  correctness — ^for  in  force  and  in 
sweetness  it  was  already  matchless — ^he  was 
unluckily  seduced  by  the  attractions  of  fash- 
ion, and  the  dazzling  of  the  dear  wit  and  ga^ 
rhetoric  in  which  it  delighted,  to  lend  Ins 
powerful  aid  to  the  new  corruptions  and  re- 
finement s;  and  in  fact,  to  prostitute  his  great 
gifts  to  the  purposes  <Mf  party  lage  or  licentious 
ribaldry. 

The  sobriety  of  the  succeeding  reigns  al- 
layed Ihis  fever  of  profanity ;  but  no  genius 
arose  efficiently  powerful  to  break  the  spell 
that  stul  withheld  us  from  the  use  of  our  own 
|>ecu]iar  gifts  and  faculties.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  the  unfortunate  ambition  of  the  next 
ffenemtion  of  authors,  to  improve  and  perfect 
tne  new  style,  rather  than  to  return  to  the  old 
oae;^and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  did 
improve  it.  They  corrected  its  gross  indecen- 
oy— increased  its  precision  and  correctness 
-••made  its  pleasantry  and  sarcasm  more  pel- 
islied  and  elegant — and  spread  through  the 
whole  of  its  irony,  its  narration,  and  its  re- 
flection, a  tone  of  clear  and  condensed  good 
sense,  ><rhich  racommended  itself  to  all  who 
had,  and  all  who  had  not  any  relict  for  higher 
Iniauties. 
.  This  is  thd  praise  of  Queen  Anne's  wits — 


and  to  this  praise  they  are  justly  entitled. 
This  was  left  for  them  to  do,  and  they  did  it 
well.  They  were  invited  to  it  by  the  circum- 
stances of  their  situation,  and  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  possessed  of  any  such  bold  or  vigor- 
ous spirit,  as  either  to  neglect  or  to  outgo  the 
invitation .  Coming  into  life  immediatel v  a f ler 
the  consummation  of  a  bloodless  revolution, 
efiected  much  more  by  the  cool  sense,  than 
the  angry  passions  of  the  nation^  they' seem 
to  have  felt  that  they  were  born  m  an  age  of 
reason,  rather  than  of  feeling  or  fancy :  and 
that  men's  minds,  though  considerably  di- 
vided and  unsettleti  upon  many  points  were 
in  a  much  better  temper  to  relish  judicious 
argument  and  cutting  satire,  than  the  glow 
of  enthusiastic  passion,  or  tne  richness  of  a 
luxuriant  imagination.  To  those  accordingly 
they  made  no  pretensions ;  but,  writing  w^ith 
infinite  good  sense,  and  great  grace  and  vi- 
vacity, and,  above  all,  writing  for  the  first 
time  in  a  tone  that  was  peculiar  to  the  upper 
ranks  of  societj,  and  upon  subjects  that  were 
almost  exclusively  interesting  to  them,  they 
naturally  figured,  at  least  while  the  manner 
was  new,  as  the  most  accomplished,  fashiona- 
ble, and  perfect  writers  which  the  world  had 
ever  seen ;  and  made  the  wild,  luxuriant,  and 
humble  sweetness  of  our  earlier  authois  ap- 
pear rude  and  untutored  in  the  comparison. 
Men  grew  ashamed  of  admiring,  and  afraid  of 
imitating  writers  of  so  little  skill  and  smart- 
ness; and  the  opinion  ^came  general,  not 
only  that  their  faults  were  intcMerable,  bat 
that  even  their  beauties  were  puerile  and  bar- 
barons,  and  unworthv  the  serious  regard  of  a 
polite  and  distinguishing  a^. 

These,  and  similar  considerations,  will  go 
far  to  account  for  the  celebrity  which  those 
authors  acquired  in  their  day ;  but  it  is  not 
quite  so  easy  to  explain  how  they  should 
have  so  hufr  retainea  their  ascendant.  One 
cause  undoubtedly  was,  the  real  excellence 
of  their  productions,  in  the  style  which  they 
had  adopted.  It  was  hopeless  to  think  of 
surpassing  them  in  that  style;  and,  recom- 
mended as  it  was,  by  the  felicity  of  their  exe- 
cution, it  required  some  courage  to  depart 
from  it,  and  to  recur  to  another,  >\  hich  seemed 
to  have  been  so  lately  abandoned  for  its  sake. 
The  age  which  succeeded,  too,  was  not  the 
age  of  courage  or  adventure.  There  never 
was,  on  the  whole,  a  quieter  time  than  the 
reigns  of  the  two  first  GeoigeSi  and  the  great- 
er part  of  that  which  ensued.  There  were 
two  little  provincial  rebellions  indeed,  ard  a 
fair  proportion  of  forei^  war :  but  there  was 
nothing  to  stir  the  mmds  of^  the  people  at 
large^  to  rouse  their  passions,  or  excite  their 
imaginations — nothing  like  tne  agitations  of 
the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century,  or 
of  the  civil  wars  in  the  seventeenth.  /They 
went  on,  accordinglv,  minding  their  old  busi- 
ness, and  reading  their  old  books,  with  great 
patience  and  stupidity:  And  certainly  there 
never  was  so  remarkable  a  dearth  of  original 
talent — so  long  an  interregnvm  of  native  ge- 
nius— as  during  about  sixty  years  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  cento ry.  l^he  dramatic 
art  was  dead  fifty  years  before--«nd  poetry 


warn  or  jwathan  smiz. 


I  Tei^bg  to  a  iinikr  extkotioti.  Hie 
few  sparks  that  appeared,  too,  showed  that 
the  old  fire  was  burnt  out,  and  that  the  altar 
must  hereafter  be  heaped  with  fuel  of  another 
quality.  Gray,  with  the  talents,  rather  of  a 
eritio  than  a  poet — ^with  learning,  fastidious- 
ness, and  scrupulous  delicacy  of  taste,  instead 
of  fire,  tenderness,  or  inTention — bee;an  and 
ended  a  small  school,  which  we  could  scarce- 
ly hare  wished  to  become  permanent,  admir- 
able in  many  respects  as  some  of  its  produc- 
tions are — ^being  far  too  elaborate  and  artifi- 
cial, either  for  ffrace  or  for  fluency,  and  fitter 
to  excite  the  admiration  of  scholars,  than  the 
delight  of  ordinary  men.  However,  he  had 
the  merit  of  not  being  in  any  depee  French. 
aud  of  restoring  to  our  poetry  the  dignity  oi 
•eriottsaess,  and  the  tone  at  least  of  force  and 
eaergy.  The  Whartons,  both  as  critics  and 
as  poet%  were  of  considerable  service  in  dis- 
orediting  the  high  pretensions  of  the  former 
race,  and  in  'bringing  back  to  public  notice 
the  great  stores  and  treasures  of  poetry  which 
lay  hid  in  the  records  of  our  older  literature. 
Akenside  attempted  a  sort  of  classical  and 
diiilosophical  rapture,  which  no  elegance  of 
language  could  easily  have  rendered  popular, 
but  which  had  ments  of  no  vulgar  order  for 
those  who  could  study  it.  Goldsmith  wrote 
with  perfect  elegance  and  beauty,  in  a  style 
of  mellow  tenderness  and  elaborate  Fimphci- 
ty.  He  had  the  harmony  of  Pope  without  his 
quaintness,  and  his  selectness  of  diction  with- 
out his  coldness  and  eternal  vivacity.  And, 
last  of  all^  came  Cowper,  with  a  style  of  com-^ 
plete  origmality, — and,  for  the  first  time,  made 
It  apparent  to  readers  of  all  descriptions,  that 
Pope  and  Addison  were  no  longer  to  be  the 
models  of  English  poetry. 

In  philofiophy  wad  prose  writing  in  general, 
the  case  was  nearly  parallel.  "Die  name  ot 
Hume  is  by  far  the  most  considerable  which 
occurs  in  the  period  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded. But.  thou«;h  his  thinking  was  English, 
his  style  is  entirely  French ;  and  being  natu- 
rally of  a  cold  fancy,  there  is  nothing  of  that 
eloquence  or  richness  about  him,  which  char- 
acterizes the  writings  of  Taylor,  and  Hooker, 
and  Bacon — and  continues,  witn  less  weight 
of  matter,  to  please  in  those  of  Cowley  and 
Clarendon.  Warburton  had  great  powers; 
and  wrote  with  more  force  and  freedom  than 
the  wits  to  whom  he  succeeded — but  his 
ijpiculties  were  perverted  by  a  paltry  love  of 
paradox,  and  rendered  useless  to  mankind  by 
an  unlucky  choice  of  subjects,  and  the  arro- 
gance and  dogmatism  of  his  temper.  Adam 
Smith  was  nearly  the  first  who  made  deeper 
reasonings  and  more  exact  knowledge  popu- 
lar among  us;  and  Junius  and  Johnson  the 
first  who  again  familiarized  us  with  more 
glowing  and  sonorous  diction — and  made  us 
feel  the  tameness  and  poorness  of  the  serious 
style  of  Addison  and  Swift. 

This  brings  us  down  almost  to  the  present 
times — in  wnich  the  revolution  in  our  litera- 
ture has  been  accelerated  and  confirmed  by 
the  concurrence  of  many  causes.  The  agita- 
tions of  the  French  revolution,  and  the  discus- 
Bions  as  wdl  as. the  hopes  and  terrora  to 


whiidt  it  gave  ooeaskm— *the  genius  of  EdU 
mund  Burke,  and  some  others  of  his  land  of 
genius — the  impression  of  the  new  literature 
of  Germany,  evidently  the  .original  of  oar 
lake-school  of  poetry,  and  many  innovations 
in  our  drama — the  rise  or  revival  of  a  mors 
evangelical  spirit,  in  the  body  of  the  people 
— and  the  vast  extension  of  our  political  and 
commercial  relations,  which  have  not  only 
familiarized  all  ranks  of  people  with  distatU 
countries,  and  great  undertakings,  but  havo 
brought  knowledge  and  enterprise  home,  noi* 
mereiy  to  the  imagination,  but  to  the  actiial 
experience  of  almost  every  individual. — All 
these,  aud  several  other  circumstances,  have- 
so  far  improved  or  excited  the  character  of 
our  nation,  as  to  have  created  an  efiectual 
demand  for  more  profound  speculation,  and 
more  serious  emotion  than  was  dealt  in  by 
the  writers  of  the  former  century,  and  whicl^ 
if  it  has  not  yet  produced  a  corresponding 
supply  in  all  branches,  has  at  least  nad  the 
enect  of  decrying  the  commodities  that  wero 
previously  in  vogue,  as  unsuited  to  the  altered 
condition  of  the  times. 

Of  those  ingenious  writers^  whose  charae- 
teristic  certainly  was  not  vigour,  any  more 
than  tenderness  or  fancy.  Swift  was  indis* 

fmtably  the  most  vigorous — and  perhaps  the 
east  tender  or  fanciful.  The  greater  part  of 
his  works  being  occupied  with  politics  and 
personalities  that  have  long  since  lost  all  in- 
terest, can  now  attract  but  little  attention, 
exc«}^  as  memorials  of  the  manner  in  which 
politics  and  personalities  were  then  conduct* 
ed.  In  other  parts,  however,  there  is  a  veis 
of  peculiar  humour  and  strong  satire,  \«hie]| 
will  always  be  agreeable — and  a  sort  of 
hocM>tin«»»of  abuffo  and  contempt  of  maiikind, 
which  |>ro<lnee6  a  greater  sympathy  and  ani* 
mat  ion  in  the  reader  than  (he  more  elaborate 
sarcasms  that  have  since  come  into  fashion. 
Altogether  his  merits  appear  to  be  more  uniqiu 
and  inimitable  than  those  of  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries ;  and  as  his  works  are  connected 
in  many  parts  with  historical  events  which  it' 
roust  always  be  of  importance  to  unden^tand, 
we  conceive  that  there  are  none,  of  which  a 
new  and  careful  edition  is  so  likely  to  be  ao* 
ceptable  to  the  public,  or  so  worthy  to  engsfle 
the  attention  of  a  person  quali&d  for  tie 
undertaking.  In  this  respect,  the  projectors 
of  the  present  publication  must  be  considered 
as  eminently  fortunate — the  celebrated  per- 
son who  has  here  condescended  to  the  fone- 
tions  of  an  editor,  being  almost  as  much 
distinguished  for  the  skill  and  learning  rs<*^ 
quired  for  that  humbler  ofiioe,  as  for  the 
creative  genius  which  has  given  such  unex- 
ampled popularity  to  his  original  compositions 
—and  uniting  to  the  minute  knowledge  and 
patient  research  of  the  Malones  and  Chal* 
merses,  a  vigour  of  judgment  and  a  vivacity 
of  style  to  which  they  had  no  pretensions. 
In  the  exercise  of  these  comparatively  humble 
functions,  he  has  acquitted  himself,  we  think^ 
on  the  present  occasion,  with  great  judgment 
and  ability.  The  edition,  upon  the  whokv  is 
much  better  than  that  of  Drvden.  It  is  less 
loaded  wiUi  long  notes  and  illustratire  quota* 
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tiow^  y/AJSi^  H  famtdtts  all  the  iBfonnatioB 
that  can  reasonably  be  desired,  in  a  aimple 
and  oompendioQs  form.  It  oontaina  npwaide 
of  a  hundred  letters,  and  other  original  pieces 
«f  Swift's  never  before  published — ^and.  among 
the  rest,  sdl  that  has  oeen  presenrea  of  his 
aorrespondence  with  the  eelebiated  Vanessa. 
Explanatory  notes  and  remains  are  supplied 
witn  great  diligence  to  all  the  passages  ofer 
which  time  may  have  thrown  any  obscurity : 
and  the  critical  observations  that  are  piefixea 
ID  the  more  consideraUe  prodnctions^  are, 
with  a  reasonable  allowance  for  an  eaitor's 
partiality  to  his  author,  very  candid  and  in- 
genious. ^ 

The  Life  is  not  every  where  extremelv  well 
written,  in  a  literary  point  of  view ;  but  is 
drawn  np,  in  substance,  with  great  intelli- 

Snce,  liberality,  and  good  feeling.  It  is  ouite 
ir  and  moderate  in  politics;  and  pernaps 
gather  too  indulgent  and  tender  towards  indi- 
viduals of  all  descriptions — more  full,  at  least, 
af  kindness  and  veneration  for  genius  and 
social  virtue,  than  of  indignation  at  bas^iees 
and  profligacy.  Altogether,  it  is  not  much 
like  the  prodtlction  of  a  mere  man  of  letters. 
0r  a  fastidious  speculator  in  sentiment  ana 
morality ;  but  exhibits  throughout,  and  in  a 
V8Qr  pleasing  fonm,  the  good  sense  and  large 
toleration  of  a  man  of  the  world — with  much 
of  that  generous  allowance  for  the 

**  Fears  of  ibe  brave,  and  follies  of  ihe  wise," 

which  genius  too  often  requires,  and  ediould 
therefore  always  be  most  forward  to  show. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  avoid  noticing. 
that  Mr.  Scott  is  by  far  too  favourable  to  the 
personal  character  of  his  author;  whom  we 
think,  it  would  really  be  injuriouBtothe^ftixee 
of  morality  to  allow  to  pass,  either  as  a  verv 
dignified  or  a  very  amiable  person .  The  truth 
t^  we  think,  that  he  was  extremely  ambi- 
tious, arrogant,  and  selfish;  of  a  morose,  vin- 
dietive,  and  haughty  temper;  and,  thoup^h 
capable  of  a  sort  ol  patronizing  generosity 
towards  his  dependants,  and  of  some  attach- 
laent  Awards  those  who  had  long  known  and 
flattered  him,  his  general  demeanour,  both  in 

giblic  and  private  life,  appears  to  have  been 
r  from  exemplary.  Destitute  of  temper  and 
magnanimity — and,  we  will  add,  of  pnncinle, 
in  the  fcimer;  and,  in  the  latter,  of  t^ider- 
nass,  fidelitj^  or  compassion. 

The  transformation  of  a  young  Whig  into 
an  old  Tory— the  gradual  falling  off  of  pru- 
dent men  from  unprofitable  virtues,  is.  per- 
hapsk  too  common  an  occurrence,  to  deserve 
much  notice,  or  justify  much  reprobation. 
Bat  Swift's  desertion  of  bin  first  principles 
was  neither  gradual  nor  early— ana  was  ac- 
complished under  such  circumstances  as  resJlv 
require  tube  exposed  a  little,  and  cannot  well 
be  passed  over  in  a  fair  account  of  his  life 
and  character.  He  was  bred  a  Whig  under 
Sir  William  Temple— he  took  the  title  pub- 
licly in  various  productions :  and,  during  all 
the  reign  of  King  William,  was  a  strenuous, 
and  indeed  an  intolerant  advocate  of  Revolu- 
tion principles  and  Whig  pretensions.  His 
iiHtpatraQsweie  Someis^  Hortland,  and  Hali- 


lax;  and,  xsmiet  that  miniitry,  fl»  i 
of  which  he  courted  in  privaie  and  defended 
in  public,  he  received  ehurch  pfeferment  Is 
the  value  of  near  400^  a  year  (equal  at  lea^l 
to  12001.  at  present^,  with  the  promise  ef  still 
farther  favours.  He  was  dissatisfied,  how- 
ever, because  his  livings  were  not  in  England : 
and  having  been  sent  over  on  the  afiVdrs  of 
the  Iri^  cleigy  in  1710,  when  he  foand  die 
Whig  ministry  in  a  tottering  oonditioQ,  he 
temporized  ibr  a  few  months,  till  he  saw  that 
their  downfal  was  inevitable ;  and  then,  with- 
out even  the  pretext  of  any  public  motive, 
but  on  the  avowed  ground  ot  not  having  been 
sufficiently  rewarded  for  his  former  servioes^ 
he  went  over  in  the  most  vic^ent  and  deddea 
manner  to  the  prevailing  party;  for  whose 
gratification  he  abused  his  K>rmer  friends  aad 
benefactors,  with  a  degree  of  virulence  and 
rancour,  to  which  it  would  not  be  too  much 
to  aj^ly  the  term  of  brutahty :  and,  in  the 
end,  when  the  approaching  death  of  the 
Queen,  and  their  internal  dissensions  made 
his  services  of  more  importanee  to  his  new 
friends,  openly  threatened  to  desert  them  also, 
and  retire  altogether  from  the  scene,  unless 
thej^  made  a  suitable  provision  for  him ;  and 
having,  in  this  way.  extorted  the  deanery  ef 
St.  Patrick's,  which  he  always  complained 
of  as  quite  inadeauate  to  his  merits,  he  coun* 
selled  measures  tnat  must  have  involved  the 
country  in  a  civil  war,  for  the  mere  chance 
of  keeping  his  party  in  power  j  and,  finally, 
on  the  Queen's  death,  retired  in  a  state  ot 
despicable  despondency  and  bitterness  to  his 
living,  where  he  continued,  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  to  libel  liberty  and  mankind  with  unre- 
lenting tmd  pitiable  rancour — ^to  correspond 
with  convicted  traitors  Kfttke  constitution  they 
had  sworn  to  maiutatn— «nd  to  laxnent  as  the 
worst  of  calamities,  the  dissolution  of  a  minis- 
try which  had  no  merit  bat  that  of  having 
promised  him  advancement,  and  of  which 
several  of  the  leading  members  immediately 
indemnified  themselves  by  taking  ofiSce  in 
the  court  of  the  Pretender. 

As  this  part  of  his  conduct  is  passed  over  a 
great  deal  too  slightly  by  hie  bic^mpher ;  and 
as  nothing  can  be  more  pernicious  than  the 
notion,  that  the  political  sms  of  eminent  per- 
sons should  be  foigotten  in  the  estimate  ef 
their  merits,  we  must  beg  leave  to  verify  the 
comprehensive  sketch  we  have  now  given,  by 
a  few  references  to  the  documents  thsti  are  to 
be  found  in  the  volumes  before  us.  Of  his 
original  Whig  professions,  no  proof  will  pro- 
bably be  reauired ;  the  &ct  being  notorious, 
and  admittea  by  all  his  biographers.  Abundant 
evidence,  however,  is  furniMied  by  his  first 
successful  uamphlet  in  defence  of  Lord  So- 
mers,  and  tne  other  Whig  lords  impeached  in 
1701 ; — ^by  his  own  express  declaration  in 
another  work  (vol.  iii.  p.  240),  that  "  having 
been  long  conversant  with  the  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  and  therefore  a  lover  of  liberty, 
he  was  naturally  inclined  to  be  what  they  call 
a  Whig  in  politics ;" — by  the  copy  of  verses 
in  which  he  deliberately  designates  himself 
"a  Whig,  and  one  who  wears  a  gown  ;"^— by 
his  exulting  statement  to  IMid,  whom  ho 
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feproaehes  -with  being  aT<»7,  snd  mj8 — *^To 
«ool  your  insolenee  a  Htde,  know  that  the 
Queen,  and  Court,  and  Heuae  of  Lordfl,  and 
italf  the  Conmions  ahnoet,  are  WhigB,  and  the 
Clumber  daily  increases :" — ^And,  among  in- 
nmnerafole  other  proofs,  by  the  memorable 
Verses  on  Whitehall,  in  which,  alladtngtotfae 
execution  of  King  Charles  in  front  of  that 
toilding,  he  is  pleased  to  eay,  with  more  zeal 
tiian  good  prosody, 

*'  'J'hat  theatre  produced  an  action  truly  great, 
Oh  which  eternal  acclamatkme  wait,"  &c. 

Such  being  the  principles,  by  the  zealous 
profession  of  which  he  had  first  obtained  dis- 
tinction and  preferment,  and  been  admitted 
to  the  friendship  of  such  men  as  Somers,  Ad- 
dison, and  Steele,  it  only  remains  to  be  seen 
on  what  occasion,  and  on  what  considerations^ 
he  afterwards  renounced  them .  It  is,  of  itself, 
a  tolerably  decisive  fact,  that  this  change 
took  place  just  when  the  Whig  ministry  went 
out  of  power,  and  their  adversaries  came  into 
fuH  possession  of  all  the  patrona^  and  inter- 
est of  the  government.  The  whole  matter, 
iowever,  is  feirly  spoken  out  in  various  parts 
of  his  own  writings : — and  we  do  not  believe 
there  is  anywhere  on  record  a  more  barefaced 
avowal  of  political  apostasy,  undisgrlised  and 
nnpalliated  by  the  slightest  colour  or  pretence 
of  public  or  conscientious  motives.  It  is  quite 
a  singular  fact,  we  believe,  in  the  history  of 
this  sort  of  conversion,  that  he  nowhere  pre- 
tends to  say  that  he  had  become  aware  of  any 
danger  to  the  country  from  the  continuance 
of  ine  Whig  ministry — ^nor  ever  presumes  to 
call  in  question  the  patriotism  or  penetration 
<rf  Addison  and  the  rest  of  his  former  asso- 
ciates, who  remained  faithful  to  their  first 
profct5»Ioii8.  His  only  apology,  in  short,  for 
this  sudden  dereh'ction  of  tne  principles 
Which  he  had  maintained  for  near  forty  years 
—for  it  was  at  this  ripe  age  that  he  got  the 
first  glimpse  of  his  youthful  folly — is  a  pre- 
tence of  ill  usage  from  the  party  with  whom 
he  had  held  them;  a  pretence — ^to  say  nothing 
of  its  inhereni  baseness — which  appears  to  be 
utterly  without  foundation,  and  o*  which  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  no  mention  is  made^  till 
that  same  party  is  overthrown.  While  they 
remain  in  office,  they  have  full  credit  for  the 
sincerity  of  their  good  wishes  (see  vol.  xv.  p. 
*50,  &c. ) : — and  it  is  not  till  it  becomes  both 
safe  and  profitable  to  abuse  them,  that  we 
hear  of  their  ingratitude.  Nay,  so  critically 
and  judiciously  timed  is  this  discovery  of 
their  un worthiness,  that,  even  after  the  worthy 
author's  arrival  in  London  in  1710,  when  the 
movements  had  begun  which  terminated  in 
their  ruin,  he  continues,  for  some  months,  to 
keep  on  fair  terras  with  them,  and  does  not 
give  way  to  his  well  considered  resentment, 
till  it  is  quite  apparent  that  his  interest  must 
gain  by  the  indulgence.  He  says,  in  the 
Journal  to  Stella,  a  few  days  after  n is  arrival, 
"The  Wh'gs  would  gladly  lay  hold  on  me,  as 
a  twig,  while  thev  are  drowning — ^and  their 
great  men  are  making  me  their  dumsy  apolo- 
gies. Bat  my  Lord  Treasurer  (Godolphin) 
leceived  me  with  a  great  deal  of  coldness, 
which  has  enraged  me  tro,  that  I  am  almost 
10 


vowing  tevenge/^  In  a  few  weeks  a{|»r^- 
the  ctemge  being  by  that  time  complete — hm 
takes  his  part  d^^aitively,  and  makes  his  ap- 
proaehes  to  Harie^r,  in  a  manner  which  w« 
dKwkl  really  inaagine  no  rai  of  the  pvesent 
day  would  have  confidenoe  enough  to  imitate. 
In  mentioning  his  first  interview  with  that 
eminent  person,  he  says,  ^'I  had  prepared 
him  before  by  another  hand,  where  he  was 
very  intimate,  and  got  myklf  repretiMtai 
(which  I  might  justly  doj|  as  one  extrenuly  sN 
used  by  Ike  last  ministryj  after  some  obligation, 
"because  I  refused  to  go  certain  lengths  they 
woukl  have  me.''  (Vol.  xv.  p.  350.)  Abmit 
the  same  period,  he  gives  us  farther  lights 
into  the  conduct  of  tms  memorable  eonvei^ 
flion,  in  the  foUowing  passages  of  the  Journal. 

"  Oct.  7.  He  (Harley)  told  me  he  must  briqg 
Mr.  Si.  John  and  me  acquainted ;  and  spoke  so 
many  ihiugs  of  personal  kindness  and  esteem,  that 
I  am  tncliited  to  believe  what  some  friends  hod  totd 
me,  ifaat  he  would  do  every  thing  tohring  me  over. 
He  deshied  me  to  dine  with  htm  on  'roesdsy  s  an4, 
eiter  four  liours  being  with  him,  eel  me  dowfi  at 
St.  James's  cofiee-bouse  in  a  Hackney-coach. 

'*  I  must  tell  you  a  great  piece  gf  refinement  m 
Harley.  He  charged  me  to  come  and  see  him 
often;  I  told  him  I  was  loath  to  trouble  him,  in  so 
much  businees  as  he  had,  and  desired  I  might  hste 
leave  to  come  at  his  levee ;  which  be  immediatelgr 
refused,  and  said,  '  I'hat  was  no  place  for  I'rionds.' 

**  I  believe  never  was  any  ihing  compassed  so 
soon:  and  purely  done  by  my  personal  credit  with 
Mr.  Harley ;  who  i$  tto  exeetsively  obliging,  that  1 
kfttno  not  what  to  make  of  t'l,  unieet  to  shew  the  tm§» 
eate  efthe  other  ptirfy,  that  tkey  uaed  «  mm  mnrnr- 
thilifwko  kod  du^ved  better.  He  speaks  all  the 
kiud  things  of  me  in  the  world. — Oct.  14.  I  ftUiod 
with  I  he  new  people  ten  times  bcner  than  ever  I 
did  with  the  old,  and  forty  times  more  caressed." 
Life,  vol.!.  p.  1«6. 

^  Nov.  a.  Wtiy  should  the  Whigs  think  I  essM 
to  England  to  leave  ihem  t  But  who  ihe  devil  earoa 
what  they  think  t  Am  1  under  obligations  in  the 
least  to  anv  <if  them  all  ?  Roi  them,  ungrateful 
dogs.  I  will  make  them  repent  iheir  usngc  of  me, 
hclore  T  leave  this  place.  They  say  the  same  thing 
here  of  my  leaviTig  the  Whigs  ;  hut  they  own  they 
etntnoi  blame  me,  eousidming  the  trmtment  I  ktatt 
had,"  dbc.  &«. 

If  he  really  ever  scrupled  about  gomg 
lengths  with  his  Whig  friends  (which  we  do 
beheve).  he  seems  to  have  resolved,  that  his 
fortune  should  not  be  hurt  by  any  delicacy  of 
this  sort  m  his  new  connection  : — for  he  took 
up  the  cudgels  this  time  with  the  ferocity  of 
a  nireling,  and  the  rancour  of  a  renegade,  fa 
taking  upon  himself  the  conduct  of  the  paper 
called  "The  Examiner,"  he  gave  a  new  char- 
acter of  acrimony  aind  bitterness  to  the  con- 
tention in  which  he  mingled — and  not  only 
made  the  most  furious  and  unmeasured  at- 
tacks upon  the  body  of  the  party  to  which  it  had 
formerly  been  his  boast  that  he  belonged,  but 
singled  out,  with  a  sort  of  savage  discourtesy, 
a  variety  of  his  former  friends  and  benefac- 
tors, and  made  them,  by  name  and  descrip- 
tion, the  objects  of  the  most  malignant  abuse. 
Lord  Somers,  Godolphin,  Steele,  and  many 
others  with  whom  he  had  formerly  lived  in 
intimacy,  and  from  whom  he  had  received 
obligations,  were  successively  attacked  in  pub- 
I  c  with  the  most  raneorous  personalities,  and 
often  with  the  fedseat  insinaations :  In  sbnrt, 
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M  he  has  kimMlf  emphatically  enreiMed  it 
m  the  Joarnal,  he  <^  libelled  them  all  round." 
While  he  waa  thus  abusiug  men  he  could  not 
have  ceaaed  to  esteem,  it  is  quite  natural,  and 
in  course,  to  find  him  profeseing  the  greatest 
affection  for  those  he  hated  and  despised.  A 
thorough  partisan  is  a  thorough  despiser  of 
sincerity ;  and  no  man  seems  to  have  got  over 
that  weakness  more  completely  than  the  rev- 
erend person  before  us.  In  every  page  of 
the  Journal  to  Stella,  we  find  a  triumphant 
statement  of  things  he  was  writing  or  saying 
to  the  people  about  him,  in  direct  contradict 
tion  to  nis  real  sentiments.  We  may  quote  a 
line  or  two  from  the  first  passage  that  pre- 
sents itself.  <<I  desired  my  Lord  Radnor^s 
brother  to  let  my  lord  know  I  would  call  on 
him  at  six,  which  I  did;  and  was  arguing 
with  him  three  hours  to  bring  h*m  over  to  us ; 
and  I  spoke  so  closely,  that  I  believe  he  will 
be  tractable.  But  he  is  a  scoundrel;  and 
though  I  said  I  only  talked  from  my  love  to  him, 
I  told  a  lie ;  for  I  did  not  care  if  he  vftre  hang- 
id:  bat  every  one  gained  over  is  of  conse- 
quence.^^— ^Vol.  iii.  p.  2.  We  thnk  there  are 
not  many  even  of  those  who  have  served  a 
vegular  apprenticeship  to  corruption  and  job- 
bing, who  could  go  through  their  base  task 
wi  h  more  coolness  and  hardihood  than  this 
pious  neophyte. 

These  few  references  are,  of  themselves,  suf- 
£cient  to  show  the  spirit  and  the  true  motives 
jof  th's  derel.ction  of  his  first  principles ;  and 
seem  entirely  to  exclude  the  only  apology 
which  the  part'ality  of  hf»  bio^rrapher  has 
been  able  to  suss^est,  v:z.  that  though,  from 
first  to  last,  a  Wh'g  in  politics,  he  was  all 
along  Bt'.U  mace  zealously  a  H'^h-Church- 
man  as  to  rel  gion  ;  and  left  the -Wh^  merely 
because  the  Tories  seemed  more  favourable  to 
eccles' astical  preten sion s.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  th  s  is  quite  inadmiss'ble.  The 
Wh'gs  were  as  notoriously  connected  with  the 
Low-Church  party  when  he  joined  and  do- 
'Imded  them,  as  when  he  deserted  and  re- 
riled  them ; — nor  is  th's  anywhere  made  the 
specific  ground  '^^  his  revilings.  It  would  not 
have  been  verv  easy,  indeed,  to  have  asserted 
such  a  Drinciple  as  the  motive  of  h's  1  bols  on 
the  £ari  of  Nottingham,  who,  though  a  Wh>g, 
was  a  zealous  Hiph-Churchman,  or  h*s  eulo- 
gies on  Bolingbroke,  who  was  pretty  well 
Known  to  be  no  churchman  at  all.  It  is  plain, 
indeed,  that  Swift's  Hgh-Church  principles 
were  all  along  but  a  part  of  his  selfishness  and 
ambition  j  and  meant  nothing  else  than  a  de- 
sire to  mise  the  consequence  of  the  order  to 
which  he  happened  to  belong.  If  he  had 
been  a  layman,  we  have  no  doubt  he  would 
have  treated  the  pretensions  of  the  priesthood, 
as  ha  treated  the  persons  of  all  priests  who 
were  opposed  to  h'm,  with  the  most  bitter 
and  irreverent  disdain.  Accordingly,  he  is  so 
far  from  ever  recommendinsr  Wh'g  principles 
of  govemrrient  to  his  High-Chuich  friends,  or 
from  confining  his  abuse  of  the  "Wliigs  to  their 
tenets  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  that  he  goes 
the  whole  length  of  proscribing  the  party,  and 
proposing,  with  the  desperation  of  a  true 
apostate^  that  the  Monarch  should  be  made 


svbBtantially  abeohite  by  the  assistance  of  a 

military  force,  in  oider  to  make  it  imposaibte 
that  their  principles  should  ever  again  acquirs 
a  preponderance  in  the  country.  It  is  impos- 
sible, we  conceive,  to  give  any  other  mean- 
ing to  the  advice  contained  in  his  "Free 
Thoughts  on  the  State  of  Afiairs,"  which  he 
wrote  just  before  the  Queen's  death,  and 
which  bolingbroke  himself  thought  too  elrong 
for  publication,  even  at  that  critical  periocL 
His  leading  injunction  there,  is  to  adopt  a  sys- 
tem of  the  most  rigorous  exclusion  of  all 
Whigs  from  every  kind  of  employment ;  and 
that,  as  they  cannot  be  too  much  or  too  soon 
disaoled,  they  ought  to  be  proceeded  against 
with  as  strong  measures  as  can  possibly  con- 
sist with  the  lenity  of  our  government;  so 
that  in  no  time  to  come  it  should  be  in  the 
power  of  the  Crown,  even  if  it  wished  it,  to 
choose  an  ill  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. This  great  work,  he  adds  very  explic- 
itly^ could  only  be  well  carried  on  by  an 
entire  new-modelling  of  the  army :  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Royal  Guards. — which,  as  they 
then  stood,  he  chooses  to  allege  were  fitter  to 
^ard  a  prince  to  the  bar  of  a  h'gh  court  of 

tustice,  than  to  secure  him  on  the  throne. 
Vol.  V.  p.  404.)  This,  even  Mr.  Scott  is  so 
ittle  able  to  reconcile  with  the  alleged  Whig 
principles  of  his  author,  that  he  is  forced  to 
observe  upon  it,  that  it  is  "daring,  uncom- 
promising counsel ;  better  suited  to  the  geniue 
of  the  man  who  gave  it.  than  to  that  of  tlia 
British  nation,  and  most  likely,  if  followed,  to 
have  led  to  a  civil  war."  After  this  admis- 
sion, it  really  is  not  very  easy  to  uiideistand 
by  what  singular  stretch  of  charity  the  learn- 
ed-editor conceives  he  may  consistently  hold, 
that  Swift  was  always  a  g«»od  Ilc>vn]ntioD 
Whig  as  to  pdities,  and  only  sided  with  the 
Tories — reluctantly,  we  must  euppo»e,  and 
with  great  tenderness  to  his  politxal  oppo- 
nents—out of  his  overpowering  zeal  for  tha 
Church. 

While  he  thus  stooped  to  the  dirtiest  and 
most  dishonourable  part  of  a  partisan's  drudge- 
ry, it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should 
aecline  any  of  the  mean  arts  by  which  a  Court 
party  may  be  maintained.  Accordingly,  we 
findliim  regular  in  his  attendfince  upon  Mrs. 
Masham,  the  Queen's  favourite;  and,  after 
reading  the  contemptuous  notices  that  occur 
of  her  in  some  of  his  Whig  letters,  as  "  one 
of  the  Queen's  dresseFS,  who,  by  great  in- 
trigue and  flattery,  had  gained  an  ascendant 
over  her,"  it  is  very  edifying  to  find  him 
writing  periodical  accounts  of  the  progress  of 
her  pregnancy,  and  "  praying  God  to  preserve 
her  life,  which  is  of  great  importance  to  this 
nation,"  &c.  &c. 

A  connection  thus  begun  upon  an  avowed 
dissatisfaction  with  the  reward  of  former 
services,  cannot,  with  consistency,  be  sup- 
posed to  have  had  any  thing  but  self-interest 
as  its  foundation :  and  though  Swift's  love  of 
power,  and  especially  of  the  power  of  wound- 
ing was  probably  gratified  oy  his  exertions 
in  behalf  of  the  triumphant  party,  no  room  is 
left  for  doubting  that  these  exertions  were 
substantially  prompted  by  a  desire  to  better 
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bk  own  fortune,  and  that  hn  opinion  of  the 
merita  of  the  party  depended  entirely  upon 
their  power  and  apparent  inclination  to  per- 
form this  first  of  all  duties.  The  thing  is 
spoken  oiit  continually  in  the  confidential 
Journal  to  Stella;  and  though  he  was  verv 
angry  with  Harley  for  ofiering  him  a  bank 
note  for  fiAjr  pounds,  and  refused  to  be  his 
chaplain,  this  was  rery  plainly  because  he 
considered  these  as  no  sufficient  pa)r  for  his 
serrices—by  no  means  because  he  wished  to 
serve  without  pay.  Very  soon  after  his  pro- 
fession of  Toryism,  he  writes  to  Stella—"  This 
is  the  last  sally  I  snail  ever  make  j  but  I  hope 
it  tptll  turn  to  some  account.  I  have  done  more 
for  these,  and  I  think  they  are  more  honest 
than  the  last."  And  a  little  after — "  My  new 
friends  are  very  kind ;  and  I  have  promises 
enough.  To  return  without  some  mark  of 
distinction,  would  look  extremely  little  ]  and 
I  tpould  Ukevise  ^adlybe  sometehat  richer  than 
I  cw."  At  last,  he  seems  to  have  fairly  asked 
for  the  see  of  Hereford  (Vol.  xvi.  d.  45.J;  and 
when  this  is  refused,  he  say^  "l  dinea  with 
Lord  Treasurer,  who  chid  me  for  being  absent 
three  days.  Mighty  kind  with  a  p — !  Lees 
of  civility,  and  more  of  interest !"  At  last, 
when  the  state  of  the  Queen's  health  made 
the  duration  of  the  ministry  extremely  pre- 
carious, and  the  support  of  their  friends  more 
essential,  he  speaks  out  like  a  true  Swiss,  and 
tells  them  that  he  will  run  away  and  leave 
them,  if  they  do  not  instantly  make  a  provi- 
sion for  him.  In  the  Journal  to  Stelm.  he 
writes,  that  having  seen  the  warrants  for  tnree 
deaneries,  and  none  of  them  for  him.  he  had 
gone  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  "  told  him  I 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  back  to  Ireland 
immediately  j  for  I  could  not,  with  any  reputa- 
tion, stay  longer  here,  unless  I  had  something 
honourable  immediately  given  to  me.  He  after- 
wards told  me  he  had  stopped  the  warrants, 
and  hoped  something  might  be  compassed  for 
me,"  &c.  And  in  the  page  following  we  find, 
that  all  his  love  for  his  dear  frienathe  Lord 
Treasurer,  would  not  induce  him  ever  to  see 
him  again,  if  he  was  disappointed  in  this  ob- 
ject cf  ambition.  "The  warrants  for  the 
deaneries  are  still  stopped,  for  fear  I  should 
be  gone.  Efo  you  think  any  thing  will  be 
done  1  In  the  mean  time,  I  prepare  for  my 
journey,  and  see  no  great  people  j — nor  vnll  I 
Uf.  Lord  Treasurer  any  more j  u  I  go."  (Vol.  iii. 
p.  207.)  It  is  under  this  threat  that  he  extorts 
the  Deanery  of  St.  Patrick's, — which  he  ac- 
cepts with  much  ^mbling  and  discontent, 
and  does  not  enter  mto  possession  till  all  hope 
of  better  preferment  seems  for  the  time  at  an 
end.  In  this  extremity  he  seems  resolved, 
bowever,  to  make  the  most  of  it  j  and  finding 
that  the  expenses  of  his  induction  and  the 
usual  payments  to  government  on  the  occa- 
sion come  to  a  considerable  sum,  he  boldly 
resolves  to  ask  a  thousand  pounds  from  the 
ministers,  on  *he  score  of  his  past  services,  in 
order  to  make  himself  easy.  This  he  an- 
nounces to  Stella  soon  after  the  appointment. 
"  I  hope  in  time  they  will  be  persuaded  to 
giye  me  some  money  to  clear  on  these  debts. 
liiey  expect  I  shall  pass  the  next  winter 


here ;  and  then  I  trtTZ  drive  them  to  give  me  a 
sum  of  money  J*  And  a  little  attei — "  I  shall 
be  sadly  cramped,  unless  the  Queen  will  give 
me  a  thousand  pounds.  I  am  sure  she  owes 
me  a  great  deal  more.  Lord  Treasurer  rallies 
me  upon  it.  and,  I  am  sure,  intends  it — ^but 
quando  ?"  And  again — "  Lord  Treasurer  uses 
me  barbarously.  He  laughs  when  I  mention  a 
thousand  pounds — though  a  thousand  pounds 
is  a  very  serious  thing."  It  appears,  however 
that  this  modest  request  never  m  as  complies 
with ;  for,  though  Bolingbroke  got  the  Queen's 
warrant  for  it,  to  secure  Swift's  attachment 
after  he  had  turned  out  Harley.  yet  her  ma- 
jesty's immediate  death  renuered  the  gift 
unavailing. 

If  any  tning  were  wanting  to  show  that  his 
change'  of  party  and  his  attachment  to  that 
which  was  now  uppermost,  was  wholly  foun« 
ded  on  personal^  and  in  no  degree  on  publie 
considerations,  it  would  be  supplied  by  the 
innumerable  traits  of  personal  vanity,  and  the 
unrestrained  exnpressions  of  eulogy  or  abuse, 
accoiding  as  tnat  vanity  was  gratified  or 
thwarted,  that  are  scattered  over  the  whole 
journal  and  correspondence, — and  w  hich  are 
utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  conduct  of  a 
man  who  was  actiiig  on  any  principle  of  dig- 
nity or  fairness.  With  all  his  talent  and  all 
his  pride,  indeed^  it  appears  that  Swift  ex- 
hibited, Juring  this  period  of  favour,  as  muck 
of  the  ridiculous  airs  of  a  parvenu — of  a  low- 
bred underling  brought  suddenly  into  contact 
with  wealth  and  splendour,  as  any  of  the  base 
understrappers  that  ever  made  rarty  disgust- 
ing. The  studied  rudeness  and  ostentatious 
arrogance  with  which  he  withheld  the  usual 
tribute  of  respect  that  all  well-bred  persons 
pay  to  rank  and  ofl?ce,  may  be  reckoned 
among  thd  signs  of  this.  But  for  a  fuller  pio- 
ture,  we  would  refer  to  the  Diary  of  Bisnop 
Kennet,  who  thus  describes  the  demeanour 
of  this  politic  partisan  in  the  year  1713. 

"  Dr.  Swift  csine  into  the  coffee-house,  and  bad  a 
bow  from  every  body  but  me.  ^^  hen  I  tame  to 
the  antichamber  to  wait  before  pravcrs.  Dr.  Swift 
was  the  principal  man  of  talk  and  business,  and 
acted  as  a  master  of  requests.  He  was  solicirinf 
the  Earl  of  Arran  to  speak  to  his  brother  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  to  get  a  enaplain's  place  established  in 
the  garristm  of  Hull  tor  Mr.  Fiddes,  a  clergyman  io 
that  neighbourhood,  who  hod  lately  bfen  in  jail,  and 
published  sermons  to  pay  fees.  He  was  prumising 
Mr.  Thorold  to  undertake  with  my  Lord  Treasurer, 
that,  according  to  his  petition,  he  should  obtain  a 
salary  of  200/.  per  atmnffi  oa  minister  of  the  EngiJali 
rhurch  at  Rotterdam.  He  aiopped  K.  Gwysne, 
Esa.,  goine  in  with  the  red  bag  to  the  Queen,  and 
tola  him  aloud  he  had  something  lo  sav  to  him  from 
my  Lord  Treasurer.  He  talked  ^iih  the  son  of 
Dr.  Davenant  lu  be  sent  abroad,  and  took  out  his 
pocket-l>ook,  and  wrote  down  several  things,  as 
memoranda^  to  do  for  him.  He  turned  to  the  firs, 
and  took  out  his  gold  watch,  and  tcllina  the  limeoi 
the  day,  Qompiained  it  was  very  late.  A  genilemaa 
said  '  he  was  too  fast.'—'  How  can  I  help  i'/  says 
the  doctor,  'if  the  courtiers  give  me  a  watch  that 
won*!  go  right!*  Then  he  instructed  a  young  no* 
bleman,  that  the  beat  poet  in  England  waa  Mr. 
Pope  (a  papist),  who  had  began  a  translation  of 
Homer  into  English  verse,  for  which  *  be  must  havs 
them  all  subscribe;' — 'for,*  says  he,  'the  autlua 
ghuU  not  begin  to  print  till  J  have  a  thousand  guineas 
for  him.'  Lord  Treasurer,  alter  leaving  the  Qoee% 
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<e«iM  through  tba  room,  -heekoning  Br.  Swift  to 
ilDllow  him:  boih  went  off  just  before  prayerg.** — 
Xi/e,  vol.  i.  p.  139.  MO. 

We  are  very  unwilling,  in  any  case,  to  as- 
lOribe  to  unworthy  motivee,  what  may  be  mif- 
ficiently  accounted  for  upon  better  couaidera- 
tions;  but  we  really  have  not  charity  enough 
to  impute  Swift's  zealous  efforts  to  prevent  the 
rapture  between  Harleyond  Bolingbroke,  or 
his  continued  frtendshij)  with  both  after  that 
rupture  took  place,  to  his  personal  and  disin- 
lerested  affection  for  those  ti^o  individuals. 
In  th$  first  place,  he  had  a  most  manifest  in- 
terest to  prevent  their  disunion,  as  that  which 
plainly  tended  to  the  entire  dissolution  of  the 
ministry,  and  the  ruin  of  the  party  on  which 
Jie  depended;  and,  as  to  his  remaining  the 
friend  of  both  after  they  had  become  the  most 
wncorous  enemies  of  each  other,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  were  still  respectively 
the  two  most  eminent  individuals  with  whom 
he  bad  been  connected ;  and  that,  if  ever  that 
party  should  be  restored  to  power,  from  which 
•alone  he  could  now  look  for  preferment,  he 
who  stood  well  with  both  these  statesmen 
would  have  a  double  chance  of  success.  Con- 
isidering,  indeed,  the  facility  with  which  he 
«eems  to  have  cast  off  friendships  £i>r  more 
intimate  than  the  inequality  of  their  condition 
lenders  it  possible  that  those  of  Oxford  or  Bo- 
Jingbroke  could  be  with  him,  whenever  party 
interest  interfered  with  them  j— considering 
the  disrespect  with  which  he  snoke  of  Sir 
William  Temple's  memory,  after  tie  had  ab- 
jured his  principles; — the  coarseness  with 
which  he  calls  Lord  Somen  ^'  a  false  deoeit- 
fnl  rascal,"  after  having  designated  him  as  the 
modem  Aristide&  for  his  blameless  inteerity; 
-"-«nd  the  unfeeling  rancour  with  whicn  he 
jOKposes  the  personal  failings  and  pecuniary 
enibarrassments  of  Steele,  with  whom  he  had 
l^een  long  so  closely  united: — it  would  seem 
to  require  something  more  f  nan  the  mere  per- 
sonal attachment  of  a  needy  pamphleteer  to 
two  rival  peers,  to  aooonnt  for  nis  expreesionB 
of  affection  for  both,  after  one  had  supplanted 
the  other.  The  natural  solution,  mdeed. 
Aeems  to  lie  sufficientlv  open.  After  the  per- 
fidy he  had  shown  to  the  Whig  party,  and  the 
▼irelenoe  with  whkh.  he  had  revenged  hia 
own  apostasy,  there  was  no  possibility  of  his 
being  again  received  bv  them,  Hjs  only 
chance,  therefore,  was  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Tories,  and  his  only  policy  to  keep  well  with 
Jboth  &eir  great  leaden. 

Mr.  Scott,  indeed,  chooses  to  represent  him 
me  actuated  by  a  romantic  attachment  to  Lord 
Oxford,  and  pronounces  an  eloquent  encomium 
OB  his  devoted  generosity  in  applying  for 
leave  of  absence,  upon  that  nobleman's  dis- 
grace, in  order  to  be  able  to  visit  him  in  his 
wtirement.  Though  he  talks  of  such  a  visit, 
however,  it  is  certain  that  he  never-  did  pay 
it;  and  that  he  was  all  the  time  engaged  in 
ioB  most  friendly  correspondence  with  Bo-, 
liacbroke,  from  whom  the  very  day  after  he' 
had  kicketi  out  his  dear  friend  with  the  most 
trndis^ised  anger  and  contempt,  he  conde- 
scended to  receive  an  order  for  the  thousand 
^qiida  he  had  so  long  solicited  from  hia  pre- 


decessor in  vaia.  The  fbnowing^  t00|«re  the 
terms  iu  which  Bolingbroke, at  iSmX  verv  timeL 
thought  there  was  no  impropriety,  and  coolo 
be  IK)  offence,  in  writing  of  Oxfdd,  in  a  pri* 
vate  confidential  letter  to  this  his  dear  de- 
voted friend.  "Your  state  of  late  passages  is 
right  enough.  I  reflect  upon  them  with  in- 
dignation ;  and  shall  never  forgive  myself  for 
having  trusted  so  long  to  so  much  real  pride 
and  awkward  humility  3 — ^to  an  air  of  such  fa> 
miliar  friendship,  and  a  heart  so  void  of  all 
tenderness  j — to  such  a  temper  of  engrossing 
business  and  power,  and  so  perfect  an  inca- 
pacity to  manage  one,  with  such  a  tymnnical 
disposition  to  abuse  the  other,"  &c.  &c.  (Vol. 
xvi.  p.  219.)  If  Swift's  feelinss  for  Oxford  had 
home  any  resemblance  to  those  w  hich  Mr. 
Scott  has  imputed  to  him,  it  is  not  conceiv- 
able that  he  should  have  continued  upon  a 
footing  of  the  greatest  cordiality  with  the  man 
whO;  after  supplanting  him,  could  f^ak  in 
those  terms  of  his  laflen  rival.  Yet  Swift's 
friendship,  as  they  called  it,  with  Bolingbroke. 
continued  as  long  as  that  with  Oxford,  auu 
we  find  him  not  only  giving  him  his  advice 
how  to  act  in  the  government  which  had  now 
fallen  entirely  into  his  hands,  but  kindly  of- 
fering, "if  his  own  services  may  be  of  any 
use,  to  attend  him  by  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter." (Id.  p.  215.)  Those  who  know  of  what 
stuff  political  friendships  are  generally  made, 
indeed,  will  not  require  even  this  evidence  to 
prove  the  holiowness  of  those  in  which  Swift 
was  now  connected.  The  following  passage, 
in  a  letter  from  Lewis,  the  most  intimate  ana 
confidential  of  all  his  coadjutors,  dated  only  a 
week  or  two  before  Oxford's  disgrace,  gives  a 
delicious  picture,  we  think,  of  the  whole  of 
those  persons  for  whom  the  learned  Dean  was 
thus  professing  the  most  disinterested  attach- 
ment, and  receiving,  no  doubt,  in  return,  pro- 
fessions not  less  animated  and  sincere,  it  is 
addressed  to  Swift  in  July,  1714. 

"I  mest  wirh  no  man  or  woman,  who  pretend 
upon  any  probable  grrounds  to  judge  who  will  carry 
I  he  great  point.  Our  female  friend  (Mrs  Maabam) 
lold  the  drofron  (I^ord  Oxford)  in  her  own  hoaae, 
laat  I'hurwlay  morning,  these  wotds :  *  You  i»ever 
Hid  the  Queen  any  aervice,  nor  are  you  capable  of 
doing  her  any.*  He  made  no  reply,  Imt  iujmed 
toiih  htr  and  MeratrialiM  (Bolingbroke)  that  night 
at  her  own  kouee.-^Hia  revenge  it  nst  the  lefft  mSii<- 
4ated  for  that.  He  tells  the  words  cl^rly  and  dis- 
tinctly to  all  mankind.  Thoee  who  range  under  hit 
banner,  emU  her  ten  thousand  hitchet  and  kitchen* 
wcnehee.  Thoee  tcho  hate  him  do  the  tame.  And 
Irom  my  heart,  I  (p-ieve  that  she  should  give  such 
a  loose  to  her  pasnon ;  for  she  is  rai«e(  pttble  of  (me 
fiiendahip.^ind  has  many  social  and  oomeatic  vir- 
tues. 1'he  ereat  atiorney  (Lord  Chancellor  Har- 
coiirt)  who  made  yoe  the  aham  ofler  of  the  York- 
shire  iiviitc,  had  a  lona  conference  with  iht*  dragoa 
on  ThurxdHy.  hixeed  him  ai  porlingt  and  cursed  him 
at  night  r^-^yol  xvi.  p.  173,  174. 

The  death  of  Qneen  Anne,  however,  which 
happened  on  the  1st  of  Ausiast  thereafter, 
speedily  composed  all  those  dissensions,  ana 
confounded  the  yictore  and  the  vanquished  in 
one  common  proscription.  Amopg  the  most 
miserable  and  downcast  of  all  the  mourners 
Qn  that  occasion,  we  confess  we  were  some- 
what  surprised  to  (md  oar  Bevereiui  anthsr. 
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Urn  vfhOf  bat  a  fiBw,nmiUMi.  bBfore^  tras  wilbog 
to  have  hazaided  all  the  honroraof  acivil  vac, 
§0t  the  chance  of  keejpins  his  party  in  offiee. 
rank  iaatantly  inio  pittable  and  unmanly  dea^ 
uondency  upon  the  final  di^giace  of  that  party. 
We  are  nnwillin^  to  believei  and  we  do  not 
m  fact  belieye,  that  Swift  waa  priTy  to  the  de- 
ei^  of  Bolingbroke,  Ormond,  and  'Mbi^  to 
bring-  in  the  Pretender  on  the  Queen's  deiEuse, 
and  are  even  disposed  to  hold  it  doubtful 
whether  Oxford  concunred  in  those  measures; 
but  we  are  sure  that  no  man  of  common  fiim-' 
ness  could  have  felt  more  sorrow  and  despair, 
if  the  country  had  been  conquered  by  a  Jaw« 
less  invader,  than  this  friend  of  the  Act  of 
Settlement  did  upon  the  quiet  and  re^lar 
transmission  of  the  sceptre  to  the  appointed 
heir;  and  the  discomfiture  of  those  mmtsters 
^ri>o  are  proved  to  have  traitorously  conspired 
to  accomplish  a  counter  revdution^  and  re- 
store a  dynasty  which  he  always  affeoted  to 
oonsider  as  justly  rejected.  How  all  this  «or- 
row  is  to  be  reconciled  to  the  diameter  of  a 
ODod  Revolution  Whig^  we  leave  k  to  the 
learned  editor,  who  has  invested  him  with 
that  character,  to  discover.  To  us  it  merely 
a(Fords  new  evidence  of  the  selfishness  and 
ambition  of  the  individual,  and  of  that  utter 
and  almost  avowed  disregard  of  the  public. 
which  constituted  his  political  character.  Oi 
the  sorrow  and  despondency  itself,  we  need 
produce  no  proofa^: — ^for  they  are  to  be  found 
m  every  page  ot  hia  subsequent  writings. 
His  whole  life,  indeed,  after  this  event,  was 
otjC  long  fit  of  spleen  and  lamentation :  and, 
to  the  very  end  of  his  days,  he  never  ceases 
bewailing  the  irreparable  and  grievous  calam- 
ity which  the  world  had  sufferad  in  the  death 
of  that  most  imbecile  princess.  He  speaks 
of  it,  in  short,  throughout,  as  a  jnoai  divine 
mi^t  be  supposed  to  speak  oFtha  fall  of 
primeval  man  from  the  state  of  innooenoe. 
Tile  son  seems  darkened  for  ever  in  hia  eyas, 
and  mankind  degenerated  beyond  the  tolera- 
tion of  one  who  waa  cursed  with  the  remem- 
btance  of  their  former  dignity  I  And  all  this 
for  what  1 — ^because  the  government  wa%  with 
the  full  assent  of  the  nation,  restored  to  the 
hands  of  these  whose  talentaand  iafeegrity  he 
had  oBce  beeivprood  to  celebmte— or  rather, 
because  it  waa  taken  from  those  who  woald 
havQ  attempted,  at  the  evident  ri^  of  a  civil 
war^  to  defeat  th»t  solemn  settlement  of  which 
Ae  iiad  always  approved,  andr  in  virtue  of 
wlMch  alone  the  late  Soviweijp  had  suoeaed* 
e(i5«— heaauaa  the  ltl)ertie»ef  the^natioii  were 
agmm  to  be  secured  in  peace,  undisr  the  saioe 
OMmeils  which  had  carried  its  glories- so  h^h 
ivwar — and  the  true  friendaofthe  Revokition 
of  1089  t»  eaeceed  to  that  patroaage  whieh 
had  previously  been  exercised  by  its  virtual 
aaamies !  Suck  were  the  puUiG  calamities 
wfcith  he  had  to  Jftmenl  aa  a  piriot  f— and 
tba  violence  done  to  hia  pohtieal  attachments 
sfloys  to  have  baeii  of  the  same  ohamoter. 
Hia  two  frieada  ware  Bo9inghidce  and  Ox* 
fM:  and  berth  these  had  been abttw^g each 
sdker«  and  endeovooriag  to  snpplaat  each 
ochMr,  wt^aU  their  mi^,  for  tt  long  peitod 
aitaaaj    tad^  at  hwt,  oii»4^th«iii  did  tfals^^ 


ffioA  office  fior  the  odiei^  in  the  most  insnit^ 
icg  and  malignant  manner  he  could  devise: 
and  yet  the  worthy  Dean  had  chanty  enough 
to  love  them  both  just  as  dearly  as  ever,  tie 
waa  always  a  zealous  advocate,  too,  for  tha 
Act  of  Settlement;  and  has  in  twenty  places 
expressed  his  abomination  of  all  \\  ho  could 
allow  themselves  to  think  of  the  guilt  of  call* 
tng  in  the  Pretender.  I£^  therefore,  he  coold 
love  and  honour  and  flatter  Boltngbioke,  who 
not  only  turned  out  hie  beloved  Oxford,  but 
actually  went  over  to  the  Pretender,  it  ia  not 
easy  to  see  why  he  should  have  been  so  ira^ 
placable  towaraa  those  older  friends  of  hii| 
who  only  turned  out  Bolingbroke  in  order  to 
prevent  the  Pretender  from  being  brought  in« 
On  public  g[rounde,  in  short,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said  for  him. ;— nor  can  his  conduot  or 
feelings  ever  receive  any  explanation  upon 
such  principles.  But  every  thing  becomea 
plain  and  consistent  when  we  look  to  another 
quartei^^when  we  consider,  that  by  the  ex« 
tinction  of  the  Tory  patty,  his  hopes  of  pre* 
feansent  were  also  extinmiished ;  and  that  ha 
was  no  longer  to  enjoy  the  dearer  delight  of 
busthnff  in  the  front  of  a  triumphant  party— 
of  inhaling  the  incense  of  adulation  uom  its 
servile  dependants — and  of  insulting  with  im* 
punity  the  principles  and  the  benefactors  ho 
had  lumself  deserted. 

That  this  was  the  true  key  to  his  feetinssi 
on  this  and  on  every  other  occasion,  may  be 
concluded- indeed  with  safety,  not  only  from 
his  former,  but/roni  his  after  life.  His  Irish 
pditica  may  all  be  referred  to  one  principlep— 
a  desire  to  msult  and  embarrass  tne  govern* 
ment  by  which  he  was  neglected,  and  with 
which  he  demired  of  beinff  reconciled  :«-*A 
single  .fact  is  decisive  upon  this  point .  Whila 
his  friends  were  in  power,  we  hear  nothisg 
of  the  grievances  of  Ireland;  and  to  the  knt 
we  hear  nothing  of  its  radical  grievance,  thm 
oppression  of  ito  Catholio  population.  Hi* 
oojeot  whBj  not  to  do  good  to  Ireland,  but  to 
vex  and  annoy  tiia  English  ministry.  To-d» 
this  however  with  effect,  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  speak  to  the  interests  and  tkia 
feelinss  of  some  party  who  possessed  a  cei^^ 
tain  degree  of  power  and  iniluenoe.  Thin 
unfortonatohr  was  not  the  case  in  that  da^ 
with  the  C^tDolics :  and  though  this  gave  thent 
only  a  stronger  title  to  the  services  of  a  traly? 
brave  or  generous  advocate,  it  was  sufileient 
to  silenoe  Swift.  Ihey  axe  not  so  muoh  aar 
named  above  two  or  three  times  in  his  writ* 
ing»<»-aad  then  only- with  seom  and  reprofan^- 
tion.  In  the  topics  whieh  he  doea  take  up  il 
is:  no  doubt  true,  that  he  frequently  inveighs 
against  real  cppaesaioa  and  acts  of  indis^tt* 
able  impolicy;  yet  it  is  im  want  of  charity  to 
say,  that  it  is  quite  manifest  that  these  werar 
not  bis reasona  for  farinciiigthem  forwavd,  andi 
that  he  luid  just  aalitSe  scxnple  to  makeaat 
outcry,  where  no  public  interest  was  cooeam- 
ed,  aa  where  it  was  appaaenl.  It  waa  snAt 
cient  for  him,  that  the  subject  was  likely  ti^ 
excite  popular  pfojudina  and  ctenonr^-HBVt 
that  ho  nad  some  pefaonai  piiqpia:ora&iBi 
to  gratify.  The  Drauier'a  letters  aie  a  i 
.cient  pnnf  oC  dto  iMoanae^o^  tha-l 
«8 
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„le-  and  Ae  Legkm  a«b,«nd  5»^1S!!:  lCS^£nJIw^«»ffi««'»»iy ''^'^J5 


I  the  iBcoowieiioiMof  b«»eft«M»4^  *• 

'  nosuchapowgy. 
\ras  mitcn  mote 
cleigynoan  or  i 


teiti  for  the"  "other  .carnuuee  w  ^'^•^^  I  "j^.    fe  w«  not  led  aw»y  in  any  iemw 
to^  Xded  were,  that  the  IHi''>»^f"*X   bv  Wed  fancy,  or  partial  aflect.on^  oy  de- 

'^te«Zoppre.a«nof  th-^J^/yf »J 
v.«  ,4«triment.  aa  Swift  nnagined,  oi  im 


Tiation, 
the  ini 

_to  the  detnroent,  aa  -  -  .  ,^-, 
ordertowhichhehunaetf  belong 
Tighe  had  obtained  lor  a 


^_„^  and  that 

^  'fri«id  of  hie 

^living  which  8*¥'h«d  wished  to  ae- 

««roroneof.hi.dep«jd«rU.^^^^^^ 


Mr. 
own.  a 


Mcewve  indignation  at  incumble  Ticea.  Ho 
fX"i  fwmfirrt  to  tart,  tho.  eager  bu» 
rteX  inipnl*  of  peiaonal  ambition  and  per- 
ateaoy  •V'l''".,_,  _r-      ,i,„dirtvand  denooi 


K»aranimOBit»:  and  in  the  dirtv and  derwoe 
S^rTnto  whick  they  impeUedlmn. »»"'  never 
^^  the  chaiacter  or  the  feehnp  of  a  smglo 
SiHf  who  aopeared  to  »^"^^;^^; 
to  110  reH>ect,  therefore,  can  he  tare  any 
Sum  to  fenity;-and  now,  when  hia  fanlts 
^"f  importaiie  only  aa  they  may  serre  the 
™rpMe  ^warning  or  mWeadmg  to  othe«, 
rSll^der  it  a.  o«r.in<hepen«\le  duty  U. 


His  naain  object  m  ^  i  „onff«mce  — 

SWetto^S  -»^  *"'*^«; lyjhr  o^t-iJiIWr-tr^^^^^        anJ  to 
STb  er«Wed  him  to'  maintain,  and  ^y  the   pomt  tn  ^^^^  ^.,^  to  talenta  a. 

«vo  mimrtry,  tow«^e  ^J""^^,.       ^^„ 
eiffn  of  ueoiae  ^  "  "?*  j«4„:i.i,Kich 


;^  which  he  was  willing 
to  accede  to  the  aUtaiA.t)''  aud'i*  iff  kit^' 
that  he  paid  his  court  most  assiduously  to 
successor  of  that  Prince,  both  while  he  vra& 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne.  The  manner  in  which  he  paid 
his  court,  too.  was  tiuly  debasing,  and  espe- 
eially  unwortny  of  a  Htigh-QiurdbLman  and  a 
pubhc  satirist.  It  was  chiefly  by  flatteries 
and  assiduity  to  his  mistress,  Mrs.  Howard ! 
with  whom  he  maintained  a  close  correspond- 
tnoe,  and  upon  whom  he  always  professed 
mainly  to  rely  for  advancement.  When 
Georffe  I.  died,  Swift  was  among  the  first  to 
kiss  the  hands  of  the  new  sovereign,  and  in«- 
dttlged  anew  in  the  golden  dreams  oif  prefer- 
ment. Walpole's  recal  to  power,  however, 
toon  overcast  those  visions;  and  he  then  wrote 
to  the  mistress,  humbly  and  earnestly  entreat- 
ing her,  to  tell  him  sincerely  what  were  his 
ehaaces  of  success.  She  nattered  him  for 
a  while  with  hopes;  but  at  last  he  discovered 
that  the  prejudice  asainst  him  was  too  strong 
to  be  overcome:  and  ran  back  in  terrible  hu- 
mour  to  Irelana,  where  he  Faile4  ever  after 
with  his  usual  vehemence  against  the  King, 
the  Queen,  and  the  concubine.  The  truth,  it 
aoems^  was,  that  the  latter  was  disposed  to  la- 
TOUT  him ;  but  that  her  influence  with  the  King 
was  subordinate  to  that  of  the  Queen,  who 
Qwde  it  a  prineinle  to  thwart  all  appUcatlons 
which  were  made  throiip;h  that  channel. 

Such,  we  think,  is  a  taithful  sketch  of  the 
politim  career  ot  this  celebrated  person; — 
and  if  it  be  correct  in  the  main,  or  even  in 

£y  material  particulars,  we  humbly  conceive 
It  a  more  unprincipkd  and  base  couiee  of 
|«oeeedhir  never  was  held  up  to  the  eoom 
'  lidioiile  of  tnaakind.    To  the  enoM  wd 


pohtiS  lancour  must  lead  to  umversid  dis- 
Ci  «^d  avoidance  during  the  hfe  of  the  m- 
dWidual,  and  to  contempt  and  mfamy  there^ 

*^0f  Swift's  personal  character,  his  incenieua 


resentation. 


biogiapher  has  given  almost  as  partial  a  rep. 
DiograjF         ^  o^  ^.^  pohucal  conduct;— a 

it  indeed  has  been  anticipated, 

the  principles  of  that  «>nd"^.}J 

antJgance  and  disdarn  of  mankmd, 

ite  ambition  and  scurrility  m 

^  to  domineering  and  seltish 

»wt.tlis  chartcter  seems  to  have 

i>ariDgandtyiannical;- 

,gh.  like  oiherlj^t  ciyn^^^^^ 
low  enough  where  his  ufcp  ^^^^^^•^'jJoi  eomrli- 
was  hislelight  to  e^^-^^J^^ZlU 
ance  with  his  humours  anfJi  *'*^  *T1  j^^  of  ob- 
impose  upon  all  aronnd.him\^.,>^a„,^^ivestohia 
serving  and  accommodating  tba^udgewi^g^  to  thek 
habits,  without  the  slightest  r<^nd(Mr^^]|Qc&mG, 
convenience  or  comfort.  Wherev)  ber  o^  ^  -^  ^  ^y 
the  ordinary  forms  of  society  were^'^^  cfcten  lo  the 
to  his  pleasure ;  and  every  thing,  ^l  j^i  ^^  ^e  «)»• 
domestic  arrangements  of  a  fanulyi^oke)  M^^te  intio- 
^nded  for  his  caprice. — ^If  he  was  t%{  the  I^^that  the 


the 

leading 

public  life, 

habits  in  private, 

been  radicallv  o^ 

for  though,  like  other 


duoedto  a  person  of  rank, he  insisteMrarly  "fumade 
first  advancesand  tjie  first  visit  rfiould««ff «  "^jijg  ^j^,„n. 
to  him.  If  he  went  to  see  a  friend  inp  «*1  *  .  ji^„,^ 
try,  he  would  order  an  old  tree  to  b«ClldTiv2w-«» 
if  it  obstructed  the  view  from  hiswinlpcewible  vr-ncmed 
was  never  at  his  ease  nnless  he  wasl  domesti   i.^,.^. 

eursedkmjiui 


to  give  nicknames  to  the  lady  of  th^wclloi 
and  make  lampoons  upon  her  acquah^^^f 
On  going  for  the  first  time  into  anv  famiHJl'i,, 


frequently  prescribed  beforehana  the 

for  their  meals,  sleep,  and  exercise :  a 

sisted  rigorously  upon  the  literal  fulfiiffi< 

the  capitulation.   Trom  hia  intimates  * 

formly  eiacted  the  most  imi^cit  sul 

to  all  his  whims  and  absontities;  and 

his  prerogative  so  far,  that  he  sometimes 

to  chase  the  Grattans  and  other  accommodi — „^ 

friends,  thieui^  the  apartments  of  the  Dwn-^** 

ery^  and  up  ain  down  atairs^  dnviog  then  iikai 


er,  whi<^<f 
"  ereaiter.  i» 

s,  ana   ilA 
'ediu      i 

most      i 

imeia 
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libnes,  witfi  a  lai^  whip,  till  he  thought  he 
had  enough  of  exercise.  All  his  jests  have 
the  same  character  of  insolence  and  coarse- 
0686.  When  he  first  came  to  his  curate's 
lioase,  he  announced  himself  as  '^  his  mas- 
ter;"— took  possession  of  the  fireside,  and  or- 
dered his  wire  to  take  chai;ge  of  his  shirts  and 
•lockings.  When  a  young  clergyman  was  in- 
troduced to  him,  he  offered  him  the  dregs  of 
a  bottle  of  wine,  and  said,  he  always  kept  a 
poor  parson  about  him  to  drink  op  his  dregs. 
Jfiren  in  hiring  servants,  he  alway^s  chose  to 
insult  them,  by  inquiring  into  their  qualiiica- 
tious  for  some  filthy  and  degmding  office. 
And  though  it  may  be  true,  that  his  after 
conduct  was  not  exactly  of  a  piece  with  those 
pveliminaries.  it  is  obvious,  tmit  as  no  man  of 
proper  feelings  could  submit  to  such  imperti- 
nence, 80  no  man  could  have  a  right  to  indulge 
in  it.  Even  considered  merely  as  a  manner 
assumed  to  try  the  character  of  those  with 
whom  he  lived,  it  was  a  test  which  no  one 
but  a  tyrant  could  imagine  himself  entitled  to 
apply  ;-y-and  Swift's  practical  conclusion  from 
It  was  just  the  reverse  of  what  mi^ht  be  ex- 
pected. He  attached  himself  to  mose  only 
who  were  mean  enough  to  bear  this  usage, 
And  broke  with  all  who  resented  it.  While 
he  had  something  to  gain  or  to  hope  from  the 
world,  he  seems  to  nave  been  occasionally 
less  imperious;  but,  after  he  retired  to  Ireland, 
he  gave  wav  without  restraint  to  the  native 
arro^nce  of  his  character;  and,  accordingly, 
oonmied  himself  almost  entirely  to  the  society 
of  a  few  easy-tempered  persons^  who  had  no 
talents  or  pretensions  to  come  in  competition 
with  his ;  and  who,  for  the  honour  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, were  willing  to  submit  to  the  do- 
minion he  usurped. 

A  singular  contrast  to  the  rudeness  and  ar- 
logance  of  this  behaviour  to  his  friends  and 
dependants,  is  afibrded  by  the  instances  of 
extravagant  adulation  and  base  humility, 
which  occur  in  his  addresses  to  those  upon 
whom  his  fortune  depended.  After  he  gets 
into  the  society  of  BoUngbroke  and  Oxford* 
and  up  to  the  ace  of  forty,  these  are  ooraposed 
ia  something  of  a  better  taste ;  bnt  the  true 
models  are  to  be  found  in  his  addresses  to  Sir 
William  Temple,  the  first  and  most  honoured 
of  his  patrons,  upon  whose  sickness  and  re- 
covery he  has  indited  a  haroio  epistle  and  a 
Pindaric  ode,  more  fulsome  and  eztrnvacant 
than  any  thing  that  had  then  proceeded  from 
di»  pen  even  of  a  poet-laureate ;  and  to  whom, 
alter  he  had  left  his  family  in  bad  hmnour, 
he -sends  a  miseraUe  epistle,  entreating  a  cer- 
tifioate  of  character,  in  terms  which  are  scarce- 
ly consistent  with  the  oonsoiousness  of  de- 
ssrring  it;  and  are,  at  all  events,  infinitely 
inconsistent  with  the  proud  and  peremptory 
tone  which  he  assumed  to  those  who  wooid 
bear  with  it.  A  few  lines  may  be  worth 
quoting.  He  was  then  full  twenty-seven  yean 
m  ace,  and  a  candidate  for  ordmation.  After 
exptaining  this,  he  adds— 

"I  entreat  that  your  honour  wilt  consider  this, 
and  will  pleaM  to  send  me  tome  centficate  of  my 
behaviour  during  shnosf  three  years  in  your  fiimity; 
tliNiliismlinastdo>allysarfnQjnssn> 


etcoae  my  many  weaknesses  ani  oversights,  i 

more  to  aay  any  thing  to  my  advantage.  The  par* 
tieulare  expected  of  me  are  what  relate  to  morals 
and  learning,  and  the  rensons  of  qattiing  your 
honour's  family,  that  is,  whether  the  last  was  oc- 
casiotted  by  any  ill  actions.  They  are  all  left  entirely 
to  your  honour's  mercy t  though  in  the  first  I  think 
J  cannot  reproach  myself  any  farther  than  for  «•• 

'*  This  is  all  I  dare  beg  at  present  from  your  honour, 
under  circumstances  of  life  not  worth  your  regard. 
What  is  left  me  to  wish  (next  to  the  health  and  pros- 
perity of  your  honour  and  family),  is,  that  Heaven 
would  one  day  allow  me  the  opportunity  of  lesTtDg 
my  acknowledgments  at  ]^our  ieex  for  so  many  fii- 
vours  I  have  received ;  which,  whatever  effect  they 
have  had  upon  my  fortune,  shall  i^cver  fail'to  have 
the  greatest  upon  my  mind,  in  appitivifg  myself, 
upon  all  occasions,  your  honour's  most  obedieM 
and  most  dutiful  servant."—- Vol.  xv.  pp.  230,  231. 

By  far  the  most  characteristic,  and  at  the 
same  time  most  discreditable  anu  most  inter- 
esting part  of  Swift's  history^  however,  is  that 
which  relates  to  his  connection  with  the  three 
unfortunate  women,  whose  happiness  he  rth 
ined^  and  whose  reputation  he  did  what  was 
in  Imn  to  destroy.  We  say,  the  three  women 
— for  though  Varina  was  cast  ofi*  before  he 
had  fame  or  practice  enough  in  composition 
to  celebrate  her  in  song,  like  Stella  or  Vanessa^ 
her  injuries  seem  to  have  been  nearly  as  great, 
and  altogether  as  unpardonable  as  those  of  the 
other  two.  Soon  after  leaving  college,  he 
appears  to  have  formed^  or  at  best  professed^ 
an  attachment  to  a  Miss  Jane  Waryng,  the 
sister  of  a  fellow-student,  to  whom  his  assidu- 
ities seemed  to  have  rendered  him  acceptable, 
and  with.whom  he  corresponded  for  a  series 
of  years,  under  the  preposterous  name  of  Va- 
rina. There  appear  to  be  but  two  letters  of  this 
correspondence  preserved,  both  written  by 
Swift,  one  in  the  height  of  his  passion,  and 
the  other  in  its  decline — and  both  extremely 
characteristic  and  curious.  The  first  is  dated 
in  1696,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  ex- 
treme badness  and  stupidity;  though  it  is  full 
enough  of  love  and  lamentation.  The  lady, 
it  seems,  had  long  before  confessed  a  mutual 
flame;  out  prudential  considerations  made' 
her  averse  to  an  immediate  union, — upon 
which  the  lover  raves  and  complains  in  the 
following  deplorable  sentences, — ^written,  it 
will  be  observed,  when  he  was  on  the  borders 
of  thirty,  and  proving,  along  with  his  early 
poems,  now  veiy  late  ne  came  to  the  use  of 
nis  faculties. 

*•  Madam — Impatience  is  the  most  inseparable 
(juatity  of  a  lover,  and  indeed  of  every  person  wh<^ 
is  in  pursuit  of  a  design  whereon  be  conceives  hie 
greateet  happiness  or  misery  to  depend.  It  is  iha 
same  thing  in  war,  in  eonris,  and  in  common  busi* 
neas.  Every  one  who  hunts  after  pleasure,  or  fame, 
or  fortune,  n  still  restless  and  uneasy  till  he  has 
hunted  down  his  game;  and  all  this  is  not  only 
very  natural,  but  something  reasonable  too;  fore 
violent  desire  is  little  better  than  a  distemper,  and 
therefore  men  are  not  to  blame  in  looking  after 
a -erne.  /  find  mywff  hMf^Ay  infteiei  with  tkU 
nmladg,  and  am  easily  vain  enough  to  believe  il 
has  some  very  good  reasons  to  excuse  it.  For  in- 
deed,  in  my  case,  there  are  some  circuntatances 
which  will  admit  pardon  for  more  than  ordinary 
disquiets.  That  dearest  object  upoo  whicli  ei 
my  prospect  of  happiness  entirely  depends*  is  i« 
psivsUMi  daof^r  to  be  rsnsfedfur-^Tsr  from  spy 
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rfgiit.  Vtoiiia*«  \W&  m  dtily  watHog ;  and  thouob 
one  just  and  honourable  action  would  furniah  h«aiik 
to  her*  and  unspeakable  happiness  to  ua  both,  vet 
aome  power  that  repinea  at  human  felicity  has  tnat 
iafluence  to  hold  her  continualhr  doating  upon  her 
eraaity,  and  ine  on  the  cause  olit. 

'*  Would  to  Heaven  you  were  but  a  while  aensi- 
bte  of  the  thoughts  into  which  my  present  distrac- 
tions plunge  me ;  they  haU  me  a  thousand  loaya, 
ffmd  I  not  able  to  hrar  tfum.  It  is  ao,  by  Hetntn: 
The  love  of  Varina  is  of  more  trssical  conaequence 
ikan  her  cruelty.  Would  to  God  you  had  treated 
tttd  acorned  me  from  the  beginning;.  It  waa  your 
pity  opened  the  first  way  to  my  misfortune ;  and 
now  your  love  is  fininliing  my  ruin :  and  is  it  ao 
then  f  In  one  fortnight  I  must  take  eternal  farewell 
•f  Varina :  and  (I  wonder)  will  she  weep  at  part- 
ijBff,  a  little  to  justify  her  poor  preteocaa  of  aoma 
•Iroetion  lo  me  I 

'*  Surely,  Vortna,  you  have  but  a  verY  mean 
opinion  oithe  ioys  that  accompany  a  true,  honour- 
tble,  unlimited  li>ve ;  yet  either  nature  and  our  an- 
eatton  have  higiily  deceived  us,  or  else  all  other 
Mblunary  tilings  are  dross  in  comparison*  la  it 
possible  you  can  be  yet  insensible  to  the  prospect 
of  a  rapture  and  delight  so  innocent  and  so  exalted  7 
Bjf  Heaven^  Varinot  you  are  more  experienced  and 
luLve  le»s  virgin  innocence  than  I.  Would  not  yiMir 
conduct  make  one  think  you  were  hugely  skilled 
in  all  the  little  politic  meihoda  of  intrigue?  Love, 
with  ike  gall  of  too  much  discretion,  is  a  thousand 
tiwea  worse  than  with  none  at  alL  It  is  a  peculiar 
part'  of  nature  which  art  dcbaucbesi  but  cannot 
improve. 

**  Farewell,  madam;  and  may  love  make  you  a 
while  forget  your  temper  to  do  me  justice.  Only 
rememlter,  that  if  you  tttill  refuse  to  be  mintt  «9u 
miil  quickly  hue,  for  ever  lose,  him  thai  has  resolved 
U  die  as  he  has  livi-d,  all  yours,  Jos.  Swift."— 
Vol.  XV.  pp.  232—237. 

Notwithstanding  these 
he  neitlier  died — nor  married — nor  broke  oi 
the  ootinection,  for  four  years  thereafter;  in 
the  latter  part  of  which,  haying  been  at  last 
presented  to  two  living  in  Ireland,  worth 
iiear  400Z.  a  year,  the  lady  seems  to  have 
been  reduced  to  remind  hun  of  his  former 
impatience,  and  fairly  to  ask  him,  whether 
his  affections  had  suffered  any  alteration.  Ilis 
answer  to  this  appeal  is  contained  in  the 
second  letter ; — and  is,  we  think,  one  of  the 
most  complete  patterns  of  meanness,  selfish- 
,  we  have  ever  met  with. 


ness)  and 

The  truth  undoubtedly  was,  that  his  affections 
were  estranged,  and  had  probably  settled  by 
this  time  on  the  tmfortunate  Stella:  but  in- 
stead of  either  fairly  avowing  this  inconstancy, 
ot  hoaourably  fuluUing  engagements,  froni 
which  inconstancy  permips  could  not  release 
him.  he  thinks  fit  to  write,  in  the  most  frigpd, 
insolent,  and  hypocritical  terms,  undeiralcun^ 
kw  fortune  ana  person,  and  finding  fault  with 
her  humour ; — and  yet  pretending,  that  if  she 
iMald  only  comply  with  certain  conditions 
wliieh  he  specifies,  ne  might  still  be  persuaded 
to  venture  nimself  with  her  into  the  perils  of 
matrimony.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  when 
1m  ufg^  immediate  marriage  so  passionately 
in  1696,  he  had  no  provision  in  the  world,  and 
fQust  htive  intended  to  live  on  her  .fortwie, 
which  >ae]ded  about  100/.  a  year,  and  that  he 
thought  her  health  ds  well  as  happiness  would 
1m  saved  by  the  match.  In  1700,  when  he 
JMd  goi  Iwa  livings^  he  addresses  her  as  fol- 
-» 

>ire,  tlUMfore,  yoa  wiB  lel^nM  kMW  if 


yoor  heakli  be  oilnrwisa  than  it  was  when  j^ 
luld  me  the  doctora  advised  you  against  mnrrivep 
as  what  would  certainly  hazard  your  life.  Ktn 
they  or  you  grown  of  another  opinion  m  this  parrie* 
alar  ff  are  voa  in  a  condition  to  manage  donMsiie- 
alTairs,  with  an  income  of  leas  (perhnps)  than  360lt 
a-year  I  (it  must  have  been  near  500/.)  have  yoa 
•such  an  inclination  to  my  person  and  humour,  as 
to  comply  with  my  desires  and  way  of  living,  and 
endeavour  to  make  us  both  as  happy  as  you  can  f 
can  you  bend  your  love  and  eateem  and  indiffbrenre' 
to  otoera  the  aame  way  aa  I  do  mine  ff  shall  I  have'^ 
ao  much  power  in  your  heart,  or  you  ao  much  gov* 
emment  of  your  paaaions,  aa  to  grow  in  good.' 
humour  upon  ray  approach,  though  provoked  by  a 
T  nav(  .  . 


have  you  so  much  good  nature  aa  to 
endeavour  by  soft  words  to  smooth  any  rugged 
humour  occasioned  by  the  cross  accidenta  of  life  t 
ahaU  the  place  wherever  your  huaband  is  throws* 
be  more  welcome  than  courts  or  cities  wiihool 
him  I  In  short,  these  are  some  of  the  necessary  au* 
thods  to  please  men,  who,  like  me,  are  deep  read  m* 
the  world  ;  and  to  a  person  thus  made,  1  should  £e 
proud  in  giving  aU  due  returns  towards  moMhtg' 
her  happyr—Vol  xv.  pp.  247, 248. 

He  then  tells  her,  that  if  every  thing  eke 
were  suitable,  he  should  not  care  whether 
her  person  were  beautiful,  or  her  fortune  laige. 

*'  Cleanlineas  in  the  first,  and  competency  in  the* 
other,  is  all  I  look  for.  I  deaire,  indeed,  a  plentiful 
revenue,  bat  would  ratliar  it  ahould  be  of  my  oimt 
thouffh  I  should  bear  from  a  wife  to  bo  reproacbea- 
for  the  greatest,"— Vol.  xv.  pp.  248. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  his  indifferenoe^ 
or  rather  his  ill-disguised  disinclination)  be 
adds— 

'*  The  dismal  acconnt  you  say  I  have  given  you 
of  my  livings  I  can  assure  you  to  be  a  true  one; 
and,  aince  it  ia  a  diamal  one  even  in  your  owa- 
opinion,  you  eon  best  draw  consequences  from  iU 
'1  he  place  where  Dr.  Bolton  lived  ia  upon  a  living, 
which  he  keeps  with  the  deanery ;  but  the  |>lace 
of  residence  for  that  they  have  given  me  is  within 
a  mile  of  a  town  called  Trim,  twenty  mites  from- 
henoe;  and  there  ia  no  other  way  but  to  hire  a 
house  at  Trim,  or  build  one  on  the  spot :  the  Jbra$i 
is'hardiy  to  be  dons,  and  the  other  1  am  too  poor  U 
perform  at  praaefU."— Vol.  xv.  p.  246. 

The  lady,  as  was  to  be  esg^ted,  broke  off 
aU  correspoodenee  after  this  letter— and  8» 
ended  Swift's  first  matrimonial  engagement 
and  first  eternal  passion ! — ^What  became  of 
the  unhappy  person,  ^hom  he  thus  heartlessly 
abandonea,  with  impaired  health,  and  morti«^ 
fied  affections,  after  a  seven-years'  courtahipy 
is  nowhepe  explained.  The  faie  of  his  neist. 
victim  is  at  least  more  notorious. 

Esther  Jt^son*  better  known  to  the  reader 
of  Swift's  works  dv  the  name  of  Stelloj  wa» 
the  child  of  a  London  merchant,  who  died  iisr 
her  in&acy ;  when  she  went  wita  her  mother, 
who  was  a  friend  of  Sir  W.  Temple's  sister, 
to  reside  at  Moorpark,  where  Swift  was  then 
domesticaled.  Some  part  of  the  charae  of  her 
education  devolved  upwi  him; — and  though 
he  was  twenty  years  her  senior,  the  iuteresi 
with  which  he  regarded  her,  appears  to  have- 
ripened  into  som^ing as-much  like  affectioo} 
as  oould  find  a  place  in  his  seltiah  bosom^ 
Soon  after  Sir  William's  death,  he  got  his 
Irish  livings,  besides  a  ooasiderable  legae^' ; — 
and  as  she  had  a  small  independence  of*^  her 
own,  it  is  obvious  that  there  was  nothhi^ .  to^ 
prevent  their  honourable  and  immediate  union* 
MflM  oc4d-bleod0d  faaky  er  aiaihitiai^  hawn 
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•ter,  or  some  pc^e  antieipatioti  of  kis  own 
possible  inconstancy,  deterred  him  from  this 
oxiward  and  open  coarse ;  and  led  him  to  an 
arrangement  which  was  dishononrable  and 
absui^  in  the  beginning,  and  in  the  end  pro- 
uuctive  of  the  most  accumulated  misery.  He 
prevailed  upon  her  to  remove  her  residence 
from  the  bosom  of  her  own  fEumily  in  Eng- 
land, to  his  immediate  neighbourhood  in  Ire- 
land, where  she  took  lodgings  with  an  elderly 
companion,  of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Diiigley — 
avowedly  lor  the  sake  of  his  society  and  pro- 
tection, and  on  a  footing  of  intimacy  so  very 
iBtrange  and  unprecedented,  that  whenever  he 
left  his  parsonage  house  for  England  or  Dub- 
lin, these  ladies  immediately  took  possession, 
and  occupied  it  till  he  came  back. — ^A  situa- 
tion so  extraordinary  and  undefined,  was  liable 
of  course  to  a  thousand  misconstructions  ]  and 
must  have  been  felt  as  degrading  by  any 
woman  of  spirit  and  delicacy:  and  accord- 
ingly, though  the  master  of  this  Platonic  se- 
raglio seems  to  have  used  all  manner  of  paltry 
and  insulting  practices,  to  protect  a  reputation 
which  he  h»l  no  right  to  brin^  into  question, 
— by  never  seeing  her  except  m  the  presence 
of  Mrs.  Dingley,  and  never  sleeping  under 
the  same  roof  with  her, — it  is  certain  both 
that  the  coimection  was  regarded  as  indeco- 
rous by  persons  of  her  own  sex,  and  that  she 
herself  felt  it  to  be  humiliating  and  improper. 
Accordingly,  within  two  years  after  her  set- 
tlement in  Ireland,  it  appears  that  she  encou- 
raged the  addresses  ot  a  clergyman  of  the 
name  of  Tisdall,  between  whom  and  Swift 
there  was  a  considerable  intimacy ;  and  that 
she  would  have  married  him,  ana  thus  sacri- 
ficed her  earliest  attachment  to  her  freedom 
and  her  honour,  had  she  not  been  prevented 
by  the  private  dissuasions  of  that  false  friend, 
who  did  not  choose  to  give  up  his  own  claims 
to  her,  although  he  had  not  the  heart  or  the 
Honour  to  make  her  lawfully  his  own.  She 
was  then  a  blooming  beauty,  of  little  more 
than  twenty,  with  mie  black  hair,  delicate 
features,  andf  a  playful  and  affectionate  char- 
acter. It  seems  doubtful  to  us,  whether  she 
originally  felt  for  Swift  any  thing  that  could 
properly  be  called  love — arid  her  willingness 
to  marry  another  in  the  first  days  of  their 
connection,  seems  almost  decisive  on  the 
subject :  but  the  ascendancy  he  had  acquired 
ever  her  mind,  and  her  long  habit  of  submit- 
ting her  own  judgment  and  mclinations  to 
his,  gave  him  at  least  an  equal  power  over 
her,  and  moulded  her  pliant  afiPections  into 
too  deep  and  exclusive  a  devotion.  Even 
before  his  appointment  to  the  Deanery  of  St. 
Patrick's,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  devise 
any  apology  for  his  not  marrying  her,  or  allow- 
ing her  to  marry  another ;  the  only  one  that 
he  ever  appears  to  have  stated  himself,  via. 
the  want  of  a  sufficient  fortune  to  sustain  the 
expenses  of  matrimony,  being  palpably  absortl 
in  the  mouth  of  a  man  bom  to  nothing,  and 
already  more  wealthy  than  nine-tenths  of  his 
order :  but,  after  he  obtained  that  additional 
preferment,  and  was  thus  ranked  among  the 
wen  bend^ced  dignitaries  of  the  establish- 
taen^  it  ww  plamly  an  insoh  upon  commmi 


sense  to  pretend  that  it  was  the  want  of  mo- 
ney that  prevented  him  from  fulfilling  his 
engagements.  Stella  was  then  twenty-six, 
and  he  near  forty-five  3  and  both  had  hitherto 
lived  very  far  within  an  income  that  was  now 
more  than  doubled.  That  she  now  expected 
to  be  made  his  wife,  appears  from  the  pains 
he  takes  in  the  Journal  indirectly  to  destroy 
that  expectation;  and  though  the  awe  in 
which  he  habitually  kept  her,  probably  pre- 
vented her  either  from  complaining,  or  in- 
quiring into  the  cause,  it  is  now  certain  that 
a  new  attachment,  as  heartless,  as  unprinci- 
pled, and  as  fatal  in  its  consequences  as  eilh«9r 
of  the  others,  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  cruel 
and  unpardonable  proceeding. 

During  his  residence  in  London,  from  1710 
to  1712.  he  had  leisure,  in  the  intervals  of  his 
political  labours,  to  form  the  acquaintance  of 
Miss  Esther  Vanhomrigh,  whose  unfortunate 
love  he  luis  recorded,  with  no  great  delicacy, 
under  the  name  of  Vanessa.  This  youns 
lady,  then  only  in  her  twentieth  year,  joined 
to  ail.  the  attractions  of  youth,  fashion,  and 
elegance,  the  still  more  dangerous  gifts  of  a 
lively  imagination,  a  confiding  temper,  and  a 
cajmcity  of  strong  and  permanent  aflection — 
Swift,  regardless  of  the  ties  which  bound  him 
to  Stella,  allowed  himself  to  be  engaged  by 
those  qualities;  and,  without  explaining  the 
nature  of  those  ties  to  his  new  idol,  strove  by 
his  assiduities  to  obtain  a  return  of  affections- 
while  he  studiously  concealed  from  the  tm- 
happy  Stella  the  wrong  he  was  conscious  of 
doing  her.  We  willingly  borrow  the  words 
of  his  partial  biographer,  to  tell  the  rest  of  a 
story,  which,  we  are  afraid,  we  should  tell 
with  little  temper  ourselves. 

"  While  Vanetta  was  occupying  much  of  hia 
time,  and  much  doubtleM  of  his  thoughts,  she  is 
never  onco  mentioned  in  the  Journal  directly  by 
name,  and  ie  only  twioe  casuaUjr  indicated  by  the 
title  of  Vanhomr^h's  eldest  daughter.  There  was, 
therefore,  a  consciousnese  on  Swift's  part,  that  his 
attachment  10  his  younger  pupil  was  of  a  nature 
which  could  not  be  gratilying  to  her  predecessor, 
alibougb  he  probably  shut  his  own  eyes  to  ine  con- 
sequences  of^an  inumacy  which  be  wished  to  con- 
ceal from  those  of  Stella.  Mtas  Vanhomrigh*  io 
the  mean  while,  conscious  of  the  pleasure  which 
Swift  received  from  her  society,  and  of  the  advan- 
tages of  youth  and  fortune  which  she  possessed, 
aiS  ignorant  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
he  stood  with  respect  to  another,  naturally,  and 
surely  without  oficnce  either  to  reaaoo  or  virtoet 
g«ve  way  to  the  hope  of  forming  an  union  with  a 
man  whose  talents  hsd  first  attracted  her  adroira^ 
tion,  and  whose  attentions,  in  the  course  of  thehr 
mutual  studies,  bad,  by  degrees,  gained  her  afiec- 
tions,  and  seemed  to  warrant  his  own.  The  friends 
continued  10  use  the  language  of  ftiendaUp,  bai 
with  the  assiduity  and  eamestneas  of  a  warmer 
passion,  until  Vanessa  rent  aaandertbe  veil,  by  in 
timating  to  Swift  the  stale  of  her  aflections ;  and  in 
this,  as  she  conceived,  she  was  justified  bv  his  own 
favourite,  though  dangerous  maxim,  of  doing  that 
which  seems  in  iwelf  right,  without  respect  to  tbm 
common  opinion  of  the  world.  We  eannot  douM 
that  he  aetqally  feU  the  '  shame,  fhsappomtmeat, 
fpiilt,  surprise,'  expressed  in  his  celebrated  poem. 
Sioogh  he  had  not  courage  to  take  the  open  and 
manry  course  of  avowing  ihoee  engagements  with 
fifella,  or  other  impediments  whwh  prevented  hiaa 
from  accepting  the  band  and  fiKtane  of  her  nval.*- 
WithMNf  llMPBfiHe,  aiakipg  this  paiafid  bMtjiirt 
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eotrfewion,  lie  sttsweM  t^e  tromil  of  YaneaM'fe 
passion,  at  first  in  ntliery,  and  afterwards  by  an 
offer  of  devoted  and  everlasting  friendship,  founded 
OD  the  basis  of  virtuoas  esteem.  Vanessa  eeeins 
neither  to  have  been  contented  nor  silenced  by  the 
result  of  her  declaration;  but  to  the  very  close  of 
her  life  persisted  in  endeavouring,  by  entreaties  and 
argutnenrs,  to  extort  a  more  hvely  return  to  her 
fiaaaion,  than  this  cold  proffer  was  calculated  to 
f^rd. 

*'  The  effect  of  his  increasing  intimacy  with  the 
fascinating  Vanessa,  may  be  plainly  traced  in  the 
Journal  to  Stella,  which,  in  the  course  of  its  pro- 
gress, becomes  more  and  more  cold  and  indiner- 
•m,--*bre8!be8  fswcr  of  those  aspirations  after  the 
■<)uiet  feiicity  of  a  life  devoted  to  M.  D.  and  the 
willows  at  baracor,— -uses  less  frequently  the  affec- 
tionate iargon,  called  the  *  little  language,'  in  which 
Ilia  fondness  at  first  displays  itself, — and,  in  short, 
exhibits  all  the  symptoms  of  waning  affection. 
Stella  was  neither  blind  to  the  altered  style  of  his 
correspondence,  nor  deaf  to  the  rumoura  which 
were  wafted  to  Ireland.  Her  lettera  are  not  pre- 
served *,  but,  from  several  passages  of  the  Journal, 
it  appears  (bat  the^  intimated  displeasure  and  jea- 
lousy, which  Swift  endeavours  to  appease. 

'*  Upon  Swift's  return  to  Ireland,  we  may  guess 
at  fhe  disturbed  state  of  his  feelings,  wounded  at 
once  by  nn^ratified  ambition,  and  harassed  by  his 
affection  bemg  divided  between  two  objects,  each 
worthy  of  his  attachment,  and  each  having  great 
claims  upon  him,  while  neither  was  likely  to  remain 
contented  with  the  limited  return  of  friendship  in 
exchange  for  love,  and  that  friendship  too  divided 
with  a  rival.  l*he  claims  of  Stella  were  preferable 
in  point  of  date ;  and,  to  a  man  of  honour  and  good 
Xoiih,  in  every  respect  irreaistible.  She  had  resigned 
her  country,  her  friends,  and  even  hazarded  her 
character,  m  hopes  of  one  day  being  united  to 
Swrfr.  But  if  Stella  had  made  the  greatest  sacri- 
fice, Vanessa  was  the  more  important  victim.  She 
-had  youth,  fortune,  fashioit;  all  the  acqiiircd  ac- 
eomplishments  and  information  in  which  Stella  was 
deficient ;  possessed  at  least  as  much  wit,  and  cer- 
tainly higher  powers  of  imagination.  That  he  had 
no  intention  to  marry  Vaneaaa,  is  evident  from  pas- 
sages in  his  letters,  which  are  inconsistent  with 
tmc.h  an  arrangement;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
whole  tenor  excludes  that  of  guiliy  intimacy.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  conduct,  with  respect  to  Stella, 
was  equally  dubious.  So  aoon  as  he  waa  settled  in 
the  Deancry-hoose,  his  firat  care  waa  to  secure 
lodgings  for  Mrs.  Dingley  and  Stella,  upon  Or- 
morid'a  Qnay,  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Liffy ;  and 
to  resume,  with  the  same  suarded  caution,  the  in- 
tercourse which  had  formerly  existed  between  them. 
But  circnmsihncessoon  compelled  him  to  give  that 
connection  a  more  definite  character. 

"  Mrs.  Vanhomriffh  was  now  dead.  Her  two 
tons  survived  her  out  «  short  time ;  and  the  cir- 
icnmstancea  of  (be  young  ladies  were  ao  fiir  em- 
barrassed by  inoonsiderate  expencea,  as  gave  them 
«  handsome  excuse  for  retiring  to  Ireland,  where 
tbeir  father  had  left  a  email  property  near  Celbridge. 
The  arrival  of  Vaneaaa  in  Dublin  esDciied  (ho  ap- 
Drehensions  of  Swift,  and  the  jeakmay  of  Sielte. 
However  impmdenily  the  Dean  might  have  in- 
dulged himself  and  the  unfortunate  yoang  lady,  by 
^aooenting  her  society  during  his  residence  in  Enf 
fand,  iImib  ia  no  doubt  that  he  was  alive  to  all  the 
hazards  that  might  accrue  to  the  reputation  and 
peace  of  both,  by  continuing  the  aame  intimacy  in 
.Dubbn.  But  the  neane  of  avoiding  it  were  no 
longer  in  hia  power,  although  his  reiterated  re- 
laonstraneaeaasumed  even  ihe  character  of  unkind- 
Maa.  She  importuned  him  with  complainta  of  ne- 
Aleot  and  cruelty;  and  it  waa  obvioua,  that  any 
Uueiaive  mtaaura  to  break  their  corgeapondanco, 
'MiouU  be  attended  with  aome  auch  tiMic  oouae- 
'^uenoe,  ae,  though  late,  at  langth  condnded  tb^ 
l^^n^'  *  "«■  engaged  in  a  labyrinth,  where  perao 
*««raM  waa  wrong,  UDdretfleaiaeesMd  ' 


poeaibta,  Bwlft  raaolved  to  temporiaav  ia  huvm 
probably,  that  time,  accident,  ibe  mutability  inc^ 
dent  to  violent  affectiona,  might  extricate  himself 
and  Vanessa  from  the  snare  in  which  his  own 
culpable  imprudence  had  involved  ihem.  Mean 
while,  he  continued  (o  bestow  on  her  those  marks 
of  regard  which  it  waa  impossible  to  refuse  to  har 
feelings  towsrds  him,  even  if  (hey  had  not  been 
reciprocal.  But  (he  conduct  which  he  adopiei 
aa  kindeat  (o  Miss  Vanhomrish,  waa  likely  to  prove 
fatal  to  Stella.  His  fears  snd  affectiona  were  next 
awakened  for  that  early  favourite,  whofe  suppress- 
ed ^rief  and  jealousy,  acting  upon  a  frame  naturally 
delicate,  menaced  her  health  in  an  alarming  man* 
ner.  The  feeiinga  with  which  SwiA  beheld  the 
wreck  which  hia  conduct  had  occasioned,  will  not 
bear  description.  Mrs.  Johnson  had  forsaken  her 
country,  and  clouded  even  her  reputation,  to  be- 
come the  sharer  of  his  fortunes,  when  at  iheir 
lowest ;  and  the  implied  ties  by  which  he  waa  bound 
to  make  her  compenaation,  were  aa  atrong  aa  the 
most  solemn  promise,  if  indeed  even  proiiiiaea  of 
future  marriage  bad  not  been  actually  exchanged 
between  them.  He  employed  Dr.  St.  George 
Ashe,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  his  tutor  and  early  friend, 
to  request  ine  cause  of  her  melancholy ;  and  he 
received  the  answer  which  his  conscience  musk 
hsve  anticipated*— 4t  waa  her  aensibilitjr  to  his  recent 
indifference,  and  to  the  discredit  which  her  own 
character  auatained  from  the  long  subsistence  of 
the  dubious  and  mysterious  connection  between 
them.  To  convince  her  of  the  constancy  of  his 
affection,  and  to  remove  her  beyond  the  reach  of 
calumnjr,  there  waa  but  one  remedy.  To  this  com- 
munication Swift  replied,  that  he  had  formed  two 
reaolutiona  concerning  matrimony  t-^-one,  that  ha 
would  not  marry  till  possessed  of  a  competent  for- 
tune ;  the  other,  that  the  event  should  take  place 
at  a  time  of  life  which  gave  him  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect to  see  his  children  settled  in  the  world.  The 
independence  proposed,  he  said,  he  had  not  yet 
achieved,  being  at  ill  embarrassed  by  debtj  and,  on 
(he  other  hancf,  he  was  past  that  term  ot  life  after 
which  he  had  determined  never  to  marry.  Yet  ha 
was  ready  to  go  through  the  ceremony  for  the  case 
of  Mre.  Johnson's  mind,  providing  it  should  re- 
main a  strict  secret  from  the  public,  and  that  (hey 
should  continue  to  live  aeparately.  and  in  the  aame 
guarded  manner  as  formerly.  To  these  hard  lerma 
Stella  subscribed  ;  they  relieved  her  own'mind  at 
least  from  all  acruplcs  on  the  improprieiv  of  their 
connection ;  and  they  aoothed  her  jealousy,  by 
rendering  it  impossibre  that  Swift  should  ever  give 
his  bond  to  her  rival.  They  were  married  in  (ha 
garden  of  the  Deanery,  by  the  Bishop  of  Clogber, 
in  the  year  1716."— Vol.  l  pp.  229—238. 

Even  admitting  all  the  palliations  that  ar« 
here  suggeated,  it  is  plain  that  Swift's  conduct 
is  utterly  indefensible — and  that  his  ingenious 
biographer  thinks  nearly  as  ill  of  it  as  we  do. 
Supposing  it  possible  that  a  man  of  his  pene- 
tiution  shouldhave  inspired  an  innocent  voung 
girl  with  a  violent  nassion,  without  bcuig  at 
all  awaxe  of  it^  'what  possible  apology  can 
there  be  for  hi»  not  disclosing  his  engage- 
meats  with  Mrs.  Johnson^  and  peremptorily 
breaking  off  all  intercourse  with  her  rejected 
ritai? — ^He  was  bound  to  her  by  ties  even 
more  sacred  than  those  of  actual  marriage-— 
and  was  no  more  at  liberty,  under  such  cir* 
cumslanceS)  to  disguise  that  connection  than 
the  other : — or  if  he  had  himself  unconsciously 
imbibed  an  irresistible  passion  for  his  younger 
admirer,  it  would  have  been  far  less  guilty  or 
diehonouxable  to  have  avowed  this  to  Stellai 
and  followed  the  impulse  of  audi  a  fatal  at- 
taohment.    Ia«ith«r  of  tiKse-wa^^  h«  wooM. 
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kur^mndatlaMtoneof  hJSTiotina.  But 
be  had  not  the  apology  of  any  such  passion : 
and,  desirooB  apparently  of  flRTtng  bimeelf 
the  shock  of  any  anpleasant  disclosnre,  or 
wishing  to  secure  to  himself  the  gratilication 
of  boih  their  attachments,  he  endeavoured 
basely  to  conceal  from  each  the  ehaie  which 
Uie  other  had  in  his  atrections,  and  sacrificed 
tho  peace  of  both  to  the  indulgence  of  this 
,  mean  and  cold-blooded  duplicity.  The  same 
disgusting  selfishness  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
apparent,  in  the  mortifying  and  degrading 
oaaditions  he  annexed  to  his  nominal  marriage 
with  Stella,  for  the  concealment  of  which  no 
reason  can  be  assigned,  to  which  it  is  possible 
to  listen  with  patience, — at  least  alter  the 
death  of  Vanessa  had  removed  all  fear  of  its 
afflicting  or  irritating  that  unhappy  rival.  This 
tragical  event,  of  wnich  Swift  was  as  directly 
and  as  guiltily  the  cause,  as  if  he  had  plunged 
a  dagger  into  her  heart,  is  described  with 
much  reeling  by  Mr.  Scott,  who  has  added  a 
fuller  aoooont  of  her  previous  retirement  than 
ftny  former  editor. 

"  About  the  year  1717,  sbe  rBtired  from  Dablin, 
to  her  house  and  property  near  Celbridge,  to  nurse 
her  hopeless  passion  in  seclusion  from  ilie  world. 
Swift  seems  to  have  foreseen  and  warned  -her 
against  the  coneequences  of  this  aiep.  His  letters 
nniformly  exh<irt  her  to  seek  general  society,  te 
take  exercise,  and  to  divert,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  current  of  her  thoughts  from  the  unfortunate 
•objeci  which  was  preyme  upon  her  spirits.  He 
tven  exhorts  her  to  leave  Ireland.  Until  the  year 
1720,  he  never  appears  to  have  visited  her  at  Get- 
bridge ;  they  only  met  when  she  was  occasionally 
in  Dublin.  But  in  that  year,  and  down  to  the  time 
of  her  death,  Swift  came  repeatedly  to  Celbridge ; 
and.  from  the  information  of  a  most  obliging  cor- 
respondent, I  am  enabled  to  give  account  of  some 
minute  particulars  attending  them. 

*' Marley  Abbey,  near  Celbridge,  where  Mi» 
Vanhomrigh  resided,  is  built  much  in  the  form  of  a 
real  cloister,  especially  in  its  external  appearance. 
An  aged  man  (upwards  of  ninety  by  his  own  ac- 
couni^  showed  the  grounds  to  my  correspondent. 
He  was  the  son  of  mrs.  Vanhomrigh's  gardener, 
and  used  to  work  with  his  father  in  the  garden  when 
a  boy.  He  remembered  the  unfortunate  Vanessa 
well,  and  his  account  of  her  corresponded  with  the 
Qsual  description  of  her  person,  especially  as  to  her 
embonpoint.  He  said  she  went  seldom  abroad,  and 
saw  Utile  company:  her  constant  amusement  was 
readinir.  or  walking  in  the  garden.  Yet,  according 
to  this  atithority,  her  society  was  courted  by  several 
families  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  visited  her, 
notwithstanding  her  seldom  returning  that  atten- 
tion,— and  he  added,  that  her  manners  inierealed 
every  one  who  knew  her.    But  she  avoided  com- 

Siny,  and  was  always  melancholy  save  when  Dean 
wift  was  there,  and  then  she  seemed  happy. — 
^*he  garden  was  to  an  uncommon  degree  crowded 
i»ith  laurels.  1'he  old  man  said,  that  when  Miss 
Vanhomrigh  expected  the  Dean,  she  always  plant- 
ed, with  her  own  hand,  a  laurel  or  two  against  his 
arrival.  He  showed  her  favourite  seat,  still  called 
VaneBsa*s  Bower.  Three  .or  four  trees,  snd  some 
laurels,  indicate  the  apot.^  They  had  formerly, 
according  to  the  old  man's  information,  been  train- 
td  into  a  close  arbour.  There  were  two  seats  and 
and  a  rude  table  within  the  bower,  the  opening  of 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the  Liffy,  which  hnd 
a  romantic  effect ;  and  there  was  a  small  cascade 
that  murmured  at  some  distance.  Tn  this  seques- 
tered spot,  according  to  the  old  gardener^s  account, 
the  Dean  and  Vanessa  used  often  to  sit,  with  books 
i|p4  wjcitifUL-mtten*^  on  the  table  bsfore  itma^ 


"  VaneMa,  Itasi^es  mrning  oimr  har  uthmM 
attachment,  had.  duriitg  her  residence  in  thisaoS* 
tude.  the  care  of  nursing  the  declining  health  q( 
her  younger  aistcr,  who  at  length  died  about  1720, 
This  event,  oa  it  left  her  alone  in  the  world,  seems 
to  have  increased  the  mergy  of  her  fatal  passion  fo^ 
Swilt,  while  he,  on  the  contrary,  saw  room  forstiU 
greater  reserve,  uhen  her  situation  became  il:at  of 
a  solitary  female,  wiihuut  the  society  or  counts* 
nance  of  a  female  relation.  But  Miss  Vanhomrigh- 
irritated  ai  the  aituaiion  in  which  she  found  herself, 
determined  on  brincring  to  a  crisis  those  expects- 
tiona  of  an  anion  with  the  object  of  her  affections* 
to  the  hope  of  which  she  had  clung  amid  evarfi 
vicissitude  of  his  conduct  towards  her.  Ti\e  mos| 
probable  bar  was  his  undefined  connection  whh 
Mrs.  Johnson,  which,  as  it  must  have  been  per- 
fectly known  to  her,  had,  doubtless,  lona  excited 
her  secret  jealousy  :  ahliongh  only  a  single  hint  to 
that  purpose  is  to  be  found  in  their  correspondence, 
and  thai  so  early  as  171S,  when  she  writes  to  him, 
then  in  Ireland,  '•  If  you  are  very  happy,  it  is  ill- 
natured  of  you  not  to  tell  me  so,  except  'lis  vfhai 
i$  iHeon$i9Unt  ynth  mine.*  Her  silence  and  pa- 
tience under  this  state  of  nncertaiiny,  for  no  less 
than  eight  years,  must  have  been  partly  owing  to 
her  awe  for  Swift,  and  panl)r  perhaps  to  the  weak 
state  of  her  rival's  heahh,  which  from  year  to  year, 
seemed  to  announce  speedy  dissolution.  At  length, 
however,  Vanessa's  impatience  prevailed ;  and^sba 
ventured  on  the  decisive  step  of  writing  to  Mrs. 
Johnson  herself,  requesting  to  know  the  nature  of 
that  connection.  Stella,  in  reply,  informed  her  of 
her  marriage  with  the  Dean  ;  and,  full  of  the  high- 
est resentment  szainst  Swift  for  having  given  an- 
other female  such  a  right  hi  him  as  Miss  Vanhom- 
righ's  in(}uirie8  implied,  she  sent  to  him  her  rivaPs 
letter  of  interrogation,  and,  without  seeing  him,  or 
awaiting  his  reply,  retired  to  the  house  of  Mr.' 
Ford,  near  Dublin.  Every  reader  knows  the  con- 
sequence. Swift,  ill  one  of  those  paroxysms  of 
fury  to  which  he  was  liable,  both  from  temper  and 
disease,  rode  instantly  to  Marley  Abbey.  As  he 
entered  the  apartment,  the  sternness  of  his  counte- 
nance, which  was  peculiarly  formed  to  express  the 
fiercer  passions,  struck  the  unfortunate  VHueesa 
with  such  terror,  that  she  could  scarce  ask  whether 
he  would  not  sit  down.  He  answered  by  flingiiu^ 
a  letter  on  the  table :  and,  iostantly  leaving  tbq 
bouse,  mounted  his  horse,  and  returned  to  Dublin. 
When  Vanessa  opened  the  packet,  she  only  found 
her  own  letter  to  Stella.  It  was  her  death  warrant,' 
She  sunk  at  once  under  the  disaptMiiitment  of  th< 
delayed,  yet  cherished  hopes,  wh'ch  had  so  long 
sickened  her  heart,  and  beneath  the  unrestrainea 
wrath  of  him  for  whose  sake  she  had  indulged 
them.  How  long  she  survived  this  last  inteivicw,^ 
is  uncertain,  but  the  time  docs  not  seem  to  havo 
exceeded  a  few  weeks." — Life,  vol.  i.  pp.  248— 2S3. 

Amon^  the  novelties  of  the  present  edition, 
is  what  IS  called  a  complete  copy  of  the  cor^ 
respondence  betwixt  Swift  and  this  unfortu- 
nate lady.  To  us  it  is  manifest,  that  it  is  hf, 
no  means  a  complete  copy; — and,  on  the 
whole,  the  parts  tliat  are  now  published  foe 
the  first  time,  are  of  less  moment  than  those^ 
that  had  been  formerly  printed.  But  it  la 
altogether  a  very  interesting  and  painful  col-* 
lection:  and  there  is  something  to  us  inex* 
pressibly  touching  in  the  innocent  fondness,^ 
and  almost  childish  gaiety,  of  Vanessa  at  il^ 
conmiencement,  contrasted  with  the  dee(^ 
gloom  into  which  she  sinks  in  its  later  stagesji 
while  the  ardour  of  affection  which  breathes 
thmug)!  tha  wiiole^  mid  die  l0Be>  of  dotDted 
iimocenee  and  simpiieity  of  character  wMdV 
are  etety  where  preserved,  make  ns  boflf 
hate  ana  wonder  at  the  man  who  cou^  dd* 
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MJNWtttelT  brevk  a  heart  so  made  to  be  eher- 
i^ed.  We  cannot  renst  the  temptation  of 
extracting  a  little  of  the  only  part  of  this 
whole  publication  in  i^hich  any  thing  like 
heart  or  tendemero  is  to  be  discovered.  His 
fir^t  letter  is  written  immediately  after  their 
first  separation,  and  while  she  yet  believed 
that  his  slowness  in  returning  her  passion 
arose,  as  he  had  given  her  ample  warrant  to 
suppose,  (see  the  whole  of  the  poem  of  Cad- 
enus  ana  Vanessa,  vol.  xiv,)  from  nothing  but 
a  sense  of  the  unsuitableness  of  their  years 
and  habits,  which  would  give  way  to  the  con- 
tinued proofs  of  its  constancy  and  ardour. 
He  had  written  her  a  cold  note  on  his  journey, 
to  which  she  thus  rapturously  answers: — 

"  Now  you  are  good  beyond  expression,  in  send- 
ing me  that  dear  voluntary  from  St.  Alban's.  It 
r'vea  me  more  happiness  tlian  you  can  imagine,  or 
defHiribe,  to  find  tn«t  your  head  is  so  much  better 
alreody.  I  do  assure  you  all  my  wishes  are  em- 
ploved  for  the  continuance  of  it.  I  hope  the  next 
will  tell  me  they  have  been  of  force.  Pray,  why 
did  not  you  remember  me  at  Dunstable,  as  well  as 
Moll  t  Lord  !  what  a  monster  is  Moll  grown  since. 
But  nothing  of  poor  Hess;  except  that  the  mark 
will  be  in  the  same  place  of  Davilla  where  you  left 
it.  Indeed,  it  ie  not  much  advanced  yet,  for  I  bave 
been  studying  of  Rochefoucault  to  see  if  he  de- 
scribed as  much  of  love  as  I  found  in  myself  a  Sun- 
day, and  I  find  he  falls  very  short  of  it.  I  am  very 
Unpaiient  to  hear  from  you  at  Chester.  It  is  im- 
possible to  (ell  you  how  often  I  have  wished  you  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  an  orange  at  your  inn." — Vol. 
xiz,  pp.  403,  404. 

Upon  hearing  of  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  she 
writes  again  in  the  same  spirit. 

''Here  is  now  three  long  weeks  passed  since 
yoti  wrote  to  me.  Oh!  happy  Dublin,  that  can 
emplov  all  your  thougiits,  ana  happy  Mrs.  Emer- 
son, that  could  hear  from  you  the  moment  you 
landed.  Had  it  not  been  for  her,  I  should  be  vet 
more  uneasy  than  I  cm.  I  really  believe,  before 
you  leave  Ireland,  I  shall  give  you  just  reason  to 
wish  I  did  not  know  my  letters,  or  at  least  that  I 
toM  not  write :  and  I  had  rather  you  should  wish 
so,  than  entirely  forget  me.  Mr.  Lewis  has  given 
me  *  Le»  Dialogue$  Vet  Marte^y*  and  I  am  so 
charmed  with  them,  that  I  am  resolved  to  quit  my 
Utdy,  let  the  consequence  be  what  it  will,  except 
you  will  talk  to  me,  for  I  find  no  conversation  on 
earth  comparable  to  yours ;  so,  if  you  care  I  should 
stay,  do  but  talk,  and  you  will  keep  me  with  plea- 
sure."—Vol.  xix,  pp.  407—409. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  of  this  trifling 
of  a  heart  at  ease,  and  supported  by  enchant- 
mg  hopes.  It  is  miserable  to  think  now  sadly 
Ihte  style  is  changed,  when  she  comes  to  know 
better  the  object  on  whom  she  had  thus  irre- 
trievably lavished  her  affections.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  first  letter  that  appears  after  ^e  fol 
lowed  him  to  Ireland  in  1714 ;  and  it  appears 
to  VLB  infinitely  more  touching  and  pathetic, 
in  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  the  wretched- 
ness it  expresses,  than  all  the  eloquent  despair 
•f  all  the  heroines  of  romance.  No  man, 
with  a  heart,  we  think,  could  receive  such 
letters  and  live. 

"  Yo«  bM  me  be  etsv,  mni  you'd  see  me  as  oAsn 
•e  yea  ooaki .  yoa  Imd  belter  b«ve  sarid  es  often  es 
you  <couUI  get  the  better  of  your  inclinatione  so 
Diucb ;  qr  as  often  as  you  retnejnbered  there  was 
■neb  a  peteon  in  the  world.    If  you  continue  to 


treei  me  es  yon  do,  yon  will  not  be  maJv  wneesf 
by  me  km^.  'Tia  impossible  to  desenbe  what  1 
have  suffered  since  1  saw  yoa  last ;  I  am  sure  I 
oould  have  borne  the  rack  roadi  belter  than  those 
killing,  killing  words  of  yours.  Sometimes  1  ha^e 
resolved  to  die  without  seeing  you  more,  but  ihoee 
resolTes,  to  your  misfonune,  did  not  Inst  lung:  for 
there  is  someihing  in  human  nature  that  prompts 
one  BO  to  find  reliel  in  this  world :  I  must  em  way 
to  ii,  and  beg  you'd  aee  me*  aod  speak  fciiidly  to 
me !  for  I  am  sure  you  would  not  condemn  any 
one  to  suffer  what  I  have  done,  could  you  but  know  ' 
it.  The  reason  I  write  to  yon  is,  because  I  cannot 
tell  it  you,  should  I  see  you ;  for  when  I  begin  to 
complain,  th«*n  you  are  angrv,  and  there  is  some- 
thing in  your  look  so  awful,  that  it  strikes  roe  dumb. 
Ob !  that  you  may  hut  have  so  much  rpg»rd  tor  me 
left,  that  tnis  complaint  may  touch  your  soul  with 
pity.  I  say  as  little  as  ever  I  can.  Did  you  but 
know  what  I  thought,  I  atn  sure  it  would  more 
you.  Forgive  me,  and  believe  I  cannot  help  tell- 
ing you  this,  and  live.**— Vol,  xix.  p.  481. 

And  a  little  after, 

'*  I  am,  and  cannot  avoid  being  in  the  spleen  to 
the  last  degree.  Every  thing  combines  to  make 
me  80.  Yet  this  and  all  other  disappointments  in 
life  I  can  bear  with  ease,  but  that  of  being  neglected 
by  ...  .  Spleen  I  cannot  help,  so  you  must  ex- 
cuse it.  I  GO  all  I  can  to  get  the  better  of  it ;  but 
it  is  too  str<»ng  for  me.  I  have  read  more  since  1 
saw  Cad,  than  I  did  in  a  great  while  passed,  and 
chose  those  books  that  required  most  aiieniion,  on 

furpose  to  engage  my  thoughts,  but  I  find  the  mora 
think  the  more  unhappy  I  am. 
*'  I  had  once  a  mind  not  to  have  wrote  to  voo, 
for  fear  of  making  you  uneasy  to  find  me  so  dull ; 
but  I  could  not  aeep  to  that  resolution,  for  the 
pleasure  of  writing  to  you.  I'he  satisfaction  I  have 
m  your  remembering  me,  when  you  read  my  letters, 
and  the  delight  I  have  in  expecting  one  from  Cad, 
makes  me  rather  choose  to  give  you  some  uneasi- 
ness, than  add  to  my  own.*'— Vol.  xix.  pp.  431»  439L 

As  the  coiTespondence  draws  to  a  close,  her 
despair  becomes  more  eloquent  and  agonizing. 
The  following  two  letters  are  dated  in  1720. 

**  Believe  me,  it  .is  with  the  utmost  regret  that  I 
now  complain  to  you ; — ^yet  what  can  I  do  ?  1  must 
either  unload  my  heart,  and  tell  you  all  its  griefs, 
or  sink  under  the  inexpressible  distress  1  now  sufTei 
by  your  prodigious  neglect  of  me.  'Tis  now  ten 
long  weeks  since  I  saw  you,  and  in  all  that  time  I 
have  never  received  but  one  letter  from  you,  and 
a  little  note  with  an  excuse.  Oh,  how  have  yoa 
forgot  me!  You  endeavour  by  scveriiies  to  force 
me  from  you :  Nor  can  I  blame  you :  for  with  the 
utmost  distress  and  confusion,  I  behold  myself  the 
cause  of  uneasy  reflections  to  you,  ^et  1  cannot 
comfort  you,  but  here  declare,  that  *tis  not  in  the 
power  of  time  or  accident  to  lessen  the  inexpressible 
pspsion  which  I  have  for  .... . 

"  Put  my  passion  under  the  utmost  restraint, — 
send  me  as  oistant  from  you  as  the  earth  will  allow, 
— yet  you  cannot  banish  those  charming  ideas  which 
will  ever  slick  by  me  whilst  I  have  the  use  of 
memory.  Nor  is  the  love  I  bear  you  only  seated 
in  my  soul,  for  there  is  not  a  sinizle  atom  of  mv 
frame  that  is  not  blended  with  it.  Therefore,  don't 
flatter  yourself  that  separation  will  ever  change  .my 
sentiments ;  for  I  find  myself  unquiet  in  the  midst 
of  silence,  and  my  heart  is  at  once  pierced  with 
sorrow  and  love.  For  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me  what 
has  caused  this  prodiinous  change  on  you,  which  I 
have  found  of  laie.  If  you  have  the  least  remains  of 
pity  for  me  left,  tell  me  tenderly.  No :  don't :  teU 
It  so  that  it  may  cause  my  present  deatl ,  and  don't 
suffer  me  to  hve  a  life  like  a  languishing  death, 
which  is  the  only  life  I  can  lead,  v  vou  have  lost 
any  of  your  tenderness  for  me." — Vol.  xix.  pp.  441, 

*'  Tell  me  sincerely,  if  you  have  onee  wisM 
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HBlh  etmntneHP  to  see  me,  einee  I  wrote  bet  to 
fou.    No,  BO  far  from  that,  you  have  not  once 

S'lted  me,  though  I  told  yoa  how  I  was  dkire«sed. 
ytkude  is  insupporiable  to  a  mind  which  is  not  at 
ease.  I  hcve  worn  on  my  da?8  iu  sighing,  and  my 
ni^bto  wiih  waiching  and  thinking  of . . . .  who 
thinks  not  of  me.  How  many  letters  must  I  send 
yoa  before  I  shall  receive  an  answer?  Cati  you 
deny  me  in  my  misery  the  only  comfort  wbicn  I 
can  expect  at  present  f  Oh !  that  I  could  hope  to 
•ee  yutt  here,  or  that  1  could  go  to  yoa !  I  was 
born  with  violent  passtonsi  which  terminate  all  in 
one,  that  inexpressible  passion  I  have  for  you. 
Consider  the  killing  emotions  which  I  feel  from 

roar  neglect,  and  show  some  tenderness  for  me.  or 
•hall  lose  my  senses.  Sure  you  cannot  possibly 
be  so  much  taken  up,  bat  vou  might  command  a 
moment  to  write  lo  me,  and  force  your  incUnations 
to  do  so  great  a  charity.  I  firmly  believe,  could  I 
know  your  thoughts  which  no  human  creature  is 
capable  of  ettea:sing  at,  (because  never  any  one 
living  thought  like  you.)  I  should  fiiid  you  have 
often  in  a  rage  wished  me  religious,  hoping  then  I 
flhould  have  paid  my  devotions  to  Heaven:  but 
that  would  not  spare  jrou, — for  was  I  an  enthusiast, 
etill  youM  be  the  deity  1  should  worship.  VVhai 
marka  are  there  of  a  deity,  but  what  you  are  to  be 
known  by  f — you  are  present  everywhere :  your 
dear  image  is  always  before  mine  eyes.  Some- 
times you  strike  me  with  that  prodigious  awe,  I 
tremble  wi<h  tesr,  at  other  times  a  charming  com- 
passion shines  through  your  countenance,  which 
revives  my  soul.  Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  adore 
a  radiant  form  one  has  seen,  than  one  only  de- 
scribed f— Vol.  xix.  pp.  442,  443. 

From  this  heart-breaking  scene  we  turn  to 
another,  if  possible^  still  more  deplorable. 
Vanessa  was  now  dead.  The  grave  had 
heaped  its  tranquillising  mould  on  her  agi- 
tated heart,  and  given  ner  tormentor  assur- 
ance, that  he  should  no  more  suffer  from  her 
reproaches  on  earth ;  and  yet,  though  with  her 
the  last  pretext  was  extinguished  tor  refusing 
to  acknowledge  the  wife  he  had  so  infamously 
abused,  we  find  him,  with  this  dreadful  ex- 
ample oefore  his  eyes^  persisting  to  withhold 
from  his  remaining  victim,  that  late  and  im* 
perfect  justice  to  which  her  claim  was  so 
c^parent,  and  from  the  denial  of  which  she 
was  sinking  before  his  eyes  in  sickness  and 
fiOiTow  to  the  grave.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
to  8u<][ge8t  any  excuse  or  palliation  for  such 
cold-blooded  barbarity.  Even  thoush  we 
were  to  believe  with  Mr.  Scott,  that  he  had 
ceased  to  be  a  man,  this  would  afford  no 
apology  for  his  acting  like  a  beast!  He 
might  still  have  acknowledged  his  wife  in 
public;  and  restored  to  her  the  comfort  and 
the  honour,  of  which  he  had  robbed  her  with- 
out the  excuse  of  violent  passion,  or  thought- 
less precipitation.  He  was  rich,  far  beyond 
what  either  of  them  could  have  expected 
when  their  union  was  first  contemplated ;  and 
bad  attained  a  name  and  a  station  in  society 
which  made  him  independent  of  riches.  Yet, 
Cor  the  sake  of  avoiding  some  small  awkward- 
ness or  inconvenience  to  himself — ^to  be  se- 
cured from  the  idle  talking  of  those  who  might 
wonder  why,  since  they  were  to  marry,  they 
did  not  marry  before — or  perhaps  merely  to 
retain  the  object  of  his  regard  in  more  com- 
plete subjection  and  dependence,  he  could 
oear  to  see  her  pining,  year  after  year,  in 
solitude  and  degradation,  and  sinking  at  last 
IBlQ  an  oatiowlj  giav^e,  prepared  by  hia  hard 


and  imrelenting  refunl  to  clear  her  honour  to 
the  world,  even  at  her  dying  hour.  Thera- 
are  two  editions  of  this  dying  scene— one  oa 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  the  other  oa 
that  of  Mr.  Theophilus  Swift,  who  is  said  to 
have  received  it  from  Mrs.  White  way.  Mr* 
Scott^  who  is  unable  to  discredit  the  foimeri 
and  is  inclined  at  the  same  time  to  prefer  the 
least  disreputable  for  his  author,  is  reiluced 
to  the  necessity  of  supposing,  that  both  may 
be  true,  and  that  Mr.  Sheridan's  story  may 
have  related  to  an  earlier  period  than  thai 
reported  by  Mrs.  Whiteway.  We  shall  lay 
botlubefore  our  readera.    Mr.  Sheridan  sayi^ . 

**  *  A  short  lime  before  her  death,  a  scene  passed 
between  the  Dean  and  her,  an  account  of  winch  I 
had  frum  my  father,  and  which  I  sbsll  relate  with 
reluctance,  as  ii  seems  to  bear  more  bard  on  SwiA's 
humanir  V  than  any  other  part  oi  his  conduct  in  life. 
As  she  round  her  fiiuil  dissolution  approach,  a  few 
days  before  it  happened,  in  the  presence  of  Dr. 
Sheridan,  she  addressed  Swift  in  the  most  earnest 
and  pathetic  terms  to  grant  her  dyinc  request:- 
**  Thiat,  as  the  ceremony  of  marriage  bad  passea 
between  them,  though  tor  sundry  consideraiions 
they  had  not  cohaluied  in  that  state,  in  order  to  put 
it  out  of  the  power  of  slander  to  be  busy  wjih  fief 
fame  after  death,  she  adjured  him  by  their  (ri.  nd- 
shtp  to  let  her  have  the  satisfaction  of  dying  at 
least,  though  she  had  not  lived,  his  acknowledged 
wife.'* 

*'  *  Swift  made  no  reply,  but.  turning  on  his  heel, 
walked  siteniiy  out  of  the  room,  nor  ever  saw  her 
afterward,  during  the  few  days  she  l.veJ.  This 
behaviour  threw  Mrs.  Johnson  into  uns^peektble 
a^ponies,  and  for  a  time  she  sunk  under  the  weight 
ot  so  cruel  a  disappointment.  But  soon  after* 
roused  by  indignation,  she  inveighed  against  bis 
cruelty  in  the  bitterest  term^;  and,  sending  for  a 
lawyer,  made  her  will,  bequeathing  her  furMi^ie  by 
her  own  name  to  charitable  uses.  This  was  done 
in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Sheridan,  whom  fhe  ap- 
pointed one  of  her  executors.'  ** — Vol.  L  p.  357. 

If  this  be  true,  Swift  must  hare  had  the^ 
heart  of  a  monster :  and  it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence, whether,  when  her  death  was  nearer, 
he  })retended  to  consent  to  what  his  unhappy 
victim  herself  then  pathetically  declared  to 
be  'too  late;'  and  to  what,  at  all  erents,  cer- 
tainly never  was  done.  Mrs.  White way*s 
statement  is  as  foUows : — 

'*  *  When  Stella  was  in  her  last  weak  state,  and 
one  day  had  come  in  a  chair  to  the  Deanery,  she . 
was  wiih  difficulty  brought  into  the  parlour.  The 
Dean  had  prepared  some  mailed  wine,  ai'd  kept  it 
by  the  lire  for  her  refreshment.  After  tna  ing  it, 
she  liecnmevery  faint,  but  having  recovered  a  little 
by  degrees,  when  her  breath  (for  she  was  asihniaiicK 
was  allowed  her,  she  desired  to  lie  dowrt.  She 
was  carried  up  stairs,  and  laid  on  a  bed  ;  the  Dian 
anting  by  her.  held  her  hand,  and  addressed  her  in 
the  most  affectionate  manner.  She  drooped,  how- 
ever, very  much.  Mrs.  Whiteway  was  ihe  only 
third  pi^rson  present.  After  a  short  time,  her  |io.. 
liteness  induced  her  to  withdraw  to  the  adjoining 
room,  but  it  was  necessary,  on  account  of  air,  thai 
the  door  should  not  be  closed,— it  was  half  shut: 
the  rooms  were  close  arlioining.  Mw.  Whiteway 
had  too  much  hononr  to  listen,  bnt  coiiW  not  avoNi 
observing,  that  the  Dean  and  Mrs.  Johnson  eon* 
versed  together  in  a  low  tone ;  the  latter,  indeedU 
was  too  weak  to  raise  her  voice.    Mrs.  Whiteway 

I  mid  no  attention,  bavins  no  idle  curiosity,  but  at 
eninh  she  heard  the  Dean  sav,  in  an  atidit*le  voice. 
"  Wett,  mv  dear,  ifyu  wak  tf,  it  aJWI  te  Msncrf,'* 
to  which  dielia  answered  with  a  sigli,  "*!<  is  tm 
iele."— Voli.pp.356.  3ft6. 
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'  Wth  the  consciousness  of  having  thus  bar- 
bftrously  destroyed  all  the  women  for  whom 
be  had  ever  professed  affection,  it  is  not  won- 
dterful  that  his  latter  days  should  have  been 
overshadowed  with  gloom  and  dejection:  but 
it  was  not  the  depression  of  late  regret,  or  un- 
availing self-condemnation,  that  darkened  his 
dosing  scene.  It  was  but  the  rancour  of  dis- 
appointed ambition,  and  the  bitterness  of  proud 
misanthropy :  and  we  verily  believe,  that  if 
his  party  had  got  again  into  power,  and  given 
Mm  the  preferment  he  expected,  the  pride 
and  joy  of  his  vindictive  triumph  would  nave 
been  but  little  alloyed  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  innocent  and  accomplished  women  of 
^hom  we  have  no  hesitation  to  pronounce  him 
the  murderer.  In  the  whole  of  his  later 
writings,  indeed,  we  ehall  look  in  vain  for  any 
traces  of  that  penitential  rcgiet,  which  was 
due  to  the  miseir  he  had  occasioned,  even  if 
it  had  arisen  without  his  guilt,  or  even  of  that 
humble  and  solemn  self  reproach,  which  is 
apt  to  beset  thoughtful  men  in  the  decline  of 
Iffe  and  animation,  even  when  their  conduct 
has  been  generally  blameless,  and  the  judg- 
loent  of  the  candid  finds  nothing  in  them  to 
oonderon :  on  the  contrary,  there  is  nowhere 
to  be  met  with,  a  tone  of  more  insolent  re- 
proach, and  intolerant  contempt  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  or  so  direct  a  claim  to  the  posses- 
sion of  sense  and  virtue,  which  that  world 
was  DO  longer  worthy  to  employ.  Of  women, 
too,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  ne  speaks  with 
unvaried  rudeness  and 'contempt,  and  rails 
indeed  at  the  whole  human  race,  aS  wretches 
with  whom  he  thuiks  it  an  indignity  to  share 
a  common  nature.  All  this,  we  confess,  ap- 
pears to  us  intolerable ',  for,  whether  we  look 
to  the  fortune,  or  the  conduct  of  this  extraor- 
dinary person,  we  really  recollect  no  individual 
who  was  less  entitled  to  be  either  discontented 
or  misanthropical — to  complain  of  men  or  of 
accidents,  fiom  almost  a  beggar,  and  neither 
very  industrious  nor  very  engaging  in  his  early 
habits,  he  attained,  almost  with  his  first  efforts, 
the  very  height  of  distinction,  and  was  re- 
warded by  appointments,  which  placed  him 
m  a  slate  of  mdependence  and  respectability 
for  life.  He  vi-as  honoured  with  the  acquaint- 
ance of  all  that  was  distinguished  for  rank, 
literature,  or  reputation  j — and,  if  not  very 
generally  beloved,  was,  what  ho  probably 
valued  far  more,  admired  and  feared  by  most 
of  those  with  whom  he  was  acquainted. 
When  his  party  was  overthrown,  neither  his 
person  nor  his  fortune  suffered  j — but  he  was 
indulged,  through  the  whole  of  his  life,  in  a 
licence  of  scurrihty  and  abuse,  which  has 
never  been  permitted  to  any  otner  writer, — 
ind  possessed  the  exclusive  and  devoted  af- 
fection of  the  only  two  women  to  whom  he 
wished  to  appear  mteresting.  In  this  history^ 
we  eonfefis.  we  see  but  little  apology  for  dis- 
eontentana  lamentation : — and,  in  his  conduct^ 
there  ig  assuredly  still  less  for  misanthropy. 
Ih  public  life,  we  do  not  know  where  we 
<pikil  have  found  any  body  half  so  profligate 
and  unprincipled  as  himself,  and  the  friends 
te  whom  he  finally  attached  himself;— nor 
can  we  conceive  that  oomplainte  of  venality, 


and  want  of  patriotism,  could  ever  come  With 
so  ill  a  grace  from  any  quarter,  as  from  him 
who  had  openly  deserted  and  libelled  hL» 
original  party,  without  the  pretext  of  any 
other  cause  than  the  insufficiency  of  the  re- 
wards they  bestowed  upon  him, — and  joined 
himself  with  men,  who  were  treacherous  not 
only  to  their  first  professions,  but  to  their 
country  and  to  each  other,  to  all  of  whom  he 
adhered,  after  their  mutual  hatred  and  vil- 
lanies  were-  detected.  In  private  life,  agam, 
with  what  face  could  he  erect  himself  into  a 
rigid  censor  of  morals,  or  pretend  to  complain 
of  men  in  general,  as  unworthy  of  his  notice, 
after  breaking  the  hearts  of  two,  if  not  three, 
amiable  women,  whose  affections  he  had  en- 
gaged by  the  most  constant  assiduities, — after 
savagely  libelling  almost  all  his  early  friends 
and  benefactors,  and  exhibiting,  in  n^s  daily 
life  and  conversation,  a  picture  of  domineering 
insolence  and  dogmatism,  to  which  no  paralld 
could  be  found^  we  believe,  in  the  history  of 
any  other  individual,  and  which  rendered  his 
society  intolerable  to  all  who  were  not  subdued 
by  their  awe  of  him,  or  inured  to  it  by  long 
use  ?  He  had  some  right,  perhaps,  to  look  with 
disdain  upon  men  of  ordinary  understandirigs; 
but  for  all  that  is  the  proper  object  of  reproach, 
he  should  have  looked  only  within :  and  w  hat- 
ever  may  be  his  merits  as  a  writer,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  he  was  despicable  as 
a  politician,  and  nateful  as  a  man. 

With  these  impressions  of  his  personal  char- 
acter, perhaps  it  is  pot  easy  for  us  to  judge 
quite  fairly  of  his  works.  Yet  we  are  far 
from  being  insensible  to  their  great  and  very 
peculiar  merits.  Their  chief  peculiarity  is, 
that  they  were  almost  all  v^  hat  may  be  called 
occasional  productions — not  written  for  fame 
or  for  posterity — from  the  fulness  of  the  mind, 
or  the  desire  of  instructing  mankind — ^but  on 
the  spur  of  the  occasion — for  promoting  some 
temporary  and  immediate  object,  and  pro- 
dudmg  a  practical  efl'ect,  in  the  attainment 
of  which  their  whole  importance  centered. 
With  the  exception  of  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Gul- 
liver, the  Polite  Conversation,  and  about  half 
a  volume  of  poetry,  this  description  will  ap- 
ply  to  almost  all  that  is  now  before  us  j — and 
it  is  no  small  proof  of  the  vigour  and  vivacity 
of  his  genius,  that  posterity  should  have  been 
so  anxious  to  preserve  these  careless  and 
hasty  productions,  upon  which  their  author 
appeal's  to  have  set  no  other  value  than  as 
means  for  the  attainment  of  an  end.  The 
truth  is,  accordingly,  that  they  are  very  extra- 
ordinarjp  performances :  And,  considered  with 
a  view  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
intended,  have  probably  never  been  equalled 
in  any  period  of  the  world.  They  are  writ- 
ten with  great  plainness,  force,  and  intrepidity 
— advance  at  once  to  the  matter  in  dispute — 
give  battle  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and 
never  seek  any  kind  of  advantage  from  dark 
ness  or  obscurity.  Their  distinguishing  fea- 
ture, however,  is  the  force  and  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  invective  in  which  they  abound, 
— the  copiousness,  the  steadiness,  the  perse- 
verance^ and  the  dexterity  with  which  abuee 
and  ridicule  are  showered  upoi  the  adver« 
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wry.    Tfe'fiyvetkkl^wafl^  belaud  afl  doubt, 

Swift'«  greal  talent,  and  the  weapou  by  which 
he  made  himeelf  formidable.  He  was,  wiih- 
out  exoeptioii,  the  greatest  and  most  efiicieat 
l&elUr  Inat  ever  ex^rci^ed  the  trade;  and 
posseMedy  in  an  eminent  degree,  all  the  quail- 
ficatioiia  which  it  requires: — a  clear  head — a 
cold  heart— 4  vindictive  temper — no  admira^ 
t^n  of  noble  qualities — no  sympathy  with  suf- 
fering— not  much  conscience — not  much  con- 
sisteucy— ^  ready  wit — a  saroa«tic  humour — 
a.  thorwigh  knowledge  of  the  baser  parts  of 
human  natuie — and  a  complete  familiarity 
with  every  thing  that  is  low,  homely,  and  fa- 
iQlliar  ia  knguage.  These  were  his  gifts ; — 
and  he  aoon  felt  for  what  ends  they  were 
given,  jllmost  all  his  works  are  Lbels ;  gene- 
rally upon  individuals^  sometiioes  upon  sects 
and  parties,  sometimes  upon  human  nature. 
Whatever  be  his  end,  nowever,  pers^ial 
abuse,  direct,  vehement,  unsparing  invective, 
is  his  means.  It  is  his  sword  andhis  shield, 
ifets  panoply  and  his  chariot  of  war.  In  all  his 
writings,  accordingly,  there  is  nothing  to  raise 
or  exMt  our  notions  of  human  nature, — ^but 
every  thing  lo  vilify  and  degrade.  We  may 
leani  from  them,  perhaps,  to  dread  the  con- 
seqnenees  of  base  actions,  but  nevex  to  love 
the  feelings  that  lead  to  generous  ones.  There 
is  no  spirit,  indeed,  of  love  or  of  honour  in  any 
part  of  them ;  but  an  unvaried  and  harassing 
display  of  insolence  and  animosity  in  the 
writer,  and  viUaay  and  folly  in  those  of  whom 
he  is  writing.  Thou^  a  great  pelemio,  he 
makes  no  use  of  general  principles,  nor  ever 
enlarges  his  views  to  a  wide  or  oomprehen- 
flive  oooclusion.  Every  thing  is  particular 
with  him,  and,  for  the  most  part,  strictly  per- 
sonal. To  make  amends,  however,  we  do 
think  him  quite  without  a  competitor  in 
personalities.  With  a  quick  and  sagacious 
sf»irit,  and  a  bold  and  popular  manner,  he 
joins  an  exact  knowledge  of  all  the  strong  and 
the  weak  parts  of  every  cause  he  has  to  man- 
age^ and,  without  the  least  restraint  from 
delicacy,  either  of  taste  or  of  fee)in(3^  he 
seems  always  to  think  the  most  effectual 
blows  the  most  advisable,  and  no  advantage 
unlawful  that  is  likely, to  be  successful  for 
the  moment.  Disregarding  all  the  laws  of 
l^jlished  hostilltVj  he  uses,  at  one  and  the 
same  moment,  hts  sword  and  his  po'soned 
dagger--4ils  hands  and  his  teeth,  and  his  en- 
venomed breath, — and  does  not  even  scruple, 
Ufxm  occasion,  to  imitate  his  own  yahoos,  by 
discharging  on  his  unhappy  victims  a  shower 
of  filth,  from  which  neither  courage  nor  dex- 
terity can  afford  any  protection. — Agahwt 
such  an  anta^ronist,  it  was,  of  course,  at  no 
time  v<^ry  eaay  to  make  hpad ;  and  aooord- 
ingly  his  invective  seems,  for  the  most  part, 
to  have  been  as  much  dreaded,  and  as  tre- 
mendous as  the  personal  ridicule  of  Voltaire. 
Doth  wece  inexnaustble,  well-directed,  and 
ttnsparin<?;  but  evpn  when  Voltaire  drew  blood, 
hff  did  not  mangle  the  victim,  and  was  only 
mii^ohie vous  when  Swift  was  bruta  I .  Any  one 
who  will  compare  ihc  epigrams  on  M.  Franc 
de  Pompignan  with  those  on  Tighe  or  Bettes- 
iMrth,  wi^  eaftily  understand  the  distinctioB.  | 


Of  the  £9w  vioA&  which  he  wrote  in  the 

capacity  of  an  author,  and  not  of  a  party  zealql 
or  peraonal  enemy,  The  Tale  of  a  Tub  \\sk% 
by  far  the  earliest  in  point  of  time,  and  has, 
by  many,  been  considered  as  the  first  in  point 
of  n^erit.  We  confess  we  ^re  ^qt  of  that  opin- 
ion. It  is  by  iar  too  long  and  elaborate  m  a 
piece  of  pleasantry  j— the  humour  sinks,  in 
many  places,  into  mere  buffoonery  and  non* 
senses — aivi  there  is  a  real  and  extreme  te- 
diousness  arising  from  the  too  successful  mim- 
icry of  tediousness  and  pedantry.  All  these 
detects  aiie  apparent  enough  even  in  the  main 
story,  in  which  the  incidents  are  wUhout  the 
shadow  of  verisimilitude  or  interest,  and  by 
far  too  thinly  scattered  j  but  they  become  in-  * 
su^erable  in  the  interludes  or  digressiou/i, 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  to  us  utterly, 
illegible,  and  seem  to  consist  almost  entirely 
of  cold  and  forced  conceits,  and  exaggerated 
representations  of  long  exploded  whims  and 
absurdities.  The  style  or  this  work,  which 
appears  to  us  greatly  uiferior  to  the  History  of 
John  Bull  or  even  of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  is 
evidently  more  elaborate  tlian  that  ctf  Swift's 
other  writings, — but  has  all  its  substantial 
characteristics.  Its  great  merit  seems  to  con- 
sist in  the  author's  perfect  familiarity  with 
all  sorts  of  common  and  idiomatical  expres- 
sions, his  unlimited  command  of  establislied 
phrases,  both  solemn  and  familiar,  and  the 
unrivalled  profusion  and  propriety  with  which 
he  heaps  them  up  and  applies  them  to  the 
exposition  of  the  most  fantastic  conceptions. 
To  deliver  absurd  notions  or  incredible  tales* 
in  the  most  authentic,  honest,  and  direct 
termS}  that  have  been  used  for  the  commu- 
nication of  truth  and  reason,  and  to  hixuriate' 
in  all  the  variations  of  that  g^ravcj  plain,  and 
perspicuous  phraseology,  which  dull  men  us«% 
to  express  their  homely  opinions,  seems  to  be 
the  great  art  of  this  extraordinary  humorist 
and  that  which  gives  their  character  and 
their  edge  to  his  sTy  strokes  of  satire,  his 
keen  sarcasms  and  bitter  personalities. 

The  voyages  of  Captain  Lemuel  GuUivex 
is  indisputably  his  greatest  work.  The  idea 
of  making  fictitious  travels  the  vehiele  of* 
satire  as  well  as  of  amusement,  is  at  least  as 
old  as  Luclan;  but  has  never  been  carried 
into  execution  with  such  success,  spirit,  and 
originality,  as  in  this  celebrated  performance. 
The  brevity,  the  minuteness,  the  homeliness, 
the  unbroken  seriousness  of  the  narrative,  all 
give  a  character  of  truth  and  simplicity  to  the 
work,  which  at  once  palliates  the  ettrava* 
gance  of  the  fiction,  and  enhances  the  effect 
of  those  we%hty  reflections  and  cutting  se* 
verities  in  which  it  abounds.  Yet  thougii  it 
is  probable  enough,  that  without  those  touch- 
es of  satire  and  oheervation  the  work  wonld 
have  appeared  childish  and  preposterous,  we 
are  persuaded  that  it  pleases  chiefly  by  the 
novelty  end  vivacity  of  the  extraordinary  pic* 
tures  it  presents,  and  the  entertainment  we 
reeeivcf  from  following  the  fortunes  of  the 
traveller  in  his  several  extraordinary  adven- 
tures. The  greater  part  of  the  wisdom  and 
satire  at  least  appears  to  us  to  be  extremely 
vuV^a'  s^nd  eonuoon-pkioe;  and  we  have  bo 
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idea  tbat  they  oovld  -pos^ly  appear  eitlier 
impreBaiTe  or  entertaining,  if  presented  with- 
mil  these  accompaniments.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  pleasore  we  derive  from  the  Toy- 
ages  of  Galliyer.  in  short,  is  of  the  same  de- 
iicription  with  ttiat  which  we  receive  from 
Uiose  of  Sinbad  the  sailor:  and  is  chi^^ 
Heightened,  we  believe,  by  tne  greater  brevi- 
ty and  minuteness  of  the  story,  and  the  su- 
perior art  that  is  employed  to  give  it  an  ap- 
pearance of  truth  ana  probability,  in  the  very 
midst  of  its  wonders.  Among  tnose  arts,  as 
Mr.  Scott  has  judiciously  observed,  one  of 
the  most  important  is  the  exact  adaptation  of 
«the  narrative  to  the  condition  of  its  supposed 
author. 

**  The  chsmcter  of  the  imaginary  trnTeller  is  ex- 
actly that  of  Dampier,  or  nny  oiher  aturdy  naiiiical 
wanderer  of  the  period,  endowed  with  coaraf^e  and 
oommon  senfle,  who  sailed  through  distant  seas, 
without  loaiog  a  single  Engli^  pn  jiidice  which  he 
had  brought  from  rortsmouih  or  Plymouth,  and 
on  hia  return  gave  a  grave  and  simple  narrative  of 
what  he  had  seen  or  heard*  in  foreign  countries. 
The  chanieter  is  perhaps  strictly  Bneiish,  and  can 
lie  hardly  relished  by  ft  foreigner.  The  reflectionik 
and  obaervaiions  of  GuUiver  are  never  more  refined 
or  deeper  than  might  be  expected  from  a  plain  mas* 
car  of  a  merchantman,  or  surseon  in  the  Old  Jew- 
ry ;  and  there  was  such  a  reality  given  to  his  whole 
teraon,  that  one  aeoman  is  said  to  hare  sworn  he 
new  Captain  Gulliver  very  well,  but  he  lived  ai 
Wspping,  not  at  Roiherhithe.  It  is  the  contrast 
between  the  natural  ease  and  simplicity  of  such  a 
style,  and  the  marvels  which  the  volume  coniains. 
that  forms  one  great  charm  of  this  memorable  satire 
on  the  imperfections,  follies,  and  vices  of  mankind. 
The  exact  calculations  preserved  in  the  first  and 
sseond  part,  have  elra  the  effect  of  qualifying  the 
extravagance  of  the  fable.  It  is  said  i  nat  in  nai  ural 
objects  where  proportion  is  exactly  preserved,  the 
raarvelloua.  whether  the  object  be  gigantic  or  di- 
•  minutivc,  is  lessened  in  the  eves  of  ihe  spertaior; 
and  ii  is  certain,  in  general,  that  proportion  Torms 
an  essential  attribute  of  truth,  and  consequently  of 
veriflimtlitade,  or  that  which  renders  a  narratitm 
probable.  If  the  reader  is  disposed  to  grant  the 
traveller  hia  postulates  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
strange  people  whom  he  visits,  it  would  be  difficuli 
Co  detect  any  inconsistency  in  his  narrative.  On 
the  contrary,  it  woald  seem  that  he  and  they  eon 
daet  themselves  towards  each  other,  precisely  as 
tnnat  necessarily  have  happened  in  the  respective 
eircumatances  which  the  author  has  supposed.  In 
this  Doint  of  view,  perhaps  the  highest  praise  thoi 
could  have  been  bestowed  on  Gulliver^s  Travels 
was  the  censure  of  a  learned  Irish  prelate,  who 
said  the  book  contained  tome  thines  which  he  could 
not  prevail  upon  himself  to  believe.*'— Vol.  i.  pp. 
MO,  341. 

That  the  interest  does  not  arise  from  the 
satire  but  from  the  plausible  description  of 

eysical  wonders^  seems  to  be  farther  proved 
^  the  fact,  that  the  parts  which  please  the 
least  are  those  in  which  there  is  most  satire 
and  least  of  those  wonders.  In  the  voyage 
to  Laputa,  after  the  first  description  of  the 
Aying  ishmd,  the  attention  is  ahnost  exclu- 
sively directed  to  intelleotaal  absurdities; 
and  everv  one  is  aware  of  the  dolness  that  is 
the  result.  Even  as  a  satire,  indeed,  this 
part  is  extremely  poor  and  defective ;  itor  can 
any  thing  show  more  oleariy  the  author's  in- 
capacity for  km  and  comprehensive  views 
than  his  signal  &lure  in  all  those  |arts  which 
isYitB  him  to  such  contemplations*    In  the 


muhitnde  of  his  vulgar  and  faroical  icpimien"' 
tations  of  particular  errors  in  philosophy,  hs 
nowhere  appears  to  have  any  sense  of  its 
true  value  or  principles;  but  satisfies  him- 
self with  collecting  or  imagining  a  number 
of  fantastical  quackeries,  which  tend  to  iUiis* 
trate  nothing  but  his  contempt  for  hmnan  nn* 
derstanditig.  Even  where  his  subject  seeroa 
to  invite  him  to  something  of  a  higher  flight, 
he  uniformly  shrinks  back  from  it,  and  tuea 
shelter  in  common-place  derision.  What,  for 
instance,  can  be  poorer  than  the  use  he  msikes 
of  the  evocation  of  the  illustrious  dead — in 
which  Hannibal  is  conjured  up,  juat  to  say 
that  he  had  not  a  drop  of  vinegar  in  his  camp; 
and  Aristotle,  to  ask  two  of  his  commentators^ 
''whether  the  rest  of  the  tribe  were  as  great 
dunces  as  themselves?"  The  voyage  to  the 
Honyhnhmns  is  commonly  supposed  to  dia* 
please  by  its  vile  and  degrading  representa^ 
tions  of  human  nature;  but.  if  we  do  not 
strangely  mistiJce  our  own  leelings  on  the 
subject,  the  impression  it  produces  is  not  so 
much  inat  of  disgust  as  of  aulneni.  The  pic- 
ture is  not  only  extravagant,  but  bald  and 
tame  in  the  hignest  degree ;  while  the  story 
is  not  enlivened  by  any  of  those  nomeroua 
and  uncommon  incidents  vhich  are  detailed 
in  the  two  first  parts,  with  such  an  inimitable 
air  of  probability  as  ahnost  to  persuade  as  of 
their  reality.  For  the  rest,  we  nave  observed 
already,  that  the  scope  of  the  whole  work^ 
and  indeed  of  all  his  writings^  is  to  degrade 
and  vilify  human  nature ;  ana  though  some 
of  the  images  which  occur  in  this  part  may 
be  rather  coarser  than  the  othera.  we  do  not 
think  the  ditference  so  considerable  aa  to  ac- 
count for  its  admitted  inferiority  in  the  power 
of  pleasing. 

His  only  other  considerable  works  in  prose^ 
are  the  ''Polite  Conversation,"  whica  we 
think  admirable  in  its  sort,  and  excessively 
entertaining;  and  the  "Directions  to  Ser* 
vants,"  which,  though  of  a  lower  pitc^  oon* 
tains  as  much  perhaps  of  his  peculiar,  vigor^ 
ouB  and  racy  humour,  aa  any  one  of  his  pro* 
ductions.  The  Journal  to  Stella,  which  waa 
certainly  never  intended  for  publication,  ia 
not  to  be  judgefl  of  as  a  literary  work  at  all 
—but  to  us  it  is  the  most  interesting  <rf  all 
his  productions—exhilMling  not  only  a  minute 
and  masterljT  view  of  a  very  extraordinary 
political  crisis,  but  a  truer,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  a  more  favourable  picture  of  h's  own 
mind,  than  can  be  gathered  from  ail  the  real 
of  h  s  writings — together  with  innumerable 
anecdotes  characteristic  not  only  of  various 
eminent  individuals,  but  of  the  private  man- 
ners and  public  taste  and  morality  of  the 
times,  more  nakedly  and  snrely  authentio 
than  any  th-ng  that  can  be  derived  from  con- 
temporary publications. 

€n  his  Foetry.  we  do  not  thixdc  there  ia 
much  to  be  saiil ; — for  we  cannot  persuade 
ourselves  that  Swift  was  in  any  respect  a 
poet.  It  would  be  proof  enough,  we  think, 
just  to  observe,  that,  though  a  popular  and 
moat  miscellaneous  writer,  he  does  not  men- 
tion  the  name  of  Shakespeare  above  two  or 
three  times  in  any  part  of  hia  worka^  and  hat 
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nowhere  nod  a  vord  in  kis  pnise.  Hib  par- 
tial editor  admiu  that  he  has  prodaced  noth- 
ing which  can  be  called  either  sublime  or 
pathetic :  and  we  are  of  the  same  opinion  as 
to  the  beautiful.  The  merit  of  correct  rhymes 
and  eas^  dwtion,  we  shaU  not  deny  him :  but 
the  diction  is  almost  inTariably  that  of  the 
most  ordinary  prose,  and  the  matter  of  his 

S'eces  no  otherwise  poetical,  than  that  the 
[uses  and  some  other  persons  of  the  Hea- 
then mythology  are  occasionally  mentioned. 
He  has  written  lampoons  and  epigrams,  and 
satirical  ballads  ana  abusire  songs  in  great 
abundance,  and  with  infinite  success.  But 
these  things  are  not  poetry ', — and  are  better 
in  verse  than  in  prose,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  the  sting  is  more  eawly  remem- 
bered, and  the  ridicule  occasionally  enhanced, 
by  the  hint  of  a  Indicrous  parody,  or  the  drol- 
lery of  an  extraordinary  rhyme.  His  witty 
verses,  when  they  are  not  made  up  of  mere 
filth  and  venom,  seem  mostly  framed  on  the 
model  of  Hndibras  j  and  are  chiefly  remarka- 
ble, like  those  of  his  original,  for  the  easy  and 
apt  application  of  homely  and  familiar  phrases. 
to  illustrate  ingenious  sophistry  or  unexpectea 
allusions.  One  or  two  of  has  imitations  of 
Horace,  are  executed  with  spirit  and  elegance, 
and  are  the  best,  we  thinfc,  of  his  familiar 
pieces;  unless  we  except  the  verses  on  his 
own  death,  in  which,  however,  the  great 
charm  arises,  as  we  have  just  stated,  from 
the  singular  ease  and  exactness  with  which 
he  has  imitated  the  style  of  ordinary  society, 
and  the  neatness  with  which  he  has  brought 
together  and  reduced  to  metre  such  a  number 
of  natural,  characteristic,  and  common-place 
expressions.  The  Cadenus  and  Vanessa  is, 
of  itself,  complete  proof  that  he  had  in  him 
none  of  the  elements  of  poetry.  It  was  writ- 
ten when  his  faculties  were  in  their  perfec- 
tion, and  his  heart  animated  with  all  tne  ten- 
derness of  which  it  was  ever  capable — and 
yet  it  is  as  cold  and  as  flat  as  the  ice  of  Thule. 
Though  describing  a  real  passion,  and  a  real 
perplexity,  there  is  not  a  spark  of  fire  nor  a 
throb  of  emotion  in  it  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  AH  the  return  he  makes  to  the  warm- 
hearted creature  who  had  put  her  destiny  into 
his  hands,  cons'sts  in  a  frigid  mythological 
fiction,  in  which  he  sets  forth,  that  Venus  and 
the  Graces  lavished  their  gifts  on  her  in  her 
infancy,  and  moreover  got  Minerva,  by  a  trick, 
to  inspire  her  with  wit  and  wisdom.  The  style 
is  mere  prose— or  rather  a  string  of  familiar 
and  vulgar  phrases  tacked  together  in  rhyme, 
like  the  general  tissue  of  his  poetry.  How- 
ever, it  has  been  called  not  only  easy  Init 
elegant,  by  some  indulgent  critics — and  there- 
fore, as  we  take  it  for  granted  nobody  reads  it 
now-a-days,  we  shall  extract  a  few  lines  at 
random,  to  abide  the  censure  of  the  judicious. 
To  us  they  seem  to  be  about  as  much  poetry 
as  so  many  lines  out  of  Coke  upon  Littleton. 

'*  But  in  the  poets  we  may  find 
A  whofesome  Inw,  limp  out  of  mind. 
Had  be*»n  confirm'd  hy  Fnte^s  decree, 
That  gods,  of  whateoeVr  degree. 
Resume  not  what  thpm«e1ve8  have  given, 
Ok  any  brother  god  in  Heaven : 

It 


WMoh  keeps  the  psaes  among  the  gods, 
Or  th««y  must  always  be  at  odSs: 
And  Pallas,  if  she  broke  the  lawa, 
Muat  yield  her  fue  the  stronger  cause; 
A  shame  to  one  so  much  ador*d 
For  wisdom  at  Jove's  council  board ; 
Beaidre,  site  fear'd  the  Queen  of  Lovs 
Would  mrei  with  better  friends  ab<»ve. 
And  though  she  must  wiih  srief  reflect. 
To  see  a  mortnl  virgin  deck  d 
With  graces  hi'herio  unknown 
To  female  breasts  except  her  own : 
Yet  she  would  act  as  liest  became 
A  goddess  of  oaspotted  hme. 
She  knew  by  auffpry  divine, 
Venus  would  fuifin  her  design  : 
She  studied  well  the  point,  and  found 
Her  foe's  conclusions  were  not  sound. 
From  preniiFes  erroneous  broujsht ; 
And  therefore  ihe  deduction's  naught, 
And  must  have  contrary  effects. 
To  what  her  treacherous  foe  eiLpecfp."  , 

Vol.  xiv.  pp.  448. 449.     . 

The  Bbapsody  of  Poetry,  and  the  Lemoo 
Club,  are  the  only  two  pieces  in  which  there 
is  the  least  glow  of  poeti<»l  animation ;  though, 
in  the  latter,  it  takes  the  shape  of  ferodouS' 
and  almost  trantic  Invective,  and,  in  the  for* 
mer,  shines  out  but  by  fits  in  the  midst  of  th^^^ 
usual  small  wares  of  cant  phrases  and  snap* 

J)i»h  misanthropy.  In  the  Khapsody,  the  ftS-. 
owing  lines,  for  instance^  nearthe  beginning, 
are  vigorous  and  eneigetic. 

**  Not  empire  to  the  rising  sun 

By  valour,  conduct,  fortune  won ; 

Not  highest  wisdom  in  debates 

For  frnning  laws  to  govern  states; 

Not  skill  in  sciences  profound 

So  laree  to  grasp  the  circle  round : 

Such  heavenljr  influence  require, 

As  how  to  strike  the  Muse's  lyre. 
Not  begifar's  brai  on  bulk  begot; 

Not  bastard  of  a  pedlar  Scot ; 

Not  boy  brought  up  to  cleaning  shoes, 

n*he  spawn  01  bridewell  or  the  sicms; 

Nf»r  infunts  dropped,  the  spurious  pledgea 

Of  gypsies  litieriDg  under  hedges^ 

Are  so  disqualified  by  ta'e 

To  rise  in  church,  or  Inw,  or  state, 

As  he  whom  Phcebus  in  his  ire 

Has  blasted  with  poetic  fire." 

Vol.  ziv.  pp.  310,  311.  ' 
Yet,  immediately  after  this  nervons  and  p»«' 
etical  line,  he  drops  at  once  into  the  lowness 
of  vulgar  flippancy. 

**  What  hope  of  custom  in  the  fair, 

While  not  a  soul  demands  your  ware  ?"  &e. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  strong  linea^ 
and  much  cutting  satire  in  this  poem;  but 
the  staple  is  a  mimicry  of  Hndibras,  without 
the  richness  or  compression  of  Butler;  as,  for' 
example,  , 

"And  here  a  simile  comes  pat  in  : 
Though  chickens  take  a  month  to  fatten. 
The  guests  in  less  than  half  an  hour, 
Will  more  than  half  a  score  devour. 
So,  afier  toiling  twenty  days 
To  earn  a  stocll  of  pence  and  praise. 
Thy  labours,  atowd  the  critic's  prey. 
Are  swallow'd  o'er  a  dish  of  tea: 
Gone  to  be  never  heard  of  more, 
Gone  where  the  chickens  went  before. 
How  shall  a  new  attempter  leani 
Of  different  spirits  to  dwrern. 
And  how  disimguish  which  is  wnich. 
The  poet's  vein,  or  scribbling  itch  V* 

Vol.  uv,  pp.  311, 31«, 
H  t 


unnLTVBE  AioD  BmomamK 


The  Legioli  Gub  m  a  sBtln^  or  lather  a 
tremendous  invectiTe  on  the  IriBh  House  of 
Commons,  who  had  incurred  the  rereiend 
author's  displeasure  for  entertaining  some 
propositions  aix)ut  alleviating  the  burden  of 
the  tithes  in  Ireland ;  and  is  chiefly  remarka- 
ble, on  the  whole,  as  a  proof  of  the  extraor- 
dinary liberty  of  the  press  which  was  in- 
dulged to  the  disaffected  in  those  days — no 
prosecution  having  been  instituted,  eitner  by 
that  Honourable  House  itself,  or  by  any  of  the 
individual  members,  who  are  there  attacked 
in  a  way  in  which  no  public  men  were  ever 
attacked,  before  or  since.  It  is  also  deserving 
of  attention,  as  the  most  thoroughly  animated, 
fierce,  and  energetic,  of  all  Swift's  metrical 
compositions  j  and  taough  the  animation  be 
altogether  of  a  ferocious  character,  and  seems 
occasionally  to  veige  upon  absolute  insanity, 
there  is  still  a  force  and  a  terror  about  it  which 
mdeems  it  from  ridicule,  and  makes  us  shud- 
der at  the  sort  of  demoniacal  inspiration  with 
which  the  malison  is  vented.  The  invective 
of  Swift  appears  in  this,  and  some  other  pieces, 
like  the  inlfemal  Bre  ol  Milton's  rebel  angels, 
which 

*•  Scorched  and  blasted  and  o'erthrew— ** 

and  was  launched  even  against  the  righteous 
with  such  impetuous  fury, 

*'  That  whom  it  hit  none  on  iheir  feet  might  stand, 
Thoush  standing  else  as  rocks — but  down  ihey 

fell 
By  thousands,  angel  on  archangel  rolled." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  however, 
that  there  is  never  the  least  approach  to  dig- 
nity or  nobleness  in  the  style  of  these  terrible 
invectives  J  and  that  they  do  not  even  pretend 
to  the  tone  of  a  high-minded  disdain  or  gene- 
rous impatience  of  unworthmess.  They  are 
honest,  coarse,  and  violent  effusions  of  furious 
anger  and  rancorous  hatred ;  and  their  effect 
depends  upon  the  force,  heartiness,  and  ap- 
parent sincerity  with  which  those  feelings  are 
expressed.  The  author's  object  is  simply  to 
vilify  h's  opponent, — ^by  no  means  to  do  honour 
to  himself.  If  he  can  make  his  victim  writhe, 
he  cares  not  what  may  be  thought  of  his  tor- 
mentor ;— or  rather,  he  is  contented,  provided 
he  can  make  him  sufRciently  diRgustmg.  that 
a  good  share  of  the  filth  which  he  throws 
should  stick  to  his  own  fingers ;  and  that  he 
should  himself  excite  some  of  the  loathing 
of  which  his  enemy  is  the  prinoipal  object. 
In  the  piece  now  before  us,  many  oi^the 
l^ersonalities  are  too  coarse  and  filtiiy  to  be 
quoted  ;  but  the  very  opening  shows  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  written.     * 

"  As  I  Biroll  ihe  city  oft  I 

See  a  boildt»fr  lartre  and  lofty. 
■  Not  a  how.j«hot  from  the  coflrsre, 

Half  the  globe  from  sense  and  knowledge ! 

Bv  th«  priidenf^architect, 

Plnr'd  against  the  church  direct, 

Making  good  my  grandam's  jest, 

*  Nenr  ihe  chnrrh* — ^yon  know  the  rest. 
*'  Tell  w  what  the  pile  contains  t 

Mnny  a  hend  ihnt  holds  no  braina. 

Three  demoniars  let  me  dah 

Wiih  the  name  of  Legion  CJuh. 

Such  nsMemhIiee,  you  might  ewear, 
•-iieat  whan  butcliers  bait  a  bear : 


SttchanMastndewebl       _     . 

When  a  brother  thief  is  hanging : 

Such  a  rout  and  such  o  rabble 

Run  to  hear  Jackpudding  gabble  : 

Such  a  crowd  their  ordure  throws 

On  a  far  lesa  villain's  nose. 
**  Could  I  from  the  building's  to|^ 

Hear  ibe  rattling  thunder  drop» 

While  the  devil  upon  the  rool* 

(If  the  devil  be  thunder  proof) 

Should  with  poker  fiery  red 

Crack  the  stones,  and  melt  the  lead  ; 
*   Drive  ibem  down  on  every  aoull, , 

When  the  den  of  ihievwi  is  full ; 

Quite  destroy  iIm  harpies'  nest; 

How  then  nughrour  lele  be  bleat! 
*'  Let  them,  when  they  once  get  in. 

Sell  the  nation  for  a  pin  ; 

White  ihey  ait  a  picking  straws, 

Lei  I  hem  rave  at  makioe  iawa ; 

While  they  never  bold  their  tongoa. 

Let  them  dabble  in  their  duo£[; 

Let  them  form  a  grand  committee, 

How  to  plngne  and  atarve  the  city ; 

Let  them  stare,  and  storm,  and  frown 

When  they  see  a  clergy  gown  ; 

Let  them,  ere  liiey  crack  a  louae ; 

Call  Ibr  th*  orders  of  the  House; 

Let  them,  with  their  gosling  quills, 

Scribble  senseless  heads  of  bills; ' 

We  may,  while  they  strain  their  ^iroati^ 

Wipe  our  noses  with  their  votes. 
**  Let  Sir  l*om,  that  rampant  aaa. 

S'uff  his  euta  with  flax  ancT grass; 

Bui  beibre  tl>e  priest  he  fleeces^ 

Tear  the  Bible  all  to  pieces : 

At  the  parsons,  Tom,  halloo,  boy! 

Worthy  offspring  of  a  shoeboy, 

Footman!  traitor!  vile  seducer! 

Perjtir'd  rebel !  brih'd  accuser ! 

Lay  thy  pahrv  privilege  aside. 

Sprung  from  l^apists,  and  a  regicide ! 

Fall  a  working  like  a  mole. 

Raise  the  dirt  about  your  hole !" 

Vol.  X.  pp.  548—550. 
This  is  strong  enough,  we"  suspect,  for  most 
readers;  but  we  shall  venture  on  a  few  lines 
more,  to  show  the  tone  in  which  the  leading 
characters  in  the  country  might  be  hbellea 
by  name  and  surname  in  those  days. 

"In  the  porch  Briareus  stands. 
Shows  n  bribe  in  all  his  hands; 
Briareus  the  secretary. 
But  we  mortals  call  nip'  '^arey. 
When  the  rogues  their  ctmniry  flecos. 
They  may  hope  for  pence  a-piece. 

*'  Clio,  who  had  been  so  wise 
To  put  on  a  fool's  diseuisc, 
To  bcppeak  some  approbation, 
And  be  thought  a  near  relation, 
When  she  aaw  three  hundred  bra  tea 
All  involv'd  in  wild  dirpuies. 
Roaring  lill  their  lungs  were  6pent» 
Privilege  of  Parliament, 
Now  a  new  misfortune  feels, 
Dreading  to  be  laid  by  ih*  heels,**  ^c. 

"Keeper,  show  me  where  to  fix 
On  tne  puppy  pair  of  Dicks : 
By  their  lantern  jaws  and  ivaihern,    • 
You  might  swear  they  both  are  bretlkraat 
Dick  Fiizbalier,  Dick  ihe  player  I 
Old  acquaintance,  are  you  there  t 
Dear  companions,  hug  and  kiss, 
'J'oast  Old  Glorioiifi  in  your  ^— ; 
I'ie  them,  keeper,  in  a  tether. 
Let  them  starve  and  atink  together; 
Both  are  apt  to  be  unruly. 
Lash  them  daily,  lash  them  duly; 
Though  'lis  hopelefs  to  reclaim  them, 
Scorpion  rods,  perhaps,  may  tame  them." 
Vol.  z.  pp.  553,  554. 


wmn  ep  mos^mbmh  ^ktst. 


fioek  were  fba  litttU  iviiich  a  Tory  writer 
imind  it  eate  lo  publiak  onder  a  Whig  adrain- 
kuation  in  1736 ;  and  we  do  not  find  tiiat  any 
^BBtienal  disturbance  arose  from  their  impii* 
nity, — though  the  libeller  was  the  most  oele- 
brated  and  by  far  the  most  popular  writer  of 
the  age.  Nor  was  it  merely  the  exasperation 
et  bad  fortune  that  put  that  polite  party  upon 
the  use  of  this  discourteous  style  of  discas- 
flion.  In  all  situations,  the  Tories  have  been 
liie  great  libellers — and.  as  is  fittin|r,  the 
great  prosecutoni  of  libels;  and  even  in  this 
early  age  of  their  glory,  had  themselves,  when 
in  power,  encourageJ  the  same  licence  of 
defamation,  and  in  the  same  hands.  It  will 
scarcely  be  beliered,  that  the  following  char- 
acter of  the  Earl  of  Wharton,  then  actually 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was  publicly 
printed  and  sold,  with  his  Lordship's  name 
and  addition  at  full  length,  in  1710,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  productions  by  which  the  rev- 
erend penman  bucklered  the  cause  of  the 
Tory  ministry,  and  revenged  himself  on  a 
parsimonious  patron.  We  cannot  afford  to 
give  it  at  full  length — but  this  specimen  will 
■Dswer  our  purpose. 

•*  Thnmas,  Enrl  of  Wharton,  Lord  Lienlenanf 
of  Irelnnd.  hy  ihe  forre  of  a  wonderful  oonslitiiiion, 
has  Bonie  yoars^assed  his  grand  rlima«eric.  without 
any  visilde  eflfectg  nf  old  a«fo,  either  on  his  b'Mly  or 
bis  mind ;  and  in  spiie  of  a  coniinoal  prosTitn*ion  to 
those  vices  which  nsunlly  wear  out  hoih.  Hia  he- 
haviuur  is  in  all  the  forms  of  a  vounsf  mnn  at  five- 
•nd-lwenty.  Whetlier  he  walks,  of  whiailes.  or 
talks  hawdy.  or  rails  names,  hn  arqiiits  himself  iti 
each,  beyond  a  templar  of  three  vears*  standinff. — 
He  fH'Oins  to  be  bni  nn  ill  dissembler,  atidan  ill  Ttnr. 
although  ih^v  are  the  iwo  tslenis  h(>  mo<<t  practises, 
and  most  values  himself  up<in.  The  ends  h«  hns 
gained  by  lying,  ap^ar  to  be  m'^re  owing  to  the  fre- 
<|uenry.  than  iIih  nrl  of  them  :  hi.s  lies  being  pome- 
ttmes  detected  in  an  hour,  often  in  n  dny.  and  al- 
ways in  a  week.  He  tells  them  freely  in  ini.Yed 
eanipanies,  aiihough  he  knows  half  of  thoiie  tha> 
bear  him  to  be  his  enemies,  and  is  sure  they  will 
discover  them  (he  moment  they  lea\e  him.  He 
swears  solemnly  he  loves  and  will  serve  ynn ;  and 
your  bark  is  no  sooner  turned,  bur  he  tel's  ihos»- 
about  him.  yon  are  a  dog  and  a  rafirnl.  He  g'^e^ 
•oneiantly  lo  prayers  in  the  forms  of  his  plsee.  and 
will  talk  bawdy  and  blasphemy  at  the  chapel-door. 
He  is  a  prfsbvterian  in  poliiica,  and  an  atheist  in 
re]ii|rioii ;  but  he  c:ho«ises  nt  present  to  whore  wi'hn 
papist. — He  has  stmk  his  fortune  hv  endeavouri'>g 
to  ruin  one  kingdom,  and  has  raisea  ii  by  going  far 
in  the  ruin  of  another. 

**  Ho  boars  the  gallantries  of  his  lady  with  the 
iadifierence  of  a  stoic ;  and  thinks  them  well  re- 
G00iperi8ed,  by  a  return  of  children  lo  «unpori  his 
familv.  wiihoiit  the  fatigues  of  being  n  fuiher. 

••  Hp  hns  ihrt*e  predominant  pas>ions  which  vou 
will  seldom  find  nnired  in  the  same  man.  as  arising 
from  difllerent  disposiiions  of  mind,  and  naturally 
thwarting  each  other:  these  are,  love  of  power. 
love  of  money,  and  love  of  pleasure ;  thev  ride  him 
sometimes  by  tnrns.  sometimes  all  together.  Rinee 
be  went  into  Ireland,  he  seems  most  di^iposed  to 
the  second,  and  has  met  with  great  success;  hav- 
ing gained  by  hts  govermenl,  of  under  two  vears, 
five-and- forty  thou<«and  pounds  bv  the  most  fnvonr- 
sble  compulation,  half  in  the  regular  way,  and  half 
in  the  prudential. 

"  He  wa«  never  yet  known  to  refuse,  or  keep  a 
promise,  as  T  remember  he  told  a  ladv,  but  wiih  an 
exception  to  the  promise  he  then  made  (which  wns 
to  get  her  a  pension) ;  yet  he  broke  even  that,  and, 
I  confess,  deceived  us  both.    But  here  I  desire  to 


dittiigiiiih  botwsen  a  pfMniss  and  a  bargain ;  for 
he  will  be  sure  to  keep  (he  latter,  when  he  has  iJi* 
faireai  offer."— Vol.  iv.  pp.  149—152. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  room  now  to 
say  much  of  SwiA's  style,  or  of  the  genera! 
clmraoter  of  his  literary  genius: — £it  our 
opinion  may  be  collected  from  the  remark* 
we  haTc  made  on  particular  passages^  and 
from  oar  introductory  observations  on  the 
school  or  class  of  authors,  with  whom  ho 
most  undoubtedly  be  rated.  On  the  subjects 
to  which  he  confines  himself,  he  is  unques; 
tionably  a  strong,  masculine,  and  perspicuous 
writer.  He  is  never  finical,  fantastic,  or 
absurd — ^takes  advantage  of  no  equivocatioui 
in  argument — and  puts  on  no  tawdriness  for 
ornament.  Dealkig  always  with  particular^ 
he  is  sale  from  all  great  and  systeD[iatio  mi»> 
takes;  and,  in  fact,  reasons  mostly  in  a  series 
of  small  and  minute  propositions,  m  the  hand- 
ling of  which,  dexterity  is  more  requisite  thaa 
genius;  and  practical  good  sense,  with  aa 
exact  knowlectge  of  transactions,  ol  far  more 
importance  than  profound  and  high-reachinjop 
iuagment.  He  did  not  write  history  or  ph^ 
MNBophy,  but  party  pamphlets  and  jounuUs;-^ 
not  satire,  Dut  partictilar  lampoons;— ^nol 
pleasantries  for  all  mankind,  but  jokes  for  « 
particular  circle.  Even  in  his  pamphlets,  thA 
Droader  questions  of  party  are  always  waved, 
to  make  way  for  discussions  of  personal  or  im« 
mediate  interest.  His  object  is  not  to  show 
that  the  Tories  have  better  principles  of  gov<> 
eniment  than  the  Whigs, — ^oyt  to  prove  Lord 
Oxford  an  angel,  and  Lord  Somers  a  fiend,  to  . 
convict  the  D^ke  of  Marlborough  of  avarice 
or  Sfr  Richard  Steele  of  insolvency ; — not  to 
point  out  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  in  the  depres- 
sion  of  her  Catholic  population,  her  want  of 
education,  or  the  dibcouragement  of  her  i]> 
dustry;  but  to  raise  an  outcry  against  an 
amendment  of  the  copper  or  the  gold  coin,  or 
against  a  parliamentary  proposition  for  remit* 
ting  the  tithe  of  asistment.  For  those  ends, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  chose  his  means 
judiciously,  and  used  them  with  incomparable 
skill  and  spirit.  But  to  choose  such  ends^ 
we  humbly  conoeive,  was  not  the  part  either 
of  a  high  mtelleot  or  a  hi^h  character;  and 
his  genius  must  share  in  the  disparage- 
ment  which  ought  perhaps  to  be  confined  to 
the  impetuosity  and  vindictivenesa  of  his 
temper. 

•  Of  his  style,  it  has  been  usual  to  speak  with 
^^reat,  and,  we^ink,  exaggerated  praise.  It 
HI  less  mellow  tlian  Dryden's — less  elegant 
than  Pope's  or  Addison's — less  free  and  noble 
than  Lord  Bolingbroke's — and  utterly  without 
the  glow  and  loftiness  which  belonged  to  our 
earlier  masters.  It  is  radically  a  low  and 
homely  style — without  grace  and  without  af- 
fectation ;  and  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  great 
choice  and  profusion  of  common  words  and 
expressions.  Other  writers,  who  have  used  a 
plain  and  direct  style,  have  been  for  the  most 
part  jejune  and  limited  in  their  diction,  and 
generally  give  us  an  impression  of  the  poverty 
as  well  as  the  tameness  of  their  language t 
but  Swift,  without  ever  trespassing  into  figured 
or  poetical  expressions,  or  ever  emplo/ing  a 


LinaEtATBl£  Am  CmftAFBT: 


word  tbat  can  be  called  fine,  or  pedantic,  has 
a  pnxligioui  variety  of  good  set  phrases  al- 
ways at  his  ^mmand,  and  displays  a  sort  of 
homely  richness,  like  the  plenty  of  an  old 
Kngiisn  dinner,  or  the  wardrobe  of  a  weidthy 
burgess.  This  taste  for  the  plain  and  sub- 
utantial  was  fatal  to  his  poetry,  which  subsists 
not  on  such  elements ;  but  w*as  in  the  highest 
degree  favourable  to  th^  effect  of  his  humour, 
ver](much  of  which  depends  on  the  imposing 
gravity  with  which  it  is  delivered,  and  on  the 
various  turns  and  heightenings  it  may  receive 
from  a  rapidly  shifting  and  always  appropriate 
expression.  Almost  all  his  works,  after  The 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  seem  to  have  been  written 
very  fast,  and  with  very  little  minute  care  of 
the  diction.  For  his  own  ease,  therefore,  it 
is  probable  they  were  all  pitched  on  a  low 
key,  and  set  about  on  the  ordinary  tone  of  a 
familiar  letter  or  conversation ;  as  that  from 
which  there  was  a  little  hazard  of  falling, 
•yen  in  moments  of  ne^ligence^  and  from 
viiiich  any  rise  that  could  be  eflected,  must 
always  be  easy  and  con8i>icuous.  A  man 
folly  possessed  of  his  subject,  indeed,  and 
confident  of  his  cause,  may  almost  always 
write  with  vigour  and  efiectj  if  he  can  get 
sver  the  temutation  of  writnig  finely,  and 
leally  confine  nimself  to  the  strong  and  clear 
expbftition  of  the  matter  he  has  to  bring  for- 
ward. Half  of  the  affectation  and  oflfensive 
pretension  we  meet  with  in  authors,  arises 
from  a  want  of  matter, — and  the  other  half, 
from  a  paltry  ambition  of  being  eloquent  and 
ingenious  out  of  place.  Swift  had  complete 
confidence  in  himself;  and  had  too  much  real 
business  on  his  hands,  to  be  at  leisure  to  in- 
trigue for  the  fame  of  a  fine  writer ; — in  con- 
sequence of  which,  his  writings  are  more  ad- 
mired by  the  judicious  th^n  if  he  had  bestowed 
all  his  attention  on  their  style.  He  was  so 
much  a  man  of  business,  indeed,  and  so  much 
accustomed  to  consider  nis  writings  merely  as 
means  for  the  attainment  of  a  practical  end — 
whether  that  end  was  the  strengthening  of  a 

SBirty,  or  the  wounding  a  foe — ^that  he  not  only 
isdained  the  reputation  of  a  composer  of 
pretty  sentences^  but  seems  to  have  been 
thoroughly  nidifierent  to  all  sorts  of  liteiary 
fame.  He  enjoyed  the  notoriety  and  influence 
which  he  had  procured  by  his  writings ;  but 
it  was  the  glory  of  having  carried  his  point, 
and  not  of  having  written  well,  that  he  valued. 
As  soon  as  his  publications  had  served  their 
turn,  they  seem  to  have  been  ^nti rely  forgot- 
ten oy  their  author ; — and,  desirous  as  he  vras 
of  being  ric  ler,  he  appears  to  have  thought 
as  little  of  making  money  as  immortality  l>y 
means  of  tliem.    He  mentions  somewhere, 


that  except  3001.  wiiich  he  got  for  GvIUrer,  ho 
never  made  a  fistrthing  by  any  of  his  writings. 
Pope  understood  his  trade  better, — ^and  not 
only  made  knowing  bargains  for  his  owe* 
works,  but  occasion^ly  borrowed  his  friends' 
pieoe^  and  pocketed  the  price  of  the  whole. 
This  was  notoriously  the  case  with  three 
volumes  of  Miscellanies,  of  which  the  greater 
part  were  from  the  pen  of  Swift. 

In  humour  and  in  jrony,  and  in  the  talent  of 
debasing  and  defiling  what  he  hated,  we  joiii 
with  all  the  worid  in  thinking  the  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's  without  a  rival.  His  humour,  thou&h 
sofiiciently  marked  and  peculiar,  is  not  to  be 
easily  denned.  The  nearest  description  we 
can  ^ive  of  it,  would  make  it  consist  in  ex- 
pressmg  sentiments  the  most  absurd  and 
ridiculous — the  most  shocking  and  atrociooi 
— or  sometimes  the  most  enera[etic  and  origi* 
nal — ^in  a  sort  of  composed,  cahn,  and  oncon- 
soions  way,  as  if  they  were  plain,  undeniable 
commonplace  truths,  which  no  person  coukl 
dispute^  or  expect  to  gain  credit  by  announcing 
— and  m  maintaining  them,  always  in  the 
gravest  and  most  familiar  language,  with  a 
consistency  which  somewhat  palliates  their 
extravagance,  and  a  kind  of  perverted  inge- 
nuity, which  seems  to  give  pledge  for  their 
sincerity.  The  secret,  in  short,  seems  to  con- 
sist in  employing  tlie  language  of  humble 
good  sense,  and  simple  undoubting  conviction^ 
to  express,  in  their  honest  naktrdness.  senti- 
ments which  it  is  usually  thought  necessary 
to  disguise  under  a  thousand  pretences— or 
truths  which  are  usually  introduced  with  a 
thousand  apologies.  The  basis  of  the  art  is 
the  personating  a  character  of  great  simplicity 
and  openness,  for  whom  the  conventional  or 
artificial  distinctions  of  sodctv  are  supposed 
to  have  no  existence ;  and  making  use  of  this 
character  as  an  instrument  to  strip  vice  and 
folly  of  their  dieguises.  and  expose  guilt  in  aU 
its  deformity,  and  trutn  in  all  its  terrors.  In- 
dependent of  the  mora!  or  satire,  of  whidi 
they  may  thus  be  the  vehicle^  a  great  part  of 
the  entertainment  to  be  denved  from  works 
of  humour,  arises  from  the  contrast  between 
the  grave,  unsuspecting  indifiference  of  the 
character  personated,  and  the  ordinary  feel- 
ings of  the  world  on  the  subjects  w  hich  he 
discusses.  This  contrast  it  is  easy  to  heighten, 
by  all  sorts  of  imputed  absurdities:  in  which 
case,  the  humour  degenerates  into  mere  farce 
and  Dufibonery.  Swift  has  yielded  a  little  to 
this  temptation  in  The  Tale  of  a  Tub  ]  but 
scarcely  at  all  in  Gulliver,  or  any  of  his  later 
writings  in  the  same  stvie.  Of  his  talent  for 
reviling,  we  have  already  said  at  least  enoogl^ 
in  some  of  the  preceding  pages. 
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Correspondmice  inedite  de  Madame  j>v  Dsffand.  avec  D^Alembert^  Moniesquieuy  le  Presiderd 
HeTUttdt,  La  Duckesse  du  Maine j  Mesdames  de  Ckoisetd,  De  Statdj  ffc.  ^c.  3  tomea,  12mix 
P&rb :  1809. 

Lettres  de  Madem oisellk  de  Lespinasse.  ecrites  depuis  V Annie  1773  jusqu^a  V Annie  1776^  &0. 
3  tomes,  12mo.    Paris:  1809. 


The  popular  works  of  La  Harpe  and  Mar- 
montel  nave  made  the  names  at  least  of  these 
Indies  pretty  well  known  in  this  coontry ;  and 
we  have  been  induced  to  place  their  corres- 
pondence under  one  article,  Doth  because  their 
nistory  is  in  some  measure  connected,  and 
because,  though  extremely  unlike  each  other, 
they  both  fonn  a  decided  contrast  to  our  own 
national  character,  and,  taken  together,  go  far 
to  exhaust  what  was  peculiar  in  that  of  France. 

Most  of  our  readers  probably  remember 
what  La  Harpe  and  Marmontel  have  said  of 
these  two  distinguished  women;  and,  at  all 
events,  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  to 

S>e  more  than  a  very  superficial  account  of 
em.  Madame  du  Deffand  was  left  a  widow 
with  a  moderate  fortune,  and  a  great  reputa- 
tion for  wit,  about  1750:  and  soon  after  gave 
op  her  hotel,  and  retired  to  apartments  in  the 
tOiive^U  de  St.  Joseph,  where  she  continued  to 
receive^  almost  every  evening  whatever  was 
most  distinguished  in  Paris  for  rank,  talent, 
or  accomplishment.  Having  become  almost 
blind  in  a  few  years  thereafter,  she  found  she 
required  the  attendance  of  some  intelligent 
yourg  woman,  who  might  read  and  write  for 
her,  and  assist  in  doing  the  honours  of  her 
wnversasioni.  For  this  purpose  she  cast  her 
eyes  on  Mademoiselle  Lespinasse,  the  illemti- 
mate  daughter  of  a  man  of  ranik,  who  had 
been  boarded  in  the  same  convent,  and  was 
for  some  time  delighted  with  her  election. 
By  and  bye,  however,  she  found  that  her 
young  companion  began  to  engross  more  of 
the  notice  of  her  visitors  than  she  thought 
suitable;  and  parted  from  her  with  violent, 
tingenerous,  and  implacable  displeasure. 
Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse.  however,  carried 
with  her  the  admiration  of  tne  greater  part  of 
her  patroness'  circle ;  and  having  obtained  a 
vmall  pension  from  government,  opened  her 
own  doors  to  a  society  not  less  briUiaDt  than 
that  into  which  she  liad  been  initiated  under 
Madame  du  Deffand.  The  fatigue,  however, 
^hich  she  had  undergone  in  reading  the  old 
marchioness  asleep^  had  irreparably  injured 
her  healthy  which  was  still  more  impaired  by 
the  agitations  of  her  own  inflammable  and 
ambitious  spirit ;  and  she  died,  before  she  had 
obtained  middle  age,  about  1776, — cleaving  on 
the  minds  of  almost  all  the  eminent  men  in 
France,  an  impression  of  talent,  and  of  ardoar 
of  imagination,  which  seems  to  have  been 
eonsidered  as  without  example.  MaSfame  du 
Deffand  continued  to  preside  in  her  ciMle  till 
a  period  of  extreme  old  age:  and  died  in 
ITSOj  ill  hM  poseesnott  of  her  uuialtiee. 


Where  the  letters  that  are  now  given  to  the 
world  have  been  secreted  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  or  by  whom  they  are  at  last  publi8lih> 
ed,  we  are  not  informed  in  either  of  the  works 
before  us.  That  they  are  authentic,  we  con- 
ceive, is  demonstrated  by  internal  evidence^ 
though,  if  more  of  them  are  extant,  the  select 
tion  that  has  been  made  appears  to  us  to  be  a 
litde  capricious.  The  correspondence  ai 
Madame  du  Deffand  reaches  from  the  year 
1738  to  1764; — ^that  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lee> 
pinasse  extends  only  from  1773  to  1776.  The 
two  works,  therefore^  relate  to  different  pe- 
riods ;  and,  being  entirely  of  different  charao^ 
ters,  seem  naturally  to  call  for  a  separate 
consideration.  We  oegin  with  the  correspon- 
dence of  Madame  du  Deffand,  both  out  of 
respect  to  her  seniority,  and  because  the  va 
riety  which  it  exhibits  seems  to  afford  room 
for  more  observation. 

As  this  lady's  house  was  for  fifty  years  tlm 
resort  of  every  thing  brilliant  in  Paris,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose,  that  she  herself  must  have 
possessed  no  ordinary  attraction — and  to  feel 
an  eager  curiosity  to  be  introduced  even  to 
that  shadow  of  her  conversation  which  we 
may  expect  to  meet  with  in  her  correspond^ 
ence.  Though  the  greater  part  of  the  letters 
are  addressed  to  her  by  various  correspond- 
ents, yet  the  few  which  she  does  write  are 
strongly  marked  with  the  traces  of  her  pecu- 
liar character  and  talent ;  and  the  whole  taken 
together  give  a  very  lively  idea  of  the  struc- 
ture and  occupations  of  the  best  French  so- 
ciety, in  the  days  of  its  greatest  splendour^ 
Laying  out  of  view  the  greater  constitutional 
gaiety  of  our  neighbours,  it  appears  to  us,  that 
this  society  was  distinguished  from  any  that 
has  ever  existed  in  England,  by  three  circum- 
stances chiefly: — in  the 'first  place,  by  the 
exclusion  of  all  low-bred  persons:  secondly, 
by  the  superior  intelligence  and  cultivation  oi 
the  women ;  and,  finally,  by  the  want  of  politi- 
cal avocations^  and  the  aosence  of  pojitidil 
antipathies. 

By  the  first  of  these  circumstances,  the  oMi 
Parisian  society  was  rendered  considerably 
more  refined,  and  infinitely  more  easy  ana 
natural.  The  general  and  peremptory  pro- 
scription of  the  wmrgcot5,  excluded,  no  doulA, 
a  cood  deal  of  vulgarity  and  coarseness ;  bot 
it  had  a  still  better  effect  in  excluding  those 
feelings  of  mutual  jealousy  and  contempt,  and 
that  conflict  of  family  pride  and  consequential 
opulence,  which  can  onlj  be  prevented  from 
distnrbing  a  more  promiscuous  assembly)  by 
meooe  of  univeraal  and  systematio  reeerpo. 


UTJEHHTVU  MIB  BSWUtFinr. 


Where  all  r.fe  noblcj  all  are  equal  j — there  is 
no  room  for  ostentation  or  pretension  of  any 
sort; — every  one  is  in  his  place  every  where; 
and  the  same  manners  bemg  familiar  to  the 
whole  society  from  their  childhood,  maoners 
cease  in  a  great  measure  to  be  an  object  of 
attention.  Nobody  appreliends  any  imputa- 
tion of  vulgarity  j  and  nobody  values  himself 
on  being  free  from  it.  Th^  little  peculiarities 
by  which  individuals  are  distinguished,  are 
ascribed,  not  to  ignorance  or  awkwardness, 
but  to  caprice  merely,  or  to  peculiarity  of  dis- 
position; and  not  being  checked  by  contempt 
QF  derision,  are  indulged,  for  the  most  paiL  as 
caprice  or  disposition  may  dictate;  and  thus 
the  very  highest  society  is  brought  back,  and 
by  the  same  causes,  to  much  of  the  freedom 
and  simplicity  of  the  lowest. 

In  England,  we  have  never  had  this  ar- 
raiigement.  The  great  wealth  of  the  mercan- 
tile classes,  and  the  privilege  which  every 
man  here  possesses  of  aspiring  to  every  situa^ 
tion.  has  always  prevented  any  such  complete 
separation  of  the  high  and  the  low-bom,  even 
in  ordinary  society,  and  made  all  large  assem- 
blages of  people  to  a  certain  degree  promis- 
cuous. Great  wealth,  or  great  talents,  being 
suificient  to  raise  a  man  to  power  and  emi- 
nence, are  necessarily  received  as  a  sufficient 
passport  into  private  company ;  and  £11  it,  on 
thtj  large  scale,  with  such  motley  and  dis- 
cordant characters^  as  visibly  to  endanger 
either  its  ease  or  its  tranquillity.  The  pride 
of  purse,  and  of  mnk.  and  of  manners,  mutu- 
"tlly  provoke  each  otner;  and  vanities  which 
were  undiscovered  while  they  were  univer- 
sal, soon  become  visible  in  the  light  of  oppo- 
site vanities.  With  us,  therefore,  society, 
when  it  passes  beyond  select  clubs  and  asso- 
ciations, is  apt  either  to  be  distracted  with 
little  jealousies  and  divisions,  or  finally  to 
settle  into  constraint,  insipidity,  and  reserve. 
People  meeting  from  all  tne  extremes  of  life, 
are  afraid  of  being  misconstmed,  and  despair 
of  being  understood.  Conversation  is  left  to 
a  few  professed  talkers ;  and  all  the  rest  are 
sfttislied  to  hold  their  tongues,  and  despise 
each  other  in  their  hearts. 

The  superior  cultivation  of  French  Women, 
however,  was  productive  of  still  more  sub- 
stantial advantages.  Ever  since  £urope  be- 
came civilised,  the  females  of  that  country 
have  stood  more  gn  an  uitellectual  level  with 
the  raeu  than  in  any  other, — and  have  taken 
their  share  in  the  politics  and  literature,  and 
public  controversies  of  the  da}^  far  more 
lUlgely  than  in  any  other  nation  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  For  more  than  two  oen- 
turiesy  they  have  been  the  umoires  of  polite 
letters^  ana  the  depositaries  and  the  agentftof 
those  mtrigues  by  which  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment are  usually  forwarded  or  impeded. 
T^iey  could  talk,  therefore,  of  every  thii^  that 
tii^n  could  wish  to  talji:  about ;  and  general 
^KHiversation.  oonseqaently,  assumed  a  tone, 
Ixith  less  frivolous  and  Jess  uniform,  thaa  it 
hm  ever  attained  in  our  country. 

The  grand  souice,  however,  of  the  difier- 
aiice  between  the  good  society  of  Franoe  and 
ttCEoglaodf  i%  tba^  tuthefomereoiuuyiiiiAQ 


had  nothing  but  society  to  attend  to ;  whe^eaflp 
in  the  latter,  almost  all  who  are  cons.de  able 
for  ranks  or  for  talents,  are  continually  en- 
grossed with  politics.  They  have  no  leisure, 
therefore,  for  society,  in  the  first  place :  in  the 
second  place,  if  they  do  enter  it  at  all,  they  are 
apt  to  regard  it  as  a  scene  mlher  of  relaAatio^ 
than  exertion;  and,  finally,  they  naturally 
acquire  those  habits  of  thiiming  and  of  talk- 
ing, which  are  better  adapted  to  carry  on 
business  and  debate,  than  to  eidiven  people 
assembled  for  amusement.  In  England,  men 
of  condition  have  still  to  perform  the  high 
duties  of  citizens  and  statesmen,  and  can  only 
rise  to  eminence  by  dedicating  their  days  ana 
nights  to  the  study  of  business  and  ailairs — 
to  the  arts  of  influencing  those,  with  whono, 
and  by  whom,  they  are  to  act — and  to  the 
actual  management  of  those  strenuous  con- 
tentions by  which  the  government  of  a  free 
state  is  perpetually  embarrassed  and  pre- 
served. In  France,  on  the  contrary,  under 
the  old  monarchy,  men  of  the  first  rank  had 
no  political  functions  to  discharge — ^no  control 
to  exercise  over  the  government — and  no  rights 
to  assert,  either  for  themselves  or  their  fellow 
subjects.  They  were  either  left,  therefore, 
to  solace  their  idleness  with  the  frivolous  en- 
chantments of  polished  society,  or,  if  they  had 
any  object  of  public  ambition,  were  driven  to 
pursue  it  by  the  mediation  of  those  favourites 
or  mistresses  who  were  most  likely  to  be  won 
by  the  charms  of  an  elegant  address,  or  tha 
assiduities  of  a  skilful  flatterer. 

It  is  to  this  lamentable  inferiority  in  the 
government  and  constitution  of  their  country, 
mat  the  French  are  indebted  for  the  superi- 
ority of  their  polite  assembUes.  Their  saloons 
are  oetterfilled  than  ours,  because  they  have  no 
senate  to  fill  oat  of  their  population ;  and  their 
conversation  is  more  sprigntly,  and  their  so- 
ciety more  animated  than  ourS;  because  there 
is  no  other  outlet  for  the  talent  and  ingenuity 
of  the  nation  but  society  and  conversatiou. 
Our  parties  of  pleasure,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
mostly  left  to  oeardless  youths  and  superan- 
nuated idlers — ^not  because  our  men  want 
talents  or  taste  to  adorn  them,  but  because 
their  ambition,  and  their  sense  of  public  duty, 
have  dedicated  them  to  a  higher  service. 
When  w^e  lose  our  constitution — when  the 
houses  of  parliament  are  shut  up,  our  assem- 
blies, we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  far  more  ani- 
mated and  rational.  It  would  be  easy  to  have 
splendid  gardens  and  parterres,  if  we  would 
only  give  up  our  corn  £elds  and  our  pastures: 
nor  should  we  trant  for  magnificent  fouiitaiira 
and  ornamental  canals,  if  we  w  ere  contented 
to  drain  the  w  hole  surromKling  country  of  the 
rills  that  maintain  its  fertility  and  beauty. 

But  -while  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
French  enjoyed,  in  the  agreeable  constitutloa 
of  their  higher  society,  no  slight  compensation 
for  the  want  of  a  free  ^vernraent,  it  is  curious, 
and  not  unsatisfactory,  to  be  able  to  tiace.  the 
operation  of  this  same  compensatiiig  principle 
tnroagh  all  the  departments  wo  have  alludiid 
to.  It  is  obviously  to  our  free  goverumenl, 
and  to  nothing  else,  tliat  we  owe  that  miJKtofa 
of  rmdcs  and. of  c]iai«Qtei%  vfbkk  P?i;^b 
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Tenders  bnr  brge  society  less  amiable,  and 
.  less  unconstrained,  than  that  of  the  old  French 
nobility.  Men,  possessed  of  wealth  and  po- 
litical power,  must  be  associated  with  by  all 
with  whom  they  choose  to  associate,  and  to 
whom  their  friendship  or  support  is  material. 
A  trader  who  has  bought  his  borough  but  yes- 
terday, will  not  give  his  influence  to  any  set 
of  noDiemen  or  ministers,  who  will  not  receive 
him  and  his  family  into  their  society,  and 
agree  to  treat  them  as  their  equals.  The  same 
principle  extends  down\vard8  by  impercepti- 
ble gradations ; — and  the  whole  community  is 
mingled  in  private  life,  it  must  be  owned  with 
some  little  discomfort,  by  the  ultimate  action 
of  the  same  principles  which  combine  them, 
to  their  incalculable  benefit,  in  public. 

Even  the  backwardness  or  the  ignorance  of 
our  women  may  be  referred  to  the  same  no- 
ble origin.  Women  have  no  legal  or  direct 
political  functions  in  any  country  in  the  uni- 
verse. In  the  arbitrary  governments  of  Eu- 
rope, however,  they  exert  a  personal  influence 
over  those  in  power  and  authority,  which 
raises  them  into  consequence,  familiarizes 
them  in  some  degree  with  business  and  aflairs, 
and  leads  them  to  study  the  character  and  the 
dispositions  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of 
their  day.  In  free  states,  again,  where  the 
peiBonai  inclination  of  any  individual  can  go 
but  a  little  way,"  and  where  every  thing  must 
be  canvassed  and  sanctioned  by  its  legitimate 
censors,  this  influence  is  very  inconsiderable; 
and  womea  are  excluded  almost  entirely  from 
any  concern  in  those  affairs,  with  which  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  country  are  necessarily 
occupied.  They  come,  therefore,  almost  nn- 
avoiaably,  to  be  considered  as  of  a  lower  order 
•f  intellect,  and  to  act,  and  to  be  treated,  upon 
that  apprehension.  The  chief  cause  of  their 
inferiority,  however,  arises  from  the  circum- 
stances that  have  been  already  stated.  Most 
of  the  men  of  talent  in  upper  life  are  engaged 
in  pursuits  from  which  women  are  necessarily 
excluded,  and  have  no  leisure  to  join  in  those 
pursuits  which  might  occupy  them  in  com- 
mon. Being  thus  abandoned  m  a  good  degree 
to  the  society  of  the  frivolous  of  our  sex,  it  is 
impossible  that  they  should  not  be  frivolous 
in  their  tum.  In  old  France,  on  the  contrary, 
the  men  of  talents  in  upper  life  had  little  to 
do  but  to  please  and  be  pleased  with  the  wo- 
nton ;  and  they  naturally  came  to  acquire  that 
knowledge  and  those  accompKshments  which 
fitted  them  for  such  society. 

The  last  distinction  between  eood  French 
and  good  English  society,  arises  mm  the  dif- 
ferent position  which  was  occupied  in  each 
by  the  men  of  letters.  In  France,  certainly, 
tfiey  nungled  much  more  extensively  with  the 
fwhte  world. — faicalculablyto  the  benefit  both 
of  that  world,  and  of  themselves.  In  England, 
oar  great  scholars  and  authors  have  commonly 
lived  in  their  studies,  or  in  the  society  of  a 
few  learned  friends  or  dependants;  and  their 
life  hSLS  been  so  genemlly  gloomy,  laborious 
"•fid  inelegant,  that  literature  and  intellectual 
pmincnce  have  lost  some  of  their  honours,  and 
much  of  their  attraction.  With  us,  when  a 
fsaa  takes  to  authorshipi  he  Is  oommon^ 


looked  upon  as  having  renounced  both  the  asf 
and  busy  worid ;  and  the  consequence  iS)  Aat 
tho  gay  are  extremely  frivolous,  and  the  ao- 
tive  rash  and  superficial ;  while  the  man  of 
genius  is  admired  by  posterity,  and  finisheli 
his  days  rather  dismally,  without  knowing  or 
caring  for  any  other  denomination  of  men, 
than  authors,  booksellers  and  critics. 

This  distinction  too,  we  think,  arises  t)nt  of 
the  difference  of  goverr^ment,  or  out  of  som^ 
of  its  more  immediate  consequences.  Ottr 
politicians  are  too  busy  to  mix  with  men  of 
study ;  and  our  idlers  are  too  weak  and  too 
frivolous.  The  Studious,  therefore,  are  driveJi 
m  a  great  measure  to  herd  with  each  oAat, 
and  to  form  a  little  world  of  their  own,  m 
which  all  their  peculiarities  are  aggravated, 
their  vanity  encouraged,  and  their  a\i  k««x(^ 
ness  confimied.  In  Paris,  where  talent  and 
idleness  met  together,  a  society  grew  up^  bot^ 
more  inviting  and  more  accessible  to  men  of 
thought  and  erudition.  What  they  commu- 
nicated to  this  society  rendered  it  more  intel* 
ligent  and  respectable ;  and  what  they  leemed 
from  it,  made  them  much  more  reasonable, 
amiable,  and  happy.  They  learned,  in  short, 
the  true  value  of  knowledge  and  of  wisdom, 
by  seeing  exactly  how  much  they  con  Id  con- 
tribute to  the  government  or  the  embellishr 
ment  of  life :  and  discovered,  that  there  weie 
sources  both  of  pride  and  of  happiness,  far 
more  important  and  abundant  than  thinking, 
writing,  or  reading. 

It  is  curious,  accordingly,  to  trace  in  the 
volumes  before  us,  the  more  intimate  and 
private  lifb  of  some  of  those  distingui^ed 
men,  whom  we  find  it  diflicult  to  represent  tb 
ourselves  under  any  other  aspect,  than  that 
of  the  authors  of  their  learned  publicationt. 
D'Alembert,  Montesquieu.  Henault,  and  sev- 
eral others,  all  appear  in  tnose  letters  in  their 
true  and  habitual  character,  of  cheerful  aad 
careless  men  of  the  world — M^hose  thoughts 
ran  mostly  on  the  little  exertions  and  amuse- 
ments of  their  daily  society ;  who  valued  even 
their  greatest  works  chiefly  as  the  means  of 
amusing  their  leisure,  or  of  entitling  them  lo 
the  admiration  of  their  acquaintances;  and 
occupied  themselves  about  posterity  far  less 
than  posterity  will  be  occupied  about  them. 
It  will  probably  scandalise  a  good  part  of  o^r 
men  ofleaming  and  science  (though  we  think 
it  will  be  consolatory  to  some)  to  be  told,  that 
there  is  great  reason  for  suspecting  that  the 
most  profound  of  those  authors  looked  upon 
learning  chiefly  as  a  sort  of  tranquil  and  in- 
nocent amuaement ;  to  which  it  was  very  woU 
to  have  recourse  when  more  lively  occupa- 
tions were  not  at  hand,  but  which  it  was  wise 
and  meritorioua,  at  all  times,  to  postpone  to 
pleasant  parties,  and  the  natural  play,  either 
of  the  imagination  or  of  the  affections.  It  ap- 
pears, accordingly,  not  (Hily  that  they  talked 
easily  and  faminarJy  of  all  meir  works  to  theif 
female  friends,  but  that  they  gave  themselves 
very  little  anxiety  either  about  their  sale,  or 
their  notoriety  out  of  the  sphere  of  their  own 
sicquaintances,  and  made  and  invited  all  sorts 
of  lokes  upon  them  with  unfeigned  gaiety  and 
inolffoifence.    Tha  lives  of  our  learned  man 
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would  be  much. happier,  and  their  learning 
much  more  useful  and  amiable,  if  they  could 
be  pereuHded  to  see  things  in  the  same  light. 
It  IB  more  thim  time,  however,  to  introduce 
the  reader  to  the  characters  in  the  Yolumes 
before  ns. 

Madame  du  Defiand's  correspondence  con- 
sists of  letters  from  Montesquieu,  D'Alem- 
bert,  Henault,  D'Argens,  Formont.  Bernstorff, 
fieheffer,  &c.  among  the  men, — ana  Mesdames 
de  Staal,  de  Choiseul,  &c.  among  the  women. 
Her  own  letters,  as  we  have  already  intimat- 
ed, form  but  a  yery  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  collection; — andf,  as  these  distinguished 
aames  naturally  excite,  in  persons  out  of  Paris, 
more  interest  than  that  of  any  witty  mar- 
chioness whatsoeyer.  we  shall  besin  with 
some  specimens  of  the  intimate  and  private 
style  of  those  eminent  individuals,  who  are 
aiready  so  well  known  for  the  value  and  the 
beauty  of  their  public  instructions. 

Of  these,  the  oldest  and  the  most  popularly 
known,  was  Montesquieu, — an  author  who 
frequently  appears  profound  when  he  is  only 
paradoxical,  and  seems  to  hfiYe  studied  with 
mat  success  the  art  of  hiding  a  desultory  and 
mntastical  style  of  reasoning  in  imposing 
aphorisms,  and  epigrams  of  consideraole  ef- 
fect. It  iH  impossible  to  read  the  Esprit  des 
LoiXy  without  feeling  that  it  is  the  work  of  an 
indolent  and  very  ingenious  person,  who  had 
fits  of  thou^htfulness  and  ambition ;  and  had 
meditated  me  different  points  which  it  com- 
prehends at  long  intervals,  and  then  connect- 
ed them  as  he  best  could,  by  insinuations, 
metaphors,  and  vague  verbal  distinctions. 
There  is  but  little  of  him  in  this  collection ; 
but  what  there  is,  is  extremely  characteristic. 
IVAlembert  had  proposed  that  he  should  write 
the  articles  Democracy  and  Despotismj  for  the 
Encydopedie ;  to  which  proposal  he  answers 
with  much  ruuvete,  as  follows : 

"  Quant  a  mon  introduction  dans  TEncyclop^- 
die,  c*e8t  un  beau  palois  ou  je  serais  bien  gloneox 
de  mettre  les  pieds;  mais  pour  \n  deux  articles 
Dimocnuie  et  DenpotUme^  je  ne  vondrais  pas  pren- 
dre ceux-Ia ;  j*at  ur£,  sur  ces  articles,  de  mon  cer- 
veau  tout  ce  qui  y  etait.  Vaiprit  que  fai  est  un 
maule(  onn'en  Urejamaie  que  les  memes  portraits: 
sinsi  je  ne  vous  dirois  que  ce  que  j*ai  dit,  et  peut- 
Itre  plus  mal  que  je  ne  Tai  dit.  Ainsi,  si  vous 
voulez  de  moi,  laiaaez  a  mon  eaprit  le  choix  de  quel- 
-Ottsa  articlea;  et  si  voua  voulez  ce  ohoix,  ce  fera 
cbes  madame  du  Deffand  avec  du  maraaquin.  Le 
pore  Cast  el  dit  qu*il  ne  peut  pas  se  corriger,  parce 
qu*en  corrigeant  son  ouvra^o,  il  en  fait  un  autre ;  et 
moi  je  ne  puis  pas  me  corrieer,  parce  que  je  chante 
toujours  la  mSme  chose,  fl  me  vient  dans  Tesprit 
qoe  jc  pourrais  prendre  peut*8tre  Tarticle  GoUi,  et 
ja  prouverai  bten  que  diffieiie  e$i  promie  communia 
&ira."— Vol.  i.  pp.  30,  31. 

There  is  likewise  anothervery  pleasing  let- 
ter to  M.  de  Henault,  and  a  cay  copy  of  verses 
to  Madame  de  Mirepoix ;— lut  we  hasten  on 
to  a  personage  still  more  engagiiifi^.  Of  aU 
the  men  of  genius  that  ever  existed,  IK Alem- 
bert  perhaps  is  the  most  amiable  and  truly 
respectable.  The  great  extent  and  variety  of 
his  learning,  his  vast  attainments  and  dis^ 
coveries  in  tne  mathematical  sciences,  and  the 
iieauty  and  eloquence  of  his  Uteiair  composi- 
iions,  are  known  to  all  the  woild :  Bat  the 


simplicity  and  openness  of  his  ehancter^-hia 
perpetual  gentleness  and  gaiety  in  society^ 
the  unostentatious  independence  of  hia  seiili- 
ments  and  conduct — ^his  natural  and  cheerful 
superiority  to  all  feelinfts  of  worldly  ambition^ 
jealousy,  or  envy — and  that  air  of  perpetoaj 
youth  and  unasHuming  kindness^  which  made 
nim  so  delightful  and  so  happy  m  the  society 
of  women, — are  traits  which  we  scarcely  ex- 
pect to  find  in  combination  with  those  ^len<lid 
qualifications ;  and  compose  altogether  a  char- 
acter of  which  we  should  have  been  tempted 
to  question  the  reality,  were  we  not  fortunate 
enou|;h  to  be  familiar  with  its  counterpart  in 
one  living  individual.* 

It  is  not  possible,  perhaps  to  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  character  or  iVAlembert,  than 
merely  to  state  the  fact,  and  the  reason  of  his 
having  refused  to  go  to  Berlin,  to  preside  over 
the  academy  founded  there  by  Frederic.  In 
answer  to  a  most  flattering  and  urgent  appli- 
cation from  that  sovereign,  he  writes  thus  to 
M.  IVArgens.! 

"  La  sitoation  ou  je  suia  earoit  peut-^tre,  moa- 
sieur,  un  motif  suffiaant  pour  bten  d'autrea,  dc  re- 
noncer  a  leur  pays.  Ma  fortune  est  au-desaous  da 
m^djocre ;  1700  liv.  de  rente  font  tout  mon  revenu; 
eniierement  independent  et  mattre  de  mea  volontest 
je  n'ai  point  de  famille  qui  8*y  oppose;  oub(i6  du 

fouvernement  comme  tant.  de  gena  le  aont  de  la 
'rovtdence,  pera^ut^  mdma  aatant  qu*on  peat 
rStre  quand  on  6vite  de  donner  trofi  a'avantagea 
sur  Boi  a  la  m^hancet6  des  hommes ;  je  n*ai  aucune 
part  aux  recompenses  qui  pleuvent  ici  sur  les  geniB 
de  lettres,  avec  plus  de  profusion  que  de  lumiereab 
Maigr^  tout  cela,  monsieur,  la  tranquillity  dont  ja 
jouis  est  si  parfaite  et  si  douce,  que  te  ne  pais  me 
roeoudre  a  lui  faire  oourir  le  moindre  riaque.'*-^ 
"  Sup^rieur  a  la  mauvatse  fortune,  les  ^preuvea  de 
toute  espece  que  j*ai  essuy^cs  dans  ce  genre,  m*oni 
endurci  a  Tindieence  et  au  malheur,  et  ne  m*om 
Iaiss6  de  sensibility  que  pour  ceux  qui  me  reseenS^ 
blent.  A  force  de  privations,  je  me  sois  accouiam^ 
sans  eflbrt  a  me  contantcr  du  plue  ^troit  n^ceeaaira, 
et  ja  Seroia  mdme  en  4tat  de  partager  mon  pou  de  for- 
tune avec  d^honn^tca  gens  plus  nauvres  que  moi.  J'ai 
commence,  comme  les  autrca  nommcs,  par  d^irer 
les  places  et  les  richesses,  j'ai  fini  par  y  renoncer  ab- 
solument ;  et  de  jour  en  jour  je  m*en  troave  micav. 
La  vie  reiirte  et  aaaes  obacura  qua  ja  mene  est 
parfaitement  cooforme  a  mon  caractere,  a  mou 
amour  ezirSma  pour  Tind^pendance,  et  pont-^!re 
ni6me  a  un  peu  d'^loignement  que  les  Ivenemens 
de  ma  vie  m'ont  inspire  pour  les  hommea.  La  re- 
traite  ou  le  regime  que  me  prescrivent  mon  ^lai  et 
mon  gout  m*ont  procure  la  sant^  la  plaa  parfaite  et 
la  plus  ^gale— c'aatoa-dire,  le  premier  bien  d'un 
philoaophe ;  anfin  j'ai  le  bonheur  de  joair  d*un  peiit 
nombre  d*amis,  dont  le  commerce  et  la  confiaAce 
font  la  consolation  et  Ic  charme  de  ma  vie.  J  ages 
maintenant  vous-nf^mc,  monsieur,  sMl  m*e8t  possi- 
ble de  renoncer  a  ces  avantages,  et  de  changer  un 
bonheur  sQr  pour  nne  situation  toujours  incerf aina, 
quelqae  brillante  qu>lle  ptiiaae  6tre.  Je  ne  doaia 
nullemant  daa  bont^  da  roi,  et  de  tout  ca  qu^il  pent 

*  It  cannot  nam  cfhnd  the  modaaty  of  any  Hviag 
reader,  if  I  explain  that  the  peraon  hara  alluded  to 
waa  my  excallem  and  amiable  fxiendi  tba  late  Pro- 
fessor rlayfair. 

t  I'hia  learned  peraon  writes  in  a  very  affected 
and  pr^ieuse  style.  He  anda  one  of  hia  letters  to 
D'Alambart  with  the  foilowing  eloquent  exprea- 
aion  t-~**  Ma  aant^  a*afiaiblit  toiia  lea  joitta  de  plaa 
an  plus ;  at  ja  aia  dispese  i^aUer  fairs  hvfnUi  mm 
rMrsnees  aa  pire  ^emd:  mais  tandia  que  je  rea- 
terai  dana  ca  nonda  ja  aerai  le  plus  x<l6  da  voa  ad- 
mirataors.*' 
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hbfi  potr  ma  nndn  9gf6M9  mon  nonvel  ^tat ; 
BHU9,  mmlheureiisemtint  pour  moi,  toutes  les  circon- 
•taiioea  essentiellea  a  mon  bonbeor  ne  sont  pas  en 
•on  pouvoir.  Si  ma  aanic  venoii  a  s*alierer,  ce  qui 
aa  Mfaii  que  irop  a  craindre,  que  doviendrois-je 
•ioraf  Iiica|»Qble  de  me  rendre  uiile  au  roi«  je  me 
vcrroie  force  a  atler  finir  mes  jours  loin  de  lui.  et  a 
repreiidro  dana  nia  pairie,  ou  ailleurs,  mon  ancien 
6iat,  qai  auroit  perdu  sea  premiers  charmes.  Peut- 
6lre  mdme  n'aurois-je  plus  la  conaolarion  de  re- 
trouver  en  France  lea  amis  que  j*y  aurois  laiss^,  et 
a  qui  je  percerois  lo  ccaur  par  mon  depart.  Je  vous 
avoue,  monsieuf,  qua  ceite  demiere  raiaon  seule 
pent  tout  sur  moi. 

**  Enfin  (et  je  vous  prie  d'etre  persuade  que  je  ne 
cherche  point  a  me  parer  ici  d'une  fanaae  modestie) 
ie  doute  que  je  fusae  auasi  propre  a  cette  place  que 
0.  M.  Teut  bien  Ie  croire.  Livr6  dea  mon  enfance 
il  daa etudes  ooniinuelieat  je  n'ai  que  dans  la  iheorie 
la  conn«iaaanoe  dea  hommes.  qui  est  si  n^ssaire 
dans  la  p  atique  quand  on  a  affaire  ii  eui.  La  tran- 
quiiUt6,  et,  si  je  Tose  dire,  toisivete  da  cabinet, 
Bi*ont  renda  ahsolument  incapable  des  details  aux- 
oaela  Ie  chef  d*un  corps  doit  se  livrcr.  D'ailleura, 
dans  lea  difiSrena  objeta  dont  TAcad^miea^occupo, 
il  en  eat  qui  roe  aoni  entierement  incoiinua,  comma 
lacbimie,  I'hisioire  naturelle,  et  plusieurs  autrea, 
sur  lesquels  par  cona^uent  je  ne  pourrois  Sire  aussi 
utile  que  je  Ie  dteirerois.  Enfin  une  place  auasi 
brillame  que  telle  dont  Ie  roi  veut  m*honorer.  oblige 
a.  une  sorie  de  representation  tout-a-fait  ^loignee 
du  train  de  vie  que  Tai  pria  jusqu'ici ;  elle  engajre 
a  un  grand  nomhre  de  devoirs:  et  les  devoirs  aoni 
les  entraves  d'un  bomme  libre.'* — Vol.  ii.  pp.73— 78. 

Thia  \rhole  tranaactioa  was  kept  auite  se- 
oret  for  many  months ;  and,  when  it  oegan  to 
take  air,  he  speaks  of  it  to  Madame  du  Def- 
fand,  in  the  following  natural  manner. 

"Apr^  tfMit,  qnecelaee  r^pande  ou  ne  ae  r^- 
pande  pas,  je  n*en  aula  ni  fach^  ni  bien-aise.  Je 
garderai  au  roi  de  Pruase  son  secret,  mdme  lorsqu'il 
ne  I'eiiee  plus,  ei  vous  verrez  ais^ment  que  mes 
ietlrea  li'ont  paa  ^t6  faiiea  poor  dtre  vuea  du  minis- 
l^re  de  France ;  je  auis  bien  resolu  de  ne  lui  paB 
demander  plus  de  graces  qu*auz  miniatresduroi  de 
Congo;  et  je  me  oontenterai  que  la  poeterit^  lise 
ear  nion  tombeae ;  U/ul  e$tmi  d€»h&nnete$  g^f 
M  m  marl pauvre.  pmren  «t»*«I  Va  hien  voulu.  Voila, 
madame,  de  quelle  maniere  je  penae.  Je  ne  veux 
braver  ni  aussi  flaiter  lea  ^ne  qui  m'ont  fait  du  mal, 
oa  qui  soni  dana  ladbpnaiiion  de  m*en  faire ;  maia  je 
me  cendttirai  de  manioie  q«e  ie  lea  r^duirai  senle- 
iBeM  a  ne  me  paa  faire  du  bien.  — VoL  ii.  pp.  33, 34. 

Upon  publishing  his  Melanges,  he  was 
furiously  attacked  By  a  variety  of  acrimonious 
writers ;  and  all  his  rerenge  was  to  retire  to 
his  geometr3r.  and  to  write  such  letters  as  the 
following  to  Madame  da  Deffand. 

'*  Me  voila  claquemur^  pour  long- temps,  et  vrai- 
aemblablement  poor  toujonrs,  dana  ma  triste,  mais 
trca-cli^re  et  tros-paisible  G^m^trie !  Je  snia  fen 
content  de  trouver  un  pr^iezte  pour  ne  plus  rien 
faire,  dana  Ie  d^haioement  que  mon  Ifvre  a  excite 
contre  mot.  Je  n*ai  pourtant  ni  sttaque  personne, 
ni  mSme  d^ignc  qui  que  ee  soit,  pins  que  n'a  fail 
'  Tauteur  du  Mechant,  et  vinjgt  auires,  contre  lesquels 
personne  ne  s*est  d&chalne.  Mais  il  n'y  a  qu*h«ar 
et  malhelur.  Je  n*ai  besotn  ni  de  Tamiti^  ae  tons 
cea  genatla,  paittjue  aaaar^mem  je  ne  veux  rien 
leur  demjander,  ni  de  tear  eattnm,  poisqae  i*ai  bien 
resolu  de^j;ie  jamais  vivre  avec  errz:  auasi  je  lea  meta 
21  pis  faire.. 

*'  Adieu,  Madame;  hiifes  votre  retonr.  Qae  ne 
aavez-yous  de  la  g6ometrie!  qn*avec  elle  on  ee 
paaee  de  bien  des  choses!"— Vol.  i.  pp.  104, 1C6. 

'*  Mon  ouv^age  est  pabli6 ;  il  s*est  on  pen  vendu ; 
lea  fraie  de  rhnprcssion  sont  retires;  les  6loges, 
fee  critiques  etv  rargent  viendront  quand  ils  vou- 
drwit**—- "Ie  B*ad  encore  rien  toach^.  Je  vous  man- 


derai  ce  qne  je  g^ptm :  il  n'y  a  pas  d*ap;  sienot 
que  cela  se  monteTort  baut ;  il  n*y  a  paa  d*appa* 
rence  non  plus  que  je  continue  a  travaitter  dans  ce 


fenre.  Jeftrai  de  la  geomSlrie,  etje  Urai  Taeiiei 
1  me  8f*mble  qu\>n  a  grande  en  vie  que  je  me  laiaa 
et  en  v6ri'6  je  ne  demande  pas  micux.  Quand  ma 
petite  fortune  ne  suffira  plus  a  ma  subsistence,  je 
me  retircrai  dans  quelque  cndroii  ou  jo  puisse  vivre 
et  mourir  a  bon  march6.  Adieu,  Madame.  E^ 
timez,  comme  moi,  les  bommes  ce  au*ils  valent,  et 
il  ne  vous  manquera  rien  pour  6tre  ticureu^e.  On 
dit  Voltaire  raccommode  avcc  Ie  roi  de  Prusse,  et 
Maupertuia^  retomb^.  Ma  foi,  les  hommts  sonI 
bien  foux,  a  commencer  par  lea  sages.*' — Vol.  ii. 
pp.  50,  51. 

**  Eh  bien !  vous  ne  voulez  done  pas,  ni  Formont 
non  plus,  que  je  me  claquemure  dana  ma  g^m^- 
trie  f  J*en  suis  iwurtant  bien  tent6.  Si  vous  savies 
combien  ceite  ^eometrie  est  une  retraite  douce  a  la 
parease !  et  puis  lea  sots  ne  vous  list;n(  point,  et  par 
consequent  ne  vous  blament  ni  ne  voua  louent :  et 
comptez-vous  cet  avantage-la  pour  rien  ?  £n  tout 
cas,  j*ai  de  la  ^^m6trie  pour  un  an^  tout  an  moins. 
Ah  !  que  je  faia  ii  prteni  de  bellea  choaea  que  per- 
aonne  ne  lira ! 

*'J'ai  bien  quelquea  morceaux  de  litterature  a 
traitor,  qui  seroient  peut-ltre  assez  agreables^  mais 
je  cbasse  tout  celade  ma  tete,  comme  mauvais  train'. 
La  g^om^trie  eat  ma  femme,  et  je  me  suis  remia  eil 
manage. 

**  Avec  cele,  j'ai  plua  d'anent  devant  moi  q«f 
je  n*en  puis  depenser.  Ma  loi,  on  eat  bien  fou  de 
se  tant  tourmenter  pour  des  choses  qui  ne  rendent 
pas  plus  heureux :  on  a  bien  plutot  fait  de  dire :  Ne 
poorroia-je  paa  me  paaaer  de  cela  f  Et  c'esi  la  recette 
dont  j*ase  depnis  long- tempe."— Vol.  ii.  pp.98,  53. 

With  all  this  softness  and  carelessness  of 
character,  nothing  could  be  more  firm  and 
inflexible  when  truth  and  justice  were  in 

Siestion.  The  President  Henault  was  the 
dest  and  first  fayourite  of  Madame  du  Def- 
fand ;  and,  at  the  time  of  publishinfi;  the  En- 
cyclopedia, Madame  du  Deffand  had  more 
power  over  D'Alembert  than  any  other  person, 
she  wished  very  much  that  something  flatter- 
ing should  be  said  of  her  fayourite  in  the  In- 
troductory Discourse,  which  took  a  review  of 
the  process  of  the  arts  and  sciences  ]  but 
D'Alemoert  resisted,  with  heroic  courage,  all 
the  entreaties  that  were  addressed  to  mm  on 
this  subject.  The  following  may  serve  as 
specimens  of  the  tone  wliich  he  maintained 
on  the  occasion. 

"  Je  auis  devenn  cent  ibis  plaa  amoureox  de  la 
retraite  et  de  la  solitude,  que  je  ne  Tdtois  quand 
vous  avez  quitiS  Paria.  Je  dtne  et  soope  chez  moi 
tous  les  jours,  on  presque  tons  les  jours,  et  je  me 
trouve  tres-bien  de  cette  maniere  de  vivre.  Je  votte 
verrai  done  quand  voua  n'aurez  person  ne,  et  atfsc 
heures  on  je  pourrai  esp^rer  de  vous  trouver  aeuie: 
dans  d'autres  temps,  j^y  rencontreroia  voire  presi- 
dent, qui  m'embarraaseroit,  parce  qii*il  crniroit  avoir 
des  reproches  a  me  faire,  que  je  ne  crois  point  en 
m^riter,  et  qne  je  ne  veux  pas  ^tre  dans  Ie  cas  de  Is 
d^bliger,  en  me  justifiant  aepr^  de  Ini.  Ce  qoe 
vous  me  demandez  pour  lui  est  impossible,  et  |e 
puis  vous  assurer  qu^il  est  bien  impossible,  poiaqva 
Ie  ne  fais  pas  cela  pour  voua.  En  premier  lieu.  Is 
Discours  pr^iminaire  eat  imprim^,  il  y  a  plus  de  sk 
sematnes :  alnai  je  ne  pourrois  pas  Vy  rourrer  au- 
iourd*hui,  m^nie  quand  je  Ie  voudroia.  En  secoNd 
lien,  pensez-vous  de  bonne  foi,  roadame,  que  dana 
on  ouvrage  desiin^  a  cll^brer  les  sprands  geniea  de 
la  natron  et  les  oovraees  qui  ont  veritablement  eon* 
tribu^  aux  prosrla  &&•  lettres  et  des  sciences,  }e 
doive  parler  de  PAbr^g^  chronologiqne  f  Cest 
an  ouvrace  utile,  j'en  conviena,  et  aaaev  commode  ^ 
mais  voila  toat  en  verit6:  eW  NL  ce  qu^  lee  gMta 
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de  lettres  en  peiuent,  c'est  la  ce  qu*on  en  din  qnand 
)e  president  ne  sera  plus:  et  quand  je  ne  serai  plus 
tno[|  je  sais  jalonx  qu*on  ne  .me  rcproche  pas 
d'avoir  donn^  d'eloges  excessifi^  a  personoc."— 
Vol.  ii.pp.  35,36. 

"  J*ai  une  confession  a  vooa  faire :  j'ai  pnrl6  de 
lai  dans  TEncyclop^die,  non  pas  a  Chronologies  car 
ccia  est  pour  Newton,  Petau  et  Scaliger,  mais  a 
ChronoU>giqjie»  J*y  dis  que  nous  avons,  en  noire 
languc,  plusieurs  bons  abreg^s  chronologiques :  le 
sieii,  un  autre  qui  vaut  pour  le  moins  autant,  et  un 
troisicme  qui  vaut  mieux.  Cela  n'est  pas  dit  ad 
erument,  ainsi  ne  voas  fachez  pas.  II  frouvera  la 
louange  bien  mince,  surtout  la  parageant  avec 
d'autres  \  mais  Dieu  et  vous,  et  meme  vous  toute 
fieule,  ne  me  feroient  paa  changer  de  langage." — 
"  II  fera  siir  TAcadSmie  tout  ce  qui  lui  plairti',  ma 
conduiie  prouve  que  je  ne  desire  point  d  en  etre,  et 
en  v^rii6  je  lo  serois  snns  lui,  si  j'en  avois  bien 
envio ;  mais  le  plaisir  de  dire  la  v^rite  librement 
quand  on  n'outrase  ni  n*attaque  personne,  vaut 
mieux  que  touies  les  Academies  du  monde,  depuis 
la  Fran^oise,  iusqu^a  celle  de  Dufijast.'*— **  Puisqne 
je  suis  d6ja  a*une  Acad6mie,  c'est  un  petit  agr^- 
mcnt  de  plus  que  d'dire  des  autres ;  mais  si  j*avois 
mon  experience,  el  quinze  ans  de  moins.  je  vous 
r^ponds  que  je  ne  serois  d'aucune." — Vol.  ii.  pp. 
56—64. 

We  may  now  take  a  peep  at  the  female 
correspondents, — in  the  first  rank  of  whom 
we  must  place  Madame  de  Staal,  so  well 
known  to  most  of  our  readers  by  her  charm- 
ing Memoirs.  This  lady  was  attached  to  the 
ooart  of  the  Duchess  of  Maine ;  and  her  let- 
ters, independent  of  the  wit  and  penetration 
they  display,  are  exceedingly  interesting,  from 
the  near  ancl  humiliating  view  they  afiford  of 
the  miserable  ennui,  the  selfishness  and  paltry 
jealousies  which  brood  in  the  atmosphere  of 
a  court, — and  abundantly  avenge  the  lowly 
for  the  outward  superiority  that  is  assumed 
by  its  inhabitants.  There  are  few  things  more 
InstructiyCj  or  more  compassionable,  than  the 
picture  which  Madame  de  Staal  has  drawn,  in 
the  following  passages,  of  her  poor  princess 
dragging  herself  about  in  the  rain  and  the 
burning  sun,  in  the  vain  hope  of  escaping  from 
the  load  of  her  own  inanity, — seeking  relief, 
ui  the  multitude  of  her  visitors,  from  the  saa 
vacuity  of  friendship  and  animation  around 
her, — and  poorly  trying  to  revenge  herself  for 
her  own  unhappiness,  by  making  every  body 
'near  her  unoramortable. 

"  Je  lus  avant-hier  votre  lettre,  ma  reine,  a  S.  A. 
£)le  etait  dans  un  acc^s  de  frayeur  du  tonnerre,  qui 
ne  fit  pas  valoir  vos  galanteries.  J'aarai  soin  une 
autre  fois  de  ne  vous  pas  ezpoeer  a  Torage,  Nous 
nageonaces  jours  passes  dans  la  joie;  nousnageona 
&  present  dans  la  plaie.  Nos  id^es,  devenues  doucea 
at  agr^ablea,  vont  repreodre  touto  leur  noirceur. 
Pardessus  cela  est  arrivd,  depuis  deux  jours,  a  notre 
priocesse  an  rhume,  avee  de  la  fievre  :  ce  nonob- 
•unt  ft  malgr^  le  temps  diabolique,  la  promenade 
▼a  loigoara  son  train.    II  sembia  que  la  Providence 

fenna  soin  de  construire  pour  les  princes  des  corps 
Tunge  de  leurs  fantaisies,  sans  quoi  its  ne  pour- 
*fiiam  attra|MBr&ge  d'bomma." — Vol.  i.  pp.  161, 162. 
*^  Kn  d^pit  d*un  troisicme  orage  plus  violent  que 
lea  deux  precedent,  nous  arrivons  d'une  chasse  : 
.  noMs  avons  essuye  la  bordle  au  beau  milieu  de  la 
Ibrdt.  J^esp^rais  Writer  comme  a  I'ordinaire  cette 
belle  partia ;  mais  on  a  adroiiement  tir^  parti  des  rai- 
•sous  oue  j'avais  all^gnte  pour  m*en  oispenser;  ce 
>  qui  nr  a  mis  bora  d*^tat  de  reeulor.  Cast  dommage 
qtt*iwi  art  ai  ing^nieuz  soit  employ^  a  disoler  lea 
^Bfc"— VolVT  D.  164.  ^ 

*'  Je  mis  trie  iich^  q«a  voua  nuuiquiei  d*aiiittae-  \ 


mens :  c^est  un  m^dicamaiit  MBBsaive  a  ' 
notre  princesse  le  pense  bien ;  car  ^tant  veritable^ 
ment  malade,  elle  va  sans  fin,  sans  cease,  qoetqw 
temps  qu*il  fasse.*' — VoU  i.  p.  166. 

**  Nous  faisona,  nous  disons  toiqoora  les  m^et 
cboses:  les  promenades,  les  observations  aar  la 
vent,  le  cavagnole,  les  remarques  aur  la  pert*  et  la 
giin,  les  mesures  pour  tenir  les  portes  ferni^ea  quel* 
que  chaud  qu'il  fasse,  la  delation  de  ce  qu'on  ap- 
|.>elle  les  etouflfcs,  au  nombre  desquels  ie  suis,  a 
dont  vous  n*etes  pas,  quality  qui  redouble  le  d^. 
de  vorre  social 6.'' — Vol.  i.  p.  197. 

'*  Rien  n'est  egal  a  la  surprise  et  an  chagrin  oa . 
Ton  est,  ma  reine,  d'avoir  appris  que  vous  aves  ^e 
chez  Madame  la  Duchesse  oe  Moddne.  Un  amant 
bien  passionn^  et  bien  jaloux  supports  plus  tnin* 
qnillement  les  d-marches  les  plus  suspectes,  qu'on 
n'endure  celle-ci  de  votre  part.  *  Vous  allez  voui 
devouer  la,  abandonner  tout  le  rests ;  voila  a  quoi 
on  6toit  reserve :  c*est  une  destin^e  bien  cmelie !' 
9lc.  J'ai  dit  ce  qu'il  y  avait  il  dire  pour  raroener 
le  calme ;  on  n'a  voulu  rien  entendre.  Quoiqae  je 
ne  dolve  plus  m'etonner,  cette  scene  a  encore  trouvt 
moyen  de  mc  surprendre.  Venez,  je  vous  conjure, 
ma  reine,  nous  rassurer  contre  eeite  alarme:  ne 
louez  point  la  personne  dont  il  s'aeir,  et  surtout  nt 
parlez  pas  de  son  affliction ;  car  ceia  serait  pris  pov 
un  reproche."— Vol.  ii.  pp.  22,  23. 

All  this  is  miserable:  but  sach  are  th« 
necessary  consequences  of  being  bred  up 
among  fktterers  and  dependants.  A  prince 
has  more  chance  to  escape  this  heartleseness 
and  insignificance ;  because  he  has  high  and 
active  duties  to  discharge,  which  necessarily 
occupy  his  time,  and  exercise  his  understand- 
ing; but  the  education  of  a  princess  is  a  work 
of  as  great  difficulty  as  it  may  come  to  be  of 
importance.  We  must  make  another  extract 
or  two  from  Madame  de  Staal,  before  taking 
leave  of  her. 

"  Madame  du  Chfttelet  et  Voltaire,  qui  s*^taie»t 
annonc^s  pour  aujourd*hui  et  qu'on  avait  perdue  de 
vue,  parurent  hier,  sur  le  minuit,  comme  deux 
spectres,  avec  une  odeur  de  corps  embauro^  qu'ili 
semblaient  avoir  apport^  de  leura  tombeauz.  On 
sortait  de  table.  C'6taiant  pourtant  des  spectras 
affam^:  il  leur  fallut  un  souper,  et  qui  plus  eat,  daa 
lits,  qui  n*etaient  ras  prepares.  La  concierge,  de^ 
couch^,  se  leva  a  grande  bite.  Gaya,  qui  avak 
oflTert  son  logement  p<mr  les  eas  preesana,  fut  force 
de  le  c^der  dans  ceiui-ci,  demenama  avec  autant 
de  pr^ipitation  et  de  d^plaisir  qu  una  arm^  aur* 
prise  dans  son  camp,  laissant  une  partie  de  son 
bagage  au  pouvoir  de  I'ennemi.  Voltaire  8*est 
bien  trouv^  du  gtie :  cela  n*a  point  du  tout  console 
Gaya.  Pour  la  dame,  non  fit  ne  s'ost  pas  tronvi6 
bien  fait :  il  a  fallu  la  d^loMr  aujourd'hui.  Notes 
que  ce  lit  elle  I'avait  fait  eUe-mBme,  faute  de  gens, 
et  avait  trouv^  un  de&ut  de  . . . .  dans  les  matelas, 
ce  qui,  je  crois,  a  plus  bless^  son  esprit  exact  que 
son  corps  peu  delicat." — "Nos  revenana  ne  se 
montrent  point  de  jour,  lis  apparurent  hicr  a  da 
heures  du  soir :  je  ne  pense  pas  ou'on  les  voie  eu^re 

J)lus  tot  aujourd'hui;  Tun  est  a  decrire  de  nauta 
aits,  I'autre  a  commenter  Newton^  ils  ne  veuleni 
ni  jouer  ni  ae  promener :  ce  sont  bien  des  non-va> 
Icursdans  une  soci^t^,  ou  leurs  doctes  ^its  ne  sont 
d'aucun  rapport/'—"  Madame  du  Chatelet  est 
d'hier  a  aon  troisieme  loeement :  die  ne  pouvait 

Sips  supporter  celui  qu'elle  avait  choisi ;  il  y  avait 
u  bruit,  de  la  fum£e  sans  feu  (il  me  semble  qua 
c'est  son  emblenie).  Le  bruit,  ca  n'eat  pas  la  nuU 
qu*il  Tincommode,  a  ce  qu*etle  m'a  dit,  maia  la 
Jour,  au  fort  de  son  travail :  cela  derange  ses  ideea. 
Elle  fait  actuelleroent  la  revue  de  aes  principes ! 
c'est  un  exercice  qu*e11e  r^itere  cheque  ann^,  sana 
quoi  ils  pourraient  s'6cbapper,  etpeut-eire  s'en  alter 
fit  loin  quelle  n*en  retrouveralt  pas  un  seul.  Ja 
crois  bien  que  sa  tita  cisi  pout  dix  una  maiaon  4s 
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ftres,  «t  UBS  p«s )» lieu  de  levr  ntisatnM :  c*Mt  U 
CM  d%  Tciller  sciieneaseineM  a  leur  garde.  Elle 
pr^fdre  ie  bon  air  de  cette  occupation  a  tout  amu»e- 
Ment.  et  peraiste  a  ne  se  montrerciu^a  la  nuit  close. 
Voltaire  a  fait  dea  verf  galans  qui  reperent  an  peu 
1^  Maavats  cflet  de  leor  eonduite  inosiiee.'* — VoU  i. 
pp.  178,  179.  182.  185,  186. 

After  all  this  experience  of  the  folliee  of  the 
great  and  the  learned,  this  lively  little  woman 
concludes  in  the  true  tone  of  French  practical 
j^osophy. 

*'  O  ma  reine !  qne  lea  hommea  et  leurs  femellee 
■ont  de  plaisans  ammau.^  !  Je  ris  de  leurs  maocBU- 
Tree,  le  jour  qae  j'ai  bien  dormi  ;^  auand  le  aom- 
Kieil  me  manque,  je  suia  prdle  a  les  aasommer. 
Cetre  Tari^t^^ie  mea  dispoaitiona  me  fait  voir  que 
ie  ne  dt^^nere  paa  de  mon  eapece.  Moquons-noua 
ae8  autrea,  et  qa*iia  ae  moqueiu  de  noua;  c'eet 
hiea  fait  de  toute  port !"— Vol.  i.  p.  181. 

.  Among  the  lady  writers  in  these  volumes, 
we  do  not  know  if  there  be  any  entitled  to 
take  precedence  of  la  Duchesse  de  Choiseul, 
who  writes  thus  learnedly  on  the  subject  of 
•niuii  to  MadamiB  du  Defiaad. 

'*  3avez-voaa  pourauoi  voua  voua  emnijez  tant, 
ma  chore  enfant?    C'est  iuateraent  par  la  peine 

Pue  voua  prenez  d'eviler,  de  prevoir^  de  atmbattre 
ennui.  Vivez  au  jour  la  joumee ;  prenez  le  leinpa 
coniine  il  vient;  proHtez  de  tous  les  momens,  ei 
avec  cela  vous  verrez  que  voos  ne  vous  ennui»»rez 
pas :  ai  lea  circonatancea  voua  aont  eontrairea,  c6dez 
•u  torrent  et  ne  pretendez  paa  y  r^sister."-^ 

'*  Je  m'apercois,  ma  chere  enfant,  que  je  vous 
dis  des  cUoses  bien  communes;  mais  accouiumez- 
vous  a  les  supporter,  1°,  parcc  que  je  ne  suis  pas 
en  6tat  de  vous  en  dire  d  autres ;  2  ,  parce  qu'en 
morale  elles  aont  toujoura  lea  plus  vraies,  parce 
qu*elles  tiennent  a  la  nature.  Apres  avoir  bien 
ezerc6  son  esprit,  le  philosophe  le  nlus  6clair6  aera 
oblig6  d'en  revenir,  a  cet  6gard,  a  raxiome  du  plus 
grand  sot,  de  m6me  au'il  partage  avec  lui  I'air  quMI 
respire.'* — **  Les  prejuges  se  multiplicnt,  les  arts 
8*accroissent,  les  sciences  s*approrondi.^sent :  mais 
la  morale  est  loiijours  la  mdme,  parce  que  la  nature 
ne  change  pas;  elle  est  toiijours  r^diiitca  ces  deux 
points:  eire  juste  pour  eire  bon,  ^tre  sage  pour 
.etre  beufeu.x  Sadi,  poete  Persan,  dit  que  la  sa- 
gesee  e$t  dtjouir,  la  bonti  defairejouir:  j'y  ajoute 
bi  justice." — 

**  li  y  a  trois  chosea  dont  vous  dites  que  les  fern- 
rocs  ne  con viennent  jamais:  Tune  d'entre  elles  est 
de  s'ennuyer.  Je  n'en  conviena  pas  non  plus  ici : 
malffr6  voa  aoupgons,  je  voia  mes  ouvriers,  je  croia 
.conduire  leurs  ouvrages.  A  ma  toilette,  j'ai  cette 
petite  Corbie  qui  eat  faide,  mais  fratchc  comme  une 
pecbe,  Iblle  comme  un  jeune  chien ;  qui  chante, 
qui  rit,  qui  joue  da  clavecin,  qui  danae,  qui  aauie 
au  lieu  de  marcher,  qui  ne  aait  ce  qu'elle  fait,  et 
Ant  lOQt  avec  grftce,  qui  neaait  ce  qa*elte  dii,  et  dit 
■tout  tnmt  Mpnt,  at  auttoat  ufte  na'nretl  ckarmantt . 
.La  noii  je  dora,  ie  joik  je  rdve,  et  cee  plaiaira  si 
doux,  ai  poasife,  ai  betea,  sont  preciscroent  ceux  qui 
me  conviennent  le  mieux." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  134,  135. 

It  is  time  now  that  we  should  coBie  to 
l^Mff^^**^  du  DelTand  herself: — the  wittiest^  the 
most  selfish)  and  the  most  enmuyi  of  the  whole 
party.  Her  wit,  to  be  sare,  is  very  enviable 
and  very  entertaining;  but  it  is  really  con- 
.flolatorY  to  commou  mortals^  to  find  hew  little 
-it  oottla  amuse  its  possessor.  This  did  not 
piooeed  in  fasr,  however,  frosi  the  faaiidiouA- 
ness  which  k  sometimes  sappoead  to  srise 
from  a  long  ikmilfarity  witli  excellence,  so 
'much  as  from  a  long  nabit  of  selfishness,  or 
ifathier  from  a  radical  want  of  heart  or  anec- 
iJHMt.  fca  Bf  Ift  fwyp  ^  b^  ^'^^'ilatoit  dif- 


fioSe  d'atotr  moms  de  seimibiljlie,  et  plas 
d'egoisme."  With  all  (his,  she  was  greatly 
given  to  gallantry  in  her  youth ;  though  her 
attachments,  it  would  seem,  were  of  a  kind 
not  very  likely  to  interfere  with  her  peace  of 
mind.  The  very  evening  her  first  kver  died, 
after  an  intimacy  of  twenty  years,  La  Harpe 
assures  as,  '<  Qu'elle  vint  souper  en  grande 
compagnie  chez  Madame  de  Marefaais,  ou 
j'etais;  et  on  lui  parla  de  la  perte  qu'elle  ve- 
nait  de  faire.  Hilas  !  il  est  mori  ct  soir  a  six 
heures ;  sans  ccla,  vous  ne  me  vernex  pas  ici 
Ce  furent  ses  propres  paroles ;  et  elle  soupa 
comme  a  son  ordinaire,  c'est-a-Klire  fort  bien : 
car  elle  6tait  tres-courmande."  (Pref.  p.  xvi.) 
She  is  also  recorded  to  have  frequently  de- 
clared, that  she  could  never  brine  herself  to 
love  any  thing, — though,  in  order  to  take 
every  possible  chance,  she  had  several  times 
attempted  to  become  devoU — with  no  great 
success.  This,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  the 
secret  of  her  ennui ;  and  a  fine  example  it  is 
of  the  utter  worthlessncss  of  all  talent,  ac* 
complishment.  and  glory,  when  disconnected 
from  those  fe^ngs  of  kinoness  and  generosity, 
which  are  of  themselves  sulfiaient  for  happir 
ness.  Madame  du  Deffand,  however,  must 
have  been  delightful  to  those  who  sought  only 
for  amusement.  Her  tone  is  admirable ;  her 
wit  flowing  and  natural ;  and  thoi;|gh  a  little 
given  to  detraction,  and  not  a  little  importu** 
nate  and  exigeanie  towards  those  on  whose 
complaisance  she  had  claims,  there  is  always 
an  air  of  politeness  in  her  raillery,  and  of 
knowledge  of  the  world  in  her  murmurs,  that 
prevents  them  from  being  either  wearisome 
or  offensive. 

Almost  all  the  Jetters  of  her  writing  which 
are  published  in  these  volumes,  seem  to  have 
been  written  in  the  month  of  July  174 2j 
when  she  spent  a  few  weeks  at  the  waters  ot 
ForgeSf  and  wrote  almost  daily  to  the  Presi- 
dent Henault  at  Paris.  This  close  corres- 
pondence of  theirs  fills  one  of  these  volumes; 
and,  considering  the  rapidity  and  carelessness 
with  which  boUi  parties  must  have  written, 
must  give^  we  should  think,  a  very  eorreety 
and  certamly  a  very  favourable  idea  of  ths 
style  of  their  ordinary  conversation.  We 
sliall  give  a  few  extracts  very  much  at  tai> 
dom.  She  had  made  the  journey  akmg  with 
a  Madame  de  Pequigni,  of  whom  she  gives 
the  following  aeconnt. 

"  Maia  venona  a  un  article  bian  plus  fnt^resasif^ 
c'eat  ma  oompagne.  O  B||yi>n  Diau!  (ltt*olle  me 
ddplait !  £lle  est  radicaleroent  folle ;  aUe  ne  con- 
noit  point  d*heure  pour  aea  repaa ;  elte  a  d^Jeuii^  i 
Giaora  a  bait  henraa  da  nMtm,  avae  dit-vaao  firoid ; 
a  Gaafnajr.  elle  a  viang6  du  paio  tKamp6  datia  M 
pot,  povr  nourrir  an  Ijimoiiain,aiiaaite  un  marcaan 
de  bnocbe,  et  puia  iroia  aaaat  grandahiaeiiita.  Nams 
arrivfma,  il  n*eat  que  deux  bearaa  ai  dcqiie,  at  alto 
veut  du  riz  ai  one  cainiotada ;  alia  manga  oomtna 
ttn  ainge ;  sea  maina  reaaemblent  a  lanfapaitai ;  elle 
debavarder.    Sa  pitentioB  Ait  d*aireir  de 


ri«M;iiia[tkm,  et  de  voir  UMitaa  ohaaea  aooadasfiMf* 
aii^ulierea,  et  comma  la  aoavaaM^  daa  idim  M 
mtnifina,  die  y  auppite  par  la  bisarcana  de  1^. 
preMian,  aone  pr^azie  qu*elle  eat  muttwlie.  EBm 
me  dMu«  taaiea  aea  iantaiaias*  ea  .n-aaawaat 
qa'elfe  na  veat  qua  ea  qai  aia  eonwaai ;  aiaia  ji 
mw^*«MafiM^  a  4lM  aa  c       '  ' 


UfCaULTURE  llID  nOCBAlBT. 


4int  ie  eompi*  bieii  qne  eels  M  t'^orfra  pMMr 
Of  qoi  iotfriiieni  moo  r^me.  Elle  eompuiit  tool 
k  Tbeiire  s'^abHr  (Una  ma  chunbre  pour  j  faire 
MS  repas,  maia  je  lui  ai  dit  que  J* allow  6cnn :  je 
Tai  priee  de  faire  dire  a  Madame  Laroche  tea  benrea 
od  elie  Touloii  manger  et  ce  qu'elle  vondroii  roan- 
sor,  el  od  elle  vouloic  mancer ;  et  que,  pour  nioi, 
M  comptoia  aToir  la  m^me  ubert^ :  en  cona^qnenco 
je  roanaerai  da  rix  et  un  poulet  a  bait  beoraa  da 
aoir."— VoL  it  pp.  191,  192. 

After  a  few  days  she  letams  again  to  this 
vnfoftaiiate  oompaoioii. 

"  La  Pequtgni  n'eat  d'ancona  reaaouree,  et  eon 
•april  eat  comme  Teapare :  il  y  a  ^lendoe,  profon- 
dear,  et  peat-dtre  toaiea  lea  aatrea  dimenaiona  qoe 
je  ne  aauraia  dire,  parce  que  je  ne  lea  aaia  imm  ; 
roaia  oela  n*eat  que  du  vide  DOur  I'aaage.  Elle 
a  tout  aenti,  toot  jag6,  tout  IprouT^,  lout  choisi, 
tont  rejet£ ;  elle  est,  dit-elle,  a* one  difficult^  ain- 
rojiore  en  compagnie,  et  cependant  elle  eat  loate 
Si  joorn^  arec  tontea  noe  petitea-  madamea  d 
jaboif  r  comme  one  pio.  Maw  ce  n'eat  poa  eeh 
qoi  me  deplait  en  elle:  oela  ra'eat  oonaniode  dea 
aujoord'bui,  et  cela  me  aera  tree  agreable  aitot 
que  Formont  aera  arriv^.  Ce  qui  m'eat  inaop- 
portable,  c*eat  le  dtner;  elle  a  fair  d*une  folk 
en  mangeaot ;  elle  d^peoe  one  ponlarde  dana  le 
plat  ou  on  la  aert,  enamte  elle  la  met  dana  an  autre, 
ae  fait  rapporter  da  boailloo  poor  roetire  deaaua, 
loot  aemblable  a  oelui  qu'elle  rend,  et  poia  die 
prend  oa  haut  d*aile,  enauite  le  corpa  donl  elle  ne 
mange  qne  la  moiti^ ;  et  puia  elle  ne  veot  paa  qne 
Ton  retoome  le  Teau  poor  cooper  on  oa,  de  peur 
qa'on  n'aroolliaae  la  peau :  elle  eoupe^  on  oa  avee 
loaia  la  peine  pooaible,  elle  le  ronce  a  demi,  pais 
fatoaroe  d  aa  ponlarde;  aprea  elle  ^le  tout  le 
deaaoa  da  Teau,  enauiie  elle  revient  a  ronger  aa 
ponlarde :  cela  oure  deux  heurea.  Elle  a  tur  aon 
aasiette  dea  morceaux  d'oa  rong^ea,  du  peaoz  ao- 
c^a,  et  pendant  ce  tempa,  ou  je  m'ennnie,  a  la 
mort,  on  je  manse  plus  qu  *il  ne  laodraiL  C'eat 
one  curioaii^  de  lui  voir  manger  un  biacuit ;  cela 
dare  one  demi-heare,  et  le  ^tal,  c*eat  qu^elle 
mange  comme  un  loup:  II  est  yrai  qu'elle  fait  un 
ezercice  enrage.  Je  auia  (kch^e  aue  tous  ayex  de 
oommun  avec  etie  rimpoesibiliie  de  reaier  one 
minote  en  repoa."— Vol.  iii.  pp.  39 — 41. 

The  rest  of  her  company  do  not  come  any 
better  off.  The  lady  sne  praises  most,  seems 
to  come  near  to  the  English  character. 

*'  Madame  de  Bancoor  a  trente  ana;  elle  n'eat 
pae  Yilaine ;  elle  eat  trea  douce  et  trea  polie,  et  ce 
p*eat  paa  aa  (ante  de  n'dire  paa  plua  amuaaote; 
c'eat  route  d'avotr  rien  vu :  car  elle  a  du  bon  aena, 
n*a  nulla  pretention,  et  est  fort  natnrelle  |  aon  ton 
de  y<m  eat  doux,  naif  et  mime  un  pea  maia,  dana 
le  fodt  de  Jeliot ;  ai  elle  avait  v^o  dana  le  monde, 
•Ue  aerait  aimable :  je  lui  faia  center  aa  Tie ;  elle 
eat  occuple  de  aea  devoira,  aana  auat^rit^  ni  oaten- 
taiion :  ai  elle  ne  m*ennuyait  pas,  elle  me  plairait 
aaaei.^'— Vol.  iu.  p.  26. 

The  following  ans  some  of  her  waitings 
oyer  her  banishment. 

"  n  me  prend  dea  Aonnemena  fanealea  d'dtre  ici : 
•*est  eomme  la  pena^  de  la  mort ;  ai  je  ne  m*en 
diatrayaia,  J'en  moarraia  r^Uement.  Vous  ne  aau- 
fies  vooa  ngnrer  la  tristeaae  de  ce  a^jour ;  maia  si 
4it,  puisqae  vooa  dtea  d  Plombierea:  maia  non; 
«'eat  oue  ce  n'eat  point  le  Ilea,  c'eat  la  compagnie 
dont  if  eat  impoaaible  da  faire  aucnn  usage.  Heu- 
lenaement  depois  <|ae  je  auia  ici,  i'ai  an  certain 
Mb^tement  qoi  ferait  qoe  je  n'entendraia  paa  le  plua 
•aetit  nriaonnement:  je  vdgdte."— "Je  ne  eroia 
paa  qa'aaoon  remdde  puiaae  6tre  bon  lonqa'on 
Vennuie  antant  one  je  foia:  ce  n!e8t  paa  qoe  je 
aopporta  man  mal  paiiemroeat ;  maia  jamaia  je  ne 
•OM  bfon-oiae,  et  ce  n'eat  que  paroe  qne  je  v&dte 
liSiLjeMrisiniiqpiUe:  quaadduchearManifnitje 


aaia  t«ffie,iavaiab  fin  <e  kioomte  asecoOhflS. 

Si  je  n'avaM  pae  aaoa  lit  et  aaoa  feateaiU- je  aeraia 
"—Vol.  iiL  pp.  96-98. 


Tbs  following,  thong^  short,  is  a  good  spec* 
imea  of  the  tone  ia  which  she  treats  her 
knrer. 

"  Je  cnm  qoe  vooa  me  regrettes,  c*eat-a-dire, 
qoe  vooa  penaei  bc»iucoap  a  moi.  Maia  (comme 
de  raiaon)  voua  vooa  divertissez  fort  bien :  vous  dica 
comme  lea  quieiistea,  vous  fahea  tout  en  moi,  pour 
moi  et  par  moi  i  maia  le  fait  eat  que  vooa  fiiiiea  tont 
aana  moi  et  qoe  voe  ioomte  ae  pasaent  gaiement, 
qoe  vooa  jooiaaes  d  one  certaine  liben6  qui  rooa 
plait,  et  vooa  diea  fort  aise  qoe  pendant  ce  tempa-Id 
je  travaille  d  roe  bien  porter.  Mea  noits  ne  aont 
paa  trop  boonea,  et  je  croia  qoe  c'eat  qoe  je  roaoge 
oo  pea  trop:  bier  je  me  auia  reiranehe  le  besot,  au- 
jourd'boi  je  compie  reformer  la  qoantiie  de  pain." 
— **  N'allei  point  vooa  eorri^er  sor  lien,  j'aime  qoe 
vooa  me  parlies  ormeaox,  ruisseaux,  moineaux,  etc., 
el  ce  m'cst  one  oceaaion  tres-agreabte  de  voua  don- 
ner  dea  dementia,  de  vous  conlondre,  de  voua  toor* 
roenter,  c'eat  je  eroia  ce  qoi  contribne  le  plua  a  mo 
(aire  paaser  mea  eaux."— Vol  iu.  pp.  126, 127.  129. 

We  hare  scarcely  left  onrselTee  room  to 
giTO  any  of  the  gentleman's  i)art  of  this  cor- 
respondenoe.  It  is  yery  nleasinglv  and  eaily 
sustained  by  him.^thoagli  he  deals  mostly  in 
the  tittle-tattle  ot  Paris,  and  appears  a  little 
Tain  of  his  own  currency  and  distinction.  We 
extract  the  following  paragraphs,  just  as  they 
turn  up  to  us. 

'*  Je  ne  crois  pas  qoe  I'on  poisae  %\re  beoreox  en 

Erovince  quand  on  a  passe  sa  vie  a  Paria;  msis 
eureux  qui  n'a  jamais  connu  Paris,  el  qui  n'sjouie 
paa  nlceseairement  a  cctie  vie  lea  maux  chim^* 
riques,  quisont  Icsplus  grands !  car  on  peut  ^u6rir  un 
seigneur  <|ui  gemit  de  ce  qu'il  a  ^i6  gr^le,  en  loi 
faisani  voir  qu'il  ae  trompe,  ct  que  sa  vi^e  est  coti* 
verte  de  raism ;  maia  la  gr^I^  metaphy8i<|ue  ne  pent 
eire  combattue.  La  naiore,  ou  la  providence  n'eat 
pas  si  injuste  qu'on  le  veut  dire ;  n'jr  mettona  rien 
du  notre,  et  noua  aerona  moins  a  plaindre ;  et  poia 
regardona  le  terme  qui  approche,  le  marteau  qui  ya 
frapper  Theure,  et  penaona  que  toot  cek  va  dis- 
paraiire. 

"  Ah !  I'inconcevable  Pont  de  Vevie !  il  vient  do 
donner  one  parade  chez  M.  le  due  d  Orl^ana :  cette 
ac^ne  qoe  voos  connaiasez  du  vendeur  d'orvi^tan. 
Au  lieu  du  Forcalqoier,  c'^iait  le  petit  Gauffin  qui 
faiaait  le  Giles ;  et  Pont  de  Veyle  a  distribui  aa 
moina  deux  cents  boties  avec  un  couplet  poor  tout 
le  roonde :  il  eat  plus  jeune  que  quand  voua  I'avcs 
vu  la  premiere  foia ;  U  t* amuse  de  tout;  n^aime  rim; 
et  n'a  conserve  de  la  memoire  de  la  d^funie  <^uc  la 
haine  poor  la  mosique  franeaise." — Vol.  i.  pp. 
110.  111. 

At  the  end  of  the  letters,  there  are  placed 
a  Tariet]f^  of  portraits^  or  characters  of  the  moit 
distinguished  persons  in  Madame  d«  Def- 
end's  society,  written  by  each  other — some- 
times with  great  freeaom,  and  sometimes 
with  much  flattery — ^but  almost  always  with 
wit  and  penetration.  We  give  the  following 
by  Maoame  du  Defland  as  a  qtecimen, 
cniefly  because  it  is  shorter  than  most  of  iho 
others. 

'*  Madame  la  Duchesse  d' Aigoitlon  a  la  boucba 
enfonc6,  le  nez  de  travera,  le  reeard  fol  et  berdi,-* 
et  malgr6  cela  elle  eat  belle.  Ij  ^elat  de  aon  teini 
remporte  aur  rirragukrii6  de  eea  traita. 

*'  oa  laille  eat  aroeaiere,  aa  gorge,  aea  bras  aont 
enormes ;  cependant  elle  n'a  point  I'air  pesant  ni 
€pnB :  la  force  suppl^e  en  elle  a  la  I^geret^. 

*'  Son  esprit  a  beaocoup  de  rappon  a  ea  figure  r  11 
est  pour  aiaai  dfae  anasi  »al  <lssimq«B  asii  vis^fS, 


MAD.  DO  DfiFFAND  AMD  lILLfi.  LBKNASSlS. 
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«t  •!»«  fclattnt :  t'obondance,  raciivi.^,  rimpetu- 
omxe  en  sont  lea  qnalit^a  dominantos.  Sans  gout* 
■diua  mce,  et  aana  jnaieaae,  elle  ^tonne,  elle  aur- 
m«nd,  maia  eli«  ne  plaU  ni  n^tntereaae. 

"On  pourrait  comparor  Madame  la  Docbaaae 
d'AijguiUon  a  caa  sialuea  faitea  poor  l«cimre,e(aui 
paraiaacnt  monstrueusea  ^tant  dana  la  parvia.  oa 
figure^  ni  son  esprit  nc  veulent  point  ^ire  vua  ni  ex- 
amines de  trop  pr^s ;  une  ccrtaine  distance  est  n^ces- 
aaire  a  sa  beaai^ :  dea  juges  pen  6clairea  et  pen 
delicate  sonl  lea  aeula  qui  puisaent  dtre  favorablea  a 
aon  eaprit. 

"  Seniblable  a  la  trompette  du  jugement,  elle  eat 
laite  poar  reausciter  lea  roorta :  ce  aont  les  impuia- 
aana  qui  doivent  Taimer,  ce  sont  les  aourds  qui  doi- 
rent  I  entendre.**— Vol.  iii.  pp.  154—156. 

There  are  three  characters  of  Madame  da 
Defiand  herself  all  very  flattering.  That  bv 
the  President  Henattlt  la  ike  least  00.  It  ends 
as  follows.  • 

'*  Cependant,  poar  ne  pas  marqner  trop  de  pr^* 
veniion  et  obtenir  plna  de  croyance,  j'ajooterai  que 
Tage,  aans  lui  6ter  sea  taJens,  I'avait  rendue  ja- 
louse  et  ra^ante,  cedent  a  sea  preoiiera  mouve- 
mens,  maladroite  pour  conduire  les  hoinmca  dont 
elle  disposait  naturellement ;  enfin  de  Vhumear 
hi^ga!**,  injuste,  ne  cesaant  d*dtro  atmable  qu*aux 
yeux  dea  parsonnea  aaxquellea  il  lui  importoit  de 
platre,  et,  pour  finir,  la  peraonne  par  laqaelle  j'ai 
6t^  le  ptaa  heareaz  et  te  plua  roalhenreux,  pare* 
^u'elie  eat  ee  qae  j*ai  le  plua  aim^."— Vol.  iii.  p.  188. 

He  is  infinitely  more  partial  to  a  Madame 
de  Flamarene,  whose  character  he  begins 
with  great  el^^ce  as  follows. 

"  Madame  de  Flamarena  a  le  visage  le  plus 
touchant  et  le  plus  modeste  qui  fut  jamais ;  c*est  un 
senre  de  beaHto  que  la  nature  n*a  aitrop^  qu*une 
iois:  il  7^  a  dans  ses  traits  qneloue  choae  de  rare  et 
de  mysterieux.  qui  aurait  fall  aire,  dana  lea  lempa 
fabuieux,  qu^une  immortelle,  sous  cette  forme,  ne 
B^oioit  pns  assez  deguis6o  !'*— Vol.  iii.  p  196. 

We  take  our  leave  now  of  these  volumes: 
iand  of  the  brilliant  circle  and  brilliant  days 
of  Madame  du  Defland.  Such  a  society  pro- 
bably never  will  exist  again  in  the  worldf : — 
nor  can  we  say  we  are  very  sorry  for  it. 
It  was  noi  very  moral,  we  are  afiaid,*  and  we 
have  seen,  that  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  it  were  not  ^ery  happy.  When  we 
eay  that  it  must  have  been  in  tne  highest  de- 
gree delightful  to  those  who  sought  only  for 
amusement,  we  wish  it  to  be  un(lerstoo<L  not 
only  that  amusement  does  not  constitute  hap- 
piness, but  that  it  can  afford  very  little  plea- 
sure to  those  who  have  not  other  sources  of 
happiness.  The  peat  extent  of  the  accom- 
plietied  society  of  Paris,  and  the  'familiarity 
of  its  intercourse,  seems  to  have  gradually 
brought  almost  all  its  members  to  spend  their 
wl.o1e  lives  in  public.  They  had  no  notion, 
therefore,  of  domestic  enjoyments;  and  their 
ail'ections  being  dissipated  among  so  many 
oompetiloni,  and  distracted  by  such  an  inces- 
.  sant  variety  of  small  occupations,  came  natur- 
ally to  be  weakened  and  exhausted ;  and  a 
«%ertain  heartless  gaiety  to  be  extended  indis- 
criminately to  the  follies  and  the  misfortunes 
of  their  associates.  Bating  some  little  fits  of 
gallantry,  therefore,  there  could  be  no  devo- 
ted n  ess  of  attachment;  and  no  profound  sym- 
pathy for  the  sufferings  of  the  most  intimate 
friends.  Every  thing,  we  find  accordingly, 
v&i  made  a  subject  for  epigrams;  and  those 


who  did  not  make  jests  at  their  friondt'  cm^ 
lamitiei^  were  glad,  at  any  rate,  to  forget  them 
in  the  society  of  those  who  did.  When  we 
recollect,  too,  that  the  desertion  of  all  the  high 
duties  or  patriots  and  statesmen,  and  the  in- 
sulting and  systematic  degradation  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  were  necessary  couditiona 
of  the  excellence  of  this  society,  wo  cannot 
hesitate  in  saying,  that  its  brilliancy  was 
maintained  at  far  too  great  a  cost,  and  that 
the  fuel  which  was  wasted  in  its  support, 
would  have  been  infinitely  better  appLed  in 
diffusing  a  gentler  li^t,  and  a  more  genial 
heat,  through  the  private  dweHings  of  the 
land. 

We  have  occupied  ourselves  so  long  with 
Madame  du  Deffand  and  her  associates,  that 
we  can  afford  but  a  small  portion  of  our  atten- 
tion for  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse.  A  very 
extraordinary  person  we  will  sulow  her  to  have 
been ;  and  a  most  extraordinary  publication 
she  has  left  us  to  consider.  On  a  former  oc- 
casion, we  took  some  notice  of  the  account 
which  Marmontel  had  given  of  her  character 
and  conduct,  and  expressed  our  surprise  that 
any  one,  who  had  acted  the  unprincipled  and 
semsh  part  which  he  imputes  to  her,  should 
be  thought  worthjr^  either  of  the  admiration 
he  expresses,  or  of  the  friendship  and  patron- 
ace  of  so  many  distinguished  chaiacters,  or 
of  the  devoted  attachment  of  such  a  man  aa 
IVAlembert.  After  reading  these  letters,  we 
see  much  reason  to  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of 
Marmontel's  representation  3  but,  at  the  same 
timOp  find  great  difficulty  in  settling  our  own 
opinion  of  the  author.  Marmontel  describes 
her  as  haYins  first  made  a  vain  attempt  upon 
the  heart  of  M.  de  Guibert.  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  Tactics. — and  then  endeavoured 
to  indenmify  herself  oy  making  a  conquest  of 
M.  de  Menu  the  son  of  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor, upon  wnose  death  she  is  stated  to  have 
died  of  mortification ;  and,  in  both  cases,  she 
is  represented  as  having  been  actuated  more 
by  a  selfish  and  psdtry  ambition,  than  by  any 
feeling  of  affection.  The  dates,  and  the  tenor 
of  the  letters  before  us,  enable  us  to  detect 
many  inaccuracies  in  this  statement;  while 
they  throw  us  into  new  perplexity  as  to  the 
true  character  of  the  writer.  They  befi^n  iu 
1773,  after  M.  de  Mora  had  been  recalled  to 
Spain  by  his  relations,  and  when  her  whole 
soul  seems  to  be  occupied  with  anguish  for 
this  separation ;  and  they  are  all  addressed  to 
M.  de  Guibert,  who  had  then  recently  rccom* 
mended  himself  to  her,  by  the  tender  interest 
he  took  in  her  affliction.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning, however,  there  is  more  of  love  iu 
mem,  tnan  we  can  well  reconcile  with  the 
subsistence  of  her  first  engrossing  passion ; 
and,  long  before  the  death  of  M.  Mora,  she 
expresses  the  most  vehement,  unequivocal, 
and  passionate  attachment  to  M.  Guibert. 
Sometimes  she  has  fits  of  remorse  for  this; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  she  seems  quite  uncon- 
scious, either  of  inconsistency  or  impropriety: 
and  M.  Guibert  i&  in  the  same  letter,  ad- 
dressed in  terms  of  the  most  passionate  ado- 
ration, and  made  the  confident  of  her  un- 
speakable, devoted,  and  unalterable  loye  Xojr 
i2 
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N.  Mom.  So  slie  goes  on.^-most  furiously  and 
outrageously  in  love  witn  them  both  at  the 
aame  time; — ^till  the  death  of  M.  Mora,  in 
1774.  This  event,  however,  makes  no  differ- 
ence in  her  feelings  or  expressions;  she  con- 
tinues to  love  his  memory,  just  as  ardently  as 
his  living  8UCcesfK>r  in  her  affection ;  and  her 
letters  are  divided,  as  before,  between  ex- 
pressionsof  heart-rending  grief  and  unbounded 
attachment — ^between  her  besoin  de  mourir  for 
M.  Mora,  and  her  delight  in  living  for  M. 
Guibert.  There  are  still  more  inexplicable 
things  in  those  letters.  None  of  Guibert's 
letters  are  given, — so  that  we  cannot  see  how 
he  responded  to  all  these  raptures ;  but,  from 
the  very  first,  or  almost  from  the  first,  she 
complains  bitterly  of  his  coldness  and  dissipa- 
tion ;  laments  tlmt  he  has  a  heart  incapable 
of  tenderness;  and  that  he  feels  nothing  but 
ffratilude  or  compassion  for  a  being  whom  he 
had  fascinated,  exalted,  and  possessed  with 
the  most  ardent  and  unbounded  passion..  We 
cannot  say  that  we  see  any  clear  traces  of  her 
ever  having  hoped,  or  even  wished  that  he 
should  marry  her.  On  the  contrary,  she  re- 
commends several  wives  to  him :  and  at  last 
he  takes  one,  with  her  approbation  and  con- 
sent, while  the  correspondence  goes  on  in  the 
same  tone  as  before.  The  vehemence  and 
excess  of  her  passion  continue  to  the  last  of 
the  letters  here  published,  which  come  down 
to  within  a  few  weeks  of  ner  death,  in  1776. 
The  account  which  we  have  here  given  ap- 
pears ridiculous:  and  there  are  people,  and 
wise  people,  who,  even  after  looking  into  the 
book,  will  think  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse 
deserving  of  nothing  but  ridicule,  and  consign 
her  and  her  ravii^  to  immeasurable  con- 
tempt. Gentle  spirits,  however,  will  judge 
more  gently;  and  there  are  few,  we  believe, 
who  feel  interest  enough  in  the  work  to  reaa 
it  through,  who  will  not  lay  it  down  with 
emotions  of  admiration  and  profound  com- 
passion. Even  if  we  did  not  know  that  she 
was  the  chosen  companion  of  lyAlembert, 
and  the  respected  friend  of  Turgot,  Condi llac, 
Condorcet,  and  the  first  characters  in  France, 
there  are,  in  the  strange  book  before  us^  such 
traces  of  a  powerful,  generous^  and  ardent 
mind,  as  necessarily  to  command  the  respect 
even  of  those  who  may  be  provoked  with  her 
inconsistencies,  and  wearied  out  with  the  ve- 
hemence of  her  sorrow.  There  is  something 
so  natural  too,  so  eloquent,  and  so  pathetic  in 
hpr  expression — a  tone  of  ardour  and  enthusi- 
asm 80  infectious,  and  so  much  of  the  true 
and  agonizing  voice  of  heart-struck  wretched- 
ness, mat  it  burdens  us  Avith  something  of  the 
weight  of  a  real  sorrow ;  and  we  are  glad  to 
make  ourselves  angry  at  her  unaccountable- 
ness,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  oppression.  It 
ought  to  be  recollected  also,  that  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  correspondence,  this  poor 
^oung  woman  was  dying  of  a  painful  and  ir- 
ritating disease.  Tortured  with  sickness,  or 
agitated  with  opium,  her  blood  never  seems 
tJ!  all  that  time  to  have  flowed  peaceably  in 
%er  veins,  and  her  nerves  and  ner  passions 
seem  to  have  reacted  upon  each  other,  in  a 
series  of  cmel  agitations.   Why  she  is  so  very 


wretched,  and  so  very  angry,  we  do  not  :b 
deed  always  understand ;  but  there  is  no  miK- 
taking  the  language  and  real  emotion,  anci 
while  there  is  eomethine  wearisome^  peniaps^ 
in  the  uniformity  of  a  vehemence  of  wnich  we 
do  not  clearly  see  the  cause,  there  is  some- 
thing truly  dtckirant  in  the  natural  and  pite> 
ous  iteration  of  her  eloquent  complainings, 
and  something  captivating  and  noble  in  uvi 
fire  and  rapidity  with  whicn  she  pours  oat  her 
emotions.  The  style  is  as  origeial  and  extra- 
ordinary as  the  chiaracter  of  its  author.  It  is 
quite  natural,  and  even  negligent — altogether 
without  gaiety  or  assumed  oignity — and  yet 
full  of  elegance  and  spirit,  and  burning  with 
the  flames  of  a  heart  abandoned  to  passion, 
and  an  imagination  exalted  by  enthusiasm. 
It  is  not  easy  to  fall  into  the  meAure  of  such 
a  composer,  in  moning  over  a  mieoellany  of 
amusement ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  adding  a 
few  extracts^  if  it  were  only  to  make  what 
we  have  been  saying  intelligible,  to  some  at 
least  of  our  readers. 

*'  Je  roe  aentois  une  r^Mignance  mortelle  a  ouvrir 
votre  lettre :  si  je  n'avois  craini  de  vous  ofienfier» 
j'alloia  VOI18  la  renvoyer.  Quel^iM  chose  me  disoit 
qu'elle  irriieroit  mes  maoz,  et  je  voalois  me  mc- 
i)a|arer..  La  souffrance  cooiinuelW  de  mon  corps 
anaisse  mon  ame  :  j'ai  encore  eu  la  fievre  ;  je  n'ai 
pas  (erm6  TcbII  ;  je  n'en  puis  plus.  De  grace,  par 
piti^,  ne  tourmentespfusunevie  qui  fl*6teint,  et  dont 
rous  lea  instans  aont  d^vou^  a  la  douleur  et  aux 
regrets.  Je  ne  vous  accuse,  point,  je  n*exi^e  rien, 
vous  ne  me  dcvez  rien :  car,  en  efTei,  je  n'ai  pas  eu 
un  mouvemenr,  paa  nn  sentiment  aaquel  j'ai  con- 
scnii ;  et  quand  j'ai  ea  le  malbeur  d*y  elder,  j'ai 
toiiiours  deiest6  la  force,  ou  la  foiblesse,  qui  m*en- 
trainoit.  Vous  voyez  que  vous  ne  mc  devez  aueune 
reconnaisaancCf  et  que  jc  n'ai  le  droit  de  vous  (aire 
auuun  reproche.  Soyez  done  libre,  reroumez  a  ce 
que  V008  aimcz,  et  a  ce  qui  vous  convient  plus  q\ie 
▼OU8  ne  croyez  peui-dtre.  Laisaez-moi  a  madou* 
leur ;  laiasez-raoi  m*occuper  sans  distr  euon  du  seal 
o!  jet  que  j'ai  adorl,  et  dont  le  souvenir  m'eai  plu3 
ciier  que  tout  ce  qui  resie  dans  la  nature.  Mon 
Dieu!  je  ne  devrois  pas  le  pleurer;  j'aurois  du  !e 
suivre :  c'est  vous  qui  me  faites  vivre,  qui  faifes  le 
toarment  d'une  cr^tnre  que  la  douleur  consume, 
et  qui  emploie  ce  qui  lui  rette  de  forces  a  invoquer 
la  mort.  Ah !  vous  en  faites  irop,  et  pas  assez  pour 
moi.  Je  vous  le  disois  bien  il  y  a  hait  jciurs,  voua 
me  rendez  difficile,  exi^eante :  en  donnant  tout,  on 
veut  obienir  quelque  chose.  Mais,  encore  one  fois, 
je  vous  pardonne,  et  je  ne  voos  hais  point :  ce  n'cst 
pas  par  glnerosii^  que  je  voua  pardonne,  ce  n'est 
|)8s  par  bouift  que  je  ne  vous  hnis  paa;  c'eei  que  • 
mon  ame  est  lasse,  qu'elle  mcurt  de  fatigue.  Ab! 
mon  ami,  Ini^sez-moi,  ne  me  diies  plus  que  vous 
m*nimez :  ce  bautnc  devient  du  poison ;  vous  calmcz 
et  dechirez  ma  plaie  tour  a  tour.  Oh !  que  vous 
me  faiiea  mnl !  que  la  vie  me  pdte !  que  je  vous 
aime  pourtant,  et  que  je  serois  deeolee  de  meitre  de 
la  irisiesse  dan?  voire  ame  !  Mon  ami,  elle  est  trop 
pariagle^  trop  dissip^e,  pour  que  le  vrai  pleisir  y 
puisse  p6neirer.  Vous  voiilez  que  ie  vous  voie  ce 
soir ;  ci  bien,  venez  done !" — Vol.  h.  pp.  206 — ^208. 

"  Combien  de  fois  aorois-je  pu  me  plamdre ;  com-  • 
bien  de  fois  vous  ai-je  cache  mes  larmes !  Ah  I  je 
le  vois  trop  bien:  on  ne  sauroii  ni  retentr,  nt  n» 
mener  un  cceur  qui  est  enirainc  par  un  autre  pen- 
chant ;  je  me  le  dis  sans  cesse,  quelquefob  je  me 
crois  ffu^ric ;  vous  poroisscz,  et  tout  est  deiruit. 
La  reflexion,  mes  resolutions,  le  malheur,  tout  perd 
so  force  au  premier  mot  que  vous  prononcez.  Je 
ne  voia  plus  d'asile  que  la  mort,  et  jamais  aueun 
malheureux  ne  l*a  invoquee  avec  plus  d*ardeui 
Jc  retiens  la  moiti^  de  mon  ame:  aa  chaieur,  soa 
mouvement  vous  importunerott,  et  vous  ^te^ulrat. 
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ItuML-Alii  le  fifa  41a  a'Mapflb  pa*,  incommode. 
A.h!  at  VQus  eaviez,  81  ▼oiu  lisiez  comme  j*ai  tait 
jouir  une  anie  fone  et  passionnce,  du  plaisir  d*etre 
•im^e!  11  comparoit  ce  (\m  I^avoit  aini6,  ce  qui 
Taimoit  oftcore,  et  il  me  diaoit  aans  cesae :  '  Oh  ? 


•Ilea  ne  aont  paa  dignea  d'dtia  voa  eooUerea ;  votre 
ftma  a  eta  chauffee  par  le  aoleil  do  Lima,  et  mea 
aonpathotea  aemblent  4ire  neea  auua  lea  glacea  de 
la  Lapouie.'  Kt  c|^ioit  de  Madrid  qu*il  me  mandoit 
cela!  Mon  ami,  il  ne  me  louoit  pas:  il  jouissuii; 
et  je  ne  eroia  point  me  louer,  qaaiid  je  voua  dis 
qu'en  voua  aimant  a  la  folie,  je  ne  voua  donne  que 
ce  qae  je  ne  ptfia  paa  garder  ou  reteuir.*' — Vol.  ii. 
pp.  215—217. 

*•  Oh,  mon  Dieu  J^^ue  Ton  fit  fort  lorsau'on  eat 
mort  a  tout,  excepte  a  un  objct  qui  eat  runivera 
pour  noua,  et  (^ui  a*  em  pare  le  I  lament  da  (eutea 
noa  facultea,  qa*il  n'eat  plua  poaaible  devivre  dans 
d*autrea  tempa  que  dana  le  moment  ou  Ton  eat  * 
Eh !  oommaiit  voulaa-voua  que  je  voua  diae  ai  je 
voua  aimerai  drnia  trois  molt  t  Comnieni  pourrois* 
je,  avec  ma  penaee,  me  diatraire  de  mon  aeiiii- 
ment  T  Vous  voudriez  que,  lorssque  je  voua  vois, 
l^faqne  voire  prcaence  charme  mea  aena  et  mon 
•ma,  j^  puaae  voua  rendra  compte  de  Teffet  que  je 
aaeavrai  de  vatra  manage ;  mon  amit  je  n'an  aaia 
rien, — ^^maia  rien  du  tout.  S'il  me  guorisaoii,  je 
voua  le  diroia,  et  vous  Stea  aascz  juste  pour  ne  m'en 
paa  blanier.  Si.  au  contrairo.  11  porioit  le  dcsespoir 
dana  mon  ame,  je  ne  me  plaindrois  pas,  fit  je  souffri- 
roia  bien  peu  de  temps.  Alera  vuua  aericz  asaez 
•toaible  ei 'aavez  d^licat  pour  approuver  un  parti  qui 
De  voua  couterbii  que  dea  regreia  ptiaaagt^ra,  et  dont 
votre  nouvelle  attuaiion  voua  distrdiroii  bien  vite ;  ct 
je  vous  assure  que  cetie  poo^ee  est  coiisolantc  pour 
moi :  je  m'en  aena  plua  liore.  Ne  me  dcmandez 
done  plua  ce  que  je  terai  loraque  vous  aurez  engntrc 
votre  vie  a  ane  autre.  Si  je  ii*avois  qae  de  la  vani:6 
eit  da  I'aniour-propre.  ja  aaroia  bien  plua  cclairee  aur 
ce  que  j'epnmverai  alora.  11  n*y  a  ^uere  de  meprise 
aux  calculs  de  Taniour-propre ;  il  prevoit  assez 
iuste:  la  passion  u*a  {)oint  d*avcnir ;  aiiisi  en  voud 
aiaant :  je  voua  aime,  je  vous  dls  tout  ce  que  je  sals 
at  tout  ce  quf*  je  sens.— Oh  !  mon  ami.  je  me  c^ena 
eapftb4e  de  tout,  except^  de  plier:  j'auroia  la  force 
d'un  martyr,  pour  saiiafaire  ma  passion  ou  celle  de 
la  paraonae  qui  m'aimeroit:  mais  jc  ne  trouve  rien 
en  moi  qui  me  repoiule  de  pouvoir  jamais  faire  le 
aacrifice  de  mon  sentiment.  La  vie  n*e8t  rien  en 
compnraison,  et  vous  verrez  si  ce  ne  aoni  la  que  lea 
diacoura  d'une  tSte  exatt^.  Out,  pen>-Stre  ce  sont 
R  lea  penaaea  d'uno  ame  exaitea,  mala  a  Uquelle 
appartiennent  lea  actiona  fortea.  Serait-ce  a  ta  roi* 
aon  qui  est  ai  prevoyante,  ai  foible  daua  sea  vuea,  et 
meme  ai  inipuisaante  dans  ses  moyens,  que  ces 
pensees  pourroieiit  appartcnir  f  Mon  ami .  je  ne  suis 
point  raisonnabte,  et  c'eat  peut-etre  a  force  d'etre 
paaaionnie  que  j^mi  mia  tooie  ma  vie  tani  de  raison  it 
tout  ce  qui  est  aouinia  au  jugemant  et  a  Topinion  dea. 
,  tDdiflerena.  Combien  i  ai  uaurp^  d*elogea  eur  ma 
'  moderation^  sur  ma  noblesae  d'ame,  aur  mon  deaiii- 
teres9cment,  sur  les  sacrificea  nr6tendu8  que^  je 
faisoia  a  une  m^moire  rf'spectabfe  et  chere,  et  a  la 

maiaon  d' Alb !     Voila  comme  le  monde  juge, 

comme  il  voit !  Bb,  bon  Dieu !  aoia  que  voua  dtea, 
je  ne  merite  paa  voa  louansea:  mon  ame  n^etoil 
paa  faiie  pour  lea  peiita  intereta  qui  voua  occupant ; 
toute  entiure  au  bonheur  d*aimcr  et  d*Sire,  airoe  il 
ne  m'a  faitu  ni  force,  ni  bonnSietc  pour  supporter 
la  pauvrete,  et  pour  dedaigner  les  avantages  de  la 
vanit6.  J 'at  tant  joui,  j*ai  ai  bien  aemi  le  prix  da  la 
vie»  que  a'il  falloit  recommencer,  je  voudroia  qua  ce 
f&t  apx  meniea  eondiiiona.  Aimer  et  aouffnr— ;*}e 
ciel,  Tenfer, — voila  a  quoi  je  me  dcvoueroia.  voila 
ce  que  je  voudrois  scntir,  voila  le  climat  que  je  vou- 
droia hnbiter ;  et  non  cet  ^lat  tempcre  dans  lequel 
vivent  tous  lea  sots  et  toua  les  automates  dont  nous 
•ommea  etivironn^." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  228 — 233.* 

All  this  is  rating  no  doubt;  but  it  is  ibe 
taviiig  of  reaj  pasaioiu  and  of  a  lofty^  and 
l^vveriui  spvuL    Xt  is  tli^  eloquunt  raviug  of 


the  heart  j  and,  vA^a  we  think  that  this  ex- 
traordinary woman  wrote  all  this,  not  in  the 
days  of  impatient  youth,  when  the  heart  ia 
strong  for  suffering,  and  takes  a  straikge  de- 
light in  the  yehemence  even  of  its  painful 
emotions,  but  after  years  of  misery,  and  with 
death  beibre  her  eyes — advancing  by  gradual 
but  visible  steps,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
an  indescribable  emotion  of  pity.  resenUneuty. 
and  admiration.    One  little  word  more. 

"Oh!  que  voua  pescz  aur  mon  coeur,  lorsqua 
voua  voules  me  prt>uver  qu'il  doit  dtre  content  da 
voire !  Je  ne  me  plaindrois  jamais,  inais  voua  ma 
forcez  aouvent  a  crier,  tant  le  mal  que  vous  tiie 
faitea  eat  aigu  et  profond !  Mon  ami,  j'ai  ete  nimee, 
je  le  auta  encore,  et  je  meura  de  regret  en  pensant 
que  re  n'est  pas  de  vous.  J*ai  beau  me  dire  que  je 
ne  m^ritai  jamais  la  bonheur  que  je  regrctie ;  moa 
coaur  cetie  foia  fait  laire  mon  amour-propre :  il  tne 
dit  que.  ai  jo  dus  jamais  Stre  atm^e,  c*6ioii  de  celui 
qui  auroit  asaez  de  charme  a  ines  yeux,  pouriiie  dia- 
traire de  M.  de  M et  pour  me  reienir  a  la  vie, 

apres  Tavoir  p«»rdu.  Je  n'ai  fait  que  languir  depuis 
votre  depart ;  je  n'ai  paa  €t6  una  heure  aana  aouf- 
franco :  le  mal  de  mon  ame  paese  a  mon  corpa ;  j'ai 
toua  lea  joura  la  fievra,  et  mon  medecin,  qui  n'eat 
pasle  plus  habile  de  tons  les  hoinmes,  me  rcpete 
Sana  cesae  que  je  auia  coiisumee  de  chngriu,  que 
mon  poul.««,  que  ma  respiration  annonccnt  une  dou- 
leur  active ;  et  il  s'en  va  toujoors  en  me  disant : 
naacs  navon*  ftoiut  de  rem^  pour  Vame.  II  n'y  on 
a  plua  poor  moi :  ce  n'eai  paa  guerir  que  je  voudroia. 
maia  me  calmer,  maia  reiroavcr  quelques  niomcns 
de  repoa  pour  me  conduire  a  ceiui  quo  la  na!ure 
m'acrordera  bien;6t." — Vol-  iii-  pp.  146,  147. 

•'  Je  n'ai  plus  asaez  de  force  pour  mon  ame^Ue 
me  tue.  Voua  ne  pouvez  plus  Hen  aur  moi,  que 
me  faire  aouifrir.  Ne  tachez  done  pltia  a  ma.conao- 
ler.  et  ceaaez  de  vouloir  mefsire  le  viciimede  voire 
moraU,  npre8  m' avoir  fait  celle  de  voire  lege  ret  e.— 
Voua  ne  m'avez  pas  vuc,  parce  que  la  journee  n'a 
que  douze  heurcs,  et  que  vous  aviez  de  quoi  lea 
rempHr  par  dea  ini^rSta  et  des  plnisirs  qui  vous  aont, 
et  qui  doiveiit  vous  dire  plua  chera  que  mon  mal- 
heur.  Je  ne  r^lame  rien,  je  n'exige  rien.  et  jo  me 
dia  aana  ceeae  que  la  aoiirce  de  mon  bonheur  el  de 
mon  plaiair  eat  perdapour  jamaia." — Vol.  ill  p.  59. 

We  cannot  leave  our  readers  \vith  these 
painful  impressions ;  and  shall  add  just  one 
word  or  two  of  what  is  gayest  in  these  deso- 
lating  volumes. 

"  M.  Grimm  eat  de  retour;  je  I'ai  accabic  de 
questions.  II  point  la  Czarine,  non  pas  commo  una 
souveraine,  ma?s  comme  une  fcmme  nimable.  plelne 
d'espric,  de  saillies,  et  de  tout  ce  qui  pt»ut  s^duire 
el  charmer.  Maia  dana  tout  ce  qu'il  me  diaoit,  je 
reeonnoiasoia  plntot  cet  art  cliarinant  d'une  courti- 
sane  grecque,  oua  la  dignit^et  I'^clat  de  I'lmp^a- 
trice  d'un  gratia  empire." — Vol.  ii.  p.  105. 

*•  Avant  diner  je  vais  voir  rue  de  Clerjr  des  auto- 
mates; oui  sont  prodigieux.  a  ce  qu'on  dit.  Quand 
j'ailoia  dana  le  monde.  je  n'auroia  pas  eu  ceite  cw- 
rioait^:  deux  ou  troia  aoupera  en  dorinent  aatidt^; 
maia  ceux  de  la  rue  de  Clery  valent  mieux :  ila 
agiasent  et  ne  parlent  poinL  Vencz-y,  en  allant 
an  Marais,  et  je  vou-«  dirai  la  ai  j'ai  la  loge  de  M. 
leducd'Aumont.  Madame  de  Cn.  .  .  ne  vouscroit 
point  coupable  de  n6Rligence:  elle  m'a  demande 
aujoiird'hui  ai  votre  retraite  duroit  encore.  Ce  ^ite 
lee  femmea  veolent  seulement,  c'eat  d'etre  preSk- 
reea,  Presque  peraomie  n'a  beaoin  d'etre  aim^,  el 
cela  eat  bien  heuroux :  car  c'est  ce  qui  ae  fait  le 
plus  mal  a  Paris.  lis  osent  dire  qu'iia  ainent ;  et 
ila  sont  calmes  et  dissipcs!  c'est  assurt^ment  bien 
connot're  le  aentiment  el  la  passion.  Pauvresgena! 
il  fant  les  louer  comme  lea  Liliputiena:  ila  sont 
bien  joKa,  bien  geeiila,  bien  aimablea.  Adieu,  tDQii.« 
ami.''— Vol.  ii.  H».  197, 198. 
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We  haye  left  ouraelTee  no  room  to  make 
any  reflections;  except,  only,  that  the  French 
fiiMion  of  llTing,  and  almost  of  dymg.  in 
public,  is  nowhere  so  strikingly  exempUfied. 
as  in  tne  letters  of  this  yictim  of  passion  ana 
of  fancy.  While  her  heart  is  torn  with  the 
most  agonizing  passions,  and  her  thoughts 
turned  hourly  on  suicide,  she  dines  out.  and 
mdces  visits  eyery  day;  and,  when  sne  is 


yiaibly  within  a  few  weeks  of  heteodjBtiAm 
wasted  with  con^tis  and  spasm^  she  stdl  ha* 
her  sal<m  filled  twice  a  aay  with  Oomcany^ 
and  drags  herself  out  to  supper  with  au  tho 
countesses  of  her  acquaintance.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  French  character,  indeed,  iit 
both  the  works  of  which  we  now  take  our 
leave ; — a  great  deal  to  admire,  and  to  wonder 
at — ^but  very  little,  we  think|  to  enyy. 


(att8U0t,  1825.) 


Wilhelm  Meister^s  JppretUiuskip :  a  Novel.    From  the  German  d  Goxthe. 

pp.  1030.     Edinburgh:  1824. 
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There  are  few  things  that  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear more  capricious  and  unaccountable,  than 
the  diyersitiea  of  national  taste ;  and  yet  there 
are  not  many,  that,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least, 
admit  of  a  clearer  explanation.  They  form 
eyidently  a  section  in  the  great  chapter  of 
National  Character ;  and,  proceeding  on  the 
assumption,  that  himian  nature  is  everjrwhere 
fundamentally  the  same,  it  is  not  perhaps 
very  difficult  to  indicate,  in  a  general  way. 
the  circumstances  which  have  distinguishea 
it  into  so  many  local  varieties. 

These  niay  be  divided  into  two  ^reat  class- 
es,— ^the  one  embracing  all  that  relates  to  the 
newness  or  antiquity  of  the  society  to  which 
they  belong,  or,  m  other  words,  to  the  sta^ 
which  any  particular  nation  has  attained  m 
that  great  progress  from  rudeness  to  refine- 
ment, in  which  all .  are  engaged ; — ^the  other 
comprehending  what  may  be  termed  the  ac- 
cidental causes  by  which  the  character  and 
condition  of  communities  may  be  aflected ; 
such  as  their  government^  their  relative  posi- 
tion as  to  power  and  civilization  to  neighbour- 
ing countries,  their  prevailing  occupations, 
determined  in  some  degree  by  the  capabilities 
of  their  soil  and  climate,  and  more  than  all 
perhaps,  as  to  the  question  of  taste,  the  still 
more  accidental  circumstance  of  the  character 
of  their  first  models  of  excellence,  or  the 
kind  of  merit  by  which  their  admiration  and 
national  vanity  nad  first  been  excited. 

It  is  needless  to  illustrate  these  obvious 
sources  of  peculiarity  at  any  considerable 
length.  It  is  not  more  certain,  that  all  primi- 
tire  communities  proceed  to  civilization  by 
nearly  the  same  stages,  than  that  the  pro^ss 
of  taste  is  inarked  by  corresponding  gradations, 
and  may.  in  most  cases,  be  distinguished  into 
periods,  the  order  and  succession  of  which  is 
nearly  as  uniform  and  determined.  If  tribes 
of  savage  men  always  proceed,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  from  the  occupation  of  hunting 
to  that  of  pasturage,  from  that  to  agriculture, 
and  from  tnat  to  commerce  and  manufactures, 
the  sequence  is  scarcely  less  invariable  in  the 
historyr  of  letters  and  art.  In  the  former, 
verse  is  uniformly  antecedent  to  prose — mar- 
vellous le^nds  to  correct  history— exagge- 
lated  sentiments  to  just  representatidns  of 
-^atore.    lavention,  in  short,  regularly  comes 


before  judgment,  warmth  of  feeling  before 
correct  reasoning— -and  splendid  dedamatioa 
and  broad  humour  before  delicate  simplicity 
or  refined  wit.  In  the  arts  again,  the  progress 
is  strictly  analagous — from  mere  monstrosity 
to  ostentatious  displays  of  labour  and  design, 
first  in  massive  formality,  and  next  in  fantas- 
tical minuteness,  variety,  and  flutter  of  parts; 
— and  then,  through  the  gradations  of  start- 
ling contrasts  and  overwrought  expression,  to 
the  repose  and  simplfbity  of  graceful  nature. 

These  considerations  alone  explain  much 
of  that  contrariety  of  taste  by  which  difierent 
nations  are  distinguished.  They  not  only 
start  in  the  great  career  of  improvement  at 
different  times,  but  they  advance  in  it  with 
difierent  velocities — some  lingering  l<Higer  in 
one  stage  than  another — ^soroe  obstructed  and 
some  helpetl  forward,  by  circumstances  oper- 
ating on  them  from  within  or  from  without. 
It  is  the  unavoidable  consequence,  however, 
of  their  being  in  any  one  i)articular  position, 
that  they  will  judge  of  their  own  productions 
and  those  of  tiieir  neighbours,  according  to 
that  standard  of  taste  which  belongs  to  the 
place  they  then  hold  in  this  great  circle; — 
and  that  a  whole  people  will  look  on  their 
nei^hboura  with  wonder  and  scorn,  for  ad- 
minng  what  their  own  grandfathera  looked  on 
with  equal  admiration, — ^while  they  them- 
selves are  scorned  and  vilified  in  return,  for 
tastes  which  will  Infallibly  be  adopted  by  the 
grandchildren  of  those  wno  despise  them. 

What  we  have  termed  the  accidental  causes 
of  great  differences  in  beings  of  the  same 
nature,  do  not  of  course  admit  of  quite  so 
simple  an  exposition.  But  it  is  not  in  reality 
more  difficult  to  prove  their  existence  and 
explain  their  operation.  Where  great  and 
de£;rading  despotisms  have  been  early  estab- 
lished, either  hj  the  aid  of  superstition  or  of 
mere  ibrce,  as  m  most  of  the  states  of  Asia, 
or  where  small  tribes  of  mixed  descent  have 
been  engaged  in  perpetual  contention  for  free- 
dom and  superiority,  as  in  ancient  Greece— 
where  the  ambition  and  faculties  of  individ 
uals  have  been  chained  up  by  the  institution 
of  castes  and  indelible  separations,  as  in  India 
an^  Egypt,  or  where  all  men  practise  all  oc- 
cupations and  aspire  to  all  honours,  as  in  Ger- 
many or  Britaior— where  the  sola  oocopatioo 
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elf  the  peopid  has  been  war,  as  in  Hifant  Home, 
or  where  a  ybbX  pacific  popniation  has  been 
for  ages  inured  to  mechanical  drudgery,  as  in 
China — it  is  needless  to  say,  that  very  oppo- 
site notions  of  what  conduces  to  delight  and 
amusement  must  necessarily  prevail;  and  that 
the  Taste  of  the  nation  must  oe  affected  both 
by  the  sentiments  which  it  has  been  taught  to 
cttltiyate,  and  the  capacities  it  has  been  led 
to  unfold. 

The  influence  of  earljr  models,  howeyer,  is 
perhaps  the  most  considerable  of  any:  and 
may  be  easily  enough  nnderstood.  when 
men  have  been  accustomed  to  any  particular 
kind  of  excellence,  they  naturally  become 
good  judges  of  it,  and  account  certain  consid- 
erable degrees  of  it  indispensable, — ^while 
they  are  comparatively  blind  to  the  merit  of 
other  good  qualities  to  which  they  had  been 
less  habituated,  and  are  neither  offended  by 
their  absence,  nor  at  all  skilful  in  their  estima^ 
tion.  Thus  those  nations  who,  like  the  English 
and  the  Dutch,  haye  been  long  accustomed  to 
great  cleanliness  and  order  in  their  persons 
and  dwellings,  naturally  look  with  admiration 
on  the  higher  displays  of  those  oualities,  and 
are  proportionally  disgusted  by  tneir  neglect; 
white  tney  are  apt  to  undervalue  mere  pomp 
and  statefiness,  when  destitute  of  these  re- 
commendations:  and  thus  also  the  Italians 
and  Sicilians,  bred  in  the  midst  of  dirt  and 
magnificence,  are  curiously  alive  to  the  beau- 
ties of  architecture  and  sculpture,  and  make 
but  litle  account  of  the  more  nomely  comforts 
which  are  so  highly  prized  by  the  others.  In 
the  same  way,  if  a  few  of  the  first  successful 
adventurers  in  art  should  have  excelled  in 
any  particular  qualities,  the  taste  of  their  na- 
tion will  naturally  be  moulded  on  that  stand- 
ard— will  regard  those  qualities  almost  ex- 
clusively as  entitled  to  aidmiration,  and  will 
not  only  consider  the  want  of  them  as  fatal  to 
all  pretensions  to  excellence,  but  will  unduly 
despise  and  undervalue  btner  qualities,  in 
themselves  not  less  valuable,  but  with  which 
their  national  models  had  not  happened  to 
make  them  timeously  familiar.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  first  great  writere  in  any  country 
should  have  distinguished  themselves  by  a 
pompous  and  severe  regularity,  and  a  certain 
elaborate  simplicity  of  design  and  execution, 
it  will  naturally  follow,  that  the  national  taste 
will  not  only  become  critical  and  rigorous  as 
to  those  particulars,  but  will  be  proportionally 
deadened  to  the  merit  of  vivacity,  nature,  and 
invention,  when  combined  with  irregularity, 
homeliness,  or  confusion.  While,  if  the  great 
patriarchs  of  letters  had  excelled  in  variety 
and  rapidity  of  invention,  and  boldness  and 
truth  of  sentiment,  though  poured  out  with 
considerable  disorder  and  incongruity  of  man- 
ner, those  qualities  would  quickly  come  to  be 
the  national  criterion  of  merit,  and  the  cor- 
rectness and  decorum  of  the  other  school  be 
despised,  as  mere  recipes  for  monotony  and 
tameness. 

These,  we  think,  are  the  plain  and  certain 

effects  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  first 

great  popular  writere  of  all  countries.    But 

•tin  we  da  nat  eoiiceive  that  ibej  depeod  al- 
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together  on  any  thing  so  purely  aoeidenttt'as 
the  tempeiament  or  early  history  of  a  few  in* 
dividuals.  No  doubt  the  national  taste  of 
France  and  of  England  would  at  this  moment 
have  been  different^  had  Shakespeare  been  « 
Frenchman,  and  Bodeau  and  Bacine  written 
in  English.  But  then,  we  do  not  think  that 
Shakespeare  could  have  been  a  Frenchman; 
and  we  conceive  that  his  character,  and  that 
of  other  original  writers^  though  no  doubt  to 
be  considered  on  the  wnole  as  casual,  must 
yet  have  been  modified  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  were  bred.  It  is  plain  that  no  original 
force  of  genius  could  have  enabled  Shakespeare 
to  write  as  he  had  done,  if  he  had  been  boia 
and  bred  among  the  Chinese  or  the  Peruvians. 
Neither  do  we  think  that  he  could  have  done 
so,  in  any  other  country  but  England — ^fiee, 
sociable,  discursive,  reformed,  familiar  Eng- 
land— whose  motley  and  mingling  population 
not  only  presented  ^'  every  cheuige  of  many* 
coloured  life"  to  his  eye,  out  taught  and  per- 
mitted every  class,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  to  know  and  to  estimate  the  feelings 
and  the  habits  of  all  the  others— -and  thus 
enabled  the  gifted  observer  not  only  to  deduce 
the  true  character  of  human  nature  from  this 
infinite  variety  of  experiments  and  examples 
but  to  speak  to  the  sense  and  the  hearts  ot 
each,  with  that  truly  universal  tiHigue.  which 
every  <»ie  feels  to  be  peculiar,  and  all  enjoy 
as  common. 

We  have  said  enough,  however,  or  rather 
too  much,  on  these  general  views  of  the  sub- 
ject— ^which  in  tram  is  sufficiently  clear  in 
those  extreme  cases,  where  the  contrariety  is 
great  and  universal,  and  is  only  perplexing 
when  there  is  a  pretty  ^neral  conformity 
both  in  the  causes  which  infiuence  taste  and 
in  the  results.    Thus,  we  are  not  at  all  sur- 

firised  to  find  the  taste  of  the  Japanese  or  the 
roquois  very  different  from  our  own — and 
have  no  difficulty  in  both  admitting  that  our 
human  nature  and  human  capacities  are  sub- 
stantially the  same,  and  m  referring  this  di»> 
crepancy  to  the  contrast  that  exists  in  the 
whole  state  of  society,  and  the  knowledge, 
and  the  opposite  qualities  of  the  objects  to 
which  we  have  been  respectively  accustomed 
to  give  our  admiration.  That  nations  living  in 
times  or  places  altogether  remote,  should  dis- 
agree in  taste,  as  in  every  thing  else,  seems 
to  us  quite  natural.  They  are  only  the  nearer 
cases  tliat  puzzle.  And,  that  great  European 
countries,  peopled  by  the  same  mixed  races, 
educated  in  the  admiration  of  the  ssme  dan- 
sical  models — ^venerating  the  same  remains 
of  antiquity— engaged  substantially  in  the 
same  occupations— communicating  everyday, 
on  business,  letters,  and  society — bound  up  m 
short  in  one  great  cxmmionwealth*  as  agamst 
the  inferior  and  iMirbarous  parts  ot  the  world, 
should  yet  difier  so  widely — ^not  only  as  to 
the  comparative  excellence  of  their  respective 
productions,  but  as  to  the  constituents  of  ex- 
cellence in  all  works  of  genius  or  skill,  does 
indeed  sound  like  a  paradox,  the  solution  of 
which  every  one  may  not  be  able  to  deduod 
ffom  the  preceding  obseryations. 


CmiATUlE  ARD  KOGBAfBV^ 


The  great  pmotioa)  equstion  on  whiek  we 
in  this  ooitiitry  have  been  hitherto  meet  fre- 
quently employed,  has  been  between  our  own 
Mandaid  of  taste  and  that  which  is  recognized 
ttnon^  our  neighbours  of  France: — And  cer- 
tainly, though  feeUngs  of  rivalry  have  some- 
what aggravated  its  appanntj  beyond  its  real 
amount  there  is  a  great  and  substantial  differ- 
enoe  to  oe  accoonted  for, — ^in  the  way  we  have 
•ufflgested— or  in  some  other  way.  Stating  that 
di^ence  as  genemlly  as  poisible,  we  would 
say,  that  the  French,  compared  with  ourselves, 
are  more  sensitive  to  faults,  and  less  trans- 
ported with  beauties — ^more  enamoured  of  art. 
and  less  indulgent  to  nature — more  charmea 
with  overcoming  difficulties,  than  with  that 
power  which  makes  us  unconscious  of  their 
existence — ^more  averse  to  strong  emotions,  or 
at  least  less  covetous  of  them  in  their  intensity 
•—more  students  of  taste,  in  short,  than  adorers 
of  genius — and  fkr  more  disposed  than  any 
other  people,  exoe])l  perhaps  the  Chinese,  to 
«iroumscnbe  the  rules  of  taste  to  such  as  they 
themselves  have  been  able  to  practise,  and  to 
limit  the  legitimate  empire  of  genius  to  the 
provinces  they  Kave  explored.  There  has 
veen  a  good  deal  of  discussion  of  late  years, 
in  the  face  of  literary  Europe,  on  these  de- 
batable grounds;  ana  we  cannot  but  think 
that  the  resalt  has  been  favourable,  on  the 
whole,  to  the  English,  and  that  the  French 
have  been  compelled  to  recede  considerably 
from  many  of  their  exclusive  pretensions-— a 
result  which  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe,  less 
to  the  arguments  of  our  native  champions, 
than  to  those  circumstances  in  the  recent  his- 
tory of  Europe,  which  have  compelled  our 
ingenious  neighbours  to  mingle  more  than 
they  had  ever  done  before  with  the  surround- 
ing nations — and  thus  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  diversified  forms  which 
genius  and  talent  may  assume. 

But  while  we  are  thus  fairly  in  the  way  of 
settling  our  differences  with  France,  we  are 
little  more  than  beginning  them,  we  fear,  with 
Germany :  and  the  perusal  of  the  extraorainary 
volumes  oefore  us,  which  has  suggested  all 
the  preceding  reflections,  has  given  us,  at  the 
nme  time,  an  impression  of  such  radical,  and 
apparently  irreconcilable  disagreement  as  to 
prmoiples,  as  we  can  scarc^y  hope  either  to 
remove  by  our  reasonings,  or  even  very  satis- 
fiustorily  to  account  for  by  our  suggestions. 

This  is  allowed,  by  the  general  consent  of  all 
Gpermany,  to  be  the  very  greatest  work  of  their 
yery  greatest  writer.  The  most  original,  the 
most  varied  and  inventive. — the  most  charac- 
teristic, in  short,  of  the  autnor,  and  of  h^  coun- 
try. We  receive  it  as  such  acxsordingly,  with 
implicit  faith  and  suitable  respect;  and  have 
perused  it  in  consequence  with  very  great  at- 
tention and  no  common  curiosity.  We  have 
perused  it,  indeed,  only  in  the  tranriation  of 
which  we  have  prefixed  the  title :  But  it  is  a 
translation  by  a  professed  admirer;  and  by  one 
who  is  proved  by  his  Preface  to  be  a  person  of 
talents,  and  by  every  part  of  the  wwk  to  be  no 
ordinary  master,  at  least  of  one  of  the  languages 
with  which  he  has  to  deal.  We  need  scarcely 
•ay,  that  we  pvofesa  to  judge  of  the  work. only 


toourowni        ,  _ 

faabitsof  leeliog;  and,  meaning  noOiing  less  than 
to  dictate  to  tl^  readere  or  the  critics  of  Ge^w 
many  what  they  should  think  of  their  favour* 
ite  authors,  propose  only  to  kt  them  know,  in 
all  plainnese  and  modesty,  what  we,  and  w 
really  b^eve  most  of  our  countrymen,  actnaUy 
think*t>f  this  ckef'd^mmre  of  Teutonic  genios. 

We  must  say,  thai,  at  once,  that  we  cannot 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  German  idolatry  ^ 
nor  at  all  comprehend  upon  what  grounds  the 
work  before  us  could  ever  be  considered  as 
an  admirable,  or  even  a  commendable  per- 
formance. To  us  it  certainly  appears,  after 
the  most  deliberate  consideration,  to  be  emi- 
nently absurd,  puerile,  incongruous,  vulgar, 
and  affected ; — and.  though  redeemed  by  con- 
siderable powers  ol  invention,  and  some  traits 
of  vivacity,  to  be  so  £bx  from  perfection,  as  to 
be^  almost  from  beginning  to  end.  one  flagnu:t 
offence  against  every  principle  of  taste,  and 
every  just  rule  of  ccwnposition.  Though  ii;di- 
cating,  in  many  places,  a  mind  capable  both 
of  acute  and  profound  reflection,  it  is  full  of 
mere  silliness  and  childish  affectation ; — and 
though  evidently  the  work  of  one  Mho  had 
seen  and  observed  much,  it  is  throughout  al- 
together unnatural,  and  not  so  properly  im- 
probable^  as  affectedly  fantastic  and  absurd — 
kept,  as  It  were,  studiously  siioof  from  general 
or  ordinary  nature — ^never  once  bringing  us 
into  contact  with  real  life  or  genuine  chaiacter 
— and,  where  not  occupied  with  the  profes- 
sional squabbles,  paltry  jargon,  and  scenical 
profligacy  of  strolung  players,  tumblers,  and 
mummers  (which  may  be  said  to  foim  its 
staple),  is  conversant  only  with  incomprehen- 
sible mystics  and  vulcar  men  of  whim,  with 
whom,  if  it  were  at  all  possible  to  understand 
them,  it  would  be  a  baseness  to  be  acquainted. 
Every  thing,  and  every  body  we  meet  with, 
is  a  nddle  and  an  oddity ;  and  though  the  tis- 
sue of  the  story  is  sufficiently  coarse,  and  the 
mansere  and  sentiments  infected  with  a  strong 
tinge  of  vulgarity^  it  is  all  kept  in  the  air,  like 
a  piece  of  niacninery  at  the  minor  theatres, 
and  never  allowed  to  touch  the  solid  fflt)und, 
or  to  give  an  impression  of  reality,  Dy  the 
disclosure  of  known  or  living  features.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this,  however,  Uiere  are,  every 
now  and  then,  outMeakings  of  a  fine  specula- 
tion, and  gleams  of  a  warm  and  nsrightly 
imag^u^tion--an  occasional  wild  ana  exotic 
glow  of  fancy  and  poetry — a  vigorous  heapine 
up  of  incidents,  and  touches  of  bright  and 
powerful  description. 

It  is  not  very  easy  certainly  to  account  for 
these  inconjp^ruities,  or  to  suggest  an  intelligi- 
ble theory  for  so  strange  a  practice.  But  in 
BO  far  as  we  can  guess,  these  peculiarities 
of  German  taste  are  to  be  referred,  in  part,  to 
the  ocMnparative  newness  of  original  compo- 
sition among  that  ingenious  people,  and  to 
the  state  of  European  literature  when  they 
first  ventured  on  the  experiment — and  in  part 
to  the  state  of  society  in  that  great  country 
itself,  and  the  comparatively  humble  condition 
of  the  greater  part  of  those  who  write,  or  to 
whom  writing  is  there  addressed. 

ThaGennans,  tlioogh  ondoubtedly  an  imii* 


finadf^  mtA  enm  enthndaitic  laody  bad  no- 1 
glectod  tbeir  nztkre  litemtare  for  two  hundred 
yoam  'OPd  were  ohiefiy  knqiim  for  their 
leaimiig  end  indnBtry.  They  wrote  huge 
Latia  treatises  on  Law  and  Theology — and 
pBt  forth  bulky  editions  and  great  tomes  of 
annotations  on  the  classies.  At  last,  however, 
they  grew  tired  of  being  respected  as  the 
learned  drudges  of  £urope,  and  reproached 
with  their  consonants  and  commentators  -,  and 
determined,  about  fifty  years  ago,  to  show 
what  metal  they  were  made  of,  and  to  give 
the  world  a  taste  of  their  quality,  as  men  of 
eenius  and  invention.  In  this  attempt  the 
lirst  thing  to  be  effected  was  at  all  eyents  to 
avoid  the  imputation  of  being  scholastic  imi- 
tators of  the  classics.  That  would  hare  smelt 
too  much,  they  thotight,  of  the  old  shop ;  and 
in  order  to  prove  their  claims  to  originality^  it 
was  necessary  to  go  a  little  into  the  opposite 
extreme, — ^to  venture  on  something  decidedly 
modem,  and  to  show  at  once  their  indepen- 
denee  on  their  old  masters,  and  their  supe- 
riority to  the  pedantic  rules  of  antiauity. 
With  this  view  some  of  them  betook  tnem- 
selves  to  the  French  models — set  seriously  to 
study  how  lo  be  gay — apvendre  a  Hrt  vif—^xkA 
composed  a  variety  ot  petites  pieces  and 
novels  of  polite  gallantry,  in  a  style — of  which 
we  shall  at  present  say  nothing.  This  manner. 
however,  ran  too  mucn  counter  to  the  general 
character  of  the  nation  to  be  very  much  f<^- 
lowed— and  undoubtedly  the  greater  and  bet- 
ter part  of  their  writers  turned  rather  to  us, 
for  hints  and  lessons  to  guide  them  in  their 
ambitious  career.  There  was  a  greater  original 
affinity  in  the  temper  and  genius  of  the  two 
nations — and,  in  addition  to  that  consideration, 
our  great  author^  were  indisputably  at  once 
more  original  and  less  classical  than  those  of 
France.  England,  however,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  oould  furnish  abundance  of  bad  as  well 
as  of  good  models — and  even  the  best  were 
perilous  enough  for  rash  imitators.  As  it 
happened,  however,  the  worst  were  most 
generally  selected — and  the  worst  parts  of  the 
good.  Shakespeare  was  admired — but  more 
K»r  his  flights  of  ff^icy,  his  daring  improprie- 
ties, his  trespasses  on  the  borders  of  absurdity, 
than  for  the  infinite  sagacity  and  rectifying 
good  sense  by  which  he  redeemed  those  ex- 
tra va^nciee,  or  even  the  profound  tenderness 
aiul  simple  pathos  which  alternated  with  the 
lofty  soaring  or  dazzling  imagery  of  his  style. 
Altogether,  however,  Shakespeare  was  beyond 
their  rivalry ;  and  although  Schiller  has  dared, 
and  not  injB:loriousIy,  to  emulate  his  miracles, 
it  was  plainly  to  other  merits  and  other  rival- 
ries that  the  body  of  his  ingenious  country- 
men aspired.  The  ostentatious  absurdity — 
the  affected  oddity — ^the  pert  familiarity — the 
broken  style,  and  exaggerated  sentiment  of 
Tristram  Shandy — the  mawkish  morality, 
dawdling  details,  and  interminable  agonies  of 
RicAaidson — ^the  vulgar  ad  ventures,  and  home- 
ly, though,  at  the  same  time,  fantastical  specu- 
lations of  John  Buncle  and  others  of  his  for- 
gotten class,  found  far  more  favour  in  their 
eyes.  They  were  origina],  startling,  unolas- 
MBsl,  and  poasliiig*    They  eseited'ont  wty 


b^  B«l  ItoSng  altBgelhar  inteDigible— effNttt- 
ally  ezchidmi  monotony  by  the  rapidity  and 
violence  of  their  transitions,  and  promised  ta 
rouse  the  most  torpid  sensibility,  by  the  vio» 
lenoe  and  perseverance  with  which  tney  thnn« 
dered  at  the  heart.  They  were  the  Tenr 
thingi^  in  short,  which  the  German  origiuaw 
were  m  search  of; — and  they  were  not  slow, 
therefore,  in  adopting  and  improving  on  them. 
In  order  to  make  them  thoroughly  their  own, 
they  had  only  to  exaggerate  their  peculiarities 
— to  mix  up  with  them  a  certain  allowanoe 
of  their  old  visionar]^  philosophy,  misty  meta* 
physics,  and  supentitions  visions — and  to  in* 
troduce  a  few  crasy  sententious  theorists,  to 
sprinkle  over  the  whole  a  seasoning  of  rash 
speculation  on  morality  and  the  fine  arts. 

The  style  was  also  to  be  relieved  by  a  va- 
riety of  odd  comparisons  and  unaccountable 
similes—borrowed,  for  the  most  part,  from 
low  and  revohing  objects,  and  all  the  better 
if  thev  did  not  exactly  fit  the  subject,  or  even 
introduced  new  ])erplexity  into  that  which 
they  professed  to  illustrate. 

This  goes  far,  we  think,  to  explain  the  ab* 
surdity,  inconeraity,  and  affectation  of  the 
works  of  which  we  are  epeakins^.  But  there 
is  yet  another  distinguishing  qnality  for  which 
we  have  not  accounted — and  that  is  a  peculiar 
kind  of  vulgarity  which  pervades  all  their  va- 
rietieSj  and  constitutes,  perhaps,  their  meet 
repulsive  characteristic.  We  do  not  know 
very  well  how  to  describe  this  unfortunate 
peculiarity,  exoept  by  saying  that  it  is  the 
vulgarity  of  pacific,  comfortable  burghers,  oc^ 
cupied  with  stuffing,  cooking,  and  providing 
for  their  coarse  personal  accommodations. 
There  certainly  never  were  any  men  of  genius 
who  condescended  to  attend  so  minutely  to 
the  ftcn-naturnh  of  their  heroes  and  heromes 
as  the  novelists  of  modem  Germany.  Their 
works  smell,  ab  it  were,  of  groceries— of 
brown  papers  filled  with  greasy  cakes  and 
slices  of  bacon, — and  fryirgs  in  frowsy  back 
parlours.  All  the  interesting  recollections  of 
childhood  turn  on  remembered  tidbits  end 
pkinderiflss  of  savoury  store-rooms.  In  the 
midst  of  their  most  passionate  scenes  there  is 
always  a  serious  ana  affectionate  notice  of  the 
substantial  pleasures  of  eating  and  drinking. 
The  raptures  of  a  t^te-a-t#te  are  not  complete 
without  a  bottle  of  nice  wine  and  a  "trim 
collation. ''  Their  very  sages  deliver  their 
oracles  over  a  glass  of  punch ;  and  the  en* 
chanted  lover  finds  new  apologies  for  his 
idolatry  in  taking  a  survey  of  his  mistress' 
<<eomb^  Boep,  and  towels^  with  the  traces  of 
their  use."  These  baser  necessities  of  our 
nature,  in  short,  which  all  other  writers  w  ho 
have  aimed  at  raising  the  imagination  or 
touching  the  heart  have  *ept  stndiously  out 
of  view,  are  ostentatiously  brought  forward, 
and  fondly  dwelt  on  by  the  pathetic,  authors 
of  Germany.  "^ 

We  really  cannot  well  account  for  th:s  ex. 
traordinary  taste.  But  we  suspect  it  is  owing 
to  the  importance  that  is  really  attached  to 
those  solitl  comforts  and  supplies  of  neces- 
saries, by  the  greater  part  of  tne  readers  and 
writera  of  that  oonnt^.    Though  there  is  m 
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peat  deal  of  freednn  in  €r«noan j,  it 

few  by  raising  the  maas  of  the  people  to  a 
potential  equahty  with  the  nobler  than  by 
■ecaring  to  them  their  inferior  ana  plebeian 
privilegeB ;  and  consists  rather  in  the  immu- 
nities of  their  incorporated  tradesmen,  vrhich 
may  enable  them  to  become  rich  as  such^  than 
in  any  general  participation  of  national  rights^ 
by  wxLch  thev  may  aspire  to  dignity  and  ele- 

r»e,  as  well  as  opulence  and  comfort.  Now, 
writers,  as  well  as  the  readers  in  that 
ooimtry.  belong  almost  entirely  to  the  plebeian 
and  vuWr  class.  Their  learned  men  are 
almost  sdl  wofully  poor  and  dependent ;  and 
the  comfortable  burghers,  who  buy  entertaiin- 
ing  books  by  the  thousand  at  the  Frankfort 
&ir,  probably  agree  with  their  authors  in  noth- 
ing so  much  as  the  value  they  set  on  those 
homely  comforts  to  which  their  ambition  is 
mutually  limited  by  their  condition ',  and  enter 
into  no  part  of  them  so  heartily  as  those  which 
set  forth  their  paramount  and  continual  im- 
portance. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  should  proceed 
to  give  some  more  particular  account  of  the 
work  which  has  given  occasion  to  all  these 
observations.  Nor  indeed  have  we  anything 
more  of  a  general  nature  to  premise,  except 
that  we  really  cannot  join  in  the  censure  which 
we  have  found  so  generally  bestowed  on  it 
for  its  alleged  grossness  and  immorality.  It 
is  coarse,  certainly,  in  its  examples,  and  by 
no  means  very  rigorous  in  its  ethical  precepts. 
Bat  it  is  not  worse  in  those  respects  than  many 
works  on  which  we  pride  ourselves  at  home — 
Tom  Jones,  for  example,  or  Roderick  Random. 
Therq  are  passages,  no  doubt,  that  would 
■hock  ^.delicate  youn^  lady ;  but  to  the  bulk 
of  male  readers,  lor  whom  we  suppose  it  was 
chiefly  intended,  we  do  not  apprehend  that  it 
will  either  do  any  great  harm;  or  give  any 
great  offence. 

Wilhehn  Meister  is  the  son  of  a  ploddinff 
merchant,  in  one  of  the  middling  towns  of 
Germany,  who,  before  he  is  out  of  his  ap^ 
prenticesnip,  takes  a  passion  for  play-going; 
which  he  very  naturally  follows  op  by  en- 
gaging in  an  intrigue  with  a  little  pert  actress, 
who  performed  young  officers  ana  other  male 
parts  with  great  success.  The  book  opens 
with  a  supper  at  her  lod^gs;  where  he  tells 
her  a  long  silly  storv  of  his  passion  for  puppet- 
shows  in  his  childnood — how  he  stole  a  set 
of  puppets  out  of  a  pantry  of  his  mother's,  into 
wnich  he  had  slipped  to  filch  suear-plums — 
how  he  fitted  up  a  puppet-show  of  his  own,  in 
a  garret  of  his  fatner's  house,  and  enacted 
David  and  Goliah,  to  the  wonder  and  delight 
of  the  whole  family,  and  various  complaisant 
neighbours,  who  condescended  to  enact  audi- 
ence— how  a  half-pay  lieutenant  assisted  him 
in  painting  the  figures  and  nailing  up  the 
boards — and  how  out  of  all  this  arose  his  early 
taste  for  playhouses  and  actresses.  This 
goodly  stuff  extends  through  fifty  mortal 
pages — ^all  serious^  solemn,  and  silly^  far  be- 
yond the  pitch  of  the  worst  gilt  thing  ever 
published  by  Mr  Newberry.  As  this  is  one 
fpf  the  most  characteristic  parts  of  the  work, 
we  must  verify  the  account  we  have  ventared 


to  ghe  of  it  by  a  f«fir  ratrwlB.  WilMtti  w 
describing  the  dress  of  the  prophet  Sunnal  m 
his  Punch's  Opera  of  Goliah,  and  teHing  <<how 
the  taffeta  of  tne  cassock  had  been  taken  from 
a  ffown  of  his  grandmother's,"  when  a  noise 
is  neard  in  the  street,  and  the  old  maid  Bat* 
bara  informs  them  that 

**  The  disturbance  arose  from  a  set  of  jolly  com- 
panionSy  who  were  just  then  sallying  out  of  the 
I:alian  Tavern,  hard  by,  where  they  had  been  busy 
discusainff /re«A  oyslertt  a  car^  of  which  had  just 
arrived,  and  by  no  means  apanng  iheir  champagne. 

*  Picy,'  Mariana  said,  '  thai  we  did  not  thiiik  of  it 
in  time ;  we  might  hsve  had  some  entertainment  to 
oursclvea.'  '  It  is  not  yet  too  late,*  said  Wilhelm, 
dying  Barbara  a  louis  o'or :  '  get  us  what  we  want ; 
then  come  and  take  a  share  with  ua.'  The  old 
dame  made  speedy  work ;  ere  long  a  trimly.ooveied 
table,  with  a  neat  collation,  stood  before  ihe  lovers. 
They  made  Barbara  sit  with  them ;  CAey  aU  and 
drank,  and  enjoyed  themselves.  On  such  occa* 
sions,  there  is  never  want  of  enough  to  say.  Mari- 
ana soon  took  up  little  Jonathan  again,  and  the  old 
dame  tarnvd  tne  conversation  upon  Wilhelm*a 
favourite  topic    '  You  were  telling  us,*  ahe  aaid, 

*  about  the  first  exhibition  of  a  puppet-show  on 
Christmas-eve :  I  remember  you  were  interrupted, 
just  aa  the  ballet  was  going  to  begin.*  *  I  assure 
you,'  said  Wilhelm,  'it  went  off  quite  well.  And 
certainly  the  strange  caperinga  of  these  Moors  and 
Mooreases,  these  eliepherda  and  abepberdeaaea, 
these  dwarfs  and  dwartessea.  will  never  aliogeiber 
leave  my  recollection  while  I  live,'  "  &c.  &.c. 

We  spare  our  readers  some  dozen  pages  of 
doll-dressing  and  joinery,  and  come  to  ths 
following  choice  passage. 

"  'In  well  adjusted  and  regulated  houFea,'  con- 
tinued Wilhelm, '  children  have  a  feeling  not  unlike 
what  }  conceive  rata  and  mice  to  have ;  they  keep 
a  sharp  eye  on  all  crevices  and  holes,  where  ihe^ 
may  come  at  any  forbidden  daintjf;  they  enjoy  it 
also  with  a  fearful,  stolen  satisfaction,  which  tbrms 
no  small  part  of  the  happiness  of  childhood.  More 
than  any  other  of  the  young  ones,  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  looking  out  attentively  to  see  if  I  oould  notice 
tfny  cufioard  left  open,  or  ke]r  standing  in  its  lock. 
I'he  more  reverence  I  bore  in  mj  heart  for  those 
closed  doors,  on  the  outside  of  which  I  had  to  pass 
bv  for  weeks  and  months,  catchina  only  a  furtive 
glance  when  our  mother  now  and  inen  opened*  the 
consecrated  place  to  take  something  from  it, — the 
quicker  was  I  to  make  use  of  any  opporiuiiiiict 
which  the  forgetfulness  of  our  housekeepers  at  times 
afforded  me.  Among  all  the  doora,  that  of  the  itorc" 
room  was,  of  course,  the  one  I  watched  moat  nar* 
rowlv.  Few  of  the  joyful  anticipations  in  life  can 
equal  the  feelinff  which  I  used  to  have,  when  my 
mother  happened  to  call  me.  that  I  mi^rht  help  her  to 
carry  out  any  thing,  after  which  I  might  pick  up  a 
few  dried  plums,  either  with  her  kind  permisaton, 
or  by  help  of  my  own  dexterity.  The  accumulated 
treasures  of  this  chamber  irx)k  hold  of  my  imagina- 
tion by  iheir  magnitude  ;  the  very  fragrance  exhaled 
by  so  muliiferious  a  collection  of  sweet-amelline 
ttpicei  produced  such  a  craving  effect  on  me,  that  I 
never  ^ilcd,  when  passing  near,  to  linger  lor  a  little, 
and  regale  myself  ai  least  on  the  unbolted  atnios. 
phere.  At  length,  one  Sunday  morning,  my  ino> 
ther,  being  hurried  by  the  ringing  of  the  church 
belld,  forgot  to  take  this  precious  key  with  her  on 
abut  ling  the  door,  and  went  away  leaving  all  the 
house  in  a  deep  sabbath  stillness.  No  sooner  had 
I  marked  thia  ovensijiht,  than  glidina  aofily  once  or 
twice  to  and  from  the  place,  I  at  last  approached 
very  g  njzerly,  opened  tne  door,  and  felt  myself, 
after  s  Mngle  f^icp,  in  immediate  contact  with  these 
manifold  and  long,  wished -for  means  of  happiness. 
I  glanced  over  glagset,  d^ftts^  and  hagt,  and  drawerg 
and  £o«cS|  with  a  quick  and  doabim  eye^  % 
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ing  wliaf  T  ought  to  take;  turned  finally  to  my  dear 
withered  pittma,  provided  myself  alao  with  a  few 
intd  mUtf  and  completed  the  forage  wiih  an 
(irange-cmp.  I  was  ^uieily  retreating  wiih  my 
plunder,  when  some  little  chests,  lying  piled  over 
one  another,  caught  my  attention :  the  more  so,  as  I 
noticed  a  wire  wiih  hooks  at  the  end  of  it,  stickinff 
through  the  joint  of  the  lid  in  one  of  them.  Fufl 
of  eager  hopes,  I  opened  this  singular  package : 
and  judge  ot  my  emotions,  when  I  found  my  glad 
world  of  heroes  all  sleeping  safe  within !  I  meant 
to  pick  out  the  topmost,  and,  having  exantined  them, 
to  pull  up  those  below;  but  in  this  attempt  the 
wires  got  very  soon  entangled,  and  I  fell  mto  a 
fright  and  flutter,  more  particularly  as  the  cook  just 
then  began  making  some  stir  m  ike  kitdken,  vkieh 
fay  close  fry;  so  that  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to 
squeese  the  whole  together,  the  best  way  I  could, 
and  to  shut  the  chest,  having  stolen  from  it  nothing 
but  a  little  written  book,  which  happened  to  be 
lyin^  above,  and  contained  the  whole  drama  of 
Goliah  and  David.  With  this  booty  I  made  good 
my  retreat  into  the  garret.'  "—pp.  20—22. 

Thifl^  we  Buppoae,  will  be  receiyed  as  a 
Mifficient  specimen  of  the  true  German  taste 
for  oomfits,  cooking,  and  cockering.  If  any 
one  should  wish  for  a  sample  of  pure  childish- 
ness, or  mere  folly,  there  are  pages  on  pages 
like  the  following. 

"  *  It  was  natural  that  the  operas,  with  their 
manifold  adventures  and  vicissitudes,  should  attract 
ine  more  than  any  thing  beside.  In  these  compo- 
sitions, I  found  stormy  seas ;  gods  descending  in 
chariots  of  cloud;  and,  what  most  of  all  delighted 
me,  abundance  of  thunder  and  lightning.  I  did  my 
best  with  pasteboard,  paint,  and  paper:  I  could 
make  nisht  very  prettily ;  my  lizhtmng  was  fearful 
to  behold :  only  my  thunder  did  not  always  pros- 
per, which  however  was  of  less  importance.  In 
operas,  moreover.  I  found  frequent  opportunities  of 
introducing  my  David  and  Goliah,  persons  whom 
the  regular  drama  would  hardly  admit.  Dailr  I  felt 
more  attachment  for  the  hampered  spot  where  I 
enjoyed  so  many^  pleasures ;  and,  I  must  confess, 
the  fragrance  which  the  puppets  had  acquired  from 
t}u  store-rooHi  added  not  a  little  to  my  satisfaction. 
"  *  The  decorations  of  my  theatre  were  now  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  completeness.  I  had  always  had 
the  nack  of  drawing  with  compasses,  and  clipping 
pasteboard,  and  colouring  figures ;  and  here  it  serv- 
ed me  in  eood  stead.  But  the  more  sorry  was  I,  on 
the  other  aand,  when,  as  frequently  happened,  my 
stock  of  actors  would  not  suffice  for  representing 
great  affairs.— ^My  sisters  dressing  and  undressing 
racir  dolls,  awoke  in  me  the  project  of  furnishing 
my  heroes  by  and  by  with  earments,  which  might 
als6  be  put  off*  and  on.  Accordingly,  I  slit  the 
•crops  of  cloth  from  off*  their  bodies ;  tacked  the 
fragpieota  together  as  well  aspoesible ;  saved  a  par- 
ticlet  of  money  to  buy  new  nbbons  and  lace ;  beg- 
ged many  a  raff  of  taffeta ;  and  so  formed,  bv  de- 
gre<^s,  a  full  theatrical  wardrobe,  in  which  noop- 
peincoats  for  the  Udies  were  espedallv  remember- 
ed.— My  troop  waa  now  fairly  provided  with  dresses 

,4of  the  most  important  piece,  and  you  might  have 
expected  that  henceforth  one  exhibition  would  fol- 
low close  npoji  the  heels  of  another.    But  it  hap- 

^pened  with  me,  as  it  often  happena  with  children ; 

"they  embrace  wide  plans,  make  mighty  prepara- 
timi,  then  a  few  trials,  and  the  whole  undertaking 
is  abandoned.  I  waa  guilty  of  this  fiiult,* "  &c.  dec. 

But  we  must  get  on  with  our  story.  While 
he  is  lulling  his  TitUe  actress  to  sleep  bj  these 
edifying  discourses,  and  projecting  to  go  on 
She  stafi;e  along  with  her,  our  mercantile  hero 
,  2s  suddenly  sent  ^ff  by  his  father,  to  coUect 
4l0bto  fvom  their  ooimti^  customers.  The  in- 
H»eiiiolls  author,  however,  cannot  possibly  let 
Hiim  go,  witiiottt  presenting  his  reftdem'with 
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an  elaborate  character  of  the  worthy  old  trader 
and  his  partner.    Old  Meister,  it  seems^  had 

**  A  peculiar  inclination  for  magnificence,  for 
whatever  catches  the  eye  and  possesses  at  the  same 
lime  real  worth  and  durability.  In  his  house,  he 
would  have  all  things  solid  and  massive ;  his  stores 
must  be  copious  and  rich,  ail  his  plate  must  be 
heavv,  the  furniture  of  his  table  must  be  costly. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  guests  were  seldom  invited ; 
for  every  dinner  was  afestiTal,  which,  both  for  its 
expense  and  for  its  inconvenience,  could  not  often 
be  repeated.  The  economy  of  his  house  went  on  at 
a  settled  uniform  rale,  ana  every  thing  tiiat  moved 
or  had  a  place  in  it  was  just  what  yielded  no  one 
any  real  enjoyment. 

**  The  elder  Werner,  in  his  dark  and  hampered 
house,  led  quite  another  sort  of  life.  The  business 
of  the  dav,  m  his  narrow  counting-room,  at  his  an- 
cient desk,  once  done,  Werner  liked  to  eai  veil  and 
if  possible  to  drink  better.  Nor  could  he  fully  en- 
joy good  thinge  in  solitude ;  with  his  family  he  must 
always  see  at  table  his  friends  and  any  stranger 
that  had  the  slightest  connection  with  his  house. 
Hie  ckaxre  were  of  unknown  age  and  aniic  fashion, 
but  he  daily  invited  some  to  $it  on  them.  Tkedainti 
vietuah  arrested  the  attention  of  his  guests,  ana 
none  remarked  that  they  were  served  up  in  com* 
mon  ware.  His  cellar  held  no  great  stock  of  wine ; 
but  the  emptied  niches  were  usually  filled  by  more 
of  a  superior  sort." — pp.  56,  57. 

This  must  be  admitted  not  to  be  the  very 
best  exemplification  of  the  style  noble.  Nor 
is  the  outfit  of  the  hero  himself  described  in 
a  vein  more  lofty. 

''He  must  prepare,"  said  Meister.  "and  set 
forth  as  soon  as  possible.  Where  shall  we  set  t 
horse  for  him  to  suit  this  business? — We  shsfl  not 
seek  far.  The  shopkeeper  in  H— ,  leAe  owee  %$ 
eomewkatt  but  is  withal  a  good  man,  haa  offered  nie 
a  horse  instead  of  payment.  My  son  knows  tc,  and 
tells  me  it  is  a  serviceable  beast.  He  may  fetch  it 
himself;  let  him  go  with  the  dilij^enoe ;  the  day 
after  to-morrow  he  is  back  again  betimes ;  we  haye 
hie  eaddle'hage  and  letters  made  ready  in  the  meaft 
time;  he  can  set  out  Mondsy  morning." 

The  following  passage,  howeyer,  is  a  fairer 
sample  of  the  avera^  merit  of  the  work; 
and  exhibits  some  traits  of  vivacity  and  e]o> 
quence,  thougff  debased  by  that  afifectatioa 
of  singularity,  and  that  predominating  and 
characteristic  vulgarity,  of  which  we  have 
already  said  so  much.  He  is  describing  his 
hero's  lionrs  of  fascination,  in  the  playhoase, 
and  elsewhere. 

"  For  hours  be  would  stand  by  the  soot^  lighi 
frame,  inhaling  the  vapour  of  tallow  lamps,  look- 
ing out  at  his  mistress ;  and  when  she  returned  and 
cast  a  kindly  glance  upon  him,  he  was  himself 
lost  in  ecstacy,  and,  though  close  upon  faiths  and 
bare  spars,  he  seemed  transported  into  parsdiae. 
The  stuffed  bunches  of  wool  denominated  iambs^ 
the  waier-faila  of  tin,  the  paper  rosea,  and  the  one- 
sided huts  of  straw,  awoke  in  him  fair  poetic  yisions 
of  an  old  pastoral  world.  Nay,  the  verv  dancing 
girls,  ugly  as  they  were  when  seen  at  hand,  dm 
not  always  inspire  him  with  disgust.  They  trod 
the  same  floor  with  Mariana.  So  true  is  It,  that 
love,  which  alone  can  give  their  full  charm  to  rose- 
bowers,  myrtle-groves,  and  moonshine,  can  aliU 
communicate,  even  to  shavings  of  wood  and  paper 
clippings,  the  aspect  of  animated  nature.  It  is  SO 
etrong  a  epice,  that  ttteteUu^  or  even  nauiotm 
iouv9t  are  by  it  rendered  palatable ! 

**  So  potent  a  spice  was  cerinnly  required  to  rea 
der  tolerable,  nay  at  last  agreeable,  the  stale  in 
which  he  usually  found  her  chamber,  not  to  say 
herself. — Brought  up  in  a  substantial  burghers 
house,  cleanliness  and  order  were  the  element  m 
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whieb  he  braatbed ;  and  inheriting  sa  be  did  e  por* 

lion  of  his  father's  taste  for  finery,  it  had  always 
been  his  rare,  in  boyhood,  to  furnish  up  his  cham- 
ber, which  he  regarded  as  his  lit  lie  kincdooi,  in  the 
ttatelicst  fashion.  He  had  got  himself  a  carpet  for 
the  middle  of  his  chamber,  and  a  finer  one  tor  his 
table.  He  had  also  a  white  cap,  which  he  wore 
stmi^t  up  like  a  turban !  and  the  sleeTes  of  hia 
night-gown  be  had  caused  to  be  cat  ahort,  in  the 
mode  of  the  Orientals.  As  a  reason  for  this,  he 
pretended,  that  long  wide  sleeyes  enciiBbered  him 
m  writinff. 
'*  In  those  times,  bow  happy  did  he  think  the 

Slayers,  whom  he  aaw  possessed  of  so  many  splen- 
id  garments,  trapping^s,  and  arms ;  and  in  the  eon- 
atant  practice  of  a  lofty  demeanoar,  the  spirit  of 
which  seemed  to  hold  np  a  mirror  of  whatever,  in 
the  opinions,  relations,  and  passbns  of  men,  was 
ststeliest  and  most  magnificent.  Of  a  piece  wiih 
Ibis,  thought  Wilhelm,  is  also  the  p!ayer*s  domes- 
tic life ;  a  series  of  dk^ntfied  transactions  and  em- 
pfoyments,  whereof  their  appearance  on  the  staee 
IS  bat  the  outmost  portion !  Like  as  •  maas  of  sil- 
ver. Ions  simmering  abont  in  the  purifying  furnace, 
at  length  glenms  uiih  a  brieht  and  beaatifiil  tinge 
in  the  ejeof  rbe  refiner,  and  shows  him,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  metal  now  is  cleansed  of  alt  fofeign 
mixture. 

**  Great,  aecerdingty,  was  his  surprise  at  first, 
when  he  found  himself  beside  his  mistress,  and 
looked  down,  through  the  cloud  that  environed 
biet.  on  tables,  stools,  and  floor.  The  wrecka  of  a 
transient,  light,  and  false  decoration  lay,  like  the 

8 littering  coat  of  a  thinned  Jf«A,  dispersed  in  wild 
isorder.  The  implements  of  personal  cleanliness, 
combs,  soap,  towd$,  with  the  tracet  of  their  ute! 
were  not  concealed.  Music,  portions  of  plays  and 
pairs  of  shoes,  washes  and  Italian  flowers,  pin* 
cushions,  hair^gkewera,  rouge-pott  and  ribbons, 
books,  and  air^w-hals;  no  article  despised  the 
neighbourhood  of  another;  all  were  united  by  a 
common  element,  powder  and  dust.  Yet  as  Wil- 
helm scarcely  noticed  in  her  presence  aught  except 
herself:  nay.  as  sll  that  had  belonged  to  her,  that 
ehe  bed  touched,  ^ves  dear  to  him,  he  came  at  last 
«o  feel,  in  this  chaotic  housekeeping,  a  charm  which 
the  proud  pomp  of  his  own  habit aiioii  never  hod 
communicated.  When,  on  this  hand,  he  lifted 
aside  her  beddice,  to  get  at  the  harpsioord ;  on  that, 
threw  her  gown  upon  tlie  bed,  that  he  might  find  a 
««at :  when  she  herself,  with  careless  freedom,  did 
not  seek  to  hide  from  him  sMnyiB  natartd  ojke! 
whickt  out  of  respect  for  the  pretence  of  a  second  per* 
ton,  is  usiuUly  concealed;  he  felt  as  if  by  all  ibis 
he  was  coming  nearer  to  her  every  moment,  as  if 
the  communion  betwixt  them  was  fastening  by  in- 


In  the  midst  of  all  these  nptoxes,  and  jttst 
After  he  had  been  gaOantly  serenading  her 
"with  the  tratnpets  of  a  travelling  shoYnsan, 
he  detects  his  trail  fair  one  in  an  intri£;ue  with 
a  rival;  and  falls  into  the  most  horriole  a^ 
me»^  tne  wUiure  and  violenoe  of  which  the  m- 
geDiouB  author  illuatiates  by  the  following 
very  obvioiis  and  dignified  trimile. 

'*  As  when  by  cJuiQce,  in  the  preparation  ottome 
ttrtijfciml  jko-worht,  any  part  of  the  composition 
kindles  before  its  time,  ana  the  skilfully  bored  and 
loaded  bafrels,— which*  arranged,  and  burning 
after  a  settled  plan,  would  have  painted  in  the  air  a 
/■tsgnificenily  varying  aeriea  of  flaming  images,—' 
•now  hissing  and  roaring,  promiscuously  explode 
<  with  a  oomiised  and  dangerous  crash :  so,  in  our 
Jiaio*s  case,  did  happineaa  and  hope,  pleasure  and 
joys,  realities  and  dreams,  clash  together  with  de- 
•Utifilife  tnaiaU,  all  at  once  in  hia  boaom." 

Re  sets  off^  however,  on  his  journey,  and 
.  speedily  gets  into  those  more  extensive  tneat- 
,«noal  coQn&etion^  £eom  which  be  can  scarcely 


be  said  to  escape  till  the  eod  of  the  wo>k< 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  ludioioualy  un- 
natural than  the  luck  he  has  in  meetii^  wiu% 
nothing  but  players,  and  persons  eonnectec'. 
with  pla^^hoiises.  On  his  very  first  sally,  he 
falls  in  with  a  player  who  had  run  away  vrith 
a  young  lady,  whom  he  had  .captivatea  from 
the  stage — and  has  scarcely  had  time  to  ad- 
mire  the  mountain  scenery  among  which  he 
has  to  pass  his  jSrst  evening,  when  he  is  sur* 
prised  to  learn  that  the  work-people  in  the 
adjacent  village  are  about  to  act  a  play ! — the 
whole  process  of  which  is  described  with  as 
solemn  a  tediousness  as  his  own  original  pup* 

Set-show.  In  the  first  town  to  which  be 
ascends,  he  meets  first  with  a  seducing  com- 
pany of  tumblers  and  rope-dancers,  reinforced 
by  the  valuable  addition  of  a  Strong  Mati ; 
and  in  half  an  hour  after  makes  acquamtance 
with  a  gay  and  bewitching  damsel — ^whe 
sends  across  the  street  to  beg  a  uosec^y  she 
sees  in  his  hands — and  turns  out,  by  the  hap- 
piest accident  in  the  world,  to  bs  a  strolling 
actress,  waiting  there  for  tne  chance  of  em- 
ployment. To  give  our  readers  an  idea  oi 
the  sort  of  descriptions  with  whidi  the  great 
writers  in  Germany  now  electrify  their  read- 
ers, we  copy  the  following  simple  and  impres> 
0ijve  accoimt  of  the  procession  of  the  tumbling 
party. 

"  Preceded  by  a  drum,  the  manag^er  advanced  on 
horseback;  he  was  followed  by  a  female  dancer 
mounted  on  a  corresponding  hack,  and  holdinfr  a 
child  before  her,  all  bedizened  with  ribbons  and 
spangles.  Next  came  the  remainder  of  the  troop 
on  fool ;  some  of  them  carrying  children  on  then* 
shoulders  in  dangerous  postures,  vet  smoothly  and 
lightly ;  among  these  the  young,  dark,  black^naired 
figure  again  attracted  Wilhclni's  notice. — Pickle- 
herring  ran  gaily  up  and  down  tlie  crowded  niuM. 
tude,  distributing  his  hand-bills  with  much  practical 
fun ;  here  smacking  the  lips  of  a  girl,  there  breech> 
ing  a  boy,  and  awakening  generally  amon^  the 
people  an  invincible  desire  to  know  more  of  him. — 
On  the  painted  flags,  the  manifold  science  of  the 
company  was  visibly  delineated." 

The  new  aotress^  to  whom  he  is  introduced 
by  another  of  the  natemity  whom  he  finds  at 
his  inn,  is  named  Philina;  and  her  character 
is  sketched  and  sustained  throughout  the  book 
with  for  more  talent  than  could  be  expected 
from  any  thing  we  have  hitherto  cited.  She 
is  gi^,  lorwaid,  graceful,  folse,  and  good-na- 
tured;  with  a  daruig  and  capricious  pleasantry, 
which,  if  it  often  strikes  as  tmnatural,  is  fre- 
quently original  and  effective.  Her  debut, 
however,  we  must  say,  is  in  the  author's  moet 
chauMsteristio  mannen 

'  She  came  out  from  her  rooin  in  a  pair  of  ti^ 


little  slinpers  wiih  high  heth,  to  give  them  wsh. 

She  bad  thrown  a  black  mantle  over  ber,  above  a 
white  negligee,  not  indeed  tuperttitioutiy  draa, 
but  which,  ror  that  very  reason,  gave  her  a  more 
frank  and  domettie  air!  Her  short  dress  did  not 
hide  a  pair  of  the  prettiest  feet  and  anelos  in  the 
worM.^'  You  are  weloome,'  she  cried  to  Wilhelm, 
'  and  I  tlienk  you  for  vour  charming^ojun/  Shn 
kd  him  imo  Her  chamber  with  the  onehanKliiMM- 
ing  the  nosegay  to  her  breast  with  the  other.^F^- 
ing  all  seated,  and  got  into  a  pleasant  train  of  gen  ' 
raiK,  to  which  she  had  the  ar^of  giving  adsingfa  i 
turn,  Laeyiea  tbww  a  ksndAil  of  gmgm' 


gmitrirmd  tt  ( 

^^ ,„        »!»& 

iftssi.— 'Loakadhataebildthis  young 


into  hsr  lap,  and  she  imsiediaiely  h^gm  .ts  «  # 
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til 


iho  mid :  *  fTe  wants  to  penuade  ^oa  that  T  am 
fond  of  suck  confectionary ;  and  h  is  himself  that 
cannot  live  without  licking  hi*  lip*  over  something 
of  the  kind.* — *  Let  us  confess,  replied  Laertes, 
'  that,  in  this  point,  as  in  others,  you  and  I  go  "hand 
in  nand.  For  exansple,'  be  continued,  *  the  weather 
m  delightful  to>day :  what  if  we  shquld  take  a  drive 
into  the  conntry,  and  eat  mtr  dinner  tx  the  Millt' " 
—Vol.  L  pp.  143,  144. 

Eren  at  the  mill  they  are  fortunate  enough 
to  ixiiset  with  a  dramatic  representation — some 
miners  in  the  neighbourhood  having,  by  great 
good  luck,  taken  it  into  their  heads  to  set  forth 
.ttie  utility  of  their  craft  in  a  sort  of  recitative 
dispute  with  some  unbelieving  countrymen, 
ana  to  sing  through  a  part  of  Werner's  Lec- 
tures on  Mineralogy — upon  which  very  natural 
and  probable  occurrence  our  apprentice  com- 
ments, in  this  incredible  manner. 

**  *  In'  this  little  dialogue,'  said  Wilhelm,  when 
seated  at  table,  *  we  have  a  lively  proof  how  u$efiil 
the  theatre  might  be  to  all  ranks ;  what  advania|;e 
even  the  State  niieht  procure  from  it,  if  the  occupa- 
liona,  trade* ^  and  undertakinga  of  men  were  all 
brought  upon  the  stage  f  and  presented  on  their 
praiseworiny  side,  in  that  point  of  view  in  which 
the  State  itself  should  honour  and  protect  them  ! 
As  matters  stand,  we  exhibit  only  the  ridiculous 
aide  of  men. — Might  it  not  be  a  worthy  and  pleasing 
task  for  a  staresman  to  survey  the  natural  and  re- 
ciprocal influence  of  all  classes  on  each  other,  and 
to  guide  some  poet,  gifted  with  sufficient  humour, 
in  such  labours  as  these  T  In  this  way,  I  am  per- 
suaded, many  very  entertaining,  bofh  agreeable 
and  uaefiil  pieces,  might  be  executed.'  "' 

Such  is  the  true  sublime  of  German  specu- 
lation !  and  it  is  by  writing  such  sheer  non- 
nense  as  this  that  men  in  that  country  acc^uire 
the  reputation  of  great  genius — and  of  uniting 
with  pleasant  inventions  the  most  profouna 
suggestions  of  political  wisdom !  Cui  we  be 
wroD^  in  maintaining,  after  this,  that  there 
are  diversities  of  national  taste  that  can  never 
be  reconciled,  and  scarcely  ever  accotmted 
for^ 

On  another  day  they  go  in  a  boat,  and  agree. 
by  way  of  pastime,  to  "  extemporise  a  P&y,'' 
by  each  taking  an  ideal  character,  and  at- 
tempting to  sustain  it^nd  this,  "because  it 
forces  each  to  strain  his  fancy  and  his  wit  to 
the  uttermost,^'  is  pronounced  to  be  a  most 
"  comfortable  oocupation," — and  is  thus  mo- 
ralized opcm  by  a  reverend  cletgyman  who 
bad  joined  their  party,  and  enacted:  a  country 
parson  with  great  success. 

*'  *  I  think  this  practice  very  useful  among  actors, 
and  even  in  the  company  of  friends  and  acquaini- 
aneea.  It  is  the  best  mode  of  drawing  men  out  of 
themselves,  and  leading  thera^  by  a  circuitous  path, 
back  into  themselves  again.'  *' 

Their  evening  occapation  is  not  less  intel- 
lectual and  dramatic;  though  it  cnds^  we 
must  own,  with  rather  too  much  animation. 
Tkoj  all  meet  to  read  a  new  play ;  aad 
•—"between  the  tfakrd  and  foiirth  act,  the  puiuk 
arrived,  in  an  ahiple  bowl ;  and  there  being  much 
fighting  and  drhwing  in  the  piece  itself,  nothm^r 
was  more  nafitnd  tmn  that,  on  every  sueh  occnr- 
rencc,  the  company  should  transport  themselves 
into  the  sttnation  of  the  herYtes,  shosld  flourish  and 
■rrike  along  with  thi^,  and  drink  long  life  to  their 
fatouiites  amotie  the  dramatia  pertona, 

"  Each  indfvidaat  of  the  party  was  inilaiiMd  with 
rnoUe^ieefiMtiSainiapirit.  iWwitfraii- 


Bed  this  German  company  to  be  poettaaHy  enraiN' 
tained,  according  to  their  own  character,  on  $tnf 
of  their  own  wutnufaeture  !  In  particular,  ihe  vanlrs 
and  caverns,  the  mined  castles,  the  mons  and  bol* 
low  trees;  but  above  all  the  nocturnal  Gipsey* 
scenes,  and  the  Secret  'i  nbunal,  produced  a  quits 
incredible  effect. 

**  Towarda  the  fifth  act  the  approbation  Heeama 
more  impetuous  and  louder ;  and  at  last,  when  the 
hero  actually  trampled  down  his  oppressor,  and 
the  tyrant  met  his  doom,  the  ecstasy  increased  te 
such  a  height,  that  all  averred  they  had  rtsvar 
passed  such  happy  momenta.  Melina,  whom  Ms 
liquor  had  inspired,  was  the  noisiest;  and  when  the 
second  bowl  was  empty,  and  midnight  near,  Laertea 
swore  through  thick  and  thin,  tliat  no  living  mortal 
was  worthy  ever  more  to  put  these  glasses  to  hia 
lips;  and,  so  swearing,  he  pitched  his  own  right 
over  his  hesd,  through^  vrindow-pane,  out  into  tha 
street.  T'he  rest  foflowed  his  example ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  protesrationa  of  the  landlord,  who 
came  running  in  at  the  noise,  the  jntnch-botol  ittelf, 
never  afrer  tliis  festivity  to  be  polluted  by  ntfholy 
drink,  was  dashed  into  a  thousand  shreds.  Pbilina, 
whose  exhilaration  was  tbe  least  noticed,  the  other 
two  giris  by  that  time  having  laid  themselves  upon 
the  sofa  in  no  very  ele]gant  positions,  maliciously 
encouraged  her  companiona  in  their  tumult. 

**  Meanwhile  the  town-guard  had  arrived,  and 
were  demanding  admission  to  the  house.  Wilhelm, 
much  heated  by  his  reading,  though  he  hod  drank 
but  Utile,  had  enough  to  do  with  the  landlord's  help 
to  content  these  people  by  money  and  good  words, 
and  afterwards  to  get  the  various  members  of  his 
party  sent  home  in  that  unseemly  case." 

Most  of  our  readers  probably  think  they 
have  had  enough  of  this  goodly  matter.  But 
we  cannot  spare  them  a  taste  of  the  manner  of 
courtship  and  flirtation  that  prevailed  among 
these  merry  people.  Philina  one  day  made  a 
garland  of  flowers  for  her  own  hair — and  then 
another,  which  she  placed  on  the  brows  of 
onr  hero. 

'**And  I,  it  appears,  must  go  empty!'  said 
Laertes. — *  Not  by  any  means ;  you  shall  not  have 
reason  to  complain,'  replied  Philina,  taking  off  the 
garland  fi^m  her  own  head,  and  potting  it  on  his.— • 
^If  we  were  rivab,'  said  Laertaa,  *  we  mi^ht  now 
dispute  very  warmly  which  of  us  atood  higher  ia 
thv  favour.'-^'  Ittid  the  more  fools  you,'  said  she. 
whilst  she  bent  herself  towards  him,  and  offered 
him  her  lips  to  kiee:  and  then  immediately  turned 
round,  tlirew  her  arm  about  Wilhelm,  and  b^ 
stowed  a  kind  salute  on  him  also.  *  Which  of 
them  fasl«s  beet  V  said  she  archly.-—*  Surpriaini^ !' 
exclaimed  Laertes:  'it  seems  aa  if  nothing  else 
had  ever  sueh  a  tang  of  wormwood  in  ir.'— *  Aa 
little  wormwood,'  shu  replied,  'as  any  gift  that  a 
man  may  enjoy  without  envy  and  without  eonceit. 
But  now,'  cried  she,  'I  should  like  to  have  an 
hour's  dancing,  and  after  that  %ve  »«at  look  to  our 
vaulters.'  " 

Another  evening,  as  Wilhelm  was  titling 
pensively  on  the  bench  at  the  inn  door^ 

"  Pbilina  came  singing  and  skipping  along 
through  the  front  door.  She  sat  down  by  htm  ;  nay, 
wa  miffht  almost  sav,  «m  him,  ao  close  did  ana 
press  herself  lowaraji  him ;  she  leant  i^n  his 
alioulders,  began  playing  with  his  hair,  patted  him, 
and  gave  him  tbe  best  words  in  the  world.  She 
begged  of  hia  to  slay  with  them,  snd  not  leave  bar 
akwie  in  that  company,  or  ahe  mast  die  of  emmig 
she  could  not  live  any  longer  in  the  ssme  honao 
had  a 


with  Mefina,  and  had  aone  over  io»  lodge  m  >the 
other  inn  for  Chat  very  reason.— Ho  tried  in  vain  to 
satisfy  her  with  deraola ;  to  make  her  undersfund 
that  he  neither  could  nor  would  ramaki  any  longer. 
She  did  not  eeaaa  her  aMreatiee ;  nay,  sodMnfy 
she  thiaw  her  trm  about  his  nack.  aad  Msted  him 


at 


with  th*  UveliMt  ez]ireision  of  fondiMM* — '  Are 
jrou  mad,  Phillna?*  cried  Wilhelm,  endeavouring 
to  disensHge  himself;  '  to  make  the  open  street  the 
•cene  ot  suuh  caresses,  which  I  nowise  merit !  Let 
me  go ;  I  cannot  and  I  will  not  siay.'— *  And  I  will 
hold  thee  fiisr,*  said  she,  *  and  kiss  thee  here  on 
the  open  street,  and  kiss  thee  till  thou  promise 
what  I  want.  I  shall  die  of  laughing/  she  con- 
tinued: *  By  this  familiarity  the  good  people  here 
must  take  me  for  thy  wife  of  four  weeks'  standin|[ ; 
and  huabands  that  witness  this  touching  scene  will 
eommend  me  to  their  wives  as  a  pattern  of  child- 
like simple  tenderness/ — Some  persons  were  just 
then  going  by;  she  caressed  him  in  the  most 
graceful  way  ;  and  he,  to  avoid  giving  scandal,  was 

coneirained  to  play  the  par'  '^'■•'" *"-»-•"*'* 

Then  ahe  made  faces  at 
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constrained  to  play  the  part  of  the  patient  husband, 
Then  ahe  made  faces  at  the  people,  when  their 
backs  were  turned;  and,  in  the  wildest  humour, 
continued  to  commit  all  sorts  of  improprieties,  till 
at  last  he  was  obliged  to  promise  that  he  would  not 
go  that  day,  or  the  morrow,  or  the  next  da^. — 
*  Yon  are  a  true  clod ! '  said  she,  quitting  him ; 
'  and  I  am  but  a  fool  to  spend  so  much  kindness 
on  you,'  "— VoL  i.  pp.  208,  209. 

But  we  are  tired  of  extracting  so  much 
trash,  and  must  look  out  for  8ometning  better. 
Would  any  one  believe,  that  the  same  work 
which  contains  all  these  platitudes  of  vulgarttv 
should  have  furnished  our  great  novelist  with 
one  of  his  most  fantastical  characters,  and 
Lord  Byron  with  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
passages  in  his  poetry  1  Yet  so  it  is.  The 
character  of  Fenella,  m  Peveril  of  the  Peak, 
is  borrowed  almost  entire  from  the  Mignon 
of  the  work  before  us — and  the  prelude  to 
the  Bride  of  Abydos,  beginning,  "0  know 
you  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle  V^ 
IS  taken,  with  no  improvement,  from  a  little 
wild  air  which  she  sings.  It  is  introduced 
here,  too,  with  more  propriety,  and  effect 
than  in  the  M'ork  of  the  noble  author ;  for  she 
is  represented  as  having  been  stolen  from 
Italy ;  and  the  song,  in  mis  its  original  form, 
shadows  out  her  desire  to  be  restored  to  that 
delightful  land  and  the  stately  halls  of  her 
ancestors, — retracing  her  way  by  the  wild 
passes  of  the  Alps.  It  is  bufjair  to  the  poet- 
ical powers  of  Goethe  to  mve  this  beautiful 
song,  as  it  is  here,  apparently,  very  ably  trans- 
late. 

'^Know'st  thou  the  land  where  the  lemon-trees 
bloom? 

Where  the  gold  orange  glows  in  the  deep  thick- 
et's gloom  ? 

Where  a  wind  ever  soft  from  the  bine  heaven 
blows, 

And  the  groree  are  of  laurel  and  myrtle  and  rose  ? 

Know'st  thoa  it  t 

Thither !  O  thither. 

My  dearest  and  kindest,  with  thee  would  J  go. 

KnQw*8t  thou  the  house,  with  its  turreted  walla, 
Where  the  chambers  are  glancing,  and  vast  are 

the  halls? 
Where  the  6gfures  of  marble  look  on  me  so  mild, 
As  if  ihinkinff ;  *  Why  thus  did  they  use  thee, 

poor  child?' 
Know'st  thou  it  ? 

Thither!  O  thither. 
My  guide  and  my  guardian,  with  thee  would  I  go. 

Know'st  thoa  the  mountain,  ita  cload-oover'd 
arch, 

Where  the  mules  among  mist  o'er  the  wild  tor- 
rent march  ? 

(n  the  clefts  of  it,  dragons  lie  ooil'd  with  their 
bi9odi 


The  rent  crag  mabes  down,  snd  above  it  the  flood. 
Know'st  thou  it? 

Thither!  O  thither. 
Our  way  leadeth :  Father !  O  f  omc  let  na  go !" 
Vol.  i.  p.  229. 

The  mystery  that  hangs  over  the  original 
condition  of  Fenella  in  Rushin  Castle,  is  dis- 
carded, indeed,  as  to  Mignon,  from  the  first; 
for  she  is  first  eji:hibited  to  us  as  actvdlly  turn* 
6/tng/— rand  is  rescued  by  our  hero  from  the 
scourge  of  the  master  tumbler,  who  was  dis- 
satisfied with  her  performance .  Bu  1 1  he  fonds 
of  the  character  is  the  same.  She  is  beautiful 
and  dwarfish^  unaccountable,  and  full  of  sen- 
sibility, and  IS  secretly  in  love  with  her  pro- 
tector, who  feels  for  her  nothuigbut  comrnon 
kindness  and  compassion.  She  comes  at  last, 
to  be  sure,  to  be  rather  more  road  than  Fenel* 
la.  and  dies  the  victim  of  her  hopeless  passion. 
Tne  following  is  the  description,  something 
overworked  perhaps,  and  not  quite  intelligible, 
but,  on  the  whole,  most  powerful  and  impres- 
sive, of  this  fairy  creature's  first  indication 
of  her  love  to  her  youthful  deliverer. 

"  Nothing  is  more  touching  than  the  first  disclo- 
sure of  a  love  which  haa  been  nursed  in  silence,  of 
a  faiih  grown  strong  in  secret,  and  which  a(  last 
comes  forth  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  reveals  itself 
to  him  who  formerly  has  reckoned  it  of  small  ac- 
count.  The  bud,  which  had  been  closed  so  long 
and  firmly,  waa  now  ripe,  to  burst  its  swathing, 
and  Wilhelm's  heart  could  never  have  been  readier 
to  welcome  the  impressions  of  aficciioif. 

'*  She  stood  before  him,  and  noticed  his  disquiet- 
ude. 'Master!'  she  cried,  *if  thou  art  unhappy, 
what  wilt  become  of  Mignon?'  *Dear  little  crea- 
ture,' said  he,  taking  her  hands, '  thou  too  art  part 
of  my  anxieties.  I  must  go.'  She  looked  at  hia 
eyes,  glistening  with  restrained  tears,  and  knelt 
down  with  vehemence  before  him.  He  kept  her 
hands ;  she  laid  her  head  upon  his  knees,  and  re- 
mained quite  still.  He  played  with  her  hair,  palled 
her,  and  spoke  kindly  to  her.  She  continued  mo- 
tionless for  a  considerable  time.  At  last  he  felt  a  sort 
of  palpiiating  movement  in  her,  which  began  very 
sofily,  and  then  by  degrees  with  increasing  violence 
diffused  itself  over  all  her  frame.  '  What  ails  thee. 
Mignon  ?'  cried  he ;  *  what  ails  thee  ?'  She  raised 
up  ner  little  head,  looked  at'  him,  and  all  atooot 
laid  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  with  the  countenance 
of  one  repressing  the  utterance  of  pain.  He  raised 
her  up,  and  she  fell  upon  his  breast ;  he  pressed 
her  towards  him,  and  kissed  her.  She  replied  not 
by  any  pressure  of  the  hand,  by  any  motion  what- 
ever. She  held  firmly  against  her  heart ;  and  all  at 
once  gave  a  cry,  which  was  aocompanted  by  spas- 
modic movements  of  the  body,  ohe  started  up, 
and  immediately  fell  down  before  him,  as  if  broken 
in  Gver3r  joint.  It  was  an  excruciating  moment ! 
*  My  child !'  cried  he,  raisins  her  up,  and  clasping 
her  fast ;  *  My  child,  what  ails  thee  f*  The  palpita- 
tions continued,  spreading:  from  the  heart  over  all 
the  lax  and  powerleas  Umba;  she  waa  merely 
hanging  in  hia  arms !  All  at  once  she  again  became 
quite  stiff,  like  one  enduring  the  sharpest  corporeal 
agony ;  and  aoon  with  a  new  vehemence  all  her 
frame  once  more  became  alive ;  and  she  threw  her- 
self about  his  neck,  Uke  a  bent  spring  that  is  cfcts^; 
while  in  her  soul,  as  u  were  a  strong  rent  took 
place,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  stream  of  tcaia 
flowed  from  her  shut  eyes  into  his  bosom.  He  held 
her  faat.  She  wept !  and  no  tongue  can  express 
the  force  of  these  teara.  Her  long  hair  had  loosened, 
and  waa  hanging  down  bef<H«  her ;  it  aeemed  as  if 
her  whole  being  waa  meliiiig  inoeasantiy  into  a 
brook  of  teara  I  iter  rigid  limbs  were  a^o  booomo 
relaxed ;  her  inmost  aoutw^aa  pouring  v self  forth ! 
In  the  wild  conltisioa  ^he  moasnt,  Wflbalm  wm 
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rtnJd  sbe  wwM  diwolTe  in  hi*  ttiM,  and  leave 
nothing  thfm  for  hiro  to  gmp.  He  lield  her  filter 
and  iaater.  '  My  child  I'  cried  he,  '  my  chiU  !' 
Ifer  teara  continued  flowing.  At  last  she  rnaed  her- 
aelf;  a  faint  gladneaa  ahone  upon  her  face.  'My 
lather  !*  cried  she, '  thon  wilt  not  foraake  me  f  Wilt 
lie  my  lather  f  1  am  thy  child.'  " 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  stninge  in- 
fionsistency  of  our  author-a  manner,  than  by 
tubjoining  to  this  highly  passionate  and  really 
beautiful  scene,  his  account  of  the  egjg  dance, 
which  this  little  creature  performs  a  few  days 
after,  for  her  friend's  entertainment. 

"  S^he  came  mto  hia  room  one  evening  carrying  a 
dttle  carpet  below  her  arm,  which  ahe  spread  out 
upon  the  floor.  She  then  brooffht  four  candlea,  and 

C:ed  one  upon  each  corner  of  the  carpet.  A  little 
ket  of  eggs,  which  ahe  next  carried  in,  made  her 
porpoae  clearer.  Carefully  measuring  her  steps, 
ahe  then  walked  to  and  fro  on  the  carpet,  spreadmg 
out  the  eggs  in  certain  figurea  and  poaitiona ;  which 
done,  she  called  in  a  man  that  was  waiting  in  the 
house,  and  could  play  on  the  violin.  He  retired 
with  his  instrument  into  a  comer :  «he  tied  a  band 
aboat  her  eyes,  gave  a  signal,  and,  like  a  piece  of 
wheel- work  set  a-goin^,  ahe  began  moving  the 
aame  inatant  as  the  music,  accompanying  her  beats 
and  the  notes  of  the  tone  with  the  strokes  of  a  pair 
Af  castanets. 

"  Lightly,  nimbly,  quickly,  and  with  hairsbreadth 
accuracy,  she  earned  on  the  dance.  She  akipped 
ao  sharply  and  surely  alone  between  the  eggs,  and 
trode  so  closely  down  beside  them,  that  you  would 
have  thought  every  instant  she  must  trample  one 
of  them  in  pieces,  or  kick  the  rest  away  in  her  rapid 
turns.  By  no  means !  She  touched  no  one  of  them, 
though  winding  herself  through  their  mazes  with 
all  kinds  of  steps,  wide  and  narrow,  nay  even  with 
leaps,  and  at  last  half  kneeling. — Constant  as  the 
morement  of  a  clock,  she  ran  her  course ;  and  the 
8tran|[e  music,  at  each  repetition  of  the  tune  eave  a 
new  impulse  to  the  dance,  recommencing  and  again 
rushinff  ofi'as  at  first. 

"The  dance  being  ended,  she  rolled  the  eggs 
together  softly  with  her  foot  into  a  little  heap,  left 
none  behind,  harmed  none ;  then  placed  herself 
beside  it,  taking  the  bandage  from  her  eyes,  and 
concluding  her  performance  with  a  little  bow." 

Soon  after  this,  the  whole  nlayer  party  are 
taken  to  the  castle  of  a  wealtny  Count,  to  as- 
sist him  in  entertaining  a  great  Prince  and  his 
numerous  attendants,  from  whom  he  was  ex- 
pecting a  Tisit.  Our  heio  is  prevailed  on  to 
go  also,  and  takes  Mignon  along  with  him — 
and  though  treated  with  some  indignity,  and 
▼ery  ill  iMged  and  attended,  condescends  to 
compose  a  complimentary  piece  in  honour  of 
the  ulustrious  stranger^  and  to  superintend,  as 
well  as  to  take  a  part  m,  all  the  private  theat- 
ricals. By  degrees,  however,  he  steals  into 
the  favour  of  the  more  distinguished  guests- 
is  employed  to  read  to  the  Countess,  and  at 
last  is  completeljr&scinated  with  her  elegance 
snd  beautv — ^while,  as  it  turns  out,  he  has  un- 
oonsciousfy  nmde  some  impression  on  her  in- 
nocent heart.  He  is  not  a  little  assisted  in  his 
dengns,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  b^  a 
oertain  intriguing  Baroness,  who  dresses  lum 
out,  on  one  occasion,  in  the  Count's  clothes, 
when  that  worthy  person  was  from  home,  in- 
tending to  send  the  Countess  in  upon  him,  by 
telling  her  that  her  lord  was  suddenly  return- 
ed. But  this  scheme  is  broken  up  by  the 
tmexpected  yerification  of  her  fable ;  for  the 
Count  actually  returns  at  the  moment:  and, 
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on  stapping  into  his  dresslngwiooai,  is  so  much 
terrified  at  seeing  himself  sitting  quietly  in  an 
arm-chair  by  the  fire,  that  he  runs  out  in  a 
great  fright,  and  soon  after  becomes  a  vision- 
ary, and  joins  the  insane  flock  of  Swedenbors. 
A  critical  scene,  however,  is  at  last  brought 
on  accidentally — and  though  the  transaction 
recorded  is  by  no  means  quite  correct,  we 
cannot  help  inserting  the  account  of  it,  as  a 
yery  favourable  specimen  of  the  author's  most 
animated  and  most  natural  style.  Wilhelm 
had  been  enea£|ed  in  reading,  as  usual,  to  the 
Coimtess  ana  ner  female  part)^  when  they 
are  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  yisitora. 
The  Baroness  goes  out  to  receive  them; 

"  And  the  Coonteas,  while  about  to  ahut  her 
wridng-deak,  which  was  standing  open,  took  up 
her  casket,  and  put  some  other  rioes  upon  her  fin- 
ger. '  We  are  soon  to  part,'  said  sTie,  keeping  her 
eyes  upon  the  casket :  '  accept  a  memorial  of  a  tnia 
friend,  who  wishes  nothing  more  earnestly,  than 
that  you  may  alwaya  prosper'  She  then  took  out 
a  ring,  which,  underneath  a  crystal,  bore  a  little 

Slate  of  woven  hair,  beautifully  set  with  diamonds, 
ihe  held  it  out  to  Wilhelm,  who,  on  taking  it. 
knew  neither  what  to  say  nor  do,  but  atood  as  it 
rooted  to  the  ground.  The  Countess  shut  her  desk, 
and  sat  down  upon  the  ao&.  'And  I  muat  go 
empty  f '  aaid  Philina,  kneeling  down  at  the  Count - 
esa'  right  hand.  '  Do  but  look  at  the  man !  he 
carries  such  a  atore  of  worda  in  hia  mouth,  when 
no  one  wants  to  hear  them ;  and  now  he  cannot 
stammer  out  the  poorest  syllable  of  thanks.  Quick, 
sir !  Express  your  services,  by  way  of  imntomimo 
at  least ;  and  if  to-day  you  can  invent  nothing ;  then, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  be  my  imitator !'  Philina  aeised 
the  right  hand  of  the  Countess,  and  kissed  it  warm- 
ly. Wilhelm  sank  upon  his  knee,  laid  hold  of  the 
left,  and  preaaed  it  to  nis  Hps.  The  Countess  seem- 
ed embarrassed,  yet  without  displeasure.  '  Ah !' 
cried  Philina ;  *  ao  much  splendour  of  attire  I  rniaf 
have  aeen  before ;  but  never  one  so  fit  to  wear  it. 
What  bracelets,  but  alao  what  a  hand!  What  a 
neck -dress,  but  also  what  a  bosom !'  '  Peace,  little 
cozener !'  said  the  Counteas.  *  Is  this  his  Lordship 
then  f*  said  Philina,  pointing  to  a  rich  medallion, 
which  the  Countess  wore  on  her  left  side,  by  a 
particular  chain.  '  He  is  painted  in  bis  bridal  dress,' 
replied  the  Countess.  *  Was  he  -then  so  young  t' 
inquired  Philina ;  I  know  it  ia  but  a  year  or  two 
since  yon  were  married.*  '  Flis  youth  must  be 
placed  to  the  ariist*s  account,'  replied  the  lady. 
'  He  ia  a  handsome  man,'  obaerved  Philina.  '  But 
was  there  never,'  ahe  continued,  placing  her  hand 
upon  the  Countess*  heart,  *  never  any  other  image 
that  found  ita  way  in  secret  hither?  'Thou  art 
very  bold,  Philina !'  cried  ahe ;  '  I  have  apoilcd 
thee.  Let  me  never  hear  such  another  speech. 
'  If  you  are  angry,  then  am  I  unhappy,'  aaid  Phi 
lina,  springing  up.  and  hastening  from  the  room. 

*'  Wilhelm  still  held  that  lovely  hand  in  both  # 
his.  Hia  eyea  were  fiied  upon  tne  bracetei-clasp . 
he  noticed,  with  extreme  surprise,  that  his  initia.\ 
were  traced  on  it,  in  lines  ot  brilliants.  '  Have  i 
then,'  he  modestly  inquired,  *  you  own  hair  in  tht 
precbuB  ring  f '  *  Yea,'  replied  she  in  a  faint  voice  . 
then  suddenly  collecting  herself,  aba  aaid,  and 
preaaed  hia  hand:  'Arise,  and  iare  you  well** 
'  Here  ia  my  name,'  cried  he,  *  by  the  roost  curious 
chance!'  He  pointed  to  the  bracelet-clasp.  'Howf* 
cried  the  Countess;  *  it  ia  the  cipher  of  a  female 
friend!'  *  They  are  the  initiala  of  my  name.  For* 
get  me  not.  Your  image  ia  engraven  on  my  hear^ 
and  will  never  be  eflbced.  Farewell !  I  must  be 
gone.'  He  kissed  her  band,  and  meant  to  rise;  but 
aa  in  dreams,  some  strange  thing  fiulea  and  changes 
into  somethiog  stranger,  and  the  succeeding  wonder 
takes  ua  by  surprise ;  ao,  wuhont  knowing  how  it 
happened,  fie  found  the  Countess  ia  his  amis  I  H«r 
St 
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Sm  wom  nttiMr  i:pon  Ms,  tnd  tlM»  wum  wWmI 
fcimnn  were  yielding  thetn  Um  bleMednew,  which 
Dioital8  sip  froin  the  topmost  sparkling  foam  oq  the 
freshly  poured  cup  of  love ! 

*'  Her  head  lay  upon  his  shoulder ;  the  disordered 
ringlets  and  ruffles  were  ibn^tten.  She  had 
thrown  her  arm  around  him ;  he  clasped  her  with 
vivaciiy;  and  pressed  her  again  and  again  to  his 
hfeasr*  O  that  such  a  nioBfient  could  but  last  A>r- 
•Ter !  And  wo  to  envious  &te  that  shortened  even 
this  brief  moment  to  our  friends !  How  terrified 
was  Wilhelm,  how  astounded  did  he  start  from  this 
happy  dream,  when  the  Coantess,  with  a  shriek. 
00  a  sodden  tore  heiself  away,  and  haatily  preMed 
her  hand  against  her  heart.  He  stood  contoonded 
before  her;  she  held  the  other  hand  upon  her  eyes, 
and,  after  a  moment*a  pause,  exclaimed :  '  Away ! 
leave  me!  delay  notr  He  continued  standing. 
'  Leave  me!*  abe  cried;  and  taking  off  her  band 
firom  her  eyes,  she  looked  at  him  with  an  indescrib- 
able expression  of  countenance ;  and  added,  in  the 
most  tender  and  afiecting  voice:  *  Fly,  if  you  love 
me.'  Wilhelm  was  out  of  the  chamber,  und  a^ain 
in  bis  room,  before  he  knew  what  he  was  domg. 
Unhappy  creatures!  What  aingular  warning  3 
chance  or  of  destiny  tore  them  asunder  V  " 

These  questionable  doings  are  followed  up 
by  long  speculations  on  the  art  of  playing,  and 
the  proper  studies  and  exercises  of  actors. 
But  m  the  end  of  these,  -which  are  mystical 
and  prosing  enough,  we  come  suddenly  upon 
what  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the 
most  able,  eloquent,  an^  profound  exposition 
of  the  character  of  Hamlet,  as  conceived  by 
our  great  dramatist,  that  has  ever  been  given 
to  the  world.  In  justice  to  the  author^  we 
shall  give  a  part  of  this  admirable  critique. 
He  first  delineates  him  as  he  was  before  the 
calamities  of  his  femily. 

.  "  *  Soft,  and  from  a  noble  stem,  this  royal  flower 
had  sprune  up  under  the  immediate  influences  of 
majesty :  the  idea  of  moral  rectitude  with  that  of 
princely  elevation,  the  feeling  of  the  good  and  dig- 
nified with  the  consciousness  of  hieh  birth,  had  m 
him  been  unfolded  simultaneously.  He  was  a 
prince,  by  birth  a  prince ;  and  he  wished  to  reign, 
only  thai  good  men  might  be  good  without  obstruc- 
tion. Pleasing  in  form,  polished  by  nature,  cour- 
teous from  the  heart,  he  was  meant  to  be  the  pat- 
tern of  youth  and  the  joy  of  the  world. 

**  •  Without  any  prominent  passion,  his  love  for 
Ophelia  was  ii  still  presentiment  of  sweet  wants. 
His  zeal  in  knightly  accomplishments  was  not  en- 
tirely his  own  'f  it  needed  to  be  quickened  and  in- 
flamed by  praise  bestowed  on  others  for  excelling 
m  them.  He  was  calm  in  his  temper,  artless  in  his 
conduct,  neither  pleased  with  idleness,  nor  too  vio- 
leiitly  eager  for  employment.  The  routine  of  a 
university  he  seemed  to  continue  when  at  court. 
ue  possessed  more  mirth  of  humour  than  of  heart ; 
he  was  a  good  companion,  pliant,  courteous,  dis- 
creet, and  able  to  forgret  ana  foreive  an  injury ;  yet 
never  able  to  unite  himaelf  witn  those  who  over- 
atept  the  limiu  of  the  right,  the  good,  and  the 
becoming.* " 

He  then  considerB  the  effects  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  hTs  house  on  such  a  disposition. 
The  first  is  the  death  of  his  father,  by  which 
his  fair  hopes  of  succession  are  disappointed. 

"  He  is  now  poor  fai  i^nods  and  favour,  and  a 
jtranger  in  the  scene  which  from  youth  ne  had 
looked  upon  aa  his  inheritance.  His  temper  here 
assumes  its  first  mournful  tinge.  He  feels  that  now 
fee  IS  not  more,  that  he  is  less,  than  a  private  no- 
bleman ;  he  oflers  himsetf  as  the  servant  of  every 
Vm  miS^^Sd^^  ""^  condescending,  he  is 
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aepar,  bowed  aiiU  mora.  I:  was  :ha 
marriago  of  his  mother.  The  faithful  temiar  ami 
hod  yet  a  motbar,  when  Us  father  paaaad  aw«y. 
He  hoped,  in  the  company  of  hia  aurvivisg  and 
noble-minded  parent,  to  revarenoa  the  heroic  form 
of  the  departed ;  but  hia  mother  too  he  losea !  and 
it  is  something  worse  than  death  that  robs  him  cf 
her.  The  trustful  image,  which  a  good  child  fovea 
ta  form  of  his  parents,  is  gone.  With  the  dead 
thefe  is  no  help— on  ibe  livimr  no  hold  !  She  alas 
is  a  woman,  and  her  name  is  Frailly,  like  that  of  all 
her  sex. 

**  'Figure  to  yourselves  this  youth,'  cried  he, 
'  this  son  of  princes ;  conceive  him  vividly,  bring 
his  state  before  yonr  tfrn,  and  then  observe  ham 
when  he  learns  that  ma  father's  spirit  widka! 
Stand  by  him  in  the  terrora  of  the  night,  when  the 
venerable  ghoat  itaelf  sfipears  before  nim.  A  hor- 
rid shudder  passes  over  htm ;  he  speaks  to  the  mys- 
terious  form ;  he  sees  it  beckon  him ;  he  folfows  it, 
and  heara.  The  fearful  accoaation  of  hia  uncle 
rings  in  his  ears ;  the  smnmoos  to  revenge,  and  the 
piercing  oft-repeaied  prayer.  Remember  me ! 

*' '  And  when  the  ghost  has  vaniahed«  leAe  ia  it 
that  stands  before  us  f  A  young  hero  panting  for 
vengeance?  A  prinea  by  birth,  rejoicing  lo  ba 
called  to  poniah  the  uaarper  of  his  crown?  No! 
Trouble  and  aatonishnMnt  take  hold  of  the  aolitaiy 

Eg  man :  he  grows  bitter  against  smiling  vif* 
swears  that  ne  will  not  forget  the  apifit,  aad 
■dea  with  the  expressive  ejaculation ; 

The  time  If  out  of  Jofnt :  O !  enrsed  spite. 
That  ever  I  was  bora  to  set  them  right  I 

"  '  In  these  words,  I  imagine,  will  be  found  the 
key  to  Hamlet*s  whole  procedure.  To  me  it  is 
clear  that  Shakespeare  meant,  in  the  present  case, 
to  represent  the  efiects  of  a  great  action  laid  apon  a 
soul  unfit  for  the  performance  of  it.  In  this  view 
the  whole  piece  seems  to  me  to  be  composed.  An 
oak'tree  is  planted  in  a  costly  jar^  which  should 
have  borne  only  pleasant  flowers  in  its  bosom ;  the 
roots  expand,  the  jar  is  shivered  !  A  lovely,  pure, 
noble,  and  most  moral  nature,  without  the  atrengih 
of  nerve  which  forma  a  hero,  ainks  beneath  a  bur- 
den which  it  cannot  bear,  ana  must  not  cast  avray. 
All  duties  are  holy  for  him ;  the  present  is  too  hard. 
Impoasibiliiies  have  been  required  of  him ;  not  in 
themselves  impossibilities,  but  such  for  him.  He 
winds,  and  turns,  and  torments  himself;  he  advances 
and  recoils ;  is  over  put  in  mind,  ever  puts  himself 
ill  mind ;  at  last  does  all  but  loae  his  purpose  from 
his  thoughts ;  yet  still  without  recovering  his  peace 
of  mind.  " 

Tli^e  is  nothing  so  good  as  this  in  any  of 
mu  own  commentators— nothing  at  onoe  so 
poetical,  so  feeling,  and  so  jnst.  It  is  ineon* 
oeiTsble  that  it  s}u>iild  have  been  written  hy 
the  ehionioler  of  puppet-shows  and  gluttonous 
Tolgarities. 

The  plarerS)  with  cor  hero  at  their  head, 
now  tntref  across  the  eonntry,  rehearsinff, 
leetnrinjg,  squabbUng,  and  kissing  as  nsn^. 
There  is  war  howerer  on  their  track;  and 
when  seated  pleasantly  at  dinner  in  a  wood 
on  their  joamey,  they  are  attacked  by  sonte 
anned  marauders,  robbed  of  their  goods^  and 
poor  Wilhdm  left  woimded  and  sanseleM  on 
the  field.  What  follows,  though  not  very 
erisinal  in  conceptioo,  is  described  with  effiaot 
and  TlTadity. 

**  On  agam  opening  his  eyes,  be  fbvnd  hinia^in 
the  strangeai  posture.  The  first  thing  that  piraeod 
the  dimneas  which  yet  swam  before  hie  vision,  was 
Philina*s  face  bent  down  over  hia.  He  felt  himself 
weak ;  and  making  a  movement  to  rise,  be  dis- 
covered that  he  waa  in  Phitina*s  lap ;  info  wliieli, 
tndeedi  ha  again  sank  down.    8h«  was  atiiBC  on 
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^  •ward.  She  had  tofily  pressed  towards  her  the 
head  of  the  fallen  young  man ;  and  niade  for  him 
•n  easy  coach,  as  far  as  tliis  was  in  her  power. 
Mignon  wss  kneeling  with  dishevelled  and  bloody 
hair  at  his  feet,  which  she  embraced  with  many 
tears.  Philina  let  him  know  that  this  true-hearted 
creature,  seeing  her  friend  woanded,  and  in  the 
hurry  of  the  instant,  being  able  to  think  of  nothing 
which  would  staunch  the  blood,  had  taken  her  own 
hair  that  was  flowing  round  her  head,  and  tried  to 
Slop  the  wounds  with  it ;  but  had  soon  been  obliged 
to  give  up  the  vain  attempt;  that  afterwards  they 
had  bound  wiih  moss  and  dry  mushrooms,  Philina 
^rself  gtvinjg[  up  her  neck-kerchief  for  that  purpose. 
'*  After  a  tew  moments,  a  young  lady  issued  from 
the  thickets,  riding  on  a  gray  courser,  and  accom- 
panied by  an  elderly  gent^man  and  some  cavaliers, 
urooms,  servants,  and  a  troop  of  hussars,  closed  up 
the  rear.  Philina  stared  at  this  phenomenon,  and 
was  about  to  call,  and  entreat  the  Amaion  for  help ; 
when  the  Utter,  turning  her  astonished  eyes  on  toe 
group,  instantly  checked  her  horse,  rode  up  to 
them,  and  halted.  She  inquired  eaeerly  about  the 
wounded  man,  whose  iiosture  in  thelap  of  this  lieht- 
mtnded  Samaritan  seemed  to  strike  her  as  pecunar- 
Iv  strange.  '  Is  it  your  husband  ?*  she  inquired  of 
Philina.  '  Only  a  friend/  replied  the  other,  with  a 
tone  that  Wilhelm  liked  extremely  ill.  He-  bad 
6xed  his  eyes  upon  the  soft,  elevated,  calm,  svmim- 
tbising  features  of  the  stranger:  he  thought  he  had 
never  seen  anght  nobler  or  more  lovely,  lier  shape 
he  could  not  see :  it  was  hid  by  a  man's  great-coat, 
which  she  seemed  to  have  borrowed  from  some  of 
her  attendants,  to  screen  her  from  the  chill  ereoing 
•if."— Vol.  ii.  pp.  38—43. 

A  sorgeoa  in  this  compassionate  wty  ex* 
amines  his  wounds,  ana  the  loyely  young 
\roman,  after  some  time 

— "  turned  to  the  old  gentleman,  and  said,  '  Dear 
vncle,  mny  I  be  generous  at  your  expense  V  She 
took  off  the  great-coat,  with  the  visible  intention  to 
give  it  to  the  stript  and  wounded  youth. 

"  Wilhelm,  whom  the  healing  look  of  her  eyes 
had  hitherto  held  fixed,  was  now.a?  ihe  surtout  fell 
away,  astonished  at  her  lovely  figure.  She  came 
near,  and  softly  laid  the  coat  above  him.  At  this 
moment,  as  he  tried  to  open  bis  month,  and  stam- 
mer out  some  words  of  gratitude,  the  lively  impres- 
sion of  her  presence  worked  so  strongly  on  his 
•eases,  already  cauffht  and  bewildered,  that  all  at 
once  it  appeared  to  him  as  if  her  head  were  encir- 
cled with  rays:  and  a  glancing  light  seemed  by  de- 
grees to  spread  itself  over  all  her  form !  At  this 
moment  the  surgeon,  endeavourinff  to  extract  the 
ball  from  his  wound,  gave  him  a  sharper  twinge ; 
the  angel  fiided  away  from  the  eyes  of  the  feinting 
patient :  he  lost  all  consciousness ;  and,  on  returning 
to  himself,  the  horsemen  and  coaches,  the  fair  one 
with  her  attendants,  had  vanished  like  a  dream. 

**  He,  meanwhile,  wrapt  up  in  his  warm  surtout, 
was  lying  peacefully  upon  the  litter.  An  electric 
warmth  seemed  to  now  from  the  fine  wool  into  his 
body :  in  short,  he  felt  himself  in  the  most  delight- 
fnl  frame  of  mind.  The  lovely  being,  whom  this 
garment  lately  covered,  had  affected  him  to  the 
very  heart.  He  siill  saw  the  coat  felling  down 
from  her  shoulders :  saw  that  nable  form,  begirt 
with  radiance,  stand  beside  him  ;  and  his  soul  hisd 
over  rocks  and  forests  on  the  footsteps  of  his  de- 
parted benefactress.— -Vol.  ii.  pp.  45—47. 

The  party  aflerwardt  settles  in  a  laige 
town,  imder  the  chaiga  of  a  reffukr  manager. 
There  are  endless  sqabbles  and  intrigues,  and 
inteiminahle  dissertations  on  acting.  Our  hero 
performs  Hamlet  with  great  ap^use^  and 
^ta  tq»y  with  the  whole  company  at  a  notons 
jHipper  after  it— ihe  rehearsals,  the  aothw, 
MdiheeaidMppMr.  being  alldMonbodimi 
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great  apirit  and  animation, 
the  ena  of  the  latter. 

*'  Amid  the  pleasorea  of  the  entertainment,  it 
had  not  been  noticed  that  the  children  and  the  Harper 
were  away.  Ere  long  ihey  made  their  entrance, 
and  were  blithely  welcomed  by  the  companv. 
l*hey  came  in  together,  very  strangely  decked: 
FeKzwas  beating  a  triangle,  Mignon  a  tambou- 
rine ;  the  old  man  had  his  lar|^e  harp  hung  roaad 
his  nack,  and  was  playing  on  it  whilst  he  csrried  it 
before  him.  They  marched  round  and  round  the 
table,  and  sang  a  multitude  of  songs.  Eatallu 
were  handed  to  them;  and  the  guests  believed 
they  could  not  do  a  greater  kindness  to  ihe  children, 
than  by  giving  them  as  much  stoed  wii»«  as  ibay 
chose  to  drink.  For  the  company  themselves  had 
not  by  any  means  neglected  a  stock  «f  saaoary 
jfasb,  presented  by  the  two  amateura,"which  had 
arrived  thw  evening  in  baakets.  The  children 
tripped  about  and  sang ;  Mignon  in  particular  was 
frolicsome  beyond  wbit  any  one  had  ever  seen  her. 
She  beat  the  tambourine  with  the  areatest  Uveli- 
ness  and  grace:  now,  with  her  finger  pressed 
against  the  parchment,  she  hummed  across  ii  quick- 
ly to  and  fro ;  now  rattled  on  it  with  her  knueklea, 
now  with  the  back  of  her  hand ;  nay  sometinnes, 
wi^  alternating  rhythm,  she  struck  it  first  against 
her  knee  and  then  against  her  head;  and  anon 
twirling  it  in  her  hand,  she  made  the  shells  jingle 
by  themselves ;  and  thus,  from  the  simplest  instru- 
ment, elicited  a  great  variety  of  tones.  The  com- 
pany, as  much  as  they  had  laughed  at  her  at  firat, 
were  in  fine  obliged  to  curb  her.  But  persuasion 
was  of  small  avail ;  for  she  now  sprans  up,  and 
raved,  and  shook  her  tambonrine,  and  eaperad 
round  the  table.  With  her  hair  flying  oat  behind 
her,  with  her  head  thrown  back,  and  her  limba  as 
it  were  cast  into  the  air,  she  seemed  like  one  of 
jhose  antique  Mienades,  whose  wild  and  alt  but 
Ihipossible  positions  still  strike  us  with  astonish- 
ment when  seen  on  clsssic  monuments,  k,c. 

"  It  was  late ;  and  Aureiia,  perhaps  the  only  one 
retaining  self-possession  in  the  party,  now  stood  np, 
and  signified  that  it  was  time  to  go.  By  way  of 
termination,  Serlo  gave  a  firework,  or  what  resem- 
bled one :  for  he  could  imitate  the  sound  of  crack- 
ers, rockets,  and  fire-whects  with  his  mouth,  in  a 
style  of  nearly  inconceivable  correctness.  Yon 
had  only  to  shut  yonr  eyes,  and  the  deception  waa 
complete.  On  resching  the  open  sir,  almost  all 
of  them  observed  that  they  had  drank  too  liberally. 
They  elided  asunder  without  taking  leave. 

'*Tbe  instant  Wilhelm  gained  his  room,  be 
stripped,  and.  extinguishing  bis  candle,  hastened 
into  bed.  Sleep  was  overpowerin^r  him  without 
delay,  when  a  noise,  thst  seemed  to  issue  from  be- 
hind the  stove,  aroused  him.  In  the  eye  of  his 
heated  fency,  the  image  of  the  harnessed  kinf;  was 
hovering  near  him :  hA  sat  up  that  he  might  address 
the  spectre ;  but  he  felt  himself  encircled  with  soft 
arms,  and  his  month  was  shut  with  4iisse8,  whi<;h 
he  had  not  force  to  push  away  !** — Vol.  ii.  pp.  205-* 
209. 

In  this  division  of  the  story  we  hear  a  great 
deal  of  an  Anrelia — a  sister  of  the  manageFa— 
an  actress  of  course — ^bnt  a  woman  of  talent 
and  sentiment — who  had  been  perfidiously 
left  by  her  lover-'-and  confided  all  the  bitter 
ness  of  her  heart  to  our  hero.  There  is  a 
ffood  deal  of  eloquence  in  some  of  these  dia* 
logues — and  a  nearer  approach  to  nature,  than 
in  any  other  part  of  thtf  work.  This  m  a 
sampfe  of  them. 

**  *  One  more  fonaken  woman  in  the  woridl' 
you  will  say.  Yon  are  a  man.  Yon  are  thinking  i 
^  What  a  noise  she  makes,  the  (bol,  about  a  necca- 
sary  evil*,  which  certainly  aa  death  awaits  woman 
when  such  is  the  fidelity  of  men !'  Oh ,  my  fiiend ! 
if  my  feia  were  ooouaon,  I  woald  gladly  a«  dsfe 
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•  oMinnon«Ttl.  But  it  is  m  nngnlw :  whyeannot 
I  present  it  to  yon  in  a  miRW,  whv  not  eoromaod 
jMHne  one  lo  fell  it  you  f  Oh,  kail  I,  bad  I  been 
aeduced.  anrpriaed,  and  afterwards  forsaken !  there 
would  then  be  comfort  in  despair:  bat  I  am  far 
more  miserable ;  I  have  been  my  own  deceiver ;  I 
•  have  wittingly  betrayed  myseli :  and  this,  this  is 
what  shall  never  be  forgiven  me. 

**  *  1  hale  the  French  langaage.'  ahe  added. 
*from  the  bottom  of  my  soul.  Daring  the  period 
of  our  kindliest  connection,  he  wrote  m  German, 
and  what  genuine,  powerful,  cordial  German !  It 
was  not  till  he  wanted  to  get  quit  of  me,  that  he 
began  aerionsly  to  write  in  French.  I  marked,  I 
fell  what  he  meant.  What  he  would  have  blushed 
to  utter  in  his  mother  tongue,  he  could  by  this 
qieans  write  with  a  quiet  conscience.  It  is  the  Ian- 
guage  of  reservations,  equivocarions,  and  lies :  it  is 
a  perfdwuw  language !  Heaven  be  praised !  I  can- 
not find  another  word  to  express  this  perfde  of 
theirs  in  all  its  compaas.  Our  poor  treuiM,  the 
faithlett  of  the  English,  are  innocent  as  babes  be- 
side it.  Perfde  means  faithless  with  enjoyment, 
with  insolence  and  malice.  How  enviable  is  the 
-  culture  of  s  nation  that  can  figure  out  so  manj 
shades  of  meaning  by  a  single  word !  French  is 
exactly  the  language  of  the  world ;  worthy  to  be- 
come the  univeraal  language,  that  all  may  have  it 
in  their  power  to  cheat,  and  cozen,  and  betray  each 
other!  His  French  letters  were  slways  smooth 
and  pleasant  while  you  read  them.  If  you  chose 
to  believe  it,  they  sounded  warmly,  ewn  pa8sion< 


even  to  the  beautiful  delicious  expressions  of  noble 
soula  which  may  be  found  in  it.    I  shudder  when 

*  French  word  is  spoken  in  my  hearing.' " 

What  follows  is  still  more  in  the  mri 
■tyle— «nd  we  suppose  is  much  more  adm 
in  Germany. 

"  She  sunk  in  thought ;  then  after  a  brief  pause, 
she  exclaimed  with  violence :  '  You  are  accustomed 
to  hsve  all  things  fly  into  your  arms.  No,  you 
cannot  feel ;  no  wutn  is  in  a  case  to  feel  the  worth 
of  a  woman  that  can  reverence  herself.  By  all  the 
holy  angels,  by  all  the  images  of  blessedness  which 
a  pure  and  kindly  heart  creates,  there  is  not  any 
thing  more  heavenly  than  the  soul  of  a  woman  that 

-  givea  herself  to  the  man  she  loves !  We  are  cold, 
proud,  high,  clear-aighted,  wise,  while  we  deserve 
the  name  of  women ;  and  all  these  qualitiea  we 
lay  down  at  your  feet,  the  Instant  that  we  love,  that 
we  hope  to  excite  a  return  of  love.  Oh !  how  have 
I  cast  away  my  entire  existence  wittingly  and  wil- 
lingly !  But  now  will  I  despair,  pnrpoeefy  deapair. 
There  is  no  drop  of  blood  within  me  but  shall 
aufier,  no  fibre  that  I  will  not  punish.  Smile,  I 
pray  you ;  laugh  at  this  theatrical  display  of  pas- 
sbn.* 

••  Wilhelm  waa  far  enoneh  firom  any  tendency 
to  laugh.  This  horrible,  half-natural,  half-fictitious 
eondifion  of  hia  friend  afflicted  him  but  too  deeply. 
She  looked  him  intently  in  the  &ee,  and  asked : 

*  Can  you  ssy  that  yw  never  yet  betrayed  a  woman, 
that  you  never  tried  with  thoughtless  gallantry, 
with  false  asseverations,  with  ciyolinff  oaths,  to 
wheedle  fiivour  from  her  t'  •  I  can,*  said  Wilhelm, 

*  and  indeed  without  much  vanity ;  my  life  has  been 

-  so  simple  and  sequestered,  I  have  haid  but  few  en- 
tieoments  to  attempt  s«ch  things*  And  what  a 
waminff,  my  beaunful,  my  noble  fnend,  is  this 
melancholy  atate  in  which  I  see  yon !  Acoept  of 
me  a  vow,  which  is  suited  to  my  heart,  &c. ;  no 
weman  shall  reeeive  an  aeknowledgment  of  love 
from  my  lipe,  to  whom  I  cannot  coneecraie  my 
hte.'  She  looked  at  him  with  a  virild  indiiTerence  ; 
and  drew  back  some  steps  aa  he  ofiered  her  his 
hand.  ; 'Tis of  no  moment!' cried  she: 'so  mM)y 
W«mefi  s  tears  more  or  fewer!  the  ooesn  will  not 


swell  by  reason  of  them !  And  yet/  comimied 
she,  *  among  thoossnds  one  woman  saved !  that  still 
is  something:  among  thousands  one  honest  roan 
diacovered;  this  is  not  to  be  refused.  Do  yon 
know  then  what  yon  promiaef*  *I  know  it,*  an 
swered  Wilhelm  with  a  smile,  and  holding  out  his 
hand.  'I  accept  it  then,*  said  she,  and  made  a 
movement  with  her  right  hand,  as  if  meaning  to 
take  hold  of  his :  but  instantly  she  darted  it  intu 
her  pocket,  pulled  out  her  dageer  as  quick  as  light 
ning,  and  scored  with  the  edge  and  point  of  it 
across  his  hand !  He  hastily  drew  back  his  arm 
but  the  blood  waa  already  running  down. 

'*  *  One  must  mark  you  men  rather  aharpty,  if 
one  means  you  to  take  need,'  cried  she  with  a  wild 
mirth,  which  soon  passed  into  a  quick  assiduity. 
She  took  her  hsndkerchief,  and  bound  hia  hand 
with  it  to  staunch  the  fast-flowins  blood-  '  For- 
give a  bnlf-crazed  being,*  cried  she,  *and  reeret 
not  these  few  drops  of  blood.  I  am  sppeased,  I 
am  again  myself  On  my  knees  will  I  crave  your 
pardon :  leave  me  the  comfort  of  healing  you.'  "'— 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  128—132. 

Alternating  with  tliese  agonies,  we  hare 
many  suck  scenes  as  the  following. 

**  *  'Tis  a  pity,  I  declare,'  said  Serlo  to  Philina, 
'  that  we  have  no  ballet ;  else  I  would  make  von 
dance  me  a  pos  de  duex  with  your  firat,  and  another 
with  yoar  aecond  husband :  the  harper  might  be 
lulled  to  sleep  by  the  measure ;  and  your  bits  of 
feet  and  anclea  would,  look  so  pretty,  tripping  to 
end  fro  upon  the  side  stsge.'  *  Of  my  sncles  you 
do  not  know  much,'  replied  she  snappishly;  'and 
as  to  my  bits  of  feet,*  cried  she,  hastily  reaching 
below  tM  table,  sKttaig  o^  Aer  tlippen^  and  hold- 
ing them  out  to  Serlo ;  *  here  are  toe  casea  of  them, 
and  I  give  you  leave  to  find  me  nicer  ones.'  *  It 
were  a  aerious  task,'  said  he,  looking  at  the  elegant 
half-shoes.  'In  truth,  one  does  not  often  meet 
with  any  thing  ao  dainty.'  They  were  of  Parisian 
workmanship ;  Philina  had  obtained  them  as  a  pre- 
sent from  the  countess,  a  lady  whose  foot  was 
celebrated  for  its  beauty.  *  A  charniiitg  thing !' 
cried  Serlo ;  '  my  heart  leaps  at  the  sight  of  thenk' 

*  What  gallant  throbs !'  replied  Philina.  *  There  is 
nothing  in  the  world  beyond  a  pair  of  alippers,'  said 
he ;  'of  such  pretty  manufacture,  in  their  proper 
time  and  place  ■  *  Philina  took  her  slippers 
from  his  hands,  crying,  '  You  have  squeezed  them 
sU !  They  are  far  too  wide  for  me !'  She  played 
with  them,  and  rubbed  the  aolea  of  them  together. 
'  How  hot  it  is !'  cried  she,  clapping  the  sole  upon 
her  cheek,  then  again  rubbing,  and  holding  it  to 
Serlo.  He  was  innocent  enough  to  stretch  out  bis 
hand  to  feel  the  warmth.  '  Clip !  clap !'  cried  she, 
ffiving  him  a  smart  rap  over  the  knucklea  with  the 
neel,  that  he  acreamed  and  drew  back  his  hand ; 

*  I  will  leach  you  how  to  use  my  slippers  better.' 
'  And  I  will  teach  you  also  how  to  use  old  folk  like 
children,*  cried  the  other ;  then  sprang  up,  seized 
her,  and  plundered  many  a  kiss,  every  one  of  which 
she  artfully  contested  with  a  show  of  serious  reluct- 
snce.  In  this  romping,  her  long  hair  goot  loase. 
and  floated  round  the  group;  theckair  av€r»et ;  and 
Anrelia,  inwardly  indignant  at  such  rioting,  arose 
in  great  vexation." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  166,  167. 

This  said  Anrelia  has  a  little  boy  caDed 
Felix— and  dyinff  at  last  of  her  sorrow,  leaves 
a  letter  for  her  betrayer,  which  she  had  en« 
0iged  our  hero  to  deliver  to  him  in  person. 
Bat  between  the  giving  and  ezecntion  of  this 
mandate,  the  ingenions  anther  has  inteipo- 
lated  a  separate  piece,  which  he  has  entitled 
"  the  confessions  of  a  fair  Saint" — and  which 
has  no  other  apparent  connection  with  the 
story,  than  that  poor  Axunelia's  physician  had 
lent  it  to  her  to  read  in  her  last  moments. 
ThcTJi^emipently  chanicteristicof  the  antiwir 
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II  need  not  detain  ns  long.  The  firat  part  is 
full  of  vul^ritT  and  obscurity— 4he  last  ab- 
solutely nninteiligible.  This  fair  saint  lived 
in  her  youth  among  a  set  of  people  whom  she 
calls  German  courtiers,  and  says,  with  singu- 
lar delicacy, 

'*  I  look  upon  it  as  ft  providential  guidance,  that 
none  of  these  many  handsome,  rich,  and  well- 
dressed  men  couid  lake  my  fancy.  They  were 
rakes,  and  did  not  hide  it ;  this  scared  roe  back : 
their  speech  was  frequently  adorned  with  double 
meanings ;  this  offended  me,  and  made  me  act  with 
coldness  towards  them.  Many  times  their  impro- 
prieties surpassed  belief!  and  I  did  not  prevent  my- 
self from  being  rude.  Be»ide8t  m]^  ancient  coun- 
sellor had  once  in  confidence  contrived  to  tell  me, 
that,  with  the  greater  part  of  these  lewd  fellows, 
lealtk  as  well  as  virtue  was  in  danger!  I  now 
shuddered  at  the  sight  of  them  ;  I  was  afraid,  if  one 
of  them  in  any  way  approached  too  near  me.  I 
would  not  touch  their  cups  or  glasses,  even  the 
chairs  they  had  been  sittmg  on !  Thus  morally 
and  physically  I  remained  apart  from  them.** 

She  then  falls  in  love  with  a  certain  NaroiBS« 
with  whom  her  first  acquaintance  was  formea 
at  a  ball,  where,  ''after  having  jigged  it  for  a 
while  in  the  crowd,  he  came  into  the  room 
where  I  wa&  in  consequence  of  a  hUedine  at 
the  nosBj  witn  which  he  had  been  overtaken, 
and  began  to  speak  about  a  multitude  o^ 
things ! "  In  spite  of  this  promising  beginning, 
however,  the  mutual  flaoie  is  not  caught  till 
they  meet  again  at  a  dinner,  where, 

''Even  at  table,  we  had  many  things  to  suffer; 
lor  several  of  the  gentlemen  had  drank  too  muck: 
and  after  rising  from  it,  they  insisted  on  a  game  at 
forfeits.  It  went  on  with  great  vivacity  and  tumult. 
Narciss  had  lost  a  forfeit :  they  ordered  him,  by 
way  of  penalty,  to  whisper  something  pleasant  in 
t  be  ear  of  every  member  of  i  he  company.  It  seems, 
be  staid  too  long  beside  my  neighbour,  the  lady  of 
a  captain.  The  latter  on  a  sudden  struck  him  such 
a  box  with  kUftt^  that  the  powder  flew  about  my 
eves  and  blinded  mc!  When  I  had  cleared  my 
sight,  and  in  some  degree  recovered  from  my  terror, 
I  saw  that  both  of  them  had  drawn  their  swords. 
Narciss  was  bleeding;  and  the  other,  mad  with 
wine,  and  rage,  and  jealousy,  could  scarcely  be 
held  back  by  all  the  company:  I  seized  Narciss, 
led  him  by  t!:e  arm  up  stairs;  and  as  I  did  not  think 
my  friend  even  here  in  safety  from  his  frantic 
enemy,  I  shut  the  door  and  bolted  it.*' 

After  this  they  are  soon  betrothed )  but  she 
grows  Methodistical,  and  he  cold, — and  their 
enga^^ement  flies  off; — ^And  then  she  becomes 

gious  in  good  earnest,  and  is  by  turns  a  Hd- 
an  and  a  Herrnkuther^  and  we  do  not  know 
how  many  other  things,  and  raves  through 
seventy  or  eighty  pages,  of  which  we  have 
not  courage  to  attempt  any  analysis. 

We  now  get  rid  in  a  great  decree  of  plays 
and  players,  and  emerge  into  the  region  of 
mysticism.  Wilhelm  goes  to  the  countnr  to 
deliver  Aurelia's  letter  to  Lothario ;  but  finds 
that  worthy  BarOn  so  busy  preparing  to  fight 
a  duel,  that  he  cannot  find  an  opportunity  to 
discharge  himself  of  his  mission.  He  remains^ 
however,  in  the  castle,  and  soon  finds  himself 
in  the  midst  of  several  peremptory  and  om- 
niscient people,  who  malce  what  they  please 
of  him.  In  discourse,  they  happen  to  make 
mention  of  a  certain  Coimt,  a  orother-in-law 
of  Lothario'iL  who  had  grown  melancholy,  and 
lidked  of  joming  the  Hemihathen,  witn  his 


beautiful  wife.  WHliehnimmedktelyiiiqsixo^ 
what  Count  they  are  ^>eaking  of. 

'* '  One  whom  you  know  very  well,'  said  Jamo. 
'  YoQ  yourself  are  the  ghost  that  have  chased  ibt 
unhappy  wiseacre  into  piety ;  you  are  the  villaio 
who  have  brought  his  prettjr  wife  to  such  a  slate, 
thai  she  inclines  accompanying  hinu'  *  And  she 
is  Lothario's  sister  f  *  cried  our  friend.  '  No  other  !* 
— •  And  Lothario  knows !'— *  The  whole.'  •  O  W 
me  flv !'  cried  Wilhelm :  *  How  shall  I  appear  be- 
fore nim  t  What  can  he  say  to  me  f '  *  That  n# 
man  should  cast  a  stone  at  his  brother ;  that  whea 
one  composes  long  speeches,  with  a  view  to  shame 
his  neighbours,  he  should  speak  them  to  a  looking- 
glass.'  *  Do  you  know  that  also  f '  '  And  many 
things  beside,^  said  Jarno  with  a  smile." 

From  this  moment  our  hero  gives  up  the 
idea  of  reproaching  the  Baron  with  his  perfidy 
to  Aureha,  and  offers  his  services  to  decoy 
away  from  him  another  love-sick  damsel  who 
is  then  in  the  house,  and  whose  hysterics,  it 
is  thought,  might  retard  the  cure  of  the  wound 
he  has  just  received  in  his  duel.  He  takes 
her  away,  accordingly,  tmder  some  false  pre* 
text,  to  a  certain  Theresa^  another  deserted 
love  of  LothariOj  and  who  is  distinguished  bv 
a  singular  passion  for  housekeeping  and  all 
manner  of  economical  employments,  The 
conception  of  this  character,  which  is  dwelt 
on  at  great  length,  is  one  of  the  roost  glaring 
absurdities  and  a ffectations  in  the  book .  The 
author  has  actually  endeavoured,  in  serious 
earnest,  to  exalt  the  common  qualifications 
of  a  domestic  drudge,  or  notable  house  wife, 
into  heroic  virtues,  and  to  elaborate  his  fa- 
vourite heroine  out  of  these  base  materials. 
The  whole  scene  is  tinged,  even  beyond  the 
average  standard  of  the  book,  with  the  appa- 
rently opposite  faults  of  vulgarity  and  extrava^ 
gance.    This  is  the  debut. 

"She  entered  Wilhelm'e  room,  inquiring  if  he 
wanted  anything.  *  Pardon  me,'  said  she,  *for 
having  lodged  you  in  a  chamber  which  lA«  tW{2  of 
paint  still  renders  disagreeable:  my  little  dwelling; 
IS  but  just  made  ready ;  you  are  nandselling  this 
room,  which  is  appointed  for  my  guests ;  also,  yoa 
will  have  many  tnmgs  to  pardon.  My  took  hat  ma 
otM^from  me,  at  this  unseasonable  time;  aindfl 
serving-man  has  bruised  his  hand.  I  might  be 
forced  to  manage  all  myself;  and  if  it  were  so,  we 
must  just  put  up  with  it.  One  is  plagaed  with  no* 
body  so  much  as  with  one's  servants :  not  one  of 
them  will  serve  you.  scarcely  even  serve  himself.' 
She  said  a  good  deal  more  on  different  matters:  in 
general  she  seemed  to  like  to  speak. 

They  then  take  a  walk  together,  and,  on 
their  rotum, 

"  Wilhelm  testified  his  admiration  at  her  skill  ilk 
husbandry  concerns.  'Decided  inclination,  early 
opportunity,  external  impulse,  and  eontinued  oecit- 
pation  in  a  useful  business,'  said  she,  '  make  many 
things,  which  were  at  first  far  harder,  possible  in 
life.  On  returning  home,  she  sent  him  to  her  littls 
garden.  Here  he  scarce  could  turn  himself,  so 
narrow  were  the  walks,  so  thickly  was  it  sown  and 
planted.  On  looking  over  lo  tfaie  court,  he  could 
not  keep  from  smiling :  the  JLrnoood  was  tyina  ihcre^ 
as  accurately  sawed,  split,  and  piled,  as  if  it  had 
been  part  of  the  building,  and  had  been  intended  to 
abide  there  constantly.  I'he  iub§  and  implements, 
all  clean,  were  standing  in  their  places:  the  bouso 
was  vaintod  wkite  and  ftd;  it  was  really  jdeatani 
to  benold !  Whatever  can  be  done  by  handicraft, 
that  knows  not  beautiful  proportions,  hot  that  la* 
hours  for  convenience,  cheerfulness,  and  dorsbility, 
appealed  united  on  the  spot." 
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She  then  ptits  on  fnfn'«  cl^hes!  whi<^  ifir 
deed.  she  generally  wore  as  most  handy;  and 
tliey  nave  another  walk,  in  the  course  of  which 
she  tells  him  her  story.  She  was  nobly  bom. 
But 

"  *  From  ray  earliest  youth,  the  Jclt^hen^  the  etore- 
roonif  the  granaries,  the  field,  were  my  selected 
•lement!  Cleanliness  and  order  in  the  house 
seemed,  even  while  I  was  playing  in  it^  to  be  my 
peculiar  instinct,  my  peculiar  object.  This  tendency 

Kvo  pleasure  to  my  father ;  and  he  by  desrees  af- 
ded  it  the  most  saitable  employment.  When  we 
were  by  ourselves,  when  walking  through  the  fields, 
when  I  was  helping  to  ezamme  his  accounts,  I 
could  perceive  what  nappiness  he  was  enjoying.* " 

Her  mother  took  great  delight  in  a  private 
theatre — "But  I,"  she  observed,  "  very  seldom 
staid  among  the  audience ;  however.  I  always 
snuffed  their  candlesj  and  prepared  the  supper, 
— and  put  the  wardrobe  in  order.*'  After  ner 
father's  death,  her  mother  wastes  the  property, 
and  she  goes  as  a  kind  of  steward  or  manager, 
into  the  uunil}''  of  a  neighbouring  lady,  whoni 
"she  faithfully  assisted  in  strug^ing  with  her 
steward  and  domestics." 

"*I  am  neither  of  a  niggardly  nor  gnidi^ng 
temper ;  but  we  women  are  accustomed  to  insist, 
more  Earnestly  than  men,  that  nothing  thall  he 
UMUted.  Embe2zlement  of  all  sorts  is  intolerable 
to  us.    Here  I  was  in  my  element  once  more.*  *' 

This  is  enough,  we  suj^se,  for  the  char- 
acter of  Theresa.  But  the  accomplished  Lo- 
tkirio  fails  in  love  with  this  angel,  and  here 
are  the  grounds  on  which  he  jusUfies  his  pre- 
ference. 

**  *  What  is  the  highest  happiness  of  mortals,  if 
not  to  execute  what  we  consider  right  and  good ; 
to  be  really  masters  of  the  means  conducive  to  our 
aims?  And  where  should  or  jcan  our  first  and 
nearest  aims  be  but  within  the  h«u§€  t  All  those 
indispensable,  and  still  to  be  renewed  tupplietf 
where  do  we  expect,  do  we  require  to  find  tncm, 
If  it  is  not  in  the  place  where  we  arise  and  where 
we  f^o  to  sleep,  where  kileken  and  cellar,  and  every 
species  of  accommodation  for  ourselves  and  ours  is 
to  be  always  ready  f  What  unvarying  activity  is 
aeeded  to  conduct  this  ooitstantly  recurring  series 
in  unbroken  living  order !  It  is  when  a  woman  has 
attained  this  inwurd  mastery,  that  she  truly  makes 
Ibe  bttsbsnd  whom  she  k>ves  a  master:  her  atten- 
tion  will  acquire  all  sorts  of  knowledge  for  her ;  her 
aptivii y  will  turn  them  all  to  profit.  Thus  is  she  de- 
pendant upon  no  one ;  and  she  procures  her  husband 
genuine  independence,  that  which  is  interior  and 
domestic :  whatever  be  possesses  he  beholds  se* 
cured ;  what  be  earns,  well  employed.*  "  &c. 

They  are  engaged  accordingly  to  be  maN 
ffted ;  but  the  match  is  biDken  oiT  by  an  un- 
kieky  discovery,  that  this  gay  Lotbario  had 
formerly  had  a  love  affair  with  Theresa's 
mother,  when  she  was  travelling  abroad  under 
a  feigned  name !  We  are  rather  surprised, 
we  confess^  at  the  notable  fair  one's  delicacy, 
in  con8i<ieruig  this  as  a  bar  to  their  union — for 
Iter  notions  on  the  subject  of  conju^l  fidelity 
must  be  owtied  to  be  sufficiently  liberal, 
tiaving  intimated,  in  reference  to  her  lover's 
subsequent  intrigues  with  Aurelia  and  others, 

*'  Even  if  he  had  been  her  husband,  she  woaM 
lisve  had  sufficient  spirit  to  endure  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  \{  it  had  not  troutled  her  dowustie  order,-  at 
least  she  ofken  used  to  say,  that  a  wife,  who  pro- 
perly oondttcted  her  economy,  shoaU  take  no  urn- 


brtfs  at  $wdk  miefimeUs  of  her  f^thami,  birt  %• 

always  ceruin  that  he  wooUl  return." 

Our  hero  returns  to  the  castle  quite  en* 
chanted  with  this  paragon  of  women-*-and 
his  rising  flame  is  fed  by  the  oonrersatian 
which  takes  place  with  regard  to  her.  After 
amusing  themselves  with  each  telling  eonfi* 
dentially  their  pretty  love  adventures,  the 
accomplished  Lothario  holds  forth  in  thia 
edifying  and  decided  mamier. 

"'It  is  true,*^  observed  Lothaiio,  'there  can 
scarcely  any  feeling  in  the  world  be  more  agreea- 
ble, than  when  the  heart,  after  a  pause  of  indifTer* 
ence,  sffain  opens  to  love  for  some  new  object.  Yet 
I  would  for  ever  have  renounced  that  hiappinesa, 
had  fate  been  pleased  to  unite  me  with  Theresa. 
What  a  heaven  had  I  figured  for  myself  beside 
Theresa  I  Not  the  heaven  of  an  enthusiastic  bliss ; 
but  of  a  sure  life  on  earth :  order  in  prosperity, 
courage  in  adversity,  care  for  the  smallest,  and  a 
spirit  capable  of  comprehending  and  managing  the 
greatest.  Tou  may  well  forgive  me,'  added  he, 
and  turned  to  Wilhelm  with  a  smile,  *  that  I  for- 
sook Aurelia  for  Theresa:  with  the  one  I  could 
expect  a  calm  and  cheerful  life,  with  the  other  not 
a  nappy  hour.'  *  I  will  confess,'  said  Wilhelm, 
'  that  m  coming  hither,  I  had  no  small  anger  in  mV 
heart  against  you :  that  I  proposed  to  censure  with 
severity  your  conduct  to  Aurelia.'  *  It  was  really 
censurable,'  said  Lothario :  '  I  should  not  have  ex- 
changed my  friendship  for  her  with  the  sentiment 
of  >  love ;  I  should  not,  in  place  of  the  respect  which 
she  deserved,  have  intruded  an  attachment  she  was 
neither  calculated  to  vxcite  nor  maintain.  Alas ! 
Mhe  toae  not  lovely  when  she  loafed!  the  greatest  misery 
which  can  befall  a  woman.' " 

And  in  this  cavalier  manner  is  the  subject 
dismissed.  He  denies,  however,  that  Felix  is 
his  child«  or  Aurelia's  either ;  and  avers  that 
he  was  brought  to  her  by  the  old  woman 
Barbara,  by  whom  the  boy  was  generallr 
attended.  On  this  hint  Wilhelm  flies  back 
to  the  town,  finds  out  Barbara,  in  whom  he 
at  length  recognises  the  attendant  of  his  first 
love,  Mariana,  and  learns  from  her  that  the 
boy  Felix  is  the  offspring  of  their  early  con* 
nexion,  and  that  the  unhappy  mother  died  in 
con  sequence  of  his  desertion,  not  only  heart- 
broken but  innocent !  He  is  long  incredulous^ 
and  appoints  the  ancient  crone  to  come  to  hira 
again  at  night,  and  abide  all  hia  intermga- 
tions. — The  scene  which  follows,  we  think,  is 
very  powerfully  executed,  and  is  the  only  part 
almost  of  the  book  which  produces  any  thing 
of  a  pathetic  effect. 

**  Midnight  was  past,  when  something  rustled  st 
the  half-open  door,  and  Barbara  came  in  with  s 
little  basket.  *I  am  to  tell  you  the  story  of  our 
woes/  said  she :  *  and  I  must  believe  tfiat  ]rou  will 
sit  unmoved  at  tne  recital ;  that  you  are  waiting  for 
me  but  to  satisfy  your  curiosity  ^  that  you  will  now, 
as  yon  did  formerly,  retire  within  your  cold  selfish* 
ness,  while  our  hearts  are  breaking.  Bat  look  yoa 
here  !  Thus,  on  that  happy  evening,  did  I  bring  yoa 
the  bottle  of  champagne !  thus  did  I  place  the  three 
glasses  on  the  table!  and  as  you  then  began,  with 
soft  nursery  tales,  to  cozen  us  and  lull  us  asleep, 
so  wilt  I  now  with  stem  truths  instruct  yon  aiM 
keep  yon  waking.' 

**  Wilhelm  knew  not  what  tossy,  when  the  crons 
in  fact  let  go  the  cork,  and  filled  three  glasses  to 
the  brim.  *  Drink !'  cried  she,  having  emptied  at 
a  draught  her  foamintr  glass.  '  Drink,  ere  the  spirit 
of  it  pass !  This  ihira  glass  shall  froth  away  ua 
tasteo,  to  the  memory  of  my  unhappy  Mananal 
How  red  wera  her  lips,  whaa  she  iktm  dnmk  your 
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All!  «dd  MMT  far  «vw  ptle  aad  cMVi 

'  fiibfl !  Fury  V  WUhela  cried,  apriacinff  up  md 
tCrikiQg  the  table  with  hie  fist  'bofi^,  Mein 
Rerr!  replied  the  crone;  'vou  shall  not  ruffle 
me.  Yoor  debts  to  us  are  deep  and  dark :  the 
nufin^  of  a  debtor  does  not  anger  one.  Bat  yo« 
are  right :  the  simplest  narrative  will  poniah  yon 
aofficiamly.  Hear,  tbcn,  the  ativggla  and  the  vie- 
twy  of  Mariana  airiving  lo  continue  yours.' " 

She  then  tells  a  long  story,  expiainizig  away 
the  indications  of  perfidvi  on  the  strength  of 
which  he  had  quitted  her}  and  the  scene 
ends  in  thia  very  diaadatic  and  truly  touching 


** '  Good,  dear  Bavbon  V  oied  Wilhelm,  sprfav- 
iagvp,  and  aeiiiiig  the  old  woman  by  the  hand, 
'  we  iwve  had  enough  of  mummery  and  prepara- 
tion !  Thy  indifferent,  thy  calm,  contented  tone 
betmya  thee.  Give  me  back  mr  Mariana !  She 
ia  living !  she  is  near  at  hand !  Not  in  vain  didet 
fhon  choose  this  late  lonely  hour  to  visit  me;  not 
Ir  vain  hast  thou  prepared  me  by  (by  moat  delicious 
aarrative.  Where  u  shef  where  hast  thou  bid 
ber  f  I  believe  all,  1  will  promise  to  believe  all. 
Thy  object  is  attained.  Where  hast  thou  hid  her  f 
Let  me  light  thee  with  this  candle, — let  me  once 
more  aee  her  fair  and  kindly  fiice!' 

"  He  had  pulled  old  Barbara  from  her  chaar :  she 
stared  at  him ;  tears  started  to  her  eyea ;  wild  pangs 
of  grief  took  bold  of  ber.  <  What  luckleaa  error,' 
criM  she,  leaves  you  still  a  moment's  hope  ?  Tea, 
t  have  hidden  her — but  beneath  the  ground !  nei- 
iher  the  light  of  the  sun  nor  any  aocial  taper  ahall 
asain  illuminate  her  kindly  foce.  Take  ihe  boy 
FtA\x  to  her  grave,  and  aav  to  him :  "  There  lies 
4iv  mother,  whom  thy  father  doomed  unheard." 
The  heart  of  Mariana  beats  no  longer  with  impa- 
tience to  behold  you.  Not  in  a  neigbbounng 
chamber  is  she  waiiina  the  conclusion  of  my  narra- 
tive, or  fable ;  the  dara  chamber  haa  received  her, 
to  which  no  bridegroom  follows,  from  which  none 
eoraes  to  meet  a  lover.' '  She  caat  heraelf  upon  the 
ioor  beaide  a  chair,  and  wept  bitterly." 

She  then  shows  him  scsneof  the  poor  gkPs 
letters^  which  he  had  revised  to  receive,  and 
anather  which  she  had  addressed  to  him  on 
her  deathbed.  OneofthefoimertsasfoUowa. 

*' '  Thou  regardeat  me  as jniilty— and  so  I  am  ; 
bttt  not  aa  thou  thinkeat.  Come  to  me !  It  in- 
volvca  the  aafef  v  of  a  aoul,  it  involves  a  life,  two 
Uvie,  one  of  which  muat  ever  be  dear  to  thee. 
This,  too,  thy  suspicion  will  diacredit  s  yet  I  will 
speak  it  in  the  hour  of  death :  the  child  which  I 
carry  underneath  my  heart,  ia  thine.  Since  I 
began  to  love  thee,  no  other  man  has  even  pnei 
my  hand:  O  that  th^  love,  that  thy  uprigbtn 
had  been  the  companiena  of  my  youin !'  " 

After  this  he  sends  the  boy  and  Mignon  to 
hia  new  love,  Therea,  and  ^oes  back  himself 
to  Lothario,  by  whom,  and  his  eneigetie 
friends^  the  tonching  taJe  he  had  to  tell  "ia 
treated  with  indifference  and  levity."  And 
now  comes  the  mystery  of  mysteries.  After 
a  great  deal  of  oracular  talk,  he  is  ordered, 
•ne  morning  at  sunrise,  to  proceed  to  a  part 
of  the  castle  to  which  he  had  never  bdore 
Ibnnd  access;  and  when  he  gets  to  the  end  of 
a  dark  hot  passage,  he  hears  a  voice  call  ^Ea^ 
ter !"  and  he  lifts  a  tapestry  and  enters!— 

"  The  hall,  in  which  he  now  atood,  appeared  to 
Iwve  at  mie  time  been  a  ehapel ;  inoleadol  the  altar 
he  observed  a  large  table  raised  aome  atepa  above 
Ihe  floor,  and  covered  with  a  green  cloth  hanging 
over  it.  On  the  top  of  this,  a  drawn  curtain  seemed 
as  if  it  hid  a  picture ;  on  the  sides  were  spaces  beau- 
lifally  worked,  and  covered  in  with  mt  wire  net- 
ting, like  thesbelvasof  a  hbiaiy ;  only  hevst  instead 


of  books,  a  maltitade  of  rolls  had  beea  ioaeried. 
Nobody  vraa  in  the  ball.  The  rising  sun  shone 
through  the  window,  right  on  Wilhelm,  and  kindly 
aaluidd  him  as  he  came  in. 

**  *  Be  aeaied !'  cried  a  voice,  which  seemed  te 
issue  from  the  altar.  Wittielm  phiced  himaelf  in  a' 
amall  arm-cludr,  which  atood  againat  the  tapestry 
where  he  bad  entered.  There  was  no  seat  but  this 
in  the  roop ;  Wilhelm  was  obliged  to  take  it, . 
though  the  morning  radiance  dazzled  him;  the 
chair  stood  faat,  he  could  only  keep  his  hand  before 
hia  eyea. 

"Bat  now  the  curtain,  which  hung  down  above 
the  altar,  went  asnader  with  a  gentle  rustling ;  and 
showed,  within  a  picture-frame,  a  dark  empty  aper- 
ture. A  man  slept  forward  at  it,  in  a  common  dress ; 
saliited  the  astonished  looker-on,  and  aaid  to  him : 
'  Do  you  not  recognbe  me  f ' " 

We  have  not  room,  however,  for  the  detail 
of  all  this  mummery.  A  succession  of  figures,- 
known  and  unknown,  present  themselves ; — 
among  others,  the  ghost  of  Hamlet.  At  last^ 
after  a  pause, 

*^  The  Abb^  came  to  view,  and  placed  himaelf 
behind  the  green  table.  *  Come  biiher !'  cried  he 
to  his  marvellinir  friend.  He  went,  and  mounted 
up  the  steps.  On  the  green  cloth  hiy  a  little  roIL 
*  Here  ia  your  /mfetUarw,'  aaid  the  Abbe ;  '  take  it 
to  heart ;  it  ia  of  weighty  import.'  Wilhelm  U£ted, 
opened  it,  'and  read : 

*•  IllDlHTUKE.— 

"  Art  ia  long,  life  abort,  judgment  difficult,  occt- 
sion  transient.  To  act  is  easy,  to  think  is  hard ;  to 
act  according  to  our  thought  is  troublesome.  Every 
beginninjg  is  cheerful ;  the  threshold  is  the  place  of 
expectation.  The  boy  atands  astonished,  bis  iaa- 
preasionB  guide  him ;  ae  leama  aporifuUy,  aerioos- 
neaa  comea  on  him  by  surprise.  Imitation  is  bora 
with  us;  what  should  be  imitated  ia  not  easy  to 
discover.  'The  excellent  is  rarely  found,  more 
rarely  valued.  The  height  charms  us,  the  steps  to 
it  do  not ;  with  the  summit  in  onr  eye,  we  love  to 
walk  along  the  plain.  It  ia  bnt  a  part  of  art  that- 
can  be  taught ;  the  artiat  needs  it  all.  Who  knows 
it  half,  apeaks  much  and  is  always  wrong ;  wha 
knows  it  wholly,  inclines  to  act,  and  speaks  seldom 
or  late.  The  former  have  no  aecrets  and  no  force ; 
the  instroction  they  can  give  ia  like  baked  bread, 
aavoury  and  aatisfying  ibr  a  single  day ;  but  floor 
cannot  be  aown,  ana  seed-corn  ought  not  to  ba 
ground.  Words  are  good,  but  they  are  not  the  bcstp 
The  best  is  not  to  be  explained  by  words.  The 
spirit  in  which  we  act  is  the  highest  matter.  Action 
can  be  understood  and  again  represented  by  the 
spirit  alone.  No  one  knows^hat he  is  doing,  whila 
M  acta  rightly ;  but  of  what  ia  wratig  we  are  alwvyra 
coneciooa.  Whoever  works  with  symbola  only,  ia 
a  pedant,  a  hypocrite,  or  a  bungler.  There  are 
many  anch,  ana  they  like  to  be  together.  Their 
babbling  detaina  the  scholar ;  their  obaiinate  medi- 
ocrity  vexea  even  the  best.  The  instruction,  which 
the  true  artist  gives  us,  opens  up  the  mind ;  for 
where  words  ftil  him,  deeds  speak.  The  tiva 
ac^lar  leama  from  the  known  to  unfold  the  nn« 
known,  and  approachea  more  and  more  to  beij  li  a 
master. 

** '  Enough  !*  cried  the  Abb^ ;  *  the  rest  In  due 
time.    Now,  look  round  you  among  theee  casea^^ 

"  Wilhelm  went  and  read  the  titles  of  the  rolls. 
Wkh  satenishmeni,  he  found  Lothario* 9  A  fprtmiiDf 
Mp,  JhtmoU  Apprentk§9hipj  and  hia  own  Jjtprntm 
tic€Bkip  placed  there,  with  manv  oihera  whoaa 
nanoes  he  did  not  know.  '  May  1  hope  to  csst  a 
look  into  these  rolls  f '  '  In  this  chamber,  then  ia 
now  nothing  hid  from  you.'  *May  I  put  a  ques» 
tien  f '  *  Aak  net,'  said  the  Abb^  *  HaH  to  thee, 
young  num !  Thy  spprentioeabip>ia  done ;  Matasa 
has  pronounced  thee  free.'  " 

When  Jke  afterwuda  inspecta  this  roll|  h« 
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finds  "his  whole  life  delineated  with  large, 
sharp  strokes,  and  a  number  of  bhnd  and 

general  reflections!"     We  doubt  whether 
iete  is  any  such  nonsense  as   this,  any 
where  else  in  the  universe. 

After  this  illumination,  the  first  step  he 
takes,  wiUi  the  assent  of  these  oracnlar  sages, 
is  to  propose  for  Theresa,  in  a  long  letter. 
Bnt  while  waiting  for  her  answer,  he  is  sent 
by  Lothario  to  visit  his  sister,  to  whose  care, 
it  appears,  poor  Mignon  had  been  transferred 
by  liieresa.  This  sister  he  takes,  of  course, 
for  the  Countess  from  whom  he  had  narted 
so  strangely  in  the  castle,  and  is  a  little  em- 
barrassed at  the  thought  of  meeting  her.  But 
he  disooYers  on  the  road  that  there  is  another 
sister :  and  that  she  is  the  rery  healing  an- 
gel wno  had  ffiven  him  the  great  coat  when 
wonnded  in  tne  forest,  and  luid  haunted  his 
fancy  ever  since. 

"  He  entered  the  bouse ;  he  found  himsrif  in  the 
meet  eernest,  and.  ae  be  almost  felt,  the  holiest 
place,  which  he  had  ever  trod.  A  pendent  dassling 
lostre  threw  its  light  upon  a  broad  and  softljr  rising 
stair,  which  lay  before  him,  and  which  parted  into 
two  divisioBS  at  a  turn  above.  Marble  ataUMS  and 
baats  were  standing  upon  pedestals,  and  arranged  in 
■  niches ;  some  of  them  seemed  known  to  him.  The 
impressions  of  our  childhood  abide  with  us,  even 
In  their  minutest  traces.  He  recognised  a  Muse 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  his  grandiather." 

He  finds  poor  Mignon  in  a  wretched  state 
of  health — and  ascertains  that  it  is  a  secret 
passion  for  him  that  is  preying  on  her  deli- 
cate form.  In  the  mean  time,  and  just  as  his 
romantic  love  for  Natalia  (his  fair  hostess) 
has  resumed  its  full  sway,  she  deliyers  him 
Theresa's  letter  of  acceptance — very  kind  and 
confiding,  but  warning  aim  not  to  lav  out  any 
of  his  money,  till  she  can  assist  and  airect  him 
about  the  uiTestment.  This  letter  perplex- 
es him  a  little,  and  he  replies,  with  a  bad 
grace,  to  the  warm  congratulations  of  Natalia 
— ^when,  just  at  this  moment  Lothario's  friend 
steps  in  most  opportunely  to  inform  them, 
that  Theresa  had  oeen  discovered  not  to  be 
the  daughter  of  her  reputed  mother! — and 
that  the  bar  to  her  union  with  Lothario  was 
therefore  at  an  end.  Wilhelm  afiects  great 
magnanimity  in  resigning  her  to  his  prior 
elaims — but  is  puzzled  by  the  warmth  or  her 
late  acceptance— «nd  stiU  more^  when  a  still 
more  ardent  letter  arrives,  in  which  she  sticks 
to  her  last  choice,  and  assures  him  that  "her 
dream  of  living  with  Lothario  has  wandered 
for  away  from  her  soul;"  and  the  matter 
seems  mially  settled,  when  she  comes  post- 
haste in  her  own  person^  flies  into  his  arms, 
and  exclaims,  "My  fnend — ^my  love — ^my 
husband !  Yes,  for  ever  thine !  amidst  the 
warmest  kisses"— *and  he  responds,  "O  my 
Theresa!" — and  kisses  in  return.  In  spite 
of  all  this,  however,  Lothario  and  his  friends 
come  to  urge  his  suit ;  and,  with  the  true  Ger- 
man taste  for  impossibilities  and  protmcted 
agonies,  the  whole  party  is  represented  as 
living  together  quite  quietly  and  harmonious- 
•  ]y  for  several  weeks — none  of  the  parties 
pressing  for  a  final  determination,  and  all  of 
them  occupied,  in  the  mterval,  with  a  variety 
f  tasks^  dutiea^  and  dissertations.    At  last 


the  elective  affinilieeptevul.  Therasa  begiM 
to  cool  to  her  new  love ;  and,  on  condition  of 
Natalia  underteking  to  comfort  Wilhelm.  con- 
sents to  go  back  to  ner  engagements  with  Lo- 
thario—«nd  the  two  couples,  and  some  more, 
are  happily  united. 

This  IS  the  nltimate  catastrophe-— thongh 
they  who  seek  it  in  the  book  will  not  get  at  it 
quite  so  easily — ^ihere  being  an  infinite  varie- 
ty of  other  events  interminffled  or  premised. 
There  is  the  death  of  poor  Mignon — and  her 
musical  obsequies  in  the  Hall  of  the  Past — 
the  arrival  of  an  Italian  Marchese,  who  turns 
out  to  be  her  uncle,  and  recognises  his  brother 
in  the  old  crazy  harper,  of  whom,  though  he 
has  borne  us  company  all  along,  we  have  not 
had  time  to  take  notice— the  return  of  Phili- 
na  along  with  a  merry  cadet  of  Lothario's 
house,  as  sprightly  and  indecorous  as  ever — 
the  saving  of  Felix  from  poisoninsr,  by  his 
drinking  out  of  the  bottle  instead  of  the  class 
— and  the  coming  in  of  the  Count,  whom 
Wilhelm  had  driven  into  dotage  and  piety  by 
wearing  his  clothes — ^and  the  fair  0)untes8y 
who  is  now  discovered  to  have  suffered  for 
years  from  her  momentary  lapse  in  the  castle 
— ^the  picture  of  her  husband  having,  by  a 
most  apt  retribution,  been  pressed  so  hara  to 
her  breast  in  that  stolen  embrace,  as  to  give 
pain  at  the  time,  and  to  afilict  her  with  fears 
of  cancer  for  very  long  after!  Besides  all 
this,  there  are  the  sayings  of  a  very  decided 
and  infallible  gentleman  called  JamoN— and 
his  final  and  not  very  intelligible  admission, 
that  all  which  our  hero  had  seen  in  the  halt 
of  the  castle  was  "  but  the  relics  of  a  youthful 
undertaking,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
initiated  were  once  in  deep  earnest,  though 
all  of  them  now  viewed  it  with  a  smile." 

Manv  of  the  passages  to  which  we  have 
now  alluded  are  executed  with  great  talent } 
and  we  are  very  sensible  are  better  worth  ex- 
tracting than  many  of  those  we  have  cited. 
But  it  IS  too  late  now  to  change  our  selections 
— and  we  can  stDl  less  afford'to  add  to  them. 
On  the  whole,  we  close  the  book  with  some 
feelings  of  mollification  towards  its  faults, 
and  a  disposition  to  abate,  if  possible,  some 
part  of  the  censure  we  were  impelled  to  be- 
stow on  it  at  the  beginning.  It  improves  cer* 
tainly  as  it  advances — and  thougn  nowhere 
probable,  or  conversant  indeed  either  with 
natural  or  conoeivable  characters,  the  nivent- 
ive  powers  of  the  author  seem  to  strengthen 
by  exercise,  and  come  gradually  to  be  less 
fre(]|uently  empk>yed  on  childish  or  revolting 
subjects.  While  we  hold  out  the  work  there* 
fore  as  a  curious  and  striking  instance  of  that 
diversity  of  national  tastes,  which  makes  a 
writer  idolized  in  one  part  ot  polished  Europe, 
who  could  not  be  tolerated  in  another,  we 
would  be  understood  as  holding  it  out  as  an 
object  rather  of  wonder  than  of  contempt: 
ana  though  the  greater  part  certainly  coala 
not  be  endured,  and  indeed  could  not  have 
been  written  in  England,  there  are  many  pas- 
sages of  which  any  country  might  reasonably 
be  jNTOttd,  and  which  demonstrate,  that  if  taste 
be  local  and  variable,  genius  is  permanent  I 
imiversal. 
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The  Correspondence  of  Samuel  Richardson,  Author  of  Pamela^  Clarissa^  and  Sir  Charlet 
Grandison;  selected  from  the  original  Manuscripts  bequeathed  to  his  Family.     To  tehich  are 

C  fixed,  a  Biographical  account  of  that  Author,  and  Observations  on  his  Wrttings.    By  Anka 
TiTiA  Barbauld.    6  yols.  8vo.    PhillipB,  London:  1804. 


The  public  has  great  reason  to  be  satisfied, 
vre  thinJE,  with  Mrs.  Barbauld's  share  in  this 
publication.  She  has  contributed  a  very  well 
written  Introduction ;  and  she  has  suppressed 
about  twice  as  many  letters  as  are  now  pre- 
sented to  our  consideration.  Favourably  as 
we  are  disposed  to  think  of  all  for  which 
she  is  directly  responsible,  the  perusal  of  the 
whole  six  yolumes  has  fully  convinced  us 
that  we  are  even  more  indebted  to  her  for- 
bearance than  to  her  bounty. 

The  fair  bio^pher  unquestionably  posses- 


ses very  considerable  ta 
her  powers  of  writing  with  sing:ular  judgment 
and  propriety.  Many  of  her  observations  are 
acute  and  striking,  and  several  of  them  very 
fine  and  delicate.  Yet  this  is  not,  perhaps, 
the  general  character  of  her  genius;  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  she  has  a  tone 
and  manner  which  is  something  formal  and 
heavy;  that  she  occasionally  delivers  trite  and 
obvious  truths  with  the  pomp  and  solemnity 
of  important  discoveries,  and  eumetiiues  at- 
tempts to  exalt  and  magnify  her  subject  by 
a  very  clumsy  kind  of  declamation.  With 
all  those  defects,  however,  we  think  the  life 
and  observations  have  so  much  substantial 
merit,  that  most  readers  will  agree  with  us 
in  thinking  that  they  are  worth  much  more 
than  aJ]  the  rest  of  the  publication. 

She  sets  off  indeed  with  a  sort  of  formal 
dissertation  upon  novels  and  romances  in 
ceneral;  and,  after  obligingly  recapitulating 
the  whole  history  of  this  branch  of  literature, 
from  the  Thea^nes  and  Chariclea  of  Helio- 
dorus  to  the  Gil  Bias  and  Nouvelle  Heloise 
of  modem  times,  she  proceeds  to  distinguish 
these  performances  into  three  several  classes, 
according  to  the  mode  and  form  of  narration 
adopted  by  the  author.  The  first,  she  is 
pleased  to  mform  us,  is  the  narrative  or  epic 
ioau,  in  which  the  whole  story  is  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  author,  who  is  supposed^  like 
the  Muse,  to  know  every  thins,  and  is  not 
oblif[ed  to  give  any  account  of  the  sources  of 
his  mformation;  cue  second  is  that  in  which 
the  hero  relates  his  own  adventures;  and  the 
third  is  that  of  epistolary  correspondence, 
lyhere  all  the  agents  in  the  drama  successive- 
ly narrate  the  incidents  in  which  they  are 
principally  concerned.  It  was  with  Richard- 
■GO,  Mrs.  Barbauld  then  informs  us,  that  this 
last  mode  of  novel  writing  originated;  and 
she  enters  into  a  critical  examination  of  its  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages,  and  of  the  com- 
psfative  probability  of  a  person  dispatching  a 
narmtive  of  every  interesting  incident  or  con- 
Tenation  in  his  life  to  his  friends  by  the  post, 


and  of  his  sitting  down,  after  his  adventuret 
are  concluded,  to  give  a  particular  account  of 
them  to  the  public. , 

There  is  something  rather  ciiildish,  we 
think,  in  all  this  investigation ;  and  the  prob* 
lem  of  comparative  probability  seems  to  h% 
stated  purely  for  the  pleasure  of  the  solntion. 
No  reader  was  ever  disturbed,  in  the  middle 
of  an  interesting  story,  by  any  scruple  about 
the  means  or  the  inducements  which  the  nar- 
rator may  be  presumed  to  have  had  for  tell» 
ing  it.  while  he  is  engaged  with  the  story, 
such  an  inquiry  never  suggests  itself;  and 
when  it  is  su^sted,  he  recollects  that  the 
whole  is  a  fiction,  invented  by  the  author  for 
his  amusement,  and  that  the  best  way  of 
communicating  it  must  be  that  by  which  he 
is  most  interested  and  least  fatigued.  To  us 
it  appears  very  obvioue^  that  the  first  of  the 
three  modes,  or  the  author's  own  narrative,  is 
by  far  the  most  eligible ;  and  for  this  plain 
reason,  th|it  it  lays  him  under  much  less  re- 
straint than  either  of  the  other  two.  He  can 
introduce  a  letter  or  a  story  whenever  he 
finds  it  convenient,  and  can  make  use  of  the 
dramatic  or  conversation  style  as  often  as 
the  subject  requires  it.  In  epistolary  writing 
there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  repetition  and 
egotism;  and  we  must  submit,  as  on  the 
stage,  to  the  intolerable  burden  of  an  insipid 
confidant,  with  whose  admiration  of  the  hero's 
epistles  the  reader  maynot  always  be  dis- 
posed to  sympathize.  There  is  one  species 
of  novel  indeed  (but  only  one|,  to  which  the 
epistolary  style  is  peculiarly  attapted ;  that  is;, 
the  novel,  in  which  the  whole  Interest  de- 
pends, not  upon  the  adventures,  but  on  the 
characters  of  the  persons  represented,  and  in 
which  the  story  is  of  very  subordinate  im- 

Sortance,  and  only  serves  as  an  occasion  to 
raw  forth  the  sentiments  and  feelinga  of  the 
agents.  The  Heloise  of  Rousseau  may  be 
considered  as  the  model  of  this  species  of 
writing;  and  Mrs.  Barbauld  certainly  over- 
looked this  obvious  distinction,  when  she  as- 
serted that  the  author  of  that  extraordinary 
work  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  imitatora  of 
Richardson.  In  the  Heloise,  there  is  scarcely 
any  narrative  at  all;  and  the  interest  may  m 
said  to  consist  altogether  in  the  eloquent  ex 
pression  of  fine  sentiments  and  exalted  pae- 
sion.  All  Richardson's  novels^  on  the  other 
hand,  are  substantially  narrative;  and  the 
letters  of  most  of  his  characters  contain  little 
more  than  a  minute  journal  of  the  conversa* 
tions  and  transactions  in  which  they  were 
successively  engaged .  The  style  of  Richard  < 
son  might  De  perfectly  copiedi  though  Ae 
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epistolary  form  were  to  be  dropped ;  but  no 
imitation  of  tiie  Heloiee  conld  be  reoogniBed, 
if  it  were  not  in  the  fihape  of  letters. 

After  finishing  her  discourse  upon  Norels, 
Mrs.  Barbauld  proceeds  to  lay  before  her 
readers  some  account  of  the  life  and  perfimn- 
ances  of  Richardson.  The  biography  is  very 
•canty,  and  contains  nothing  that  can  be 
thought  very  interesting.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  joiner  in  Derbyshire^  but  always  avoided 
mentioning  the  town  in  which  he  was  born. 
He  was  intended  at  first  for  the  church;  but 
his  father,  finding  that  the  expense  of  his 
education  would  be  too  heaTy,  at  last  bound 
hbn  apprentice  to  a  printer.  He  never  waa 
acquainted  with  anv  language  but  his  own. 
From  his  childhood,  he  was  remarkable  for 
•DTention«  and  was  frmoua  ammig  his  school* 
fellows  for  amusing  them  with  tales  and 
stories  which  he  composed  extempore^  and 
usually  rendered,  even  at  that  early  age,  the 
Vehicle  of  some  useful  moral.  He  was  con- 
stitutionally shy  and  bashful ;  and  inst^id  of 
aixiBg  with  his  companions  in  noisy  sports 
and  exercises,  he  use^i  to  read  and  converse 
with  the  sedate  part  of  the  other  sex,  or  assist 
them  in  the  composition  of  their  love-letteis. 
The  following  passage,  extracted  by  Mi8» 
Barbauld  from  one  of  the  suppressed  letters, 
in  more  curious  and  interesting,  we  think| 
than  any  thing  in  those  that  are  published. 

"  As  «  bashful  and  not  forward  boy,  I  was  «n 
esriy  fa^oarito  with  all  the  yonng  women  of  tasts 
and  reading  in  tha  neighbourhood.  Ilalf  a  doiea 
•f  them,  when  met  to  work  with  ihdr  needier 
aaedfWhen  they  got  a  book  they  Uked,  and  thought 
I  shottld,  to  borrow  me  to  read  to  them;  their 
mothers  sometimes  with  them ;  and  both  mothers 
and  daughters  used  (o  be  pleased  with  the  observa- 
tions they  put  me  upon  making. 

"  I  was  not  more  than  thirteen,  when  diree  of 
those  yovm^  women,  unknown  to  each  other,  having 
an  hiffh  opmion  of  my  udiurnity,  revealed  to  me 
their  love-secrets  in  order  to  induce  nie  to  give  them 
copies  to  write  after,  or  correct,  for  answers  to  their 
lovers*  letters ;  nor  did  any  of  them  ever  know  that 
I  was  the  secretary  to  the  others.  I  have  been  di- 
tected  to  chide,  and  even  to  repulse,  when  m 
•fience  was  either  taken  or  given,  at  the  very  time 
that  the  heart  of  the  chider  or  repulser  waa  open 
before  me,  overflowing  with  esteem  and  affection; 
and  the  fair  repulser,  dreading  to  be  tak«n  at  her 
word,  dh-ecting  this  vrord,  or  that  expression,  to  be 
softened  or  changed.  One  highly  gi«tilied  with 
ber  lover's  fervour  and  vows  of  everlastiBg[^  love, 
has  aaid,  when  I  have  asked  her  dir6ction--I  can- 
net  tell  you  what  to  write;  but  (her  heart  on  her 
lips)  you  cannot  write  too  kindly.  All  her  fear 
Was  only  that  she  should  incur  slight  for  her  kiiid> 
Be8s."-^Vol.  i.  luirodttciion,  p.  zxxiz.  xL 

We  add  Mrs.  Bartauld's  observation  tm 
this  [xissage,  for  the  truth  of  the  sentiment  it 
oontalns,  though  more  inelegantlv  written 
than  any  other  sentence  in  her  pemrmance. 

''Human  nature  is  human  nature  in  every  class; 
the  hopes  and  the  fears,  the  perplexities  and  the 
atniggles,  of  these  low-bred  girls  in  probably  an 
obscure  village,  supplied  the  future  author  with 
those  ideas  which,  by  their  gradual  development, 
prodiiced  the  characters  of  a  Clsrissa  and  a  Cle- 
mentiaa ;  nor  was  he  probably  hazier,  or  anmssd 
in  a  more  lively  mpnner,  when  sttungin  his  grotto, 
with  a  circle  of  the  best  informed  women  in  Eog- 
4nd  about  him,  who  ia  after  Umes  courted  us 


society,  than  in  reading  to  these  girls  in,  it  may  be^ 
a  little  back  shop,  or  a  mantua-maker's  parbur 
with  a  brick  floor." — p.  xl.  xli. 

During  his  apprenticeship,  hedistingutshed 
himself  only  by  exemplary  diligence  and 
fidelity  [  though  he  informs  us,  that  he  even 
then  emoyed  the  correspondence  of  a  gentle 
man,  of  great  acoonmhshments,  from  whose 
patronage,  if  he  had  lived,  he  entertained  the 
highest  expectations.  The  rest  of  his  worldly 
history  seems  to  have  been  j^retty  nearly  that 
of  Hogarth's  virtuous  apprentice.  He  married 
his  master's  daufi^terj  and  succeeded  to  his 
business  j  extended  his  wealth  and  credit  by 
sobriety,  punotuahty,  and  int^ity ;  bought  a 
residence  in  the  country ',  and^  though  he  did 
not  attain  to  the  aupjreme  dignity  of  Lord 
Mayor  of  London^  anrived  in  due  time  at  the 
lespeotable  situation  of  Master  of  the  Wor- 
shqyf ul  Company  of  Stationers.  In  this  course 
of  obscure  pnmeTity,  he  appears  to  have 
oontinued  til!  he  nad  paaaed  his  fiftieth  year, 
without  giving  any  intimation  of  his  future 
celebrity,  and  even  without  appearing  to  be 
conscious  that  he  was  difierentlv  gifted  from 
the  other  flourishing  traderspf  tne  metropolis. 
He  savs  of  himseu.  we  observe,  in  one  of 
these  letters — '^My  Dusiness,  till  within  diese 
few  years,  filled  all  my  time.  I  had  no 
leisure ;  nor,  being  unable  to  write  by  a  regu- 
lar plan,  knew  I  that  I  had  so  much  invention, 
tiU  I  almost  accidentally  slid  into  the  writing 
of  Pamela.  And  besides,  little  did  I  imagine 
that  imy  thing  I  could  write  would  be  so 
kindly  received  by  the  world."  Of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  thus  first  work  he  hasiiimself 
feit  the  following  authendc  account. 

"Two  bookselkni,  my  particular  friends,  en- 
treated roe  to  write  for  them  a  little  volume  of 
letters,  in  a  common  style,  on  such  subjects  as 
might  be  of  use  to  those  country  readers  who  were 
unable  to  indite  for  themselves.  Will  it  bo  any 
harm,  said  I,  in  a  piece  you  want  to  be  written  so 
low,  if  we  shonld  iitetruct  them  bow  ihey  should 
think  and  act  in  eommon  cases,  as  well  as  indite? 
They  were  the  more  urgent  with  roe  to  begin  the 
little  volome  far  this  hint.  I  set  about  it :  and,  ia 
tiie  progress  of  it,  writing  two  or  three  letters  to 
instruct  handsome  girts,  who  were  obliged  to  go 
oiu  to  serrice,  as  we  phrase  it,  how  to  avoid  the 
snares  that  might  be  laid  against  thnr  vhlue ;  the 
above  story  recurred  to  my  thooghtt  and  bonca 
•proBg  Fam«la."— Introd.  p.  liii. 

This  publication,  we  are  toldl"  which  made 
its  first  appearance  in  1740,  was  received  with 
a  burst  of  applause.  Dr.  Sherlock  recom- 
mended  it  from  the  pulpit.  Mr.  Pope  said  it 
would  do  more  good  than  volumes  of  seim«)s : 
and  another  litemry  oracle  declared,  that  if 
all  other  books  were  to  be  burnt,  Pamela  and 
the  Bible  should  be  preserved !  Its  success 
was  not  less  brilliant  m  the^world  of  fashion. 
"  Even  at  Hanelagh,"  Mrs.  Barbauld  assures 
us.  ''it  Vas  usual  for  the  ladies  to  hold  up  the 
volumes  to  one  another,  to  show  they  had  gut 
the  book  that  every  one  was  talking  of."  And, 
what  will  appear  still  more  extraerainary,  one 
gentleman  declares,  that  he  will  give  it  to  kit 
ton  as  soon  as  he  can  read,  that  he  may  have 
an  early  impression  of  virtue. — ^After  faithfullf 
reciting  these  and  other  testimomes  of  ^m 
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ftj^  Astinuitiofi  in  which  tiiis  ffwlt  wftB  cmm 
held  by  all  ranks  of  people,  Mrs.  Bartwrald 
subjoins  some  very  acate  and  jadiciotts  ob- 
■ervatknifl  both  on  its  Hterair  merits  and  its 
moral  tendency.  We  cannot  nnd  room  for  Ike 
«rh<^  of  this  critique ;  bat  there  is  so  madi 
good  sense  and  prt^priety  in  the  frikuwiogpw* 
sage,  that  we  cannot  refiaiA  from  inaeitmg  it. 

**  So  longaa  Pamela  is  solely  oecopied  in  schemet 
to  escape  from  her  persecator,  her  virtocNM  nsbt- 
aAoe  obtaiM  oar  unqualified  approbation ;  bat  freoi 
tiM  moment  she  begins  to  entertain  hopes  of  mar- 
rying bim,  we  admire  her  guarded  prudence,  rather 
tnan  her  purity  of  mind.  She  has  an  end  in  view, 
an  interested  end ;  and  we  ean  only  consider  her  as 
(be  conscious  possessor  of  a  treasure,  which  she  is 
wisely  resolved  not  to  part  with  but  for  its  just  prioa# 
Her  Btayine  in  his  hoose  a  roomeat  after  she  foand 
herself  at  hoerty  to  leave  it,  was  totally  onjastifiabkt 
her  repentant  lover  ought  to  have  followed  her  to 
her  father*8  cottage,  and  to  have  married  her  from 
thence.  The  familiaf  footing  upon  which  she  con- 
descends to  live  with  the  <xiious  Jewkea,  ehowa 
aleo,  that  her  fear  of  ofiending  the  eian  sin  hoDsd 
to  inake  her  husband,  bad  got  the  better  of  her 
delicacy  and  just  reeentment ;  and  the  same  fear 
leads  her  to  give  up  her  correspondence  with  honest 
Sir.  Winiams,  who  had  generously  sacrificed  his 
interest  with  his  patron  in  order  to  effect  her  delrr- 
erance.  In  real  life^  we  should,  at  this  period,  e»n- 
aider  I^amela  aa  an  mteresting  giri :  but  the  author 
saya,  she  married  Mr.  B.  beotuso  be  had  wen  her 
affection :  and  we  are  bound,  it  may  be  aaid,  to  be- 
lieve an  autbor*8  own  account  of  his  characters. 
But  again,  it  is  quite  natural  that  a  M,  who  had 
■uch  a  ffenuine  love  for  virtue,  should  reel  her  heart 
attracted  to  a  man  who  was  endeavoorinv  to  deatv^ 
that  virtue  f  Can  a  woman  value  her  honour  iim* 
aitely  abovo  her  life,  and  hold  in  aehoua  detestation 
•very  word  and  look  contrary  to  the  nicest  purity, 
and  yet  be  won  by  those  very  attempts  against  her 
honour  to  which  she  expresses  ao  much  repugnance? 
^-His  attempts  were  of  the  groasest  nature ;  and 
previous  to,  and  during  those  atteaiptav  he  atideav- 
eored  to  intimidate  her  by  atemaeas.  He  pats  on 
Ihe  roaater  too  much,  to  win  upon  her  as  the  lover. 
Can  affection  be  kindled  by  outrage  and  insult  T 
Surely,  if  her  passions  were  capable  of  being  awa- 
kened in  his  fuvour,  during  sucn  a  persecution,  the 
circumstance  would  be  capable  of  an  interppelatwD 
tery  little  conaistent  with  that  delicacy  the  author 
meant  to  give  her.  The  other  alternative  is,  that 
i^  marri^  him  for 

*  The  gUt  coach  an4  dappled  Flanders  mares.' 
Indeed,  the  exceasive  humility  and  gratitude  .ex- 
pressed by  herself  and  her  parenta  on  her  exaltation* 
ahews  a  regard  to  rank  and  riches  beyond  the  just 
measure  ofan  independent  mind.  The  pious  good* 
man  Andrews  shoofd  not  have  thousht  nis  virtuous 
daughter  so  infinitely  beneath  her  Mentkma  mas* 
tar,  who,  after  all,  married  her  to  gratify  hia  eMtt 
a.— latrod.  pp.  Ixiii.— Ixvt 


The  first  part  of  this  work,  which  KHmdiides 
with  tlte  marriage  of  the  hetmtie,  was  written 
fai  three  months ;  and  was  feu&ded,  it  seems, 
on  a  real  story  which  had  been  related  to 
Richardeen  by  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaint 
ance.  It  was  followed  by  a  second  part,  con« 
fessedly  Tery  inferior  to  the  fiiat,  and  was 
ridt^mled  by  Fielding  in  his  loeeph  Andfewti^^ 
an  offence  for  which  he  was  nerer  fotfrran. 

Within  eight  years  after  ihe  appearance  ef 
Pamela,  Richardson's  repa|ation  may  be  said 
to  have  attained  its  zenith,  by  die  stieeeswra 
publication  of  the  tvlnmes  ef  his  darissa. 
We  hare  great  pleasnre  in  laying  before  oof 


el0QS  nkmfmH^aoB  iqpon  this  popokr  and 
original  performanee.  After  a  sfi^  sfcetob 
of  the  story,  she  obseryee, 

**  The  pbt,  aa  we  have  aeen,  is  simple,  and  ao 
andeiplots  interfere  with  the  main  design — no  di- 
creesioos,  no  episodes.  It  is  wonderful  that,  without 
Uieee  helps  of  common  writera,  he  could  support  a 
work  of  such  length.  With  Clariasa  it  begins^— 
with  Clariasa  it  enda.  We  do  not  come  upon  ua« 
expected  adventurea  and  woaderful  reeogniiions,  by 
quick  turns  and  aurprises :  We  aee  her  fate  from 
afer»  as  it  were  thnm^h  a  long  avenue,  the  gradual 
approach  to  which,  without  ever  losinff  sight  of  the 
object,  baa  more  of  simplicity  and  grandeur  than  the 
most  cuaning  labyrinth  that  can  be  contrived  by 
art.  In  the  approach  to  the  modern  country  seat» 
we  are  made  to  catch  transiemly  a  side-view  of  ic 
through  an  opening  «f  the  trees,  or  to  burst  upon  H 
from  a  sudden  turning  in  the  road ;  but  the  old 

isiood  full  IB  the  eyo  of  the  traveller,  as  he 

dfew  near  it,  oontempiattng  its  turrets,  which  grew 
larger  and  more  distinct  every  step  that  he  ad- 
vanced^ and  leisurely  filling  his  eye  and  his  imagin- 
ation with  still  increasing  ideas  of  its  magnificence. 
Ae  the  work  advanoea,  the  character  rises ;  the 
distress  is  deepened ;  our  hearts  are  torn  with  piif 
and  indii^MKion ;  bucata  of  grief  euooaed  one  another^ 
till  at  length  the  mind  i^  oompoaed  and  harmonized 
with  emotions  of  milder  sorrow;  we  are  calmed 
into  resimtion,  elevated  with  pious  hope,  and  dis- 
missed glowing  with  the  conscious  triumphs  of  tit- 

B.—Introd.  pp.  Ixxxiii.  Ixsxiv. 

She  then  makes  some  excellent  remarks  on 
the  conduct  of  the  story,  and  on  the  chaiacten 
that  enliyen  it ;  on  that  of  the  heroine,  die 
obseryes, 

"In  one  instance,  however,  Clarissa  certainly 
sins  against^  the  delicacy  of  her  character,  that  is, 
in  aflowing  herself  to  be  made  a  show  of  to  the 
looae  companions  of  Ixnrelace.  Bat,  how  doea  hat 
character  riae,  when  we  cone  to  the  more  di8trea»» 
ful  sceaea;  the  view  of  her  horror,  when,  deluded 
by  the  pretended  relations,  she  re-enters  the  fata! 
house ;  her  temporary  insanity  alter  the  ontraffs,  in 
which  she  so  aflectingly  holds  up  M>  LofVelaoe  tne  li- 
cence he  had  procured,  and  her  dignified  bchavSoov 
wtien  she  firsi  sees  her  ravisher,  after  the  perpetia* 
tion  of  hn  crime !  What  finer  sabjeet  ooald  be  pre* 
aeatcd  to  the  painter,  than  the  imson  acene,  where 
she  Is  represented  kneeling  amidst  the  (;Ioom  and 
horror  of  that  dismal  abode ;  illuminating,  as  it 
chamber,  her  files  reclined  on  faeT 


the  dark  < 
croased  arms,  her  white  garmenis  floating  roaad 
herin  the  negtigenee  of  woe ;  Belford  contemplating 
her  with  reapectful  ceminiserstion  i  Or,  the  scene 
of  caUner  bm  heart-ptercing  sorrow,  in  the  interview 
Colonel  Morden  has  with  her  in  her  dying  mo- 
ments !  She  is  represented  fallen  into  a  slumber,  in 
her  elbow-chair,  leaning  on  the  widow  Loviek^ 
wboos  left  siriB  ia  around  her  neck:  one  fedad 
obeafc  restina  on  the  good  woman'a  boaea^  the 
kiiidly  wsf  rath  nf  which  bad  overspread  it  with  a 
faintish  flush,  the  other  pale  and  hoRow,  as  if  al- 
ready ieed  oiver  by  death ;  her  hands,  iha  btnenesa 
of  the  vema  eoatraating  their  whitatieae,  hanging 
l^lesa  before  her— the  widaw'a  tears  dropping  ub» 
felt  uDsa  her  face--Colonel  Morden,  with  liia  arras 
foldedf  gsxing  on  her  in  silence,  her  coffin  juat  ap- 
pearing behind  a  acraan.  What  adasiration,  wM 
reverence,  doea  the  author  inspire  us  with  for  the 
ianoeem  aofleier,  the  suiFeiMgs  aio  of  saeh  a  peear 


*' libers  is  somethisg  in  virma  purity,  to  which 
the  imagination  wflKn|^  pays  boaiage.  In  sU  age^ 
aomething  aakitly  baa  been  attaefiea  to  the  idea  off 
anbl«naiihed  chaatity;  but  it  waa  reaerred  fei 
Richardson  to  overcome  all  dicumalancea  of  die> 
honoor  sod  disgrace,  and  to  throw  a  apfendoar 
around  the  vwlofed  virgin^  nwra  radiant  than  ahs 
ia  her  fisst  Uosdi.  Ila  hss  dsaifii  Ha 
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trtnmpli  of  mental  chastity;  he  hat  drawn  H  nii- 
conlamtnttted.  untaniabed,  and  inca^ble  of  niia- 
eting  with  pollatioa. — The  acenes  which  follow  the 
aeam  of  the  heroine,  exhibit  grief  in  an  affecting 
variety  of  forme,  aa  it  is  modified  by  the  charactera 
of  different  rarvivora.  They  run  into  conaiderable 
length,  but  we  have  been  ao  deeply  intereated,  that 
we  feel  ii  a  relief  to  have  oar  gnet  drawn  off,  aa  it 
were,  by  a  variety  of  sluicea,  and  we  are  glad  not 
to  be  diemined  lill  we  have  ahed  teara,  even  to 
aatiety."-"Introd.  pp.  xciii.— zcvii. 

This  criticism  we  think  is  equally  judicious 
and  refined ;  and  we  could  easily  prolong  this 
extract,  in  a  style  not  at  all  inferior.  With 
regard  to  the  morality  of  the  work,  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld  is  very  indignant  at  the  notion  of  its 
being  intended  to  exhibit  a  rare  instance  of 
fenoAle  chastity. 

She  objects  with  some  reason^,  to  the  num- 
ber of  interviews  which  Clarissa  is  represented 
to  have  had  with  Lovelace  after  tne  catas- 
trophe^ and  adds,  "  If  the  reader,  on  casuaUy 
opening  the  book,  can  doubt  of  an  v  scene  b&> 
tween  them,  whether  it  passes  before  or  after 
the  outrage,  that  scene  is  one  too  much." — 
The  character  of  Lovelace,  she  thinks,  is  very 
much  of  a  fancy  piece ;  and  affirms,  that  our 
nationa]  manners  do  not  admit  of  the  existence 
of  an  original.  If  he  had  been  placed  in 
France,  she  observes,  and  his  gallantries  di- 
rected to  married  women,  it  might  have  been 
more  natural;  ''but,  in  England,  Lovelace 
would  have  been  run  through  the  body,  long 
before  he  had  seen  the  iace  either  of  Clarissa 
or  Colonel  Morden." 

Mrs.  Barbauld  giyes  ns  a  copious  account 
of  the  praise  and  admiration  that  poured  in 
Qpon  the  author  from  all  quarters,  on  the  pub- 
lication of  this  extraordinary  work :  he  was 
oyerwhelmed  with  complimentary  letters, 
messa^,  and  visits.  But  we  are  most  grati- 
fied with  the  enthunasm  of  one  of  his  female 
oorrespondents,  who  tells  him  that  she  is  very 
sorry,  <Hhat  he  was  not  a  woman,  and  blest 
with  the  means  of  shining  as  Clarissa  did;  for 
a  person  capable  of  drawing  such  a  character, 
would  certainly  be  able  to  act  in  the  same 
BBOaner,  if  in  a  like  situation  /" 

After  ClarissiL  at  an  interval  of  about  ftYe 
years,  appearea  his  Sir  Charles  Grand ison. 
Upon  this  work,  also,  Mrs.  Barbauld  has  made 
man^r  excellent  observations,  and  pointed  out 
both  its  blemishes  and  beauties,  with  a  yery 
delicate  and  discerning  hand.  Our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  enter  upon  this  disquisition: 
we  add  only  the  following  acute  paragrapii. 

"  Sir  Charlea,  aa  a  Chriatian,  waa  not  Co  fi^ht  a 
dual ;  yet  he  waa  to  be  reeogniaed  aa  the  finished 
gentleman,  and  ooald  not  be  allowed  to  want  the 
most  eaaenttal  part  of  the  character,  the  deportment 
of  a  aaan  of  honour,  oourage,  and  spirit.  A,nd,  in 
order  to  exhibit  hisapirit  and  conrage,  it  waa  necea- 
sary  to  bring  ihem  mto  action  by  adventurea  and 
lenooaniera.  Hia  firat  appearance  ia  in  the  reacue 
of  Miaa  Byron,  a  meritoriooa  action,  bat  one  wluch 
most  neoeaaarily  expose  him  to  a  challenge.  How 
noat  the  author  untie  thia  knott  He  makea  him 
•0  very  j|ood  a  awordaman,  that  he  ia  always  capa- 
ble of  diaarming  hia  adveraary  without  endangering 
sither  of  their  lives.  But  are  a  man'a  principles 
to  depend  on  the  aeienca  of  hia  fencing- maatert 
Every  one  cannot  have  the  akill  of  Sir  Charles; 
^wyoae  osanoc  be  the  tail  swwdsnaan;  and  the 


noRwbesattady  it  is  to  avoid  fighting  Isnotqsito 
so  likely  as  another  to  be  the  beat.'* 

lotrod.  pp.  cxzvii.  czxviii. 

Besides  his  great  works,  Richardson  pub* 
lished  only  a  paper  in  the  Rambler  (the  97th); 
an  edition  of  .^B(>p|s  Fables,  with  BefiectionS| 
and  a  volume  of  Familiar  Letters  for  the  use 
of  persons  in  inferior  situations.  It  was  this 
latter  work  which  gave  occasion  to  Pamela: 
it  is  excellently  adapted  to  its  object,  and  we 
think  may  be  of  singular  use  to  Mr.  Words- 
worth and  his  frienas  in  their  great  scheme 
of  turning  all  our  poetry  into  the  language  of 
the  common  people.  In  this  view,  we  re- 
commend it  very  earnestly  to  their  considera- 
tion. 

There  is  Uttle  more  to  be  said  of  the  trans- 
actions or  events  of  Richardson's  life.  His 
books  were  pirated  by  the  Dublin  booksellers: 
at  which  he  was  very  angi^,  and  could  obtain 
no  redress.  He  corresponded  with  a  great 
number  of  females ;  and  gradually  withdrew 
himself  from  the  fatigues  of  business  to  his 
country  residence  at  Parson's  Green ;  where 
his  life  was  at  last  terminated  in  1761,  by  a 
stroke  of  ^loplexy,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 

His  moral  character  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree exemplary  and  amiable.  He  was  tem« 
Derate,  industrious,  and  upright ;  punctual  and 
honourable  in  aU  his  dealings  j  and  with  a 
kindness  of  heart,  and  a  liberality  and  gene- 
rosity of  disposition,  that  must  have  made  him 
a  very  general  favourite^  even  if  he  had  never 
acqmred  any  literary  distinction. — ^He  had  a 
considerable  shaire  of  vanity,  and  was  observ* 
ed  to  talk  more  willingly  on  the  subject  of  his 
own  works  than  on  any  other.  The  lowness 
of  his  original  situation,  and  the  lateness  of 
his  introduction  into  polite  society,  had  given 
to  his  manners  a  great  shyness  and  reserve : 
and  a  consciousness  of  his  awkwardness  ana 
his  merit  together,  rendered  him  somewhat 
jealous  in  his  Intercourse  with  persons  in  more 
conspicuous  situations,  and  made  him  require 
more  courting  and  attention,  than  everyone 
was  disposed  to  pay.  He  had  high  notions  of 
parental  authority,  and  does  not  seem  always 
quite  satisfied  with  the  share  of  veneration 
which  his  wife  could  be  prevailed  on  to  show 
for  him.  He  was  particularly  partial  to  the 
society  of  females;  and  lived,  indeed,  as  Mrs. 
Barbauld  has  expressed  it.  in  a  flower-^rden 
of  hidies.  Mrs.  Barbauld  will  have  it,  that 
this  was  in  the  way  of  his  profession  as  an 
author :  and  that  he  frequented  their  eocietj 
to  study  the  female  heart,  and  instruct  him- 
self in  all  the  niceties  of  the  female  chaiao* 
ter.  From  the  tenor  of  the  correspondence 
now  before  us,  however,  we  are  more  inclin- 
ed to  believe,  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  this  par- 
tiality was  owing  to  his  love  of  continual 
8ui>erioiity,  and  that  he  preferred  the  conver- 
sation of  ]adie&  because  they  were  more 
lavish  of  their  admiration,  and  more  easily  en- 
gaged to  descant  on  the  perplexities  of  Sir 
Cluurles,  or  the  distresses  of  Clarissa.  Hia 
elose  application  to  business,  and  the  seden* 
tary  habits  of  a  literary  life,  had  materially 
injured  his  health :  He  loyed  to  comphiin,  as 
inyidids  do  who  hayo  aay  hopeof  Iteing 
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hftteneJ  to,  and  scarcely  writes  a  letter  with- 
out some  notice  of  his  nerrons  tremors^  his 
giddiness  and  catchines.  ''  I  had  originally 
a  good  conatitntion,"  he  says^  in  one  plaoe. 
''  and  hurt  it  by  no  intemperance,  bat  tnat  ot 
application." 

in  presenting  our  readers  with  this  im])er- 
fect  sammary  of  Mrs.  Barbaald's  biognphical 
dissertation,  we  have  discharged  by  iar  the 
most  pleasiiiff  part  of  ear  task ;  ana  prooeed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  correspondence 
which  it  introduces,  with  considerable  heavi- 
ness  of  spirit,  and  the  most  unfeigned  relnct- 
anoe.  The  letters  are  certainly  authentic; 
and  they  were  bought,  we  have  no  doubt,  for 
a  fair  price  from  the  legal  proprietors :  but 
their  publication,  we  think,  was  both  im- 
proper and  injudicious,  as  it  can  only  tend  to 
lower  a  very  respectable  character,  without 
communicating  any  gratification  or  instruction 
to  others.  We  are  told,  indeed,  in  the  nre- 
iace,  "that  it  was  the  employment  of  Mr. 
Richardson's  declining  years,  to  select  and 
arrange  the  collection  from  which  this  nabli- 
cation  has  been  made;  and  that  he  always 
looked  forward  to  their  publication  at  some 
distant  period ;"  nay.  "  that  he  was  not  witli- 
out  thoughts  of  publishing  them  in  his  life- 
time ;  and  that,  uter  his  death,  they  remain- 
ed in  the  hands  of  his  last  sunriying  daughter, 
npon  whose  decease  they  became  the  property 
ol  his  grandchildren^  and  were  purchased 
from  them  at  a  yery  liberal  price  by  Mr.  Phil- 
Hps."  We  haye  no  doubt  that  what  Mrs. 
Kirbauld  has  here  stated  to  the  public,  was 
stated  to  her  by  her  employers :  But  we  can- 
not read  any  one  yolume  of  the  letters,  with- 
out being  satisfied  that  the  idea  of  such  a 
tmblication  could  only  come  into  the  mind  of 
Richardson,  after  his  judgment  was  impaired 
by  the  infirmities  of  "dec^tntng  years;"  and 
we  haye  obsenred  some  passages  in  those 
which  are  now  published,  that  seem  tc  proye 
sufficiently  his  own  consciousness  of  the  im- 
propriety of  such  an  exposure,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  idea  of  giying  them  to  the  world. 
In  the  year  1755,  when  nine-tenths  of  the 
whole  collection  must  haye  been  completed, 
we  find  him  expressing  himself  in  these  words 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Edwards: 

'*  I  am  employing  myself  at  present  in  looking 
over  and  sorting  and  claaeiDg  my  corre8|>ondeDce8 
and  other  papers.  This,  when  done,  will  amuse 
me,  by  reading  over  again  a  very  ample  corres- 
pondence, and  in  comparing  the  sentiments  of  my 
conres|)0»dents,  at  the  time,  with  the  present,  and 
improving  from  both.  The  many  letters  and  papers 
I  eball  destroy  will  make  an  ezecutoi^  work  the 
easier ;  an4  ii  any  of  mv  friends  desire  their  letters 
to  be  returned,  ihev  wilt  be  readily  come  at  for  that 
purpose.  Otherwise  they  will  amuse  and  direct 
mv  dkildreHt  and  teach  them  to  honour  their  father's 
ihenda  in  their  dMiit  for  the  fiivours  done  him.*' 
Vol.  iii.  pp.  113, 114. 

Acoordinffly,  they  remained  in  the  closet 
till  the  death  of  the  last  of  his  children;  and 
then  the  whole  collection  is  purchased  by  a 
bookseller,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  an 
editor,  who  finds  it  expedient  to  suppress  two- 
thirds  of  it! 

Those  who  hfty«  looked  into  the  yolnmes 


in  qaestion,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  comprehend 
the  reasons  of  the  onqnalified  reprehension 
we  are  inclined  to  l>e8tow  on  their  tmblica- 
tion. For  the  information  of  those  wno  haye 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them,  we 
may  observe  that,  so  far  from  containing  any 
view  of  the  literature,  the  politics,  or  manners 
of  the  times — any  anecdotes  of  the  eminent 
and  extraordinary  personages  to  whom  the 
author  had  access— or  any  pieces  of  elegant 
composition,  refined  criticism,  or  interesting 
narrative,  they  consist  almost  entirely  of  com- 
pliments and  minute  criticisms  on  his  novels^ 
a  detail  of  his  aihnents  and  domestic  con« 
cema^and  some  tedious  prattling  disputations 
with  his  female  correspondents,  npon  the 
duties  of  wives  and  children ;  the  whole  so 
loaded  with  gross  and  reciprocal  flattery,  as 
to  be  ridiculous  at  the  outset,  and  disgusting 
in  the  repetition.  Compliments  and  the  noyels 
form  indeed  the  staples  of  the  whole  corres- 
pondence :  we  meet  with  the  divine  Clarissa, 
and  the  more  divine  Sir  Charles*  in  every 
page,  and  are  absolutely  stunned  with  the 
chunorous  raptures  and  supplications  with 
which  the  female  train  demand  the  conver- 
sion of  Loyelace,  and  the  death  or  restoration 
of  Clementina.  £yen  when  the  charming 
books  are  not  the  direct  subject  of  the  corres- 
pondence, they  appear  in  eternal  allusions^ 
and  settle  most  ot  the  aignments  by  an  an- 
thoritatiye  quotation.  In  shcnt,  the  Clarissa 
and  Grandison  are  the  scriptures  of  this  con- 
gregation; and  the  memben  of  it  stick  as 
close  to  their  language  upon  all  occasions,  as 
any  of  our  sectaries  ever  did  to  that  of  the 
Bible.  The  praises  and  compliments,  again, 
which  are  interchanged  among  all  the  parties^ 
are  so  extremely  hyperbolical  as  to  be  likU^ 
crous,  and  so  incessant  as  to  be  exoeseiyelT 
fatiguing.  We  shall  tronUe  our  readers  wita 
but  a  yery  few  specimens. 

The  first  series  of  letters  is  from  Aaron  Hill^ 
a  poet  of  some  notoriety,  it  seems^  in  his  day; 
but,  if  we  may  jnd^  from  these  epistles,  a 
yery  bad  composer  in  prose.  The  only  amos* 
ing  things  we  haye  met  with  in  this  volume 
of  his  inditing,  are  his  prediction  of  his  own 
great  fame,  ana  the  speedy  downlal  of  Pope's; 
and  his  scheme  for  making  English  wine  of  t 
soperior  Quality  to  any  that  can  be  imported. 
Of  Pope  ne  says^  that  he  died  <<in  the  wane 
of  his  popnlanty ;  and  that  it  arose  oriffinally 
only  from  meditated  little  personal  assidnitieik 
ana  a  eertain  bladdery  stom  of  tnmiagemenL" 
And  a  little  after — 

"  Bat  rest  his  memory  in  peace !  It  will  very 
rarely  be  disturbed  by  that  time  he  hhnself  is  ashes. 
It  is  pleasant  to  observe  the  jnstiee  of  forced  fame; 
she  lets  down  those,  at  onoe,  who  got  ibemseNts 
poshed  upward ;  and  lifts  none  above  the  fear  of 
nlling.  bat  a  few  who  never  leased  her. 

*'  What  she  intends  to  do  with  sic,  the  Lord 
knows!"— Vol.  i.  p.  107. 

In  another  jplaoe  he  adds,  "  For  my  part.  I 
am  qfirmd  to  be  popular ;  I  see  so  many  who 
write  to  the  living,  and  deserve  not  to  liye, 
that  I  content  myself  with  a  lesunrection 
when  dead :"  And  after  lamenting  the  na- 
pepolarity  of  some  of  his  writiogii  he  says 
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^Bot  theie  mil  mtme  a.  tiete  io  wbkk  they 
will  be  Been  in  a  far  dilierent  light.  I  know 
it  on  a  surer  hope  tban  that  of  Tsinity."  The 
wine  project,  whioh  ia  detailed  in  many  pages, 
lequires  no  notice.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
•dttlatioii  with  which  Richaidson  was  in- 
•ensed  by  all  his  correspondents,  we  may 
add  tlM  foUowing  sentences. 

'*  Where  will  your  wonders  end  t  or  how  conld 
I  be  able  to  ez)>raM  the  joy  it  gives  sne  to  diaecni 
your  centiM  riemg  with  the  ^rsoe  and  botdneee  of  a 
ptllarT  &.C.  Go  on,  deer  air  (I  see  you  will  and 
must),  to  charm  and  captivate  the  world,  and  force 
a  acribblinff  race  to  learn  and  practise  one  rare 
virtue — to  be  pleased  with  what  dieeraees  them.*' 
— **  There  is  a  manner  (so  beyond  the  natter,  ez- 


virtue — to  be  pleased  with  what  disgraces  them. 
— **  There  is  a  manner  (so  beyond 
traordmary  too  as  that  is)  in  whatever  yea' say  or 

k  those 


do,  that  makes  it  an  irapossibiliiy  to  speak 
sentimenis  which  it  is  equally  iropoeetble  not  to 
conceive  io  reverence  ana  affection  for  your  good- 
ness.*' 

In  allusion  to  the  promise  of  Sir  Charles^ 
he  says — 

**  I  am  gmrtly  pleased  at  the  hint  yon  gave  of  s 
design  to  raise  another  Alps  upon  this  Appenine : 
we  can  never  see  too  many  of  his  works  who  has 
no  equal  in  his  labours." 

These  pa88M;es,  we  believe,  will  satisfy 
roost  readers;  but  those  who  have  any  desire 
to  see  more,  may  turn  up  any  page  in  the 
volume :  It  may  be  of  some  use,  perhapsy  as 
a  great  commonplaee  for  the  materialfi  of 
<'  Mft  dedieation.'' 

The  next  series  of  letters  is  from  Miss 
Fielding,  who  wrote  David  Simple,  and  Miss 
Collier,  who  assisted  in  writii^TAs  Crff. 
What  modem  reader  knows  any  thing  about 
^  Cry,  or  David  Simple  t  And  if  the  elabo^ 
lata  peiformances  of  these  ladies  have  not 
been  thought  worthy  of  public  remembrance, 
what  likelihood  is  there  that  their  private  ana 
confidential  lettecs  should  be  entitled  to  any 
notice  ?  They  contain  nothing,  indeed,  that 
ean  be  interesting  to  any  description  of  read- 
ers ;  and  only  prove  that  Richardson  was  in- 
dulgent and  charitable  to  them,  and  that  their 
^titude  was  a  little  too  apt  to  degenerate 
into  flattery. 

The  letters  of  Mrs.  Pilkmi^on  and  of  Cdley 
Gibber  ajqpear  to  us  to  be  still  less  worthy  of 
publication.  The  former  seems  to  haye  been 
a  profligate,  fiilly  actress,  reduced  to  bepgsry 
in  her  old  age,  and  distressed  by  the  nuscon- 
^uct  of  her  iH-eduoated  children.  The  com- 
passionate heart  of  Richaidson  led  him  to 
prty  and  idieve  her;  and  she  repa3rs  him 
with  paltry  adulation,  interlarded,  in  the  bom- 
bastic style  of  the  green  room,  with  dramatic 
misquotations  misapplied.  Of  the  letters  of 
Gboer,  Mrs.  B.  says  that  '4hey  show  in 
every  line  the  man  of  wit  and  the  man  of  the 
world."  We  are  sorry  to  dissent  from  so  re- 
spectable an  opinion ;  but  the  letters  anpear 
to  us  in  every  respect  contemptible  and  dis- 
gusting ;  without  one  spark  of  wit  or  genius 
4>f  any  sort,  and  beaiing  ail  the  traces  of 
vanity:  impudence,  affectation,  and  supenm- 
nuated  ddbanehery,  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  author.  His  iirst  eptsOe 
is  to  Mrs.  PiUongton  (for  the  editor  has  more 
'^  ihnNised  us  with  letters  that  hmre 


ne  Bortof  relation  to  Richardson  or  his  writ- 
ings]^ and  sets  off  in  this  manner : 

"  ThoB  froliesonie  Tarce  of  fortane !  What !  fa 
there  another  act  of  yoa  to  come  ihent  I  waa 
afraid,  some  time  ago,  you  liad  tnade  your  last  exit. 
Well!  but  without  wit  or  compliment,  1  am  glad 
to  hear  you  are  ao  tolerably  alive,*'  &.c. 

We  can  scarcely  conceive  that  this  pitifiil 
slang  could  appear  Io  Mrs.  Barbauld  like  the 
pleasantry  of  a  man  of  fashion.  His  letters 
to  Richardson  are,  if  any  thing,  rather  more 
de^icable.  After  reading  seine  of  the  proof 
sheets  of  Sir  Charles,  he  writes, 

"  Z  da !  I  have  not  patience,  till  I  know  what 
has  beeome  of  her.  Why,  you — I  do  not  know 
what  to  call  voa ! — Ah !  ah !  you  may  laugh  if  yoa 
please :  but  how  will  you  be  able  to  look  me  in  the 
face,  if  the  lady  should  ever  be  able  to  show  hen 

again?    What  piteous,  d d,  dis^aceful  pickle 

have  you  plunged  her  in  f    Fur  God's  sake  send 
me  the  sequel ;  oi^-I  dont  know  what  to  say  !— ^* 

The  following  is  an  entire  letter : 

"  The  delicious  meat  I  made  of  Miss  Byron  on 


Sunday  last  has  giveii  me  an  appetite  for  anothet 
••     ofh        *"'         '         ■ 

»  pu 
niorrow  afternoon  will  not  be  inconvenient,  Mrs. 


slice  of  her,  off  from  the  spit,  before  she  is  served 
up  to  the  public  table.    It  about  five  o*clock  to* 


Brown  and  I  will  come  and  piddle  upon  a  bit  more 
of  her :  but  pray  let  yo«r  whole  family,  with  Mrs. 
Richardson  at  the  head  of  them,  come  in  for  ibeir 
afaaso.  This,  sir,  will  make  me  more  sad  mors 
yours,!'  &«• 

After  these  polite  effusions,  we  haye  a  coiw 
resptmdence  with  Mr.  Edwards^  the  author 
of  the  Canons  of  Criticism,  a  good  deal  of 
which  is  occupied  as  usual  with  flattery  and 
mutual  conipliments^  and  the  rest  with  con* 
saltations  about  their  different  publications. 
Richardson  exclaims^  "0  that  yoa  could  re» 
solye  to  publish  your  pieces  m  two  pretty 
volimies!"  And  Mr.  Edwards  sends  him 
long  efrisUes  in  exaltation  of  Sir  Charles  and 
Clarissa.  It  is  in  this  correspondence  that  ' 
we  meet  with  the  first  syniptom  of  that  most 
absurd  and  ilHbeml  prejudice  which  Richard^ 
BOB  indulged  against  all  the  writings  of  Field- 
ing.   He  writes  to  Mr.  Edwards — 

"  Mr.  Fieldinpr  has  met  with  the  disapprobation 
yoa  foresaw  he  would  meet  with,  of  his  Amelia. 
tie  is,  in  every  peper  he  pubfiahee  under  the  title 
of  the  Common  Garden,  ooatribuiing  to  haa  owa 
overthrow.  He  has  been  overmatched  in  his  own 
way  by  people  whom  he  had  despised,  and  whom 
he  thought  ne  had  vogue  enough,  from  the  success 
his  spunoos  brat  Tom  Jones  so  unaccountably  met 
with,  to  write  down,  but  who  have  turned  his  own 
artillery  against  him,  and  beat  him  out  of  the  (i^Id, 
and  madenim  even  poorly  in  his  Court  of  Criticism 
give  up  his  Amelia,  and  promise  to  write  no  mora 
on  the  like  subjecta.**— vol.  m.  pp.  33—34. 

This^  heweyen  is  but  a  small  qpeoimen  of 
his  antipathy.  He  says  to  his  French  tran^ 
later,  ''Tom  Jones  is  a  dissolute  book.  Its  nm 
is  over,  even  with  us.  Is  it  true  that  France 
had  virtue  enough  to  refuse  to  license  such  a 
profligate  performance  1**  But  the  worst  of 
all  is  the  following — 

**  I  have  not  been  able  to  read  any  more  than  (bo 
first  volume  of  Amelia.  Poor  Fielding !  I  could 
not  help  idling  hit  titter,  that  I  was  equally  sor* 
prised  at,  and  concerned  for,  his  continued  lowness 
Bad  fmaVwfhu,  srfd  I,  bosa^bomui  st^tMb,  or 
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teen  a  rwaamt  >t  *  wpongmg  hwwe,  we  sbosMhOTe 
tlioagbt  him  •  genius,  and  wished  he  bad'had  the 
advantage  of  a  nberal  education,  and  of  being  ad- 
■Htied  into  good  coropuiy ;  bat  it  is  befond  my 
eonoaption,  uiat  a  man  of  iamily,  and  who  had 
some  learning,  and  who  really  is  a  wriiar»  aboiild 
descend  so  excessivety  low  in  all  his  pieces.  Who 
can  care  for  any  of  his  people/  A  person  of 
honour  asked  me,  the  other  day,  what  he  could 
mean,  by  savins,  in  his  Conem  Garden  Journal, 
tliat  be  hsa  folbwed  Homer  and  Virgil  in  his 
Amelia  f  I  answered,  that  he  was  justified  in  say- 
ing eo,  because  he  must  nsean  Cotton's  Virgil  Tra- 
vestied, where  the  women  are  drabs,  and  the  nen 
•coundrcls.'* — Vol.  vL  pp.  154, 155. 

It  18  lamentable  that  such  things  dumid 
have  been  written  confidentially  3  it  was  sure- 
ly ttnneceBsary  to  make  them  public. 

After  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  £dwards^  we 
meet  with  two  or  three  very  beautiftil  and 
interesting  letters  fxom  Mrs.  Klopstock,  the 
first  wife  of  the  celebrated  Gterman  poet. 
They  have  pleased  us  infinitely  beyond  any 
thin^  else  in  the  collection ;  but  how  far  they 
are  mdebted  for  the  charm  we  have  found  in 
them  to  the  lisping  innocence  of  the  broken 
English  in  which  they  are  written,  or  to  their 
intrinsic  merit,  we  cannot  pretend  to  deter- 
mine. We  insert  the  following  aeooont  of 
bet  courtship  and  marriage. 

'*  After  having  seen  htm  two  hours,  I  was  obliged 
in  pass  the  evening  in  a  company,  which  never  bad 
been  so  wearisome  to  me.  I  ooald  not  speak,  I 
could  not  play ;  I  thought  I  saw  nothing  but  Klop- 
stock.  I  saw  him  the  next  day,  and  the  following, 
and  we  were  very  seriously  friends.  But  the  fourth 
day  he  departed.  It  was  an  strong  hour  the  hour 
sf  his  departure  !  He  wrote  soon  after,  and  firom 
that  time  our  correspondence  began  to  be  a  very 
diligent  one.  I  sincerely  believed  my  love  to  be 
friendship.  1  spoke  with  my  friends  of  nothing 
but  Klopstock,  and  showed  his  letters.  They 
raillied  at  me,  and  said  I  was  in  love.  I  raillisd 
them  sgain,  and  said  that  they  must  have  a  verv 
liriendshtpleiM  heart,  if  they  had  no  idea  of  friend* 
ship  to  a  man  as  well  as  to  a  woman.  Thus  it 
eontinued  eight  months,  in  which  time  my  friends 
found  OS  much  love  in  Klop8tock*s  letters  as  in  me. 
I  perceived  it  likewise,  but  I  would  not  believe  it. 
At  the  last  Klopstock  said  plainly  that  he  loved ; 
and  1  startled  as  for  a  wrong  thing.  I  answered, 
that  it  was  no  love,  but  friendship,  as  it  was  what  I 
felt  for  him ;  we  had  not  seen  one  another  enoogh 
to  love  (as  if  love  must  have  more  time  than  friend- 
ship !)  This  was  sincerely  my  meaiiin|[,  and  I  had 
this  meaning  till  Klopstock  came  again  to  Ham- 
burg. Thislie  did  a  year  after  we  had  seen  one 
another  the  first  time.  We  saw,  we  were  friends, 
we  loved ;  and  we  believed  that  we  loved :  and,  a 
short  time  after,  I  could  even  tell  Klopstock  that  I 
loved.  But  we  were  obliged  to  part  again*  and 
wait  two  years  for  our  wedding.  My  mother 
would  not  let  mo  marry  a  stranger.  I  could  marry 
then  without  her  eonsentment,  as  by  the  death  of 
my  father  my  fortune  depended  not  on  her ;  but 
this  was  an  horrible  idea  for  me ;  and  thank  Hea- 
ven that  I  have  prevailed  by  prayers!  At  this 
time  knowing  Klopstock,  she  loves  him  as  her 
lifely  son,  and  thsnks  God  that  she  has  not  per- 
sisted. We  married,  and  I  am  the  happiest  wife 
in  the  worid.  In  some  few  months  it  will  be  four 
Bars  that  I  am  so  happy,  and  still  I  date  upon 
lossteck  as  if  he  was  my  bridegroom. 
"If  you  knew  my  husband,  you  would  not 
wonder.  If  you  knew  hts  posm,  I  oould  describe 
him  very  briefly,  in  saying  he  is  in  sll  respects  what 
lie  is  as  a  poet.  This  I  can  say  with  all  wifely  mo- 
desty   But  I  dare  not  to  speak  of  my  hus- 
band; I  am  all  raptures  when  I  do  it«.  Aad  as 


years  I 
klesst 


happy  as  I  an  in- love,  so  hap;py  am  I  in  fimdship, 

in  my  mother,  two  elder  sisters,  and  five  othei 
women.    How  rich  I  am !"— VoL  iii.  pp.  146—149, 

One  of  the  best  letters  is  dated  from  Tnn* 
bridge  in  1761 .  We  shall  yentnre  on  an  extraot, 

"But  here,  to  change  the  scene,  to  see  Mr.  Walsh 
at  eighty  (Mr.  Cibber  calls  him  papa),  and  Mr. 
Gibber  at  seventy-seven,  bunting  jafter  new  faces^ 
and  thinking  themselves  happ]^  if  they  con  obtain 
the  aotioe  aiid  familiarity  of  a  fine  woman ! — How 
adiealotts!-* 

*'  Mr.  Cibber  was  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
Miss  Chttdleigh.  Her  admirers  (such  was  his  hap- 
piness !^  were  not  iealous  of  him ;  but,  pleased  with 
that  wit  in  him  which  they  had  not,  were  always 
for  ealKng  him  to  her.  She  said  pretty  things— for 
ahe  was  Miss  Cbudleigh.  He  ssid  pretty  things— 
for  he  was  Mr.  Cibber ;  and  all  the  company,  mea 
and  women,  seemed  to  think  they  had  an  mterest 
in  what  was  ssid,  and  were  half  as  well  pleased  as 
if  they  had  said  the  sprightly  things  themselves; 
and  mighty  well  contented  were  they  to  be  8econd<- 
hand  repeaters  of  the  pretty  things.  But  once  I 
foced  the  laureate  squatted  upon  one  of  the  benches, 
with  a  foce  more  wrinkled  tnan  ordinary  with  dis- 
appointment. *  I  thoeght,*  ssid  I,  '  you  were  of  the 
party  at  the  tea  treai»— Miss  Chudleigh  is^gone  into 
the  tea-room.*—'  Pshaw  !*  said  he,  '  there  is  no 
coming  at  her,  she  is  so  surrounded  by  the  toupels.' 
—Ana  I  left  him  upon  the  fret — But  he  was  called 
to  soon  after;  and  in  he  flew,  and  his  face  shone 
again,  and  looked  smooth. 

"  Another  eztraordinary  old  man  we  have  had 
here,  but  of  a  very  difierent  turn;  the  noted  Mr* 
Whiston,  showing  eclipses,  and  explaining  other 
phenomena  of  the  stars,  and  preaching  the  millen- 
nium and  anabaptism  (for  he  is  now,  it  seems,  of 
that  persuasion)  to  gay  |ieoplo,  who,  if  they  have 
white  teeth,  hear  bun  with  open  raoutha,  though 
perhaps  shut  hearts ;  and  after  his  lecture  is  over« 
not  a  bit  the  wiser,  run  from  him  the  more  eagerlv 
to  C— r  and  W — an,  and  to  flutter  among  the  K>ua- 
laughing  young  fellows  upon  the  walks,  like  boys 
and  girls  at  a  breaking  up."— Vol.  iii.  p.  316—319. 

As  Richardson  was  in  the  habit  of  flatterinjj 
his  female  correspondents,  by  asking  their 
advice  (though  he  never  followed  it)  as  to  tha 
conduct  of  his  works,  he  prevailed  on  a  cer 
tain  Lady  Echlin  to  communicate  a  new 
catastrophe  which  she  had  devised  for  his 
Clarissa.  She  had  reformed  Lovelace,  by 
means  of  a  Dr.  Christian,  and  made  him  die 
of  remorse,  though  the  last  outiage  is  not 
supposed  to  be  committed.  How  far  Lady 
Echlin's  epistles  are  likely  to  meet  wita 
readers,  in  this  fastidious  age,  may  be  %oii* 
jectured,  from  the  following  specimen. 

"  I  heartily  wish  every  Christain  would  resd  and 
wisely  consider  Mr.  Skehon*8  fine  and  pious  les- 
sons. I  admire  the  warmth  of  this  learned  gentle- 
man's seal ;  it  is  laudable  and  necessary, '  especially 
in  an  age  like  this,  which,  for  its  coldness  (he  ob- 
serves) may  be  called  the  winter  of  Christianity.' 
A  melancholy  truth,  elegamlv  expressed !  I  have 
only  perused  a  smsU  part  of  this  divine  piece,  and 
am  greatly  delightea  with  what  I  have  read. 
Surdy  heua  heavenly  man.  I  am  also  very  fond 
ef  Dr.  Clark f  and  eaceellent  rood  Seed  !  I  thank 
yott,  sir,  for  introducing  another  wise  charmer,  not 
Imb  worthy  of  every  body*s  regard.  He  merits  aitea* 
tion,  and  religiously  commands  it.*' — Vol.  v.  p.  40. 

Next  oome  seTeral  letters  from  the  Reveiw 
end  Mr.  Skelton,  mostly  on  the  subject  of  xm 
Dablin  pirBoy,  and  the  publication  of  waam 
woifcs  or  his  osni.    He  seenoa  to  have  been  m 
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his  BermonB  draws  from  him  the  followmg 
amusing  piece  of  fretfulness. 

'*Johiwton  kept  them  a  month  on  the  way; 
Wilion  kept  them  three,  and  does  nothing,  ontjr 
hints  a  sort  of  contemptuous  censure  of  them  to  you, 
and  huifs  tbem  out  of  his  bands.  The  booksellers 
devpise  them,  and  I  am  forced  to  print  them,  when 
the  season  for  sale  is  over,  or  bum  them.  God's 
will  be  done !  If  I  had  wrote  affainst  my  Savionr, 
or  his  religion,  my  work  would  long  ago  have  been 
bousht,  and  repnnted,  and  bought  again.  Millar 
would  have  now  been  far  advanced  in  his  third 
edition  of  it !  But  why  do  I  make  these  weak  com- 
plaints f  I  know  my  work  is  calculated  to  senre 
the  cause  of  God  and  truth,  and  by  no  means  oon- 
Mmpiibly  executed.  I  am  confident  also,  I  shall, 
if  God  spares  me  life  to  give  it  the  necessary  intro- 
daotion,  sell  it  to  advantage,  and  receive  the  thanks 
of  every  good  man  for  it.  I  will  therefore  be  in  the 
hands  of  God,  and  not  of  Mr.  Millar,  whose  indif- 
ference to  my  performances  invite  me  not  to  any 
overtures."— VoL  v.  p.  234,  235. 

Although  Richardson  is  not  responsible  for 
more  than  one  fifth  part  of  the  dulness  ex- 
hibited in  this  collection,  still  the  share  of  it 
that  may  be  justly  imputed  to  him  is  so  con- 
siderable^ and  the  whole  is  so  closely  asso- 
ciated with  his  name,  that  it  would  be  a  sort 
of  injustice  to  take  our  final  leave  of  his  works, 
without  casting  one  glance  back  to  those  orig- 
inal and  meritorious  performances,  upon 
which  his  reputation  is  so  firmly  established. 

The  great  excellence  of  Richardson's  novels 
consists,  we  think,  in  the  unparalleled  minute- 
ness and  copiousness  of  his  descriptions,  and 
in  the  ^ns  he  takes  to  make  us  thoroughly 
and  intunately  acquainted  with  every  narticn- 
)ar  in  the  character  and  situation  of  the  per- 
sonages with  whom  we  are  occupied.  It  nas 
been  the  policy  of  other  writers  to  avoid  all 
details  that  are  not  necessary  or  impressive,  to 
hurry  over  all  the  preparatory  scenes,  ana  to 
reserve  the  whole  of  the  reader's  attention  for 
those  momentous  passages  in  which  some  de- 
cisive measure  is  adopted,  or  some  great 
passion  brought  into  action.  The  consequence 
IS,  that  we  are  only  acquainted  with  their 
characters  in  their  dress  of  ceremony,  and 
that,  as  we  never  see  them  except  in  those 
critical  circimistances,  and  those  moments  of 
strong  emotion,  which  are  but  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  real  life,  we  are  never  deceived  into 
any  belief  of  their  reality,  and  contemplate 
the  whole  as  an  exaggerated  and  dazzling 
illusion.  With  such  aumors  we  merely  make 
a  visit  by  appointment,  and  see  and  hear  only 
what  we  know  has  been  prepared  for  our  re- 
ception. With  Richardson,  we  slip,  invisible, 
into  the  domestic  privacy  of  his  characters* 
and  hear  and  see  every  thing  that  is  said  ana 
done  among  them,  whether  it  be  interesting 
or  otherwise,  and  whether  it  gratify  our  curi- 
osity or  disappoint  it.  We  sympathise  with 
the  former,  tnerefore,  only  as  we  sympathise 
with  the  monarchs  and  statesmen  of  history, 
of  whose  condition  as  individuals  we  have  but 
a  very  imperfect  conception.  We  feel  for  the 
latter,  as  for  our  private  friends  and  aoquaint- 
aooe.  with  whose  whole  situation  we  are 
fomiiiar,  and  as  to  whom  we  can  conceive 
exactly  the  effecU  that  will  be  produced  bj 
every  thing  that  may  beial  them.    In  this 


art  Richardson  is  undoubtedly  without  an 
equal,  and,  if  we  except  Be  Foe,  without  a 
competitor,  we  believe,  in  the  whole  history 
of  literature.  We  are  often  fatisued,  as  we 
listen  to  his  prolix  descriptions,  and  the  repeti- 
tions of  those  rambling  and  inconclusive  con- 
versationsj  in  which  so  many  pages  are  con* 
sumed,  without  any  apparent  progress  in  the 
story;  but,  by  means  of  all  tnis,  we  get  so 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  characters, 
and  so  impressed  with  a  persuasion  of  their 
reality,  that  when  any  thing  really  disastrous 
or  important  occurs  to  them,  we  feel  as  for  old 
frienas  and  companions,  and  are  irresistibly 
led  to  as  lively  a  conception  of  their  sensa- 
tions, as  if  we  had  been  spectators  of  a  real 
transaction.  This  we  certainly  think  the  chief 
merit  of  Richardson's  productions:  For,  great 
as  his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  his 
powers  of  pathetic  description,  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be,  we  are  of  opinion  that  he  might 
have  been  equalled  in  those  particulars  by 
many,  whose  productions  are  infinitely  less 
interesting. 

That  his  pieces  were  all  intended  to  be 
strictly  moral,  is  indisputable;  but  it  is  not 
quite  so  clear,  that  they  will  uniformly  be 
found  to  have  this  tendency.  We  have 
alr^y  quoted  some  observations  of  Mrs. 
Barbauld's  on  this  subject,  and  shall  only  add, 
in  general,  that  there  is  a  certain  air  of  irk- 
some regularity,  gloominess,  and  pedantry, 
attached  to  most  of  his  virtuous  characters, 
which  is  apt  to  encourage  more  unfortunate 
associations  than  the  engaging  qualities  with 
which  he  has  invested  some  of  his  vicious 
ones.  The  mansion  of  the  Harlowes,  which, 
before  the  appearance  of  Lovelace,  is  repre- 
sented as  the  abode  of  domestic  felicity,  is  a 
place  in  which  daylight  can  scarcely  be  sup- 
posed to  shine ;  and  Clarissa,  with  her  formal 
devotions,  her  intolerably  early  rising,  her 
day  divided  into  tasks,  and  her  quantities  of 
needle-work  and  discretion,  has  something  in 
her  much  less  winning  and  attractive  than  in- 
ferior artists  have  often  commmiicated  to  an 
innocent  beauty  of  seventeen.  The  solem- 
nity and  moral  discourses  of  Sir  Charles,  his 
bows,  minuets,  compliments,  and  immoveable 
tranouillity,  are  much  more  likely  to  excite 
the  aerision  than  the  admiration  of  a  modem 
reader.  Richardson's  good  people,  in  short, 
are  too  wise  and  too  formal,  ever  to  appear  in 
the  light  of  desirable  companions,  or  to  excite 
in  a  youthful  mind  any  wish  to  resemble 
them.  The  gaiety  of  all  his  characters,  toa 
is  extremely  girlish  and  silly,  and  is  much 
more  like  the  prattle  of  spoiled  children,  than 
the  wit  and  pleasantry  of  persons  acquainted 
with  the  world.  The  diction  throughout  is 
heavy,  vulgar,  and  embarrassed ;  though  the 
interest  of  the  tra&^cal  scenes  is  too  powerful 
to  allow  us  to  attend  to  any  inferior  considera- 
tion. The  novels  of  Richardson,  in  short, 
though  praised  perhaps  somewhat  beyona 
their  merits,  will  always  be  read  with  ad- 
miration; and  certainly  can  never  appear  to 
greater  advantage  than  when  contrasted  witk 
me  melancholy  Tanago  which  is  here  entitled 
his  Correspondence. 
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(luls,  1813.) 

Cotrnyomdmue,  LitHrmn,  PkiloaophiqM  H  Criiiqut.  Aidttide  a  un  Stmvemhi  d^Atte^nagn^^ 
tbepuis  1770  jraipt^d  1782.  Par  le  Barom  bs  Ghimm,  et  par  Didbrot.  6  tomeB.  Ito. 
pp.  2tllO.    Piifie:  181f.  ^ 


l^Bfii  18  ceitairiy  a  Tery  entertaining  book 
— ^though  a  little  too  bulky— «Lnd.  the  greater 
part  of  it.  not  Tory  important.  We  are  glad 
to  see  it,  lioweyer ;  not  only  because  we  lire 
Rlad  to  see  any  thing  entertaining^  but  also 
Decavse  it  makes  ns  acquainted  with  a  per- 
son^ of  whom  every  one  has  heard  a  great 
deaiyand  most  peofrfe  hitherto  known  very 
little.  There  is  no  name  which  comes  oftener 
terofls  ns,  in  the  modem  history  of  French 
literature,  thu  that  of  Grimm;  and  none, 
periisps,  whose  right  to  so  much  notoriety 
seemed  to  most  people  to  stand  upon  sucn 
scanty  titles.  Coming  from  a  foreign  country, 
without  rank,  fortune,  or  exploits  of  any  kind 
to  reoommend  him,  he  contnved,  one  does  not 
very  well  see  how,  to  make  himself  oonqpiou- 
eos  for  fbrty  years  in  the  best  company  of 
Paris ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  acquire  great 
influence  and  authority  among  literary  men 
of  all  descriptions,  without  publishing  any 
things  himself,  but  a  few  sli^t  observations 
upon  French  and  Italian  music! 

The  volumes  before  us  help,  in  part,  to  ex- 
plain  this  enigma;  and  not  only  ^ve  proof  of 
talents  and  aooomplishments  quite  sufficient 
to  JQStifjr  the  reputation  the  author  enjoyed 
among  lus  contemporaries,  but  also  of  such  a 
degree  of  industry  and  exertion,  as  entitle 
hifll|  we  think,  to  a  reasonable  reversion  of 
iame  from  posterity.  Before  lading  before 
oar  readers  any  part  of  this  miscellaneous 
chronicle,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  them  a 
Mneml  idea  of  its  oonMroction — and  to  tell 
taem  all  that  we  have  been  able  to  discover 
about  its  author. 

Melchior  Gritnm  was  bom  at  Ratisbon  in 
1723,  of  very  humble  parentage }  but,  being 
tolembly  well  educated,  took  to  hterstnre  at 
a  very  early  period.  His  first  essays  were 
made  in  his  own  country — and,  as  we  tuider- 

»tn  his  native  language — where  he  com- 
several  tragedies,  which  were  hissed 
mwB  the  stage,  and  unmercifully  abused  in 
the  closet,  by  Lessing,  and  the  other  olacles 
of  Teutonic  cHtieism.  He  then  came  to  Paris, 
fes  a  sort  of  tuter  to  the  children  oi  M.  de 
Sefaombeifti  and  was  ^aployed  in  the  humble 
oapaeil  v  of  reader  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha, 
when  Be  was  fiitt  brought  into  notice  b^ 
fiouoseau,  who  was  smitten  with  his  enthusi- 
asm for  music,  and  made  him  known  to 
Dichurot,  the  Bturon  d'Htflfoach,  and  variotts 
•ther  penods  of  eminence  in  the  literary 
world.  His  vivacity  and  various  aocompUsh- 
toentasodn  made  him  senerally  aeo^f>table; 
while  his  unifonn  prudence  and  exodknt 
^^ood  iense  pteventeid  him  from  ever  losing 
any  of  die  fhedds  he  had  guned.  Bousseau, 
«|a«NL  o1m«9  to  «|iianel  with  luni  to  life, 
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upon  his  silting  down  one  evening  in  a  ssvl 
wnich  he  had  previously  fixed  upon  for  him« 
self  ^  but  with  Voltaire  and  IVAlembert,  and 
all  the  real  of  that  illustrious  society,  both 
male  and  fiemale,  he  continued  always  on  th9 
most  cordial  footing;  and,  while  he  is  re* 
pmached  with  a  certain  degree  of  obsequioua« 
ness  toward  the  lich  and  powerful,  must  ba 
alk)wed  to  have  used  less  flattery  toward  lus 
literary  associates  than  was  usual  in  the  ia« 
tereourse  of  those  jealous  and  artificial  beings^ 

When  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha  left  I^nSi 
Grimm  undertook  to  send  him  regularly  aa 
account  of  every  thing  remarkable  that  oe* 
cured  in  the  literar}',  political,  and  scandaknifl 
chreniole  of  that  ^^reat  city;  and  acquitted 
himself  in  this  dehcate  ofi[ice  so  much  to  the 
satii^ction  of  his  noble  correspondent,  thai 
he  nominated  him,  in  1776^  his  resident  at 
the  court  of  France,  and  raised  him  at  the 
same  time  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  a  Baron. 
The  volumes  before  us  are  a  part  of  the  deeo 
patches  of  this  literary  plenipotentiary ;  and 
are  certainly  the  most  amusing  slate  papers 
that  have  ever  fallen  under  our  obversatlon. 

The  Baron  de  Grimm  continued  to  exercisa 
the  functions  of  this  philosophical  diplomacy) 
till  the  gathering  storm  of  the  Revoludoik 
drove  both  ministers  and  philosophers  from 
the  territories  of  the  new  Republic.  He  then 
took  refuge  of  course  in  the  court  of  his  nuu^ 
ter,  where  he  resided  tiH  1795;  when  Catha* 
rine  of  Russia,  to  whose  shrine  he  had  for» 
meriy  made  a  pilgrimage  from  Paris,  gave 
him  the  appointment  of  her  ministet'  at  the 
court  of  Saxony — ti'hich  he  continued  to  hold 
till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the  nnf6rtunatt 
PbiuI,  when  the  partial  loss  of  sight  obliged 
him  to  withdraw  altogether  from  business^ 
and  to  return  to  the  court  of  Saxe-Gothi^ 
where  he  continued  his  studies  in  literature 
and  the  arts  with  unabated  ardoui^  till  ha 
sunk  at  last  under  a  load  of  yeare  and  infinw 
ties  in  the  end  of  1807. — He  was  of  an  unr 
comely  and  grotesoue  a|^pearance^— with  huga 
projecting  eyes  ana  discordant  features*  which 
ne  rendered  still  more  hideous,  by  oaubiag 
tlKm  profusely  with  white  and  with  red  paint 
— according  to  the  most  approved  eosflemc  af 
petitS'mmtreSi  in  the  year  1748,  when  ha 
made  his  deM  at  Pbris. 

The  book  embraces  a  period  of  about  twelve 
years  only,  from  1770  to  1782,  with  a  gap  for 
1776  and  part  of  1776.  It  is  said  in  the  titl»> 
page  to  be  partly  the  work  of  Griinm,  anJl 
partly  that  or  Diderot,*-but  the  oontribotSons 
of  the  latter  are  few,  and.  compamtivaly  <tf 
kttle  importance.  Q  is  written  hUdf  in  the 
style  of  a  journal  intended  for  the  pttbhe)  and 
halfhttetoftHriTateand       ''^       ' 


uteraVMIe  aM>  MIuMUfhy. 


respondence;  and,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
trenchments which  the  editor  boasts  of  having 
made  in  the  manuscript,  contains  a  vast  niis- 
oeliany  of  aU  sorts  of  intelligence ;— critiques 
upon  all  new  publications,  new  opeius^  and 
new  performers  at  the  theatres; — accounts 
of  all  the  meetings  and  elections  at  the  acade- 
mies,— and  of  the  deaths  and  charaoters  of  all 
the  eminent  persons  who  demised  in  the 
period  to  which  it  extends  ;^-copies  of  the 
epigrams,  and  editions  of  the  scandalons  sto- 
nes that  ooonpied  the  idle  population  of  Paris 
4aring  the  same  period — ^interspeised  with 
i^arious  original  compositions,  and  brief  and 
pithy  dissertations  upon  the  general  subjects 
that  are  suggested  by  such  an  enumeration. 
Of  these,  the  accounts  of  the  operas  and  the 
actios  are  (now)  the  most  tedious, — the  oriti- 
oal  and  biographical  sketches  the  most  live- 
ly,—4md  the  general  observations  the  moet 
•mking  and  important.  The  whole,  however, 
is  ffiven  with  great  vivacity  and  talent,  ana 
wiuk.  a  degree  of  freedom  which  trespasses 
eesasionally  upon  the  borders  both  of  pro- 
priety and  of  good  taste. 

There  is  nomin^  indeed  more  exactly  paint- 
ed in  these  graphical  volumes,  than  the  ohar- 
icter  of  M.  Grimm  himself ; — and  the  beauty 
of  it  is,  that  as  there  is  nothing  either  natural 
or  peculiar  about  it,  it  may  stand  for  the  char- 
acter of  most  of  the  wits  and  philosophers 
he  frequented.  He  had  more  wit,  pernaps, 
and  more  sound  sense  and  information,  tlum 
the  greater  part  of  the  society  in  which  he 
lived— But  the  leading  traits  belons  to  the 
whxde  class,  and  to  all  classes  indeed,  in 
similar  situations,  hi  every  part  of  the  world. 
Whenever  there  is  a  very  large  assemblage 
of  persons  who  have  no  other  occupation  biit 
to  amuse  themselves,  there  will  infallibly  be 
generated  acnteness  of  intellect,  refinement 
of  manners,  and  good  taste  in  conversation ; — 
and,  with  the  same  ceitainty,  all  profound 
thought,  and  all  serious  affection,  will  be 
genera]  I V  discarded  from  their  society.  The 
tnnltituae  of  perrons  and  things  that  force 
themselves  on  the  attention  in  such  a  scene, 
and  the  rapidity'  with  which  they  sncceea 
aach  other  and  pass  away,  prevent  any  one 
from  making  a  deep  or  permanent  impression ; 
and  the  mind,  having  never  been  tasked  to 
any  course  of  application,  and  long  habituated 
to  this  lively  succession  and  variety  of  objects, 
oomes  at  last  to  require  the  excitement  ot 
pe«petnal  change^  and  to  find  a  multiplicity 
of  niends  as  indispensable  as  a  multiplicity 
of  amusements.  Thus  the  characteristics  of 
laige  and  polished  society,  come  almost  in- 
evitably to  be,  wit  and  heartlessness^-^acnte- 
aiOss  and  perpetual  derision.  The  same  im- 
^tience  of  uniformity,  and  passion  for  va- 
riety, which  gives  so  much  grace  to  their 
eonrersation,  by  excluding  tcSiousness  and 
pertinacious  wrangling,  make  them  incapable 
of  dwelling  for  many  minutes  on  the  feelings 
and  concerns  of  any  one  individual;  wfadle 
the  constant  pursuit  of  little  gratifications,  and 
the  weak  cfread  of  all  uneasy  sensations, 
tender  them  equally  averse  from  serious  sym- 
pathy and  deep  thought.    They  speedily  find 


out  the  shortest  and  moot  pleaaaot  way  to  al 
truths,  to  which  a  short  and  a  pleasant  wa^ 
can  readily  be  discovered ;  and  then  lay  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  no  others  are  worth 
looking  after — and  in  the  same  way,  the  v  do 
such  petty  kindnesses,  and  indulge  such  fight 
sympathies  as  do  not  pat  them  toaliy  troaUe, 
or  encroach  at  all  on  their  amusements, — 
while  they  make  it  a  principle  to  wmp  then- 
selves  up  ill  those  amusements  from  the  a»> 
sault  of  all  more  engrossing  or  impoitanate 
affections. 

The  mm  for  derision  again  arises  natwaDy 
out  of  this  order  of  things.  When  pasaioD 
and  enthusiasm,  affection  and  seriooa  occona- 
tion  have  once  bieen  banished  by  a  short-«i|^t- 
ed  voluptuousness,  the  sense  of  ridicule  ia 
almost  tne  only  lively  sensation  that  remains; 
— and  the  envied  life  of  those  who  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy  themselves,  woohl 
be  utterly  listless  and  witnout  interest,  if  they 
were  not  allowed  to  lan^  at  each  other. 
Their  quickness  in  perceiving  ordinary  folhes 
and  illusions  too,  alrords  great  enoonragemenl 
to  this  laudable  practice; — and  as  none  of 
them  have  so  much  passion  or  entfaneiasm 
left,  as  to  be  deeply  wounded  by  the  shafts 
of  derision,  they  fall  li^tly,  and  without 
rankling,  on  the  lesser  vanities,  which  supply 
in  them  those  master  springs  of  human  action 
and  feeling. 

The  whole  style  and  tone  of  this  publica- 
tion affords  the  most  striking  illustration  of 
these  general  remarks.  From  one  end  of  it 
to  the  other,  it  is  a  display  of  the  most  com* 
plete  heartlessness,  and  the  most  unintermnt- 
ed  levity.  It  chronicles  the  deaths  of  half  tiiB 
author's  aoquamtance — and  makes  jests  upon 
them  all;  and  is  much  more  serious  in  dis* 
cussing  the  merits  of  an  -opera  dancer,  than 
in  considering  the  evidence  for  the  being  of  a 
God,  or  the  first  foundations  of  morality. 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  just  or  conclu- 
sive, tlmn  the  remark  that  is  forced  from  M. 
Grimm  himself,  upon  the  utter  carelessness 
and  instant  oblivion,  that  foUowed  the  death 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  active,  and 
amiable  membere  of  his  coterie; — ''tant  3 
est  vrai  que  oe  oui  nous  appellons  la  Soevet^ 
est  ce  au'il  y  a  ae  plus  leger.  de  plus  ingrat, 
et  de  plus  frivole  an  monde  !'^ 

Holding  this  opinion  very  firmly  ourselvei^ 
it  will  easily  be  beUeved  that  we  are  very  far 
from  ewnfing  the  brilliant  persons  who  com- 
posed, or  gave  the  tone  to  this  exquisite  so- 
ciety ; — and  while  we  have  a  due  admiiration 
for  the  elegant  pleasantry,  coirect  taste,  and 
gay  acnteness,  of  which  they  furnish,  peiiiaTis, 
Uie  only  perfect  models,  we  think  it  more  de- 
sirable, on  the  whole,  to  be  the  spectaton^ 
than  the  nossesson  of  those  accomplishments; 
and  would  no  more  wish  to  buy  them  at  tha 
price  of  our  sober  thinking,  and  settled  affeo- 
tions,  than  we  would  buy  the  dexterity  of  a 
fiddler,  or  a  ropedanoer,  at  the  price  of  our 
personal  respectability.  Even  in  the  days  of 
youth  and  high  spirits,  there  is  no  solid  enjoy 
ment  in  living  altogether  with  people  wb» 
care  nothing  aixmt  us ;  and  when  wa  oegio  «d 
grow  old  and  unamuseable,  thnu  aan  1M 
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60  .ottoSDrtlosB  as  to  ba  aucrouzided 
villi  tEqBe  srho  tlunk  of  nothing  but  amuse- 
ment. The  spectacle,  however,  is  gay  and 
)>eautlful  to  taoee  who  look  upon  it  with  a 
good-natured  sympathy,  or  inau]gence;  and 
uaturally  suggests  reflections  that  miay  be  in- 
teresting to  Uie  most  serious.  A  judicious 
extractor,  we  haye  no  doubt,  might  accom- 
modate both  classes  of  readers,  from  the 
aniple  magazine  that  lies  before  us« 

The  most  figuring  person  in  the  work,  and 
indeed  of  the  a^  to  which  it  belongs,  was 
beyond  all  question  Voltaire, — oi  whom,  and 
of  whose  character,  it  presents  us  with  many 
very  amusing  traits.  He  receives  no  other 
name  throughout  the  book,  than  "  The  Patri- 
arch" of  the.  Holy  Philosophical  Church,  of 
M'hich  the  authors,  and  the  greater  part  of 
their  friends,  profess  to  be  humble  votaries 
and  disciples.  The  infallibility  of  its  chief, 
however,  seems  to  havo  formed  no  part  of  the 
creed  of  this  reformed  religion:  for,  with  all 
his  admiration  for  the  wit^  ana  playfulness, 
«Lnd  talent  of  the  philo80{>hic  pontifl;  nothing 
ean  exceed  the  freedoms  in  which  M.  Grimm 
indulges,  both  as  to  his  productions,  and  his 
character.  All  his  poetry,  he  says,  after  Tan- 
cred,  is  clearly  marked  with  tne  symptoms 
of  approaching  dotage  and  decay:  and  his 
views  of  many  important  subjects  ne  treats 
as  altogether  erroneous,  shaUow,  and  con- 
temptible. He  is  particularly  ofifended  with 
hum  for  not  adopting  the  decided  atheism  of 
the  Systcme  de  la  Nature,  and  for  weakly  stop- 
ping short  at  a  kind  of  paltry  deism.  "  The 
Patriarch,"  says  he,  '^  still  sticks  to  his  Re- 
munerateur-Vc/mcury  without  whom  he  fancies 
ijie  world  would  go  on  very  ill.  He  is  reso- 
lute enough,  I  confess,  for  putting  down  the 
^od  of  knaves  and  bigots,  but  is  not  for  part- 
M2g  witli  that  of  the  virtuous  and  rational,  He 
reasons  upon  all  this,  too,  like  a  baby-;r^  y^ry 
smart  baoy  it  must  be  owned — but  a  .baby 
notwithstanding.  He  would  be  a  Jittje  puz- 
zled, I  tal^e ,  it,  if  he  were  asked  >vliat  was 
the  colour  of  his  god  of  the  virtuous  and  wise, 
&c.  &o.  He  cannot  conceive,  he  «ays,  how 
mere  raotion,undirected  by  intelligence,should 
ever  have  produced  such  a  world  as  we  in- 
habit—and we  verily  believe  him.  Nobody 
can  conceive  itr-but  it  is  a  fact  nevertheless; 
and  we  sep  it— which  is  nearly  as  good." 
We  give,  this  merely  as  a  snecimen  of  the 
.disciples .w'revere nee  towards nis  master;  for 
noth^g  cian  be  more  contemptible  than  the 
reasoning  of  M.  Grimm  in  support  of  his  own 
cUsoIating  opinions.  He  is  more  near  bein^ 
n^t.  where  he  makes  himself  merry  with 
.\ae  Patriarch's  iirnorance  of  natural  philoso- 
phy. Every  Achilles  however,  he  aads,  has 
a  vulnerable  heel — and  that  of  the  hero  of 
Ferney  is  his  Physics.* 


*  This  is  only  tme,  haw«ver,  with  regard  to  nat- 
ural history  and  chemistry;  for  as  to  the  nobler 
ipart  of  physics,  which  depends  on  science,  his  at- 
tainments were  eqnal  perhaps  to  those  of  any  of 
Ikis  afe  and  comitry,  with  the  exceptioa  of  D* Alam- 
iMtf.  Sv»n  hia  aMfonomy,  hotraver,  tlwugh  by 
jHfitfvaM  f*  mliioe  «t  faceoiulia/*  had  •  tendenoy 
m  ^«pifiria,)»i^iA^^  pdiij  Deii^  for^which.lw^ 


M.  Crrimm,h<iweyQr,feveali\rir8e  infinpi- 
ties  than  this  in  his  ^reat  preceptor.  There 
was  a  young  Mademoiselle  Kaucour,  it  seemS} 
who,  though  an  actress,  enjoyed  an  unblem- 
ished reputation.  Voltaire,  who  had  never 
seen  her,  chose  one  morning  to  write  to  the 
Marechal  de  Richelieu,  by  whom  she  was 
patronized,  that  she  was  a  notorious  prosti- 
tute, and  ready  to  be  taken  into  kerpmg  by 
any  one  who  would  offer  for  her.  Ttiis  im- 
putation having  been  thoughtlessly  communir 
cated  to  the  damsel  herself,  produced  no  litil^ 
commotion  j  and  upon  Voltaire's  being  re- 
monstrated with,  he  immediately  retracted 
the  whole  story,  which  it  seems  was  a  piece 
of  pure  invention;  and  confessed,  that  the 
only  thing  he  had  to  object  to  Madlle.  Rancour 
was,  that  he  had  understood  they  had  put  o^ 
the  representation  of  a  new  play  of  his,  in  or- 
der to  gratify  the  public  with  her  appearance 
in  comedy; — "and  this  was  enough,"  says 
M.  Grimm,  "  to  irritate  a  child  of  seventy;- 
nine,  against  another  child  of  seventeen,  who 
came  in  the  way  of  his  gratification !'' 

A  little  after,  he  tells  another  story  which 
is  not  only  very  disreputable  to  the  Patriarch, 
but  affords  a  striking  example  of  the  monstrouf 
evils  that  arise  from  religious  intolerance,  in 
a  country  where  the  "w^hole  population  is  not 
of  the  same  commjKUon.  A  Mens,  de  B.  in- 
troduced himself  into  a  protestant  family  af 
Montauban,  and  after  some  time,  publicly 
married  the  only  daughter  of  the  house,  in  the 
church  of  her  pastor.  He  lived  several  yearp 
with  her,  and  had  one  daughter — dissipated 
her  whole  property — and  at  last  deserted  her, 
aqd  married  anotner  woman  at  Paris — upon 
the  pretence  that  his  first  union  was  not  bind- 
ing, the  ceremony  not  having  been  performed 
by  a  Catholic  priest.  The  Parliament  ulti- 
mately allowed  this  plea ;  and  farther  direct- 
ed, that  the  daughter  should  be  taken  from  its 
mother,  and  educated  in  the  true  faith  in  a 
convent.  The  transaction  excited  general  la- 
dignation;  and  the  legality  of  the  sentence, 
and  especially  the  last  part  of  it^  was  verv 
much  disputed,  both  in  the  profession  and  om 
of  it ; — ^wiien  Voltaire,  to  the  astonishment  ci 
all  the  world,  thought  fit  to  put  forth  a  pam^ 
phlet  in  its  defence !  M.  Grimm  treats  th^ 
whole  matter  with  his  usual  coldness  and 
pleasantry; — and  as  a  sort  of  apology  for  this 
extraordinary  proceeding  of  his  ctief,  very 
coolly  observes,  "The  truth  is,  that  for  some 
time  past,  the  Patriarch  has  be^ri  suspected^ 
and  indeed  convicte<^  of  the  most  abominabte 
cowardice.  He  defied  the  old  Parliament  in 
his  youth  with  signal  courage  and  ii|trepidity ; 
and  now  he  cringes  to  the  new  one,  and  even 
condescends  to  be  its  panegyrist,  from  an  ab- 
surd dread  of  being  persecuted  by  it  on  tfat 
very  brink  of  the  tomb.    "  Ah !  Seigneur  Pta»" 


is  so  unmerdfully  rated  by  M.  Gfiinm.  Wjs  4k> 
not  know  many  quartaine  m  French  -poetry  mow 
beautiful  than  the  roUowing,  which  the  Patnarcih 
indited  impromptUt  one  fine  summer  eveninjf—  .  ^ 

**Toos  ces  VMtea  pays  d'Aaor  et  dfi  Laiaierei 
Tirte  dti  sein  dii  vids,  et  fbrmfa  sans  matlare. 


▲nmdto  saap  coaipas,  et  toaraaiM  saas  alva^ 

Oa|.ftAel»aaopt*|a,««nMt4»wj||»lir   ..    . 
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riarche !"  lie  eondndev,  in  the  trae  F^riman 
accent,  "  Horace  was  mnch  more  excoBable  for 
Mattering  Augustus,  vrho  had  honoured  him, 
tiiough  he  destroyed  the  repfublic.  than  you 
are,  for  justifying,  without  any  intelligible  mo- 
tive, a  proceeding  so  utterly  detestable,  and 
upon  which,  if  you  had  not  courage  to  speak 
as  became  you,  you  were  not  called  upon  to 
say  any  thing."  It  must  be  a  comfort  to  the 
reader  to  learn,  that  immediately  after  this  sen- 
tence, a  M.  Yanrobais,  an  old  and  most  re- 
spectable gentleman,  was  chivalrous  enough, 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  to  marry  the  deserted 
widow,  and  to  place  ner  in  a  situation  every 
way  more  respectable  than  that  of  which  she 
haA  been  so  basely  defrauded. 

There  is  a  great  deal,  in  the  first  of  these 
volumes,  about  the  statue  that  was  voted  to 
Voltaire  by  his  disciples  in  1770. — Pigalle  the 
sculptor  was  despatched  to  Femey  to  model 
him,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  he  affects  to 
make  in  a  letter  to  Madame  Necker,  in  which 
he  very  reasonably  observes,  that  in  order  to 
be  modelled,  a  man  ought  to  have  a  face — 
but  that  a^  and  sickness  have  so  reduced 
him,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  point  out  where- 
abouts his  had  been;  that  his  eyes  are  sunk 
IntD  pits  three  inches  deep,  and  the  small 
remnant  of  his  teeth  lecently  deserted :  that 
his  skin  is  like  old  parchment  wrinkled  over 
dry  bonesj  and  his  legs  and  arms  like  dry 
spmdles ;— in  short,  "  qu*on  n'a  jamais  sculpte 
mi  pauvre  homme  dans  cet  etat."  FhicGas 
Pigalle,  however,  as  he  calls  him,  goes  upon 
his  errand,  notwithstanding  all  these  disconr- 
agements;  and  finds  him,  according  to  M. 
Grimm,  in  a  state  of  great  vivacity.  "He 
skips  up  stairs,"  he  assures  me,  "more  nimbly 
than  all  his  subscribers  put  together,  and  is 
as  quick  as  lightning  in  running  to  shut  doors, 
iana  open  windows ;  but,  with  all  this,  he  is 
Tery  anxious  to  pass  for  a  poor  man  in  the 
last  extremities;  and  would  take  it  much 
amiss  if  he  thought  that  any  body  had  dis- 
<50vered  the  secret  of  his  health  and  vigour." 
$bme  awkward  person,  indeed,  it  appears,  has 
^en  complimenting  him  upon  the  occasion ; 
for  he  writes  me  as  follows: — "My  dear 
'friend — ^though  Fhidias  Pigalle  is  the  most 
Tirtuous  of  mortals,  he  calumniates  me  cruel- 
ly ;  I  understand  he  goes  about  saying  that  I 
am  quite  well,  and  as  sleelc  as  a  monk! — 
6udh  is  the  ungrateful  return  he  makes  for 
Ihe  pains  I  took  to  force  my  spirits  for  his 
lamusement,  and  to  puff  up  my  buccinatory 
muscles,  in  order  to  look  well  in  his  eyes ! — 
'Teaxi  Jacoues,  to  be  sure,  is  far  more  puffed 
i}p  than  I  am;  but  it  is  with  conceit — from 
which  I  am  free."  In  another  letter  he  says, 
r— "  When  the  peasants  in  my  village  saw  Pi- 
jalle  laying  out  some  of  the  instruments  of 
Biff  art,  they  flocked  rmind  us  with  great  glee, 
and  said.  Ah !  he  is  going  to  dissect  him-— 
'ftow  droll ! — BO  one  spectacle  ydu  see  is  juat 
tts  flood  for  some  people  as  another." 

The  account  Wnicii  Pigalle  himself  eives 
of  his  mission,  is  extremely  characteristic. 
For  the  first  ei^t  days,  he  could  make  oodi- 
inff  of  his  patienl,-^e  waa  so  restless  and 
fun  of  griottMs^  staits,  and  geMtOAkrtkma.^ 


/ 

He  promised  every  ni^Bt,  maeea  j  to  giVc  ntm 
a  long  sitting  next  day,  and  always  kept  ha 
word ) — but  then,  he  oould  no  more  ait  stilL 
.than  a  child  of  three  years  old.  He  dictated 
letters  all  the  time  to  his  secretary ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  kept  blowing  peas  in  the  air, 
making  pirouettes  round  his  chamber,  or  in- 
dulmng  m  other  feats  of  activity,  eaually  fatal 
to  tne  views  of  the  artist.  Poor  Pindias  ^-as 
about  to  return  to  Paris  in  despair^  without 
having  made  the  slightest  progress  m  his  de- 
sign; when  the  conversation  happening  bj 
gMxl  luck  to  turn  upon  Aaron^s  ^Iden  calf, 
and  Pigalle  having  said  that  he  did  not  think 
such  a  thing  could  possibly  be  modelled  and 
cast  in  less  than  six  months,  the  Patriarch 
was  80  pleased  with  him,  that  he  submitted 
to  any  tning  he  thought  proper  all  the  rest  of 
the  day,  and  the  model  was  completed  that 
very  evening. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  anecdotes, 
extremely  characteristic  of  the  vivacity^  im- 
patience, and  ^I'ant  of  restraint  which  distin- 
^ished  this  extraordinary  person.  One  of 
the  most  amusing  is  that  of  the  conge  m  hicb 
he  gave  to  the  Abbe  Coyer,  who  was  kind 
enough  to  come  to  his  castle  at  Femey,  A^-ith 
the  intention  of  paying  a  long  visit.  The 
second  morning,  however,  the  Patriarch  in- 
terrupted him  in  the  middle  of  a  dull  account 
of  his  travels,  with  this  perplexing  question, 
"  Do  you  know,  M.  L'Abbe,  m  what  you  differ 
entirely  from  Don  Quixoltel"  The  pooi 
Abbe  was  unable  to  divine  the  precise  point 
of  distinction :  and  the  philosopher  was  pleas- 
ed to  add,  "  Why,  you  Icnow  the  Don  took  all 


the  inns  on  his  road  for  castles, — but  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  you  take  some  castles  for 
mns."  The  Abb^  decamped  without  waitina 
for  a  further  reckoning  He  behaved  stiB 
worse  to  a  M.  de  Barthe,  whom  he  invited  to 
come  and  read  a  play  to  him,  and  afterwards 
drove  out  of  the  house,  by  the  yawna  and 
friglitful  contortions  witn  which  he  amused 
himself,  during  the  whole  of  the  perform- 
ance. 

One  of  his  happiest  repartees  is  said  to  have 
been  made  to  an  Englishman,  who  had  re- 
cently been  on  a  visit  to  the  celebrated  Hal- 
ler,  in  whose  praise  Voltaire  enlaiged  with 
great  warmth,  extolling  him  as  a  great  poet, 
a  great  naturalist,  and  a  man  of  universal 
attainments.  The  Englishman  answered,  that 
it  was  very  handsome  in  M.  De  Voltaire  to 
speak  so  well  of  Mr.  Haller,  inasmuch  as  he^ 
the  said  Mr.  Haller,  was  by  no  means  so 
liberal  to  M.  de  Voltaire.  "Ah!"  said  the 
Patriarch,  with  an  air  of  philosophic  tndal- 
gence,  "I  dare  say  we  are  botii  of  ns  very 
much  mistaken." 

*  On  another  occasion,  a  certain  M.  dcSt. 
Ange,  who  valued  himself  on  the  graceful 
tum  of  his  compliments,  having  come  to  see 
him,  took  his  leave  with  this  studied  allusion 
to  the  divereity  of  his  talents,  "My  visit  to- 
day has  only  been  to  Homer — another  morn- 
ing I  shall  pay  my  respects  to  Sophodea  aod 
Euripidea— another  to  Tadtns-Huid  another 
to  Lucian."  "AIl  Sir!"  raplied  the  fttttft. 
•roll,  "I  ant  wiefdusdly^j'-^^Fiikl  yw-tiH 
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SSQtriye  to  «eeal1  these  gentlemen  toQ^etV^ 
I.  Mercier,  who  hud  the  same  passion  fof 
fine  speeches,  lold  him  one  day,  "You  outdo 
every  body  po  much  in  their  own  way,  that  I 
anr.  tfure  you  will  beat  Fontenelle  even,  in 
longevity."  "No,  no,  Sir!"  answered  the 
Piitriarcn,  "Fontenelle  was  a  Norman;  and, 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  contrived  to  trict 
Nature  out  of  her  rights." 

One  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  witti- 
cisms that  is  noticed  in  this  collection,  is  the 
Piitriarch's  elevation  to  the  dimity  of  temporal 
fiather  of  the  Capuchins  in  his  district.  The 
cream  of  the  wmile,  however,  may  be  found 
in  the  following  letter  of  his  to  M«  De  fiiche- 
iieu« 

"  Je  voudrais  bi«o,  immMijjneiir*  Mroir  to  plaiair 
de  voQfl  donner  ma  benediction  avant  de  roourir. 
L 'expression  vous  pare! Ira  un  peu  forte :  elle  esi 
pourtant  dans  la  ven(6.  JUi  i'bonneuf  d*6tre  ca- 
pocin.  Noire  general  qai  est  a  Rome,  vtent  de 
m'envoyer  mes  patentee;  moa  tkre  est;  Frire 
Spirituel  d  Fere  Temp^rtl  de$  Ckefmtiuu  Maa- 
dez-moi  Uftiielto  devos  maitreaefts  vous  voules  re- 
tirer  du  purgatoire :  je  vous  jure  sur  ma  barbe 
cui^elle  n'y  sera  pas  dans  vingtquatre  heures. 
Comme  le  dots  me  detacher  des  biens  de  ce 
monde,  j'ai  abandonn^  a  mes  parens  ce  qui  m*eat 
d«  par  la  sucoeflsion  de  fen  madam«  la  pnneesM 
de  Gvise,  et  par  M.  voire  iotendant;  jls  iront  a 
ce  sujet  prendre  vos  ordree  qu*iia  regarderoni 
comsne  un  bienfaii.  Je  vous  donne  ma  benedic- 
tion. Slgn^  Voltaire,  Capucin  indigne,  et  qui 
n*a  pas  encore  eu  de  bonne  rortune  de  capucin." — 
pp.  54,55. 

We  have  very  full  details  of  the  last  days 
of  this  distinguished  person.  He  came  to 
Paris,  as  is  well  known,  after  twenty-seven 
years'  absence,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four: 
and  the  very  evening  he  arrived,  he  recitea 
himself  the  vrhoie  of  his  Irene  to  the  players, 
and  passed  all  the  rest  of  the  nig^t  in  cor- 
recting the  piece  for  representation.  A  few 
days  after,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  vooiit- 
ing  of  blood,  and  instantly  called  stoutly  for 
a  priest,  saying,  that  they  should  not  tkrow 
him  out  on  the  dunghill.  A  priest  was  ac- 
cordingly brought:  and  the  P&triarch  very 
^vely  subscribed  a  profession  of  his  faitn 
m  the  Christian  religion^-of  which  he  wafi 
itshamed,  and  attempted  to  make  a  jest,  as 
soon  as  he  recovered.  He  was  received  with 
unexampled  honours  at  the  Academy,  the 
whole  m^nibers  of  which  rose  together,  and 
came  out  to  the  vestibule  to  escort  him  into 
the  hall ;  while,  on  the  e.Yterior,  all  the  ave- 
nues, windows,  and  roofs  of  houseB,  by  which 
his  carriage  had  to  pass,  were  crowded  with 

Spectators,  and  resounded  with  acclamations, 
ut  the  great  scene  of  his  glory  was  the  thea- 
tre ;  in  which  he  no  sooner  appeared^  than  the 
Mrhole  audience  rose  up^  and  continued  for 
upwards  of  twenty  minutes  in  thunders  of 
applause  and  shouts  of  acclamation  that  filled 
the  whole  house  >vith  dust  and  agitation. 
When  the  piece  was  concluded,  the  curtain 
was  again  tfrawn  up,  and  discovered  the  bust 
ot  their  idol  in  the  middle  of  the  stage,  while 
the  favourite  actress  pftaeed  a  crown  or  laurel 
on  its  brows,  and  iBcited  some  verses,  the 
vfords  of  which  could  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished amidst  the  tnjntiltaous  shouts  bf  the 


spectators.  The  whole  seeme,  says  M.  Gnnmk. 

reminded  us  of  the  classic  days  of  Greece  ana 
Rome.  But  it  became  more  truly  touching  at 
the  moment  when  its  object  rose  to  retire. 
Weakened  and  agitated  by  the  emotions  he 
had  experienced^  his  limbs  trembled  beneath 
him;  and,  bending  almost  to  the  earth,  he 
seemed  ready  to  expire  under  the  weigh*!  of 
years  and  honours  that  had  beei^  laid  vpon' 
him.  His  eyes,  filled  with  tears,  still  spai  Kled 
with  a  peculiar  fire  in  the  miost  of  his  pale 
and  faded  countenance.  AH  the  beauty  and 
all  the  rank  of  France  crowded  round  mm  ia 
the  lobbies  and  staircases,  and  literally  bore 
him  in  their  arms  to  the  door  of  his  carriage. 
Here  the  humbler  multitude  took  their  turn  ; 
and,  calling  for  torches  that  all  might  get  a 
sieht  of  him,  clustered  round  his  coach,  and 
followed  it  to  the  door  of  his  lodging,  with 
vehement  shouts  of  admiration  and  triumph. 
This  is  the  heroic  part  of  the  scene ; — but  M. 
Grimm  takes  care  also  to  let  us  know,  that  tha 
Patriarch  appeared  on  this  occasion  in  lonc^ 
lace  ruffles,  and  a  fine  oaat  of  oat  velvet,  with 
a  p^rey  periwig  of  a  fashion  forty  years  old, 
which  ne  used  to  comb  every  morning  with 
his  own  h^mds,  and  to  which  nothing  at  all 
parallel  had  been  seen  for  ages — except  on 
the  head  of  Bachaumont  the  novelist,  wha 
was  known  accordingly  among  the  wits  of 
Paris  by  the  name  of  "Voltaire's  wigblock.*' 
This  brilliant  and  protracted  career,  how- 
ever, was  fast  drawing  to  a  close. — Retaining 
to  the  lastj  that  untameable  spirit  of  activity 
and  impatience  which  had  characterized  at 
his  past  life,  he  assisted  at  rehearsals  and 
meetings  of  the  Academy,  with  the  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  of  early  youtn.  At  one  of  the 
latter,  some  objections  were  started  to  hia 
magnificent  project,  of  giving  an  improved 
edition  of  their  Dictionary ; — and  he  resolved 
to  compose  a  discourse  to  obviate  those  ob- 
jections. To  strengthen  himself  for  this  task^ 
ne  swallowed  a  prodigious  quantity  of  strong 
coffee,  and  then  contmued  at  work  for  up- 
wards of  twelve  hours  without  intermission. 
This  imprudent  effort  brought  on  an  inflam- 
mation in  his  bladder]  and  being  told  by  M. 
De  Richelieu,  that  he  had  been  much  relieved 
in  a  similar  situation,  by  taking,  at  intervals, 
a  few  drops  of  laudanum,  he  provided  him- 
self with  a  lai^e  bottle  of  that  medicine,  and 
with  his  usual  impatience,  swallowed  the 
greater  part  of  it  in  the  course  of  the  night. 
The  consequence  was,  as  might  naturally 
have  been  ej^ected,  that  he  fell  into  a  sort 
of  lethargy,  and  never  recovered  the  use  of 
his  faculties,  except  for  a  few  minutes  at  -^ 
time,  till  the  hour  of  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened three  days  after,  on  the  evening  of  the 
30th  of  May,  1778.  The  priest  to  whom  hu 
had  made  his  confession,  and :  tiother,  entered 
his  chamber  a  short  time  before  he  breathed 
his  last.  He  recognized  them  witli  difficulty 
and  assured  them  of  his  respect.*!.  One  of 
them  coming  close  up  to  him,  he  threw  his 
arm  round  his  neck,  as  if  to  (imbrace  hini* 
But  when  M.  le  Cure,  taking  advantage  of 
this  cordiality,  proceeded  to  urge  him  to  make 
some  sign  or  aduiowle^jlgment  of  his  belief  iu 
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the  Christian  faith,  he  gently  pushed  him 
back,  and  said,  ''Alas!  let  me  die  in  peace.'' 
The  priest  turned  to  his  companion,  and  with 
great  moderation  and  presence  of  mind,  ob- 
served aloud,  ''You  see  his  faculties  are  quite 
gone."  They  then  quietly  left  the  apartment ; 
— and  the  aying  man,  naving  testified  his 
gratitude  to  his  kind  and  vigilant  attendants, 
and  named  several  times  the  name  of  his 
favourite  niece  Madame  I>enis,  shortly  after 
expired. 

Nothing  can  better  mark  the  character  of 
the  work  before  us,  and  of  its  author,  than  to 
state,  that  the  despatch  which  contains  this 
Striking  account  of^the  last  hours  of  his  illus- 
trious patron  and  friend,  terminates  with  an 
obscene  epigram  of  M.  Rulhiere,  and  a  gay 
critique  on  the  new  administration  of  the 
Opera  BuflTa !  There  are  various  epitaphs  on 
Voltaire,  scattered  through  the  sequel  of  the 
volume : — we  prefer  this  very  brief  one,  by  a 
lady  of  Lausanne. 

'•Ci-^t  Vti^ani  gtiU  iu  wdnrff  qu'U  gtOa,'* 

Among  the  other  proofs  which  M.  Grimm 
has  recorded  of  the  celebrity  of  this  extra- 
ordinary person,  ttie  incredible  multitude  of 
his  portraits  that  were  circulated,  deserves  to 
be  noticed.  One  ingenious  artist,  in  particular, 
qI[  the  name  of  Huber,  had  acquired  such  a 
facility  in  forming  his  countenance^  that  he 
could  not  only  cut  most  striking  likenesses 
of  him  out  of  paper,  with  scissars  held  be- 
biud  his  back,  out  could  mould  a  little  bust 
of  him  in  hall  a  minute,  out  of  a  bit  of  bread, 
and  at  last  used  to  make  his  (fon;  manufacture 
most  excellent  profiles,  by  making  him  bite 
off  the  edge  of  a  biscuit  which  he  held  to 
him  in  three  or  four  different  positions ! 

There  is  less  about  Roussaau  in  these 
volumes,  than  we  should  expect  from  their 
author's  early  intimacy  with  that  great  writer. 
What  there  is^  however,  is  candid  and  judi- 
cious. M.  Grimm  agrees  with  Madame  de 
Stael,  that  Rousseau  was  nothing  of  a  French- 
man in  his  character; — and  accordingly  he 
observes,  that  though  the  magic  of  his  style 
and  the  extravagance  of  his  sentiments  pro- 
cured him  some  crazy  disciples,  he  never  had 
any  hearty  partisans  among  the  enlightened 
Dart  of  the  nation.  He  laughs  a  sood  deal  at 
nis  affectations  and  unpardonable  animosi- 
ties^— but  gives,  at  all  times,  the  highest 
E raise  to  his  genius,  and  sets  him  above  all 
is  contemporaries,  for  the  warmth,  the  ele- 
gance, and  the  singular  richness  of  nis  style. 
He  says,  that  the  general  opinion  at  Paris  was, 
that  he  nad  poisoned  himself; — that  his  natu- 
ral disposition  to  melancholy  had  increased  in 
an  alarming  degree  after  his  return  from  Eng- 
land, and  had  been  af2::^vated  by  the  sombre 
aind  solitary  life  to  which  he  had  condenmed 
himself; — that  mind,  he  adds,  at  once  too 
strong  and  too  weak  to  bear  the  burden  of 
existence  with  tranquillity,  was  perpetually 
prolific  of  monsters  and  of  phantoms,  that 
haunted  all  his  steps,  and  drove  him  to  the 
borders  of  distractior.  There  is  no  doubt, 
continues  M.  Grimm,  that  for  many  months 
Irnfoze  his  death  he  had  firmly  persuaded 


himself  that  all  the  powers  of  Europe  lisbl 
their  eyes  fixed  upon  him  as  a  most  dangei- 
ous  and  portentous  being,  whom  they  should 
take  the  first  opportunity  to  destroy.  He  was 
also,  satisfied  tnat  M.  ae  Choiseul  had  pro- 
jected and  executed  the  conquest  of  Corsica, 
for  no  other  purpose  but  to  deprive  him  of  the 
honour  of  legislating  for  it ;  and  that  Prussia 
and  Russia  had  agreed  to  partition  Poland 
upon  the  same  jealous  ana  unworthy  con- 
sideration.  While  the  potentates  of  Europe 
were  thus  busied  in  thwarting  and  mortifying 
him  abroad,  the  philosophers,  he  was  per- 
suaded, were  entirely  devoted  to  the  same 
project  at  home.  They  had  spies,  he  firmly 
beheved.  nosted  round  all  his  steps,  and  were 
continually  making  efforts  to  rouse  the  popu- 
lace to  insult  and  murder  him.  At  the  head 
of  this  conspiracy,  of  the  reality  of  which  ho 
no  more  doubteu  than  of  his  existence,  he 
hail  placed  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  his  physi- 
cian Tronchin,  M.  D'Alembert,  and  our  au- 
thor ! — But  we  must  pass  to  characters  less 
known  or  familiar. 

The  gayest,  and  the  most  naturally  gay 
perhaps  of*^  all  the  coterie,  was  the  Abbe  6ra- 
}iani,a  Neapolitan,  who  had  resided  for  many 
years  in  Paris,  but  had  been  obliged,  very 
much  against  his  will,  to  return  to  his  own 
country  about  the  time  that  this  journal  com- 
menced. M.  Grimm  inserts  a  variety  of  his 
letters,  in  all  of  which  the  infantine  petulance 
and  freedom  of  his  character  are  distinctly 
marked,  as  well  as  the  singular  acuteness  and 
clearness  of  his  understanding.  The  first  is 
written  immediately  after  his  exile  from  Paris 
in  1770. 

"  Madame,  je  mtis  tomours  inconmliible  d' avoir 
quiii^  Parift;  er  encnre  pfuR  inconsohible  de  n*avfur 
rpf u  aucune  nouvelle  ni  de  vous,  ni  du  'paresseux 
philoeophe.  Est-il  possible  que  ce  monaire.  dans 
son  impansihilitie,  ne  aente  paa  a  auel  point  mon 
honneiir.  ma  gloire.  doni  je  me  firne.  mon  plnisir 
et  ceiai  de  mtm  amis,  dont  je  me  aoocie  beaiiroap* 
aont  ini^n^fli^  dana  rafiaire  qiis  je  hti  ai  <con6ep,  et 
combirn  je  aula  impatient  d*apprendre  qu*en  fin  la 
pacoiille  a  double  le  cap  et  paase  le  terrible  defilo 
de  la  revision :  car,  aprca  tela,  je  serai  (ranquille 
aur  te  reate. 

**  Mon  voyag*  a  6tl  tr^a  henrenx  war  la  terra  el 
rarronde;  ilamdme  A'^d'un  bonhearinconocvfible. 
Je  n'ai  jainaia  eu  chaud,  et  toujpura  le  vent  en  poup« 
aur  le  Rhone  et  aur  la  mer;  il  parolt  qae  tout  me 
pouBi^e  a  m*e]oigner  de  tout  ce  que  j'aime  au  monde. 
L'heroTsme  aera  done  bien  plus  grand  et  bien  pins 
memorable,  de  vainc^re  lea  ^lemena,  hi  nainre,  lea 
dipux  eonspir^^.  et  de  retonrner  a  Paria  en  depit 
dVux.     Oui,  Paria  eat  ma  patiie;  en  aura  beau 
m*en  exiler.  j*y  retombenti.    Attendez-voua  done 
n  me  voir  eiabli  dnna  la  rue  Fromenieau,  au  quatri- 
eme.  aur  le  derriere,  cliez  la  nomm^*e  ......  ftlla 

majeure.  La  demeurera  le  pins  grand  genie  de 
noire  age.  en  penaton  a  trente  aoiil^  par  jour ;  et  ii 
aera  heareux.  Quel  plaiair  qne  de  deKrer !  ^  Adieu. 
Je  v^us  prie  d'envoyer  voa  letirea  tou jours  a  I'liAtsI 
de  Tambnaaadeur. 

**  Grimm  esi-il  de  retour  de  son  royageT' 

Another  to  the  BarcMi  Holbach  is  nearly  in 
the  same  tone. 

"  Que  faiiea-Tona,  monetierbamn  f  Voosamnara- 
▼naa  f  La  hnronne  ae  port e-t-elle  bien  f  Comment 
vont  voa  enianaf  La  philoaophie,  dont  Tona  5tea 
lo  premier  mattro  d*hdtel,  roange-t-eUe  loqjouia 
d*un  ausai  bon  appltit  r 


f  **  Pew  VMi,  JB  iii'^natift  iB«i1»lleaB«nt  iei ;  j*  ne 
fois  jatmtnuB,  except^  deiu  on  troiiB  Fmn^ais.  Je 
■ttU  le  Gulliver  revenu  du  pays  dea  Hoyinhyims, 

3uj  ne  fail  plus  societe  qu*avec  ses  deux  chevaux. 
e  vais  rendre  des  visiles  de  devoir  aux  femnies 
des  deax  ministres  d*^tat  et  de  finances ;  et  puis  je 
dors  <m  je  rdve.  Quelle  vie !  Rien  n'amuse  iui : 
point  d'fiditi,  point  de  r^uctiona,  point  de  retenuea, 
point  de  suspensions  de  paiemens :  la  vie  y  est  d'  une 
uniformii^  tuante ;  on  ne  dispute  de  rien,  pas  m^ine 
4e  religion.  Ah  !  mon  cber  Pahs !  ah !  que  je  te 
regrette ! 

^*Donne«-moi  qnelques  notivelles  liit^raires, 
mala  n*en  attendez  pas  en  rsTanche.  Pour  les 
Srsnda  ^v^oemeno  en  Europe,  je  cruis  qiie  nous  en 
iilloiis  devenir  le  bureau.  On  dit.  en  efiet,  que  la 
flotte  Ruasea  enfin  debaroue  a  Pairas,  que  touie  la 
Mor^e  8* est  revoltee  et  declaree  en  faveur  des  de- 
barqu^,  et  que  sans  coup  ferir  its  8*en  sont  rendu» 
maitres,  except^  des  villes  de  Corinihe  et  de  Napoli 
do  Romania:  cola  meriie  confirmation.  Quelle 
■[vanture !  Nous  serons  limiirophes  des  Russes ; 
et  d'Otrante  a  P^tersbourg  il  n'v  aura  plu!*  qu'un 
pas,  el  un  petit  irajei  de  mer :  Vux  fotmina  facti. 
Une  femme  aura  fait  cela !  Cela  est  trop  beau  pour 
^tre  vrai." 

Tlte  nejct  is  not  Buch  pure  trifling. 

'I  Votts  aves  reconnu  Voltaire  dans  son  sermon  ; 
mot  jen*y  reconnaia  que  l*echo  de  feu  M.  de  Vol- 
taire. Ah  1 11  rabache  trop  a  present.  Sa  Caiberiite 
est  une  maitresse  femme,  parce  qu^elle  estiiKol- 
^nte  et  ronqaerante:  tous  les  grands  hommes 
ont  ^1^  intol^rans,  et  il  rant  T^tre.  Bi  Ton  rencontre 
sar  son  chemio  un  prince  8ot«  ii  faut  Iui  precher  la 
tolerance,  afin  qo*il  donne  dans  le  piege,  ct  que  le 
parti  ^crasc  ait  le  temps  de  se  relever  par  la  tolerance 
qu'on  Iui  accorde,  el  d^ecraserson  adversaire  a  son 
tour.  Ainsi  le  sermon  snr  la  tolerance  eat  un  ser- 
mon fait  aux  sots  ou  aux  e;ens  dupes,  ou  ii  des  gens 
qui  n*ont  aocun  ini^dt  dans  la  chiise :  voila  pour- 
quoi,  quelquefoM,  an  prince  seculier  duit  ecouter  la 
tolurance ;  c**«t  I'irsque  Taifaire  interesse  les  prSires 
eans  int6resser  les  sonveraina.  Mais  en  Pologne,  les 
^vSques  sont  tout  a  la  fols prSi reset  souveratns.  ct. 
s'its  le  penvent,  ils  feront  fort  bten  de  chaster  les 
RnsfipB.  er  d*envoyer  au  diahte  tons  les  Dtssidens ; 
et  Catherine  fera  ton  bien  d'ecraaer  les  6vdqiies  si 
cela  Iui  reussii  Moi  je  n'en  rroia  rien  ;  je  crois  que 
les  Russes  ^raseront  les  Turcs  par  oonire-coupt 
et  ne  feront  qn*oerandir  et  riSveiller  les  Polonais. 
cbmme  Philippe  11.  et  la  maison  d*Aiitriche  6cra- 
serent  rAMemogne  et  I'ltalie,  en  voulant  troubler 
la  France  qu*ila  ne  firent  qu'ennoblir :  voila  mes 
prophfetiee.'* 

**  Voire  lettre  du  8  jiiin  n^est  point  gaie ;  il  s'en 
hut  mSme  beaucoup :  vous  avouez  vous>meme  que 
Yous  n*avez  9116  quelques  luenrs  de  gaiere ;  je  crains 
que'ccia  ne  tienne  au  phy!*ique,  et  que  vous  nevous 
^oniez  pas  bien :  voila  ce  qui  me  Rehe.  Pour  moi, 
je  laie  tout  ce  que  je  puis  pour  votis  ^gsyer,  et  ce 
n'eet  pas  un  petit  efibrt  pour  rani :  car  ^e  suis  si 
ennuy^  Ae  mon  existence  ici,  qu*en  veriil  je  deviens 
homme  d'affaires  et  homme  grave  de  jour  en  jour 
<^vantage,  et  je  finirai  par  devenir  Nepolitain,  tout 
comme  un  autre.^* 

Another  contains  some  admirable  remarks 
an  the  character  of  Cicero,  introduced  in  the 
same  style  of  perfect  ease  and  familiarity. 

*'  On  peat  regarder  Cic^on  comme  litterateur, 
comme  pnilosopne  et  comme  homme  d'etat.  11. a 
^t^  un  des  plus  grands  litterateurs  qui  aient  jamais 
^te ;  il  savait  tout  ce  qu*on  savait  de  son  temps. 
oxcepi6  la  g6om6trie  et  antres  sciences  de  ce  genre. 
II  Aflh  moaiocre  philosophe :  car  it  savait  tout  ce 
q«e  lee  Grees  avaient  pene^,  et  le  rendnit  avec  une 
clart^  admirable,  mais  il  ne  penaait  rien  et  n'avaii 
pas  To  force  de  rien  imaginer.  Comme  homme 
d^etat,  Cir^ron,  ^lant  d'une  basse  extraction  ei 
voulant  parvenir,  aurait  du  se  jeter  dans  le  pan  de 
INqppositim,  de  lu  chnmbre  basse  on  da  peupte,  ai 


wBt  ?o«iex.  Cela  W  ^taii  d*mtmt  plot  aie^,  qiM 
Marias,  fondateur  de  ce  parti,  ^tait  de  son  pays.  It 
en  fut  mdme  tente,  car  il  d6buta  par  atiaquer  8^1l» 
et  par  se  lier  avec  les  gens  du  parti  de  Toppoaiiion, 
a  la  iSte  des(^uels.  apres  la  mort  de  Marius,  etaient 
Claudius, Catiiina,  Cfesar.  Mais  le  parti  des  grands 
avait  besoin  d*un  jurisconaulte  et  d  un  savant ;  oar 
lea  grands  seigneurs,  en  general,  ne  savent  ni  lira 
ni  ^crire ;  il  seniii  done  qiron  aurait  plus  besoin  do 
Iui  dans  le  parti  des  grands,  et  qu'il  y  joueraii  un 
role  plus  brillant.  11  s'y  jeta,  ei  des-lors  on  vii  un 
homme  nouveau,  un  parvenu  mele  avec  les  patri- 
ciens.  Figures- vons  en  Angleterre  un  avocat  dont 
la  oour  a  besoin  pour  faire  un  chancelier,  et  qui  soii 
par  cons^uent  le  parti  du  rainistere.  Ciceron  brills 
done  a  cot^  de  romp6c,  etc.,  toutea  lea  fois  qu*il 
eiait  question  de  choses  de  jurisprudence  \  mats  H 
Iui  manquait  la  naissance,  les  richesscs ;  et  surtout 
n'ctant  pas  homme  de  guerre,  il  jouait  de  cecot^-lH 
un  role  aubalterne.  D'ailleurs,  par  incliiiatioR 
naiurelle,  il  aimait  le  parti  de  Cesar,  et  il  ^teit 
fatigue  de  la  morgue  des  grands  qui  Iui  faisaieiit 
sentir  souvent  le  prix  des  bienfuiis  dont  on  Tavait 
conible.  II  n'ctait  pns  pusillanime,  il  eiait  incertuin ; 
il  ne  defendair  pas  des  sc^l^rats,  il  d^tendait  les  gens 
de  son  parti  qui  ne  valaient  guere  mieux  que  oeoK 
do  parti  oontraire." 

We  shaU  add  only  the  following. 

**Le  dialogue  des  tableaux  du  Louvre  int^resss 
peu  a  cinq  cents  Keues  de  Paris ;  le  baroti  de  Glei- 
chen  et  moi,  nous  en  avons  ri :  person nes  ne  noss 
aorait  entendus.  Au  reste,  a  propoa  des  lableauXv 
jeremarque  que  le  caraciere  dominant  des  Franeais 
perce  loujoura;  ils  sont  causeura,  rai^oimeurs,  bacUns 
par  essence.  Un  mauvais  tableau  enJante  une 
bonne  brochure  ;  ainsi  vous  parlerez  micux  des  ana 
que  vou*  ne  les  cifliivcrez  jamais.  II  se  trouveni 
ou  bout  du  com  pre,  dans  quelques  siecica,  que  vous 
aures  le  mieux  raisonne,  le  mieux  discut^  ce  qus 
toutes  lea  auires  nationa  auront  fail  de  mieux;. 
Cherissez  done  rimpnnierie,  cVst  voire  lot  dans  C6 
has  monde.  Mais  vous  avez  mis  un  impot  sur  le 
papier.  Quelle  sottiiicl  Plaisanterie  a  part,  an 
impdt  aur  le  papier  est  la  faute  en  politique  la  plus 
forte  i\ne  f>e  soit  eommise  en  France  depuis  an  aieole. 
II  valait  mieux  iitire  la  banquerouie  universelle,  ot 
Inisser  au  Franoais  le  phiisir  de  parler  a  {'Europe  k 
peu  de  frais.  Vous  avez  plus  conquis  de  pays  par 
les  livres  que  par  les  arnies.  Vous  ne  devex  Is 
eloire  de  la  nation  qu'a  vos  ouvrages,  et  vous  voules 
vous  forcer  a  vous  taire  !" 

'*  Ma  belle  dame,  s'il  servait  a  quelque  chose  ds 
pleurer  lea  morts.  je  viendrais  pleurer  avec  vous  Is 
perte  de  notre  Helvetiua ;  mais  la  mon  n'est  autis 
chnse  que  le  regret  des  vivans ;  si  nous  ne  le  regret* 
tons  pas,  il  n'est  pas  mort:  (out  comme  si  nous  tie 
l*avions  jamais  ni  connu  ni  aiin^,  il  ne  serait  pas  vi€. 
Tout  ce  qui  existe.  existe  en  nous  par  rapport  i 
nous.  Souvenex-vous  quo  le  petit  prophete  iiiisait 
de  la  m^taphysique  loraqu'il  etait  triste ;  i'en  fais  do 
metne  a  present.  Mais  enliii  le  mal  de  la  perte 
d'Helveiius  est  le  vide  qu'il  laisse  dans  la  ligno  du 
baraillon.  Serrons  done  les  lignes,  aiuions  nous 
davanrage,  nous  qui  restons,  et  il  n'y  paraftra  pas. 
Moi  qui  snis  le  major  de  ce  malheureux  regiment, 
je  vous  crie  a  tous :  serrez  les  lignea,  avancez,  feu  1 
On  ne  s'apercevra  pas  de  notre  perte.  Ses  enfans 
n'ont  perdu  ni  jeunesse  ni  beaute  par  In  mort  ds 
leurpere;  elles  ont  gagne  la  qualite  d'heriiicres; 
pourquoi  diable  allez-vous  pleurer  sur  leur  sortf 
Biles  se  marieront.  n'en  doutez  pas:  cetoradeett 
plu$  »ur  que  eelui  de  Calehatt.  Sa  femme  est  plus  i 
plaindre,  a  moins  qu'elle  ne  rencontre  un  gendre 
ausiii  raisonnable  que  son  mari,  ce  aui  n'est  pas 
bien  aise,  mais  plus  oisfi  a  Paris  qu'ailleurs.  Tl  ya 
encore  bien  des  incsurs,  des  vertus,  de  rh^roVame 
dans  votre  Paris;  il  y  en  a  plus  qu'ailleurs,  croyex- 
moi :  c'est  ce  qui  me  le  fait  regretter,  et  me  le  ietB 
peut-dtre  rcvoir  un  jour." 

The  notice  of  the  death  of  HthftHm^  eon^ 
tained  in  this  last  extraot,  le^uk  us  ii>twni%> 
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to  torn  to  te  passage  in  If.  Grtmin  ia  wkkdi 

this  eyent  ia  commemorated;  and  we  there 
find  a  very  full  and  curious  account  of  this 
jealous  philosopher.  Helve  tins  was  of  Dutch 
•xtiactioQ  3  and  hia  father  having  been  chief 
physician  to  the  Queen,  the  son  wan  ai^edily 
appointed  to  the  very  lucrative  situation  of 
Farmer-general  of  the  Finances.  He  was  re- 
markably ffood  tempered,  benevolent,  and 
fiberal;  and  passed  his  youth  in  idle  and  vo- 
hptuous  indulgence,  keeping  a  sort  of  seraglio 
Ma  part  of  his  establishment,  and  exercising 
himself  with  universal  applause  in  the  noble 
science  of  dancing^  in  whicn  he  attained  such 
eminence,  that  he  is  said  to  have  several 
times  supplied  the  place  of  the  famous  Dupre 
ia  the  ballets  at  the  opera.  An  unhappy  paa- 
sion  for  literary  glory  came,  however,  to  dis- 
turb this  easy  life.  The  paradoxes  and  ef- 
frontery of  Maupertuia  had  brought  science 
Uito  fashion ;  and  for  a  season,  no  supper  was 
(bought  complete  at  Paris  without  a  mathe- 
matician. Helvetius,  therefore,  betook  him- 
self inunediately  to  the  study  of  geometry : 
But  he  could  niake  no  hand  of  it ;  and  for- 
tunately the  rase  passed  away  before  he  had 
time  to  expose  himself  in  the  eves  of  the  in- 
itiated. Next  came  the  poetical  glory  of  Vol- 
taire ;— and  Helvetius  instantly  resolved  to  be 
a  poet — and  did  with  great  labour  produce  a 
long  poem  on  happiness,  which  was  not  pub- 
(fihed  however  till  after  his  death,  «»d  has 
sot  imiuroved  his  chance  for  inmiortality.  But 
it  was  the  success  of  the  President  Monte»- 
(luieu's  celebrated  Esprit  des  Loix,  that  final- 
re  decided  the  literary  vocation  of  Helvetius. 
That  work  appeared  in  1749 ;  and  in  1750  the 
Farmer-general  actually  resigned  his  ofiice  j 
iBarried,  retired  into  the  country,  spent  ten 
long  ]rears  in  digesting  his  ovm  book  De 
V  Esprit  J  by  which  ne  fondly  expected  to  rival 
tbe  fame  of  his  illustrious  predecessor.  In 
^bus^  however,  he  was  wofully  disappointed. 
The  book  appeared  to  philosophers  to  be 
nothing  but  a  paradoxical  and  laborious  repe- 
tition of  truths  and  difficulties  with  which  all 
good  thinkers  had  long  been  familiar;  and  it 
probably  would  have  fallen  into  utter  oblivion, 
oad  it  not  been  for  the  injudicious  clamour 
vhich  was  raised  against  it  by  the  bigots  and 
devotees  of  the  court.  Poor  Helvetius.  who 
had  meant  nothing  more  than  to  make  him- 
self remarkable,  was  as  much  surprised  at 
t)Le  outcries  of  the  godly,  as  at  the  silence 
of  the  philosophers :  and  never  perfectly  re- 
covered the  shock  of  this  double  disappoint- 
ment. He  still  continued,  however,  his  habits 
of  kindness  and  liberality— gave  dinners  to 
the  men  of  letters  when  at  Paris,  and  hunted 
iind  compiled  philosophy  with  great  perse- 
verance m  the  country.  His  temper  was  eo 
good,  that  his  society  could  not  fail  to  be 
agreeable ;  but  his  conversation,  it  seems,  was 
not  very  captivating ;  he  loved  to  push  every 
matter  of  discussion  to  its  very  last  results ;  and 
reasoned  at  times  so  very  loosely  and  largely, 
M  to  be  in  danger  of  being  taken  for  a  person 
very  much  overtaken  with  liquor.  He  died  of 
Saot  in  liis  stomach,  at  the  age  of  fifty-ox; 
«p^MM»  wthoi^  is  now  oomj^etely  foigotteii. 


Nobody  kno^rsa  batftir «1r  a  i, 
figure  la  this  book,  than  Madaaie  GBOvrauir. 
Active,  reasonable,  indulgent,  and. munificent 
beyond  example  for  a  woman  in  private  life, 
she  laid  a  sure  claim  to  popularity  by  taking 
for  her  maxim  the  duty  ot  "giving  auyd  Ibr* 
giving;"  and  showed  herself  so  gentle  in  her 
deportment  to  children  and  servant^  that  if 
she  had  not  been  overcome  with  an  unlvcilty 
passion  for  intrigue  aud  notoriety,  she  might 
nave  afforded  one  exception  at  i^ist  to  the 
general  heartlesaness  of  the  society  to  wluch 
she  belonged «  Some  of  the  repartee*  le- 
corded  of  her  In  these  volume^  are  very 
remarkable.  M.  de  Rulhiere  threatened  to 
make  public,  certain  very  indiscreet  remarks 
on  the  court  of  Ruasia,  from  the  sale  of  which 
he  expected  great  profits.  Madame  GeoffriB^ 
who  tnought  ne  would  get  into  difficulties  br 
taking  such  a  step,  offered  him  a  very  hand- 
some sum  to  put  nis  manuscript  in  the  fire. 
He  answered  ner  with  many  lofty  and  ani- 
mated observations  on  the  nieanness  and  un- 
worthiness  of  taking  money  to  suppress  truth. 
To  all  which  the  lady  listened  with  the  vtmost 
complacencv;  and  merely  replied,.  "Well! 
eay  yourself  how  much  more  you  musthare." 
Another  mot  of  hers  became  an  establisited 
canon  at  all  the  tables  of  Paris*  The  Comte 
de  Cbigny  was  wearying  her  one  evening 
with  some  interminable  story,  when,  upon 
somebody  sending  for  a  part  of  the  dish  be- 
fore him,  he  took  a  little  knife  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  began  to  carve,  talking  air  the 
time  aa  before.  "Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said 
Madame  Goeffrin,  a  little  out  of  patience, 
"at  table  there  should  only  be  large  knives 
and  short  stories.  In  her  old  age  she  was 
seized  with  apoplexy;  and  her  daughter^ 
during  her  illness^  reiupe^  access  to  the  phi- 
losophers. When  she  recovered  a  little,  she 
laughed  at  the  precaution,  and  made  her 
daughter's  apology— by  saying,  "She  had 
done  like  Goafrey  of  BouilloQ>-<lefended  her 
tomb  from  the  Infidels."  The  idea  of  her 
ending  in  devotion,  however,  occasioned  much 
merriment  and  some  scandal  among  her  phi- 
losophical  associates. 

Tne  name  of  Marmontel  occurs  very  often 
in  this  collection ;  but  it  is  not  attended  -vsith 
any  distinguished  honours.  M.  Grimm  ac- 
cuses him  of  want  of  force  or  passion  ia  his 
style,  and  of  poverty  of  invention  and  little- 
ness of  genius.  He  says  something^  however, 
of  more  importance  on  occasion  of  the  fir^t 
representation  of  that  writer's  foolish  little 
piece,  entitled,  "iSi7vain."  The  courtiers  and 
sticklers  for  rank,  he  observes,  all  pretended 
to  be  mightily  alarmed  at  the  tendenev  of  this 
little  opera  in  one  act;  and  the  Due  de  Noailles 
took  the  trouble  to  say,  that  its  plain  object 
was  to  show  that  a  gentleman  could  do  noth* 
ing  so  amiable  as  to  marry  his  maid  servant, 
and  let  his  cottagers  kill  his  game  at  their 
pleasure.  It  is  really  amusing,  continues  M. 
Grimm,  to  observe,  how  positive  many  peoj^a 
are,  that  all  this  is  the  remit  of  a  deep  plot 
on  the  part  of  the  £ncvclopediste&  ana  tnai 
this  silly  farce  is  the  fruit  of  a  solenm  con- 
spiracy against  the  privileged  ouiBr%  sjhI  ia 
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mpport  ri  tbe  homble  doolrioe  of  wj^imI 
equality.  If  they  would  only  cond^sceud  tc- 
consult  me^  however,  he  cQnQliMle«^  I  coulo 
pUige  them  with  a  much  simpler,  though  !«»» 
magnificent  solution  of  the  mystery^  the  truth 
heing,  that  the  extravagance  of  M.  Marmon- 
tePs  little  plot  proceeds  neither  from  his  love 
of  equality,  nor  from  the  commands  of  an  anti- 
social conspiracy,  but  purely  from  the  poverty 
of  hiB  imagmation^  and  his  want  of  talent  for 
dramatic  composition.  It  «»  always  much 
oyire  easy  to  astonish  by  e^mvagwce,  than 
to  interest  by  natural  repreoeatatiojas;  and 
those  commonplaces,  of  love  triumphing  over 
pride  of  birth,  and  oenevolence  getting  the 
better  of  feuoal  prejudices,  are  among[  the 
most  vulgar  resources  of  those  who  are  inca- 
pable of  devising  incidents  at  once  probable 
and  pathetic. 

This  was  written  in  the  year  177(^; — wid 
while  it  serves  to  show  u^,  that  the  imputa- 
tion of  conspiracies  against  the  throne  and 
the  altar,  of  which  succeeding  times  were 
doomed  to  hea/  so  much,  were  by  no  means 
an  original  invention  of  the  age  which  gave 
theni  the  greatest  encouragement,  it  may 
help  also  to  show  upon  what  slight  founda- 
tion such  imputations  are  usually  hazarded. 
Great  national  changes,  indeed,  are  never  the 
result  of  conspiracies — but  of  uajises  laid  deep 
and  wide  in  tne  structure  and  condition  of  ao- 
cuety. — and  which  necessarily  produce  those 
oombiiiations  of  uidividuals,  woo  seem  to  be 
the  authors  of  the  revolution  when  it  happens 
tp  be  ultimately  brought  about  by  their  in- 
strumentality. The  Holy  Church  Philosophic 
of  Paris,  however,  was  certainly  quite  inno- 
cent of  any  such  intention ;  and,  we  verily  be- 
lieve, haa  at  no  time  any  deeper  views  in  its 
oomicils  than  are  expressed  m  the  following 
extract  from  its  registers. 

*'  Comme  il  eet  d* usage,  dans  notre  rainie  Eeliaa 
philoaophioue,  de  noua  reunir  quelquetois  pour  don- 
D9r  aax  me\Q»  d»  salurnires  ei  utiles  instructions 
sur  I'^iai  actiiel  de  la  foi.  lea  progrea  el  bonnea 
•uvrea  de  noa  fr^rea,  j*ai  Thonneur  de  toos  adrea- 
•er  leaannnnceaet  bans  qui  ont  eu  lieu  a  ta  suite  de 
Mf^  dernier  sermon." 

**  Frere  Thomaa  fait  savoir  qu'it  a  eompoa^  an 
Euai  Mur  let  Fetnmeitf  qui  fera  un  onvrage  con- 
Bid^rablo.  L'CsIise  esiime  la  pnret^  de  moeuia  et 
tea  Teriiia  de  frere  Thomaa:  elle  craint  qu'il  ne 
fonnaisse  pas  encore  aasec  lea  femmea ;  elle  lui 
eonaeiile  de  se  lier  plus  intimement,  s*il  ae  pent, 
pne  quelquea  unea  dea  heroines  qu'il  frequente, 

rur  le  plus  grand  bien  de  eon  ouvrace ;  et,  pour 
plus  grand  bien  de  son  stvle,jelle  (e  conjure  de 
consid^rer  combien,  snivant  la  decouverte  de  notre 
ttlustreparriarrhe,  Tadji^ctif  afiUblit  souvent  le  sub- 
•tantif,  qiioiqu*il  a'y  rapporte  en  eaa,  en  nouibre  et 


'  Sc9ur  Necker  fait  aavoir  an*elle  doonera  ton- 
jours  a  dtiier  les  vendredia:  rEglise  a*y  rendra, 
parre  qu*elle  fait  caa  de  aa  personne  Pt  de  celle  de 
son  ^ponx ;  elle  voudrait  pouvoir  en  dire  autant  de 
ion  ciiiainier. 

**  ScBur  de  rRapinaaae  (kit  savoir  que  aa  Ihrtune 
oe  lui  permet  paa  d'offrir  ai  a  dtner,  ni  ii  aouper,  et 
qu*eile  n'en  a  paa  moina  d'envie  de  recavoir  ches 
•lie  lea  frures  qui  vondroni  y  venir  dig^rer.  L*£glise 
ni'onlonna  de  lui  dire  qu^elle  a*y  rendra,  et  que, 
qnand  on  a  autant  d*e»prit  et  de  nitrite,  on  peut  ae 
passer  de  henat^  et  de  fortune. 

**  Mure  Geoffrin  fait  8av/iirqu*elle  renonvelle  lea 
Ueiiaas  «t^kM•  ^rohibiiivfa  d«a  m^nAm  pi4p4dsiHM« 
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H-au'il  ae  sera  (IM  plus  pirmia  qpic  pas  la  n«6  da 
Mrler  chez  elle  ni  d'aflairea  ini^neuiea  ni  a'afiairea 
.^xterieures ;  ni  d*aliaircs  de  la  cour,  ni  d'a(r:iires  da 
:«  ville ;  ni  Se  paix,  ni  de  guerre ;  ni  de  religion, 
ni  de  gouvernement ;  ni  de  th^ologie.  ni  da  m^tm* 
physique ;  ni  de  grammaire,  ni  de  nitiaiQue ;  oi,  en 
general,  d'aucune  maii^re  ouelconque ;  et  qu'elia 
com  met  dom  Burigni,  benedictm  oe  robe  ooufte, 
p<>ur  faire  taire  tout  la  monde,  a  cauae  de  aa  dez» 
t^rit^,  connue,  et  du  grand  credit  dont  il  jouit,  et 

C>ur  dtre  grond^  par  elle.  en  particuJier,  de  loutea 
a  cQQtraventiona  a  cea  d^ienaea  L^E^lisa,  coa« 
sid^rant  qua  le  silence^  et  notammoat  aur  les  ma« 
tiarea  dont  est  queation,  n'eai  paa  aon  fort,  proroet 
d'obeir  autant  qu*elle  y  aera  contraime  par  forms 
de  violence.*' 

We  hear  a  great  deal,  of  oottrye,  of  Did^rnif 
in  a  work  of  which  he  was  partly  the  author ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  him  the  praiae 
of  ardour,  originality,  and  great  ocoaaional 
eloquence.    Yet  we  not  only  feel  neither  re- 
spect nor  affection  for  Didt&rot — ^but  can  sel" 
dom  read  any  of  his  lighter  pieoea  without  ^ 
certain  decree  of  dii^at.   There  »  a  tope  of 
ld^cktBuardt9mr-{we  really  can  find  no  other 
word) — both  in  his  indecency  and  his  i»o- 
fanity,  which  we  do  not  secollect  to  have  met 
with  in  any  other  good  writer;  and  which  is 
apt,  we  think,  to  prove  revolting  even  to  those 
who  are  a^ustomed  to  the  ficence  of  thit 
fraternity.    They  who  do  not  choose  to  look 
into' his  Religuuse  for  the  full  illustration  of 
this  remark — ^and  we  advise  no  one  to  look 
there  for  any  thing — ^may  find  it  abundantly, 
though  in  a  less  fis^grant  lorra,  in  a  httle  essay 
on  women,  which  is  inserted  in  these  volumea 
as  a  sujpplement  or  coirective  to  the  laxge* 
work  of  M.  Thomas  on  that  subject.    We 
mu^t  say,  however,  that  the  whole  tribe  of 
French  writers  who  have  had  any  preteiisiona 
to  philosophy  for  the  last  severity  years,  are 
infected  with  a  species  of  indeUcaey  which  ia 
peculiar,  we  think,  to  their  nation  ]  and  stiDcee 
us  as  more  shameful  and  ofiiensive  than  any- 
other.    We  do  not  know  very  well  how  to 
describe  it,  otherwise  than  by  saying,  that  it 
consists  in  a  strange  combination'  of  physical 
science  with  obscenity,  and  an  attempt  to 
unite  the  pedantic  and  dis^ting  details  of 
anatomy  and  physiology,  with  imogee  of  to^ 
luptuousness  and  sensuality; — an   attempt^, 
we  think,  exceedingly  disguatirg   and  de- 
basing, but  not  in  the  least  degree  either 
seductive  or  amusing.    Maupertuis  and  Vol- 
taire, and  Helvetius  and  Diderot,  are  full  of 
this.  Bufibn  and  d'Alembert  are  by  bo  meane 
free  of  it ;  and  traces  of  it  may  even  be  dis* 
covered  in  the  writings  of  Rousseau  himself, 
We  could  pardon  some  details  ia  the  Emile 
—or  the  Confesaiona  ;-*bat  we  own  it  appears 
to  us  the  most  nauseous  and  unnatural  of  all 
things,  to  find  the  divine  Julie  herself  inform- 
ing OBT  cousin,  with  much  complacency,  that 
a&  had  at  last  discovered,  that "  quoique  son 
ccsur  trop  tendre  avoit  besoin  d'amouf,  aee 
sens  n'avoient  plus  besoin  d'mi  amant." 

TTie  following  epigram  is  a  little  in  the 
taste  we  have  been  condemning; — ^but  it  haa 
the  merit  of  being  excessively  clever.  Ma- 
dame du  Cbatelat  had  long  lived  separata 
from  her  husband,  and  wan  understeod  to  re^ 
ceive  the  boniage  of  two  knrere^VolUure  apid 
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M.  do  St.  Lambert.  She  died  in  childbirth; 
and  the  following  dramatic  elegy  was  circu- 
lated all  over  Paris  the  week  after  that  catas- 
trophe. 

"JIf.  de  CActelcf .— Ah !  ce  n'est  pas  ma 
feute ! 

'•  M.  de  Voltaire. — Je  Pavais  predit ! 

«  M.  de  St,  Lambert— EWe  Pa  voulu !" 

CrebiUon  the  younger  is  naturally  brought 
to  our  recollection  by  the  mention  of  wit  and 
indecency.  We  have  an  account  of  his  death, 
and  a  just  and  candid  estimate  of  his  merits, 
in  one  of  the  volumes  before  us.  However 
frivolous  and  fantastic  the  style  of  his  novels 
may  appear,  he  liad  still  the  merit  of  invent- 
ing that  style,  and  of  adorning  it  with  much 
ingenuity,  wit,  and  character.  The  taste  for 
his  writings,  it  seems,  passed  away  very  ra- 
pidly and  completely  in  France;  and  long 
before  his  death,  the  author  of  the  Sophoj  and 
Les  Egaremens  du  Caur  et  de  VEsjnrity  had 
the  mortification  to  be  utterly  forgotten  by 
flie  pyblic.  M.  (Jrimm  thinks  this  reverse  of 
fortune  rather  unmerited ;  and  observes,  that 
in  foreign  countries  he  was  still  held  in  esti- 
mation, and  that  few  French  productions  had 
had  such  currency  in  London  as  the  Sapha. 
The  reason  perhaps  may  be,  that  the  manners 
and  characters  which  the  French  ai  once 
knew  to  be  unnatural,  might  be  mistaken  by 
IIS  for  true  copies  of  French  originals.  It  is  a 
little  more  difficult,  however,  to  account  for 
the  fact,  that  the  perusal  of  his  works  inspired 
a  joung  lady  of  good  family  in  this  country 
with  such  a  passion  for  the  author,  that  she 
ran  away  from  her  friends,  came  to  Paris, 
married  him,  and  nursed  and  attended  him 
with  exemplary  tenderness  and  affection  to 
his  dying  day.  But  there  is  nothing  but  luck, 
good  or  bad— as  M.  Grimm  sagely  observes — 
m  this  world.  The  author  of  a  licentious 
novel  inspires  a  romantic  passion  in  a  lady  of 
rank  and  fortime^  who  crosses  seas,  and 
abandons  her  family  and  her  native  country 
for  his  sake ;— while  the  author  of  the  Nouvelte 
Heloisej  the  most  delicate  and  passionate  of 
all  lovers  that  ever  existed,  is  obliged  to  clap 
tip  a  match  with  his  singularly  stupid  cham- 
bermaid ! 

Of  all  the  loves,  however,  that  are  recorded 
in  this  chronicle,  the  loves  of  Madame  du 
Deffaut  and  M.  de  Ponte-de-Vesle,  are  the 
most  exemplary ;  for  they  lasted  upwards  of 
fifty  years  without  quarrel  or  intermission. 
The  secret  of  this  wonderful  constancy  is,  at 
all  events,  worth  knowing ;  and  we  give  it  in 
the  words  of  an  authentic  dialo^e  between 
this  venerable  Acm6  and  Septimms. 

•'  Pont-dc- Vesle  ? — Madame  ? — Ou  Step-vous  ? 
— Au  coin  de  voire  chemin^e.— Couch6  les^ieds 
siir  les  rhenets,  comme  on  est  chez  ses  armsf — 
Oui,  MRdiinne.-^II  fnut  convenir  qn'il  ei«f  pen  de 
liaisoAB  aassi  anciennea  que  la  ndtrc. — Cela  est 
vrai.— II  y  a  cinquanie  ana-^Oui,  cinquante  ana 
paases. — Et  dans  ce  loni;  interviille  aucun  nuage, 
pas  meine  Tjipparenre  d'une  broiiiUerie. — C'eat  ce 
qnc  j'ni  toiijoupB  ndmire. — Maia,  Ponf-de-Vesle, 
cela  lie  viendrait-il  point  de  ce  qu'an  fond  nous 
•vona  tottjoiim  ete  fort  indiflerens  Fun  a  Tautre  I— 
Cela  an  pourrait  bwn,  Madame." 

-  The  evening  thiareteraa  admirer  died,  she 


came  rather  late  to  a  great  supper  in  \he  ne^k' 
bourhood ;  and  as  it  was  known  that  she  made 
it  a  point  of  honour  to  attend  on  him,  the 
catastrophe  was  generally  suspected.  She 
mentioned  it,  however,  herself,  immediately 
on  coming  in  i — adding,  that  it  was  lucky  he 
had  gone  off  so  early  in  the  evening,  as  she 
might  otherwise  have  been  prevented  from 
appearing.  She  then  sate  down  to  table,  and 
made  a  very  hearty  and  merry  meal  of  it ! 

Besides  Pont-de- Vesle,  however,  this  cele- 
brated  lady  had  a  lover  almost  as  ancient,  in 
the  Presicfent  Henault — whom  also  she  had 
the  misfortune  to  survive ;  though  he  had  the 
complaisance,  as  well  as  his  predecessor,  to 
live  to  near  ninety  years  for  her  sake.  The 
poor  president,  however,  fell  into  dotage,  be- 
fore his  death;  and  one  day,  when  in  that 
state.  Madame  du  Deffant  having  happened 
to  asK  him,  whether  he  liked  her  or  Madame 
de  Castelmoron  the  best,  he,  quite  unconscious 
of  the  person  to  whom  he  was  speaking,  not 
only  declared  his  preference  of  the  absent 
lady,  but  proceeded  to  justify  it  by  a  most 
feeling  and  accurate  enumeration  of  the  vicei 
and  defects  of  his  hearer,  in  which  he  grew 
so  warm  and  eloquent,  that  it  was  quite  im- 
possible either  to  stop  him,  or  to  prevent  all 
who  were  present  from  profiting  by  the  com- 
munication. When  Madame  de  Chatelet  died, 
Madame  du  Deffant  testified  her  grief  for  the 
most  intimate  of  her  female  acquaintance,  by 
circulating  all  over  Paris,  the  very  next  morn- 
ing, the  most  libellous  and  venomous  attack 
on  her  person,  her  understanding,  and  hex 
morals.  When  she  came  to  die  herself,  how- 
ever, she  met  with  just  about  as  much  sym- 
pathy as  she  deserved.  Three  of  her  dearest 
iriends  used  to  come  and  play  cards  every 
evening  by  the  side  of  her  couch — and  as  she 
chose  to  die  in  the  middle  of  a  very  interest- 
ing game,  they  quietly  played  it  out — and 
settled  their  accounts  before  leavingHhe  apart- 
ment. We  hope  these  little  traits  co  near  to 
justify  what  we  ventured  to  say  in  the  outset^ 
of  the  tendency  of  large  and  agreeable  aociety 
to  forlify  the  heart; — at  all  events,  they  give 
us  a  pretty  lively  idea  of  the  liaisons  thai 
united  kindred  souls  at  Paris.  We  might  add 
to  the  number  several  anecdotes  of  the  Presi- 
dent Henault — and  of  the  Baron  d'Holbach, 
who  told  Helvetius,  a  little  time  before  the 
death  of  the  latter^  that  though  he  had  liv«d 
all  his  life  with  irritable  and  indigent  men  of 
letters,  he  could  not  recollect  Inat  he  had 
either  quarrelled  with,  or  done  the  smallest 
service  to,  any  one  amonff  them. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  admirable  criticism 
in  this  wotk,  upon  the  writings  and  genius  of 
almost  all  the  author's  contemporaries — DoraL 
Piron,  Millot,  Bernard,  Mirabeau.  Moncrif, 
Colardeau,  and  many  others,  more  or  leu 
generally  known  in  this  country ;  nor  do  we 
know  any  publication,  indeed,  so  well  calcii* 
lated  to  give  a  stranger  a  just  and  comprehen- 
sive view  jof  the  recent  literature  of  France. 
The  little  we  can  afford  to  extract,  however, 
must  be  hung  upon  names  more  notorious. 

The  publi^ion  of  a  stupid  journal  of  Jfoit- 
tmgM*§  Travels  in  Italy  gives  M.  Grimiii  an 


wamtmcmtte. 


'  Mportntiity  of  flaying  mmeftliing^  of  the  Casays 
m  that  moet  agreeable  yeteran.  Nothing  can 
be  more  just  tnan  the  greater  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing dbseryationfl. 

"  Quoi-qu*il  y  ait  dans  sea  EsfaU  unc  infinity  de 
faits  d^anecdotea  et  de  ciiaiion9,  il  ri'esi  [kib  difficile 
4e  8*apperce7oir  que  sea  Etudes  n*etaicnt  ni  vastes 
ni  profondea.  11  n*avatt  goere  lu  que  quelqnea  po- 
9lea  latins,  qaelquea  Urrea  de  ▼oyage,  ei  son  deneque 
elfloii  Pluiaraue.** 

'*  De  tiiua  lea  aufeara  qui  nous  resient  de  I'an* 
tiquite.  Plutarque  est,  aana  contredit,  celui  qui  a 
recueilli  le  plus  de  v^riten  de  fait  et  de  ppeculaiion. 
Sea  CBdTres  sont  une  mine  indpuisable  de  himieres 
cK  de  eonnaissancea :  c'est  vreiment  V  Eitcvclop^ie 
des  anciena.  Montaiene  nous  en  a  donne  la  fleur. 
«t  il  V  a  ajoa>e  lea  leiiejiiona  lea  plus  fines,  et  aor- 
tout  lea  reaultats  lee  plus  aecreta  de  aa  propre  ex- 
perience. II  me  semble  done  que  si  j^avais  a  donner 
une  id^  de  sea  E»sait,  je  diraia  en  deux  mota  que 
c'est  un  commentaire  que  Montaigne  fit  sur  lui- 
mime  en  m^itant  lea  ^riis  de  rlutarque.  .  Je 
pense  encore  uoe  je  diraia  mal:  ce  aerait  lui  pr8ter 
un  prOget.  •  .Montaigne  n*en  avait  aucun.  En  met- 
tam  la  plume  a  la  main,  il  paraii  n' avoir  aongS  qu*au 

Iilaisir  de  cauaer  familierement  avec  aon  lectnur.  II 
ui  rend  compre  de  ses  lectures,  de  ses  pens^es,  de 
•es  reflexions,  sans  suite,  sans  dessein :  il  vent  avoir 
le  plaiair  de  penaer  tout  baut,  et  il  en  jouit  a  aon 
aise.  II  die  aouvent  Plutarque,  .parce  que  Plu- 
tarque ^tait  son  livre  favori.  La  aeule  loi  qu'il 
semble  s*dtre  preacriie,  c'est  de  ne  jamais  parler 
que  de  ce  gui  1  iiit^ressait  vivement :  de  la  Penereie 
•t  la  vivaciie  de  ses  expressions,  la  grace  et  rorigi- 
Ifalit6  de  aon  langage.  Son  esprit  a  cette  assurance 
ec  eette  franehise  aimable  que  Ton  ne  trouve  que 
dans  ces  enfans  bian  n^,  dont  la  conirainie  Hu 
monde  et  de  T^ucation  ne  gona  point  encore  lea 
mouvemena  facilea  et  naturels." 

'  After  a  fltiU  farther  enoomiarn  on  the  sonnd 
•mae  of  this  favourite  -writer,  M.  Grimm  con- 
oiiide»— 

"Peraonnc  n'a-t-il  done  pens^  plus  que  Mon- 
taigne t  Je  Fignore.  Mais  ce  que  je  crois  bien 
sayoir,  c*est  que  personne  n'a  di(  avec  plus  de  aim- 
pdtcite  ce  qu'il  a  aenti,  ce  qu'il  a  p^'ns^.  On  ne  peut 
lien  ajouter  a  Teloge  qu'il  a  fait  lui-mSme  de  aon 
ouvrage ;  e'  e»l  ici  un  litfre  de  bonne  foL  Cela  est 
divin.  et  cela  est  exact." 

••  Qu'est-ce  cue  toutes  les  connaissances  hu- 
maines  f  le  cercle  en  est  si  born6 !  .  . . .  Bf  depuis 
qaatre  mille  ans,  qu'a-t-on  fait  pn«r  I'eienarer 
Momesqnien  a  dit  quelqua  part.  qu*il  IravnULaU  it 
IMS  Unrede  douae  Mjrss.  f  »i  eoniiemdrali  tout  ee  que 
noui  favons  sur  la  mitajihysique^  la  Politique  et  la 
Morale,  et  tout  ce  que  de  grande  auteurs  ont  ovhlii 
dans  lee  volumet  quails  ont  donnes  enr  cen  eciencea- 
7^  .  . .  .  Je  snis  fr^s  s6rieusement  p^rsuad6  qu'il 
m  tenait  qu*a  lui  d'aceoinplir  ce  grand  projet.*' 

Montesquieu,  Buffon,  and  Ra}mal  are  the 
only  authors,  we  think,  of  whom  M,  Grimm 
speaks  with  serious  respect  and  admiration. 
Great  praise  is  lavished  upon  Robertson's 
Charles  V. — Young's  Night  Thoughts  are  said, 
and  with  justice,  to  be  rather  ingenious  than 
pathetic ;  and  to  show  more  of  a  gloomy  im- 
agination than  a  feeling  heart. — Thomson's 
Seasons  are  less  happily  stigmatized  as  ex- 
cessively ornate  and  artificial,  and  said  to 
Rtand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Georgics, 
that  the  Lady  of  Loretto,  with  all  her  tawdry 
fiiierv;  bears  to  the  naked  graces  of  the  Venus 
do  Medici. — Johnson's  Life  of  Savage  is  ex- 
lolled  as  exceed  it. gly  entertaining — though 
the  auth'>r  is  laughea  at,  in  the  tnie  Parisian 
tiCB^6,  ft«r  not  harmg  made  a  jeet  rf  his  hen>. 


— Ha  wkeaworth's  Toyagea  are  also  very  nmcli 
commended :  and  Sir  William  Jones'  letter  to 
AnqMtH  du  rerroriy  is  said  to  be  capable,  with 
a  few  retrenchments,  of  being  made  worthy^ 
of  the  pen  of  the  Patriarch  nimself. — ^Mrs.' 
Montagu's  Essay  on  Shakespeare  is  also  «p^ 
plauded  to  the  full  extent  of  its  merits ;  and. 
indeed,  a  very  laudable  degree  of  candour  anu 
moderation  is  observed  as  to  onr  national  taste 
in  the  drama. — Shakespeare,  he  observes,  it 
fit  for  us,  and  Racine  for  them;  and  each 
should  be  satisfied  with  his  lot,  and  would  do 
well  to  keep  to  his  own  national  manner. 
When  we  attempt  to  be  regular  and  dignified, 
we  are  merely  cold  and  stiff;  and  when  they 
aim  at  freedom  and  eneiigy,  they  become  ab- 
surd and  extravagant.  'The  celebrity  of  Gar- 
rick  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  less  at  Paris 
than  in  London, — their  greatest  actor  being 
familiarly  designated  "  Le  Garrick  Francois." 
His  powers  of  pantomime,  indeed,  were  uni* 
versally  inteUigible,  and  seem  to  nave  made 
a  prodigious  impression  upon  the  theatrical 
critics  of  Prance.  But  his  authority  is' quoted 
by  M.  Grimm,  for  the  observation,  that  there 
is  not  the  smallest  aiiitn'ty  in  the  tragic  dec« 
lamation  of  the  two  countries; — so  that  an 
actor  who  could  give  the  moet  astonishing  ef- 
fect to  a  passage  of  Shakespeare,  would  not, 
though  perfectly  master  of  French,  be  able  to 
guess  how  a  single  line  of  Racine  should  be 
spoken  on  the  stage. 

We  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  the  dramaj 
however,  without  observing,  with  what  an 
agreeable  surprise  we  discovered  in  M.  Grimm, 
an  auxiliary  m  that  battle  which  we  have  for 
some  time  waged,  though  not  without  trepida- 
tion, against  the  theatrical  standards  of  France, 
and  in  defence  of  our  own  more  free  and  irreg- 
ular drama.  While  a  considerable  part  of  our 
own  men  of  letters,  carried  away  by  the  author- 
ity and  supposed  unanimitv  of  the  continenta] 
judges,  were  disposed  to  desert  the  cause  of 
Shakespeare  and  Nature,  and  to  recognize 
Racine  and  Voltaire,  as  the  only  true  models 
of  dramatic  excellence,  it  tnms  out  that  the 
greatest  Parisian  critic,  of  that  beat  age  of 
criticism,  was  of  opinion  that  the  very  idea 
of  dramatic  excellence  had  never  been  de- 
veloped in  France;  and  that,  from  the  verr 
causes  which  we  have  formerly  specifiedL 
there  was  neither  powerful  passion  nor  real 
nature  on  their  stage.  After  giving  some  ac- 
count of  a  play  of  La  Harpers,  he  observes, 
"I  am  more  and  more  confirmed  in  the 
opinion,  that  true  tragedy,  such  as  has  never 
yet  existed  in  France^  must,  after  all,  be  writ- 
ten in  prose ;  or  at  least  can  never  accommo- 
date itself  to  the  pompous  and  thetorical  tone 
of  our  stately  versifiration.  The  ceremonious 
ancf  affectea  dignity  which  belongs  to  such 
compositions,  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
just  imitation  of  nature,  and  destructive  of  all 
true  pathos.  It  may  be  very  fine  and  very  po- 
etiod :  but  it  is  not  dramatic : — and  accord- 
ingly I  have  no  hesitation  in  maintaining,  that 
all  our  celebrated  tragedies  belong  to  the  efie 
and  not  to  the  drarrnOie  division  of  poetry. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  a  dramatic^ 
Terse,  vrhieh  did  not  interfere  with  simplioity 
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<ir  fuaiUtfity  of  4ietioii ;  bvt  a» we  have  noQe, 
wo  must  make  up  Oar  minda  to  compose  our 
trage^iiea  in  prose,  if  we  ever  expect  to  have 
9tfiy  that  may  deserve  the  iiaioe.  What  then  ?" 
h&  ooiitinues;  "must  we  throipfrour  Racines 
«nd  Yoltaires  in  the  firel — hy  n»  means; — 
on  the  contcary,  we  must  keep  them,  smd 
ijtudy  and  admire  them  more  tnan  ever; — 
but  with  right  o  inceptions  of  their  true  nature 
^d  merit — as  masterpieces  of  poetry,  and 
ceasoning,  and  descriptiou ; — as  the  first  worka 
of  the  first  geniuses  that  ever  adorned  any 
nation  under  heaven  :~iBut  not  as  tragedies^ 
—not  as  pieces  intended  to  exhibit  natural 
diaracters  and  passions  speaking  their  own 
langua^  and  to  produce  that  terrmle  impres- 
aion  which  such  pieces  alone  can  produce. 
Considered  in  that  light,  their  coldness  and 
ehildishnesa  will  be  inmiediately  apparent ; — 
and  though  the  talents  of  the  artist  will  al- 
wave  be  cozumicuous.  their  naisapplication 
and  failure  will  not  oe  less  so.  With  the 
frospect  that  lies  before  us,  the  best  thing, 
ferhaps,  that  we  can  do  is  to  go  on,  boasting 
of  the  unparalleled  excellence  we  have  at- 
tained. But  how  speedily  should  our  boastings 
be  silenced  if  the  present  raoe  of  children 
should  be  succeeded  by  a  generation  of  men! 
Here  is  a  theory,"  conclodes  the  worthy  Baron, 
a  little  alarmed  it  would  seem  at  his  own  te- 
merity. <<  which  it  would  be  easy  to  oonfirm 
and  illustrate  much  more  com^etely — if  a 
man  had  a  desire  to  be  stoned  to  death  before 
the  door  of  the  Theatre  FrangoisI  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  till  I  am  better  prepared  for  the 
honours  of  martyrdogi,  I  must  entreat  you  to 
keep  the  secret  of  my  infidelity  to  yourself." 

3iderot  holds  yery  nearly  the  same  lan- 
guage. After  a  long  dissertation  upon  the 
qlfierence  between  real  and  artificial  dignity. 
he  proceeds, — '*'  What  foUowa,  then,  from  all 
tfaia — ^but  that  tragedy  is  still  to  be  invented 
ia  France ;  and  that  the  ancients,  with  all  their 
iiuilts,  were  probably  much  nearer  inventing 
it  than  we  luive  been? — Noble  actions  and 
•entimeiits,  with  simple  and  familiar  language, 
are  among  its  first  elements  ] — and  I  strongly 
.  suspect,  that  for  these  two  hundred  years,  we 
have  mistaken  the  stateliness  of  Madrici  for 
t^e  heroism  of  Rome.  If  once  a  man  of  ge- 
nius shall  venture  to  give  to  his  characters 
aind  to  his  diction  the  simplicity  of  ancient 
dignity,  plays  and  players  will  be  very  di£er- 
ent  things  from  what  they  areoow.  Sut  how 
much  ofthis,"  he  adds  also  in  a  fit  of  syrapa- 
thetio  terror^  '<  could  I  venture  to  say  to  any 
body  but  vou!  I  should  be  pelted  in  the 
streets,  if  i  were  but  suspected  of  tbe  blas- 
phemies I  have  just  uttered." 

With  the  assistance  of  two  such  allies,  we 
shall  renew  the  combat  against  the  Continental 
dramatists  with  fresh  spirits  and  confidence ; 
and  shall  probably  Gna  an  early  opportunity 
tp  brave  the  field,  upon  that  important  theme. 
In  the  mean  time  we  shall  only  remark,  that 
we  suspect  there  is  something  more  than  an 
analogy  between  the  government  and  political 
constitution  of  the  two  countries,  and  the  char- 
acter of  their  drama.  The  tragedy  of  the 
'OmtioeBt  ia  conoaifiad  il.  the  very  geaiua  and 


spirit  of  abfldate  lonaiyhy— the  j 
cial  stateliness — ^the  same  slow  moving  of  .few 
persona — the  same  suppression  of  ordinary 
emotions,  and  ostentatious  diapky  of  lofty 
sentiments,  and.  finally,  the  same  jealousy  of 
the  interference  of  lower  agents,  and  the  same 
horror  of  vulgarity  and  tumult.  When  we 
consider  too.  that  m  the  countries  where  thia 
form  of  the  drama  has  been  established,  the 
Court  is  the  chief  patron  of  the  theatre,  and 
courtiers  ahnost  its  only  supporters,  we  shall 
probably  be  inclined  to  think  that  thia  uni- 
formity of  character  is  not  a  mere  accidental 
coincidence,  but  that  the  same  causes  which 
have  stamped  those  attributes  on  the  serious 
hours  of  its  rulers,  have  extended  them  t» 
those  mimic  representations  which  were  orig- 
inally devised  for  their  amusement.  In  Eng- 
land, again,  our  drama  has  all  along  partakea 
of  the  mixed  nature  of  our  government, — 
persons  of  all  degrees  take  a  share  ia  botk, 
each  in  his  own  peculiar  charaeterand  fashion : 
and  the  result  has  been,  in  both,  a  ranch 
greater  activity,  variety,  and  vfeour,  than  was 
ever  exhibited  under  a  more  exclusive  system,. 
In  England,  too^  the  stage  has  in  general  been 
dependent  on  the  nation  at  lai^ie,  «id  not  ou 
the  favour  of  the  Court;— ^nd  it  is  natuial  to 
suppose  that  the  character  of  its  exhibitions 
has  been  affected  by  a  due  consideration  of 
that  of  the  miscellaneous  patron  whose  feel- 
ings it  was  its  business  to  gmtify  and  reflect. 
After  having  said  so  much  about  the  stage, 
we  cannot  afford  loom  either  for  the  quarrels 
or  witticisms  of  the  actors,  which  are  report- 
ed at  great  length  in  tkese  volumes — or  for 
the  absurdities,  however  ladierouS)  of  the 
"  Diou  de  Danse^^  as  old  Vestris  ycleped  him- 
self—or even  the  fampus  "  affaire  du  Menuet'^ 
which  distracted  the  whole  court  of  France 
at  the  marriage  of  the  late  King.  We  cau 
allow  only  a  sentence  indeed  to  &e  elabocata 
dissertation  in  which  Dideiot  endeavoom  te 
prove  that  an  actor  is  all  the  worse  for  bavins 
any  feeling  of  the  passions  he  represents,  and 
is  never  so  sure  to  agitate  the  soiiis  of  his 
hearers  as  when  his  own  is  perfectly  at  ease. 
We  are  persuaded  duit  this  is  not  correctly 
true; — though  it  might  take  more  distinctions 
than  the  subject  is  worth,  to  fix  preeisely 
where  the  truth  lies.  It  is  plain  we  think,, 
however,  that  a  good  actor  must  have  a  capO' 
cityy  at  least,  of  all  the  paasiona  whose  Ian- . 
gu8£^e  he  mimics,— and  we  are  rather  inclined 
to  think,  that  he  must  also  have  a  tranjsient 
feeling  of  them,  whenever  his  nurox^ry  is 
very  successful.  That  the  emotion  should  be 
very  short-lived,  a^d  should  give  way  to  tri- 
vial or  comic  sensations,  with  very  utile  in- 
terval, afibids  but  a  slender  presumplioa 
against  its  reality,  when  we  consider  how 
rapidly  such  contradictory  feelings  succeed 
each  other,  in  light  minds,  in  the  real  business 
of  life.  That  real  passion,  again,  never  would 
be  so  graceful  and  dignified  as  the  couoter- 
feited  passion  of  the  stage,  is  either  an  im- 
peachment oi'  the  acouracy  of  the  onpy,  or  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  The  real  passion  of  a 
noble  and  dignified  character  must  always  be. 
dignified  aoa  gtaceful,— and  if  OpQar^^heji 
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Aftnatty  bleeding  In  t1^  llenate-lloTiBe.  folded 
his  rol>e  around  bim,  that  he  might  fall  with 
decorum  at  the  feet  of  hia  assassin^  why 
ahotild  we  say  (hat  it  is  out  of  nature  for  a 
player,  both  to  sympathise  with  the  passions 
of  his  hero,  and  to  think  of  the  figure  he 
makes  in  the  eyes  of  the  spectators?  Strong 
conception  is,  perhaps  in  every  case,  attended 
with  a  temporary  belief  of  the  reality  of  its 
objects^ — and  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to 
copy  with  tolerable  success  the  syniptoms  of 
a  |)owerful  emotion,  without  a  very  nvelv  ap- 
prehension and  recollection  of  its  actual  pre- 
sence. We  have  no  idea,  we  own,  that  the 
copy  can  ever  be  given  without  some  {partici- 
pation in  the  emotion  itself— or  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  repeat  pathetic  words,  and  with  the 
true  tone  and  gestures  of  tiassion,  with  the 
same  indifference  with  whicn  a  schoolboy  re- 
peats his  task,  or  a  juggler  his  deceptions. 
The  feeling,  we  believe,  is  often  very  mo- 
mentary; and  it  is  this  which  has  misled 
those  who  have  doubted  of  its  existence. 
But  there  are  many  strong  feelinp;s  equally 
fleeting  and  undeniable.  The  feelings  of  the 
spectators^  in  the  theatre,  though  frequently 
more  keen  than  they  experience  anywhere 
else,  are  in  general  infinitely  less  durable  than 
those  excited  by  real  transactions ;  and  a  lu- 
dicrous incident  or  blunder  in  the  perform- 
ance! ^^^^  carry  the  whole  house,  in  an  instant. 
from  sobbing  to  ungovernable  laughter :  Ana 
even  in  real  life,  we  have  every  day  occasion 
to  observe,  how  quickly  the  busy,  the  dissi- 
pated, the  frivolous,  and  the  very  youthful, 
can  pass  from  one  powerful  and  engrossing 
emotion  to  another.  The  dailjr  life  of  Vol- 
taire, we  think,  might  have  furnished  Diderot 
with  as  many  and  as  striking  mstances  of  the 
actiMd  succession  of  incongruous  emotions,  as 
be  has  collected  from  the  theatrical  life  of 
Sophie  Amoud,  to  prove  that  one  part  of  the 
miccessioa  most  necessarily  have  oeen  ficti- 
tious. 

There  are  various  traits  of  the  oppressions 
and  abuses  of  the  government,  incidentally 
noticed  in  this  work,  which  maintains,  on  the 
wholeu  a  yery  aristocratical  tone  of  politics. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  relates  to  no  less 
a  person  than  the  Marechal  de  Saxe.  This 
great  warrior,  who  is  known  never  to  have 
taken  the  field  without  a  small  travelling  se- 
r^Uo  in  his  suite,  had  engaged  a  certain 
ludUe.  Chantilly  to  attend  mm  in  one  of  his 
campaigns.  The  ladv  could  not  prudently 
declme  the  honour  of  the  invitation,  because 
she  was  very  poor;  but  her  heart  and  soul 
were  devoted  to  a  young  pastry  cook  of  the 
name  of  i^vart,  for  whose  sake  she  at  last 
broke  out  of  the  Marshal's  camp,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  arms  of  her  lover ;  who  reward-. 
ed  her  heroism  by  immediately  making  her 
liis  wife.  The  history  of  the  Marshal's  la- 
mentation on  finding  himself  deserted,  is 
purely  ridiculous,  and  is  venr  well  told ;  bttt 
.our  faelings  take  a  very  di^rent  character, 
when,  npon  reading  a  little  ferther,  we  find 
that  tms  iUustrioas  person  had  the  baseness 
and  brataHty  to  apply  to  his  sovereign  for  a 
Icf/fv  A  (HKftcl  to  Torce  tlus  onfortttaata  "troman 


ifrom  ^e  itrms  of  hefr  lawful  fiusband,  and  W 
compel  her  to  submit  again  to  his  embraces,— 
and  that  the  court  was  actually  guilty  of  thtt 
incredible  atrocity  of  granting  such  an  order! 
It  was  not  only  grante<l,  M.  Grimm  assure* 
us,  but  executed, — and  this  poor  creature  was 
draped  from  the  house  of  her  husband,  and 
conducted  by  a  file  of  grenadiers  to  the  quarw 
ters  of  his  highness,  where  she  remained  till 
his  death,  the  unwilling  and  disgusted  victrm 
of  his  sensuality!  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
regret  the  subversion  of  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, that  admitted,  if  but  once  in  a  century, 
of  abuses  so  enormous  as  this:  But  the  tone 
in  which  M.  Grimm  notices  it,  as  a  mere^ov- 
blesse  on  the  part  of  U  Grand  Maurictj  gives 
us  reason  to  think  that  it  was  by  no  meanb 
without  a  parallel  in  the  contemporary  history. 
In  England,  we  verily  believe,  there  nevet 
was  a  time  in  which  it  would  not  have  pro- 
duced insurrection  or  assassination. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  iti 
this  philosophical  journal,  is  that  wliich  con- 
tains the  author's  estimate  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  philosophy.  Not  beins 
much  more  of  an  optimist  than  ourselves,  M. 
Grimm  fhinks  that  good  and  evil  are  pretty 
fairly  distributed  to  the  different  generations 
of  men;  and  that,  if  an  age  of  philosophy  be 
happier  in  some  respects  than  one  of  ignor 
ance  and  prejudice,  there  are  particulars  in 
which  it  is  not  so  fortunate.  Pnilosophy,  he 
thinks,  is  the  necessary  fruit  of  a  certain  ex- 
perience and  a  certain  maturity ;  and  impliet| 
in  nations  as  well  as  individuals,  the  extinc- 
tion of  some  of  the  pleasures  as  well  a»  the 
follies  of  early  life.  All  nations,  he  observes, 
have  begun  with  poetry,  and  ended  with  phi- 
losophy—or, rather,  have  passed  through  the 
region  of  philosophy  in  their  way  to  that  of 
stupidity  and  dotage.  They  lose  the  poetical 
passion,  therefore^  before  thev  acquire  tka 
taste  for  speculation ;  and,  with  it,  they  lotto 
all  faith  in  those  allusions,  and  all  interest  in 
those  trifies  which  make  the  happiness  of  the 
brightest  portion  of  our  existence.  If,  in  this 
advanced  stage  of  society,  men  are  less  btuta), 
they  are  also  less  enthusiastic ; — ^if  they  am 
more  habitually  beneficent,  they  hare  less 
warmth  of  affeotion.  They  are  oelivered  in- 
deed from  die  yoke  of  many  prejudices;  but 
at  the  same  time  deprived  or  many  motives 
of  action.  They  are  more  prudent,  but  mofe 
anxious — are  more  aflectea  with  the  general 
interests  of  mankind,  but  feel  less  for  their 
neighbours;  and,  while  curiosity  taki»  tlfe 
place  of  admiration,  are  more  enlightened,  bilt 
far  less  delighted  widi  the  utiiverse  in  wluoh 
they  are  placed. 

The  effect  of  this  phdosophical  spirit  on  the 
arts,  is  evidently  unihvonrable  on  the  whole. 
T^ir  end  and  object  is  delight,  and  that  of 
philosophy  is  truth;  and  the  talent  that  seeks 
to  instruct,  will  rarely  condescend  to  aim 
ttierely  at  pleasing.  Hacine  and  Moliere,  and 
Boileau,  were  satisfied  with  famishing  amuse- 
ment to  such  men  as  Louis  XIV.,  andC6ibeil| 
and  Tureime ;  but  the  ^ninses  of  the  pte^ 
ent  day  pretend  to  nothmg  less  than  enSght- 
Miing  tifayeir  ivlets ;  and  tiM  saitto  yMBgnilte 
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who  would  ibmedy  have-  made  their  de&i^ 
with  a  pastoral  or  a  tragedy,  now  generally 
leave  college  with  a  new  system  of^  philoso- 
phy and  government  in  their  portfolios.  The 
very  metaphysical^  pry'"g>  *^^  exoounding 
lura  of  mind  that  is  nourished  by  the  spirit 
of  philosophy,  unquestionably  deadens  our 
aansibihty  to  those  enjoyments  which  it  con- 
verts into  subjects  of  speculation.  It  busies 
itself  in  endeavouring  to  understand  those 
emotions  which  a  simpler  age  was  contented 
with  enjoying  ;--and  seeking,  like  Psyche,  to 
have  a  distinct  view  of  the  sources  of  our 
pleasures^  is  punished,  like  her,  by  their  in- 
stant annihilation. 

Religion,  too,  continues  M.  Grimm,  consid- 
eied  as  a  source  of  enjoyment  or  consolation 
in  this  world,  has  suffered  from  the  progress 
of  philosophy,  exactly,  as  the  £ne  arts  and  af- 
fections have  done.  It  has  no  doubt  become 
infinitely  more  rationaL  and  less  liable  to 
atrocious  perversions;  out  then  it  has  also 
become  much  less  enchanting  and  ecstatic — 
much  less  prolific  of  sublime  raptures,  bea- 
tific visions,  and  lofty  enthusiasm.  It  has 
suffered,  in  short,  in  the  common  disenchant 
ment;  and  the  same  cold  spirit  w^hich  has 
chased  so  many  lovely  illusions  from  the  earth. 
has  dispeopled  heaven  of  half  its  marvels  ana 
its  rolendours. 

We  could  enlai^e  with  pleasure  upon  these 
just  and  interesting  speculations;  but  it  is 
time  we  should  think  of  drawing  this  article 
to  a  close ;  and  we  must  take  notice  of  a  very 
extraordinary  transaction  which  M.  Grimm 
has  recordeci  with  regard  to  the  final  publica- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Encyclojfedie.  The  re- 
daotiwi  of  this  great  work,  it  is  known,  was 
ultimately  conmed  to  Diderot ;  who  thought 
it  best,  after  the  disturbances  that  had  been 
excited  by  the  separate  publication  of  some 
of  the  earlier  volumes,  to  keep  up  the  whole 
of  the  last  ten  till  the  printing  was  finished ; 
and  then  to  put  forth  tlie  complete  work  at 
onoe.  A  bookseller  of  the  name  of  Breton^ 
who  was  a  joint  proprietor  of  the  work,  haci 
the  charge  of  the  mechanical  part  of  the  con- 
cern ;  but,  being  wholly  illiterate,  and  indeed 
without  pretensions  to  literature,  had  of 
coarse  no  concern  with  the  correction,  or  even 
•  the  perusal  of  the  text.  This  person,  how- 
ever, who  had  heard  of  the  clamours  and 
threatened  prosecutions  which  were  excited 
by  the  freedom  of  some  articles  in  the  earlier 
volumes,  took  It  into  his  head,  that  the  value 
and  security  of  the  proper^  1/ mWht  be  improv- 
ed, by  a  prudent  castigation  ofthe  remaining 
Eirts ;  and  accordingly,  after  receiving  from 
iderot  the  last  proofs  and  revises  of  tie  dif- 
ferent articled,  took  them  home,  and,  with  the 
Bssistanoe  of  another  tradesman,  scored  out, 
altered,  and  suppressed,  at  their  own  discre- 
tiou,  all  the  passages  which  they  in  their  wis- 
dom apprehended  might  give  ofifence  to  the 
court,  or  the  church,  or  any  other  persons  in 
.authority — giving  themselves,  for  the  most 
part,  no  sort  of  trouble  to  connect  the  disjoint- 
.ed  passages  that  were  left  after  these  mutila- 
tions—and  sometimes  soldering  them  together 
;With  masses  of  their  own  stupid  vul^Uy. 


Aflter  these  precious  ai9r1jontioa8<TQ?99.qpinr 
pleted,  Ihev  threw  of  the  full  iihpression; 
and,  to  make  all  sure  and  irremediable^  con- 
signed both  the  manuscript  and  the  original 
proofs  to  the  flames !  Such,  says  M.  Grimm, 
IS  the  true  explanation  of  that  mass  of  im« 
pertinences,  contradictions,  and  incoherence*, 
with  which  all  the  world  has  been  struck^  in 
the  last  ten  volumes  of  this  great  compilation. 
It  was  not  discovered  till  the  very  eve  of  the 
publication ;  when  Diderot  having  a  desir?  to 
look  back  to  one  of  his  own  articles,  printed 
some  years  before,  with  difRculty  obtained  a 
copy  of  the  sheets  containing  it  from  the 
warehouse  of  M.  Breton — and  found,  to  his 
horror  and  consternation,  that  it  had  been  gar- 
bled and  mutilated,  in  tne  manner  we  have 
just  slated.  His  rage  and  vexation  on  the 
discovery,  are  well  expressed  in  a  long  letter 
to  Breton,  which  M.  Grimm  has  engrossed  in 
his  register.  The  mischief  however  was  ir- 
remediable, without  an  intolerable  delay  and 
expense;  and  as  it  was  impossible  for  the 
editor  to  take  any  steps  to  bring  Breton  16 
punishment  for  this  "horrible  forfait "  with- 
out openly  avowing  the  intended  publication 
of  a  work  which  the  court  only  tolerated  by 
affecting  ignorance  of  its  existence,  it  was  at 
last  resolved,  with  many  tears  of  rage  and 
vexation,  to  keep  the  abomination  secret — at 
least  till  it  was  proclaimed  by  the  indignant 
denunciations  of  the  respective  authors  whose 
works  had  been  subjected  to  such  cruel  mu- 
tilation. The  most  surprising  part  of  the 
story  however  is,  that  none  of  these  authors 
ever  made  any  complaint  about  the  matter. 
Whether  the  number  of  years  that  bad  elaps- 
ed since  the  time  when  most  of  them  luid 
furnished  their  papers,  had  made  them  in- 
sensible of  the  alterations — whether  they  be- 
lieved the  change  effected  by  the  base  hand 
of  Breton  to  have  originated  with  Diderot, 
their  legal  censor — or  tnat,  in  fact,  the  altera- 
tions were  chiefly  in  the  articles  of  the  said 
Diderot  himself,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say; 
but  M.  Grimm  assures  us,  that,  to  his  aston- 
ishment and  that  of  Diderot,  the  mutilated 
publication,  when  it  at  last  made  its  appear- 
ance, was  very  quietly  received  by  the  in- 
jured authors  as  their  authentic  production, 
and  apologies  humbly  made,  by  some  of  them, 
for  impenections  tKat  had  been  created  by 
the  beast  of  a  publisher. 

There  are  many  curious  and  original  anec- 
dotes of  the  Empress  of  Russia  in  this  book ; 
and  as  she  always  appeared  to  advantage 
where  munificence  and  clemency  to  individu- 
als were  concerned,  thev  are  certaiinly  calcu- 
lated to  give  us  a  very  uivourable  impression 
of  that  extraordinary  woman.  We  can  only 
afibrd  room  now  for  one,  which  characterises 
the  nation  as  well  as  its  sovereign.  A  popu- 
lar poet,  of  the  name  of  SumarokoflT,  had 
quarrelled  with  the  leading  actress  at  Moscow, 
and  protested  that  she  should  never  agam 
have  the  honour  to  perform  in  any  of  his  tra^ 
gedies.  The  Governor  of  Moscow^  however, 
not  being  aware  of  this  theatrical  feud, 
thought  fit  to  order  one  of  Sumarokoff 's  trage- 
dies lor  representation,  and  also  to  command 
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Ih0  Mirioas  of  the  offanding  actreM  on  the 
9GcaflioQ.  SumarokofT  did  not  venture  to  take 
4Uiy  step  asainst  his  Excellency  the  Gover- 
nor ;  bat  whea  the  heroine  advanced  in  full 
Muscovite  cofittume  on  the  stage,  the  indig- 
nant poet  rushed  forward  from  behind  the 
•cenesy  seized  her  reluctantly  by  the  collar 
and  waist,  and  tossed  her  furiously  from  the 
boards.  He  then  went  home,  and  indited  two 
queruloiu  and  sublime  efustles  to  the  Em- 
press. Catherine,  in  the  midst  of  her  gigantic 
Bchemes  of  conquest  and  improvement,  had 
the  patience  to  sit  down  and  address  the  fol- 
lowing good-humoured  and  sensible  exhorta- 
tion to  the  disordered  bard. 

'*  Monsieur  SumarokofT,  j*ai  €t6  fort  6tonn6e  de 
votre  lettre  dii  28  Janvier,  ei  encore  plus  de  celie 
.du  premier  !■  evrier.  Touies  d«ux  contiennent,  a 
ce  quM  me  semble,  dea  plaintee  contre  la  Belmon- 
tia  qui  pourtant  n*a  fait  que  auivre  lea  ordrea  du 
oomte  S:$oltikofr  Le  feld-marechal  a  desire  de  voir 
repr^nicr  vofre  trag^die ;  cela  vous  fait  honneur. 
n  £iait  oonvenable  de  voua  conformer  au  deair  de  la 
premiere  peraonne  en  autoritS  a  Moacou ;  meia  ai 
elle  a  jucc  a  propos  d'ordonner  que  ceite  piece  Hit 
representee,  il  fallait  execuier  aa  volont^  aana  con- 
testation, je  croia  que  voua  Bavez  mieux  que  per- 
aonne combien  de  reaped  m^riient  dea  liommes  qui 
ont  aervi  avec  gtoire,  et  dont  la  tdte  eat  couverie  de 
-ebeveuK  blanca;  c'eat  povrquoi  ie  voua  conaeille 
d'^viier  de  pareiilea  diapotea  a  ravenir.  Par  ce 
moyen  voua  conaerverez  la  tranquillity  d*iime  qui 
•at  n&easaire  pour  voa  ouvragea,  et  il  me  sera  tou- 
loors  plua  agceablede  voir  les'pnsaiona  repnlsenidea 
dans  voa  dramea  que  de  lea  lire  dana  voa  Icttroa. 

*'  Aa  aurplua,  je  auia  votre  affectionn^e. 

Siftne  Cathbrine." 

"  Je  conaeille,"  adda  M.  Grimm,  "a  tout  min- 
iitre  charg6  du  d^partemcnt  dea  leitres  de  cachet, 
d'enr^giairer  ce  formulaire  a  son  grefTe,  et  a  tout 
faaaard  de  n'en  jamais  d6!ivrer  d'autrea  aux  poetes 
et  a  tout  ce  qui  a  droit  d*dtre  du  genre  imtable, 
e*eat-a-dune  enfant  et  fba  par  6tM.  Aprea  cette 
leltre  qui  m^riie  peut-Stre  autant  I'immorulite  que 
lea  monumena  de  la  aagesae  et  de  la  gli)ire  du  regne 
BCtuel  de  la  Russia,  je  meurs  de  peur  de  m'affermir 
dana  la  pens^e  h^r^tique  que  I'esprit  ne  gate  jamaia 
Hen,  meme  sw  le  trdne.'^ 

But  it  is  at  last  necessary  to  close  these  en- 
tertaining volumes, — though  we  have  not 
been  able  to  furnish  our  readers  with  any 
thing  like  a  fair  specimen  of  their  various  and 


miscellaneous  contenta.  Whoeirer  iviahes  t9 
see  the  economist  wittily  abuse d^-to  read  a 
full  and  picturesque  account  of  the  tragical 
rejoicings  that  filled  Paris  with  mourniiic;  at 
the  marriage  of  the  late  King — to  k  am  how 
Paul  Janes  was  a  writer  of  pastorals  and  love 
songs — or  how  they  made  carriages  of  leather, 
and  evaporated  diamonds  in  1772 — to  trace 
the  debut  of  Madame  die  Stael  as  an  author  at 

the  age  of  twelve,  in  the  year ! — to  im- 

derstand  M.  Grimm's  notions  on  suicide  and 
happiness — to  know  in  what  the  unique  charm 
of  Madlle.  Thevenin  consisted — ^anu  in  what 
manner  the  dispute  between  the  patrons  of 
the  French  and  the  Italian  music  was  con- 
ducted— will  do  well  to  peruse  the  five  thick 
volumes,  in  which  these,  and  innumerable 
other  matters  of  equal  importance  are  difr> 
cussed,  with  the  UJent  and  vivacity  with 
which  the  reader  must  have  been  struck,  in 
the  least  of  the  foregoing  extracts. 

We  add  but  one  trivial  remark,  which  is 
forced  upon  us,  indeed,  at  almost  every  pa^ 
of  this  correspondence.  The  profession  of  btr 
erature  must  be  much  wholesomer  in  France 
than  in  any  other  country: — for  though  the 
volumes  before  us  may  be  regarded  as  a  great 
literary  obituary,  and  recorcT  the  deaths,  we 
suppose,  of  more  than  an  hundred  persons  of 
some  note  in  the  world  of  letters^  we  scarcely 
meet  with  an  individual  who  is  less  than 
seventy  or  eighty  years  of  age — and  no  very 
small  proportion  actually  last  till  near  ninety 
or  an  hundred — although  the  ffreater  part  of 
them  seem  neither  to  have  lodged  so  higl^ 
nor  lived  so  low,  as  their  more  active  and  atv> 
stemious  brethren  in  other  cities.  M.  Grimm 
observes  tliat^  by  a  remarkable  fatality,  Eu- 
rope was  deprived,  in  the  course  of  little  more 
than  six  months,  of  the  splendid  and  com- 
manding talents  of  Kousseau,  Voltaire,  Haller, 
Linnaeus,  Heide^er,  Lord  Chatham,  and  Le 
Kain— -a  constellation  of  genius,  he  adds,  that 
when  it  set  to  us,  must  have  carried  a  dazzling 
light  into  the  domains  of  the  King  of  Terrors, 
and  excited  no  small  alarm  in  his  ministers — 
if  they  bear  any  resembhmce  to  the  ministeip 
of  other  sovereigns. 


(Jantrars,  1810.) 

limoirs  of  ike  JJift  and  Writings  of  Victor  Alfieri.    Written  by  Himself. 

pp.614.    London:  1810. 

Tun  book  contains  the  delineation  of  an 
extraordinary  and  not  very  engaging  charac- 
ter; and  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  a  great  poetical  genius.  It  is  de- 
serving of  notice  in  both  capacities — ^but 
chiefly  in  the  first;  as  there  probably  never 
ivas  an  Instance  in  which  the  works  of  an 
mnthor  were  more  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
)uB  personal  peculiarities.  Pride  and  enthu- 
siasm— irrepressible  vehemence  and  ambition 
-.^md  an  arrogant,  fastidious,  and  somewhat 
-QMTOW  system  of  taste  and  opinions,  were  the 


2  vols.  8to. 


treat  leading  features  in  the  mind  of  Alfieri. 
trengthened,  and  in  some  degree  produced, 
by  a  loose  and  injudicious  education,  those 
traits  were  still  further  developed  by  the  pre- 
mature and  protracted  indulgences  of  a  venr 
dissipated  youth;  and  when,  at  last,  they  aa- 
mitted  of  an  application  to  study,  imparted 
their  own  character  of  impetuosity  to  those 
more  meritorious  exertions :-— converted  a 
taste  into  a  passion ;  and  left  him,  for  a  great 
part  of  his  life,  under  the  influence  of  a  true 
and  irresistiblo  inspiration.    Every  thiqg  in 
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Him,  indeed,  appeats  to  Imve  bean  passion  and 
ungovemed  impulse;  and,  while  he  was 
raised  above  the  common  level  of  his. degene- 
rate countrymen  by  a  stern  and  self-veilled 
haughtines^  that  might  have  become  an  an- 
cient Roman,  he  was  chiefly  distinguished 
from  other  erect  spirits  by  the  vehemence 
which  formed  the  basis  of  nis  character,  and 
by  the  uncontrolled  dominion  which  he  al- 
lowed to  his  various  and  successive  propensi- 
ties. So  constantly  and  entirely,  indeed,  was 
he  under  the  influence  of  these  domineering 
attachments,  that  his  whole  life  and  character 
might  be  summed  up  by  describing  him  as 
the  victim,  successively,  of  a  passion  for 
horses — a  passion  for  travelling — a  passion  for 
literature — and  a  passion  for  what  he  called 
Independence. 

The  memoirs  of  such  a  Kfe,  and  the  con- 
fessions of  such  a  man,  seem  to  hold  out  a 
promise  of  no  common  interest  and  amuse- 
ment. Yet,  though  they  are  hete  presented 
to  us  with  considerable  fulness  and  apparent 
fidelity,  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  been 
much  amused  of  interested  by  the  perusal. 
There  is  a  proud  coldness  in  the  narrative, 
which  neither  invites  sympathy,  nor  kindles 
the  imagination.  The  autnor  seems  to  dis- 
dain giving  himself  en  sfectaele  to  his  readers; 
and  chronicles  his  various  acts  of  extrava- 
gance and  fits  of  passion,  with  a  sober  and 
ranguid  gravity,  to  which  we  can  recollect  no 
parallel.  In  this  review  of  the  events  and 
feelings  of  a  life  of  adventure  and  agitation, 
lie  is  never  once  betrayed  into  the  genuine 
language  of  emotion ;  but  dwells  on  the  scenes 
of  his  childhood  without  tenderness,  and  on 
the  struggles  and  tumults  of  his  riper  years 
without  any  sort  of  animation.  We  look  in 
vain  through  the  whole  narrative  for  one 
gleam  of  that  magical  eloquence  by  which 
Rousseati  transports  us  into  the  scenes  he  de- 
scribes, and  into  the  heart  which  responded 
to  those  scenes, — or  even  for  a  trait  of  that 
social  garrulity  which  has  enabled  Marmontel 
and  Cumberland  to  give  a  grace  to  obsolete 
anecdote,  and  to  people  the  whole  space 
around  them  with  living  pictures  of  the  beings 
among  whom  they  existed.  There  is  not  one 
character  attempted,  froni  beginning  to  end 
of  this  biography; — ^which  is  neither  lively,  in 
short,  nor  eloquent — ^neither  playful,  impas- 
sioned, nor  sarcastic.  Neither  is  it  a  mere 
unassuming  outline  of  the  author's  history  and 
publications,  like  the  short  notices  of  Hume 
dr  Smith.  It  is,  on  fhe  contrary,  a  pretty  co- 
pious and  minute  narrative  of  all  his  feeilngB 
and  adi^entures;  and  contains^  as  we  should 
suppose,  a  tolerably  accurate  enumeration  of 
his  migrations,  prejudices,  and  antipathies.  It 
is  not  that  he  does  not  condescend  to  talk 
about  trifling  things,  but  thai  he  will  not  talk 
tbonl  them  m  a  lively  or  interesting  manner; 
and  systematically  declines  investing  any  part 
of  his  statement  with  those  picturesaue  de- 
tails, and  that  warm  colouring,  by  whicn  alone 
the  story  of  an  individual  can  often  excite 
much  interest  among  strangers.    Though  we 


aT^  by  BO  means  y/tisu  wnfteti ;  and  -nat  'tMjf 
will  form  no  exception  to  the  general  obaet^ 
vation,  that  almost  aU  Italian  P^se  is  feebift 
and  deficient  in  precision.  There  is  some* 
thing,  indeed,  quite  remarkable  in  the  wordt* 
ness  of  most  of  the  modem  writers  in  Ihift 
languas^e, — the  very  copiousness  and  8tnootb» 
ness  of  which  seems  to  form  an  apokirf  kit 
the  want  of  force  or  exactness — and  to  nidei 
with  its  sweet  and  uniform  flow,  both  fnnA 
the  writer  and  the  reader,  that  penury  of 
thought,  and  looseness  of  reasoning,  whidb 
are  so  easily  detected  when  it  is  rendered  into 
a  harsher  dialect.  Unsatisfactory^  however, 
as  they  are  in  many  particulars,  it  is  still  im- 
possible to  pefuse  tne  memoirs  of  such  a  man 
as  Aliieri  without  interest  and  flratificatico. 
The  traits  of  ardoat  and  originality  that  are 
disclosed  through  all  the  reserve  and  gravity 
of  the  style,  beget  a  continual  expectation  ana 
curiosity;  and  even  those  parts  of  the  story 
which  seem  to  belong  ratner  to  his  youth, 
rank,  and  education,  tfian  to  his  geniua  or  pe- 
culiar character,  acquire  a  degree  of  import- 
ance, from  considering  how  far  those  verjr 
circumstances  may  have  assisted  the  forma- 
tion, and  obstructed  the  development  of  that 
character  and  genius;  and  in  what  feeraects 
its  peculiarities  may  be  referred  to  the  oot<ta- 
cles  it  had  to  encounter,  in  misguidance, 
passion,  and  prejudice. 

Alfleri  was  bom  at  Asti,  in  Piedmont,  of 
noble  and  rich,  but  illiterate  parents^  in  Janu- 
ary 1749.  The  history  of  his  cnildhood, 
wnich  fills  five  chapters,  contams  nothing 
very  remarkable.  The  earliest  thing  he  re- 
members, is  being  fed  with  sweetmeats  by 
an  old  uncle  with  souare-toed  shoes.  Ue  was 
educated  at  home  by  a  good-natured,  stujui 
priest ;  and  having  no  brother  of  his  own  ase, 
was  without  any  friend  or  companion  for  Uie 
greater  part  of  his  childhood.  When  about 
seven  years  old,  he  falls  in  love  with  the 
smooth  faces  of  some  male  novices  in  a  neigh- 
bouring church ;  and  is  obliged  to  walk  arout 
with  a  ^een  net  on  his  liair,  as  a  punishment 
for  fibbmg.  To  the  agony  whicli  ne  endured 
from  this  Infliction,  he  ascribes  his  scmpolou^ 
adherence  to  truth  through  the  rest  of  his  life; 
— all  this  notwithstanding,  he  is  tempted  to 
steal  a  fan  from  an  old  lady  in  the  flEunily, 
and  grows  silent,  melancholy,  and  reseryed ; 
— at  last,  tvhen  about  ten  years  of  age,  be  is 
sent  to  tne  academy  at  Turin. 

Thiil  migration  adds  but  little  to  the  interest 
of  the  narratiye,  or  the  improvement  of  the 
writer.  The  academy  was  a  great,  ill-ref- 
lated establishment ;  m  one  quarter  of  which 
the  pages  of  the  court,  and  foreigners  of  dis- 
tinction, were  indulged  in  everj'  sort  of  dissi- 
pation— while  the  younger  pupils  were  stowed 
into  filthy  cells,  ill  fed,  and  worse  educated. 
There  he  learned  a  little  Latin,  and  tried^  ih 
v^n,  to  acquire  the  elements  of  mathematics: 
for,  after  the  painful  application  of  seVerAi 
months,  he  was  neycr  able  to  comprehend 
the  fourth  proposition  of  Euclid :  and  foifnd| 
he  says,  all  his  life  after,  that  he  had  ^  a  corn- 


have  not  been  able  to  see  the  origind  of  these  pleteN^  anti-geometrical'  head."     From  Hsb 
Memoirs^  we  willremaie  to  add,  that  they]  had  diet,  and  preposteiotnljr  etHy. fadttlt  nf 
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Urn  acaileiBjFf  ^  ^tmn  fell  into  inretched 
kMld^  sad;  growiog  more  mefauieholy  and 
uohtBory  than  eter,  became  covered  OTer  with 
0Dre»  and  irieem.  Even  m  this  situation, 
however,  a  little  glimmering  of  literary  ambi- 
Uoa  became  visible.  He  procured  a  copy  of 
▲rioato  from  a  voracious  schoolfellow,  by  g[iv- 
mg  up  to  him  his  share  of  the  chickens  which 
jbcmed  their  Sunday  regale  ]  and  read  Metae- 
tasio  and  Gil  filaa  with  great  ardour  and  de- 
light. The  inDammability  of  his  imagination, 
however,  was  more  strilungly  mani&efced  in 
the  effects  of  the  first  opera  to  which  he  was 
admitted,  when  he  was  only  aboat  twelve 
yeaxa  of  age. 

**  This  varied  tnd  enebanting  mune,'*  he  ob- 
MW«a.  sunk  deep  into  my  soul,  and  mads  the  moat 
Mtoaiahin^  impreanon  on  my  imagtnaiion ;— 4t  agi- 
tated the  tnanoat  rseeaaas  of  my  heart  to  stick  a 
dbgraa,  that  for  aeveial  waeks  I  ezpcnenoad  iha 
most  profoofid  melancholy,  whieh  waa  not.  how- 
aver,  wholly  unattended  with  pleasure.  I  hecame 
tired  and  disgusted  with  my  etodiea,  while  at  the 
t  time  the  most  wild  vnd  whimsical  ideas  took 
MMaeaaion  of  my  mind,  as  wouM  have  led  me 
traf  them  in  the  most  impassbned  verses, 
1 1  not  been  wholly  nnaequainted  wiib  the  true 
aatura  of  my  own  feelinaa.  It  waa  the  first  time 
Bsnsic  had  produced  such  a  powerful  effect  on  my 
annd.  I  had  iievor  experienced  any  thing  similsr, 
and  it  long  remained  engraven  on  my  memory. 
When  i  recollect  the  feelmgs  excited  by  the  repre> 
•antation'of  the  grand  operas,  at  which  I  was  pre- 
asm  during  aevml  carnivals,  and  oompars  them 
with  ihoee  which  I  now  experience,  on  returning 
imn  the  perforinanoe  of  a  piece  I  have  not  wit- 
■aaaud  for  some  time,  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
WMhmg  acts  so  powerfully  on  my  mind  aa  all  spc- 
ciss  oTmasic,  and  particalarly  the  sound  of  femsle 
vaiSes,.  and  of  tontro-aho,  Nothing  excites  more 
vanoas  or  tenifie  sensations  in  my  mind.  Thus 
the  plots  of  the  greatest  number  of  my  tragedies 
were  either  formed  while  lisiening  to  music,  or  a 
fisw  faeara  afr«rwsnlir.'*-'Pk  71-^7a» 

.  With  this  tragic  and  Italian  passion  for 
Music,  he  had  a  soverei^  contempt  and  ab- 
horrence for  Dancing.  His  own  account  of 
the  origin  of  this  antipathy,  and  of  the  first 
rise  of  those  national  prejudices,  which  he 
never  afterwards  ms^e  any  efibrt  to  over- 
come^ is  among  the  inost  striking  and  charac- 
teristic passages  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
story. 

.  ^  To  the  nstoral  hatred  I  had  to  dandng,  waa 
joiaad  an  invincible  a.iiipathy  towards  mjr  master 
7-a  Frenchman  newly  srrived  from  Paris.  He 
posaesaed  a  certain  mr  of  polite  assurance,  which, 
joined  to  his  ridiculous  motions  and  absurd  dis- 
ieme,  greatly  increased  die  innate  aversion  I  fdt 
toward  this  irivotovB  srt  So  unconqnefsble  was 
lliiB  av«Mian»  tbat<  after  leaving  school,  I  coald 
never  be  prsvailsd  on  lo  join  in  any  dance  what- 
aver.  The  verv  nams  of  this  smusenent  still 
makes  me  shudaer,  and  laugh  at  the  same  time — 
a  circumstance  by  no  means  unusual  with  me.  I 
airiffiwte.  also,  in  a  great  measure,  to  this  dancing- 
•Utotep  the  nnfatourcble,  and  perhaps  srroneons, 
VpiatSB  I  hsvs  forsMd  of  the  French  people!  who, 
mvertheless,  it  must  be  confesaed,  possess  many 
agreei^le  and  estimable  qualities.  But  it  is  difii- 
cult  to  weaken  or  efface  impressiona  received  in 
early  youth.  Two  other  causes  also  contributed  to 
nnikf  me  frem  my  infancy  disgnsied  with  the 
Fftsacli  ehanetet.  The  first  was  the  imsresaion 
a^^e  e»  my  sniid  by  ths  sight  of  the  Isdus  whe 
iftpoBPfaAiea  ijb^  .Duchess  ofPscnia  in  her  joari^y 
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to  Asti»  snd  were  sll  bedaabed  with  ronge— 'the 

use  of  which  was  then  exclusively  confined  to  the 
French,  f  have  frequently  mentioned  this  circum- 
stance several  years  afren^-ards,  not  being  able  to 
account  for  sucn  an  sbsurd  snd  rtcficuloae  praciioa, 
which  is  wholly  at  varianee  with  natare ;  wr  whsa 
men,  to  disffuise  the  effects  of  sickness,  or  oihSf 
calamities,  besmear  themselves  with  this  detestable 
rouge,— n hey  carefully  conceal  it ;  well  knowing 
I  bar,  when  discovered,  it  only  excites  the  isughier 
or  pity  of  the  beholders.  Theee  painted  French 
fif^ures  left  s  deep  snd  laating  in>pression  oo  my 
mtiid,  and  inspired  mo  with  s  certain  feeling  of  dis> 
guat  towards  the  females  of  this  nstion. 

**  Fr(»m  my  geographical  studies  resulted  snother 
csass  of  aniipaihy  to  that  nation.  Having  seen  oa 
the  chart  the  neat  difference  in  extent  ana  popula* 
tion  between  England  or  Prussia  and  France  ;  and 
hearing,  every  time  newa  arrived  from  the  armies, 
that  the  French  had  been  beaten  by  aea  and  land ; 
— ^recallin|[  to  mind  the  firat  ideas  of  my  infanqyi 
durinf  which  I  was  told  that  the  French  had  fre- 
quenily  been  in  possession  of  Asii ;  and  that  during' 
the  last  time,  they  had  euffered  themselves  to  bs 
taken  prisoners  to  the  number  of  six  or  sevea- 
thoussnd.  without  resistance,  after  conducting  them- 
selves, while  they  remained  in  possession  of  the 
place,  wiih  the  greatest  insolence  and  tyranny ; — 
all  tbeos  diffiwent  ciroamsianeeS,  being  mttedaUi 
itnik  the  idea  i^ftke  ridieulouM  dancwff'Wiaater!  tend- 
ed more  and  more  to  rivet  in  my  mmd  an  sveraioa 
to  the  French  nation.*'— pp.  83—86. 

At  the  earl^  age  of  fourteen.  Alfieri  waa 
put  in  poaaesaKNi  of  a  considerable  part  of  his 
fortune;  and  launched  immediately  mto every 
sort  of  fa^onable  folly  and  extravagance. 
His  passion  for  horses,  from  which  he  was 
never  entirely  emancipated,  now  took  entire' 
posscFsion  of'^his  soul;  and  his  days  were 
spent  in  g^Uopiag  up  and  down  the  environs 
of  Turin,  in  company  chiefly  with  the  yoonff: 
English  who  were  resident  in  that  captaT 
From  this  society,  and  these  exercises^  he 
soon  derived  such  improvement,  that  m  a 
short  time  he  became  by  far  the  most  skiUut* 
jockey,  farrier,  and  coachman,  that  modeifr 
Italy  could  boast  of  producing. 

For  ten  or  twelve  years  after  this  period^ 
the  life  of  Alfieri  presents  a  most  humiuating, 
but  instructive  picture  of  idleness^  dissipation^ 
and  enniM.  It  is  the  finest  and  most  fiatterioft 
illustratioa  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  admiraUer 
tale  of  Lord  Glenthom;  and,  indeed,  rather 
outgoes,  than  falls  diort  of  that  high-coloured 
and  apparent1)r  exa^erated  representation.-^ 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  coincidence  between  the 
traits  of  the  fictitious  and  the  real  charactei^ 
that  if  these  Memoha  had  been  published  when 
Miss  Edgeworth's  story  was  written,  it  would 
have  been  imposstl^  not  to  sitppose  that  she 
had  derived  from  them  every  thing  that  is  strike 
ing  and  eitraordinary  in  her  narrative.  For 
two  or  three  years,  Alfieri  contented  himsdf 
with  running,  restless  and  disoontented,  ovet 
the  different  states  and  cities  of  Italy;  aJnmt 
ignorant  of  its  language,  and  utterly  indiffam 
ent  both  to  its  literature  and  its  arts.  Con^ 
smned,  at  every  moment  of  inaction,  with  the 
most  oppressive  discontent  and  anhappiuflm^ 
he  had  no  relief  but  in  the  velocity  of  his 
movements  and  the  rapidity  of  bis  transitions, 
Disamoiirted  with  every  thtn^,  and  bdieving 
himself  incapable  of  application  or  reflectioii. 
he  pawd  his  days  in  a  |iei^^etual  fever  p^ 
If 
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impatience  and  dissipation ; — apparently  rnir- 
guing  enjoyment  with  an  eagerness  wnich 
was  in  reality  inspired  hy  the  vain  hope  of 
escaping  from  misery.  There  is  much  gene- 
ral tnit^  as  well  as  peculiar  character;  in  the 
following  simple  confession. 

"Ill  spite,  however,  of  this  oonslanC  whirl  of 
dissipation,  my  beinf  master  of  my  own  actions ; 
lUHwiihstsnding  I  baa  plenty  of  money,  was  in  the 
heyday  of  yoath,  and  possessed  a  prepossessing 
l^ure ;  I  yst  felt  every  where  eatiety,  ennui,  and 
dtsgnst.  My  greatest  pleasure  consisted  in  attend- 
ing the  opeta  buf&,  thbugh  the  gay  and  lively 
music  left  a  deep  and  melancholy  impression  in  my 
mind.  A  thousand  gloomy  and  mournful  ideas 
assailed  my  imaginaiion,  in  which  I  delighted  to 
indulge  by  wandering  alone  on  the  shores  near  the 
Chiivja  and  Portici."—- Vol.  i.  p.  128. 

When  he  gets  to  Venice,  things  are,  if  pos- 
sible, still  worse, — though  like  other  hypo- 
^ondriacs,  he  is  disposed  to  lay  the  blame 
on  the  winds  and  the  weather.  The  tumalt 
of  the  oamiral  kept  him  alive,  it  seems,  for  a 
few  days. 

'*  But  no  sooner  was  the  novelty  over,  than  my 
habitual  melancholy  and  ennuiretbmed.  I  passed 
ssvotbI  days  together  in  complete  solitude,  never 
leaving  the  house  nor  stirring  from  the  window, 
whence  I  made  signs  to  a  young  ladv  who  lodged 
opposite,  and  with  whom  I  occasionally  exchanircd 
n  tew  words.  During  the  rest  of  the  day,  which 
hang  very  heavy  on  my  hands,  I  passed  my  time 
either  in  sleeping  or  in  dreaming,  I  knew  not  which, 
and  frequently  m  weeping  without  any  apparent 
motive.  I  had  lost  mv  tranquillity,  and  1  was  unable 
even  to  divine  what  had  deprived  me  of  it.  A  few 
years  afterwnrds,  on  investigating  the  cause  of  this 
oceurrence,  I  discovered  that  it  proceeded  from  a 
maladjT  which  attacked  me  every  spring,  some- 
times in  April,  and  sometimes  in  June :  its  dura- 
tion was  longer  or  shorter,  and  its  violence  very 
diflerent,  according  as  my  mind  was  occupied. 

"I  likewise  experienced  that  my  intellectual 
fitenlties  resembled  a  barometer,  and  that  I  pos- 
sessed moTf  or  less  talent  for  composition,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  D  urinp[  t  he 
frevaleoce  of  tho  solsdtial  and  equinoctial  wmds, 
was  always  remarkably  stupid,  and  uniformly 
ernccd  less  penetration  m  the  evening  than  the 
morning.  I  likewise  perceived  that  the  force  of 
my  imaginadon,  the  ardour  of  enthusiasm,  and  ca- 
psbitity  of  invention,  were  possessed  by  me  in  a 
higher  degree  in  the  middle  of  winter,  or  in  the 
middJe  of  summer,  than  during  the  intermediate 
periods.  This  materiality,  which  I  believe  to  be 
common  to  all  men  of  a  delicate  nervous  system. 
has  ereatly  contributed  to  lessen  the  pride  with 
which  the  good  I  have  done  might  have  inspired 
ne,  in  like  manner  as  it  has  tended  to  diminish 
the  shame  I  mi^ht  have  felt  for  the  errors  I  have 
oomraitied,  parucularly  in  my  own  art.*'— Vol.  L 
pp.  140—142. 

In  his  nineteenth  year,  he  extends  his 
travele  to  France,  and  stops  a  few  weeks  at 
ManeUles,  where  he  passed  his  evenings 
vimctLyas  Lord  Glenthom  is  represented  to 
kKW  done  his  at  his  Irish  castle.  To  help 
away  the  hoars,  he  went  every  night  to  the 
pky,  althongh  his  Italian  ears  were  disgusted 
wilk  the  poverty  of  the  recitation ;  and, 

—"  after  the  performance  was  over,  it  was  my 
regular  practice  to  bathe  every  evening  in  the  sea. 
I  was  induced  to  indulge  myself  in  this  loxmy,  in 
oooaequeace  of  finding  a  very  sgreeable  spot,  on  a 
tongne  of  land  Ijring  to  the  rin^t  of  the  harbour, 
where,  seated  on  tin  sapd*  wSh  my  back  'Mniog 


sjrainst  a  rock,  I  could  behoM  the  sea  and  Ay 
without  intermpiion.  In  the  contemplation  of  these 
objects^  embellished  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sQn» 
I  passed  my  time  dreaming  of  future  dolights."— * 
Vol.  i.  pp.  150,  \5l. 

In  a  very  short  time,  however,  these  rev<^ 
ries  became  intolerable ;  and  he  very  nearlv 
killed  himself  and  his  horses  in  rushing,  witft 
incredible  velocity,  to  Paris.  This  is  lii^  own 
account  of  the  impression  which  was  made 
upon  liim  by  his  first  sight  of  this  brilliant 
metropolis. 

'*Itwa8i>n  a  cold,  cloudy,  and  rainy  morning. 
between  the  15th  and  20ih  of  August,  that  i 
entered  Paris,  by  the  wretched  suburb  of  St.  Mar- 
ceaa.  Accustomed  to  the  clear  and  serene  aky  of 
Italy  and  Provence,  I  felt  much  surprised  ac  the 
thick  fog  which  enveleped  the  ciiy,  eapeciaily  at 
this  season.  Never  in  my  Ufis  dm  I  experietioe 
more  disagreeable  feelings  than  on  enierini^  the 
damp  and  dirty  suburb  of  Su  Giermain,  where  I 
was  to  take  op  my  lodging.  What  inconsiderate 
baste»  what  mad  lolly  had  led  me  into  this  sink 
of  filth  and  naatiness!  On  entering  the  inn,  I  felt 
myself  thoroughly  undeceived ;  and  I  alMwld  cei^ 
tamly  have  set  oif  agtin  immediately,  bad  not  aliama 
andfaiiffue  withheld  roe.  My  ittusiona  waie  siiU 
further  dissipated  when  I  began  to  ramble  thronch 
Paris.  The  mean  and  wretched  bnildtngs ;  the 
contemptible  ostentation  displayed  in  a  few  houses 
dignified  with  the  pompous  appellatk>n  of  hotels 
and  palaces;  the  filthiness  of  the  Gothic  charehes; 
the  truly  vandal-like  construction  of  tlte  publis 
theatres  at  that  time,  besides  innumerable  otbet 
disa^eeable  objects,  of  which  not  the  least  dis* 
gusting  to  me  was  the  plastered  coantenanosa 
of  many  very  ugly  women,  far  outweighed  in  my 
mind  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  public  walks 
and  gardens,  the  infinite  variety  of  fine  canisgesy 
the  lofty  fagade  of  the  Louvre,  as  well  as  the  nam* 
ber  of  spectacles  and  entertainments  of  ev^f 
kind."— VoL  i.  pp.  153,  154. 

There,  then,  as  was  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected, he  again  found  himself  tormented 
"bjr  the  demon  of  melancholy;"  and,  af^er 
trying  in  vain  the  boasted  stimulant  of  play, 
he  speedily  grew  wearied  of  the  place  and 
all  its  amusements,  and  resolved  to  set  off, 
without  delay,  for  England.  To  England, 
accordingly,  he  goes,  at  midwinter  ]  and  with 
such  a  characteristic  and  compassionable  crar 
ving  for  all  sorts  of  powerful  sensations,  that 
"  he  rejoiced  exceedingly  at  the  extreme  cold, 
which  aotuaUy  froze  the  wine  and  bread  m  his 
carriage  during  a  part  of  the  journey."  Pre- 
pared, as  he  was,  for  disappointment,  by  the 
continual  extravagance  of  his  espectation, 
Alfieri  was  delighted  with  England.  <<TiM 
roads,  the  inn^  the  horses,  and,  above  all,  the 
incessant  bustle  in  the  sufmrbs,  as  well  as  in 
the  capital,  all  conspired  to  fill  my  mind  with 
delight."  He  passed  a  part  of  tne  winter  in 
society,  in  London :  out  soon  "  becoming 

_  ated  with  assemblies  and  routs^  detev* 
mined  no  longer  to  play  the  lord  in  tSm 
drawing-room,  but  the  coachman  at  the  gate !" 
and  accordingly  contrived  to  get  tnrougft 
three  laborious  months,  by  being  "five  or 
six  hours  every  morning  on  horseback,  and 
being  seaUd  an  thi  coachbox  for  two  or  Hjkivs 
kowrt  every  evening,  whatever  was  tha  ststa 
of  the  weather."  Even  these  great  and 
meritorionB  exertions^  however,  oooU  aai 
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Img  l»ep  down  fais  inYeterafe  malady,  nor 

gucM  the  evil  spirit  that  possessed  him ;  and 
c  was  driven  to  make  a  hasty  tour  thi-ough 
the  west  of  £nglaad,  which  appears  to  have 
j^fibrded  him  very  conaiderable  relief. 

"  The  country  then  so  much  enchanted  me  that 
I  dL>iermined  to  Eettle  in  \i ;  not  that  I  was  much 
Uttached  to  any  individual,  but  because  I  was  de- 
Tighted  with  the  scenery,  the  simple  manners  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  modesiy  and  beauty  of  the  women, 
and,  above  all.  with  the  enjoyment  of  political  iib- 
erty, — all  which  made  me  overlook  its  mutable 
climate,  the  melancholy  almost  inseparable  from  it, 
ond  the  exorbitant  price  of  all  the  necessaries  of 
Efe."— Vol.  i.  pp.  162,  163. 

Scarcely,  however,  ^^as  this  bold  resolution 
of  settling  adopted,  when  the  author  is  again 
"seized  with  the  mania  of  travellhigj''  and 
skims  over  to  Holland  in  the  beginning  of 
summer.  And  here  he  is  still  more  effec- 
tnaliy  diverted  than  ever,  by  falling  in  love 
frith  a  young  married  lady  at  the  Hague,  who 
"was  obliging  enough  to  relum  his  affection. 
Circumstances,  however,  at  last  compel  the 
£air  one  to  rejoin  her  husband  in  S\vit2er- 
land ;  and  the  impetuous  Italian  is  aiTected 
-svith  such  violent  despair,  that  he  makes  a 
desperate  attempt  on  his  life,  by  taking  off 
the  bandages  after  being  let  blood ;  ana  re- 
turns sullenly  to  Italy,  without  stopping  to 
look  at  any  thing,  or  uttering  a  single  word  to 
his  servant  durnig  the  whole  course  of  the 
JDumey. 

This  violent  fit  of  depression,  however,  and 
the  seclusion  by  whicn  it  was  followed,  led 
him,  for  the  first  time,  to  look  into  his  books; 
and  the  perusal  of  the  Lives  of  Plutarch  seems 
to  have  made  such  an  impression  on  his  ardent 
and  susceptible  spirit,  that  a  passion  for  liberty 
an<l  independence  now  took  the  lead  of  every 
other  in  his  soul,  and  he  became  for  life  an 
emulator  of  the  ancient  republicans.  He  read 
the  story  of  Timoleon,  Brutus,  &c.^  he  assures 
us,  with  floods  of  tears,  and  agonies  of  admi- 
ration. "I  was  like  one  beside  himself;  and 
shed  tears  of  mingled  grief  and  rage  at  having 
been  bom  at  Piedmont ;  and  at  a  jjeriod,  and 
under  a  govenunent,  wnere  it  was  impossible 
to  conceive  or  execute  any  great  aesign." 
The  same  sentiment,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
haunted  him  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life; 
and  is  expressed  in  many  passages  of  these 
Memoirs  oesides  the  following. 

"Having  lived  two  or  three  years  almost  wholly 
smong  the  English ;  having  heard  their  power  and 
riches  everywhere  celebrated ;  luiving  contemplated 
their  great  political  influence,  and  on  the  other  hand 
viewing  Italv  wholly  dcjErrnded  from  her  rank  as  a 
nation,  and  the  Italians  divided,  weak,  and  enslaved, 
I  wttftsiiained  of  being  an  Italian,  and  wished  not 
topowcas  any  thing  in  common  with  this  nation."*— 
VoL  L  p.  121. 

"  I  was  naturally  attached  to  a  domestic  life ;  but 
afrer  having  visited  England  at  nineteen,  and  read 
Plutarch  with  the  greatest  interest  at  twenty  years 
of  age,  I  experienced  the  most  insufferable  repug- 
wmoe  at  marrying  and  having  my  children  bom  at 
Turin.'*— Vol.  i.  p.  175. 

The  time,  however,  ivas  not  yet  come 
when  study  waB  to  ballast  and  anchor  this 
agHatixl  spirit.  Plutarch  was  soon  thrown 
Md*5  and  the  patriot  and  hts  hones  gallopl 


off  to  Vientia.  The  state  of  his  mind,  boill 
as  to  idleness  and  politics,  is  strikingly  repre- 
sented in  the  following  short  passage. 

*'  I  might  easily,  during  my  stay  ai  Vienna,  havs 
been  introduced  to  the  celebraied  poet  Metasiasio, 
at  whose  house  our  minister,  the  old  and  respecta* 
hie  Count  Canale,  passed  bis  eveninss  in  a  select 
company  of  men  of  lettera,  whose  chief  amusement 
consisted  in  reading  portions  from  the  Greek,  La- 
tin, and  Italian  classics.  Having  taken' an  affee« 
tion  for  me,  he  wished,  out  of  pity  to  my  idleness, 
to  conduct  me  thither.  But  I  declined  accompany- 
ing him,  eitlier  from  my  usual  awkwardness,  or 
from  the  contempt  which  the  constamt  habit  of 
reading  French  works  had  given  me  for  IiaUan  dkh 
ductions.  Hence  I  concluded,  that  this  asaembraffa 
of  tTien  of  letters,  with  their  classics,  could  bo  only 
a  dismal  company  of  pedants.  Besides,  I  had  seen 
Metastaeio.  in  the  gardens  of  Schoenbrunn.  pcrfomi 
the  customary  genuflexion  to  M6'ria  Theresa  in 
such  a  servile  and  adulatory  manner,  that  I,  who 
had  my  head  stuffed  with  Plutarch,  aiid  who  exag- 
geraitrd  every  thing  I  conceived,  could  not  think  of 
bindinff  myself,  either  by  the  lies  of  familial iiy  or 
friendship,  with  a  poet  who  had  sold  himself  to  t 
despotism  which  I  so  cordially  detesifed." 

Vol.  i.  pp..  182, 183.    . 

From  Vienna  he  flew  to  Pmssta,'  which,  he 
says,  looked  all  like  one  great -fvard house; 
and  where  he  could  not  repress'  ''the  horror 
and  indignation  he  felt  at  beholding  oppres- 
sioii  and  despotism  assuming  the  mask  of 
virtue."  From  Prussia  he  passed  on  to  Den» 
mark ;  where  his  health  was  seriously  affect* 
ed  by  the  profligacy  in  which  he  indnlgedj 
and  where  the  only  amusement  he  could  reli 
ish,  consisted  in  "driving  a  sledge  with  in- 
conceivable velocity  over  the  snow."  In  this 
way  he  wandered  on  through  Sweden  and 
Finland  to  Russia ;  and  experienced,  as  usual^ 
a  miserable  disappointment  on  arriving  at  St 
Petersburg. 

"  Alas !  no  sooner  had  I  reached  this  Asiatic  aa* 
semblage  of  wooden  huts,  than  Rome,  Genoa,  Ve- 
nice, and  Florence  rose  to  my  rec6llechon ;  and  I 
could  not  refrain  from  laughing.  What  I  after* 
wards  saw  of  this  country  tended  still  more  strongly 
to  confirm  my  first  impression,,  that  it  merited  not 
to  be  seen.  Every  thing,  except  their  beards  aii4 
their  horses,  disgusted  me  so  much,  that,  during  six 
weeks  I  remained  among  thesr  savages,  I  deter- 
mined not  to  become  acquainted  with  any  one ;  nor 
even  to  see  the  two  or  three  youths  with  whom  I 
had  associated  at  Turin,  and  who  w«re  desoemM 
from  the  first  families  of  the  country.  I  took  no 
measure  to  be  presented  to  the  celebrated  Auto- 
cratrix  Catherine  II. ;  nor  did  I  even  behold  ths 
countenance  of  a  sovereign  who  in  our  days  baa 
outstripped  fame.  On  investigating,  at  a  future  pe- 
riod, tne  reason  of  such  extraordinary  conduct,  I 
became  convinced  that  it  proceeded  firooi  a  eertuitt 
intolerance  of  character,  and  a  haired  to  every  4pe* 
cies  of  tyranny,  and  which  in  this  particular  instanco 
attaehod  itself  to  •  person  suspected  of  i}tt  most 
horrible  crime — the  mnrder  of  a  defenceless  hus* 
bond."-*Vol.  i.  pp.  194,  196. 

This  rage  for  liberty  continued  to  possefs 
him  in  his  return  through  Prussia,  and  really 
seems  to  have  reached  its  acme  v^hen  it  dio* 
tated  the  following  most  preposterous  pas* 
Base. — which,  wc  cannot  help  spspecting^  19 
indebted  for  part  of  its  absurdity  to  the  trans- 
lator. 

'*  I  visited  Zomdorir,  a  spot  rendered  famous  by 
the  sanguinary  battle  fought  between  the  Russians 
tnd  PruMiiiiSi  where  ttMnsadi  ofmen  oft  f 
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#dei  wet*  ^mme^eA  rni  Omi  alrar  of  deMum, 
and  thus  eactpcd  from  the  galKng  yoke  whicli  op. 
presMd  ihem.  The  place  of  their  interment  was 
easily  recognised  by  its  greater  Terdure,  and  by 
vMoing  more  abundam  cropo  than  the  barren  and 
unprodactive  aoil  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  On  tkh 
•caufMt,  /  r^Udtd,  yatik  9omm^  that  sImms  teem 
99erwaken  mtly  horn  to  fertilize  ike  toU  on  whkk 
Ifcey W«tele."-Vol.  t  pp.  196,  197. 

After  tHis  he  meets  with  a  beantifnl  ass  at 
Oottingen.  and  regrets  that  his  indolence  pre- 
vented him  from  availing  himself  of  this 
excellent .  opportunity  for  writing  sonie  im- 
measttiabiy  moetious  rerses  '^upon  this  ren- 
eonnter  of  a  German  and  an  ItaLan  ass,  in  so 
eelebrated  an  university !"    After  a  hasty  ex- 
pedition to  Spa,  he  again  traverses  Germany 
^  Holland,  and  returns  to  England  in  the 
tweutjr-third  year  of  his  age;  where  he  is 
•peedjiy  involved  in  some  very  distressing 
and  discreditable  adventures.    He  engages  in 
an  intriguelwith  an  English  lady  of  rank,  and 
is  challenged,  and  sli^tly  wounded  by  her 
husband.    Alter  this  eclat,  he  consoles  him- 
self with  the  thought  of  marrying  the  frail 
fair,  with  whom  he  is,  as  usual,  most  heroic- 
ally in  lovfi^when  he  discovers,  to  his  infi- 
nite horror  and  consternation,  that,  previous 
to  her  connection  with  him,  she  had  been 
equally  lavish  of  her  favours  to  h^  husband's 
froom!  whose  jealous  resentment  had  led 
pjixa  to  watch  and  expose  this  new  infidelity. 
After  many  struggles  between  shame,  resent- 
ment, and  unconquerable  love,  he  at  last  tears 
himself  from  this  sad  sample  of  English  vir- 
tue, and  makes  his  way  to  Holland,  bursting 
witn  grief  and   indignation;   but  without 
seeming  to  (Junk  that  there  M-as  the  slightest 
occasion  for  any  degree  of  contrition  or  self- 
condemnation.     From  Holland  he  goes  to 
France,  and  from  France  to  Spain — as  idle, 
and  more  oppressed  with  himself  than  ever 
— 4>uying  and  caressing  Andalusian  horses, 
9nd  constantly  ready  to  sink  under  the  heavy 
hnidea  of  existence.    At  Madrid  he  has  set 
flown  an  extraovduiary  tmit  of  the  dai»erous 
impetnosity  of  his  temper.    His  faithml  ser- 
maint,  in  combing  his  hair  one  day,  happened 
acciaentally  to  give  him  pain  by  stretching 
one  h»ir  a  litt^  more  than  the  rest,  upon 
trhidbL  without  saying  a  word,  he  first  seized 
a  caadlestiek,  and  feUed  him  to  the  around 
with  a  huge  wound  on  his  temple,  ana  then 
drew  his  sword  to  despatch  himjUpon  his 
offering  to  make  some  resistance.  The  sequel 
of  ths  stor.^  is  somewhat  more  creditable  to 
MS  magnanimity,  than  this  part  of  it  is  to  his 
self-command. 


*'  I  was  duwkad  at  the  brutal  ezceas  of  pssaion 
bto  which  I  had  fallen.  Though  Eliaa  was  some* 
what  calmed,  he  still  appeared  to  retain  a  certain 
degree  of  resentment ;  yet  I  was  not  dispoaad  to 
ffiaplay  toworda  him  the  smallest  distrust,  "f  wo 
^ours  after  ais  wound  was  dressed  I  went  to  bed, 
laaviog  ih«  door  open,  aa  nsual,  between  My  span* 
menf  and  the  chamber  in  which  he  slept ;  notwilh- 
^anding  the  remonstrance  of  the  Sbaniards,  who 
pointea  out  to  me  the  ahsordity  of  putting  ven* 
fteance  in  the  power  of  a  man  whom  I  had  so  much 
Irritated.  I  aaid  even  aloud  to  Elias,  who  was  al- 
IMsdy  in  had.  that  ha  night  kill  me,  if  he  was  so 
mchnsd*  donng  the  night ;  and  thati  jueily  merited 
such  a  iaUu    Bat  this  hrave  man.  who  nnssnfisnd  aa 


ai«ch  «l«tatisi»of  aoal  as  mfsslf;  took  no«dNr  mi 
venge  for  my  ooirageoiis  c«>nduct,  except  praaenN 
ing  Tor  several  years  two  baud kerdiiefa  stained  witli 
blood  which  had  been  bound  round  his  head,  and 
whieh  he  occasionolly  displayed  to  my  view,  ft  is 
necessary  to  be  fu'dy  aoooaiuied  with  the  ehancter 
and  manners  of  the  Piedmontese,  in  order  to  com- 
prehend the  mixture  of  ferocity  and  ganeroeity  dis« 
played  on  both  sides  in  this  anair. 

**  When  at  a  more  mature  age,  I  endeavoured  to 
discover  the  cause  of  this  violent  transport  of  rage. 
I  became  convinced  that  the  trivial  circumstance 
which  gnve  rise  to  it,  was,  so  to  speak,  like  the  last 
drop  poured  into  a  vessel  ready  to  run  over.  Mf 
irascible  temper,  which  must  have  been  rendered 
still  more  irritable  by  solitude  and  perpetual  idle- 
uess,  required  only  (he  slightest  impulse  to  cause  it 
to  barst  forth,    beaidaa,  I  never  Ufted  a  hand 

r'nst  a  domestic,  as  that  would  have  been  potting 
non  a  level  with  myself.  Neither  did  t  ever 
employ  a  cane,  nor  any  kind  of  weapon  in  order  to 
ohaatise  thorn,  thoneh  I  frequently  threw  at  ihem 
any  moveable  that  fell  in  my  way,  aa  many  yonqg 
people  do,  during  (he  firet  ebullitions  of  anger;  yet 
I  dare  to  affirm  that  I  would  have  approved,  and 
even  esteemed  the  domestic  who  should  on  snch 
occasions  have  rendered  me  back  the  treatment  ha 
received,  since  I  never  punished  them  as  a  master, 
but  only  contended  with  them  as  one  roaa  whh 
snothar."— VoL  i.  pp.  244—246.  \ 

At  Lisbon  he  forms  an  acquaintance  with  a 
literary  countryman  of  his  own,  and  feels^  for 
the  first  time  of  his  life,  a  glow  of  admiration 
on  perusing  some  passages  of  Italian  poetry. 
From  this  he  returns  to  Spain,  and,  after 
lounging  over  the  whole  of  that  kingdom,  re- 
turns through  France  to  Italy,  and  arriyes  at 
Turin  in  1773.  Here  he  endieavours  to  roaiur 
tain  the  same  unequal  contest  of  dissii>atio(| 
against  ennui  and  conscious  foll^,  ana  falls 
furiously  in  love,  for  the  third  time,  with  a 
woman  of  more  tiian  doubtful  reputation,  ten 
years  older  than  himself.  Neither  the  in- 
toxication of  this  passion,  however^  nor  the 
daily  exhibition  of  his  twelve  fine  horses^ 
could  repress  the  diame  and  indigiiatioa 
which  he  felt  at  thus  wasting  his  days  in  in- 
glorious licentiousness :  and  his  health  was  at 
last  seriously  affected  by  those  compunctions 
visitiugs  of  his  conscience.  In  1774,  while 
watching  by  his  unworthy  mistress  in  a  fit  of 
sickness,  he  sketched  out  a  few  scenes  of  a 
dramatic  work  in  Italian,  which  was  thrown 
aside  and  forgotten  immediately  on  her  re- 
covery: and  It  was  not  till  the  year  after, 
that,  after  man^  etnigg1e&  he  formed  the  resc 
lution  of  detaching  himself  from  this  degrad- 
ing oonneetion.  The  efforts  whieh  tUa  cost 
hmii  and  the  means  he  adopted  to  ensure  his 
own  adherence  to  his  resolution,  appear  al 
together  wild  and  extravagant  to  oar  northec; 
imaginations.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  him- 
self lashed  with  strons  cords  to  his  elbow 
chair,  to  prevent  him  mm  mshmg  into  the 

Presence  of  the  syren ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
e  entirely  cut  off  his  hair,  in  order  to  make 
It  impossible  for  him  to  appear  wi^  deoeney 
in  any  society !  The  first  fifteen  dkyn,  ho 
assures  os,  he  spenft  entirely  ^<  in  irf^niig  the 
most  frightful  sroans  and  lumen  tatk^"  and 
the  next  in  ridiiiff  fuftously  through  M^the 
soUtacy  places  iaue  neighuenrhooa.  Ailast, 
hoiKoyer,  this  kwzy  of  mef  began  to  fl«^ 
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l«re^  whica  absorbed  tiie  povre»  of  this  fiary 
•inrit  (luring  the  greater  pait  of  hia  fvtaie  eoc- 
istenee.  l%e  perusal  of  a  wretched  tiagedf 
Mi  the  story  of  Cleopatra,  and  the  Btriking  re- 
■mnblanoB  ke  thocigat  he  discovered  between 
Mb  own  «aaeand  that  of  Antony,  first  inspired 
him  with  the  resolation  of  attempting  a  dra» 
mafic  piece  on  the  same  subject ;  and,  after 
enoouatenng  the  most  extreme  difficulty  from 
his  atter  ignorance  of  poetical  diction,  and  of 

Sure  Italian,  he  at  last  hammered  out  a  tmse- 
y,  which  was  represented  with  tolecable 
snoeess  in  1775.  From  this  moment  his  whole 
heart  was  deroted  to  dramatic  poetry }  and 
literary  glory  became  the  idol  of  his  imagi- 
nation. 

In  entering  npon  this  new  and  aiduoos  ea* 
leer,  he  soon  discovered  that  greater  saonfioes 
were  required  of  him  than  he  had  hitherto 
cnHered  to  any  of  the  former  objects  of  his 
idolatry.  The  defects  of  his  education^  and 
fais  long  habits  of  indolenee  and  inattention  to 
every  thing  eonneoted  with  letters,  imposed 
-^Qpon  him  nr  more  than  the  onJinary  iabom* 
n  a  literary  s^prenticeship.  Having  never 
^eea  accastomed  to  the  use  of  the  pnre  Tus- 
\  vui,  and  being  obliged  to  speak  French  daring 
^  w  many  years  of  travelling,  he  found  himself 
dbamefolly  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  that 
4eau|i£ttLlangaage,  in  which  he  proposed  to 
4ntl3r  his  ckims  to  immortality ;  ana  began, 
therefore,  a  course  of  the  most  carefiil  ami 
arih^  reading  of  the  great  authors  who  had 
^|uiori|ied  it.  Bante  and  Petmica  were  his 
reat;  models  of  parity;  and,  next  to  them, 
^rioko  and  Tosso;  in  which  four  writers,  he 
res  it  as  his  opinion,  that  there  is  to  be 
knd  the  perfection  of  every  style,  except 
Chat  fitted  lor  dmnuitic  poetry — of  which,  he 
mate  than  insinuates,  that  his  own  writings 
are  the  only  existing  example.  In  order  to 
atCqliire  a  perfect  knowledge  and  eommand 
of  tbeir  divine  language,  he  not  only  made 
■Aiiy  kmg  visits  to  Tuscany,  but  absolutely 
inteuxlieted  himself  the  use  of  every  other 
•ort  of  reading,  and  abjured  for  ever  that 
Fiench  Uterature  which  he  seems  to  have 
always  regarded  with  a  mixture  of  envy  and 
disdain.  To  make  amends  for  thi&  he  went 
qtaolutely  back  to  the  rudiments  of  his  Latin ; 
knd  read  over  all  the  claasics  in  that  language 
with  a  most  patient  and  laborious  attention. 
He  l^e wise  committed  to  memory  many  thou- 
sand lines  from  the  anthom  he  proposed  to 
imitate;  and  sought,  with  the  greatest  assi- 
duity^ the  acquaintance  of  all  the  scholarsand 
critics  that  came  in  his  way, — ^pestering  them 
with  eontinual  queries^  and  with  requesting 
their  opinion  upon  the  mfinite  quantity  of  bad 
verses  which  he  continued  to  compose  by  way 
of  exercise.  His  two  or  three  first  tragedies 
he  composed  entirely  in  French  prose ;  and 
afterwards  translated,  with  infinite  labour,  into 
Kalian  verse. 

••  In  this  manner,  without  any  oth«r  jndge  than 
my  own  fpeliti^s,  t  hnve  only  finished  iho86,  th« 


my    own    IPeHMpjs,   i    iinvcs    umy    ixnisucu    nn»i«>,  nw 

Sketohea  of  which  I  bad  writtem  wiih  energy  and 
enfhiiaiasni;  ot»  if  I  have  fimshad  any  other,  1 
l^tmtt  If^**  iiessrisksn.thA  troabia  iociotfa«4hsia 


iaversew  TUa was  the  eaae  with  Charica  t,  whMi 
I  began  to  write  in  French  prose,  iminediateiy  «flc# 
liniahinff  Philippe.  When  I  had  reached  to  abooi 
the  mMMle  of  ibe  third  set,  my  heart  and  my  band 
became  ao  benumbed,  that  I  found  it  UBaoeaible  fo 
hoM  my  pen.  The  aarae  ihtng  happened  in  regard 
lo  RonMo  and  Juliet,  the  whole  of  which  I  neartf 
expanded,  tfaotiah  wiih  raoeh  labour  to  myaelft  and 
at  long  inienrals.  On  reperaeing  ihia  sketch,  I 
foand  my  enthaaiasm  so  much  lowered,  (hat,  iniM^ 
p  ir  ed  with  rage  against  myself,  I  eoold  proreed  ne 
further,  but  threw  my  work  iato  the  fire.  '-*Vol.  ii» 
pr.4»-M. 

Two  or  three  years  were  passed  in  these 
bewitching  studies;  and,  during  this  time^ 
nine  or  ten  tragedies,  at  least,  were  in  a  con* 
siderable  state  of  forwardness.  In  1778,  the' 
study  of  Machiavel  revived  all  that  eariy  zeaJt 
for  liberty  which  he  had  imbibed  from  tfte 
perusal  of  Plutarch;  and  he  composed  with 
great  rapidity  his  two  books  of  "  La  Tiranide  f^ 
— perhaps  the  most  nervous  and  eloauent  of 
all  his  prose  comnositions.  About  the  same 
period,  nis  poetical  studies  experienced  a  still 
more  serious  interruption,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  attachment  to  the  Countess  of 
Albany,  the  wife  of  the  late  Pretender; — an 
attachment  that  continued  to  soothe  or  to 
agitate  all  the  remaining  part  of  his  existence. 
This  lady,  who  was  by  birth  a  princess  of  the 
house  of  Siolberg,  was  then  m  her  twenty- 
fifth  year,  and  resided  with  her  ill-matched 
husband  at  Florence.  Her  beauty  and  ac- 
complishments made,  from  the  first,*  a  pow- 
erful impression  on  the  inflammable  heart  of 
Alfieri,  guarded  as  it  now  was  with  the  love 
of  fi;1ory  and  of  literature;  and  the  loftinem 
of  his  character,  a^d  the  ardour  of  his  admi- 
ration, soon  excited  corresponding  sentiments 
in  her,  who  had  suffered  for  some  time  from 
the  ill  temper  and  gross  vices  of  her  super- 
annuated husband .  Though  the  author  takes 
the  trouble  to  assure  us  that  '^  their  intimacy 
never  exceeded  the  strictest  limits  of  honour." 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  that  it  should 
have  aggravated  the  ill-humour  of  the  old 
husband;  which  increased,  it  seems,  so  much, 
that  the  lady  was  at  hist  forced  to  abandon 
his  society,  and  to  take  refuge  with  his  brother| 
the  Cardinal  York,  at  Rome.  To  this  place 
Alfieri  speedily  followed  h^;  and  remained 
there,  divided  between  love  and  study,  for 
upwards  of  two  years :  when  her  holy  guar* 
dian  becoming  scandalized  at  their  intimacy, 
it  was  thought  necessary  for  her  TeputatioiL 
that  they  should  separate.  The  effects  of 
this  separation  he  has  himself  described  in 
the  following  short,  but  eloquent  passage. 

"for  two  yeara  I  remained  incapable  of  anya 
kind  of  aiudy  whatever,  ao  diH^rent  waa  my  prea- 


*  His  first  introduction  to  her,  we  have  been  in- 
formed, waa  in  the  arreat  pallery  of  Florence  ;y-a 
circumatnnce  which  led  him  to  signalize  hiaodmira- 
rion  by  an  extraordii»ary  act  of  gallantry.  An  iliey 
stopped  to  ezainine  the  picture  of  Charlea  XIT.  of 
Sweden,  the  Counteaa  oba«>rved,  that  the  aingobr 
uniform  in  which  that  prince  iauaualW  painted,  an* 
peared  to  her  extremely  becomina,  Noihing  mors 
was  aaid  at  the  time ;  but,  in  two  daya  after,  Alfieri 
appeared  in  the  streets  in  the  exact  costume  of  that 
warlike  aovereisn.^ro  the  utter  conatemalion  of 
all  the  pcacftfoi  mhsbitants. 
n't 
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•nt  k^hwn  ttate  from  ike  happinM  I  •RWed 
dlarins;  my  late  residence  in  Rome : — there  the  Villa 
giroszi  near  to  the  warm  baths  of  Dioclesian,  al- 
fcrded  me  a  del»ghiful  retreat,  where  I  passed  my 
■lormngs  in  study ,  onlv  riding  for  an  hour  or  two 
llirough  the  vaat  aolitudee  which,  in  the  neiehbour- 
hood  of  Rome,  invite  to  melancholy,  meoiiaiioD, 
and  poetry.  In  the  evening,  I  proceeded  to  the 
diy,  and  n>und  a  relaxation  from  study  in  the  so- 
ciety of  her  who  constituted  the  charm  of  my  ex- 
ktence ;  and,  contented  and  happy,  1  returned  to 
my  soUiude,  never  at  a  later  hoar  than  eleven 
o'clock.  It  was  impossible  to  find,  in  the  circuit 
of  a  great  city,  an  abode  more  cheerful,  more  re- 
tired,— or  beiier  suiipd  to  my  taste,  my  character, 
and  my  pursuits.  Deltehiful  spot ! — the  remem- 
hrance^  alf  which  1  shslT  ever  cherish,  and  which 
through  hfe  I  shall  long  to  revisit."— Vol.  ii.  pp. 
121,  122. 

Previously  to  this  time,  his  extreme  love  of 
independence,  and  liis  desire  to  be  constantly 
with  the  mistress  of  his  affections,  had  in- 
duced him  to  take  the  very  romantic  step  of 
resigning  his  whole  property  to  his  sister : 
reserving  to  himself  merely  an  annuity  of 
14^000  hvres,  or  little  more  than  500i.  As 
this  transference  was  made  with  the  sanction 
of  the  King,  who  was  very  well  pleased,  on 
the  whole,  to  get  rid  of  so  republican  a  sub- 
ject, it  was  understood,  upon  both  sides^  as  a 
tacit  compact  of  expatriation ;  so  that,  upon 
his  removal  from  Rome,  he  had  no  house  or 
fixed  residence  to  repair  to.  In  this  desolate 
and  unsettled  state,  nis  passion  for  horses  re- 
vived with  additional  fury;  and  he  undertook 
a  voyage  to  England,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
purchasing  a  number  of  those  noble  animals : 
and  devoted  eight  months  ^'  to  the  study  of 
noble  heads,  fine  necks,  and  well-tumed  but- 
tocks, without  once  opening  a  book  or  pursuing 
any  literary  avocation."  In  London,  he  pur- 
chased fonrteen  horses. — ^in  relation  to  the 
number  of  his  tragedies ! — and  this  whimsical 
relation  frequently  presenting  itself  to  hie 
imagination,  he  would  say  to  liimself  with  a 
sm lie — "  Thou  hast  gained  a  horse  by  each 
tragedy- !" — Truly  the  noble  author  must  have 
been  far  gone  in  love^  when  he  gave  way  to 
such  innocent  deliration. — He  conducted  hi& 
fourteen  friends,  however,  with  much  judg- 
ment across  the  Alps;  and  gained  great  glory 
and  notoriety  at  ftenna,  from  their  daily  pro- 
cession through  the  streets^  and  the  feats  of 
dexterity  he  exhibited  in  riding  and  driving 
them. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  had  printed  twelve 
of  his  traj^edies :  and  imbibed  a  sovereign 
contempt  ibr  sucn  of  his  countrymen  as  pre- 
tended to  find  them  harsh,  obscure,  or  aflect- 
•illy  sententious.  In  1784,  after  an  absence 
of  move  than  two  years,  he  rejoined  his  mis- 
tress at  Baden  in  Alsace ;  anci,  during  a  stay 
of  two  months  with  her,  sketched  out  three 
new  tragedies.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  he 
took  up  his  abode  for  a  short  time  at  Pisa, — 
where,  in  a  fit  of  indication  at  the  faults  of 
Pliny's  l^negyric  cm  Trajan,  he  composed  in 
five  days  that  animated  and  eloquent  piece 
of  the  same  name,  which  alone,  of  aU  his 
works  have  fallen  into  our  hands,  has  left  on 
otti  minds  the  impression  of  ardent  and  flow- 
ing eloquence.    His  rage  for  libertjr  likewise 


prompted  him  to  cconpose  aevenlodes  on  tto 
sabjeet  of  American  iodependence,  and  sere* 
ral  miscellaneous  productions  of  a  similar 
character : — at  last,  in  1786,  he  is  permitted 
to  take  up  his  permanent  abode  with  hismifi-' 
tress,  whom  hie  rejoins  at  Alsace,  and  never 
afterwards  abandons.  In  the  course  of  the 
following  year,  they  make  a  jonme^r  to  Paris^ 
with  whicn  he  is  nearly  as  much  dissatiefiea 
as  on  his  former  visit. — and  makes  arrange- 
ments with  Didot  for  printing  his  tragedies  ia 
a  superb  form.  In  1788,  however^  he  leeolves 
upon  making  a  complete  edition  of  his  whole 
works  at  Kehl  ]  and  submits,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  his  fair  friend,  to  take  «p  his 
residence  at  Paris.  There  they  receive  in- 
telligence of  the  death  of  her  husband, 
wkich  seems,  however,  to  make  no  change  in 
their  way  ol  life^^and  there  he  eontiuuee 
busily  empk)Ted  in  correcting  his  various 
works  for  publication,  till  the  year  1790,  when 
the  first  part  of  these  memoirs  closee  with 
anticipations  of  misery  from  the  prt^iress  of 
the  revolution;  and  professions  of  devoted  at- 
tachment to  the  companion  whom  time  had 
only  rendered  more  dear  and  respected. 

The  supplementary  part  bears  date  in  May 
1803 — but  a  few  months  prior  to  the  death  of 
the  author, — and  brings  down  his  history, 
though  in  a  more  summary  manner,  to  that 
period.  He  seems  to  have  lived  in  much  un- 
easiness and  fear  in  Paris,  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution ',  from  all  appro- 
bation, or  even  toleration  of  which  tragic 
farcej  as  he  terms  it,  he  exculpates  himself 
with  much  earnestness  and  solemnity;  but, 
having  vested  the  greater  pait  of  kis  fortune 
in  that  countr}',  he  could  not  conveniently 
abandon  it.  In  1791,  he  and  his  companion 
made  a  short  visit  to  England,  with  which  he 
was  less  pleased  than  on  any  former  occasion, 
— ^the  damp  giving  him  a  disposition  to  gout, 
and  the  late  hours  interfering  with  his  habits 
of  study.  The  most  remarkable  incident  in 
this  journey,  occurred  at  its  termination.  As 
he  was  passing  along  the  quay  at  Dover,  on 
his  vmy  to  the  packet-boat,  he  caught  a 
glimpse' of  the  bewitching  woman  on  mhose 
account  he  had  6ufi*ered  so  much^  in  his  for- 
mer visit  to  this  country  nearly  twenty  years 
before!  She  still  looked  beautiful,  he  sa^'s, 
and  bestowed  on  him  one  of  those  enchanting 
smiles  which  convinced  him  that  he  was  re- 
cognised. Unable  to  control  his  emotion,  he 
rushed  instantly  aboard — hid  himself  below 
— and  did  not  venture  to  look  up  till  he  was  ' 
landed  on  the  opposite  shore.  From  Calais 
ho  addressed  a  letter  to  her  of  kind  inquiry 
and  ofi*er8  of  service }  and  received  an  ans^'er 
which,  on  account  of  the  singular  tone  of  can- 
dour and  magnanimity  which  it  exhibits,  h© 
has  subioined  in  the  appendix.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a  very  remarkable  production,  and 
shows  both  a  strength  of  mind  and  a  kinaness 
of  disposition  which  seem  worthy  of  a  nappier 
fortune. 

In  the  end  of  1792,  the  increasing  fury  of 
the  revolution  rendered  Paris  no  longer  a  place 
of  safety  for  foreigners  of  high  birth:  and 
Alfieri  and  his  countess  with  some  diffisoltf 
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tfObntedMlieir  tmujm  htm  it,  nd  eiliibyflind 
tlunnseWeB,  wkh  a  diminiflhed  inooniey  at  his 
Wloved  FloTonce.  Here,  with  his  nsoal  im- 
petaositv,  he  gave  rent  to  kis  aati-reTolutioit' 
ary  feefings,  by  oomposiiig  an  apology  for 
Louis  XVI.,  aaa  a  short  satirieal  view  of  the 
Frenoh  exeesses,  which  he  entitled  "The 
Antigaliican."  He  then  took  to  acting  his 
own  plays  ^  and«  for  two  or  three  years,  this 
new  passion,  seduced  him  in  a  good  degree 
f^Kim  bteratare.  In  1795,  however^  he  tried 
his  hand  in  some  satirical  productions;  and 
began,  with  mu«di  zeal,  to  reperuse  and  trans- 
late various  passages  from  the  Latin  classics. 
Latin  natuntUy  led  to  Greek;  and,  in  the 
forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  he  set  seriously  to 
the  study  of  this  buoyage.  Two  whole  years 
did  this  ardent  gemus  dedicate  to  solitary 
dradgery,  without  being  able  to  master  the 
snbject  he  had  undertaken.  At  la^  by  dint 
of  perseverance  and  incredible  labour,  he  be- 
gan to  understand  a  little  of  the  easier  authors ; 
and,  by  the  time  he  had  completed  his  fiftieth 
year,  succeeded  in  interpreting  a  considerable 
part  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Homer. 
The  perusal  of  Sophocles,  in  the  following 
year,  impelled  him  to  conipose  his  last  trage* 
dy  of  Alceste  in  1798.  In  the  end  of  wis 
year,  the  progress  of  the  French  armies  threat- 
ened to  violate  the  tranquillity  of  his  Tascon 
retreat!  and,  in  the  spring  following,  upon 
the  occupation  of  Florence,  he  and  his  friend 
retired  to  a  small  habitation  in  the  country. 
From  this  asylum,  however,  they  returned  so 
precipitately  on  the  retreat  of  the  enemy, 
that  they  were  surprised  by  them  on  their 
seoond  invasion  of  Tuscany  in  1800 ;  but  had 
more  to  suffer,  it  appears,  from  the  importu- 
nate civility,  than  from  tne  outrages  of  the 
oonquerors.  The  French  geneml,  it  seems, 
was  a  man  of  letters,  and  made  several  at- 
tempts to  be  introduced  to  Al fieri.  When 
evasion  became  impossible,  the  latter  made 
the  following  haughty  but  guarded  reply  to 
his  warlike  admirer : — 

'*  If  the  general,  in  his  ofllicial  capocity,  com- 
mands hia  preaence.  Victor  Alfieri.  who  never  re- 
■sta  conatiiiited  authority  of  any  kind,  will  imme- 
diately hasten  to  obey  the  order;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  he  requests  an  interview  only  as  a  private 
individual,  Alfieri  begs  leave  to  observe,  that  be- 
ing of  a  very  retired  turn  of  mind,  he  wishes  not  to 
fbrm  any  new  acquaintance;  and  therefore  entreats 
the  French  general  to  bold  him  ezcased." — Vol.  ii. 
pp.  286,  287. 

Under  these  disastrous  circumstances,  he 
was  suddenly  seized  with  the  desire  of  sig- 
nalizing himself  in  a  new  field  of  exertion ; 
and  sketched  out  no  fewer  than  six  comedies 
at  once,  which  were  nearly  finished  before 
the  end  of  1802.  His  health,  during  this  year, 
vras  considerably  weakened  by  repeated  at- 
tacks of  irregular  gout  and  innamniatory  af- 
fections ;  and  the  memoir  concludes  with  the 
description  of  a  collar  and  medal  which  he 
had  invented,  as  the  badge  of  "  the  order  of 
Homer,"  which,  in  his  late  sprung  ardour  for 
Greek  literature,  he  had  founded  and  en- 
dowed. Annexed  to  this  record  is  a  sort  of 
postscript,  addressed,  by  his  friend  the  Abbe 
C^UusOi  to  the  Coni^eaB  of  Albany ;  from  which 


it  appears,  that  he  was  carried  off  by  an  in-: 
fiamnaatory  or  gouty  attack  in  his  bowels, 
which  put  a  period  to  his  existence  after  a 
few  days'  illness,  in  the  month  of  October 
1803.  We  have  since  learned,  that  the  pub- 
lication of  his  posthumous  work&  which  had 
been  begun  by  the  Countess  or  Albany  at 
Milan,  has  been  stopped  by  the  French  gov- 
eniment^  and  that  several  of  the  manuscripts 
have,  by  the  same  authority,  been  committed] 
to  the  names. 

We  have  not  a  great  deal  to  add  to  this 
copious  and  extraordinary  narrative.  Many 
of  the  peculiarities  of  Alfieri  may  be  safely, 
referrea  to  the  accident  of  his  birth,  and  the 
errors  of  his  education.  His  ennuL  arrogance^ 
and  dissipation,  are  not  very  unlike  those  of 
many  spoiled  youths  of  condition ;  nor  is  there 
any  thing  very  extraordinary  in  his  subse- 
nuent  application  to  study,  or  the  turn  of  his 
first  political  opinions.  The  pecul iar  nature  of 
his  pursuits,  and  the  character  of  his  literary 
productions,  afford  more  curious  matter  for 
speculation. 

In  reflecting  on  the  peculiar  misery  which 
Alfieri  and  some  other  eminent  persons  are 
recorded  to  have  endured,  while  their  minds 
were  withheld  from  any  worthy  occupation, 
we  liave  sometimes  been  tempted  to  con-, 
elude,  that  to  sufler  deepHfrom  ennui  is  an 
indication  of  superior  intellect ;  and  that  it  is 
only  to  minds  destined  for  higher  attainments 
that  the  want  of  an  object  is  a  source  of  real 
afiliction.  Upon  a  little  reflection,  however, 
we  are  disposed  to  doubt  of  the  soundness  ot 
this  opinion ;  and  really  cannot  permit  all  the 
shallow  coxcombs  who  languish  under  the 
but  den  of  existence,  to  take  themselves,  on 
our  authority,  for  spell-bound  seniuses.  The 
most  powerful  stream,  indeed,  will  stagnate 
the  most  deeply,  and  will  burst  out  to  more 
wild  devastation  when  obstructed  in  its  peace- 
ful course ;  but  the  weakly  current  is,  upon 
the  whole,  most  liable  to  obstruction ;  and  will' 
mantle  and  rot  at  least  as  dismally  as  its  bet- 
ters. The  innumerable  blockheads,  in  short, 
who  betake  themselves  to  suicide,  dram* 
drinking,  or  dozing  in  dirty  nightcaps,  will  not 
aUow  us  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  real 
connection  between  ennui  ailtl  talent ;  or  that 
fellows  who  are  fit  for  nothing  but  mendicg 
shoes,  may  not  be  very  miserable  if  they  are 
unfortunately  raised  above  their  proper  occu- 
pation. 

If  it  does  frequently  happen  that  extraor- 
dinary and  vigorous  exertions  are  found  to' 
follow  this  heavy  slumber  of  the  faculties, 
the  phenomenon,  we  think,  may  be  explainea' 
without  giving  any  countenance  to  the  sup-* 
position,  that  vigoiDus  faculties  are  most  liable 
to  such  an  obscuration.  In  the  first  place,  the 
relief  and  delight  of  exertion  must  act  with 
more  than  usual  force  upon  a  mind  which  has 
suffered  from  the  want  of  it ;  and  will  be  apt 
to  be  pushed  further  than  in  cases  where  the 
exertion  has  been  more  regular.  The  chief 
cause,  however,  of  the  signal  success  which 
has  sometimes  attended  those  who  have  been 
rescued  from  ennui,  we  really  believe  to  be 
their  ignorance  of  the  difliculties  they  have 
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U)  cneoanter,  and  tliat  inerperienee  wliieli 
makes  them  Tenture  on  undertaking  which 
more  prudent  cakulators  would  decline.  We 
have  already  noticed,  more  than  once,  the 
effect  of  early  study  and  familiarity  with  the 
beet  models  in  repressing  emulation  by  de- 
spair; and  hare  endearoured,  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, to  explain  why  so  many  onginal  authors 
hsTe'been  in  a  great  degree  without  educa- 
tion.    Now,  a  youth  spent  in  lassitude  and 
dissipation  leads  necessarily  to  a  manhood  of 
ignorance  and  inexperience ;  and  has  all  the 
^ulvantages,  as  well  as  the  inconveniences,  of 
Mich  a  situation.    If  any  inward  feeling'  of 
strength,  ambition,  or  other  extraordinary  im- 
pulse, therefore,  prompt  such  a  person  to  at- 
tempt any  thing  arduous,  it  is  likely  that  he 
will  go  about  it  with  all  that  rash  and  vehe- 
ment courage  which  results  from  unconscious- 
ness of  the  obstacles  that  are  to  be  overcome; 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  how  often  success  is 
ensured  by  this  confident  and  fortunate  auda- 
city. Thus  Alfieri,  in  the  outset  of  his  literary 
career,  ran  his  head  against  dramatic  poetry, 
almost  before  he  knew  what  was  meant  either 
by  poetry  or  the  drama;  and  dashed  out  a 
tragedy  while   but   imperfectly  acquainted 
with  tne  language  in  wnich  he  was  writing, 
and  utterly  i^omnt  either  of  the  rules  that 
had  been  delivered,  or  the  models  which  had 
beeii  created  by  the  genius  of  his  great  prede- 
cessors.   Had  he  been  trained  up  from  his 
eariy  youth  in  fearful  veneration  for  these 
niles  and  these  models,  it  is  certain  that  he 
would  have  resisted  the  impulse  which  led 
him  to  place  himself,  with  so  {ittle  prepara- 
tion,, within  their  danger ;  and  most  probable 
that  he  would  never  have  thought  himself 
qualified  to  answer  the  test  they  required  of 
him.    In  ^vin&r  way.  however,  to  this  pro- 
pensity. With  all  the  tnoughtless  freedom  and 
Yehemence  which  had  chamcterised  his  other 
indulgences,  he  found  himself  suddenly  em- 
hark^  in  an  unexpected  undertaking,  and  in 
flight  of  unexpected  distinction.    The  success 
he  had  obtained  with  so  little  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  tempted  him  to  acquire  wlutt  H*as 
wanting  to  deserve  it ;  and  justified  hopes  and 
simulated  exertions  which  earlier  reflection 
.  would,  in  all  probability,  have  for  ever  pre- 
vented. 

The  morality  of  Alfieri  seems  to  have  been 
at  least  as  relaxed  as  that  of  the  degenerate 
nobles,  whom  in  all  other  things  he  professed 
to  reprobate  and  despise.  He  confesses,  with- 
out tne  slightest  appearance  of  contrition,  that 
his  general  intercourse  with  women  u'as  pro- 
fligate in  the  extreme ;  and  has  detailed  the 
particulars  of  three  several  intrigues  with 
married  women,  without  once  appearing  to 
hnagine  that  they  could  require  any  apology 
or  expiation.  On  the  contrary,  while  reconl- 
ing  the  deplorable  consequences  of  one  of 
them,  he  observes,  with  great  composure, 
that  it  was  distressing  to  him  to  contemplate 
a  degradation,  of  which  he  had,  "  thougn  in- 
nocently," been  the  occasion.  The  general 
arrogance  of  his  manners,  too,  and  the  occa- 
nonsil  brutality  of  his  conduct  towards  his 
lofeiioni  are  far  from  giving  m  an  aoiiable  I 


been  able  tofiid,  ki  the  whole  ^  tkei* 
confeHMiis,  a  single  tmstef  kiadiiefl^of  keiaif. 
or  genenraa  phiiafilhroptyy  to  place  in  th»  \mU 
anoe  against  so  many  indicatiaQs  of  felfuBk 
neas  and  violenee.  There  aie  proo&  enough^ 
indeed,  of  a  firm,  elevated,  and  mauly  fliMrit^ 
but  small  ajqpearaBce  of  aay  thing  geBtte,  or 
even,  in  a  moral  sense,  of  any  thing  very  re- 
spectable. In  his  admiration,  in  short,  m  the 
worthies  of  antiquity,  ho  aj^pean  to  hav» 
copied  their  haiahnesa  and  indelicacy  at  kast 
as  fiiithfnlly  as  their  loftiness  of  caaracier^ 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  combined  with 
it  ail  the  licentioosneee  and  presumption  of  a 
modem  Itahan  noble. 

We  have  been  somewhat  peiplezed  with 
his  politics.    After  speaking  as  we  have  oeen, 
of  tne  mild  government  of  the  kings  of  Sar- 
dinia,->-after  adding  that,  ^'when  he  had  read 
Plutarch  and  visited  En^and,  he  feJt  the  meal 
unsurmountable  fepugnaooe  at  manying,  or 
having  his  children  bom  at  Turin,"--«fter  re»* 
cording  that  a  monarch  is  a  maafter,  aqd  m 
subject  a  slave, — and  *<that  he  shed  tears  <^ 
mingled  grief  and  raflw  at  having  been  bom 
in  such  a  state  aa  Piedmoni ;"— aSfter  aJl  thib 
— after  giving  up  his  estates  to  escape  front 
this  bondage,  and  after  writing  his  books  oo 
the  Tiranioe,  and  his  odes  on  Americao  lib* 
erty, — we  really  were  prepared  to  find  him 
taking  the  popular  side,  at  the  outset  at  leaet 
of  the  French  Bevolution,  and  exulting  in  the 
down&l  of  one  of  those  hateful  despotisms 
against  the  whole  system  of  which  he  had 
previously  inveighed  with  no  extraordinary 
moderation.    Instead  of  this^  however,  we 
find  him  abusing  the  revolutionists,' ana  ex« 
tolling  their  opponents  with  all  the  zeal  of  a 
professed  antijaoobin, — ^writing  an  enloginm 
on  the  dethroned  inonarch  like  Mr.  Pybis^ 
and  an  Antigallican  like  Peter  PorcupineK 
Now,  we  are  certainly  very  far  fmn  6aying| 
that  a  true  friend  of  liberty  might  not  exe- 
crate the  proceedings  of  the  French  revolu- 
tionists;   out  a  i»ofe8sed  hater  of   royalty 
might  luive  felt  more  indvleenoe  for  the  new- 
republic :  such  a  crazy  zeiuot  for  liberty,  as 
Alfieri  snowed  himself  in  Italy,  both  by  his 
writings  and  his  conduct,  might  well  have 
been  carried  away  by  that  promise  of  eman- 
cipation to  France,  which  deluded  soondec 
heads  than  his  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 
There  are  two  keys,  we  think^  in  the  work 
before  us^  to  this  apparent   mconsistency. 
Alfieri,  with  all  his  aohorrence  of  tymntf^ 
was,  in  his  heart,  a  great  lover  of  aristocracy; 
and,  he  had  a  great  M>ile  and  antipathy  at 
the  French  nation,  collectively  and  individ- 
ually. 

Thou 
to  see,  til 

on  the  Roman  model, — where  there  were 
Patricians  as  well  -as  Plebeians,  and  where  a 
man  of  great  talents  had  even  a  good  chance 
of  being  one  day  appointed  Dictator.  He  did 
not  admire  kings  indeed, — ^because  he  did  not 
happen  to  be  bom  one,  and  because  they 
were  the  only  beings  to  whcmi  he  wan  bom 
inferior:  b«t  he  hm  tha  mtmoet  veoeratka 


t  |/iviciMocuiy  a  republican,  it  is  easy 
at  the  republic  he  wanted  was  one 
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m  tbat  order,  and  beoainse  Ibe  power  aod  di»» 
tinetioQ  vrhich  belonged  to  it  were  agreeable 
|»  him,  and.  he  thought^  would  be  exensieed 
for  the  eood  of  his  infenori.  When  he  heard 
that  Voltaire  had  written  a  tragedy  on  the 
atory  of  BratuB,  he  fell  into  a  great  passion, 
and  exclaimed,  that  the  subject  was  too  lofty 
for  '^a  French  plebeian,  wlu).  dnrinff  twenty 
years,  had  subscribed  himself  gentleman  in 
Ordinary  to  the  King!" 

This  love  of  aristocracy,  howevec,  wUl  not 
•xplain  the  defence  of  monarchy  and  the  abuse 
of  republics,  which  formed  tae  substance  of  his 
Aniigallican.  But  the  truth  is,  that  he  was 
aati^lican  from  his  youth  up;  and  would 
merer  have  foigiven  that  nation,  if  they  had 
•ucoeeded  in  establishing  a  free  government, 
—especially  while  Italy  was  in  bondage. 
The  contempt  which  Voltaire  had  expressed 
tot  Italian  literature,  and  ihe  general  cleBTa> 
Ration  into  which  the  national  character  nad 
fallen,  had  sunk  deep  into  his  fierce  and 
hai^hty  i^irit,  and  mspired  him  with  an 
•ntipatny  towards  that  people  by  whom  his 
Awn  countrymen  had  been  subdued,  ridiculed, 
•nd  outshone.  This  paltry  and  vindictive  feel- 
ing leads  him,  throughout  this  whole  work, 
10  speak  of  them  in  the  most  unjust  aiui  un- 
eandid  terms.  There  may  be  some  troth  in 
Ilis  remarks  on  the  mean  and  mea^^e  arttcu- 
fatic«  of  their  language,  and  on  their  '^  horri- 
ble tc,  with  their  thin  lips  dmwn  in  to  pro- 
nounce it,  as  if  they  were  blowing  hot  soup." 
Kay,  we  could  even  excuse  the  nationality 
which  leads  him  to  declare,  tliat '-  he  would 
rather  be  the  author  of  ten  good  Italian  verses, 
tlian  of  volumes  written  in  English  or  French^ 
or  any  such  harsh  and  unharmonioos  jargon, — 
though  their  cannon  and  their  armies  should 
continue  to  render  these  languages  fashion- 
able." But  we  cannot  believe  in  the  sinceri- 
ty of  an  amorous  Italian,  who  declares,  that 
Ae  never  could  set  throu^  the  first  volume 
of  Rousseau's  Heloise ;  or  of  a  modem  author 
of  regular  dramas,  who  professes  to  see  nothing 
at  all  admirable  in  the  tragedies  of  Racine  or 
Voltaire.  It  is  evident  to  us,  that  he  grudged 
those  great  writers  the  glory  that  was  due  to 
Ihem,  out  of  a  vindictive  feehng  of  national 
resentment  ]  and  that,  for  the  same  reason, 
he  judged  the  French  nation  the  freedom,  in 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  been  among 
the  first  to  believe  and  to  exult. 

It  only  remains  to  say  a  word  or  two  of  the 
literary  productions  of  this  extraordinary  per- 
son ; — a  theme,  however  interesting  and  at- 
tractive, upon  which  we  can  scarcely  pretend 
to  enter  on  the  present  occasion.  We  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  procure  a  complete  copy 
of  the  works  of  Alfieri  ]  and,  even  of  those 
which  have  been  lately  transmitted  to  us,  we 
will  confess  that  a  consi<ierable  portion  re- 
mains to  be  perused.  We  have  seen  enough, 
Jiowever,  to  satisfy  us  that  they  are  deservmg 
of  a  careful  analysis,  and  that  a  free  and  en- 
lightened estimate  of  their  merit  may  be  ren- 
dered both  interesting  and  instructive  to  the 
greater  part  of  our  readers.  We  hope  soon  lo 
be  in  a  oonditioa  to  attempt  this  task;  and 
20 


■hall,  in  the  mean  time,  ccmfine  a«fie/res  to 
a  very  few  observations  aiiggested  by  the 
style  and  character  of  the  tragedies  with 
which  we  have  been  for  some  time  ao» 
quainted« 

These  pieces  approach  much  nearer  to  th« 
ancient  Grecian  modeL  than  any  other  mod« 
am  production  with  which  we  are  acquaint* 
ed ;  m  the  simj^icity  of  the  plot,  the  fewness 
of  the  persons,  the  directness  of  the  actionj 
and  the  uniformity  and  elaborate  gravity  ot 
the  composition.  Infinitely  less  declamatory 
than  the  French  tragedies,  they  have  less 
brilliancy  and  variety,  and  a  deeper  tone  of 
dignity  and  nature.  As  they  have  not  adopt* 
ed  the  choral  songs  of  the  Greek  stage,  how« 
ever,  they  are,  on  the  whole,  less  poetical 
than  those  ancient  compositions;  although 
they  are  worked  throughout  with  a  fine  and 
careful  hand,  and  diligently  purified  from 
every  thing  ignoble  or  feeble  in  the  expres- 
sion. The  author's  anxiety  to  keep  clear  of 
figures  of  mere  ostentation,  and  to  exclude  all 
ahowpieces  of  fine  writing  in  a  dialogue  of 
deep  interest  or  impetuous  passion,  has  be* 
trayed  him,  on  some  occasions,  into  too  sen* 
tentious  and  strained  a  diction,  and  given  an 
air  of  labour  and  heaviness  to  many  parts  of 
his  composition.  He  ha^  felt,  perhaps  a  littla 
too  constantly,  that  the  cardinal  virtue  of  a 
dramatic  writer  is  to  keep  his  personaffes  to 
the  business  and  the  concerns  that  lie  before 
them ;  and  by  no  means  to  let  them  turn  to 
moral  philofwphers,  or  rhetorical  describersof 
their  own  emotions.  But,  in  his  zealous  ad- 
herence to  this  good  maxim,  he  seems  some* 
times  to  have  forgotten,  that  certain  passions 
are  declamatory  in  nature  as  well  as  on  the 
stage;  and  that,  at  any  rate,  they  do  not  all 
vent  themselves  in  concise  and  pithy  sayings, 
but  run  occasionally  into  hyperbole  and  am- 
plification. As  It  fS  the  great  excellence,  so 
It  is  occasionally  the  chief  fault  of  Alfieri's 
dialogue,  that  every  word  is  honestly  em* 
p]oy^  to  help  forward  the  action  of  the  play, 
by  serious  argument,  necessary  narrative^  or 
the  direct  expression  of  natural ,  emotion. 
There  are  no  excursions  or  digressions,— no 
episodical  conversations, — and  none  but  the 
most  brief  morali zings.  This  gives  a  certain 
air  of  solidity  to  the  whole  structure  of  the 
piece,  that  is  apt  to  prove  oppressive  to  an  mt* 
dinary  reader,  and  reduces  the  entire  drama 
to  too  great  unifoimity. 

We  make  these  remarks  chiefly  with  a  ref* 
erence  to  French  tragedy.  For  our  own 
part,  we  believe  that  those  who  are  duly  sen- 
sible of  the  merits  of  Shakespeare,  m  ill  never 
be  much  struck  with  any  other  dramatical 
compositions.  There  are  no  other  plays,  in* 
deed,  that  paint  human  nature, — that  strike 
ofi*  the  characters  of  men  with  all  the  fresh* 
ness  and  sharpness  of  the  original, — and 
speak  the  language  of  all  the  passions,  not 
like  a  mimic,  but  an  echo— neither  softer  nor 
louder:,  nor  difi'erently  modulated  from  the 
spontaneous  utterance  of  the  heart.  In  these 
respects  he  disdains  all  COTaparison  with  Al- 
fieri, or  with  any  other  mortal :  nor  is  it  fair, 
perhaps,  to  suggest  a  comparisoni  whexe  no 
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lirntliy  «aa  be  imagined.  Alfieri,  Uko  all  tin 
eontineutal  dimfDatiate,  oonmdeni  a  tiagedy  as 
a  poem.  la  £ii^an(L  we  look  upon  it  ralhef 
•a  A  lepresealation  of  character  and  paaaton. 
With  them,  of  course,  the  Btyle  and  diction, 
and  the  congraity  and  proportions  of  the 
piece,  are  the  main  objects; — with  us,  the 
truth  and  the  force  of  the  imitation.  It  is  snf- 
ADient  for  them,  if  there  be  character  and 
action  enough  to  prevent  the  composition  from 
lanaroishing,  and  to  glre  apirit  and  propriety 
to  the  polished  dialogue  ol  v^hich  it  consists ; 
•—we  are  satisfied,  if  there  be  management 
enough  in  the  story  not  to  shock  credibility 
entirdy,  and  beautv  and  polish  enough  in  tlLD 
diction  to  exclude  disgust  or  derision.  In  his 
own  way,  AJfieri,  we  think,  is  excellent.  His 
iables  are  all  admirably  contrived  and  com- 
pletely developed ',  his  dialogue  is  copious  and 
progressive;  and  his  characters  all  deliver 
natural  sentiments  with  great  beaut3r.  and 
often  with  great  force  of  expression.  In  our 
eyes,  however,  t^  is  a  &uU  that  the  fable  is  too 
•traple,  and  the  incidents  too  scanty :  and  that 
all  the  characters  express  themselves  with 
equal  felicity,  and  urge  their  opposite  views 
and  pretensions  with  equal  skill  and  plausi- 
bility. We  see  at  once,  that  an  ingenious 
author  has  versified jLhe  sum  of  a  dialogue ; 
and  never,  for  a  moment,  imagine  that  we 
hear  Uie  real  persons  contending.  There  may 
be  more  eloquence  and  di^it]^  in  this  style 
of  dramatising; — there  is  mfinitely  more  de- 
eeption  in  ours. 

With  regani  to  the  diction  of  these  pieces, 
]t  is  not  for  tramoniane  critics  to  presume  to 


ofl^M-  my  opiaiim.  11iey«te  ednatdered,  li 
Italy,  we  bmieve^  as  tlw  nureat  specimens  of 
the  faotUa  Toseana  that  late  ages  have  pro- 
dueed.  To  us  they  certainly  aeem  to  want 
something  of  that  flow  and  sweetness  to  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  in  Italian  poetryu 
and  to  be  formed  rather  upon  the  model  of 
Dante  than  of  Pett»rca.  At  all  events,  it  ie 
obvious  that  the  style  is  highly  elaborate  and 
artificial;  and  that  the  author  is  constantly 
striving  to  give  it  a  sort  of  factitious  force  and 
energy,  by  the  use  of  condensed  and  em- 
phatic expressions,  interrogatories,  antitheses, 
and  short  and  inverted  sentences.  In  all 
these  re^)ects,  as  well  as  in  the  chastised 
gravity  of  the  senthnents,  and  the  temperance 
and  propriety  of  all  the  delineations  of  pas- 
sion, these  pieces  are  exactly  the  reverse  of 
what  we  should  have  expected  from  the  fiery^ 
Hckle,  and  impatient  character  of  the  author. 
From  all  that  Alfieri  has  told  us  of  himself, 
we  should  have  expected  to  find  in  his  plays 
great  vehemence  and  irregular  eloquence — 
sublmie  and  extravagant  sentiments— pas- 
sions rising  to  frenzy — and  poetnr  swelling 
into  bombast.  Instead  of  thifl^  we  nave  a  sulv 
dued  and  concise  representation  of  energetie 
discourses — passions,  not  loud  but  deep — ^and 
a  stj^  so  severely  correct  and  scrupulously 
pnre'^s  to  indicate^  even  to  nnskillul  eycB^ 
the  great  labour  which  must  have  been  be- 
stowed on  its  purification.  No  characters  can 
be  more  difierent  than  that  which  we  should 
infer  from  reading  the  tragedies  of  Alfieri.  and 
that  which  he  has  assigned  to  himself  in  tnese 
authentic  memoirs. 
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This  book  is  too  long;  but  it  is  composed 
on  a  plan  that  makes  prolixity  unavoidable. 
Instead  of  an  account  of^  the  poet's  life,  and  a 
view  of  his  character  and  performances,  the 
biographer  has  laid  before  the  public  a  large 
•election  from  his  private  correspondence,  and 
merely  inserted  as  much  narrative  between 
each  series  of  letters,  as  was  necessary  to  pre- 
aerve  their  connection,  and  make  the  subject 
of  them  intelligible. 

This  scheme  of  biography,  which  was  first 
introduced,  we  believe,  by  Mason,  in  his  life 
of  Gray,  has  many  evident  advantages  in 
point  of  liveliness  of  colouring,  and  fidelity 
of  representation .  It  is  something  intermediate 
between  the  egotism  of  confessions^  and  the 
questionable  narrative  of  a  surviving  friend, 
who  must  be  partial,  and  may  be  mistaken : 
It  enables  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself, 
from  materials  that  were  not  provided  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  his  judgment;  and 
holds  up  to  him,  instead  of  a  fiatteiing  or  un- 
feithfuT  portrait  the  living  lineaments  axid 


features  of  the  person  it  intends  to  commemo- 
rate. It  is  a  plan,  however,  that  requires  sO 
much  room  for  its  execution,  and  consequently 
so  much  money  and  so  much  leisure  in  those 
who  wish  to  be  masters  of  it,  that  it  ought  tO 
be  reserved,  we  conceive,  for  those  great  and 
eminent  characters  that  are  likely  to  excite 
an  interest  among  all  orders  and  generations 
of  mankind.  While  the  biography  of  Shake- 
speare and  Bacon  shrinks  into  the  comer  of 
an  octavo,  we  can  scarcely  help  wondering 
that  the  history  of  the  sequestered  life  ana 
solitary  studies  of  Cowper  should  have  ex- 
tended into  two  quarto  volumes. 

The  little  Mr.  Hay  ley  writes  in  these  to' 
umes  is  by  no  means  well  written;  though 
certainly  distinguished  bv  a  very  amiable 
gentleness  of  temper,  and  the  strongest  ap- 
pearance of  sincere  veneration  and  afiection 
for  the  departed  friend  to  whose  memory  it  ia 
consecrated.  It  will  be  very  hard,  too,  if  they 
do  not  become  popular;  as  Mr.  Hayley  seems 
to  have  exertea  himaeu  to  conciliate  reeders 
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of  erexy  dvmqpiigB,  not  ^]f  by  .Ihe  «N«t 
bTlsh  «ud  indiacnminate  praise  of  ererir  ia- 
dividoal  h&  has  ooeanoD  to  mentioiij  but  oj  a 
general  spirit  of  approbation  and  indulgence 
towards  every  practice  and  opinion  which  he 
has  found  it  necessary  to  speak  of.  Among 
the  other  symptoms  of  book  making  which  this 
publication  contains,  we  can  scarcely  forbear 
reckonipgthe  expressions  of  this  too  obsequious 
and  unoffending  philanthropy. 

The  constitutional  shyness  and  diffidence 
of  Cuwper  appeared  in  ms  earliest  childhood, 
and  was  not  subdued  in  any  degree  by  the 
bustle  and  contention  of  a  Westminster  edu- 
cation ;  where,  though  he  acquired  a  oonsid- 
erable  portion  of  classical  learning,  he  has 
himself  declared,  that  ^<  he  was  never  able  to 
raise  his  eye  above  the  shoe-buckles  of  the 
^Ider  boys,  who  tyrannized  over  him.''  From 
this  semmary,  he  seems  to  have  passed,  with- 
ouil  any  academical  preparation,  into  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  to  the  age  of  tnirty*three.  Neither 
hi$  biographer  nor  his  letters  give  any  satis- 
factory account  of  the  way  in  which  this  large 
iLnd  most  important  part  of  his  life  was  spent. 
Although  Lord  Thurlow  was  one  of  his  most 
^timate  associates,  it  is  certain  that  he  never 
tifzde  any  proficiency  in  the  study  of  the  law  i 
and  the  few  slight  pieces  of  compositAn.  in 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  engasea  in 
this  interval,  are  but  a  scanty  produce  lor  fif- 
teen years  of  literary  leisure.  That  a  part  of 
tliose  years  was  very  idly  spent,  indeed,  ap- 
pears from  his  own  account  of  them.  In  a 
letter  to  his  cousin,  in  1786,  he  says, 

**  1  did  actaally  live  three  years  with  Mr.  Chap- 
man, a  solicitor;  that  is  to  say,  I  slept  three  years 
iivhia  house  ;  but  I  lived,  that  ia  to  say,  I  spent  my 
days  in  Southampton  Row,  as  you  very  well  re- 
member. There  was  1,  and  the  future  Lord  Chan- 
cellor,  constantly  employed,  from  morning  to  night, 
in  eigglinff,  and  making  giggle,  instead  of  studying 
the  law."— Vol.  i.  p.  178. 

And  in  a  more  serious  letter  to  Mr.  Rose, 
he  makes  the  following  just  observations. 

"  The  colonr  of  our  whole  life  ia  ^narally  such 
aa  the  three  or  four  first  veara,  in  which  we  are  our 
own  masters,  make  it.  Then  it  is  that  we  may  be 
snd  to  shape  our  own  destiny,  and  to  treasure  up 
for  ourselves  a  series  of  future  successes  or  disap- 
pointments. Had  I  emplo^red  my  time  as  wisely  as 
vou,  in  a  situation  very  aimilar  to  yours,  I  had  never 
been  a  poet  perhaps,  but  I  might  by  this  time  have 
ae<)uired  a  character  of  more  importance  in  soci- 
ety ;  a  eituation  in  which  my  frienda  would  have 
been  better  pleased  to  see  me.  But  three  years 
misspent  in  an  attorney's  office,  were  almost  of 
^Dourae  followed  by  several  more  equally  misspent 
in  the  Temple;  and  the  consequence  has  been,  as 
the  Italian  epitaph  says,  **  Sto  qui.* '—The  only  use 
I  can  make  of  myself  now,  at  least  the  best,  is  to 
serve  in  lerrorem  to  others,  when  occasion  may 
happen  to  offer,  that  they  may  escape  (so  far  as  my 
admonitiona  can  have  any  weight  with  them)  my 
folly  and  my  fete.**— Vol.  i.  pp.  333,  334. 

Neither  the  idleness  of  this  period,  however, 
nor  the  gaiety  in-  which  it  appears  to  have 
been  wasted,  had  corrected  that  radical  defect 
in  hts  constitution,  by  which  he  was  disabled 
from  making  any  public  display,  of  his  ac(}ui- 
sitiott»y  ana  it  was  the  excess  of  this  diifi- 


deniMi^  if  wa  ri^tly  ondevsilBidhtt  biogcapliery 
that  was  the  uxuaediate  cause  of  the  unfor* 
tunate  demageneiit  that  overelouded  the  r^ 
noainder  of  lus  life.  Ia  his  lhirty*first  yec^ 
his  friends  procured  for  him  the  office  oi 
reading-clerk  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  the 
idea  of  reading  in  public,  was  the  source  of 
such  torture  and  aporehension  to  him,  that  ho 
very  soon  resiened  mat  place,  and  had  interest 
enough  to  exchange  it  for  that  of  olerk  of  th« 
journals,  which  was  supposed  to  require  na 
personal  attendance.  An  unlucky  dispute  in 
Farliament,  however,  made  it  necessary  fot 
him  to  appear  in  his  place }  and  the  conse- 
quences of  this  requisition  are  stated  by  Mr« 
Hayley,  in  the  following,  not  very  lucid,  ac- 
count. 

"His  terrors  on  this  occasion  arose  to  such  an 
astonishing  height,  that  they  utterly  overwhelmed 
his  reason:  for  although  he  had  endeavoured  to 
prepare  himself  for  his  public  duty,  by  attending 
closely  at  the  office  for  several  months,  to  examine 
the  parliamentary  journals,  bis  appticatton  was  ren» 
dered  useless  by  that  excess  of  diffidence,  which 
made  him  conceive,  that  whatever  knowledge  he 
might  previously  acquire,  it  would  all  forsake  him 
at  the  bar  of  the  House.  This  distresning  appre- 
hension increased  to  such  a  degree,  as  the  time  for 
his  appearance  approached,  that  when  the  day  so 
anxiously  dreaded  arrived,  he  was  unable  to  maks 
the  experiment.  The  verjr^friends,  who  called  on 
him  for  the  purpose  of  attendfiiff  him  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  acquiesced  in  the  cruel  necessity  of  relin- 
quishing the  prospect  of  a  station  so  severely  for- 
midable to  a  frame  of  such  singular  sensibility." 
_  "  The  conflict  between  the  wishes  ofjusi  affec- 
tionate ambition,  and  the  terrors  of  diffidence,  so 
entirely  overwhelmed  his  health  and  faculties,  that 
after  two  learned  and  benevolent  divines  (Mr.  John 
Cowper,  his  broiher,  and  (he  celebrated  Mr.  Mar* 
tin  Madan,  hia  first  cousin)  had  vainly  endeavoured 
to  eetabliah  a  lasting  tranquillity  in  his  mind,  by 
friendly  and  religiotis  conversanon,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  remove  him  to  St.  Alban'a,  whore  ho 
resided  a  considerable  time,  under  the  care  of  that 
eminent  physician  Dr.  Cotton,  a  scholar  and  a  poet, 
who  added  to  many  accomplishments  a  peculiar 
sweetness  of  manners,  in  very  advanced  life,  when 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
him."— Vol.  L  pp.  25.  86. 

In  this  melancholy  state  he  continued  for 
upwards  of  a  year,  when  his  mind  bogsa 
slowly  to  emerge  from  the  depression  under 
which  it  had  laboured,  and  to  seek  for  con* 
solation  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
other  religious  occupations.  In  the  city  of 
Huntingdon,  to  which  he  had  been  removed 
in  his  illness,  he  now  formed  an  acquaintance^ 
with  the  family  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Unwin,. 
with  whose  wiaow  the  greater  part  of  his  after 
life  was  passed.  The  series  of  letters,  which 
Mr.  Hay  fey  has  introduced  in  this  place,  are 
altogether  of  a  devotional  cast,  and  bear  evi- 
dent symptoms  of  continuing  depression  and. 
anxiety.  He  talks  a  great  deal  oT  his  conver* 
siorij  of  the  levity  and  worldliness  of  hja 
former  life,  and  of  the  grace  which  had  at  last 
been  vouchsafed  to  him :  and  seems  so  entirely, 
and  constantly  absorbea  in  those  awful  medi- 
tations, as  to  cotisider  not  only  the  occupation* 
of  his  earlier  days,  but  all  temporal  business 
or  amusement,  as  utterly  unworthy  of  his  at- 
tOBtioa.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  make 
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guy  extract  from  thta  part  erf  th©  tmbUoftflim : 
Did  perhaps  Mr.  Hayley  might  bAve  spared 
tome  of  the  methiMlieticai  tapCorMand  dissert- 
itions  that  are  contained  in  those  letters, 
without  any  injury  either  to  the  memory  or 
his  friend,  or  the  reputation  of  his  own  per- 
fiumance. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Unwin,  he  retired 
Irith  his  widow  to  the  village  of  (Mney  in 
1768,  where  he  continued  in  the  same  pious 
snd  sequestered  habits  of  life  till  the  year 
1772,  when  a  second  and  more  protracted 
visitation  of  the  same  tremendous  malady  ob- 
■oured  his  faculties  for  a  melancholy  period 
of  eight  years ;  during  which  he  was  attended 
by  Mrs.  Unwin  with  a  constancy  and  tender- 
ness of  affection,  which  it  was  the  great  busi- 
ness of  his  after  life  to  repay.  In  1780,  he 
began  gradually  to  recover ;  and  in  a  letter 
of  that  year  to  his  cousin,  describes  himself 
^^  this  manner : 

*'  Tou  Bee  me  sixteen  years  older,  at  the  least, 
than  when  I  saw  you  Inst ;  but  the  effects  of  time 
iecm  10  have  taken  place  rather  on  iheouieideof 
my  head  than  within  it.  What  was  brown  is  be- 
come grey,  but  what  was  foolish  ri'mains  fooliHb 
ttiU.  Green  fruit  must  rot  before  it  ripens,  if  the 
season  is  such  as  to  afford  it  noibing  but  cold  wiiuls 
»nd  dark  clouds,  that  interrupt  every  rav  of  sunshine. 
My  days  steal  away  silently,  and  march  on  (as  poor 
mad  King  Lear  would  have  made  his  soldiers 
mnrch)  as  if  they  were  shod  wi|h  felt !  Not  so 
silently  but  that  I  hear  them ;  yet  were  it  not  thai  I 
am  always  listening  to  their  flight,  having  no  in- 
firmity mat  I  bad  not  when  I  was  ninrh  youneer,  I 
should  deceive  myself  with  an  imagination  thai  I 
am  still  young."— Vol.  I  pp.  96,  97. 

One  of  the  first  applications  of  his  returning 
Igtrwers  was  to  the  taming  and  education  of 
Qie  three  young  hares,  which  he  has  since 
eelebrated  in  his  poetry :  and,  very  soon  after, 
ihe  solicitations  of  his  affectionate  companion 
first  induced  him  to  prepare  some  moral  pieces 
ibr  publication,  in  the  nope  of  giving  a  salu- 
tary employment  to  his  mind.  At  the  ase  of 
^ty,  therefore,  and  at  a  distance  from  all  the 
excitements  that  emulation  and  ambition  usu- 
ally hold  out  to  a  poet,  Cowper  began  to  write 
for  the  public,  with  the  view  of  diverting  his 
own  melancholy,  and  doing  service  to  the 
oanse  of  morality.  Whatever  effect  his  pub- 
hcations  had  on  the  world,  the  composition 
of  them  certainly  had  a  most  beneficial  one 
on  himself.    In  a  letter  to  his  cousin  he  says, 

"  Dejection  of  spirits,  which  I  suppose  may  have 
prevented  many  a  man  from  becoming  an  author, 
made  me  one.  I  find  constant  employment  neces- 
iary.  and  therefore  take  care  to  be  constantly  em- 
^loyed.-^Mnniial  occupations  do  not  engage  the 
loind  sufliciently,  as  I  know  by  experience,  having 
tried  many.  But  composition,  espectslly  of  verse, 
•bsorhs  it  wholly.  I  write,  therefore,  generally 
three  hours  in  a  morning,  and  in  an  evening  I 
transcribe.  I  read  also,  but  less  than  I  write."— 
Vol.  i.  p.  147. 

'  There  is  another  passage  in  which  he  talks 
<rf  his  performance  in  so  light  and  easy  a 
manner,  and  assumes  so  much  of  the  pleasing, 
though  antiquated  language  of  Pope  and  Ad- 
dison, that  we  cannot  resist  extracting  it. 

*'  My  labours  are  priocipallf  the  production  of 
^ut  winter ;  all  itfdeed,  except  a  few  of  die  minor 


^r  MU  T  ei?n  nM  -lio  offisf  oecupsinn, 
ifaink;  and  when  I  thiok,  I  m  very  apt  to  tfvitli 
rhyme.  Hence  it  cornea  to  pass,  that  the  aoaaon 
of  the  year  which  generally  pmches  off  the  flowers 
of  poetry,  unfolds  mine,  such  as  they  are,  an4 
crowns  me  with  a  winter  garland.  In  to'e  respect, 
therefore,  I  and  my  contemporary  bards  are  by  no 
means  upon  a  par.  They  write  when  the  delightful 
influence  of  fine  weather,  fine  proepects,  and  a  brisk 
motion  of  ihe  animal  spirits,  make  poetry  almost  the 
language  of  nature ;  and  I,  when  iciclea  depend  from 
ail  the  leaves  of  the  Parnassian  laurel,  and  when  a 
reasonable  man  would  as  little  expect  to  succeed  in 
v^rse,  as  to  hear  a  blackbird  whistle.  This  must 
be  my  apology  to  yoo  for  whatever  want  of  fire  and 
animation  you  may  observe  in  what  you  will  shortly 
have  the  perusal  of.  As  to  i  he  public,  if  they  liko 
me  not,  there  is  no  remedy.*'— Vol.  I  pp.  105,  106, 

The  success  of  his  fiat  volume,  which  ap* 
peared  iu  the  end  of  the  year  1781,  was  by 
no  means  such  as  to  encourage  him  to  proceed 
to  a  second ;  and,  indeed,  it  seems  now  lo  be 
admitted  by  every  body  out  Mr.  Hay  ley,  that 
it  was  not  well  cuculated  for  becoming  n^- 
lar.  Too  serious  for  the  general  reader,  if 
had  too  much  satire,  wit.  and  criticism,  to  be 
a  favourite  with  the  deyout  and  enthusiastic: 
the  principal  poems  were  also  too  long  ana 
desultory,  and  the  versificatiou  throu^out  was 
more  har^  and  negligent,  than  the  public  had 
yet  been  accustomed  to.  The  book  therefore 
was  fery  little  read,  till  the  increasing  fame 
of  the  author  brought  all  his  works  into  notice ; 
and  then,  indeed,  it  was  discovered,  that  it 
contained  many  traits  of  strong  and  original 
genius,  and  a  nchness  of  idiomatical  plirase- 
Mogy,  that  has  been  but  seldom  equalled  m 
our  language. 

In  the  end  of  this  year,  Cowper  formed  an 
accidental  acquaintance  with  the  widow  of  Sir 
Thomas  Austen,  which,  in  spite  of  his  insuper- 
able shyness,  ripened  gradually  into  a  mutual 
and  cordial  friendship,  and  was  the  immediate 
source  of  some  of  nis  happiest  hours,  and 
most  celebrated  productions. — ^The  facetious 
history  of  "John  Gilpin'^  arose  from  a  sug- 
gestion of  that  lady,  m  circumstances  and  m 
a  way  that  marks  the  perilous  and  moody 
state  of  Cowper's  understanding  more  stnk- 
mgly  perhaps  than  any  general  description. 

"It  happened  one  afternoon,  in  those  years* 
when  his  accomplished  friend  Lady  Austen  made  a 
part  of  his  little  evening  circle,  that  she  observcdl 
nim  sinking  inio  increasing  dejection:  it  was  her 
custom,  on  these  occasions,  to  try  all  ine  resouroes 
of  her  sprightly  powers  for  hia  immediate  reiieC 
She  told  him  the  atory  of  John  Gilpin  (which  had 
been  treasured  in  her  memory  from  her  childhood)  to 
dissipate  the  gloom  of  the  passiofr  hour.  Its  efiecis 
on  the  fancy  of  Cowper  had  theairofenchaoiment.. 
Bo  informed  her  the  next  morning,  that  confmhwnt 
of  lauebter^  brought  on  by  his  rerolleciion  of  her 
story,  lisd  kept  him  waking  during  the  greatest  part 
of  I  he  night !  and  that  he  had  turned  it  into  a  ballad. 
— So  arose  the  pleasant  poem  of  John  Gilpin."^- 
Vol.  i.  pp.  128,  129. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  17S3,  however, 
Lady  Austen  was  fortunate  enough  to  direct 
the  poet  to  a  work  of  much  greater  importance : 
and  to  engage  him,  from  a  very  aooidentai 
circumstance,  in  the  composition  of  ''The 
Task,"  by  far  the  best  and  the  most  papular 
of  all  his  performances.  The  anecdote,  w)uch 
is  such  as  the  introduction  of  that  poem  has 


HI  this  maoDer  by  Mr.  Uayley, 

'*  Thk  kdy  happened*  n  an  •dmirer  of  Milton, 
to  be  partial  to  blank  verse,  and  often  aoliciickl  her 
poetical  friend  to  try  hit  powera  in  that  epeciea  of 
ioniposition.  Afifir  repeated  aoltcitaiion,  he  pro- 
mised her,  if  she  would  furnish  the  subject,  to  como 
ply  with  her  request.  *  Oh !'  she  replied,  *^ou  can 
subject  t'^T^ou  can  wnte  upon 
)  upon 


oever  be  in  want  ofa subject,— you  can 

iny— ^'rite  upon  this  sola !'    'l*ne  poet  obeyed  tier 
^mmand ;  and,  from  the  lively  repartee  of  familiar 


conversation,  arose  a  poem  of  many  ihnusand  verses, 
tinezampled.  perhaps,  both  in  its  origin  and  excel* 
fence."— Vol.  i.  p.  135. 

Thift  extraordinary  prodoetioii  was  finished 
in  less  than  a  year,  and  became  extremely 
{wpularfrom  the  very  first  moiYth  of  its  publica- 
tion. The  charm  of  reputation,  however,  could 
lot  draw  Cowper  from  his  seclusion:  and  bis 
wlitude  became  still  more  dreary  aoout  this 
period,  by  the  cessation  of  his  intercourse 
srilh  Lady  Austen,  with  whom  certain  little 

Sikmsies  on  the  ^rt  of  Mrs.  Unwin  (whid^ 
e  biogfrapher  mi^t  as  well  have  passed 
over  in  silence)  obliged  him  to  renounce  any 
fittljuir  ooooeotion.  Besides  the  Ttak  and 
John  Gilpin,  he  appears  to  hare  compeood 
several  smaller  jpoemsfiM'  this  lady,  which  are 
published,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  work  now 
befors  us.  We  were  partiealarly  struck  with 
,  %  ballad  on  the  unfortunate  loss  of  the  Royal 
Oeotge,  of  which  the  following  stanzas  may 
tenre  as  a  specimen. 

"Toll  for  the  brave! 

Brave  Kemoenfett  is  gone ; 
Hi^  last  seafi^t  is  fbught ; 
His  work  of  glory  done. 

"  It  was  not  in  the  battle ; 

No  tempest  mvci  the  shoek  l 
8bs  apraog  no  mtsl  y^ki 
She  nm  upoa  aa  nek. 

**  His  sword  was  in  its  sheath ; 
His  finffsrs  haU  the  pen, 
When  Keaapenfelt  went  dowiw 
With  twice  fonr  hundred  meiL 

Vol.  i.  p.  127. 

The  same  year  that  saw  the  conclusion  of 
'<  The  Tadc,"  found  Oowper  enga$;ed  in  the 
translation  of  Homer.  Tnis  iabenoas  under- 
lining, is  said,  by  Mr.  Hayley.  to  hare  been 
first  SBgffested  to  him  by  Lady  Austen  also; 
though  there  is  nothing  in  the  correspondence 
he  has  published,  that  seems  to  countenance 
that  idea.  The  woik  waaprettr  far  advanced 
before  he  appean  to  have  eonfided  the  secret 
of  it  to  any  one.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  HiU,  he 
explains  his  design  in  this  laanner : 

**  Knowing  it  to  have  hem  uniteFsally  the  opimsn 
of  the  literaii,  ever  sines  tkey  have  allowed  them- 
selves  to  eensiiler  the  matfer  cooHy,  that  a  iranela- 
doB,  properly  so  called,  of  Homer,  m,  notwithstand- 
ing what  ^ope  has  done,  a  deaideratam  in  ibe 
Engliah  langoage,  it  atnxck  me,  that  an  attempt  to 
eoppty  the  defieioney  woald  t>e  an  honourable  one ; 
ml  kaving  made  myaelf,  in  fofroer  years,  some- 
mbtx  eritieslly  a  maatsr  of  the  original,  I  was,  by 
dm  doable  iraoslation,  indueed  to  make  the  attempt 
inyself.  I  am  now  tranataling  into  blank  verse 
lbs  last  back  of  die  Iliad,  and  nesn  to  pobliak  by 
«iriMeriptaon."«-«Vol.  L  p.  154* 

Some  obsemtioDs  that  were  made  hv  Dr. 
Maty  and  othersi  upon  a  speiMmqii  at  his 


this  iitiie,  soanr  !•  haw 

diawa  f Mm  him  the  foUowii^  carious  waA 
unaffeoted  deliitetttioaQf  hiaown  thoui^ts  and 
feelings. 

"  I  am  not  a«bamed  to  confess,  tbnt  having  com* 
menced  an  aoihor,  I  am  moat  abundantly  desirous 
to  succeed  as  such.  /  have  {what  ^perhapf  you  littU 
9u$psct  me  ^)  in  aiy  nature,  an  it^niteekare^fam^ 
bitton.  Bot  with  it,  I  have  at  the  same  time,  as 
you  well  know,  an  equal  share  of  diffidence.  To 
this  combination  of  opposite  qualiiies  it  has  bees 
owing,  that,  till  lately,  I  stole  through  life  without 
andenaking  any  thing,  yet  always  wishing  to  dis* 
tingufsh  myself.  At  last  I  ventared :  venttired,  tooi 
in  the  only  path  that,  at  so  laie  a  period,  was  yaft 
open  to  me ;  and  I  an  determined,  if  God  hath  mH 
detennined  otherwise,  to  work  my  way  tfarou|^ 
the  obscurity  that  hath  been  so  long  my  poriiont 
into  notice.''— Vol.  i.  p.  190. 

As  he  advanced  in  his  work,  however,  hs 
seems  to  have  become  better  pleased  with 
the  exeeudoR  of  it^  and  in  the  year  17iML 
addresses  to  his  cousin  the  foUowuig  candid 
and  interesting  obeervations :  though  we  caop 
not  but  regret  that  we  have  not  some  spec^ 
mens  at  least  oC  what  he  calls  the  quaint  ua4 
antiqoaited  style  of  our  earher  poets:  and  ate 
net  without  our  suspicions  tlut  we  shoidl 
have  liked  it  better  than  that  which  he  idti^ 
mately  adopted. 

'*  To  say  the  truth,  1  have  now  no  fears  abool 
the  success  of  my  translation,  though  in  time  paA 
I  have  had  many.  I  knew  there  was  a  style  som^ 
where,  could  1  but  find  it,  in  which  Homer  oughi 
to  be  rendered,  and  which  alone  would  suit  hinib 
Long  time  I  blundered  about  it,  ere  I  could  attsia 
to  aov  deeided  iudgment  on  the  matter.  At  first  I 
was  belmyed,  bjr  a  deaire  of  aecommodatinf  my 
language  to  the  aimplicatv  of  his,  iotu  much  of  the 
quamtnesa  that  belonged  to  our  wciiera  of  the  fill 
teenth  century.  In  the  course  of  manv  revinia,  I 
have  delivered  myself  from  this  evil,  I  believe,  e» 
tirely :  but  I  have  done  it  alowly,  and  aa  a  maa 
aeparatcs  hinaelf  fioai  his  oMstraaa,  when  ha  h 


going  to  mairy.  I  bad  so  atrong  a  prediieeiioa  ia 
tavour  of  this  style,  at  first,  that  I  was  cnsed  to 
find  ibat  others  were  not  aa  mueh  enamoured  wiih 
it  as  myself.  At  every  passage  of  that  sort,  wbiek 
i  obliterated,  I  groaned  bitterly,  and  aaid  tomyseU^ 
I  am  spdlinff  m^  work  to  pleoae  thoae  who  baas 
no  taste  for  the  aimple  giacea  of  antiquity.  But  ia 
measure,  aa  I  adopted  a  more  aiodern  phraaeoloB|i, 
I  became  a  convert  to  their  opinion :  and  in  the  last 
revisalf  which  I  am  now  making,  am  not  aensibls 
of  haviiig  spared  a  single  expreanon  of  the  obaoleie 
kind,  laee  my  work  ao  roach  improved  by  thli 
alteration,  that  I  am  filWd  with  wonaer  at  my  « 
baokwardnesa  to  assent  to  the  nsoessiiy  of  it ;  i 
the  rooro,  when  J  consider,  that  Milton,  v  _ 
whose  manner  I  sceount  myself  inUflMtely  ae> 
qaaioted,  is  never  quaint,  never  twaasa  tbvooghike 
nose,  but  ia  every  where  strand  and  elegant,  witboai 
resorting  to  musty  antiouity  for  bia  boanties.  Oh 
the  oon^ry,  he  took  a  long,  stride  forward,  left  the 
language  of  his  own  day  w  behind  him,  and  antis- 
ipated  the  expreasiona  of  aeeoiary  yei  lo  0000^** 
—Vol  I  pp.  360,  361. 

The  translation  was  finished  ia  the  year 
1791,  and  pubiidied  by  aabscrqitioii  imme- 
diately &^r>  Several  applications  weremadto 
to  the  University  of  (Word  for  the  honour  of 
their  subscription,  but  without  success.  Their 
answer  was^  "That  they  subscribed  to  notkh 
ing." — "  It  seemji  not  a  little  extraordiBaiy.^ 
says  the  ofifimded  poet  eathi^occBsioi^  ^ilMK 
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gcore  of  literstare,  should  resolve  t»  give  no 
anoouragBment  to  it  in  r^um.''    We  tlunk 

00  too. 

The  period  that  elapsed  from  the  publica- 
tion of  nis  first  volume  in  1781,  to  thai  of  his 
Homer  in  1791,  seems  to  have  been  by  far 
the  happiest  and  most  brilliant  part  of  Cow* 
per's  existence,  it  was  not  only  animated  bv 
the  vigorous  and  suocessful  exertions  in  whicn 
he  was  engaged,  but  enlivened,  in  a  very 
pleasing  manner,  b^  the  corresnondence  and 
society  of  his  cousin,  Lady  Hesketh,  who  re- 
newed, about  this  time,  an  intimacy  that 
eeems  to  have  endeared  the  earlier  days  of 
their  childhood.  In  his  letters  to  this  lady^ 
we  have  found  the  most  interesting  traits  of 
his  sim])le  and  affectionate  character,  com- 
bined with  an  innocent  playfalness,  ana  viva- 
etty,  that  charms  the  more,  when  contrasted 
vilh  the  gloom  and  horror  to  which  it  sue- 
ceeded,  and  by  which  it  was  unfortunately 
teplaeed.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
make  many  extracts  from  this  part  of  the 
poblioation.  We  insert,  however,  the  follow* 
iDg  delightful  letter^  in  answer  to  one  from 
Ltuly  Hesketh,  promising  to  pay  him  a  visit 
during  the  summer. 

'*  I  shall  see  you  again ! — I  shall  hear  your  voice— 
we  shall  lake  walks  together:  1  will  show  you  my 
MMpects,  ihc  hovel,  the  alcove,  (he  Ouse,  and  iis 
Moks,  every  thing  that  I  have  described.  I  antici- 
pate the  pleasure  of  those  days  not  very  far  distonr, 
and  feel  a  part  of  it  at  this  moment.  Talk  not  of 
an  inn;  mention  it  not  for  your  life.  We  have 
never  h»d  so  many  visitors,  but  we  could  easiljrac^ 
commodate  them  all,  fhon«h  we  have  received 
Unwin,  and  his  wife,  and  his  sister,  and  his  son, 
•11  at  once.  My  dear,  I  will  not  let  you  come  till 
the  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June,  because  be- 
fore that  time  my  green- house  will  not  be  ready  to 
veeeive  us ;  and  it  is  the  only  pleasant  room  be- 
longing to  us.     When  the  plants  go  out,  we  go  in. 

1  Uae  u  with  mats,  and  spread  the  floor  with  mats, 
and  there  ycm  shall  sit  with  a  bed  of  mignonette  at 
your  side,  and  a  hedge  of  honeysuckles,  roses,  and 
iwmine;  and  I  will  make  you  a  bouquet  of  myrtle 
every  day.  Sooner  than  the  time  I  mention,  the 
coantrv  will  not  be  in  complete  beauty.  And  I 
will  tell  you  what  you  shall  find  at  vour  first  en- 
trance, imprimist  As  soon  as  you  have  entered 
the  vestibule,  if  yoa  cast  a  look  on  either  side  of 
you,  yott  shall  see  on  the  right  hand  a  box  of  my 
makrog.  It  is  the  box  in  which  have  been  lodged 
all  my  hares,  and  in  which  lodges  puss  at  present. 
But  he,  poor  felk)w,  is  worn  out  ^ith  age,  and  pro- 
niaes  to  die  before  yon  can  see  him.  On  the  right 
hand  stands  a  cupboard,  the  work  of  the  same 
awihor.  It  was  once  a  dove-cage,  but  I  transform- 
ed it.  Opposite  to  you  stands  a  table,  which  I  also 
■wda;  but  amerdMse  servant  having  scrubbed  rt 
ttDtil  it  beeame  paralytic,  it  serves  no  purpose  now 
but  of  orDament;  and  all  my  clean  shoes  stand 
vnder  it.  On  the  left  band,  at  the  farther  end  of 
ihissaperb  veetibale,  you  will  And  the  door  of  the 
eevlmur  inte  which  I  shall  conduct  yon,  and  where 
I  will  introduce  you  to  Mrs.  Unwin  (unless  we 
should  meet  her  before), — and  where  we  will  be  as 
iMfppy  as  the  day  is  long !  Order  yourself,  my 
eonsiv,  le  the  Swan  at  Newport,  and  there  you 
iliall  find  me  ready  to  coodnct  you  to  Olncy. 

''  My  dear,  I  have  told  Homer  what  you  say 
about  casks  and  urns :  and  have  asked  him  whether 
lie  is  sure  that  it  is  a  cask  in  which  Jupiter  keeps 
his  wine.  He  swears  that  it  is  a  cask,  and  that  it 
will  Barer  beaa^  thing  better  than  a  cask  to  eternity. 
fl^  if  liie  ^  IS.  ooateot  with  %  we  mnst  even 
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161—163. 

The  following  is  very  much  in  the  same 
style. 

*' This  house,  accordingly,  since  it  has  been  oc- 
cupied by  us  and  our  Meublea^  is  as  much  superior 
to  what  It  vas  when  you  saw  it  as  you  can  imagine* 
The  parlour  is  even  elegant.  When  I  say  that  the 
parlour  is  elegant,  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that 
the  study  is  not  so.  It  is  neat,  warm,  and  silent, 
and  a  much  belter  study  than  1  deserve,  if  I  do  not 

froduce  in  it  an  incomparable  translation  of  Homer, 
think  every  day  of  those  lines  of  Milton,  and  con* 
gratulate  myself  on  having  obtained,  before  I  am 

^'te  superanneated,  what  he  seems  not  to  have 
pad  for  sooner* 

*  And  may  at  length  my  weary  ft 
Find  out  tbe  peaceful  hermitage.' 

For  if  it  is  not  a  herniiiage,  at  least  it  is  a  much 
better  thing;  and  yon  must  always  understand, 
my  dear,  that  when  poets  talk  of  cottages,  bermit- 
sges,  and  such  Hke  things,  I  hey  mean  a  bouse  with 
SIX  sashes  in  front,  two  eomfortable  parleura,  a 
smart  staircase,  and  three  bedchambers  of  ooeve* 
nient  dimensions;  in  shorty  exactly  such  a  houas 
as  this."— Vol.  i.  pp.  227,  228. 

In  aaother  letter,  in  a  gntver  humoiiXy  he 
•aye- 

••  I  am  almost  the  only  person  at  Weston,  known 
to  you,  who  have  enjoyed  tolerable  health  this 
winter.  In  your  next  letter  give  us  some  fieeomit 
of  your  own  state  of  health,  for  I  have  had  atiy 
anxieties  about  you.^  The  winter  has  been  mild ; ' 
but  our  winters  are  in  general  such,  that,  when  a 
friend  leaves  us  in  the  beginning  of  that  season,  I 
always  feel  in  my  heart  a  perltapt,  importing  that 
we  have  possibly  met  for  the  last  time,  and  that  iha 
robins  may  whistle  on  the  grave  of  one  of  us  before 
the  return  of  summer. 

**  Many  thanks  for  the  cuckow,  which  arrived 
perfectly  safe,  and  goes  well,  to  the  amusement 
and  amassment  of  ml  who  hear  it.  Hannah  lies 
awake  to  hear  it ;  and  I  am  not  sore  that  we  have 
not  others  in  the  houM  that  admire  his  music  as 
much  88  she." — Vol  L  p.  331. 

In  the  following  passas^e,  we  have  all  the 
calmness  of  a  sequestered  and  good-natured 
man,  and  we  doubt  whether  there  was  another 
educated  and  reflecting  individual  to  be  foui^d 
in  the  kingdom,  who  could  think  and  speak 
so  dispassionately  of  the  events  which  were 
passing  in  1792. 

*'  The  French,  who,  like  all  lively  folks,  are  ex- 
treme in  every  thing,  are  such  In  their  zeni  for 
freedom ;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  make  so  noble 
a  csose  ridiculous,  their  manner  of  promotnig  it 
could  not  fail  to  do  ao.  Princes  and  peen  rcdiwed 
to  plain  «ntleman8hip,.8iid  gentles  reduced  to  a 
level  with  their  own  lackeys,  sre  excesses  of  which 
they  will  repent  hereafter.  Difference  of  rank  and 
subordination  are,  I  believe,  of  God' a  appointment, 
aiui,  conanquamly,  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
society :  but  what  we  mean  by  faoatieism  ia  reti* 
gion,  18  exactly  that  which  animates  their  poliiicef 
andt  unless  time  should  sober  them,  they  wilt^ 
after  all,  be  an  unhappy  people.  Perbapa  it  de* 
serves  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  at  their 
first  escape  from  tyrannic  shackka,  ihee  aboiild 
act  extravagantly,  and  treat  their  king*  as  they  hams 
someiiaies  treated  their  idols.  To  these,  howav— b 
they  are  reconciled  in  due  time  sgaMi:  hut  th«r 
respect  for  meiwrchy  is  at  an  end.  They  waal 
nothing  now  but  a  little  English  sobriety »  and  ihM 
they  want  extremely,  i  heartily  wish  tham  aoHe 
wit  in  their  anger :  for  it  were  great  pity  that  ee 
many  mllfions  mould  he  miserabw  for  want  of  h.*' 
— ^ot  u  p.  37f  •  >         »   . 
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Romer  vmB  scarcely  finished,  when  a  pro- 
posal was  made  to  the  indefatigable  translator, 
to  en^ge  in  a  magnificent  edition  of  Milton, 
for  which  he  was  to  fumieh  a  version  of  his 
Latin  and  Italian  poetry,  and  a  critical  com- 
mentary upon  his  whole  works.  Mr.  Hayley 
had,  at  this  time,  undertaken  to  write  a  lii^ 
of  Milton :  and  some  groundless  reports,  as 
lo  an  intended  rivalry  between  him  and  Cow- 
per,  led  to  a  friendly  explanation,  and  to  a 
very  cordial  and  affectionate  intimacy.  In 
the  year  1792,  Mr.  Hayley  paid  a  visit  to  his 
newly  acquired  friend  at  Weston ;  and  hap- 
pened to  be  providentially  present  with  him 
when  (he  agony  which  he  experienced  from 
the  sight  of  a  paralytic  attack  upon  Mrs.  Un- 
win,  had  very  nearly  affected  his  understand- 
ing. The  anxious  attention  of  his  friend,  and 
the  gradual  recovery  of  the  unfortunate  pa- 
tient, prevented  any  very  calamitous  effect 
from  this  unhappy  occurrence :  But  his  spirits 
appear  never  to  have  recovered  the  shock; 
and  the  solicitude  and  apprehension  which  he 
constantly  felt  for  his  long  tried  and  affection- 
ate companion,  suspended  his  literary  exer- 
tions, aggravated  the  depression  to  which  he 
had  always  been  occasionally  liable,  and  ren- 
dered the  remainder  of  his  life  a  very  preca- 
rious struggle  against  that  overwhelimng  mal- 
ady by  which  it  was  at  last  obscured.  In  the 
end  of  summer,  he  relumed  Mr.  Hayley 's  visit 
at  Eartham;  but  came  back  again  to  Weston, 
with  spirits  as  much  depressed  and  forebod- 
ings as  gloomy  as  ever.  His  constant  and 
tender  attention  to  Mrs  Unwin.  was  one-cause 
of  his  neglect  of  every  thing  else.  "  I  cannot 
sit,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  "with  my 
pen  in  my  hand,  and  my  books  before  me.  while 
ahe  is,  in  eSect,  in  solitude — silent,  ana  look- 
ing in  the  fire."  A  still  more  powerful  cause 
was,  the  constant  and  oppressive  dejection 
of  spirits  that  now  began  again  to  over\vhelm 
him.  "  It  is  in  vain,"  he  says,  "  that  I  have 
made  several  attempts  to  write  since  I  came 
from  Sussex.  Unless  more  comfortable  days 
arrive,  than  I  have  now  the  confidence  to  look 
for,  there  is  an  end  of  all  writing  with  me ! 
T  have  no  spirits.  When  Rose  came,  I  was 
obliged  to  prepare  for  his  coming,  by  a  nightly 
dose  of  laudanum." 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1793,  he  seems 
to  have  done  little  but  revise  his  translation 
of  Homer,  of  which  he  meditated  an  im- 
proved edition.  Mr.  Haylejr  came  to  see  him 
B  second  time  at  Weston,  in  the  month  of 
November ;  and  gives  this  afiecting  and  pro- 
phetic account  ofliis  situation — 

'*  He  poestased  completely  at  thin  period  all  the 
admirable  faculties  of  nis  mind,  and  all  the  native 
tenderness  of  his  heart ;  but  there  was  something 
indescribable  in  his  appearance,  which  led  me  to 
apprehend,  that,  without  some  signal  event  in  his 
iavoar,  to  ra-animafe  his  spirits,  they  woald  gradu- 
ally sink  into  hopeleas  deMciion.  The  state  of  his 
aged  infirm  companion,  anorded  additional  ground 
fiv  increaang  aolicitude.  Her  cheerful  and  bencfi- 
oant  spirit  could  hardly  resist  her  o^m  aecumnlated 
HMladies,  so  far  as  to  preserve  ability  sufiicienl  lo 
With  over  the  tender  iMalth  of  bim  whom  she  had 
fwatched  and  guarded  so  long.  Imbecility  of  body 
and  mind  most  gradually  render  tbia  tender  and 
fc«roic  woman  unfit  for  the  charge  which  she  had 
•o  laadably  soataiiied.    Tbo  aigiu  of  Mich  imbe- 


cility were  beginning  to  be  painfully  visible ;  nef 
can  nature  present  a  spectacle  more  truly  pitiable, 
ihan  imbsciiity  in  such  a  shape,  eagerly  irraspiiig 
for  dominion,  which  it  knows  not  eiiher  how  te 
retain,  or  how  to  reliiiquifih." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  161, 162. 

From  a  part  of  these  evils,  however,  the 
poet  was  relieved,  by  the  generous  compaip 
sion  of  Lady  Hosketh,  who  nobly  took  urxm 
herself  the  task  of  superintending  thismelan 
choly  household.  We  will  not  withhold  from 
our  readers  the  encomium  ahe  has  so  well 
earned  from  the  biographer. 

"  Those  only,  who  have  lived  with  the  super- 
annuated and  melancholy,  can  proper Iv  appreciata 
ihe  value  of  such  roagnaiiimous  friend^nip;  or  per* 
fectly  apprehend,  what  personal  sufferings  it  must 
cost  the  mortal  who  exerts  it,  it  that  mortal  has 
received  from  nature  a  frame  of  compassionate 
sensibility.  The  lady,  to  whom  I  allude,  has  felt 
but  too  severely,  in  her  own  health,  the  heavy  tag 
that  mortality  is  forced  to  pay  for  a  resolute  perse» 
verance  in  such  painful  duty.*'— Vol.  ii.  p.  177. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  for  any  care  or 
attention  to  arrest  the  progress  of  that  dread* 
ful  depression,  by  which  the  faculties  of  thk 
excellent  man  were  destined  to  be  extin« 
guished.  In  the  begimiing  of  the  year  1794* 
he  became  utterly  incapable  of  any  sort  oi 
exertion,  and  ceased  to  receive  pleasure  from 
the  company  or  conversation  of  his  friends. 
Neither  a  visit  from  Mr.  Hayley,  nor  hit 
Majesty's  order  for  a  pension  3002.  a-yeai; 
was  able  to  rouse  him  irom  that  languid  and 
melancholy  state  into  which  he  had  gradoaliy 
been  sinking;  and,  at  length,  it  was  thougu 
necessary  to  remove  him  from  the  village  of 
Weston  to  Tuddenham  in  Norfolk,  where  ha 
oould  be  under  the  immediate  soperintend* 
ence  of  his  kinsman,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Johiii> 
son.  After  a  long  cessation  of  all  eorret^nd* 
ence,  he  addressed  the  following  very  movins 
lines  to  the  clergyman  of  the  favourite  rif 
lage^  to  which  he  was  no  more  to  return : 

**  I  will  forget,  for  a  moment,  that  to  whomso- 
ever I  may  address  myself,  a  letter  from  me  can  no 
otherwise  be  welcome,  than  as  a  curiosity.  To 
you,  sir,  I  address  this,  urged  by  extreme  penury 
of  employment,  and  the  desire  I  feel  to  learn  some* 
thing  of  what  is  doing,  and  haa  been  done,  at 
Weston  (my  beloved  Weston!)  since  I  left  ill 
No  situation,  at  least  when  the  weather  is  clear 
and  bright,  can  be  pleaaanter  than  what  we  have 
here;  which  you  will  easily  credit,  when  1  add, 
that  it  imparts  something  a  little  resembling  plea- 
sure even  to  me.— Gratuy  me  with  news  of  Wes- 
ton!— If  Mr.  Gregson  and  the  Coucrney*s  are 
there,  mention  me  to  them  in  such  terms  as  yoa. 
see  good.  Tell  me  if  my  poor  birds  are  living ! 
I  never  see  the  herbs  I  used  to  gwe  them,.wirhoirt 
a  recollection  of  them,  and  aometimes  am  ready  ff 
gather  them,  forgetting  that  I  am  not  at  homer^ 
Pardon  this  intrusion.  ' 

In  sammer  1796,  there  were  some  faiak 
glimmerings  of  returning  vigour,  and  h»  agMi 
applied  himself,  for  some  time,  to  the  rmsal 
of  his  translation  of  Homer.  In  Deeexobef^ 
Mrs.  Unwin  died ;  and  such  was  the  severe 
depression  under  which  her  companion  then 
laboured,  that  he  seems  to  have  suffered  hot 
little  on  the  occasion.  He  never  afterwanli 
mentioned  her  name !  At  intervalsj  in  the 
summer,  he  continued  to  work  at  the  revisaS 
of  his  Homer,  which  he  at  length  finish^  itt 
1799;  and  afterwards  translated  some  of 
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Gmy'%  FM99  into  Latin  ▼ene,  and  made 
Ei^lish  translations  of  seTeral  Greek  and 
Latin  Epigrams.  This  languid  exercise  of 
his  once-vigorous  powers  was  continued  till 
the  month  of  January  1800,  when  symptoms 
of  dropsy  became  visible  in  his  person^  and 
soon  assumed  a  very  formidable  appearance. 
After  a  very  rapid  but  ffradual'decfine,  which 
did  not  seem  to  affect  the  general  state  of  his 
agpiriti,  he  expired,  without  struggle  or  agita* 
Uon,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1800. 

Of  the  volumes  now  before  us,  we  have 
little  more  to  say.    The  biography  of  Cow^per 
naturally  terminates  with  this  account  of  his 
death;  and  the  posthumous  works  that  are 
iiow  given  to  the  public,  require  very  few 
observations.    They  consist  chiefly  of  short 
aAd  occasional  poem&  that  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  very  carefully  finished,  and  will 
not  add  much  to  the    reputation  of   their 
author.    The  longest  is  a  sort  of  ode  upon 
Friendship,  in  wmch  the  language  seems  to 
be  studiously  plain  and  familiar,  and  to  which 
Mr.  Hayley  certainly  has  not  g^ven  the  highest 
poetical  praise,  by  saying  that  it  '^  contains  the 
eseence  of  every  thing  that  has  been  said  on 
the  subject,  by  the  best  writers  of  different 
eoontries."     Some  of  the  occasional  songs 
and  sonnets  are  good;  and  the  translations 
from  the  anlhologiaf  which  were  the  employ- 
ment of  his  last  melancholy  days,  have  a 
remarkable  closeness  and  facility  oi  expres- 
aion.    There  are  two  or  three  little  poetical 
pieces,  written  by  him  in  the  careless  days 
of  his  youth,  while  he  resided  in  the  Temple, 
thnt  are^  upon  the  whole,  extremely  poor  ana 
'  unpromising.    It  is  ahnost  inconceivable,  that 
the  author  of  The  Tvak  should  ever  have  been 
guilty  of  saeh  verses  as  the  following  : 
**  'Tit  not  wUh  either  of  theee  views. 
That  I  presume  to  address  the  Mwse  $ 
But  to  aivert  a  fierce  banditfi, 
(Sworn  foee  to  every  thing  that's  witty  t) 
That,  with  a  black  infernal  train, 
Make  crael  inroads  in  my  breini 
And  daily  threaten  to  drive  thence 
My  little  garrison  of  sense : 
The  fierce  bainditii  which  I  mean. 
Are  gloomy  thoaghte,  led  on  by  spleen. 
Then  iheie'e  another  reason  yet, 
Which  ia,  that  I  mav  fairly  quit 
The  debt  which  justly  became  due 
The  moment  when  I  heard  from  ywi : 
And  you  might  fl^rumblo,  crony  mine, 
If  paid  IB  any  other  coin."— Vol.  i.  p.  15. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  his  prose 
was  at  this  time  imcommonly  easy  and  ele- 
gant.   Mr.  Hayley  has  preserved  three  num^ 
Ears  of  the  Connoisseur,  which  were  written 
hy  him  in  1796,  and  which  exhibit  a  great 
deal  of  that  point  and  politeness,  which  has 
baen  aimed  at  by  the  best  of  our  periodical 
Msayiats  since  the  days  of  Addison. 
.  The  personal  ohaiacter  of  Cowper  is  easily 
ftstimatsd,  from  the  writings  he  has  left,  and 
ihe  anecdotes  contained  in  this  publication. 
He  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  remarkable 
fiw  a  certain  feminine  gentleness,  and  deU- 
e«cy  of  nature,  thai  shrunk  back  from  all 
4hat  was  boisterous,  presumptuous,  or  rude. 
Hiseodnded  life,  and  awful  im|uressions  of 
xeUgiOfiy  ooneurred  in  fixing  upon  his  man- 


ners, something  of  a  saintly  pority  and  4ei 
coram,  and  in  cherishing  that  nensive  and 
contemplative  turn  of  mind,  by  w  nich  he  waa 
so  much  distinguished.  His  temper  appear* 
to  have  been  yielding  and  benevolent ;  and 
though  sufficiently  steady  and  coi.fident  in 
the  opinions  he  had  adopted,  he  Mas  very 
little  inclined,  in  general,  to  force  them  njpon 
the  conviction  of  others.  The  warmth  of^his 
reL'gious  zeal  made  an  occasional  exception : 
but  the  habitual  temper  of  his  mind  waa 
toleration  and  indulgence ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult,  perhaps,  to  name  a  satirical  and 
popular  author  so  entirely  free  from  jealousy 
and  fastidiousness,  or  so  much  disposed  to 
make  the  most  liberal  and  impartial  estimate 
of  the  merit  .of  others,  in  literature^  in  poli- 
tics, and  in  the  virtues  and  accomplishments 
of  social  life.  No  angry  or  uneasy  passions, 
indeed,  seem  at  any  time  to  have  fonnd  a 
place  in  his  bosom  ]  and,  being  incapable  of 
malevolence  himself,  he  probably  passed 
through  life,  without  having  once  excited 
that  feeling  in  the  breast  of  another. 

As  the  whole  of  Cowper^s  works  are  now 
before  the  public,  and  as  death  has  finally 
closed  the  account  of  his  defects  and  excel- 
lencies, the  public  voice  may  soon  be  expect- 
ed to  proclaim  the  balance :  and  to  pronounce 
that  impartial  and  irrevocable  sentence  which 
is  to  assign  him  his  just  rank  and  station  in  the 
poetical  commonwealth,  and  to  ascertain  the 
value  and  extent  of  his  future  reputation.  Ai 
the  success  of  his  works  has,  in  a  ffreat  mea- 
sure,  anticipated  thissentence,  it  is  the  less  pre- 
sumptuous  in  us  to  offer  our  opinion  of  them. 

Tne  great  merit  of  this  writer  appears  to 
us  to  consist  in  the  boldness  and  originality 
of  his  composition,  and  in  the  fortunate  au- 
dacity with  which  he  has  carried  the  do- 
minion of  poetry  into  regions  that  had  been 
considered  as  inaccessible  to  her  ambition. 
The  gradual  refinement  of  taste  had,  for  nearlv 
a  century,  been  weakening:  the  force  of  origi- 
nal genius.  Our  poets  had  become  timid  and 
fastidious,  and  circumscribed  themselves  both 
in  the  choice  and  the  management  of  their 
subjects,  by  the  observance  of  a  limited  nump 
ber  of  models,  who  were  thought  to  have  ex- 
hausted all  the  legitimate  resources  of  the  art. 
Cowper  was  one  of  the  first  who  crossed  this 
enchanted  circle;  who  reclaimed  the  natural 
liberty  of  invention,  and  walked  abroad  in  the 
open  field  of  observation  as  freely  as  those  by 
whom  it  was  originally  trodden.  He  passed 
from  the  imitation  of  poets,  to  the  imitatioQ 
of  nature,  and  ventured  bolaly  upon  the  rep- 
resentation of  objects  that  had  not  been  sanc- 
tified by  the  description  of  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. In  the  ordinary  occupations  and 
duties  of  domestic  life,  and  the  consequences 
of  modem  manners,  in  the  common  scenery 
of  a  rustic  situation,  and  the  obvioaa  contem- 
plation of  our  public  institutions,  he  haa  fonnd 
a  multitude  of  subjects  for  ridicule  and  re- 
flection, for  pathetic  and  picturesque  descrip- 
tion, for  moral  declamation,  and  devotional 
mpture,  that  would  have  been  looked  upon 
with  disdain,  or  with  despair,  by  moat  of  our 
poetical  adrentnrers.     He  took  at  wide  « 
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'in  laugnfe  loo,  as  ia  matter;  and, 
_  Kinx  off  lEe  tawdry  iQCQmbnace  of  that 

Stetical  diction  which  had  bearlj  reduced 
e  art  to  the  skilful  ooUocatiozi  of  a  set  of 
conreatiopal  phrases,  he  made  no  scruple  to 
set  down  in  verse  every  expression  that  would 
have  been  admitted  in  prose,  and  to  take  ad- 
vanta^  of  all  the  varieties  with  which  our 
language  could  supply  him. 

But  while,  by  the  use  of  this  double  licence, 
tie  extendea  the  sphere  of  poetical  composi- 
tion, and  communicated  a  sm^lar  character 
of  freedom,  force,  and  oriffiuality  to  his  own 
performances^  it  must  not  oe  dissembled^  that 
the  presumption  which  belongs  to  most  inno- 
vators, haa  Oetrayed  him  into  many  defects. 
In  disdaining  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  others, 
he  has  frequently  mistaken  the  way,  and  has 
been  exasperated,  by  their  blunders,  to  rush 
into  opposite  extremes.  In  his  contempt  for 
their  Bcnipulous  selection  of  topics,  he  has 
introducecl  some  that  are  unquestionably  low 
and  uninteresting;  and  in  his  zeal  to  strip  off 
the  tinsel  and  embroidery  of  their  language, 
he  has  sometimes  torn  it  (like  Jack's  coat  in 
the  Tale  of  a  Tub)  into  terrible  rents  and 
beggarly  tatters.  He  is  a  great  master  of 
English,  and  evidently  values  himself  unon 
his  skill  and  facility  m  the  application  ot  its 
rich  and  diversified  idioms:  but  he  Vs  in- 
dulged himself  in  this  exercise  a  little  too 
fondly,  and  has  degraded  some  grave  and 
animated  passages  by  the  unlucky  introduc- 
tion of  expressions  unquestionably  too  collo- 
quial and  familiar.  His  impatience  of  control, 
and  his  desire  to  have  a  great  scope  and  va- 
riety in  his  compositions,  have  led  him  not 
only  to  disre|;ard  all  order  and  method  so  en- 
tirely in  their  construction,  as  to  have  made 
eacn  of  his  larger  poems  professedly  a  com- 
plete miscellany,  but  also  to  introduce  into 
them  a  number  of  subjects,  that  prove  not  to 
be  very  susceptible  of  poetical  discussion. 
There  are  specimens  of  argument,  and  dia- 
logue, and  declamation,  in  his  works,  that 
partake  very  little  of  the  poetical  character, 
and  make  rather  an  awkward  appearance  in 
a  metrical  production,  though  tney  might 
have  had  a  lively  and  brilliant  effect  in  an 
essay  or  a  sermon.  The  structure  of  his  sen- 
tences, in  like  maimer,  has  frequently  much 
more  of  the  copiousness  and  looseness  of 
oratory,  than  the  brilliant  compactness  of 
poetry;  and  he  heaps  up  phrases  and  circum- 
stances upon  each  other,  with  a  profusion  that 
is  frequently  dazzling,  but  which  reminds  us  as 
often  of  the  exuberance  of  a  practised  speaker, 
as  of  the  holy  inspiration  of  a  poet. 

Mr.  Hayley  has  pronounced  a  warm  eulo- 
ffium  on  the  satirical  talents  of  his  friend : 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  us,  either  that  this 
was  the  style  in  which  he  was  qualified  to 
excel,  or  that  he  has  made  a  judioious  selec- 
tion of  subjects  on  which  to  exercise  it. — 
There  is  something  too  keen  and  vehement 
in  his  invective,  and  an  excess  of  austerity  in 
his  doctrines,  tnat  is  not  atoned  for  by  the 
truth  or  the  beauty  of  his  descriptions.  Fop- 
4pqry  and  affectation  are  not  sucjl  hateful  and 
gi^^diitic  vices,  as  to  deserve  all  the  anathemaa 


that  are  bestowed  upon  them;  nor  can  we 

believe  that  soldiership,  or  Sunday  music,, 
have  produced  all  the  terrible  effects  which 
he  ascribes  to  them :  There  is  something  very 
undignified,  too,  to  say  no  worse  of  them,  in 
the  protracted  parodies  and  mock-heroic  pas- 
sages with  which  he  seeks  to  erdiven  some 
of  his  gravest  productions.  The  Sofa  (for 
instance,  in  the  Task)  is  but  a  feeble  imita- 
tion of  <^The  Splendid  Shilling;  the  Monitor 
is  a  copy  of  something  still  lower;  and  the 
tedious  directions  for  raising  cucumberSf  which 
begin  with  calling  a  hotb^  ^^a  stercorarious 
heap,''  seem  to  nave  been  intended  as  a 
counterpart  to  the  tragedy  of  Tom  Thumb. 
All  his  serious  pieces  contain  some  fine  devo- 
tional passages :  but  they  are  not  without  a 
taint  of  that  enthusiastic  intolerance  which 
religious  zeal  seems  but  too  often  to  produce. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  any  thing  of  the  de- 
fects of  Cowper's  writings,  without  taking 
notice  of  the  occasional  harshness  and  inele- 
gance of  his  versification.  From  his  corre- 
spondence, howeveiTj  it  appears  that  this  was 
not  with  mm  the  efirect  of  negligence  merely, 
but  that  he  really  imagined  that  a  rough  ana 
incorrect  line  now  and  then  had  a  very  agree- 
able effect'  in  a  composition  of  any  length. 
This  prejudice,  we  believe,  is  as  ola  as  (Sw- 
ley  among  English  writers;  but  we  do  not 
know  that  it  has  of  late  received  the  sanction 
of  any  one  poet  of  eminence.  In  truth,  it 
does  not  App^ttr  to  us  to  be  at  all  capable  of 
defence.  The  very  essence  of  versification 
is  uniformity;  and  while  anything  like  versi- 
fication is  preserved,  it  must  be  evident  thaf 
uniformity  continues  to  be  aimed  at.  What 
pleasure  is  to  be  derived  from  an  occasional 
failure  in  this  aim,  we  cannot  exactly  under- 
stand. It  must  afford  the  same  gratification, 
we  should  imagine,  to  have  one  of  the  but- 
tons on  a  coat  a  little  larger  than  the  rest,  or 
one  or  two  of  the  pillars  in  a  colonnade  a  little 
out  of  the  perpenaicular.  If  variety  is  want- 
ed, let  it  be  variety  of  excellence,  and  not  a 
relief  of  imperfection :  let  the  writer  alter  the 
measure  of  his  piece,  if  he  thinks  its  uni- 
formity disagreeable ;  or  let  him  interchange 
it  every  now  and  then,  if  he  thinks  proper, 
with  passages  of  plain  and  professed  prose ; 
but  do  not  let  him  torture  an  intractable  scrap 
of  prose  into  the  appearance  of  verse,  nor  slip 
in  an  illegitimate  line  or  two  among  the 
genuine  currency  of  his  poem. 

Therd  is  another  view  of  the  matter,  no 
doubt,  that  has  a  little  more  reason  in  it.  A 
smootn  and  harmonious  verse  is  not  so  easily 
written,  as  a  harsh  and  clumsy  one;  and,  in 
order  to  make  it  smooth  and  elegant,  the 
strength  and  force  of  the  expression  must 
often  be  sacrificed.  This  seems  to  have  been 
Cowper's  view  of  the  subject,  at  least  in  one 
passage.  "  Give  me,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to 
nis  publisher,  "a  manly  rough  line,  with  a 
deal  of  meaning  in  it,  rather  than  a  whole 
poem  full  of  musical  periods,  that  have  noth- 


It  18  obvious,  however,  that  this  is  not  a  de- 
fence of  harsh  versification,  but  a  confessiott       ./ 
of  inability  to  write  smoothly.    Why  ahonld    y 
ot 
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not  faanhmiy  and  meaniiie  go  together?  ft  is 
difficult,  to  be  sure;  ana  so  it  is,  to  make 
iheaning  and  verse  of  any  kind  go  together: 
Bat  it  is  the  business  of  a  poet  to  overcome 
these  difficulties,  and  if  he  do  not  overcome 
them  both,  he  is  plainly  deficient  in  an  ac- 
oompliehment  that  others  have  attained.  To 
those  who  find  it  impossible  to  pay  dae  at- 
tention both  to  the  sound  and  the  sense,  we 
would  not  only  address  the  preceding  exhort- 
ation of  Cowper,  but  should  have  no  scruple 
to  exclaim,  "Give  us  a  sentence  of  plain 
prose,  full  of  spirit  and  meaning,  rather  than 
a  poem  of  any  kind  that  has  nothing  but  its 
versification  to  recommend  it." 

Though  it  be  impossible,  therefore,  to  read 
the  productions  of  Cowper,  without  blemg  de- 
lighted with  his  force,  his  originality,  and  his 
variety;  and  although  the  enchantment  of 
his  moral  enthusiasm  frequently  carries  us 
insensibly  through  all  the  mazes  of  his  digres- 
sions, it  IS  equaSy  true,  that  we  can  scarcely 
read  a  single  page  with  attention,  without 
being  offended  at  some  coarseness  or  lowness 
of  expression,  or  disappointed  by  some  "  most 
hme  and  impotent  conclusion."  The  dignity 
of  his  rhetorical  periods  is  often  violated  by 
the  intrusion  of  some  vulgar  and  colloquial 
idlom^  and  the  full  and  transparent  stream  of 
his  diction  broken  upon  some  obstreperous 
verse,  or  lost  in  the  dull  stagnation  of  a  piece 
of  absolute  prose.  The  efi!ect  of  his  ridicule 
is  sometimes  impaired  by  the  acrimony  with 
which  It  is  attended ;  and  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  his  moral  painting  and  religious 
views,  is  injured  in  a  still  greater  degree  by 
the  darkness  of  the  shades  which  his  enthu- 
siasm and  austerity  have  occasionally  thrown 
upon  the  canvas.  With  all  these  defects, 
however,  Cowper  will  probably  very  long  re- 
tain his  popularity  with  the  readers  of  Eng- 
lish poetr)r.  The  great  variety  and  truth  of 
his  descriptions;  the  minute  and  correct 
painting  of  fnose  hom«  scenes,  and  private 
feelings  with  which  every  one  is  internally  fa- 
miliar I  the  sterling  weight  and  sense  of  most 
of  his  observationsj  and,  above  all,  the  great 
appearance  of  facility  with  which  every  ming 
is  executed,  and  the  happy  use  he  has  so 
often  made  of  the  most  common  and  ordinary 
language ;  all  concur  to  stamp  upon  his  poems 
the  character  of  original  genius,  and  remind 
us  of  the  merits  that  have  secured  immor- 
talitv  to  Shakespeare. 

Alter  having  said  so  much  upon  the  original 
writings  of  Cowper.  we  cannot  take  our  leave 
of  him  without  adding  a  few  words  upon  the 
merits  of  the  translation  with  which  we  have 
found  him  engaged  for  so  considerable  a  por- 
tion o(  his  life.  The  views  with  which  it  was 
undertaken  have  already  been  very  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  extracts  we  have  given  from 
his  correspondence :  and  it  is  impossible  to 
deny,  that  his  chief  object  has  been  attained 
m  a  very  considerable  degree.  That  the 
translation  is  a  great  deal  more  close  and  lite- 
ral than  any  that  had  previously  been  at- 
tempted in  English  verse,  probably  will  not 
i)e  disputed  by  those  wno  are  the  least  dis- 
posed to  aduuro  it;  jh^t  the  style-into  which 


it  18  translated,  fs  a  tme  CngMi  «ty1e,  thoogft* 
not  perhaps  a  very  ele^nt  or  pdetidd  one, 
may  also  De  assumed:  out  we  are  not  sure 
that  a  rigid  and  candid  criticfttn  will  go  far* 
ther  in  its  commendation.  The  langua^  is 
often  very  tame,  and  even  vulgar;  and  there 
is  by  far  too  great  a  profusion  of  antiquated 
and  colh>quial  forms  of  expression.  In  the 
dialogue  part,  the  idiomatical  and  fumhar 
turn  of  the  language  has  often  an  animated 
and  happy  effect ;  out  in  orations  of  dignity, 
this  dramatical  licence  is  frequently  acrosed, 
and  the  translation  approaches  to  a  parody. 
Tn  the  course  of  one  page,  we  observe  that 
Nestor  undertakes  "  to  entreat  Achilles  io  a 
calmP  Agamemnon  calls  him,  "  this  wrangler 
here."  And  the  godlike  Achilles  himself 
complains  of  being  treated  "  like  a  fellow  of 
no  worth." 

••  Yc  critics  soy, 
Row  poor  to  this  was  Homor's  «ryle  V* 

In  translating  a  poetical -writer,  there  are 
two  kinds  of  fidelity  to  be  aimed  at.  Fidelity 
to  the  matter  J  and  fidelity  to  the  moennerai  the 
original.  The  best  translation  would  be  that, 
certainly,  which  preserved  both.  But,  as  this 
is  generally  impracticable,  some  concessions 
must  be  made  upon  both  side? ;  and  the  largest 
upon  that  which  will  be  least  regretted  by 
the  common  readers  of  the  translation.  Now, 
though  antiquaries  and  moral  philosophers, 
may  take  great  delight  in  contemplating  the 
state  of  manners,  opinions,  and  oivilication, 
that  prevailed  in  the  age  of  Homer,  and  be 
offended,  of  course,  at  any  discuise  or  modem 
embellisnment  that  maj  be  thrown  over  hif 
representations,  stilly  this  will  be  but  a  second* 
ary  consideration  with  most  readers  of  poet* 
ry;  and  if  the  smoothness  of  the  verse,  the 
perspicuity  of  the  expression,  or  the  vigour 
6f  the  sentiment,  must  be  sacrificed  to  the 
observance  of  this  rigid  fidelity,  they  will 
generally  be  of  opinion,  that  it  ought  rather 
to  have  been  sacrificed  to  them :  and  that  tho 
poetical  beauty  of  the  original  was  better 
worth  preserving  than  the  literal  import  of 
the  expressions.  The  splendour  and  roagni& 
cence  of  the  Homeric  diction  and  versification 
is  altogether  as  essential  a  part  of  his  eompo* 
sition,  as  the  sense  and  the  meaning  which 
they  convey.  Hi s  poetical  reputation  depends 
quite  as  much  on  tneone  as  on  the  other;  and 
a  translator  must  give  but  a  very  impetfect  and 
unfaithful  copy  of  his  original,  if  he  leave  out 
half  of  those  qualities  in  which  the  excellence 
of  the  original  consisted.  It  is  an  indispensa^ 
ble  part  of  his  duty,  therefore,  to  imitate  the 
harmony  and  elevation  of  his  author's  laa^ 
gua^,  as  well  as  to  express  his  meanhrg;  and 
he  IS  equally  unjust  and  unfaithful  to  h» 
original,  in  passing  over  the  beauties  of  hit 
diction,  as  in  omitting  or  disguising  his  sen* 
timents.  In  Cowper's  elaborate  version,  there 
are  certainly  some  striking  and  vigorous  pas- 
sages, and  the  closeness  of  the  trandalton 
continually  recals  the  original  to  the  memory 
of  a  classical  reader;  but  he  will  look  io  vain 
for  the  melodious  and  elevated  language  of 
Homer  m  the  unpolished  verses  wM  coU»- 
quial  phmseology  of  his  tmnalafor. 
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Tms  18  the  continuation  of  a  work  of  which ' 
we  recently  submitted  a  very  ample  account 
and  a  Yexy  full  character  to  wa  readers:  On 
tint  oeoasioD,  we  took,  the  liberty  of  obseir* 
mjsr,  that  two  quarto  volumes  seemed  to  be 
almost  as  much  as  the  biography  of  a  seclud- 
ed scholar  "H'as  entitled  to  occupy  j  and,  with 
a  little  judicious  compression,  we  are  still  of 
epinion  that  the  life  and  conrespondenoe  of 
Ci)Wper  might  be  advantageouslv  included  in 
somewhat  narrower  limits.  We  are  by  no 
means  disposed,  however,  to  quarrel  with  this 
third  volum^  which  is  more  interesting,  if 
possible,  than  either  of  the  two  former,  and 
wHl  be  read,  we  have  no  doubt,  with  general 
admiration  and  delight. 

Though  it  still  bears  the  title  of  the  life  of 
Cowper,  this  volume  contains  no  further  par- 
ticulars of  his  history  3  but  is  entirely  made 
op  of  a  collection  of  his  letters,  introduced  by 
m  tong,  rambling  dissertation  on  letter-writing 
in  genera],  from  the  pen  of  his  biographer. 
1?lti5  prologue,  we  think,  possesses  no  peou- 
liax  merit.  Tlie  writer  has  no  vigour,  and 
nery  little  vivacity;  hi?  mind  seems  to  be 
eoltivated,  but  not  at  all  fertile ;  and,  while 
be  always  keeps  at  a  safe  distance  from  ex- 
ttavagance  or  absurdity,  he  does  not  seem  to 
be  miiformly  capable  of  distinguishing  affect- 
tttioQ  from  ele^ce,  or  dulness  from  good 
ladgment.  This  discourse  upon  letter-writ- 
Mg,  in  short,  contains  nothing  that  might  not 
iwioe  been  omitted  with  considerable  advan-* 
tage  to  the  publication ;  and  we  aie  rather 
inclined  to  mink,  that  those  who  are  ambi- 
tious of  being  introduced  to  the  presence  of 
Cowper,  will  do  well  not  to  linger  very  long 
in  the  antichamber  with  Mr.  Hayley. 

Of  the  letters  themselves,  we  may  safely 
assert,  that  we  have  rarely  met  with  any 
atmilar  collection,  of  superior  interest  or 
iMMUity.  Though  the  incidents  to  which  they 
relate  be  of  no  public  mamiitude  or  momen^ 
and  the  remarks  which  tney  contain  are  not 
uniformly  profound  or  original,  yet  there  is 
semething  in  the  sweetness  and  facility  of  the 
dibtion,  and  more,  perhaps,  in  the  gUmfMes 
tliey«fibrd  of  a  pure  and  benevolent  mind, 
fhat  diffuses  a  charm  over  the  whole  collec- 
tion, and  communicates  an  interest  that  is  not 
often  commanded  by  performances  of  greater 
dignity  and  pretension.  This  interest  was 
fMimoledand  assisted,  no  doubt,  in  a  oonsid- 
Msble  degree,  by  that  cnriosity  which  always 
Seeks  to  penetrate  into  the  privacy  of  celebrat- 
ed men,  and  which  had  been  almost  entirely 
frastEated  in  the  instance  of  Cowper,  tilllhe 
ftmeaiattoe  of  this  pubHcation.  Though  his 
wiitiugs  bad  long  been  extremely  popular, 
^e  author  bboara  tvw«»K»ly  known  to  the 


public  j  and  having  lived  In  a  state  of  entire 
sechision  from  the  world,  theie  were  no  anec* 
dotes  of  his  conversation,  his  habits  or  opln» 
ion&  in  circulatien  among'  fais  admirers.  Th* 
publication  of  his  corraniomlence  has  in  ^ 
great  measure  supplied  tbis  deficiency ;  and 
we  now  know  almost  as  much  of  Cowper  atf 
we  do  of  those  authors  who  have  spent  iheic 
days  in  the  centre  and  glare  of  liteiary  ev 
fashionable  notodet^r.  Himc  lettete,  faoweveiy 
will  continue  to  be  read,  long  after  the  ettri* 
osit  J  is  gratified  to  which  p^haps  they  exred,' 
their  first  celebrity:  for  the  character  with 
which  they  m^ke  us  acquuinied,  will  always 
attract  by  its  raritjr,  lUiu  engage  by  its*  ele^ 
gance.  The  feminine  delicacy  and  parity  ol- 
Cow]>er'8  manners  and  disposition,  the  ro- 
mantic and  unbroken  retirement  in  which  hik 
innocent  life  was  passed,  and  the  singulaf 
gentleness  and  modesty  of  his  whole  chara©- 
ter,  disarm  him  of  thoee  terrors  that  so  often 
shed  an  atmosphere  of  repulsion  around  the 
persons  of  celebrated  writers,  and  make  u« 
more  indulgent  to  his  weaknesses,  and  mm4 
delighted  with  his  excellences,  than  if  he  bad 
been  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  wits,  or  the  ora* 
cle  of  a  literary  confederacy.  The  interest 
of  this  picture  is  still  further  heightened  by 
the  recollection  of  that  tremendous  malady; 
to  the  visitations  of  which  he  was  subject,  and 
by  the  spectacle  of  that  perpetual  conflict 
[  which  was  maintained,  through  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  between  the  depression  of  those 
constitutional  horrors,  and  the  gaiety  thatt^^e* 
suited  from  a  playful  imagination,  and  a  h^iut 
animated  by  the  mildest  afiections. 

In  the  letters  now  before  us,  Cowper  die* 
plays  a  great  deal  of  all  those  peculiarities  by 
which  his  character  was  adorned  or  distin- 
guished ;  he  is  frequently  the  subject  of  his 
own  observations^  and  often  delineates  the 
finer  features  of  his  understanding  with  all  iht 
industry  and  impartiality  of  a  stranger.  Bot 
the  most  interesting  traits  are  those  whiob  are 
unintentionally  discovered,  and  which  the 
reader  collects  from  expressions  that  were  em- 
ployed for  very  different  purposes.  Among 
the  most  obvious,  perhaps,  aa  well  as  the  moAt 
important  of  these,  is  that  extraordinary  com- 
bination of  shyness  and  ambition,  to  whicb 
we  are  probably  indebted  for  the  venr  exist- 
ence of  his  poetry.  Being  disqualified,  by 
the  former,  from  vmdicating  his  proper  place 
in  the  oidinary  scenes  either  of  business  or  of 
society,  he  was  excited,  by  the  latter^  la  at* 
tempt  the  only  other  avenue  to  repntation  thsl 
appeared  to  be  open,  and  to  assert  the  real 
dignity  of  the  talents  with  which  he  felt  that 
he  \tras  gifted.  If  he  could  only  have  mus- 
teiwl  ooi&«ie«no«c^le  read  the  journafe  ^ 
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the  Home  of  Lords,  or  been  able  to  get  oyer 
file  diffidence  which  fettered  his  irtteranoe  in 
general  society,  his  genius  would  probably 
EaTe  evaporatea  in  conversation,  or  been  con- 
tented With  the  humbler  glory  of  contribiiting 
to  the  Rolliad  or  the  Connoisseur. 

As  the  pretont  dollection  relates  to  no  par- 
ticular set  of  subjects  or  occurrences,  out 
exhibits  a  view  of  the  author's  miscellaneous 
oorrespondence  with  the  few  intimate  friends 
ke  had  retained,  it  is  impossible  to  giro  any 
abstcaot  of  its  contents,  or  to  obserre  any 
order  in  the  extracts  that  may  be  made  from 
it.  We  shall  endeavour,  however,  to  intro- 
duce as  great  a  variety  as  possible. 

ThoQ^  living  altogether  in  retirement, 
Cowper  appeara  to  have  retained  a  very  nice 
perception  of  the  proprieties  of  conduct  and 
Manaeffs,  and  to  have  exercised  a  great  deal 
of  aeotenesa  and  sagacity  upon  the  few  sub- 
jeeto  of  practical  importance  which  ha  had 
occasion  to  consider.  The  followinff  sketch 
is  by  a  fine  and  masterly  hand ;  and  proves 
how  much  a  bashful  reduse  may  excel  a  gen- 
tleman from  the  grand  tour  in  delicacy  of  ob- 
servation and  jnst  notions  of  pohteness. 

■ "  Since  I  wrote  lost,  wo  had  a  vlaii  from  — .  I 
did  not  feel  myself  vehemently  dispoaed  to  reoeiTe 
him  with  that  complaisance,  from  which  a  stranger 
generally  infers  that  he  is  welcome.  By  his  man- 
ner, which  was  rather  bold  than  easy,  I  judged  that 
there  was  no  occasion  for  it ;  and  that  it  was  a  trifle 
which,  if  he  did  not  meet  with,  neither  would  he 
feel  thwB  want  of.  He  has  the  air  of  a  travelled  man. 
hat  not  of  a  travelled  gentleman ;  b  quite  deliverea 
from  that  reserve,  which  is  so  common  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  English  character,  yet  does  not  open 
himself  gently  and  gradually,  as  men  of  polite  be- 
haviour do,  but  bunts  upon  you  all  at  once.  He 
talks  very  loud ;  and  when  our  poor  little  robins 
hear  a  ^eat  noise,  they  are  immediately  seised  with 
an  ambition  to  sorpass  It— the  increase  of  their  vo- 
eiferation  occasioned  an  increase  of  his ;  and  his,  in 
return,  acted  as  a  stimulus  upon  theirs-— neither  side 
entertained  a  ihouffht  of  giving  up  the  contest,  whirh 
became  continually  more  interesting  to  our  ears 
diAtns  the  whole  visit.  The  birds,  Dowever,  ear* 
viVldrit,— and  so  did  we.  They  perhaps  flatter 
themselves  they  gsined  s  complete  victory,  but  I 

believe  Mr. would  have  killed  |hem  both  in 

another  hour."— pp.  17, 18. 

G>wper's  antipathv  to  public  schools  is  well 
known  to  all  the  reaaen  of  his  poetry.  There 
are  many  excellent  remarks  on  that  subject 
in  these  letters.  '  We  can  only  find  room  for 
th^  following. 

'*  A  pablic  education  is  often  recommended  as  the 
asost  sneetual  remedy^  for  that  bashful  and  awkward 
restrunt,  so  epidemical  amonff  the  youth  of  our 
country.  But  I  verily  believe,  that,  instead  of  being 
a  core,  it  is  often  the  cause  of  it.  For  seven  or 
sight  years  of  his  life,  fhe  boy  kss  hardly  seen  or 
oonverssd  vrith  a  nnn»  or  a  woman,  except  the 
mails  at  his  hoarding  house.  A  gentleman  or  a 
lady,  are  consequently  sueh  novelties  to  him,  that 
be  18  perfectly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  sort  of  beha- 
viour ne  ahould  preserve  before  them.  He  plays 
with  his  buttons,  or  the  strings  of  his  hst,  he  blows 
his  noss,  and  hangs  down  his  head,  is  oonsckms  of 
his  own  defideaey  toadsgiee  that  makes  himqiiite 
mdwppy,  sod  trembles  Issl  any  ens  should  speak  to 
Wmt  because  that  would  quite  overwhelm  him.  Is 
-  Ji^  all  this  miserable  shyness  the  eflect  of  his  edu- 
'^   '  It  To  me  it  appears  to  Im  se.  If  he  saw  good 

^  ,iany  every  day,  he  woald  never  be  terrified  at 
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men,  woald  alarm  him  no  more  than  the  chairi  thay 
ait  on.    Such  b  the  effect  of  custom." — ^p.  fiOL 

There  is  much  acnteness  in  the  following 
examination  of  Dr.  Paley's  aigument  in  fisvoof 
of  the  Ebgjish  hierarchy. 

"  He  says  first,  ihst  the  appointment  of  vfvious 
ordera  in  the  church,  is  si  leaded  with  this  good 
oonaeqaenee,  that  eaeh  clnm  of  people  is  supplied 
with  a  clergy  of  their  own  level  and  desciipiisa, 
with  whom  they  may  live  and  associate  on  terms 
of  eqnaliiy.  But  ie  order  to  effect  this  good  p«r- 
poee,  there  ought  to  be  at  least  three  paraons  in 
every  parish ;  one  for  the  gentry,  one  for  the  traden 
and  mechanics,  and  one  ior  the  lowest  of  the  vul- 
gar. Neither  ia  it  easv  to  find  many  parishes, 
where  the  laiiy  at  large  have  any  society  with  lli^ 
minister  at  all :  this  therefore  ia  fanciful,  and  a  mere 
invention.  In  the  next  place,  be  saye  it  gives  a 
dignity  to  the  ministry  itself;  and  the  clergv  share 
in  the  respect  paid  to  their  superiors.  Mi^  good 
may  sueh  participation  do  them !  They  themselves 
know  how  little  it  amounts  to.  The  digniiy  a  cu- 
rate derives  from  the  lawn  sleeves  and  aquare  cap 
of  his  diocesan,  will  never  endanger  hia  humility 
Again — *  Rich  and  splendid  siiuations  in  the  churco, 
have  been  justly  regarded  as  prizes,  held  out  to  in- 
vite persons  of  good  hopes  and  ingenious  attain- 
ments.' Agreed.  But  the  prise  held  oat  in  the 
Scripture,  is  of  a  very  different  kind ;  and  our  ec- 
desiastical  bsits  are  too  often  snapped  by  the  worth- 
less, and  persons  of  no  attainments  at  all.  They 
are  indeed  incentives  to  avarice  and  ambition,  but 
not  to  those  acquirements,  by  which  only  the  min- 
isterial function  can  be  adorned,  seal  fur  the  salva- 
tion of  men,  humility,  and  self-deiiial.  Mr.  Paley 
and  I  therefore  cannot  agree."— pp.  17%  173. 

One  of  the  moat  remaikable  things  in  thm 
volume,  is  the  great  i^rofusion  of  wit^  and 
humonms  passages  which  it  contains ;  tnong^ 
they  are  usually  so  short,  and  stand  so  much 
connected  with  more  indififerent  matter,  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  give  any  tolerable  notion  of 
them  bv  an  extract.  His  style  of  narrative  is 
particularly  gay  and  pleasing^  though  the  ix^ 
cidents  are  generally  too  trifling  to  bear  a 
separation  mm  the  whole  tissue  of  the  cor* 
respondence.  We  venture  on  the  fbUAwing 
account  of  an  election  visit. 

**  As  when  the  sea  is  uncommonly  sf  itated,  the 
water  finds  its  way  into  creeks  and  holes  of  rocka, 
which  in  its  calmer  atate  it  never  reaches,  in  like 
manner  the  effeot  of  these  turbulent  times  is  felt 
eves  St  Orchard-side,  where  in  general  we  live  as 
undisturbed  by  the  political  element,  as  shrimps  or 
cockles  that  have  been  accidently  deposited  in  some 
hollow  beyond  the  water- mark,  by  the  nsnal  dash- 
ing of  the  waves.  We  were  atiing  yesterday  afiei 
dinner,  the  two  ladies  and  myself;  very  cow^Hwrdly, 
and  without  the  least  apprehension  of  any  soch  in- 
trusion, in  our  snug  parlour,  one  Isdy  knitting,  the 
other  netting,  and  the  sentleman  winding  worsted, 
when,  to  our  unspeakable  surprise,  a  moo  appeared 
heibre  the  wmdow,  a  smart  rap  vras  heard  at  the 
door,  the  boys  halloo*d,  and  the  maid  annooaoed 
Mr.  G  Puaa*  waa  unfortunately  let  oat  ofher 

box,  so  that  the  candidate,  with  all  his  good  friends 
at  his  heels,  was  refused  admittance  at  the  grand 
emry,  and  referred  to  the  back  door,  as  the  only 
poaaible  vray  of  approach. 

'*  Candidates  ars  creatures  not  very  sooeeptibla 
of  sffrents.  snd  vroald  rather,  I  snppoos,  dimb  m 
at  the  window  than  be  absolutely  excluded  la  a 
minute,  the  yard,  the  lutchen,  ana  the  parlour  i 
filled.  Mr.  G— ,  advancing  toward  me,  ahi 
me  by  the  hand  with  a  degree  of  cordiality  th%t  i 
extremely  seducing.    As  soon  ss  he,  and  as  ^ 
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lb  could  'find  cbair*  were  leated,  he  begun  to  open 
(be  intent  of  his  visit.  I  told  him  T  had  no  vote,  for 
Whiefa  he  readily  gave  me  credit.  I  aarared  bim  I 
bad  no  influence,  which  be  was  not  eqaaUy  inclined 
to  believe,  and  the  lesa  no  doubt  because  Mr.  C  , 
addressing  himself  to  me  at  that  moment,  informed 
tae  that  I  had  a  great  deal.  Sappoaipg  that  I  could 
not  be  possessed  of  such  a  treasure  without  knowiog 
it,  I  ventured  to  confirm  my  first  assertion,  by  say- 
ing, that  if  I  hsfd  tny,  I  waa  mterlyAt  a  hnv  to 
imagine  where  it  oould  be,  or  wherein  it  e^aiatod. 
Thus  ended  the  confennce.  Mr»  O— *-  aqneeicd 
me  by  the  hand  again,  kisaed  the  ladiea,  and  with- 
drew.  He  kisaed  Ekewiae  the  maid  in  the  kitchen ; 
and  seemed  apon  the  whole  a  moat  iovir^,  hisaing, 
4ind-heaned  gentleman.  He  is  very  young,  gen- 
leel,  and  handaome.  He  baa  a  pair  of  very  good 
•yea  in  his  head,  which  not  beina  auffieient  aa  it 
^ehouid  seem  for  the  many  nieeand  diffieuUpurpeaaa 
of  a  senator,  be  had  a  third  also,  which  be  wore 
•uspended  by  a  riband  from  bis  button- bole.  The 
•boya  halloo'd,  the  doga  barked,  puae  acarapered ; 
the  hero,  with  hia  long  trahi  of  obaequioua  followers, 
withdrew.  We  made  ouraelvea  very  merry  with 
the  adventurav  and  in  a  abort  time  aettled  into  our 
former  tranquillity,  never  probablv  to  be  thus  inter- 
rupted more.  I  thought  myself,  however,  happy 
in  being  able  to  afiirm  trulv,  that  I  bad  not  that  m- 
fluence  for  which  he  sued,  and  for  which,  had  I 
been  poaaeesed  of  it,  with  my  present  views  of  the 
dispute  between  the  Crown  and  the  Commona,  I 
must  have  refused  bim,  for  be  is  on  the  aide  of  the 
former.  It  is  comfortable  to  be  of  no  consequence 
in  a  world  where  one  cannot  exercise  any  without 
disobliging  somebody.'*— pp.  242—244. 

Melancholy]  and  dejected  men  often  amuse 
themselves  with  pursuits  that  seem  to  indicate 
the  greatest  levity.  Swift  wrote  all  sorts  of 
doggrel  and  absiirdity  while  tormented  with 
spleen,  giddiness,  and  misanthropy.  Gowper 
composed  John  Gilpin  during  a  season  of  most 
deplorable  depression,  and  probably  indited 
the  rhyming  letter  which  appears  in  this  col- 
lection, in  a  moment  equally  giooiny.  For 
the  amusement  of  our  readers^  we  annex  the 
concluding  paragraph,  containmg  a  simile,  of 
which  we  think  tliey  must  immediately  feel 
the  propriety. 

''  1  have  heard  before  of  a  room,  with  a  floor  laid 
opoA  apringa,  and  such  like  thinga,  with  so  much 
art,  in  every  piart,  that  when  you  went  in,  ^ou  was 
forced  to  begin  a  minuet  pace,  with  an  air  and  a 
grace,  awimming  about,  now  in  and  now  out,  with 
a  deal  of  atate,  in  a  figure  of  eight,  without  pipe  or 
etring,  or  any  aoeh  thmg;  and  now  I  have  writ,  in 
a  rbynring  fit,  what  wifl  make  you  dance,  and  as 
you  advance,  will  ke^'p  you  stdl,  though  stfainat 
your  will,  dancing  away,  alert  and  gay,  till  you 
come  to  an  end  of  what  I  have  penn*d;  which  that 
you  may  do,  ere  madam  and  you,  are  quite  worn 
crat,  with  jiggUng  about,  I  take  my  leave ;  and  here 
yovk  receive  a  bow  profound,  down  to  the  ground, 
from  your  humble  me— W.  C." — ^p.  89. 

As  a  contrast  to  this  ridicnlous  effnsaon,  we 
add  the  following  brief  statement;^  which,  not- 
withstanding its  humble  simplicity,  appean 
o  us  to  be  an  example  of  the  true  pathetic. 

*'  Yon  never  said  a  better  thing  in  your  life,  than 
when  you  aasured  Mr.—-  of  the  expedience  of  a 
^ift  of  bedding  to  the  poor  of  Olney.  There  ia  no 
one  article  of  this  world'a  comforia  with  which,  as 
FabtafT  aays,  they  are  ao  heinously  unprovided. 
When  a  poor  woman,  whom  we  know  weA,  carried 
hems  two  pair  of  blankets,  a  pair  for  herself  and 
bmband.  and  a  pair  for  her  aiz  ehildren,  aa  soon  aa 
the  children  aaw  them,  they  jumped  out  of  their 
straw,  caught  them  in  their  arma,  kissed  them. 
hlesfsd  iheoi  and  danM  for  joy.    Another  old 


woman,  a  very  old  one,  <he  fiint  night  Aaf  rfM^ 
found  herself  ao  comforfSbfy  covered.  eoUkl  notf 
afeep  a  wink,  being  kept  awake  by  the  contrary 
emotions,  of  transport  on  the  one  hand,  and  ibe  fear 
of  not  being  thankful  enough  on  the  other.*' 

pp.347  918.  • 
The  correi^ndence  of  a  poet  may  be  ex- 
pected to  abound  in  poeti<»tl  imagery  an(i( 
sentiments.  They  do  not  form  me  most 
prominent  parts  of  this  ooUectioik  but  th&f 
occur  in  sufficient  profusion :  and  we  have 
been  agreeably  soiprised  to  fiLd  in  these  let* 
ters  the  germs  of  many  of  the  finest  passage^ 
ID  the  <<Tk8k."  There  is  all  the  atdooroC 
poetry  and  devotion  in  the  following  passages. 

"  Oh !  I  could  apeod  whole  daya,  and  moon^ligbl 
aighta,  in  feeding  upon  a  lovely  proapect !  My  eyes 
drink  the  rivera  as  ihey  flow«  if  every  human  be- 
ing upon  earth  could  think  for  one  quarter  of  an 
hour,  aa  I  have  done  for  many  y«sia»  theva  mighi 
perbapa  be  many  miaerabla  men  amang  thanK  hm 
not  an  unawakened  oaa  oould  be  fouoi.  from  ihs 
arctio  to  the  antarciie  circle.  At  preaent,  the  difr 
ference  between  tbem  sod  me  ia  greatly  to  their 
advantage.  I  delight  in  baubles,  and  h  now  them  to 
be  ao ;  Tor,  reated  in,  and  viewed  without  a  refef^ 
ence  to  their  Author,  what  ia  the  eatth,  what  are 
the  planeta,  what  ia  the  sua  itaelf,  bat  a  baahlaf 
Better  for  a  man  never  to  have  aeen  them,  or  to  aas 
tbem  with  the  eyea  of  a  brute,  atupid  and  ttncD«> 
acious  of  what  he  beholds,  than  not  to  be  able  to 
aay,  *  The  Maker  of  all  theae  woodera  ia  my  friend  V 
Their  eyes  have  never  been  opened,  to  aee  that 
they  are  triflea ;  mine  have  been,  and  will  be,  tlQ 
they  are  doaed  for  ever.  They  ibink  a  fine  estat% 
a  large  conservatory,  a  hot-house  rich  aa  a  Weat  Iqr 
dian  garden,  thioga  of  consequeiice ;  visit  them 
with  pleasure,  and  muse  upon  them  with  ten  Timea 
more.  I  am  pleased  with  a  frame  of  four  HgbtSi 
doubtful  whether  the  few  pinea  it  coutaina  will  evey 
be  worth  a  iarihioe ;  amuse  myself  with  a  green- 
house, which  Lord  0nte*a  gardener  oould  take « 


his  back,  and  walk  away  with ;  and  when  I  have 
paid  it  the  accustomed  visit,  and  watered  It,  ani 
given  it  air,  I  say  to  myaelf— Thia  is  not  mine,  'tis 
a  pUything  lent  me  for  the  present,  I  must  leave  U 
soon/'— pp.  19,  20. 

"  We  Keep  no  beea ;  but  if  I  lived  in  a  hive.  J 
ahould  hardly  bear  more  of  their  music.  All  too 
beea  in  the  neighbourhood  resort  to  a  bed  of  jnig- 
nooette,  opposite  to  the  window,  and  pay  me  ^r 
the  hooey  they  get  out  of  h,  by  a  hum,  which, 
though  rather  monoionoua,  ia  aa  agreeable  to.nHr 
ear,  as  the  whistling  of  my  linnets.  All  theaounds 
that  nature  uttera  are  delightful,  at  least  in  tbia 
country.  I  ahould  not  perhape  find  the  roaring  eif 
liona  in  Africa,  or  of  beara  in  Russia,  very  pleaaiog; 
but  I  know  no  beset  in  England  wboae  voice  I  do  not 
account  musical,  save  and  except  always  the  braying 
of  an  asa.  The  notea  of  all  our  biitla  and  fowla 
please  me,  withent  one  eieefitiea.  I  ahawld  not  in- 
deed think  of  keeping  a  goose  in  a  ^ctge,  that  I  n^t 
bang  bim  up  in  the  parlour,  for  the  sake  of  his  mel- 
ody ;  but  a  goose  upon  a  common,  or  in  a  form 
yard,  is  no  bad  performer.  And  as  to  insects,  if  the 
black  beetle,  and  beetlea  indeed  of  all  hues,  will 
keep  oat  of  my  way,  I  have  no  ohjectionio any  of 
the  reat ;  on  the  contrary,  in  whatorer  key  they 
sing,  fit>m  the  knat*s  fine  treble  to  the  baas  of  tfaja 
humble  bee,  I  admire  ihem  all.  Berioualy,  oow- 
ever,  it  strikes  me  sa  a  very  observable  inatanoe  of 
providemial  kindnesa  to  man*  thai  auoh  an  exact 
acoord  baa  been  contrived  between  liia  ear  and  ilfo 
aounda  with  which,  at  least  in  a  rural  eiiuation*  it  js 
almost  every  moment  visited.  AH  the  world  is 
sensible  of  the  uncomfortable  efiect  that,  osrtaia 
aounda  have  upon  the  nenres^  and  eoasaqnanUy 
upon  the  apirita;  and  if  a  ainful  workl  had  hssQ 
filled  vrith  aueh  aa  would  have  curdled  (ho  bleod, 
■and  have  apds  the  sgngajpf  hpsfjog  afsmnjmUi 
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•qnr^wnce,  I  do  »ot  knqm  that  we  fhouW  have 
had  a  right  lo  complain.— 3^r«  w  tinmUre  m  in- 
^ite  space,  a  world  that  doea  not  roll  wiibin  the 
precincts  of  mercy ;  and  as  it  ia  reasonable,  and  even 
scriptural,  to  auppoee  that  there  ia  music  in  heaven, 
in  iMMe  dismal  regions  perhaps  the  reverse  of  it  is 
found.  Tones  so  disioal.  as  to  itiake  woe  iiaelf 
viore  insupportable,  and  to  acuminate  even  despair. 
Bue  my  paper  admonishes  me  in  good  time  to  draw 
iM  reins,  and  to  oheck  the  descent  .«f  my  faiioy 
hnto  dent  with  wfaieh  she  ia  but  loo  fansiliar. 

pp.  287— «89. 

Tlie  folkywing  short  flketches,  though  not 
marked  with  bo  maeh  enthuBiaani;  are  eon- 
deiTed  with  the  name  vigour  and  diBtinotneSB. 

*'  When  We  look  back  upon  our  forefathers,  we 
teem  to  look  back  upon  the  people  of  another  na- 
tion, almost  upon  creatures  of  another  species. 
Their  vast  rambling  mansions,  spacious  halls,  and 
painted  casementa,  their  Gothic  porches  smothered 
tvtih  heneyaiickles,  their  Kiile  gardens  and  high 
«ralia,  their  boz-edginga,  baltt  of  holly,  and  yew. 
tree  atatues,  ave  become  so  entirely  onfashbnable 
DOW,  that  we  can  hardly  believe  it  pNoesible  that  a 
people  who  resembled  us  so  little  in  their  taste, 
thouki  resemble  us  hi  any  thing  else.  But  in  every 
thing  else,  I  auppoee,  they  were  our  counterparts 
exactly ;  and  time,  that  has  tewed  up  the  alaahed 
tleeve,  and  reduced  the  larne  trunk*hote  lo  a  neat 
pair  of  silk  atockinea,  has  left  human  nature  just 
where  it  found  it.  The  inaide  of  (he  man,  at  lesst, 
has  undeigone  no  change.  His  passions,  appetites, 
and  aims  are  juet  what  fhe]f  ever  were.  They  wear 
perhaps  s  handsomer  disguise  than  the^  did  in  days 
ofvore ;  for  philoeophy  and  literature  will  have  their 
efiect  upon  the  exterior  \  but  in  every  other  respect 
a  modern  is  only  an  ancient  in  a  different  dress.  * 

p.  48. 

"  I  am  miioh  obliged  to  you  ibr  the  voyages, 
whieh  I  received, anabegan  to  read  last  night.  My 
Imagination  is  so  capttva^ed  upon  these  occasions, 
-that  I  seem  to  partake  with  the  navigators  in  all  the 
^dangers  they  encountered.  I  lose  my  anchor ;  my 
main-sail  is  rent  into  shreds ;  1  kill  a  shark,  and  bj 
«i|»na  converse  with  a  Patagonian, — and  all  this 
Without  moving  from  the  fire-side.  The  principal 
frails  of  these  oircuirs  that  have  been  made  around 
,the  globe,  seem  likely  to  be  the  amusement  of  those 
ibat  staid  at  home.  Discoveries  have  been  made, 
-but  such  discoveries  as  will  hardly  satisfy  the  ex- 

Knse  of  such  undertakings.  We  brought  away  an 
dian,  and,  having  debauched  him,  we  sent  him 
-hnnie  again  to  communicate  the  infection  to  bis 
oountry^-fine  sports  to  be  sure,  but  such  as  will 
not  defrav  the  cost.  Nations  that  live  upon  bread- 
fruit, ana  have  no  mines  to  make  them  worthy  of 
our  acquaintance,  will  be  but  little  visited  for  the 
•fbtnre.  So  much  the  better  for  tbem ;  their  poverty 
it  indeed  their  mercy." — pp.  201,  202. 

Cowper'a  religious  imprestiona  oooupied  too 
-great  a  portion  of  hta  thoughta.  and  exercised 
too  great  an  infltience  on  his  cnaraoter,  not  to 
make  a  prominent  figure  in  his  correspond- 
ence. They  form  the  subject  of  many  elo- 
(^uent  and  gipwing  passages ;  and  have  some- 
^unes  suggested  sentiments  and  ezptessions 
that  cannot  be  perused  without  compassion 
Mind  regret.  The  following  passage,  howeverj 
is  liberal  and  Important. 

*'  No  man  was  ever  scolded  out  of  hit  tins.  The 
heart,  corrupt  aa  it  it,  and  becauae  it  ia  so,  grows 
angry  if  tt  be  not  treated  with  some  management 
'  and  good  manners,  and  scolds  again.  A  mirnr  mas- 
'  tiflT  will  beer  perhaps  to  be  stroked,  though  he  will 
'growl  even  under  that  operation  ;  but  if  yov  touch 
'^m  rov^hly,  ho  will  bite.  There  it  no  grace  that 
«he  8pir.t  or  self  can  counterfeit  with  more  success 
«hatt  a  letigiout  seal.    A  msa  Aahkt  ht  it  fighting 


fiu*  Christ,  wheD«ha  is  lufbtiog  for  bit  own  oatipi^ 
He  thioks  that  he  is  skiiiutly  searching  the  neartt 
of  others,  while  he  is  only  gratifying  the  malignity 
pf  his  own;  and  charitabnr  supposes  hb  heurert 
destiinte  of  all  grace,  that  he  may  shine  the  more 
in  his  own  eyes  uy  coinpaiison."— pp.  179,  180. 

The  followmg;  too,  is  in  a  fine  style  df 

eloquence. 

**  We  have  exchanged  a  seal  that  was  no  better 
than  madness,  for  an  indifference  equally  pitiablo 
and  absurd.  The  holy  sepulchre  has  loat  iit  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  nations  called  Christian ; 
not  because  the  light  of  true  wisdom  had  delivered 
them  from  a  superstitious  atiachment  to  the  spot, 
but  becauae  he  that  was  buried  in  it  is  no  longer 
regarded  by  them  ss  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
The  exercise  of  reason,  enlightened  by  philoaophy, 

I  an    * 
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bat  cured  them  indeed  of  the  misery  ol 
understanding;  but,  together  with  the  deluaion. 
they  have  lost  the  substance,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
the  lies  that  were  grafted  upon  it,  have  quarrelled 
with  the  truth  itself  Here,  then,  we  sec  the  ne 
plus  i^ra  of  hnman  wisdom,  at  least  in  afl«rs  of 
religion.  It  enlightens  the. mind  with  respect  to 
non-essentials:  but,  with  respect  to  that  in  which 
the  essence  of^  Christianity  consists,  leaves  it  per- 
fectly in  the  dark.  It  can  discover  many  errors, 
that  in  difrerent  ages  have  disgraced  the  faith ;  but 
it  is  only  to  mske  way  for  the  admission  of  one 
more  fatal  than  them  all,  which  repreaenta  that 
faith  itself  as  a  delusion.  Why  those  evils  have 
been  permitted,  shall  be  known  hereafter.  One 
thing  m  the  meantime  is  certain  ;  that  the  folly  and 
frenzy  of  the  professed  disciples  of  the  gospel  have 
been  more  dangerous  to  its  interest  than  all  the 
avowed  hostilities  of  its  adversaries." — pp.  200, 201. 

There  are  many  j^ssages  that  breathe  the 
very  spirit  of  Christian  gentleness  and  sober 
iodgroent.  But  when  he  talks  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Newton's  prophetic  intimations  (p.  35.), 
and  maintains  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  vho  amuse  theraselyes 
with  dancinff  at  Brighthelmstoqe,  must  nec- 
essarily be  damned  (p.  lOOA  we  cannot  feel 
the  same  respect  for  his  understanding,  and 
are  repelled  by  tlie  austerity  of  his  faitk. 
The  most  remarkable  pas^a^  of  this  kind, 
howerer,  is  that  in  which  he  sopposee  the 
death  of  the  celebrated  Captain  Cook  to  hare 
been  a  judgment  on  him  for  having  allowed 
himself  to  De  worshipped  at  Owhyhee.  Mr. 
Hayley  assures  us,  m  a  note,  that  Cowper 
proceeded  altogether  on  a  misapprehension  of 
the  fact.  The  passage,  however,  is  curious, 
and  shows  with  what  eagemess  his  pNi>werfm 
mind  followed  that  train  of  supA^tition  into 
which  his  devotion  was  sometimes  so  unforta- 
nately  betrayed. 

"The  reading  of  those  volumes  aflfordf^d  ii|e 
much, amusement,  and  I  hope  some  instruction. 
No  observatbn,  however,  forced  itseh*  upon  me 
with  more  violence  than  one,  that  I  could  not  help 
making,  on  the  death  of  Captain  Cook.  God  is  a 
jealous  God ;  and  at  Owhyhee  the  poor  man  was 
content  to  be  worshipped!  From  that  moment, 
the  remarkable  interposition  of  Providence  in  bis 
favour,  was  converted  into  an  opposition  that 
thwarted  all  his  purposes.  He  left  the  scene  of  hb 
deification,  but  was  driven  back  to  it  by  a  moat 
violent  storm,  in  which  he  smflfisred  more  than  iii 
anv  that  had  preceded  it.  When  he  departed,  he 
left  bis  worshippers  still  infatuated  with  an  idea  ^ 
his  godship,  consequently  well  disposed  to  terse 
him.  At  bis  rettu-n,  he  found  them  snllsn,  dw- 
trustful,  and  mysterious.  A  trifling  ihefi  was  com* 
mitted,  wlach,  by  a  hlnodar  of  hit  oiwfai  j 
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the  thief  after  thftproperty  htd  been  restored,  was 
msgnified  to  an  anair  of  the  last  importance.  One 
of  their  favourice  chiefs  was  killed,  too,  by  a  blun- 
der.  Nothing,  in  short,  but  blunder^^d'  vfii^iake 
attended  him,  till  he  fell  breathless  iiito  the  Wj<cr 
j-ajid  then  all  was  smooth  again !  The  world  in- 
deed  will  not  take  notice,  or  see  that  the  dispensa- 
tion bore  evident  marks  of  divine  displeasure ;  but 
a  mind,  I  think,  in  any  degree  spiritual,  cannoi 
overlook  them,"— pp.  293,  294. 

From  these  extracts,  our  readers  will  now 
be  able  ta  ibrm  a  prettyvftcowat^  notion  of 
the  contents  and  coiiiposition  d  tWs  -voluine. 
Its  chief  merit  consists  in  the  sins^ular  ease, 
elegance,  and  familiarity  with  which  every- 
thing is  expressed,  and  in  the  simplicity  and 
sincerity  in  which  eveiy  tiling -appears  to-be 
conceived.  Its  chief  fault,  perhaps,  is  the  too 
frequent  recurrence  of  those  apologies  for  dull 
letters,  and  complaints  of  the  /Want  of  tub- 
jeetS)  that  seem  occasionally  to  brmg^  it  doun 
to  the  level  of  an  onlinary  correspondence, 
<im!  to  represent  Cowper  as  one  of  those  who 
make  every  letter  its  own  subject,  and  cor- 
tesfond  with  their  friends  by  talking  about 
their  correspondence. 

Brides  the  subjects,  of  which  we  have 
•exliibited  some  specimens,  it  contains  a  good 
Oeal  of  occasional  criticism,  of  which  we  do 
not  think  very  highly.    It  is  not  easy,  indeed, 
to  say  to  what  tlegree  the  judgments  of  those 
ntho^  live  in  the  Avorld  are  biassed  by  the 
opinions  that  prevail  in  it ;  but,  in  matters  of 
this  kind,  the  general  prevalence  of  an  opinion 
is  almost  the  only  test  we  can  have  of  its 
truth ;  und  the  judgment  of  a  secluded  man 
is  almost  as  justly  convicted  of  error,  when  it 
runs  counter  to  that  opniion,  as  it  is  extolled 
for  sagacity^  when  it  happens  to  coincide  with 
it.     The  critical  remarks  of  Cowper  furnish 
us  with  instances  of  both  sorts;  but  perfiaps 
vith  most  of  the  former.    His  admiration  of 
Mrs.   Macau  lay's  Hlstorj-,  and  the  rapture 
with  which  he  speaks  of  tlie  Henry  and 
Kmma   of    Prior,  and  the  comjwsitioiis  of 
Churchill,  will  not,  we  should  imagine,  at- 
tract the  sympathy  of  many  reacleis,  or  sus- 
pencl  the  sentence  which  time  ap]iears  to  be 
pa5siii"[  on  those  performances.    As  there  is 
'scarcely  any  thing  of  love  in  the  poetry  of 
Cowi)er.  it  is  not  very  wonderful  that  there 
should  DC  nothing  of  it  in  his  correspondence. 
There  is  something  very  tender  and  amiable 
in  his  affection  for  his  cousin  F^dy  Hesketh; 
but  we  do  not  remember  any  passage  where 
he  approaches  to  the  hingttage  of  galhintry. 
or  appears  to  have  indulged  in  the  sentiments 
th«it  might  have  led  to  its  employment.     Ft  is 
also  somewhat  remarkable,  that  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  retirement,  though  a  good 
deal  embarrassed  in  his  circumstances,  and 
frequently  very  much  distressed  for  vr^nX  of 
'€m|>lo\-raent,  he  never  seems  to  have  had  an 
idea  df  betaking  himself  to  a  profession.    The 
solution  of  this  difficulty  is  probably  to  be 
ToumI  in  the  infirmity  of  his  mental  health: 
i)nt  there  were  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  Mfe, 
tvhen  he  seems  to  have  been  fit  for  any  exer- 
tion that  did  not  reqi\ire  a  public  appearance, 
and  to  have  suffered  very  much  from  the 
^vutt  of  all  occupation. 


This  volume  closes  with  a  fragment  of  a 
poem  by  Cowper,  which  Mr.  Hayley  m^s  for- 
tunate enough  to  discover  by  accident  among 
wmf  IgGJBe  papers  Mhich  had  been  found  in 
the  "poet*8  study.    It  consists  of  something 
less  than  two  hundretl  lines,  and  is  addressed 
to  a  very  ancient  and  decayed  oak  in  the 
vicinity  of  Weston.    We  do  not  think  quite 
so  highly  if  this  proiluction  as  the  editor  ap» 
pears  to  do ;  at  the  same  time  that  we  con- 
fess it  io  be  jj^ipressed  wiih  aU  t]^,jnarkt 
of  CQ^Kf)er's  xD^st.vjgoiDuslrand:  \re^doDOt 
know  tiny  of  his  compositions,  Sndecd,  that 
affords  a  more  striking  exemplification  of 
most  of  the  excellences  and  defects  of  his 
p«e»liar  style,  or  might  be  more  fairly  quoted 
as  a  specimen  of  his  manner.    It  is  full  of  the 
conceptions  of  a  vigorous  and  poetical  fancy, 
expressed  in  nervous  and  familiar  language; 
bot  it  is  rendere<l  harsh  by  unnecessary  in- 
versions, and  debased  in  several  places  by 
the  use  of  antiquated  and  vulgar  phnt^ltf. 
The  f oUowlng  ave  abont  the  beat  Ikiee  which 
it  centahis. 

"Thott  wast  a  honble  onee;  a  evp  aAd  bail, 
Which  babes  might  play  with;  and  the  thiaviah 

jay 
Seeking  her  food,  with  ease  might  have  ptJrloin'd 
The  aoburn  nut  that  held  ihee,  swallowihg  down 
Thy  yet  close- folded  latitude  of  boughs, 
And  all  thine  embryo ^fnstneai,  as  a  galp! 
But  ^6  thy  growth  decreed;  aiHumnai  raiiie,* 
Beneath  thy  parent  tree,  mcllow'd  the  soil 
Designed  thy  cradle,  and  a  skipping  deer. 
With  pointed  hoof  dibbling  the  glebe,  prepared 
The  soft  reccpiacio,  in  winch  secure 
Thy  rudiments  should  sleep  (he  winiier  fhretlgh/^ 

"  Time  made  thee  what  then  wli0t--HKiii«  of  tie 
'  woods! 
And  time  hath  made  thee  what  thou  art-— a  cave 
For  owls  to  roost  in !    Once  ihy  spreading  boughs 
O'erhung  the  chorapaign,  and  the  numerous  fioSi 
That  graz*d  it,  stood  beneath  that  ample  cope 
Uncrowded,  yet  tafe-sheltered  from  the  storm! 
No4iock  fre^oeBta  thee  now ;  thoa  hast  outUv'd 
Thy  populanty ;  and  art  become 
(Unless  verse  rescue  thee  awhile)  a  thing 
Forgotten,  as  the  foliage  of  ihy  youth  I**^ 

**  One  man  alone,  the  father  of  us  aff, 
Drew  not  his  life  from  ivoman;  never  gaiM, 
With  mete  unconscioesneea  of  what  he  eaW| 
On  ailaraeiid  him ;  iearo'd  not  by  degnet. 
Nor  ow'd  aniculaiion  to  bis  ear ; 
But  moulded  by  his  Maker  into  man 
At  once,  upstood  intelligent ;  surveyed 
All  creatures ;  M'ith  precision  understood 
Their  purport,  usee,  properties;  essiffii'd 
To  each  his  name  siginficani,  and,  filrd 
With  love  and  wisdom,  rendered  back  to  heevee^ 
In  praise  harmonioas,  ihe  first  air  be  drew  I 
He  was  excus*d  the  penalties  of  dull 
Minority ;  no  tutor  charg'd  his  hand 
With  the  thought -tracing  quill,  or  tasked  his  mind 
With  prebleme ;  History,  not  wanted  yet, 
Laan'd  on  her  elbow,  welching  time,  whoae  cateo 
£v«Mful,  abeuld  suppt^  W  with  a  theme." 

pp.  415, .416,, 

On  the  whole,  though  we  compfain  a  tittle 
of  the  size  ami  the  price  of  the  volumes  mKv 
before  us,  we  take  our  leave  of  themwittk 
reluctance;  and  lay  do^vn'ont  pen  with  no 
L'ttle  regret,  to  think  that  ^e  shill  review  lio 
more  of  thj5-autlidr%  proditctionB.  -   ' 
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HISTOEICAL  MEMOIRS. 


{fS>clohtx,  1808.) 

Mmoirs  of  the  Lifi  of  CoLoaoL  Hutohixioii,  Governor  of  NoUm^am  Cosde  wd  Toftn* 
'  Ripr€9t9U0iwe  of  tkt  Comity  of  NotHfu^utm  m  the  Long  Porliam€nt,  <md  of  the  Town  tf 
Noitinf^uan  in  Su  First  Parliament  of  SkarUs  IL  life* ;  with  Original  Anecdotes  of  many  ^ 
the  most  distinguished  of  his  Contemporaries,  and  a  summary  Keview  of  Public  Affaire : 
Written  by  his  widow^  Lucr.  daughter  of  &r  Ajlubn  Apslby,  JLietitefumt  of  the  Tower^  ffc. 
Now  first  published  trom  tne  Onffinal  Manuaoript,  by  the  ttEY.  Juuus  Hutchinsov,  Im. 
&c.  To  wflich  is  prefixed,  the  Life  of  Mrs.  HuTcaxiisov,  written  by  Herself^  a  Fraginwit. 
pp.  446.  4to.    London,  Longman  and  Co. :  1806. 


Wx  haye  not  often  met  with  any  thing  more 
imorestsng  and  cnrions  than  this  Tolanie.  In- 
dependent of  its  being  a  contemporary  nar- 
riitiTe  of  by  far  the  most  animating  and  im- 
portant part  of  our  history,  it  challenges  our 
'Ettention  as  containing  an  accurate  and  lu- 
minous account  of  military  and  political  affairs 
from  the  hand  of  a  woman ;  as  exhibiting  the 
most  liberal  and  enlightened  sentiments  in 
the  person  of  a  puritan;  and  sustaining  a  Ugh 
^  tone  of  aristocratical  aignity  and  pretension, 
'though  the  work  of  a  decided  repubUcan. 
The  Tie  ws  which  it  opens  into  the  character  of 
the  writer,  and  the  manners  of  the  age,  will 
be  to  many  a  still  more  powerful  attraction. 

Of  the  times  to  whicn  this  narmtire  be- 
longs— times  to  which  England  owes  all  her 
freedom  and  all  her  glory — we  can  never  liear 
too  much,  or  too  often :  and  thoush  their  story 
has  been  tnmsmitted  to  ns,  both  with  more 
fulaees  of  detail  and  more  rivaeity  of  colour- 
ing than  any  other  portion  of  our  annals,  erery 
reflecting  reader  must  be  aware  that  our  in- 
foimation  is  still  extremely  defective,  and 
exposes  us  to  the  hazard  of  great  misoonoep- 
tion.  The  work  before  us,  we  think,  is  cail- 
•Cttlated  in  a  good  degree  to  supply  these  de- 
ficiencies, and  to  rectify  these  errors. 

By  fii.r  the  most  important  part  of  history, 
MM  we  lave  formerly  endeavoured  to  explain, 
is  that  which  makes  us  acquainted  witn  the 
'fsfaoneter,  dispositiomi,  andf  omnions  of  the 
great  and  efficient  iio|Ni]ation  \j  whose  mo- 
Son  or  consent  all  tnings  are  ultimately  gov- 
emed.  After  a  nation  has  attained  to  any 
•degree  of  intelligence,  every  other  principle 
«f  action  becomes  subordinate  ^  and,  with  re- 
Vtipn  to  our  own  country  in  particular,  it  may 

"  said  w^  nfely,  that  we  can  know  nothii^ 

\tB  past  liisipQs  Sf,^^^  apphcatjooa  <f 
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that  history  to  more  recent  transactions,  if  we 
have  not  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  the 
character  of  the  people  of  England  in  the 
reisn  of  Charles  I^  and  the  momentous  pe- 
riods which  ensued.  This  character  depended 
venr  much  on  that  of  the  landed  projuietota 
ana  resident  gentry;  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson's 
memoirs  are  oiiefly  valuable,  as  containing  a 
picture  of  that  class  of  the  community. 

Agriculture  was  at  this  period  still  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  people ;  and  the  truly 
governing  part  of  socieU^was  consequently 
Uie  rustio  aristocracy.  The  country  gentle- 
men— who  have  since  been  worn  down  by 
luxury  and  taxation,  superseded  by  the  ao- 
tivity  of  office,  and  eclipsed  by  the  opulence 
of  trade — were  then  all  and  all  in  England; 
and  the  nation  at  large  derived  from  them  its 
habits^  prejudices,  and  opinions.  Educated 
almost  entirely  at  home,  their  manners  were 
not  yet  accommodated  to  a  general  European 
standard,  but  retained  all  those  national  pecu- 
liarities which  united  and  endeared  them  to 
the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  Constitutionally 
serious,  and  living  much  with  their  families^ 
^they  had  in  general  more  solid  learning,  ana 
more  steady  morality  than  the  gentry  ofother 
countries.  Exercised  in  local  magistracies 
and  frequently  assembled  for  purposes  or 
national  cooperation,  they  became  conseioas 
of  their  j^wer,  and  jealous  of  their  privileges: 
and  havmg  been  trained  up  in  a  dread  and 
detestation  of  that  popery  which  had  been 
the  recent  cause  of  so  many  wars  and  perse- 
cutions, their  religious  sentiments  haa  con- 
tracted somewhat  of  an  austere  and  polemical 
character,  and  had  not  yet  settled  from  the 
ferment  of  reformation  into  tranquil  and  regOr 
lated  pie^.  It  was  upon  this  side,  accord* 
ingly,  that  they  were  most  Cable  I9  ono^: 
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fa^d  fhe  exf rava^ftaefl  iiitd  irkich'  a  part  of 
tbem  v,tis  actually  betrayed,  has  been  the 
tdlief  cause  of  the  misrepreBentatkniB  to  which 
they  were  then  exposed,  and  of  the  miscon- 
option  which  still  prevaiis  as  to  their  char- 
acter and  principles' of  action. 

In  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Charies  I.  al- 
inost  the  whole  nation  was  serious  and  dcToat. 
Any  licence  and  excess  which  existed  was 
tnostly  encouragped  and  patronised  by  the 
Bo3raliBt8;  who  made  k  a  point  of  duty  to 
Awride'the  sanctity  and  ri||;id  morality  of  their 
opponents;  and  they  again  exajggerated,  oat 
lof  party  hatred,  the  peculiarities  by  which 
Ihejr  were  most  obviously  distingnished  from 
their  antagonists.  Thus  mutually  receding 
from  each  other,  from  feelines  of  general 
.hostility,  they  were  ^raduaUy  led  to  realize 
.Ihe  imputations  of  which  they  were  recipro- 
cally the  subjects.  The  cavaljeis  gave  way 
to  a  certain  deOTee  of  lioentioasness ;  and  (ub 
adherents  of  tne  parliament  became,  for  the 
most  part,  really  morose  and  enthusiastic.  At 
the  Bestoiation,  the  cavaliers  obtained  a  com- 
plale  and  final  triumph  over  their  sanctimo- 
nious opponents;  and  the  exiled  motiaich 
•and  hisnobles  imported  from  the  Continent  a 
taate  for  dissipation,  and  a  toleration  for  de- 
bauchery, far  exceeding  any  thing  that  had 
previously  been  known  in  England.  It  is 
from  the  wits  of  that  court,  however,  and  the 
writers  of  that  party,  that  the  succeeding  and 
the  present  age  have  derived  Iheir  notions  of 
the  Puritans.  In  reducing  these  notions  to 
the  standard  of  truth,  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine how  large  an  allowance  ought  ..to  be 
made  for  the  exaggerations  of  party  hatred, 
the  perversions  of  witty  malice,  and  the  illu- 
sions of  habitual  superiority.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  ridicule,  toleration,  and  luxury 
^fiadually  annihilated  the  Puritans  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  society :  and  afler-timea,  seeing 
their  practices  and  pnnciplee  exemplified  only 
among  the  lowest  and  most  iUitemte  of  man- 
kind, readily  caught  the  tone  of  contempt 
vrhich  had  been  assumed  by  their  triumphant 
enemies ;  and  found  no  absurdity  in  believing 
that  the  base  and  contemptible  beings  who 
were  described  under  the  name  of  I^iritans 
by  the  courtiers  of  Charles  11.,  were  true 
representatives  of  that  valiant  and  conscien- 
tious  party  which  once  numbered  half  the 
gentry  of  England  among  its  votanes  and 
adherents. 

That  the  popular  concentions  of  the  auster- 
ities and  absurdities  of  the  old  Roundheads 
and  Presbyterians  are  greatly  exaggerated, 
will  probably  be  allowed  by  every  one  at  all 

:  4X»nvenant  with  tha  subject ;  but  we  know 
«f  nothnng  so  irell  oahnsdated  to  dissipate  the 

-  crxisting  pejudices  on  the  subject,  as  this 
book  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson.    Instead  of  a  set 

.  of  gloomy  bigots  waging  war  with  all  the 
elaganoies  and  gaieties  of  life,  we  find,  in  this 

' '.MMBiiiiated  order,  ladies  oi  the  first  birth 

•  aad  foiAiion.  at  once  converting  tkeur  husbands 
te  Anabaptism,  and  institaeting  their  ehildren 

'  ki  music  and  oancing, — valiant  Presbyterian. 

'  colonels  refuting  the  errors  of  Arminius,  col-. 

fl^otiag  pieturesy  and  practisingi  with  gteat 
S3  ' 


mptKvm,  en  ihe  vialio,— -stout  eflqnires,  «| 
the  same  time,  praying  and  qnaffinff  Octobet 
w^h  their  fodij  tenants, — and  noble  lords 
disputing  with  their  chaplains  on  points  of 
theoloi^  In  the  evening,  and  taking  them  e«t 
a^hnnting  in  the  morning.  There  is  nothbm^ 
in  short,  more  curious  and  instractive.  thaa 
the  ^imnses  which  we  here  catch  of  the  old 
hospitable  and  orderlv  life  of  the  ooontij 
ffentlemen  of  England,  in  those  days  wheft 
Uie  national  character  was  so  high  and  so 
peculiar, — ^when  civilization  had  produced  aU 
Its  effects,  but  that  of  corruption, — and  whap 
serious  studies  and  dignified  pursuits  had  nsC 
yet  been  abandoned  to  a  jxdtry  and  efieminat^ 
derisiaQ.  Undoubtedly,  in  reviewing  the  an- 
nals of  those  times,  we  are  struck  with  ^ 
loftier  air  of  manhood  than  presenis  itself  mi 
any  after  em ;  and  reoognize  the  same  ohov- 
acters  of  deep  thought  and  steady  enthusiasaL 
and  the  same  principles  of  fidelity  and  self- 
odmnand,  which  ennobled  the  better  days  i>f 
the  Roman  Bepnblic,  and  have  made  every 
thing  else  appear  childish  and  frivolous  ill 
the  comparison. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  valnaUe 
thin^  in  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  perfonoance,  ia 
the  mformation  which  it  affords  us  aa  to  the 
manners  and  condition  of  women  in  the  period 
with  which  she  is  occupied.  This  is  a  point 
in  which  all  histories  of  public  events  aw 
almost  neeessarily  defective;  though  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  without  attending  to  it,  our  notions 
of  ^e  state  and  character  of  any  people  most 
be  extremely  imperfect  and  erroneous.  Mis. 
Hutchinson,  however,  enters  into  no  foiaopl 
disquisition  npon  this  subject  What  we 
learn  from  her  in  relation  to  it,  is  learnt  inci- 
dentally— ^partly  on  occasion  of  some  anec- 
dotes whicn  it  falls  in  her  way  to  recite — but 
chiefly  from  what  she  is  led  to  narrate  or  dis- 
close as  to  her  own  education,  conduct,  or 
opinions.  If  it  were  allowable  to  take  the 
portrait  which  she  has  thus  indirectly  given 
of  herself^  as  a  just  representation  of  Ler  fair 
contemporaries,  we  should  form  a  most  exalt- 
ed notion  of  the  republican  matrcms  of  Eng- 
bod.  Making  a  slight  deduction  for  a  fsw 
traits  of  austerity,  borrowed  from  the  hiapUy 
of  the  age,  we  do  not  know  where  to  look  for 
a  more  noble  and  engaging  character  than 
that  undisr  which  this  lady  presents  heiself  to 
her  readers :  nor  do  we  beueve  that  any  age 
of  the  world  has  produced  so  worthy  a  ooyfu- 
tevpurt  to  the  Yaleriss  and  Portias  of  antiquity. 
With  a  high-minded  feeliugof  patriotisms^ 
public  honour,  she  seems  to  have  been  pos- 
sessed by  the  most  dutiful  an4  devotea  «t- 
taohment  to  her  husband ;  and  to  have  coin- 
biaed  a  taste  for  learning  and  the  arts  wjth 
the  most  active  kindness  and  munificei^  S()S- 
pitality  to  all  who  came  within  the  sphere  .ff 
W  bounty.  To  a  quick  perception. of  char- 
acter, she  appears  to  have  united  a  xnascuIifM 
foroe  of  nndjBistaadijDg,  and  a  singular  cap(|pky 
for  affairs ;  and  to  have  possessed  and  exsr« 
cised  all  those  talents,  without  affecting  my 
sopeiierity  over  the  rest  of  her  sex^  or  absfi 
dmngfor  a  single  instant  th^  delicacy  Ukd 
jTssorvs  which  W9re  thei>  ^  most  iodispenia^ 
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Me  onmm^nlB.  Ednoatkm,  Aeitainlf,  m  &r 
more  generally  diffiwed  in  cfar  days,  and  ao- 
^Mmpliehments  infinitely  more  oommon  ]  But 
ike  peruflal  of  this  volume  has  taught  us  to 
Uttubt,  whether  the  better  sort  of -women  wete 
il0it  fashioned  of  old  by  a  better  and  more  ex- 
alted standard;  and  whether  the  most  eminent 
female  of  the  present  day  weakl  not  apoear 
to  disadvantage  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  HutcW- 
••oa.  There  is,  for  the  most  part,  something 
■ntrigaing  and  profligate  and  tneatrical  in  the 
«lever  women  of  tms  g^eration ;  and  if  we 
«re  dazzled  by  their  brilliancy,  and  delighted 
%ith  their  talent,  we  can  scarcely  ever  guard 
'against  some  distrust  of  their  judgment  or 
tome  suspicion  of  their  purity.  There  is 
%>mething,  in  short,  in  the  domeatic  virtne, 
4Rid  the  ^m  and  oonunanding  mind  of  o«r 
iBnsiish  matvon,  that  makes  the  Corinnes  and 
Beioises  appear  small  and  insignifiosmt. 

The  admirers  of  modern  taient  will  not  ac- 
euse  us  of  choosing  an  ignoble  competitor;  if 
4re  desire  them  to  weigh  the  merits  of  Mrs. 
flulehinson  against  those  of  Madame  Remand. 
The  English  revolutionist  did  not  indeed 
-eempose  weekl]^  pamphlets  and  addresses  to 
the  municipalities ;— because  it  was  not  the 
fashion,  in  ner  days,  to  print  every  thing  that 
•entered  into  the  heads  of  politicians.  But  rise 
ikmt  herself  up  with  her  nusband  in  the  gar- 
Tison  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  and  shared 
his  counsels  as  well  as  his  hazards.  She  en- 
couraged the  troops 'by  her  cheerfulness  and 
heroism — ministered  to  the  sick-^and  dressed 
« ith  her  own  hands  the  wounda  of  the  cap- 
'dres.  as  well  as  of  their  victors.  When  her 
fmsbend^as  imprisoned  on  groundless  sus- 
picions, she  laboured,  without  ceasing,  for  his 
deliverance— confounded  his  oppressora  by 
ker  eloquence  and  aiguments— ^tended  him 
with  unshaken  fortitude  in  sickness  and  soli- 
tude— ^and,  after  his  decease,  dedicated  her- 
self to  form  his  children  to  the  example  of  his 

•  virtues ;  and  drew  up  the  memorial  which  is 
now  before  us^  of  his  worth  and  her  own 
genius  and  affection.  All  this,  too,  she  did 
without  stepping  beyond  the  provinee  of  a 
private  woman — ^without  hunting  after  com- 
pliments to  her  own  genius  or  beanty — ^with- 
oat  sneering  at  the  dulness,  or  murmuring  at 
the  coldness  of  her  husband — without  haaaid- 
ing  the  fate  of  her  country  on  the  dictates  of 
her  own  enthusiasm,  or  fancying  for  a  monient 
'that  she  was  bom  with  talents  to  enebmt  and 
fegenemte  the  world.  With  equal  power  of 
-discriminating  chamcter,  with  equal  candour 

•  und  eloquence  and  zeal  for  the  ^meral  good, 
•fihe  is  elevated  beyond  her  French  competitor 
by  superior  prudence  and  modesty,  and  by  a 

•  certain  simplicity  and  purity  of  ehamcter,  of 
W^h,  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  other  was 
vmable  to  form  a  conception. 

After  detaining  the  reader  so  long  with 
these  geneml  observations,  we  shall  only  with- 
held him  /rem  the  quotations  which  we  mean 
'-to  lay  beifore  him,  while  we  announce,  that 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  writes  in  a  sort  of  lefty, 
classical,  tmnslated  style;  whieh  is^eoaMon- 
«lly  drffuso  and  nedantic,  but  often  attains  to- 
^vett  dignity  and  r^l^,  and  a^  noi»  «I9- 


qneody^lAnBfta  ns  by^aart  of  aaliqnn  fiw 
plicity  and  sweetness,  admirably  in  uuseii 
widi  the  sentiments  ^d  manners  it  is  emr 
ployed  to  repceeent. 

The  fiagment  of  het  own  hiatory,  with 
which  the  volume  epens^  is  not  the  jeaat  io- 
terestiiig,  and  perhaps  the  most  characteristia 
part  of  its  contents.  The  following  brief  ao- 
count  of  her  nativity,  will  at  once  make  the 
reader  acquainted  with  the  pitch  of  thialady'^ 
aentimentfl  and  expressions. 

'*  It  was  one  the  d9th  day  of  January,  in  the  yeai* 
of  our  Lord  16j^{,  that  in  the  'I'ower  of  Loodoa, 
the  principall  eiiie  of  the  English  Isle,  I  was  aboat 
4  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  brought  forth  to  be- 
hold the  ensuing  light.  Mv  father  was  Sr.  Alien 
Apsley,  leiftenant  of  the  1  ower  of  London ;  my 
mother,  his  third  wife,  was  Lucy,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Sr.  John  St.  John,  of  Lidiard  Tregos, 
in  Wiltshire,  by  his  aeeond  wife.  My  father  Ml  . 
then  living  a  aoane  -and  a  daughter  by  his  hnmar 
wives,  and  by  my  moUier  three  aonoa,  I  beio|(  bar 
eldeat  daughter.  The  land  was  then  att  peaco  (it 
being  towarda  the  latter  end  o(  the  rei^ne  of  King 
James),  if  that  quiettnestse  may  be  cali'd  a  peace, 
which  Was  rather  like  (he  calme  and  smooth  sarftea 
of  the  aea,  whose  darke  womb  is  aUready  iia^g* 
Baled  of  a  bonid  .tempe8l."«^pp.  2,  3. 

She  then  draws  the  character  of  both  her 
parents  in  a  very  graceful  and  engaging  nan- 
ner,  but  on  a  scale  somewhat  too  large  to 
admit  of  their  being  transferred  entire  into 
our  passes.  We  give  the  following  as  a  speci- 
men 01  the  style  and  execution. 

**  He  was  a  meet  indulgent  husband,  and  no  leasa 
kind  to  his  children;  a  most  noble  master;  who 
thought  it  not  enough  to  matntaiiie  his  aervaata 
bonoumbly  while  ihey  were  with  him,  bat,  iior  all 
that  deserved  it,  paofVKled  offices  or  settlemaau  as 
for  children.  He  was  a  father  lo  all  his  priaoaers, 
aweeining  with  such  compassionate  kiDdnesse  th^ 
restraint,  that  the  afliction  of  a  prison  was  not  felt 
in  hta  dayes.  He  had  a  singular  kindnesae  for  all 
persons  that  were  eminent  either  m  learning  ar 
armea;  and  when,  through  the  ingratttodeaDd  vies 
of  that  age,  many  of  the  wivea  and  ehiUdren  p( 
Quaeae  EtisabiQth  a  glorioua  capiainea  were  reduc'd 
to  poverty,  his  purse  was  their  common  (reasurr, 
ana  they  knew  not  the  inconvenience  of  decay  d 
fortunes  till  he  was  dead :  many  of  those  valliant 
aeamen  he  maintain*d  in  priaon  \  many  heredeara'd 
out  of  priaon  and  cfaeriaot  with  an  extraordioaiy 
bounty.  He  waa  aevere  in  ihe  r^^ulating  of  h» 
famely ;  aapecially  woold  not  eno«re  the  least  im- 
modest behaviour  or  dresse  in  any  woman  under 
bis  roofe.  There  was  nothing  he  naied  more  than 
an  insignificant  gallant,  that  could  on/y  m&ke  its 
l€gff9  mtd  prune  hmgeff,  ^md  tturi  a  lody,  but  had 


not  braines  to  employ  bimselfe  in  things  ni 
able  toman'a  nobler  aea.  Fidelity  inhia  trust,  lova 
and  loyalty  to  his  piince.  were  not  the  least  of  hia 
vertues,  but  those  wherein  he  was  not  exceird  by 
any  of  his  owne  or  succeeding  times.  He  gave  my 
mother  a  noble  allowatice  of  900^  a  years  for  her 
owne  private  expenca,  and  had  given  bar  all  bar 
owae  partion  to  diapaae  of  how  aho  pWaa*d,  m 
aoona  aa  aha  waa  married ;  which  she  6uner*d  ir  «iw 
crease  in  her  friend's  hands ;  and  what  my  lather 
allowed  her  she  spent  not  in  vanities,  although  aha 
had  what  was  rich  and  requisite  upon  occasions,  but 
she  tay*d  moat  of  it  out  in  pious  andchartiaMa  i 


, aapeii- 

menis  at  her  coat,  partly  to  comfort  and  divert  the 
poore  prisoners,  and  partfv  to  gaine  the  knowledka 
of  their  experiments,  ana  the  medicinea  to  hams 
suah  poors  ftfopie  as  were  aet^ahls  te  a»a>sie  jfik 


^  By  tfaele  iherint aks  aoqwix'd  s  gmde  tele 
'  ^iil,  whieh  was  very  profitable  to  mtay  all  her 
Kfe.  She  was  not  only  to  these,  bat  to  all  the  other 
pneonere  that  came  into  the  Tower,  as  fei  inottier. 
AU  the  time  she  4yrekt  in  the  Tower,  if  any  were 
ibk  she  m^ie  iham  hroths  and  restomiveo  with  her 
•wne  hands,  viaited  and  look  oare  of  them^  and 
provided  thesn  ail  necesaaaes:  If  any  were  aittcted 
•he  ooiuforted  I  hem,  eo  that  they  felt  not  theiocon- 
venienee  of  a  prison  who  were  in  that  place.  She 
wae  not  lease  bountifoll  to  many  poors  widdowes 
and  «rphans,  whom  officers  of  higher  and  lower 
usik  had  left  behind  them  as  ebiects  of  charity. 
Her  owne  hooee  was  fili'd  with  diatresaed  families 
of  her  relations,  whom  she  supplied  and  maintained 
ia  a  noble  way."-^p.  13^15. 

For  kenelf,  being  her  mother^a  first  daugh- 
ter, unusoa}  pains  weve  bestowed  on  her  eda* 
•alien  ]  so  tlutt,  when  she  was  s^yen  years  of 
age,  she  vr^  attended,  she  informs  us,  by  no 
fewer  than  eight  sevecal  tutors.  In  conse- 
Qoence  of  all  this,  she  became  rer  j  grave  and 
tkoaghtfal ;  and  withal  weiy  pions.  Bat  her 
early  attainments  in  religion  seem  to  ha^e 
been  by  no  means  answerable  to  the  notions 
of  sanctity  which  she  imbibed  in  her  maturer 
years.  There  is  something  very  innocent  And 
uatttfal  in  the  Poiitaiusm  of  the  following 


"  It  pleas'd  God  that  thro'  the  ffood  instructions 
of  my  mother,  and  the  sermona  m  carried  me  to, 
I  was  con  vine' d  that  the  knowledge  of  God  was 
the  roost  excellent  study ;  and  accordingly  applied 
myseliiB  to  it,  end  to  practise  es  I  was  taught.  I 
lis  d  to  exhort  my  mother's  maidea  much,  and  to 
turne  their  idle  discourses  to  ^ood  subjects :  but  I 
ibought,  when  i  had  done  this  on  the  Lord  s  day, 
and  every  day  perform'd  my  due  taakes  of  reading 
and  praymg,  that  then  I  was  free  to  anie  thing  that 
waa  not  sin ;  for  I  was  not  at  that  time  convinc'd  of 
the  vanity  of  conversation  which  was  not  scandal- 
ously wicked  ;  I  ihooght  it  no  sin  to  learne  or  heare 
Wittie  songs  and  amorous  sonnets  or  poems,  and 
twenty  ifaings  of  that  kind ;  wherein  I  was  so  apt 
ihat  I  became  the  confident  in  all  the  loves  that 
were  managed  among  my  mother's  young  women : 
pad  there  was  none  of  them  but  had  many  lovers 
and  some  particular  friends  belov'd  above  toe  rest ; 
among  these  I  have  — -."—p.  17, 18- 

Here  the  same  a|>irjt  of  austerity  which 
dictated  the  preceding  passage,  had  moved 
the  fair  writer,  as  the  editor  informs  us,  to 
tear  away  many  pages  immediately  following 
fii6  words  w^ith  which  it  con^dndes-— and  thus 
to  defraud  the  reader  of  the  only  love  story 
milx  which  he  had  any  chance  of  being 
regaled  in  the  course  of  this  narzatiye. 
Althoy^h  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  abhorrenoe  of 
Stny  ikang  like  earthly  or  unsanotified  love, 
tias  withheld  her  on  all  ooeamons  from  ^e 
msertion  of  any  thing  that  related  to  such 
^lioga,  yet  it  is  not  difficalt  we  think,  to 
^motkm  that  she  was  oriflinaUy  cenalkiiAid 
•with  an  eoLttaovdinary  sens&lity  to  ell  po4rer- 
-M  emotions;  and  that  the  soppresaion  of 
iho4e  deep  and  natnml  impressions  has  given 
^singnkr  warmth  and  jtaimation to  her des- 
ciiptisnaof  romantio  and  conjiigal.  affection. 
,In  illostiation  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  .the 
jfbUowing  story  of  her  husbaniTs  gcandJhther 
'ftnd  grandmother,  which  ^e  recmmts  with 
mnoh  feeling  and  credulity.  After  a  yery 
ample  aeeoimt  of  their  mutnal  loye  and  loye- 
IJBesBy  dhe  proceeds — 


'*fittt*whils  ikB  insenvwMe  aisdier  Mi*4« 
all  the  humane  fflorie  ahe  wieht.  ai)d  bad  iLe  oro.w|^ 
of  all  outward  lelicity  to  the  full  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  mntuall  love  of  her  most  beloved  husban<L 
God  in  one  moment  tooke  it  away,  and  alienated 
her  meet  eaoellent  aaderatanding  in  a  difficultehild- 
birth,  wherein  she  brought  Ibrih  two  dsughteH 
which  liv*d  to  be  married,  and  one  more  thet  d»e( 
I  think  aseooae  or  before  it  was  borne.  B.ut  after 
^hat,  all  the  art  of  the  beat  phyaitians  in  England 
eoold  never  restore  her  nnderetanding*  Yet  sha 
wee  not  irantick,  but  had  eiich  a  pretty  deliratiofi, 
that  her  ravings  were  more  delightful  than  other 
weoraen'a  moec  ralionall  coevoEsations.  Upon  ihii 
oceaeioo  her  husband  gaive  bimselfe  up  to  live  air 
tired  wiih  her,  as  became  her  condbion.  Th# 
daughters  and  the  rest  of  the  children  as  soon  as 
they  grew  up  were  married  and  diaperst.  I  think 
I  have  heard  ehd  had  .some  children  afier  that 
ehildbirfth  whieh  disteaiper'd  her ;  aad  thea  m9 
kdy  Htttchinson  mast  have  bene  one  of  than,  i 
have  heard  her  servants  say,  that  even  after  htr 
Biarriage,  she  would  sleale  many  nMlancholy  howee 
to  sitt.and  weepe  in  remembrance  of  her.  Meana* 
while  her  parents  were  driving  on  their  eae,  in.  ao 
leMe  consteney  ef  love  to  each  other,  when  even 
that  diitemper  which  had  eauang'd  her  ntad  in  aH 
things  elce,  ^ad  left  har  love  and  ohedaanee  anM 
to  her  husband,  and  he  retein'd  the  same  fond- 
nesse  and  respect  for  her,  af^er  she  was  di8teinper'(L 
as  when  she  was  the  glory  of  her  age  t  He  had 
two  beds  in  one  diamber,  and  she  being  a  little siok, 
two  weomen  watcht  by  hw,  eome  time  before  sh# 
died.  It  viraB  his  custome,  as  soon  as  ever  he  uir 
cIofiM  his  eies,  to  aske  how  she  did  \  but  one  tiighu 
he  beine  as  they  thousht  in  a  deepe  sleepe,  she 
Quietly  departed  towards  the  morning.  He  was 
that  dav  to  have  gone  a  huntii^,  his  usuall  exercise 
for  his  neahh ;  and  it  was  his  cusiome  to  have  his 
chaplaine  pray  with  him  before  he  went  outi  the 
weomen,  fearfuU  to  svrpciee  him  virith  the  Hi 
nowes,  knoviang  his  deare  affection  to  her,  hi|d 
stoUen  out  and  ao^uaimed  the  chaplainot  deeinnj| 
him  to  informe  him  of  it.  Sr.  John  wakiiig,  o^ 
not  that  day.  as  was  hie  cuetome,  ask  for  her ;  bttt 
call'd  the  cnaplaine  to  prayers,  and  ioyning  with 
ham,  in  the  middst  of  the  prayer,  axpir'd !■  aad 
both  of  them  were  buried  together  in  the  eaMS 
gElve.  Whether  he  poroeiv  d  her  death  aql 
would  not  take  notice,  or  whether  eome  Strang 
sympathy  in  love  or  nature  tied  up  their  lives  m 
one,  or  whether  God  was  pleased  to  exercise  an 
UAusuall  providence  towards  them,  prev^ntinff 
them  both  from  that  bitter  sorrow  which  aaeh 
senaratioaa  eaaae,  it  oan  be  hat  aanjeetar'dt"  ^. 
-IkW— 88. 

ilie  same  romantic  and  suppiressed  senri- 
bility  is  discernible,  we  think,  in  her  whole 
account  of  the  oxigia  sud  progress  of  hffr 
husband's  attaehment  to  hw.  As  -the  ^oay 
is  in  many  respects  extremely  ohaiaeteiialio 
of  the  times  as  well  as  the  persons  to  whidi  ^ 
it  rehites,  we  shall  make  a  pretty  laige  extract 
from  it.  Mr.  Hutchinson  had  l^med,  .it 
seemS)  to  ^'daoee  ^aad  yanlf'  with  groftt 
jigility,  and  also  attained  to  ^' great  masleiy 
on  the  yic41"  at  the  Uniyersity;  and,  upon 
-Ms  return  to  Nottingham,  in  the  twentietii 
year  of  his  age,  cpent  much  of  his  time  wilh 
«  lioeotious  wk  in«st  Aceomplishad  gentle* 
man,  m  wiUy  bat  piofiane  physieiany  and  a 
pleasant  hmt  cyttkatl  oki  schoolmatler.*  |a 
spite  of  these  worldly  associations^  howeyer,  ^ 
we  are  assured  that  he  'wiats  a  most  go^Bj  ^ 
and  incorrv^ble  person }  aad)  in  particvlor, 
fMDf  fl^yainstail  the  aUuMnaeAtsof  the  fair 
adflc,  whom  hm keamtAj  '^Tepioyad,  hut  ina 
^^'  alm»eif,«tr^MfffrMMrid 


m 
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¥uiity."  In  tluii  faopeftJ  frame  of  mind,  it 
was  nropoeed  to  him  to  q>end  a  few  summer 
montns  at  Richmond,  where  the  young  princes 
Ihen  held  their  court. 

**Mr.  Hutchinson  oonndertng  this,  reaolv'd  to 
•coept  his  offer ;  and  that  day  telling  a  gentleman 
•f  the  house  whither  he  was  going,  the  gentleman 
%id  htm  take  heed  of  the  plooe,  for  it  was  so  fatall 
§oir  Uve,  that  never  any  yoang  disMgag'd  person 
mtnt  thither,  who  return'd  again  free.  Mr. 
Hatchinson  laught  at  him;  but  he,  to  confirme 
ft,  told  him  a  very  true  story  of  a  gentleman, 
who  not  long  before  had  come  for  some  time  fo 
Itdge  there,  and  found  all  the  people  he  came  in 
eempany  ¥4th,  bewaiiing  the  death  of  a  gentle- 
woman that  had  Iwed  there.  Hearing  her  so  much 
4leplor*d,  he  made  enquiry  after  her,  and  crew  so 
fa  low  with  the  description,  that  no  other  oneourse 
eonld  at  first  please  him,  nor  could  heat  last  endure 
any  other;  he  grew  dasperatoly  meianchoUy,  and 
would  goe  to  a  mount  where  the  print  of  her  foots 
was  eutt,  and  lie  there  pining  and  kissing  of  it  all 
ike  day  long,  till  an  length  death  in  some  months 
•pace  concluded  his  Isaguishment.  This  story  was 
very  true;  but  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  neither  easie 
to  believe  it,  nor  frighted  at  the  example;  thinking 
Inaiselfe  not  likely  to  make  another."— p.  37,  38. 

He  goes  accordingly  to  Richmond,  and 
boards  with  his  music-master;  in  who^ 
honse  a  younger  sister  of  his  future  wife 
happened  then  to  be  i>laoed,— she  herself 
havrng  gone  into  Wiltshire  with  her  mother^ 
with  some  expectations  of  being  married  be- 
fore her  return. 

y  This  ffentlewoman,  that  was  left  in  the  honte 

'with  Mr.  Hutchinson,  was  a  very  child,  her  elder 
irister  being  at  that  time  scarcely  past  it ;  but  a 
ehild  of  sttch  pleasantnesse  and  vivacity  of  spiritt, 
and  in^nnity  in  the  quallitjr  she  practisM,  that  Mr. 

<Htttehtnson  tooke  pleasure  in  hearing  her  practise, 
and  would  fall  in  discourse  with  her.  She  having 
the  keyes  of  her  mother's  house,  some  halfe  a  mite 
distant,  would  some  times  aske  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
when  she  went  over,  to  walk  along  with  her :  one 
day  when  he  was  there,  looking  upon  an  odde 
byshelf,  in  her  sister's  closett,  he  found  a  few 
Latine  bookes ;  asking  whose  diey  were,  he  was 
told  they  were  her  elder  sister's ;  whereupon,  en- 
qmring  mors  after  her,  he  began  first  to  be  sorrie 
•ne  was  gone,  before  he  had  seene  her.  and  gone 
upon  such  an  accoant,  that  he  was  not  Kkely  to  see 

•her;  then  he  grew  to  loi«  to  hears  mention  of 
her ;  and  the  other  centleweoraen  who  had  bone 
her  companions,  used  to  taike  much  to  him  of  her, 
telling  hira  how  reserv'd  and  studious  she  was,  and 
other  things  which  they  esteem'd  no  advantage ; 

'  bot  it  so  much  inflam'd  Mr.  Hutchinson's  deshwof 
vsoing  her,  that  he  began  to  wonder  at  bunseMa, 
4hal  fia  heart,  which  had  ever  had  sueli  an  indifier- 

Soy  for  the  most  eaoeJleat  of  weomenkind,  shoald 
ve  00  strong  impulses  towards  a  stranger  he 
^  never  saw."— ^*  While  he  was  exercis'd  in  this, 
^any  days  past  not;  but  a  foote-boy  of  my  lady 
'  her  mothers  came  to  young  Mrs.  Apsley  as  they 
w«i«  at  dinner,  bnngiag  newea  that  her  mother 


r4nd  sister  would  ia  few  dafes  return ;  and  wb^P 

ihey  enqjoir'd  of  himv  whether  Mra-  Apsley  was 

^married,  having  before  bene  instructed  to  malce 

Aem  believe  it,  he  smiled,  and  pull'd  out  some 

*  bride  laoes,  which  were  given  at  a  wedding  in  the 

'liOiise  wtore  she  was,  and  gaws  than  to  the  young 

'tenilawsman  and  the  fantloatan's  daughter  of  the 

hoiee»  and  told  them  Mra.  Apsley  bade  him  tell 

no  news,  but  give  them  those  tokens,  and  carried 

<he  matter  so,  that  all  the  companie  believ'd  she 

had  bene  married.    Mr.  Hatehinson  immediately 

'tamedpafe  as  nshea,  and  felt  a  feimiag  to     ' 

iiUa  s|Mta»  in  that  eMraoidiniry  anMir,  that 

UWoi  hi«li9U».itailjrioi  linM  ai(  tMh)m  wm 


fetno  to  pretend  sometUng  had  olUde8  hfe  sto* 
mach,  and  to  retire  from  the  table  into  the  garden, 
where  the  gentleman  of  the  hooee  goinflf  with  himy 
it  waa  not  neceasary  for  him  to  feigne  aickness,  for 
the  distemper  of  his  mind  had  infected  his  body  with 
a  cold  sweate  and  such  a  dispenion  of  spiritt,  that 
all  the  eoarsge  he  could  at  present  recoUect  waa 
littfe  enough  to  keep  fairn  allive.  While  she  so 
ran  in  bis  thoughts,  meeting  the  boy  againa,  he 
found  out,  upon  a  littfe  stneter  examination  of 
bin,  that  ahe  waa  not  married,  and  pfeaa'd  him* 
selfe  in  the  hopes  of  her  speedy  reiurno,  w' 
one  day,  having  bene  iavitea  by  one  of  the  la 
of  that  neighbourhood,  to  a  nobfe  treatment  at 
Sion  Garden,  which  a  courtier,  that  wag  ker  ser- 
foantt  had  made  for  her  and  whom  she  would  briag« 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Apsley,  and  Mr.  Coleman^a 
daughter  were  of  the  panfe,  and  having  spent  the 
day  in  soveralt  pleasant  dieertisementB,  ait  evening 
they  were  att  aupper,  when  a  messenger  cane  ta 
tell  Mrs.  Apsley  her  mother  was  come.  Sha 
would  immediatel)r  have  gone ;  but  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son, pretending  civility  to  conduct  her  home,  made  . 
her  stay  'till  Uie  supper  was  ended,  of  which  he 
eate  no  more,  now  only  fonging  for  that  aight, 
which  he  had  with  auch  perplexity  expected.  This 
at  length  he  obteined ;  but  ois  heart  being  prepoa* 
sesst  with  his  owne  fancy,  was  not  free  to  dis* 
cerne  how  little  there  waa  in  her  to  answer  so 
greate  an  expectation.  She  was  not  ugly— in  a 
carelease  ridtng-habitt,  she  had  a  melnncfaoiry  negli- 
gence both  of  berselfe  and  others,  as  if  she  neaner 
sfiected  to  please  others,  nor  looke  notice  of  ante 
thing  before  her;  yet  spite  of  sll  her  indilferency, 
she  was  surpris'd  with  some  unususi  liking  in  her 
soule,  when  she  saw  this  gentleman,  who  had  haire, 
eies,  shape,  and  countenance  enough  to  beaett  love 
in  any  one  at  the  first,  and  these  sett  off  with  a 
gracefull  and  a  generous  mine,  which  promis'd  an 
extraordinary  person.  Although  he  had  but  an 
evening  sight  of  her  he  had  so  long  desir'd,  and 
that  at  disadvantage  enough  for  her,  yett  the  pre- 
vailing sympathie  of  his  soule,  made  Kim  thinke  ad 
his  psynes  well  pay'd,  and  ihfs  first  did  whett  hit' 
desire  to  a  second  sisht,  which  he  had  by  accident 
the  next  day,  and  to  nis  toy  found  she  wss  wholly 
disengaged  from  that  treaty  which  he  so  mucll 
lear'd  had  been  accomplisht ;  he  found  withatl,  that 
though  she  was  modest,  she  was  aecostable,  end 
willing  to  entertaine  his  acquaintance.  Thie  ssona 
psst  into  a  mutuall  friendship  betweene  them,  and 
though  she  innocently  thought  nothing  of  lovo,  yiH 
was  she  glad  to  have  acqutr'd  such  a  friend,  who 
had  wismme  and  venue  enough  to  be  tnitfed 
with  her  councells.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  on  the  other 
side,  having  bene  told,  and  seeing  how  »he  shunn'd 
all  other  men,  and  how  civilly  she  emertain'd  hhfn, 
belfeVd  that  a  secret  power  Imd  wrooifbt  a  motaall 
ineUnation  betweene  them,  and  dayly  freqaantod 
her  mother's  house,  and  had  the  opportunitte  of 
conversing  with  her  in  those  pleasant  walkes. 
which,  at  that  sweete  season  of  the  spring,  invited 
all  the  neighbouring  inhabhanfs  to  seeke  their 
ioys;  where,  though  ihey  were  ne¥er  afena,  3r«l 
thoy  had  every  day  opportoniiy  for  ooavnaaa  imth 
each  other,  which  the  rest  shar'd  not  in.  whife 
every  one  minded  their  own  delighta."— pp.  3S— -44. 

Here  the  lady  l»eaka<^  her  aceotmtof  tha 
latnaatie  oofutahip,  aa  of  '^natters  that  are 
to  be  forgotten  as  the  Tsaitiea  of  yoa^  aad 
not  worthy  mention  among  the  gr«rter  toaM> 
actions  of  their  lives."  The  oonaeni  of 
parents  having  been  obtained  on  bothaidei^ 
she  waa  married  at  the  age  of  eightam. 

**  That  day  that  the  friends  on  both  sides  thet  to 

conclude  the  maniage,  she  fell  sick  of  the  ama!^ 

aely   pox,  Whksh  was  many  ways  a  gnsate  triaU  iipdii 

imar;  firat  bet  life  was  allmoat  in  desperate  Itatd, 
and  then  the  disease,  for  the*  present,  made  bar  the 
moat  deformed  person  that  eould  be  aeena«  fof  a 
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I^ate  while  after  she  r«eof er*d ;  yett  he  was  oakh- 
mg  troobled  at  it,  bat  married  ^er  aaaoone  at  tim 
iNna  able  to  quitt  tbe  chamber,  when  the  prieat  and 
all  that  saw  her  were  afirighted  to  looke  on  her  t 
but  God  recompencM  hie  iuaiice  and  conatanc^,  by 
reatoriiiff  ber^  tnoush  ahe  waa  longer  than  ordinary 
balbreeoe  recover' d,  aa  well  aa  before."— pp.  45, 46. 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  of  this  affection- 
ate and  romantic  style  of  writing  throughout 
the  book:  but  the  Shade  of  Mrs.  Hutchmsm 
^roald  not  foi^ive  us,  if  we  were  to  detain  the 
reader  longer  with  these  "vanities  of  her 
youth."  We  proceed^  therefore,  to  graver 
matters. 

We  might  cull  many  striking  specimens  of 
ek)quence  from  her  summary  account  of  the 
English  Constitution  and  of  the  Reformatio^-; 
but  the  following  view  of  the  changes  which 
took  place  on  the  accession  of  James  and  of 
,  CSharfes,  are  more  characteristic  of  the  m» 
iHid  of  the  party  to  which  she  belongs. 

**Tha  honor,  wealth,  and  ^lory  of  the  nation« 
wherein  Qucene  BIteabeth  lefi  it,  were  aoone  pro- 
tftgally  wasted  by  this  thrifileiae  heire,  the  nobitiiy 
oft  he  land  utterly  debaaM  by  setting  honors  to  pol>- 
Kck  aale,  and  conferring  ihem  on  peraona  that  had 
neither  blood  nor  merit t  fitt  to  weva,  nor  eatates  to 
beare  up  their  titles,  but  were  faine  to  invent  pro* 
iacta  to  pill*  the  people,  and  pick  their  pursea  for 
ihe  maintenance  of  viee  and  iewdneate.  The  gana- 
aalKiy  of  the  gentry  of  the  land  aoone  learnt  tba 
eooTt  feahion,  and  every  greate  hooae  in  the  oountiy 
baeame  a  at y  of  uncleanneeae.  To  kaepe  the  peo- 
ple in  their  depioFableaeevrity,  till  Tengeanee  over* 
looka  them,  »hey  were  entertained  with  maaka, 
stage  plavea,  and  aorta  of  ruder  sports.  Then  be- 
^nmorther,  incest,  adultery,  dninKenueeae,  swear- 
ing, fornication,  and  all  aorta  of  ribaklry,  to  be  no 
amceal'd  but  countananc'd  vicea;  beenee  they 
l^kl  aueh  conformity  with  the  court  example." — 
'*  And  now  the  read;^  way  to  preferment  there,  waa 
to  declare  an  opposition  to  the  power  of  godlinease, 
under  that  name ;  so  that  their  pulpitta  might  iustly 
be  called  the  acorner'e  chair,  those  aermona  only 
pleasing  that  flatter'd  them  in  their  Ticea,  and  told 
\he  poore  king  that  he  waa  Sofonnon !— that  his  sloth 
and  oowardixe,  by  which  he  betrey'd  the  cauae  of 
Clod  and  honour  of  the  nation,  waa  gospell  meeke* 
nease  and  peaceablenesse,  for  which  thev  rays'd  him 
op  above  tne  heavens,  while  he  lay  wallowing  like 
a  ewine  in  tbe  mire  of  his  lusts.  He  had  a  little 
Isaming,— tind  Uiia  they  call'd  the  apiritt  of  wiae- 
doBse,  aiid  ao  magnified  him.  eofalaely  flalter'd  him. 
Ihat  he  could  not  endure  the  worda  of  truth  and 
aonndnesse,  but  rewarded  these  base,  wicked,  un- 
foithfiill  fawners  with  rich  preferments,  attended 
with  pomps  and  titles,  which  lieav*d  them  op  above 
a  humane  heighth  x  With  their  pride  their  envie 
•weird  a(^nat  tha  people  of  God,  whom  they  be^ 
gan  to  pf  oiect  how  tbay  roijght  roote  out  of  the  land ; 
and  when  they  had  once  given  them  a  name,  what- 
•ver  was  odious  or  dreadfuU  to  the  kin^,  that  they 
fiat  spoil  the  Poritane,  which,  aceordmg  to  their 
character,  waa  nothing  but  a  factiooa  hypocrite." 

pp.  59—61. 

*  The  foea  ef  tbe  comrt  was  much  ebang'd  in  the 
I  sf  the  king;  for  King  Chariea  was  tenper- 
$mt  chastt  and  aerioua;  so  that  the  fooles  and 
bawds,  mimicks  and  catamites  of  the  former  court 
grew  oat  of  fashion;  and  the  nobility  and  oourtiera, 
who  did  not  quite  abandon  their  deboeheriea,  had 
jrot  that  reverence  to  the  king,  to  retire  into  eomers 
la  praetise  them  s  Men  of  learniag  and  ingenuity  in 
all  arts  were  in  eateeme,  and  racehr'd  enoovage- 
mant  from  tbe  king ;  who  waa  a  raoai  ezceliant 
Wga  and  a  graata  lover  of  paintinga»  carvings. 


•  "  Ffll^-plllafe,  plunder.* 


gravifwa,  and  many  erther  byninllea,  lem  <flbnsiw> 
(lien  the  prophane  abuaive  wnt,  which  waa  the  only 
exercise  of  the  other  court.'*-*i».  65. 

The  characters  of  this  king's  counsellora 
are  drawn,  in  goneral,  with  great  force  and 
liveliness;  and  vrith  a  degree  of  candoMf- 
scarcely  to  have  been  expected  in  the  widoif 
of  a  regicide.  We  give  tnat  of  Lord  StrafTord 
aa  an  exaoogple. 

"  But  (here  wera  two  above  all  the  rest,  who  M 
(he  van  of  the  king's  evill  couneellors,  and  thsse 
were  Laud,  archbianop  of  Canterbury,  a  fellow  of 
meane  extraction  and  arrogant  pride,  and  the  earl 
of  Strafibrd,  who  as  much  outatript  alt  the  rest  in 
fiivour  as  he  Ad  in  abiKitea,  being  a  man  of  deep 
policy,  Sterne  resolution,  and  ambitious  zeale  to 
keepe  up  (be  glory  of  his  own  greatnesse.  In  the 
beginning  of  this  king's  reigne.  this  man  had  bene 
a  strong  aasertor  of  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
among  whom  he  had  gain*d  himselfe  an  honorable 
reputation,  and  waa  dreadfull  to  the  court  partyy 
wDo  thereupon  strew'd  snares  in  hiawny,  and  wh^ 
they  found  a  breach  at  his  ambition,  his  aonle  waa 
that  way  enter'd  and  captivated.  He  was  ad* 
vanc'd  nrst  to  be  lord  president  of  the  councell  in 
the  north,  to  be  a  baron,  after  an  earle,  then  deputy 
of  Ireland ;  the  neerest  to  a  favourite  of  any  man 
since  the  death  of  tbe  duke  of  Buckmgham,  wh<s 
was  ray8*d  by  his  first  master,  and  kept  up  by  the 
second,  upon  no  account  of  pereonall  worth  or  any 
deserving  abilities  in  him,  but  only  upon  violent  ana 

Srivate  inclinations  of  the  princea ;  but  the  earie  of 
itraffbrd  wanted  wnt  any  accompliahment  that 
could  be  desir'd  in  the  most  asfviceable  miaistsr  af 
state :  besides,  he  having  made  himselfe  odioas  19 
the  people,  by  his  revolt  from  their  interest  to  Ihac 
of  the  oppressive  court,  he  was  now  oblig'd  to  keep 
op  his  owne  interest  with  his  new  party,  by  all  1M 
mallitious  practisea  that  pride  and  revenge  could  in* 
spire  him  with." — pp.  68,  69. 

One  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  great  talents^  ii^ 
deed,  is  the  delineation  of  charactmv;  andl 
thou£^h  her  afifections  are  apt  to  throw  nthet 
too  Rowing  or  too  dark  a  tint  over  the  canvas^ 
yet  this  very  warmth  carries  with  it  an  im- 
pression of  sincerity^  whic^  adds  not  a  little 
to  the  intereat  of  her  pictufee.  -We  paaa  bf 
her  short  sketches,-— of  the  Eaii  of  Neweaa* 
tie,  who  was  "a  prince  in  his  own  conntryi 
till  a  foolish  ambition  of  glorious  slavery 
canied  him  to  court;" — ^the  Earl  of  KincstoOi 
<<whoae  oovetouaneas  made  him  divide  hia 
sons  between  the  two  parties^  tiU  hia  Hate 
drew  hkn  over  to  the  king's  aide,  where  ha 
behaved  himself  honourably,  and  died  re* 
markably;" — the  Earl  of  Qare,  "who  wa$ 
very  often  of  both  parties,  and,  I  think,  never 
advantaged  either,'' — ana  a  great  number  of 
other  persons,  who  are  despatched  with  equal 
brevity;  and  venture  to  put  her  talents  to  a 
severer  test,  by  trying  whether  they  can  inter* 
est  the  reader  in  a  description  of  the  burghers 
and  private  gentlemen  of  Nottingham,  at  this 
breaking  out  of  these  great  disturbances. 

"  There  were  seven  sldermea  in  the  towne,  Mi 
of  these  only  alderman  James,  then  mayor,  awm*4 
the  parliament.  He  was  a  vaiy  honesty  bold  ama^ 
but  bad  no  more  but  a  bargher^s  diseretioa )  he  waa 
yett  very  well  assisted  by  his  wife,  a  weoman  af 
greate  seal  and  courage,  and  more  andarstandiag 
than  weomen  of  her  ranke  usually  hsve.  All  ifaa 
devout  people  of  the  towns  were  very  vigoiooaaad 
ready  to  olmr  their  Hvss  aad  fiimelies,  bat  there  was 
not  baMe  the  hallb  of  the  towns  that  cansistsd  af 
these.    The  orduumr  civiU.  sen.  of  paapla  asUlf 
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flHnMto  AM  balMr  s  tef  in  the  <i0lMAu  aad  Mttk 
m  had  lir'd  tfpoh  the  bisbops  pertMntmg  courts, 
ftiHTEene  the  laoqney*  of  proieeton  wid  monopo- 
Usen,  and  the  like,  ibey  were  all  bitterly  ntalig- 
riant.  Tett  God  awed  them,  that  they  eoold'nor  at 
ttMt  time  hinder  his  people,  whom  he  overrut'd 
Male  of  their  maieet  enemies  to  Msiat,  eoch  as 
1HM  one  Cbedwiok  and  Plumpire,  twe  who,  at 
Ibe  first,  put  themseivea  moat  forward  into  the 
businesse. 

**  Plumptre  was  a  doctor  of  phisick,  en  inhabitant 
df  Notiingbain.  who  had  learninjg,  naiurall  parts, 
«nd  understaoaifng  enough  to  disoerne  betweene 
daturatt  civill  rigbteousneise  and  iniusiice,  but  he 
iras  a  horrible  atheist,  and  had  such  an  intollerable 
piide,  that  he  brooked  no  superiours,  and  having 
iiBie  witt,  tooke  the  boldoesse  to  exercise  it,  in  the 
abuse  of  all  the  gentlemen  wherever  he  came." — 
'*  This  man  had  sence  enough  to  approove  the  par- 
Uameni*8  cause,  in  poynt  of  ciTtll  ncht,  and  pride 
enough  to  desire  to  breake  the  bonds  of  slavery, 
whereby  the  king  endeavour'd  to  chaine  up  a  free 
people ;  and  upon  these  scores,  appearing  high  for 
iIm  parliaments  intersst,  he  was  sdmitted  into  the 
OMeuUations  of  those  who  were  then  putting  the 
OMDtry  into  a  posture  of  defence. 

**  Chad  wick  was  a  fellow  of  a  most  pragmaticall 
temper,  and,  to  say  truth,  had  strangelv  wrought 
Umselfe  into  a  station  unfitt  for  him.  He  was  at 
first  a  boy  that  scrsped  trenchers  in  the  house  of  one 
of  the  poorest  iustices  in  the  county,  but  yet  such  a 
one  as  had  a  greaie  deale  of  formalliiy  and  under- 
Handing  of  the  statute  law,  from  whom  this  boy 
^k*d  suck  ends  of  law,  that  he  became  first  the 
iMtice's,  then  a  lawyer's  clearke.  Then,  I  know 
QM  liow,  gott  to  be  a  parcelUtudge  in  Ireland,  and 
smse  ov«r  to  his  owns  country  swellM  with  the 
Mutation  of  it,  and  sett  on  foote  a  base,  absolute, 
tpitrary  court  there,  which  the  Conqueror  of  old 
bad  given  to  one  Peverei  his  bastard,"  d&c — 
'*  When  the  king  was  in  towne  a  little  before,  this 
man  so  insinuated  into  the  court  that,  comming  to 
kiave  the  king's  hand,  the  king  told  him  he  was  a 
fbfy^ honest  man ;  yet  by  flatteries  and  dissimola- 
foM  he  kept  np  his  ereditt  with  the  godly,  catting 
bie%aire,  and  takinv  up  a  forme  of  godlinesse,  the 
better  to  deceive.  In  some  of  the  corrupt  times  he 
had  piirchas'd  the  honor  of  a  barrister,  though  he 
had  neither  law  nor  learninor,  but  he  had  a  rotable 
tongue,  and  was  crafty ;  and  it  is  allmost  incredible 
tbat  one  of  his  mesne  education  and  poverty  should 
asfive  to  sueh  fhincs  as  he  reacht«  This  baseneas 
be  had,  that  all  the  iust  reproaches  in  the  world 
could  not  moove  him,  but  he  would  fawne  upon  any 
man  that  told  him  of  his  villanies  to  his  face,  even 
•t  the  very  time.  Never  was  a  truer  Judas,  since 
leearioti*s  time,  than  he ;  for  he  would  kjaee  the 
mmk  be  had  in  his  heart  to  kill ;  he  naturally  de- 
listed in  nijechiefe  and  treachery,  and  waa  so  ex* 
<|uisi<e  a  villaine,  that  he  destrov'd  those  designes 
be  miifht  have  thriven  by,  witn  overlaying  mem 
with  fresh  knaveries." — ^pp.  110--113. 

We  have  not  room  for  many  of  the  more 
favourable  delineations  with  wtich  these  are 
contrasted;  but  we  give  the  following  short 
flketch  of  Mr.  Thornhagh,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  great  favourite  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's. 

"Mr.  Francis  Thomhagh,  the  eldest  sonne  of 
Sr.  Francis  Thomhagh,  was  a  man  of  a  most  up- 
right faithfuTl  heart  to  God  and  God*s  people,  and 
lo  bie  oounirie'*e  true  iiMerest,  eomprebeinded  in  the 
pirliement'e  cana0 ;  a  man  of  greater  valiour  or 
mem  noble  daring  fought  not  for  them ;  nor  indeed 
•fer  dbrew  sword  in  any  eaose ;  he  was  of  a  most 
•ucellent  good  nsMre  to  all  men,  and  tealous  Sat 
Us  friend;  he  wanted  councell  and  deliberation. 
Md  wus  sometimae  too  fafcile  to  flatterers,  but  had 
kidgment  enough  to  dtseerne  hie  errors  when  they 
avere  represented  to  him,  and  wonb  enough  not  to 
peMt  in  an  ininiioue  mistadLO  beeauiobe  M  once 
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the  batm  of  PrejBton.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  has 
^iyen  the  following  animated  desenptioti  of 
his  fate. 

**  In  the  begmning  of  this  bsiile,  the  valliaDt  CoU. 
Thomhagh  waa  wounded  lo  deiih.  Being  at  the 
beginning  of  the  charge  on  •  horse  as  courageous 
as  became  such  a  master,  he  made  such  fnrieus 
nieed,  to  sett  upon  a  company  of  Scotch  lanoiere, 
tbat  he  was  singly  engaged  and  mortally  wounded* 
before  it  was  possible  lor  his  regiment,  though  as 
brave  men  as  ever  drew  syford^  and  too  afectionale 
to  their  collonell  to  be  slack  m  lollowins  him,  tc 
come  time  enough  to  breake  the  fnrie  of  that  body, 
which  shamed  not  to  unite  all  their  force  against 
one  man.  His  soule  waa  hovering  to  take  her  flight 
ouc  of  his  body,  but  that  an  eager  desire  to  know 
ih^  successe  of  that  battle  kept  it  within,  till  the 
^ff  of  the  da^,  when  the  newes  being  brought  him, 
he  clear'd  his  dying  countenance,  and  say*d,  *I 
now  reioyee  to  die,  since  Ood  hath  leit  me  see  ihe 
otMrthrow  of  this  perfidious  enemy ;  I  could  not  k«e 
my  life  in  a  better  cause,  and  I  have  the  favour  from 
God  to  aee  my  blood  avenged.'  So  he  died  ;  with 
a  large  testimonv  of  love  to  his  sonldiera,  but  more 
to  the  csuse,  ana  was  by  merc]^  renwovM,  \hat  the 
temptations  of  future  umes  might  not  prevaile  to 
corrupt  his  pore  soule.  A  man  of  greater  courage 
and  integritie  fell  not  nor  foueht  not  in  this  glorious 
cause ;  he  bad  also  an  excellent  good  nature,  but 
easie  to  be  wrought  upon  by  flatterers,  yett  as  flexi* 
ble  to  the  admonitions  of  his  friends ;  and  this  virtue 
he  had,  that  if  sometimes  a  cunning  insinuatioa 
prevail'd  upon  his  easie  faith,  when  hia  error  waa 
made  known  to  him,  notwithstanding  all  hia  grsate 
courage  he  was  readier  to  acknowledge  and  repeira» 
then  to  pursue  his  mistake."— pp.  289,  290. 

The  most  conspicuous  person  by  far,  of  the 
age  to  which  Mrs.  Hutchinson  belongs,  was 
Cffomwell  f  and  there  is  no  character,  accord* 
ingly,  which  she  appears  to  hare  studied 
more,  or  better  comprehended.  Her  wt>rir 
contains  a  sr^at  number  of  original  anecdotes 
with  resard  to  him  ]  and  with  all  the  advan- 
tages i^'hich  later  times  have  derived  from  tha 
oc^latioa  of  various  authorities,  a&d  from  cQn« 
sidering,  at  a  dispassionate  distance,  the  vari- 
ous turns  of  his  policy,  we  doubt  whether  any 
historian  has  yet  gfiven  a  more  just  or  satis* 
factory  account  of  this  extraordinary  persona^ 
than  this  woman,  who  saw  him  oiuy  in  tho 
coarse  oi  his  obliatiities,  and  through  thfl 
varying  medium  of  her  ovm  h<ypes  and  Appre- 
hensions. The  profound  dtiplicity  and  sreat 
ambition  of  his  nature,  appear  to  have  been 
very  early  detected  by  Colonel  Hutchinson^ 
whose  biogiapher  gives  this  acooimt  of  hia 
demeunour  to  the  Lerellers  ^d  Preabvte* 
rians,  who  were  then  at  the  height  of  tneif 
rivalry. 

"These  were  they,"  says  she,  speaking  of  th« 
former,  **  who  first  began  to  diaoover  the  ambitwi 
of  Lienenant-general  X^romwel!  and  hia  idolaters, 
and  10  aiumet  and  disKke  it.  About  this  lime,  he 
was  sent  downe,  after  his  victory  in  Wales,  to  ad* 
eeunter  Hamihon  in  the  north.  When  hi  went 
downe,  the  chiefe  of  these  levellers  foUowing  him 
out  of  the  towne,  to  take  their  leavea  of  farai*  re* 
eeiv'd  ench  professions  firom  him,  of  a  apiritt  buni 
to  purros  the  same  iust  and  honest  thinfaibat  tbejr 
desir*d,  as  they  went  away  with  greate  sattafuctiBB^ 
'dU  they  heard  thy  a  coadifull  of  Fredbfiantm 
pfissU  oommin^  aner  them,  wunt  awav  no*  le« 
pleas'd;  by  which  it  waa  aapaieiu  he  4iiBieiBhloi 
with  one  or  the  other*  and  by  ao  doing,  lost  his 
ereditt  with  both. 


''WVmI  lie  emte  f«^  If  MM  Aim,  OoR  Rtti^Mtt^ 
•M  weu  to  sM  him,  whott  M  eiahrae'd  wtib  all 
tbfi  expressions  of  kinibifiiBe  that  one  fneinl  ooold 
inake  to  mnoiher,  and  then  retiring  with  him,  prest 
liini  to  leii  him  what  thoughts  his  friends,  the 
levellers,  had  of  him.  The  coUoneU,  who  was  the 
freest  man  in  the  world  from  concealmg  truth  from 
lis  friend,  especialijr  when  it  was  lequirM  of  him^ 
in  love  and  phunnesse,  not  ool^  lold  him  wbatotben 
ttio^ght  of  him,  but  i^hat  he  himselfe  eoiiceiv*dy  and 
bow  much  it  would  darken  all  his  glories,  if  he 
ahould  become  a  slave  to  his  owne  ambition,  and 
be  guilty  of  what  ho  gave  the  world  iust  cause  to 
auspeet,  and  therefore  begfr'd  of  him  to  weare  his 
hMUA  in  bb  face,  and  to  seorns  to  delude  UaenemiM^ 
hut  to  make  use  of  his  noble  eourage,  ta  maiotauw 
what  he  believed  iust,  against  all  greats  ofMsers. 
Cromwell  made  mighty  professions  of  a  sincere 
heart  to  him,  but  it  is  ccrteine  that  for  this  and  such 
like  plains  dealing  with  him,  he  dreaded  thecoUonell, 
and  made  it  his  particdar  bnsinesse  to  keepe  him 
oat  of  the  armie ;  but  the  oollonell,  never  deairins 
command,  to  servf  himselfe,  but  hiseoontry>  woula 
not  use  that  art  he  detested  in  others,  to  procure 
bimselfe  any  advan  age.'* — ^pp.  285 — 287. 

An  after  scene  is  still  more  remaikable^and 
nioie  oharacteristic  of  both  the  actors.  After 
CromweJ]  had  possessed  himself  of  the  soye- 
reiffot V,  Colonel  Hutcbmson  came  accidentally 
tD*  tA0  knowledge  of  a  plot  which  had  been  laid 
for  his  assassination ;  and  was  moved,  by  the 
nobleness  of  his  own  nature,  and  his  resaid 
for  the  Protector's  great  (qualities — ^though  he 
had  openly  testiii^  against  his  ttsurpatk)n. 
and  avoided  his  presence  since  the  time  ol 
it — ^to  ffive  such  warning  of  it  to  Fleetwood, 
aa  might  enable  him  to  escape  that  hazard^ 
but  at  the  same  time  without  betraying  the 
\  of  any  of  the  conspirators. 


"  After  Collonell  Hutchinson  had  given  Fleet* 
weed  that  caution,  he  was  going  into  the  eoimtry, 
wfaen  the  protector  sent  to  search  him  out  with  all 
the  earnest  nesse  and  haste  that  oonid  possibly  be, 
and  the  collonell  went  to  him ;  who  mett  him  in  one 
of  the  galleries,  and  receivM  him  with  open  armea 
and  the  kindest  embraces  that  could  be  given,  and 
eomplahiM  that  the  eollonell  ahoold  be  ao  nnkind 
aa  never  to  give  him  a  visiit,  profearing  how  well- 
eoase  he  should  have  bene,  the  roost  wellcooM 
person  in  the  land ;  and  with  these  smooth  insinu- 
ations led  him  allong  to  a  private  place,  giving  him 
ihankes  for  the  advertisement  he  fiad  recsiv'afrom 
Fleetwood,  and  usin^  all  his  art  to  gett  out  of  the 
eolk>nell  the  knowledge  of  the  persons  ensag'd  in 
the  eonapiracy  against  him.  But  hone  of  hia  enn- 
aing,  nor  promises,  nor  flatteries,  could  prevails 
with  the  collonell  to  informe  him  more  than  he 
thought  necessary  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the 
designe ;  which  when  the  protector  pereeiv'd,  he 
gave  him  most  infinite  thankes  for  what  he  had 
lold  him,  and  acknowledge  it  open'd  to  him  aome 
miatenea  that  had  perpleit  him,  and  agieed  so  with 
other  intelligence  he  had,  that  he  must  owe  his 
IMreservaiion  to  him :  *  But,*  says  he,  'deare  collo- 
nell, why  will  not  yon  come  in  and  act  among  usf* 
The  collonell  told  him  plainly,  because  he  liked  not 
any  of  his  wayee  since  he  broke  the  parliament,  aa 
hemg  tboao  which  lad  to  oarteine  and  vnavoydable 
daatraoiion,  not  only  of  ihemaelves,  but  of  the  whole 
parliament  partjr  and  cause,  and  thereupon  tooke 
oocasioo,  with  his  usuall  freedom,  to  tell  him  into 
what  a  aad  hazard  all  things  were  put,  and  how 
appatem  a  way  wa«  made  for  the  reatitmlon  of  all 
faffwar  tyranny  aad  bondage,  CroitfweU  aaem'd 
iBifeaeive  this  bonaat  pUnneaaa  with  the  maieal 
alli^tion  that  could  be,  and  acknowledged  his  pre- 
cinitateneBse  in  some  things,  aad  wiHk  imrm  eom^ 
pSined  how  Lambert  had  put  him  upon  all  thoaa 
vlole^nt  actions,  for  which  he  now  aeeas^  hofr  aad^ 
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restore  the  people'e  libeniea,  and  to  take  and  p«rs«# 
more  safe  and  sober  councells,  and  wornid  np.att 
with  a  very  fiiir  eourtahip  of  the  collonell  tO'Siigagj 
with  hhn,  ofieiinehim  anv  thing  be  would  acooaffl 
worthy  of  him.  The  oollonell  told  him,  he  oaoM 
not  be  forward  to  make  his  owne  advantage,  hf 
serving  to  the  enslaving  of  his  country.  The  otha# 
told  him,  he  intended  nothing  more  then  the  ra^ 
stormg  and  eonfirming  the  liberties  of  the  gooA 
people,  in  order  to  which  he  would  employ  aaell 
men  of  honor  and  interest  as  the  people  ahoudrae 
Joyce,  and  be  should  not  refuse  to  be  one  of  tbemi» 
And  after,  with  all  bis  arts,  he  had  endeavcmr'd  l# 
excuse  his  publique  actions,  and  to  drew  in  the 
eollonell,  he  dismist  him  with  such  expraaaiona  art 
were  publickely  taken  notice  of  by  all  hia  liul« 
courtien  then  about  him ;  when  he  went  to  the  en4 
of  the  gallery  with  the  collonell,  and  there,  embrao* 
lag  him,  sayd  allowd  to  him,  *  Well,  collonell,  aatiB« 
fied  or  dissatisfied,  you  shall  b%  one  of  ua,  lor  wet 
can  no  longer  exempt  a  person  so  able  and  fetthfiill 
from  the  publique  aervioe.  and  vou  shall  be  satisfied 
in  ell  honest  things.'  The  collonell  left  him  wicli 
that  respect  that  became  the  place  be  waa  iat  whea 
immediately  the  same  courtiers,  who  hsd  aom# 
of  them  past  him  by  without  knowing  him  wheit 
he  eame  in,  although  they  bad  bene  once  of  hk$ 
familiar  acquaintance ;  and  the  rest,  who  hsd  look'd 
upon  him  with  sueh  disdainfuU  negleet  aa  thoaa 
little  people  use  to  those  who  are  not  of  tbehr  ho* 
tion,  now  flockt  about  him,  striving  who  shouU 
expresse  most  respect,  and,  by  an  extraordinary^ 
ofnciousnesee,  redeeme  their  late  slightings.  Soni9 
of  them  desirM  he  would  command  their  aerviea  iia 
any  bnsinesse  he  had  with  their  k>rd,  and  a  tho»« 
sand  sueh  frivolous  compliments,  whkh  the  eoUoaall 
smiled  att,  and,  quitting  himaelfe  of  them  as  soooa 
as  he  could,  made  haste  to  rsturne  into  the  eouotryu 
There  he  had  not  long  bene  but  that  he  waa  tiH 
fofm*d,  notwithstanding  all  these  feire  shewes,  tlw 
protector,  finding  him  too  constant  to  be  wronghi 
upon  to  eerve  hia  tirennie,  had  reeolv'd  to  jmtnm 
hia  peraon,  least  he  ahould  head  the  people,  who 
now  grsw  very  weary  of  his  bondage.  But  thoagh 
it  was  certainly  confirm* d  to  the  collonell  howmnch 
he  was  afraid  of  his  honestv  snd  freedome,  wok 
that  he  was  reeolv'd  not  to  let  him  longer  be  ail 
liberty,  yet,  before  his  guards  apprehended  the 
oollonell,  death  imprison'cl  himselfe.  and  Goofin'4 
all  hia  vast  ambition,  and  all  hia  craell  daaigoaa  inta 
the  narrow  compasse  of  a  grave."— pp.  840^248. 

Two  other  anecdotes,  one  very  discreditabM 
to  Cromwell,  the  other  affording  a  striking 
proof  of  hia  oravery  and  knowledge  of  miuvi 
kind,  may  be  fonnd  at  p.  308.  and  316.  Bat 
we  dismiss  the  subject  of  this  <<  great  bad 
man,"  with  the  following  eloquent  representa- 
tion of  his  government  after  he  had  attained 
the  height  of  his  ambition ; — a  representatioi) 
in  which  the  keen  regrets  of  disappointed 
patriotism  are  finely  mingled  with  an  indi^ 
nant  contempt  for  those  who  submitted  \6 
tyranny,  and  a  generous  admission  of  the  tal- 
ents and  magnanimity  of  the  t3rrant. 

"In  the  interim  Cromwell  and  his  armie  grew 
wanton  with  their  power,  and  invented  a  thousand 
tricks  of  government,  which ,  when  nobody  oppoe'd-, 
they  themselves  fell  to  dislike  andiwry  every  day. 
First  he  calls  a  parliament  out  of  his  owne  pockett, 
himselfe  naming  a  sort  of  godly  men  for  ^very 
county,  who  meeting  and  not  agreeing,  a  pait  oi 
them,  in  the  name  ot  the  people,  give  up  the  aovo* 
reignty  to  htm.  Shortly  after,  he  makea  up  seva* 
mil  aorta  of  mock  parliaments,  but  not  finding  oiie 
of  them  absolutely  for  his  turns,  lurn'd  them  on 
againe.  He  soone  quitted  himselfe  of  his  tnumvira, 
and  first  thrust  out  Harrison,  then  tooke  away 
Lambert's  eommisrien,  and  waukLhacaa  benakiMt 
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^tfilrlba*eof<|iiitHiiffU«g«iM»Uab|».  H^WMd- 
M,  M  ft  liBw  month*  liiM,  above  a  huodrad  and 
mr  godly  offioefa  eot  oT  the  armie,  with  whom 
VMMijr  of  the  reiigioua  eouldiera  went  off,  aadia  their 
foome  abandance  of  the-  king'a  dieeoloie  aoaldiere 
••le  eptenairrd,  and  ihearmie  was  almost  chang*d 
^m  that  eodlv  relij^ious  armia,  whose  vallour  God 
kid  crown  d  with  tnumph,  into  the  diaaolute  armie 
they  had  beaten,  beariog  yett  a  better  name,  flia 
W»  aad  children  too,  were  aetiing  up  for  princi- 
faliur,  which  suiied  no  better  with  any  of  them  than 
•OineU  OB  the  ape ;  only,  to  apeak  the  truth  of  him- 
•eife,  he  had  much  naiurall  greatnease,  and  well 
heoame  the  place  he  had  uaurp'd.  His  daughter 
Fleelewood  was  humbled,  and  not  exalted,  with 
things;  but  the  rest  were  insolent  foolea. 


Clef  poole,  who  married  his  daughter,  and  his  son 
Henryt  were  two  debauch'd  ungodly  cavaliers. 
Eiohftid  was  a  peasant  in  his  nature ;  yet  gentle  and 
vertuoos ',  but  became  not  greatnease.  llie  court 
VM  fuU  of  stnne  and  vmniiy,  and  the  more  ahomi- 
nabie,  beoiase  they  had  not  yett  quite  cast  awftv 
IIm  nana  of  God,  but  prophanM  it  by  taking  it  in 
fliiae  upon  them.  True  religion  was  now  almost 
kMt,  even  among  the  religious  party,  and  hipocrisie 
keoime  an  epidemicall  disease,  to  the  sad  gnefe  of 
CoUonell  Hutchinson,  and  all  true-hearted  Chris- 
tians aad  Encliahmen.  Almost  all  the  ministers 
•vary  where  Tell  in  ond  worahipt  this  beast,  and 
Qonrted  and  made  addresses  to  him.  So  did  the 
«ity  of  London,  and  many  of  the  degenerate  lorda 
•f  the  land,  with  the  poore  spirited  gentry.  The 
eaivaliers,  in  poUicy,  who  aaw  that  while  Cromwell 
leduc'd  all  the  exercise  of  tirannicall  power  under 
Mother  name,  there  was  a  doore  open*d  for  the  re- 
storing of  their  party,  fell  much  in  with  Cromwell, 
Ml  ImghlenM  all  his  disorders.  He  at  laat  ex- 
«fcia*d  such  an  arbitrary  power,  that  the  whole 
Imd  grew  weary  of  him,  while  he  sett  up  a  com- 
pinie  of  silly  meane  fellows,  call'd  maior-generalls, 
m  govemora  in  every  county.  I'heae  rurd,  accord- 
kg  to  their  wills,  by  no  law  but  what  aeem'd  good 
m  their  owne  eies ;  imprisoniog  men,  obstructing 
tlie  courae  of  iustice  beiweene  man  and  man,  per- 
vertbig  right  through  partiallity,  acquitting  some 
that  were  guilty,  and  punishing  aome  that  were 
iftnocent  as  guilty.  1  nen  he  exercised  another 
peeieet  to  rayse  roony,  by  decimation  of  the  eatates 
•f  all  the  king*a  parly,  of  which  actions  'tis  said 
Iiambert  was  the  instigator.  At  last  he  tooke 
«pon  hin  to  make  lords  and  knights ;  and  wanted 
not  many  fooles,  both  of  the  armie  and  gentry,  to 
Mceptofand  struit  in  his  mock  titles.  Then  the 
Earle  of  Warwick'a  grandchild  and  the  Lord  Fal- 
oonbridge  married  his  two  daughters ;  such  pittifuU 
idaivee  were  the  nobles  of  those  dayes.  Att  last 
Lambert,  perceiving  himaelfe  to  have  bene  all  this 
while  deluded  with  hopes  and  promiaes  of  succes* 
aion,  and  seeing  that  Cromwell  now  intended  to 
confirms  the  government  in  his  own  femely,  fell 
off  from  him,  out  behav'd  himselfe  very  pittifully 
and  meanely,  was  tam'd  ont  of  all  his  placea,  and 
DBtum'd  againe  to  plott  new  vengeance  at  his  house 
at  Wimbledon,  where  he  fell  to  dresse  his  flowers 
io  bis  garden,  and  works  at  the  needle  with  his 
wife  and  bis  maides !  while  he  was  watching  an 
opportunity  to  serve  againe  his  ambition,  which  had 
this  difference  from  tne  protector's ;  the  one  was 
IptUant  and  greate,  the  other  had  nothing  but  an 
unworthy  pride,  most  insolent  in  prosperity,  and  aa 
abteci  and  base  in  adversity."— p.  335—338. 

In  makin^ihem  miscellaneous  extracts  for 
Uie  amusement  of  our  readers,  we  are  airaid 
that  we  hare  too  far  lost  sight  of  the  worthy 
oolonel,  for  whose  honour  the  whole  reoora 
was  designed;  and  though  the  biography  of  a 
private  person,  however  eminent,  is  seMoni 
of  much  consequence  to  the  general  reader, 
•zoept  where  it  illustrates  the  manners  of  the 
timas)  Of  connectt  with  the  public  history  of 
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of  Cotonei  Hmtehinaon  whiA  appoBLTs  y^  «• 
deserving  of  notice  with  reference  to  both 
these  particukn. 

Soon  afler  his  marriage,  he  retired  to  fan 
house  at  Owthorpe,  where  iie4ook  to  the  study 
of  divinity;  ana  liaving  his  attention  roused 
to  the  state  of  nuUio  aSfairs,  by  the  dseadftti 
massacres  of  Ireland,  in  1641.  set  himsetf 
diligently  to  read  and  consider  all  the  disputea 
which  were  then  begun  between  the  King 
and  Parliament ;  the  result  of  which  was,  a 
steady  eonviclioQ  of  the  justice  of  the  pi»* 
tensions  maintained  by  the  latter,  with  a 
stronff  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  peace. 
His  first  achievement  {we  are  sorry  to  sa} ) 
was,  to  persuade  the  jutrson  of  his  parish  to 
deface  the  images,  and  break  the  painted 
elass  in  the  windows  of  his  church,  in  obi^ 
dience  to  an  injunction  of  the  parliament: 
his  next,  to  resist  Lord  Newark  m  an  iJlepI 
attempt  to  carry  off  the  ammunition  belonging 
to  the  county,  for  the  use  of  the  Kinsr.  His 
deportment  upon  this  last  occasion,  wlien  he 
was  only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  afibids  a 
verv  singular  nroof  of  temper  and  firmness,-* 
perlect  good  oreeding,  and  great  poweni  of 
reasoning. 

When  the  King  set  up  his  standard  at  Not 
tingham,  Mr.  Hutchinson  repaired  to  the  camp 
of  Essex,  the  parliamentary  general ;  but  ''did 
not  then  find  a  clear  call  from  the  Lord  to  join 
with  him."  His  irresolution,  hcwenrer,  was 
speedily  dissipated,  by  the  persecutions  of  the 
Royalists,  who  made  various  eflbrts  to  seiM 
him  as  a  disaffected  person.  He  accoidingly 
began  to  consult  with  others  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament :  and  having  resolved  to  try  to  deiend 
the  town  and  castle  of  Nottingham  against  the 
assaults  of  the  enemy^  he  was  first  elected 
governor  by  his  associates,  and  afterwards 
had  his  nomination  confirmed  by  I'airfu  and 
by  the  Parliament.  A  great  deal  too  much 
of  the  book  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  the 
petty  enterprises  in  which  this  little  garrison 
was  engaged ;  the  various  feuds  and  dissen* 
slons  which  arose  among  the  difiercnt  officers 
and  the  committees  who  were  appointed  aa 
their  council;  the  occasional  desertion  and 
treachery  of  various  individuals,  and  the  many 
contrivances,  and  sacrifices,  and  exertibns  l^ 
which  Colonel  Hutchinson  was  enabled  to 
maintain  his  post  till  the  final  discomfiture  of 
the  Boyal  party.  This  narrative  contains,  no 
doubt,  many  splendid  examples  of  coumge 
and  fidelity  on  both  sides ;  and,  ibr  the  variety 
of  intrigues,  cabals,  and  successful  and  tin-> 
successiul  attempts  at  corruption  which  it 
exhibits,  may  be  considered  as  a  complete 
miniature  oi  a  greater  history.  But  the  insig- 
nificance of  the  events,  and  the  obsourity  of 
the  persons,  take  away  all  interest  from  tke 
story:  and  our  admiration  of  Colonel  Hntcb- 
inson's  firmness,  and  disinterestedness  and 
valomr,  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  our  atten- 
tion alive  througn  the  languishing  nanative 
of  the  obscure  warfare  in  which  he  was  en* 
ployed. 

U  has  often  been  remarked,  and  for  \h» 
honour  of  our  covntry  can  never  be  too  oflett 
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twpertedy  that  likt<}ry  affords  no  example  «f  a 
ciril  contest  carried  on  for  years  at  tae  point 
of  the  sword,  and  yet  producing  so  iittle  fero- 
city in  the  oody  of  the  people^and  so  few 
insta>iees  of  particalar  violence  or  cruelty. 
No  proscriptions — ^no  exeoutions-rno  Backing 
of  extieS)  or  laying  waste  of  provinces — ^no 
vengeance  wreaked,  and  indeed  scarcely  any 
severity  inflicted,  upon  those  who  were  noto- 
riously hostile,  unless  found  actually  in  arms. 
Some  passages  in  the  wars  oi  Henry  lY .,  as 
narrated  by  Sully,  approach  to  this  character; 
but  the  horrible  massacres  with  which  that 
contest  was  at  other  stages  attended,  exdode 
it  from  all  parallel  with  the  generous  hostility 
of  England .  This  book  is  full  of  instances,  not 
merely  of  mutual  toleration,  but  of  the  most 
cordisl  friendship  subsisting  between  indi- 
viduals actually  engaged  in  the  opposite  pai^ 
ties.  In  particular.  Sir  Allan  Apsley,  Mrs. 
Hutchinson's  brother,  who  commanded  a  troop 
of  hoFse  for  the  King,  -and  was  frequently 
employed  in  the  same  part  of  the  country 
where  Colonel  Hutchinson  conunanded  for 
the  Parliament,  is  represented  throughout  as 
liviog  on  a  footing  of  the  greatest  friendship 
and  cordiality  with  this  vaHant  relative.  Un- 
der the  protection  of  mutual  passes,  they  pay 
fre(}uent  visits  to  each  other,  and  exchange 
various  civilities  and  pieces  of  service,  with- 
out any  attempt  on  either  side  to  seduce  the 
other  from  the  cause  to  which  his  conscience 
had  attached  him.  In  the  same  way,  the 
houses  and  families  of  various  royalists  are 
left  unmolested  in  the  district  commanded  by 
Colonel  Hutchinson^s  fiHces ;  and  officers  con- 
ducting troops  to  the  siege  of  the  castle,  are 
repeatedly  invited  to  partake  of  entertain- 
meiYts  with  the  garrison .  It  is  no  less  cunons 
and  unique  to  find  Mrs.  Hutchinson  offic^ting 
as  a  surgeon  to  the  wounded ;  and  the  Colonel 
administering  spiritual  consolation  to  some 
of  the  captives  who  had  been  mortally  hurt 
by  the  men  whom  he  had  led  into  action. 

After  the  temiination  of  the  war,  Colonel 
Hutchinson  was  returned  to  Parliament  for 
the  town  which  he  had  so  resolutely  defended. 
He  was  appointed  a  member  or  the  High 
Conrt  of  Justice,  for  the  trial  of  the  King ; — 
and  after  long  hesitation,  and  frequent  prayer 
to  God  to  direct  him  aright  in  an  affair  of'^eo 
much  moment,  he  deliberately  concurred  in 
the  sentence  which  was  pronounced  by  it  ;— 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  proudly  disclaiming  tor  hkn 
*tha  .-apolGev;  afterwards  so  familiar  in  ^ 
.mouths  ofnis  associates^  of  having  been  over- 
awed by  Cromwell.  His  opinion  of  the  Pro- 
■tector,  md  of  his  government,  has  been  pretty 
foUy  explained  in  the  extracts  we  have  already 
given.  During  that  usurpation,  he  lived  in 
almost  unbroken  retirement,  at  Owthonpe; 
where  he  occupied  himself  in  superintending 
the  education  of  his  children,  whom  he  him- 
self instructed  in  music  and  other  elegant 
accomplishments;  in  the  embelL'shment  of 
his  residence  by  builduig  and  planting;  in 
administering  justice  to  his  neighbours,  and 
in  making  a  very  choice  collection  of  painting 
and  soolptnre,  for  which  he  had  nurcnased  a 
fiMmKw  of  articles  out  of  the  caoinet  of  the 
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late  IQqg.  Such  weve  the  libeml  purmti 
and  sJegant  nsorsatioos  of  one  whom  all  onr 
recent  hi  stories  would  iead  us  to  consider  .«i 
a  gloomy  feiutic,  and  barbarous  bigot ! 

Upon  the  death  of  the  Protector,  he  again 
took  ikis  seat  in  Parliament,  for  the  couitty  of 
Nottittgbam;  and  was  an  indignant  spectator 
of  the  base  proceedings  of  Monk,  ajad  the 
headlong  and  impiovideDt  seal  of  the  people 
in  the  matter  of  the  restoration.  In  the  course 
of  the  debate  on  the  treatment  to  be  dealt  lo 
the  regicides,  such  of  them  as  were  membev$ 
of  the  House  wee  in  their  places,  and  mads 
such  a  defence  of  their  conduct  as  they  re> 
spectively  thought  it  admitted  of.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  is  very  curious,  and  gives  us 
a  high  idea  of  the  readiness  and  address  of 
Colonel  Hutchinson  in  a  situatiou  of  extraor-. 
dioary  difficulty. 

'•  When  it  came  to  Inglesbiea  turne,  he,  toiik 
many  (earM,  profest  his  repenrance  for  that  niorther ; 
and  fold  a  false  tale,  how  Cromwell  held  his  hand, 
and  forc*d  him  to  aubecribe  the  sentence !  and  mads 
a  most  whining  recantation ;  after  which  he  retir*d. 
and  another  had  almost  ended,  when  Colloneli 
Hutchinson,  who  was  not  there  at  the  beginning, 
came  in,  and  was  told  what  they  were  about,  ana 
that  it  would  be  exi>ected  he  should  say  something. 
He  was  aurpriz'd  with  a  thing  he  expected  nor ;  yst 
neither  then,  nor  in  any  the  like  occasion ,  did  he 
ewer  faile  himaelfe,  but  told  them,  *  That  for  his 
actings  in  those  dayes,  if  he  had  crr*d,  it  was  ibe 
inexperience  of  his  ogc.and  the  defect  of  his  iiid^e- 
ment,  and  not  the  malice  of  his  heart,  which  had 
ever  prompted  him  topereue  the  general!  advantagte 
of  bis  country  more  then  hia  owns ;  and  if  the  aacri- 
fice  of  him  might  conduce  to  the  [niblick  peace  and 
settlement,  be  should  freely  submit  bis  life  and  for- 
tunes to  their  dispose ;  that  the  vain  expence  of  his 
age,  and  the  greale  debts  his  publick  employmenta 
had  runne  him  into,  as  they  were  testimonies  that 
neither  STarice  nor  any  other  interest  had  carried 
him  on,  so  they  yielded  him  iust  oaase  to  repeat 
that  he  erer  iorsooke  his  owne  blessed  quieti.  to 
embarque  in  such  a  troubled  sea,  where  he  bad 
made  snip  wrack  of  all  things  but  a  good  conscience ; 
and  09  to  that  particular  action  of  the  ^in^,  he  (fe- 
<ir*^  them  to  heiieve  he  had  that  tence  oj  it  that  hi- 
jUtod  an  Englithman,  a  Chritiian,  and  a  gentle* 
man.'  Assoone  as  the  oollooell  had  spoken,  he 
retir'd  into  a  roome,  where  Inglcsbie  was,  with  his 
eies  yet  red,  who  had  caird  up  a  little  spirit  to  suc- 
ceed his  whinings,  and  embracing  Colloneli  Hut- 
chinson, '  O  colloneli,' say*d  he,  'oid  I  ever  imagine 
wee  could  be  brought  to  this  f  Could  I  have  sus- 
pected it,  when  I  brought  thsm  Lambert  in  the 
other  day»  this  sword  should  bsve  redeem'd  us  from 
beii)g  dealt  with -as  criminalU,  by  that,  people,  for 
whom  we  had  so  gloriously  exposed  ourselves.^ 
The  colloneli  told  him,  he  had  forescene,  ever  since 
those  usurpers  thrust  out  the  lawfull  authority  of 
the  land,  to  enthrone  thenMolvss,  it  could  end  in 
nothina  else ;  but  the  integrity  of  iiis  heart,  in  all 
bo  hsa  done,  made  him  as  chearefully  ready  to 
aufier  as  to  triumph  in  a  good  cause.  The  residt 
of  the  house  that  day  was  to  su^enfl  Colloneli 
Hutchinson  and  the  rest  from^ittin^  in  the  house. 
Monke,  after  all  his  greate  professions,  now  aate 
still,  and  had  not  one  word  to  interpose  for  any  per- 
son, but  was  as  forward  to  sett  vengeance  on  foot 
as  any  man."— pp.  367—369. 

He  was  afterwards  comprehended  in  the 
act  of  amnesty,  and  with  some  difficulty  ob- 
tained his  pardon ;  upon  which  he  retired  to 
the  country ;  but  was  soon  after  brought  to 
town,  in  order  to  see  if  he  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed oa  to  give  evidence  agaiust  such  of  the 
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ragicides  as  it  was  resolved  to  bring  to  trial. 
The  Inglesby  who  is  oommemorated  in  the 
^preceding;  extract,  is  known  to  hare  been  the 
chief  informer  on  that  occasion ;  and  Colonel 
Hatchinson  understood,  that  it  was  by  his  in- 
stigation that  he  also  had  been  called  as  a 
witness.  His  deportment,  when  priyately  ex- 
amined by  the  Attorney-General,  is  extremely 
characteristic,  and  includes  a  very  fine  and 
bitter  piece  of  irony  on  his  base  associate, 
who  did  not  disdain  to  saye  himself  by  false- 
hood and  treachery.  When  pressed  to  specify 
some  overt  acts  against  the  prisoners^ 

— "(be  collonell  answered  bim,  that  in  a  busi- 
neere  transacted  so  many  years  agoe,  wherein  life 
was  concenrd,  he  durst  not  beare  a  testimony ; 
having  at  ihat  time  bene  so  little  an  observer,  tftat 
"!«  eould  not  remember  the  least  title  of  that  mott 
mminent  circumstance,  of  CromwelV e  farcing  CoUo- 
Hen  Inglesby  to  9ett  to  kit  unwilling  hand,  loAtcA,  if 
his  life  had  depended-on  that  circumstance,  he  could 
tiot  have  affinnd!  '  And  then,  sir,'  sayd  he,  '  if  I 
have  lost  so  great  a  thing  as  that,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected lesse  eminent  passages  remaine  with  me.'  " 

p.  379. 

It  was  not  thought  proper  to  examine  him 
on  the  trial ;  and  he  was  allowed,  for  about  a 
year,  to  pursue  his  innocent  occupations  in 
the  retirement  of  a  country  life.  At  last  he 
was  seized,  upon  suspicion  of  being  concern- 
ed in  some  treasonable  conspiracy;  and, 
though  no  formal  accusation  was  ever  exhib- 
ited against  him,  and  no  sort  of  evidence  spe- 
cified as  the  ground  of  his  detention,  was 
conveyed  to  London,  and  committed  a  close 
prisoner  to  the  Tower.  In  this  situation,  he 
was  treated  with  the  most  brutal  harshness : 
all  which  he  bore  with  great  meekness  ot 
Sj^it,  and  consoled  himself  in  the  constant 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  society  of 
his  magnanimoas  consort,  who,  by  the  power- 
ful intercession  of  her  brother,  was  at  last  ad- 
mitted to  his  presence.  After  an  imprison- 
ment of  ten  months,  during  which  the  most 
uigent  solicitations  could  neither  obtain  his 
deliverance,  nor  the  specification  of  the  charges 
against  him,  he  was  suddenly  ordered  down 
to  Sandown  castle  in  Kent,  and  found,  upon 
his  arrival,  that  he  was  to  be  closely  confined 
in  a  damp  and  unwholesome  apartment,  in 
which  another  prisoner,  of  the  meanest  rank 
and  most  brutal  mannenu  was  already  estab- 
lished. This  aggravatea  oppression  and  in- 
dignity, however,  he  endured  with  a  cheerful 
magnanimity;  and  conversed  with  his  wife 
anddaughter,  as  she  expresses  it,  "  with  as 
pleasant  and  contented  a  npirit  as  ever  in  his 
whole  life.  Sir  AUen  Apsley  at  last  procured 
mx  order  for  peimitting  him  to  walk  a  certain 


time  every  day  on  the  beach ;  but  itoh  mltigav 
tion  came  too  late.  A  sort  of  aguish  fevei. 
brought  on  by  damp  and  confinement,  haa 
settled  on  his  constitution ;  and,  in  little  more 
than  a  month  after  his  removal  from  the 
Tower,  he  was  delivered  by  death  from  the 
mean  and  cowardly  oppression  of  those  wbon 
he  had  always  disdained  either  to  flatter  « 
betray. 

England  should  be  proud,  *  we  think,  oi 
having  given  birth  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and 
her  husband ;  and  chiefly  because  their  char^ 
acteis  are  truly  and  peculiarly  English;  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  of  those  times  in  which 
national  characters  were  most  distinguishable. 
Not  ex^npt,  certainly,  from  errors  and  defecti^ 
they  yet  seem  to  us  to  hold  out  a  lofty  example 
of  substantial  dignity  and  virtue  ^  ana  to  possess 
most  of  those  talents  and  principles  by  which 
public  life  is  made  honourable,  and  privacy 
delightful.  Bigotry  must  at  all  times  debase^ 
and  civil  dissension  embitter  our  existence; 
but,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  w^e  mav 
safely  venture  to  assert,  that  a  nation  which 

S reduces  many  such  wives  and  mothers  as 
Irs.  Lucy  Hutchinson,  must  be  both  great 
and  happy. 

For  the  Reverend  Julius  Hutchinson,  the 
editor  of  these  Memoirs,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
he  is  considerably  perplexed  ana  distracted, 
between  a  natural  desire  to  extol  those  illus- 
trious ancestors,  and  a  fear  of  being  himself 
mistaken  for  a  republican.  So  he  gives  us 
alternate  notes  in  laud  of  the  English  levellers, 
and  in  vituperation  of  the  atheists  and  jaco- 
bins of  France.  From  all  this,  our  charity 
leads  us  to  infer,  that  the  said  Reverend  Julius 
Hutchinson  has  not  yet  obtained  that  prefer- 
ment in  the  church  which  it  would  be  conve- 
nient for  him  to  possess;  and  that,  when  he 
is  promoted  according  to  his  merits,  he  will 
speak  more  uniformly  in  a  manner  becoming 
his  descent.  In  the  mean  time,  we  are  very 
much  obb'ged  to  him  for  this  book,  and  for  the 
pains  he  l^s  taken  to  satisfy  us  of  its  authen- 
ticity, and  of  the  accuracy  of  its  publication. 
We  ao  not  object  to  the  old  spelling,  which 
occasions  no  perplexit^r;  but  wnen  the  work 
comes  to  another  edition,  we  would  recom- 
mend it  to  him  to  add  a  few  dates  on  the 
margin,  to  break  his  pages  into  more  para> 
gratis,  and  to  revise  nis  punctuation.  He 
would  make  the  book  infinitely  more  saleable, 
too,  if,  without  making  the  slightest  variation 
in  what  is  retained,  he  would  omit  about  two 
hundred  pages  of  the  siege  of  Nottingham, 
and  other  parish  business:  especially  as  the 
whole  is  now  put  beyond  the  reach  of  loss  oi 
oormption  by  the  present  full  pablication. 
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'Memoirs  of  Lirr  Fanbhawk,  Wife  of  the  Right  HonourMt  Sir  Richard  Fansiwuttj  Baron€L 
Ambassador  Jrotn  Charles  the  Second  to  the  Conrt  of  Madrid  in  1665.  Written  by  herself. 
To  fchich  are  added,  Extracts  from  the  Correspondence  of  Sir  Richard  Fanshmce.  8to.  pp. 
960.    London:  1829. 


-  There  is  not  much  in  this  book,  either  of 
tndividnal  character,  or  public  story.  It  is, 
indeed;  but  a^small  affair — any  way ;  but  yet 
pleasing,  and  not  altogether  without  interest 
or  instruction.  Though  it  presents  us  with  no 
traits  of  historical  importance,  and  but  few  of 
perstonal  passion  or  adventure,  it  still  gives  us 
a  peep  at  a  scene  of  surpassing  interest  from 
anew  quarter;  and  at  all  events  adds  one 
other  item  to  the  great  and  growing  store  of 
those  contemporary  notices  which  are  every 
day  familiarising  us  more  and  more  with  the 
living  character  of  by-gone  ages ;  and  without 
vrhich  we  begin,  at  last,  to  be  sensible,  that  we 
can  neither  enter  into  their  spirit,  nor  even  un- 
derstand their  public  transactions.  Writings 
not  meant  for  publication,  nor  prepared  for 
purposes  of  vanity  or  contention,  are  the  only 
memorials  in  which  the  true  "  form  and  pres- 
sure" of  the  ages  which  produce  them  are 
ever  completely  preserved ;  and,  indeed,  the 
anly  documents  from  which  the  great  events 
whiclrare  blazoned  on  their  records  can  ever 
be  satisfactorily  explained.  It  is  in  such 
writings  alone,— confidential  letters — ^private 
diaries — famDy  anecdotes — and  personal  re- 
monstrances, apologies,  or  explanations. — that 
the  true  springs  of  action  are  disclosed — as 
well  as  the  obstructions  and  impediments, 
whether  in  the  scruples  of  individuals  or  the 
general  temper  of  society,  by  which  their 
operation  is  so  capriciously,  ana,4)ut  for  these 
revelations,  so  unaccountably  controlled. — 
They  are  tne  true  key  to  the  cipher  in  which 
pnbfic  annals  are  almost  necessarily  written : 
and  their  disclosure,  after  long  intervals  of 
time,  is  almost  as  good  as  the  revocation  of 
their  writers  from  the  dead— to  abide  our  in- 
terrogatorie&  and  to  act  over  again,  before  us, 
kn  the  very  ciresB  and  accents  of  the  time,  a 
portion  of  the  scenes  which  they  once  guided 
or  adorned.  It  is  not  a  very  striking  portion, 
peiiiaps,  that  is  thus  recalled  by  the  publica- 
tion before  us:  but  whatever  interest  it  pos- 
sesaes  is  mainly  of  this  character.  It  belongs 
to  an  m,  to  which,  of  all  others  in  our  history, 
curiosity  will  always  be  most  eagerly  directea  j 
and  it  constantly  rivets  our  attention^  by  ex- 
citing expectations  which  it  ought,  m  truth, 
to  have  fulfilled ;  and  suggesting  how  much 
more  interesting  and  instructive  it  might  so 
easily  have  been  made. 

Lady  Fanshawe  was,  as  is  generally  known, 
the  wife  of  a  distinguished  cavalier,  in  the 
Heroic  .A^  of  ih»  civil  wars  and  the  Pmtec- 
tonle;  and  survived  till  long  after  the  Res- 
toratkm.  Her  husbaad  was  a  person  of  no 
mean  figure  in  those  0^t  transaotioDs;  and 
,alie|  who  adhered  to  iiim  with  the  most  de- 


voted attachment,  and  participated  not  uh- 
worthily  in  all  his  fortunes  and  designs,  wai, 
consequently,  in  continual  contact  witn  the 
movements  which  then  agitated  society;  and 
had  her  full  share  of  the  troubles  and  tnumphs 
which  belonged  to  such  an  existence.  lier 
memoirs  ou^,  therefore,  to  have  formed  an 
interesting  counterpart  to  those  of  Mrs.  Hutc^ 
inson  ^  and  to  have  recalled  to  us,  with  equal 
force  and  vivacity,  the  aspect  under  which 
those  great  events  presented  themselves  to  a 
female  spectatress  and  sufferer  of  the  oppo- 
site faction.  But,  though  the  title  of  the  book, 
and  the  announcements  of  the  editor,  hola 
out  this  promise,  we  must  say  that  the  body  of 
it  falls  far  short  of  performau:|ce :  and,  whether 
it  be  that  her  side  of  the  question  did  not  admit 
of  the  same  force  of  delineation  or  loftiness  of 
sentiment ;  or,  that  the  individual  chronicler 
has  been  less  fortunately  selected,  it  is  certain 
that,  in  point  both  of  interest  and  instruction; 
in  traits  of  character,  warmth  of  colouring,  ot 
exaltation  of  feeling,  there  is  no  sort  of  com- 
parison between  these  gossiping,  and,  thoufih 
affectionate,  yet  relatively  cola  and  feeblk 
memoranda,  and  the  earnest,  eloquent,  aiui 
graphic  representations  of  the  puritan  heroine. 
Nor  should  it  be  foigotten,  even  in  hinting  at 
such  a  parallel,  that,  in  one  important  respect, 
the  royalist  cause  also  must  be  allowed  to 
have  been  singularly  happy  in  its  female  rep- 
resentative. Since,  if  it  may  be  said  wiUi 
some  show  of  reason,  that  Lucy  Hutchinaoh 
and  her  husband  had  too  many  elegant  tastes 
and  accomplishments  to  be  taken  as  fair  speci- 
mens of  the  austere  and  godly  republicans : 
it  certainly  may  be  retorted,  with  at  least  equal 
justice,  tnat  tne  chaste  and  decorous  lAdr 
Fanshawe,  and  her  sober  diplomatic  lor<L 
shadow  out  rather  too  favourably  the  general 
manners  and  morals  of  the  cavaliera. 

After  allj  perhaps,  the  true  secret  of  her 
inferiority,  m  all  at  least  that  relates  to  politi- 
cal interest,  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the 
fair  writer,  though  born  and  bred  a  royalist^ 
and  faithfully  adhering  to  her  husband  in  hia 
efforts  and  sufferings  in  the  cause,  was  not 
naturally,  or  of  herself,  particularly  etudioua 
of  such  matters ;  or  disposed  to  occupy  her- 
self more  than  was  necessary  with  any  public 
concern.  She  seems  to  have  followed,  like  a 
good  wife  and  daughter,  where  her  parents  or 
her  husband  led  her :  and  to  have  adopted 
their  opinions  with  a  clutiful  and  implicit  con- 
fidence, but  without  bein^  very  deeply  moved 
by  the  principles  or  passions  whicm  actuated 
those  from  whom  they  were  derived  \  whila 
Lucy  Hutchinson  not  only  threw  her  whola 
heart  and  soul  into  the  cauae  of  her  putqr 
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bat,  Uke  Lady  Macbeth  or  Madame  Roland, 
imparted  her  own  fire  to  her  more  phlegmatic 
helpmate, —  "chastised  him,"  when  neoea- 
sary,  "  with  the  valour  of  her  tongae,"  and 
cbeered  him  on,  by  the  encouragemoit  of  ker 
high  example,  to  all  the  rentares  and  sacri- 
Sees,  the  triumphs  or  the  mart3rrdoiii8,  diat 
lav  visibly  across  her  darxnff  and  lofly  eonise. 
Tne  Lady  Fansfaawe,  we  take  it,  was  of  a  less 
passionate  temperament ;  and  her  book,  ac- 
cordingly, is  more  like  that  of  an  ordinary 
woman,  tlioagh  hving  in  ejttraordinarT  times. 
She  begins,  no  doubt,  with  a  good  deal  of  love 
and  domestic  devotion,  and  even  echoes,  from 
that  sanctuary^  certain  notes  of  lovaltv  -,  bat, 
in  very  truth,  is  chiefly  occupied,  for  the  best 
-part  of  her  life,  with  the  ssge  and  seraous 
Misiness  of  some  nineteen  or  twenty  occoucAs- 
mensj  whieh  are  happily  accomplished  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Enn^ ;  apd  seems,  at  last,  to 
be  wholly  engrossed  in  the  ceremonial  of 
diplomatic  presentations, — ^the  descriptioa  of 
4)0ttit  dresses,  state  coaches^  livenes,  and 
jewellery, — ^the  solemnity  of  processions,  and 
receptions  by  sovereign  princes, — and  the  dne 
interchange  of  presents  and  comfdiments  with 
persons  of  wor^p  and  dignity.  Fully  one- 
third  of  her  boof  is  taken  an  with  such  goodly 
natter :  and  nearly  as  much  with  the  geneal- 
egy  of  her  kindred,  and  a  fiiithful  record  of 
their  marriages  deaths,  and  bnrials.  From 
the  leinainder,  however,  some  ourions  things 
flRay  be  gathereil ;  and  we  shall' try  to  extract 
what  stnkes  as  as  most  characteristic.  We 
may  begin  ^ith  semethins  that  preceded  her 
own  recollection.  The  foUowing  singular  le- 
gend relates  to  her  mother  ]  and  is  given,  it 
will  be  observed,  on  very  vetierabie  author- 
ity: , 

**  Dr.  Howliwonh  preached  hor  funeral  sermon, 
in  which,  npon  bis  own  knowtedgre,  he  told,  before 
many  hundreds  of  |>eop1e,  this  accident  following : 
That  «iy  mother,  being  sidi  to  death  of  a  fever  three 
months  after  I  was  bom,  whieh  was  the  occaaioD 
she  gave  me  rack  no  longer,  hor  fiiends  and  ser- 
vants thought,  to  all  ootword  appearance,  thot  she 
was  dead,  ana  so  lay  almost  two  days  and  a  night ; 
•but  Dr.  Winston,  coming  to  comfort  my  father, 
*wont  into  my  mother's  room,  and  lookii^  earnest- 
ly oa  her  face,  said  she  was  so  handsome,  and  now 
looks  so  lovely,  I  cannot  think  she  is  dead ;  and 
suddenly  took  a  lancet  out  of  his  pocket,  and  with 
it  cut  (he  sole  of  her  foot,  which  bled,  upon  this. 
he  immediateiy  caosed  her  to  be  laid  upon  the  bed 
again,  and  to  be  rubbed,  and  each  means,  as  she 
-came  to  life,  and  opening  her  eyes,  saw  two  of  her 
kinswomen  stand  by  her,  my  Lady  KnoUys  and 
my  Lady  Russell,  both  whh  great  wide  aleevea, 
as  the  fashion  then  was,  and  said,  Did  not  you 
promise  me  fifleen  years,  and  are  you  come  again 
ilready  t  which  they  not  understanding,  persuaded 
'ftor  to  keep  her  spints  quiet  in  that  groat  weakness 
wfasrein  aha  then  was ;  but,  some  hours  after,  she 
•deflred  mjf  fither  and  Dr«  Howlsworth  mi|;ht  be 
left  alono  with  hor,  to  whom  she  sakl,  I  will  ac- 
quaint you,  that^  during  the  time  of  my  trance,  I 
Was  in  ^i«at  qutet,  but  in  a  place  I  could  neither 
^istineuish  nor  describe ;  but  ihe  sense  of  leaving 
-mj  girl,  who  is  dearer  to  me  than  all  my  children, 
^smaaied  a  trouble  npon  my  spiriis.  Suddenly  I 
aaw  two  by  me,  oloathed  in  long  while  garmenu, 
methought  I  fell  down  witn  my  face  in  the 

St ;  and  they  asked  me  why  I  was  troubled  in  so 

;( happiness.   I  replied,  O  let  me  have  theeame 

'       fo  Aiekiak,  ilMt  I-nsy  liire  fiReen 


yean,  to  see  my  daughter  a  woman ;  to  whidi  thsv 
answered.  It  is  done :  and  then,  at  that  instant,  i 
awoke  out  of  my  trance;  and  Dr.  liowtsworth 
did  there  affirm,  that  that  day  she  died  inado  just 
fifteen  yean  from  that  time."^pp.  26—28. 

This  gift  of  dreaming  dreams,  or  seeing 
visions,  seems^  indeed,  to  have  been  heredi- 
tary in  the  family :  for  the  following  is  given  on 
the  credit  of  the  lair  vt  riter's  own  experience. 
When  she  and  her  husband  went  to  Ire]|pd, 
on  their  way  to  Portugal,  they  were  honour* 
ably  entertamed  by  all  the  distinguished  royal- 
ists  who  came  in  their  way.  ^JBUoqg  othei;^ 
she  has  recorded  that,  » 

"  We  went  to  the  Lady  Honor  O'Brien's,  a  lady 
that  went  for  a  maid,  bat  few  believed  it !  She 
was  the  yoonqfeet  daughter  of  ihe  Earl  of  Tkomond. 
There  we  staid  three  nighta.  The  first  of  which  I 
was  surprised  by  beina  laid  in  a  chamber,  where, 
about  one  o* clock,  I  heard  a  voice  that  wakened 
me.  I  drew  the  cunain,  and,  in  the  casement  of 
the  window,  I  saw,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  a 
woman  leaning  into  the  window,  through  the  case- 
ment, in  white,  with  red  hair,  and  pale  and  ghastly 
oomplezion.  She  spoke  loud,  and  in  a  lone  1  had 
never  heard,  thrice,  '  A  horse !'  and  then,  with  a 
sigh  more  like  the  wind  than  breath,  she  vanished, 
and,  to  me,  her  body  looked  more  like  a  thick  cloud 
than  substance.  1  was  so  much  frishtened,  thai 
my  hair  stood  on  end,  and  my  night-cloihes  fell  off 
I  pulled  and  pinched  .your  father,  who  never  woke 
during  the  disorder  I  was  in ;  but  at  last  was  much 
surprised  to  see  me  in  this  fright,  and  more  so  wiien 
I  related  the  aiory  and  showed  him  the  window 
opened.  Neither  of  us  slept  any  more  that  night, 
but  he  entertained  me  with  tellmg  me  bow  much 
more  these  apparitbna  were  usual  in  this  tountry 
than  in  England !  and  we  concluded  the  cause  to 
be  the  great  superstition  of  the  Irish,  and  the  want 
of  that  knowing  faith,  which  should  defend  then 
from  the  power  of  the  devil,  which  he  exercises 
among  them  very  much." 

Ingenious  and  orthodox  as  this  aolntion  of 
the  mystery  must  be  allowed  to  be,  we  con- 
fess we  should  have  been  inclined  to  prefer 
that  of  the  Jair  sleeper  having  had  a  fit  of 
nightmare ;  nad  it  not  been  for  the  conclusive 
testimony  of  the  putative  virgin  of  the  house 
of  Thomond,  who  supplies  Uie  following  as- 
tonishing confirmation;  and  leads  us  rather 
to  suspect  that  the  whole  might  have  been  a 
trick,  to  rid  herself  the  sooner  of  their  sera- 
pulous  and  decorous  company. 

'*  About  five  o'doek,'*  oomiraics  Lady  Fa»- 
fhawe,  "the  lady  of  the  house  came  to  see  iio» 
saying  she  had  not  been  in  bed  all  night,  because 
a  cousin  0*Brien  of  hers,  whose  ancestors  had 
owned  that  house,  had  desired  her  to  stay  with 
him  in  his  chamber,  and  that  he  died  at  two  o'ckick, 
aod  she  said,  '  I  wish  you  to  hove  had  ao  4is> 
turbance,  for  'tis  the  oustom  of  the  iikes,  that, 
when  any  of  the  family  are  dying,  Ihe  shape  of  a 
woman  appears  in  the  window  every  night  nil  they 
be  dead.  This  woman  was  many  ages  ago  got 
with  child  by  the  owner  of  this  pnce,  who  mur- 
dered her  in  hie  garden,  and  flung  her  mto'tha- river 
under  the  window,  bottmly  1  theoaht  not  e^ic 
when  I  lodged  you  here,  it  being  the  best  room  io 
the  house.'  We  made  liille  reply  to  her  speech, 
but  disposed  ourselves  to  be  gone  suddenly.'* 


We  shall  close  this  ehapter.af  tin  s..,.^ 
iiatnml,  with  the  fbllowiag  niuaer  venaiteUe 
l^ost  story,  whieh  is  eid<mlated,  ^e  Ihink^  to 
•make  a  stro&ff  impreseion  on  the  imt^Dation. 
^hirdiligaMaumiiUt  pik^^ 
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•n  hex  wa5  taniggh  CaQterbmy  in  ihfi  year 
1^63 ;  itnd  it  is  tims  aonourabJy  attested: 

**  Aiul  bere  I  cannot  orral  rolnting.  (he  eiuoinff 
itory,  confirmed  by  Sir  Thoniss  Batten,  Sir  Arnold 
Breamea,  ilie  Dean  of  Canterbury,  wtthniaDy  more 
gontlemen  and  peraons  of  thia  towo. 

*'  There  livea  noi  far  from  Canterbury  a  g^entle- 
roan,  cailed  Colonel  Colepeper,  whoae  mother 
was  widow  unto  the  Lord  Strangfords  thia  gentle- 
man had  a  fiiater,  who  lived  with  htm,  aa  the  world 
eaidf  in  too  much  love.  Site  married  Mr.  Porter. 
This  broiber  and  eiater  being  both  atheiata  and 
Kying  a  life  according  to  their  profeeaion^  went  in 
a  firobck  into  a  vault  of  their  anoestora,  where,  be- 
fore ihey  returned,  thev  pulled  eome  of  their  fatlier*8 
and  mo(her*B  haira!  within  a  very  few  da va- alter, 
Mrs.  Porter  fell  eick  and  died.  Her  brother  kept 
her  body  in  a  coflSn  set  up  in  hie  buttery,  aaying  it 
would  not  be  long  before  he  died,  and  then  they 
would  be  both  buned  together :  but  from  the  night 
afier  her  death,  until  the  time  that  we  were  told  the 
•tory,  which  was  three  moniha,  they  say  that  a  head, 
aa  cold  ae  death,  with  curled  hair  like  hia  aister's. 
did  ever  lie  by  him  wherever  he  alepi,  notwith- 
slandinff  he  removed  to  several  places  ajni  countriea 
to  avoid  it;  and  several  persona  told  us  iheyalao 
kad  felt  thia  appariiion.**^ 

We  may  now  go  hack  a  little  to  the  affaire  of, 
this  world.  Deep  and  devoted  attachments  are 
more  frequently  conceived  in  circninstanceB 
of  distreee  and  dan^r  than  in  any  other: 
and,  accordingly,  the  love  and  marria^  of 
Sir  Richard  Fanehawe  and  his  lad^  befel  dar- 
ing their  anxious  and  perilous  residence  with 
the  court  at  OxfcM-d,  in  1644.  The  following 
little  ekelch  of  the  life  they  passed  there  is 
curious  and  interesting: 

"  My  father  commanded  my  sister  and  myself  to 
come  to  him  to  Oxford,  where  the  Court  then  was; 
but  we,  that  had  till  that  hour  lived  in  great  plenty 
and  great  order,  found  ourselves  like  nshes  out  of 
the  water,  and  the  scene  so  changed,  that  wb  knew 
not  at  all  how  to  act  any  part  but  obedience ;  for, 
from  aa  good  a  house  a&anv  gentlenian  of  England 
had,  we  came  to  a  baker  a  nouso  iu  an  oiiacure 
street ;  and  from  rooms  well  furnished,  to  lie  in  a 
very  bad  bed  in  a  garret,  to  one  dish  of  meat,  and 
that  not  tlie  beat  ordered,  no  -money,  for  we  were 
aa  poor  ae  Job,  nor  clothes  more  than  a  man  or  two 
brought  in  their  cloak  ba^a:  we  had  the  perpetual 
discourse  oi'  losing  and  gaining  towns  and  men :  at 
the  windows  the  sad  spectacle  of  war,  sometimes 
plagues,  Bometimes  sicknesses  of  other  kind,  by 
reason  of  so  many  people  being  packed  together, 
•8, 1  believe,  there  never  was  before  of  that  quality  ; 
always  in  want,  yet  I  must  needs  say,  that  most 
bore  it  with  a  martyr- like  cheerfulness.  For  ray 
own  part,  I  began  to  think  we  should  all,  like 
Abraham,  live  m  tents  all  the  days  of  our  lives. 
The  king  sent  my  father  a  warrant  for  a  baronet, 
but  he  returned  it  with  thanke,  saving  he  had  too 
moch  honour  of  his  knighthood,  which  his  majesty 
kmd  honoured  him  with  some  years  before,  for  the 
fortune  he  now  possessed." — pp.  33 — 37. 

They  were  married  very  privately  the  year 
after;  and  certainly  enterea  upon  life  with  lit- 
tle but  their  mutual  love  to  cheer  and  support 
them  'j  but  it  seems  to  have  been  sufficient. 

*'  Both  his  fortune  and  my  promised  portion, 
which  was  made  10,000{ ,  were  both  at  that  time  in 
expectation ;  and  we  might  truly  be  called  merchant 
■dvvntureiv,  fin*  the  stock  we  eet  up  our  trading 
with  did  not  ameunt  to  twenty  poarida  betwixt  us; 
but,  however,  it  was  to  us  as  a  Intle  piece  of  armour 
is  against  a  bullet,  which,  it'  it  be  right  plaeed, 
though  no  btffger  than  a  shilling,  serves  as  well  as 
ft  wiwlc  Miit  of  armour;  to  ovrsiook  bought  pen, 


ink;  endpaper,  which  was  vour  iiither*8  trade,  ami; 
by  h,  I  asauro  you.  we  lived  belter  than  those  who 
were  born  to  200QI.  a  year,  aa  long  as  he  had  hia 
liberty."— pp.  a7,  38. 

The  next  scene  presents  bo&of  them  in  so* 
amiable  and  respectable  alight,  that  we  think 
it  but  justice  to  extract  it,  tnsogh  rather  long, 
withoat  any  abridgment.  It  is,  indeed,  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  and  interesting  passages 
in  the  book.  They  had  now  gone  to  BristoL 
ml645. 

"  My  husband  ha4  provided  very  good  lodgtngg 
lor  us,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  come  home  from 
the  council,  where  he  was  at  my  arrival,  he  with 
all  expi«ssions  of  joy  received  me  in  his  arma,  and 
gave  me  a  hundred' pieces  of  gold,  saying,  '  1  know 
thou  that  keeps  my  heart  so  well,  will  keep  my 
fortune,  which  from  thia  time  I  will  ever  put  into 
thy  handa  as  God  shall  bless  me  with  increase;' 
and  now  I  thought  myself  a  perfect  queen,  and 
my  huaband  so  glorious  a  crown,  that  I  more  valued 
myself  to  be  called  by  his  name  than  bora  a 
princess ;  for  I  knew  him  very  wise  and  very  good« 
and  his  soul  doated  on  me, — noon  which  confidenoa 
I  will  tell  you  what  happened.  My  Lady  River% 
a  brave  woman,  and  one  that  had  auflbred  many 
thousand  pounds  loss  for  the  kine,  and  whom.  I  ImmI 
a  greai  reverence  for,  and  she  a  kindneaa  for  mo  as 
a  kinswoman,  indieeoorae  she  tacitly  commended 
the  knowledge  of  stale  affains;  and  that  some 
women  were  very  happjr  in  a  good  understandii% 
thereof,  as  my  Lady  Aubigny,  Lady  Isabel  Thynne, 
and  divers  others,  and  yet  none  was  at  first  more 
capable  than  I ;  that  in  the  night  she  knew  there 
came  a  poat  from  Paris  from  the  queens  and  that 
she  would  be  extremely  glad  to  near  what  the 
queen  commanded  the  king  in  order  to  his  affiiica ; 
saying,  if  I  would  aak  my  husband  privately,  he 
woula  tell  me  what  he  found  in  the  packet,  and  I 
might  tell  her.  I,  that  was  young  and  innocent,  and 
to  that  day  had  never  in  my  mouth  *  What  newsf* 
began  to* think  there  was  more  in  inquiring  into 

{lublic  affairs  than  I  thought  of;  and  that  it  being  a 
ashionable  thing  would  make  me  more  beloved  of 
mv  husband,  if  that  hafl  been  possible,  than  I  was. 
When  my  husband  returned  home  from  council* 
after  welcoming  him,  aa  his  custom  ever  was,  ho 
went  with  his  handful  of  papers  into  his  study  for  an 
hour  or  more ;  I  followed  him ;  he  turned  hastily,  and 
said,  '  What  wouldst  thou  Imve,  my  life  V  I  told 
htm,  I  heard  the  prince  had  received  a  packet  from 
tlie  queen,  and  I  guessed  it  was  that  in  hia  hand,  and 
I  desired  to  know  what  waa  in  it ;  he  smilingly  re- 
plied, *  My  love,  I  will  immediately  come  to  thee  ; 
pray  thee  go,  for  I  am  very  busy :'  when  he  came 
out  of  his  closet  I  revived  my  suit ;  he  kissed  me, 
and  talked  of  other  things.  At  supper  I  would  eat 
nothing ;  he  aa  usual  aat  by  me,  and  drank  often  to 
me,  which  was  his  custom,  and  was  full  of  discourse 
to  company  that  was  at  table.  Goins  to  bed  I  asked 
again  ;  and  said  1  could  not  believe  ne  loved  me  if 
he  refused  to  tell  me  oil  he  knew ;  but  he  anawer- 
ed  nothing,  but  stopped  my  mouth  with  kisses.  So 
we  went  to  bed ;  I  cried,  and  he  went  to  sleep ! 
Next  morning  early,  as  his  custom  waa,  he  called 
to  rise,  but  began  to  diecourae  with  me  Brat,  to- 
which  I  made  no  reply ;  he  rose,  came  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bed  and  kissed  me,  and  drew  the  cur- 
tains softly,  and  went  to  court.  When  he  came 
home  to  dinner,  he  presently  came  to  me  aa  waa 
ueunl,  and  when  I  had  him  by  the  hattt),  I  sakl, 
'  Thou  dost  not  care  to  see  me  troubled  ;*  to  which 
he,  taking  me  in  his  arms,  answered,  *  Mv  dearest 
soul,  nothing  upon  earth  can  afflict  me  like  that: 
But  when  you  asked  me  of  my  business,  it  was 
wholly  out  of  my  power  to  satisfy  thee ;  for  my  life 
and  toriune  shall  be  thine,  and  every  thought  of 
my  heart  in  whk^h  the  trust  T  am  in  may  not  bo 
revealed:  But  my  honour  is  my  own;  which  I 
eaimot  preserve  if  I  communicate  the  princess 
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affairs ;  and,  pray  thee,  with  this  answer  rest  satis- 
fied.' So  great  was  his  reason  and  goodness,  thaT> 
upon  consflferation,  it  made  my  folly  appear  to  me 
80  vile,  that  from  that  day  until  the  day  of  his 
death,  I  never  thought  fit  to  osk  bim  any  business, 
but  what  he  communicated  freely  to  me,  in  order 
to  his  estate  or  family." 

After  the  ill  suocese  of  the  royal  arms  had 
made  it  DeceBsary  for  the  Prince  to  retire  be- 
yond 8683.  Lady  Fanahawe  and  her  husband 
aftended  aim  to  the  Scilly  Islands.  We  give 
this  natural  and  simple  picture  of  their  dis- 
comforts on  that  expedition : — 

"  The  next  day,  after  having  been  pillaged,  and 
extremely  sick  and  big  with  child,  I  was  set  on 
shore,  almost  dead,  ia  the  island  of  Sciliv  ;  when 
we  had  got  to  our  quarters  near  the  casile,  where 
the  prince  lav.  I  went  immediately  to  bed,  which 
was  so  vile  that  my  footman  ever  lay  in  a  belter, 
and  we  had  but  ihreo  in  the  whole  house,  which 
consisted  of  four  rooins,  or  rather  partitions,  two 
low  rooms,  and  two  little  lofts,  with  a  ladder  to  go 
up:  in  one  of  these  they  kept  dried  fish,  which  was 
bw  trade,  and  in  this  my  husband's  two  clerks  lay ; 
o^e  there  was  for  my  sister,  and  one  for  myself, 
and  one  amongst  the  rest  of  the  servants;  but 
when  1  waked  in  the  roominff,  I  was  so  cold  I 
kaew  not  what  to  do;  but  the  daylight  discovered 
that  my  bed  was  near  swimming  with  the  sea, 
which  the  owner  told  its  aAerwar<b  it  never  did — 
hM  ai  Bpring  tide§.** 

We  must  not  omit  her  last  interview  with 
her  unfortunate  Sovereimi,  which  took  place 
at  Hampton  Court,  when  nis  star  was  hastening 
to  Its  setting  I  It  is  the  only  interview  with 
that  unhappy  Prince  of  which  she  has  left 
any  notice ;  and  is,  undoubtedly,  very  touch- 
ing and  amiable. 

"  During  his  stay  at  Hampton  Court,  ray  hus- 
band was  with  him ;  to  whom  he  was  pleased  to 
tidk  much  of  his  concerns,  and  gave  him  three 
credentials  for  Spain,  with  private  instructions,  and 
letters  fi>r  his  service :  But  God,  for  our  sins,  dis- 
posed his  Mnjeaty's  affairs  otherwise.  I  went  three 
times  to  pay  my  duty  to  him,  both  ss  1  was  the 
daughter  of  his  servant,  and  wife  of  his  servant. 
The  IsM  time  I  ever  saw  him,  when  I  look  my 
leave,  I  could  not  refrain  from  weeping.  When  he 
had  saluted  me,  I  prayed  to  God  to  preserve  his 
majesty  with  long  life  and  happy  years;  he  stroked 
me  on  the  cheek,  and  said,  *  Child,  if  God  please th 
k  shall  he  so  ?  both  jo\x  and  I  must  submit  to  God's 
will,  andyou  know  in  what  hands  I  am  in;*  then 
turnitig  to  yow  father,  he  said,  *  Be  sure,  Dick,  to 
ten  my  son  all  thai  I  have  said,  and  deliver  those 
letters  to  mv  wife ;  pray  God  bless  her!  I  hope  I 
shall  do  well  ;*  and  taking  him  in  his  arms,  said, 
*  Thou  hast  ever  been  an  honest  msn,  and  I  hope 
God  will  bless  thee,  and  make  thee  a  happy  ser- 
vant to  my  son,  whom  I  have  charged  in  my  letter 
to  continue  his  love,  and  trust  to  you;'  adding,  *  J 
do  promise  you.  that  if  ever  I  am  restored  to  my 
dignity,  I  will  bountifully  reward  you  for  both  your 
lervice  and  suffferinga.'  Thus  did  we  part  from 
ibat  glorioQs  sun,  that  within  a  few  months  after 
was  murdered,  to  the  grief  of  all  Christians  that 
were  not  for:<aken  by  God/' 

These  are  ahnost  raffieient  specimens  of 
the  work  before  ns ;  for  i^  would  not  be  fair  to 
extract  the  whole  substance  of  it.  However, 
we  must  add  the  following  striking  trait  oi 
lieroism  and  de^qted  affection,  especially  as 
we  have  spoken  isll^r  too  disparagingly  of 
the  fair  writer's  endovh^ent  of  those  qualitieB. 
'opoinlof  courage  andtove  to  her  husband 

is  acite  on  a  level,  pethapa  with  any^of  the 


darings  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson, — thong^  we  i 
not  say  that  the  occasion  called  so  clearly  for' 
their  display.    Duiing  their  voyage  to  Portu- 
gal, and— 

*'  When  we  had  joat  passed  the  Strails,  we  saw 
coming  towarda  us,  with  full  sails,  a  Turkish  galley, 
well  manned,  and  we  believed  we  should  be  all 
carried  away  slaves,  for  this  man  had  ao  laden  hia 
ship  with  goods  for  Spain,  that  his  guna  were  use- 
leas,  though  the  ship  carried  sixty  guns.  He  calred 
for  brandy,  and  alter  be  had  well  dranken,  and  all 
his  men,  which  were  near  two  hundred,  he  called ' 
for  arms,  and  cleared  the  deck  as  well  as  he  could, 
resolving  to  fight  rather  than  lose  bis  ship,  which 
was  worth  3O,00M.  This  was  sad  for  us  passengers : 
but  my  husband  bid  us  be  sure  to  keep  in  the  cabin, 
and  not  appear,  the  women,  which  wouM  make  the 
Turks  think  that  we  were  a  man-of-war,  but  if 
they  saw  women,  they  would  take  us  for  merchants, 
and  board  us.  He  went  upon  the  deck,  and  look  a 
gun  atid  bandoliera,  and  sword,  and,  with  the  rest 
of  the  ship's  company,  stood  upon  deck  expecting 
the  arrival  of  the  Turiiish  man-of-war.  This  beast, 
the  captain,  had  locked  me  up  in  the  cabin  r  I  knock- 
ed and  called  long  to  no  purpose,  until  at  length  the 
cabin-boy  came  and  opened  the  door.  I,  all  in 
tears,  desired  bim  to  be  so  sood  as  to  give  me  his 
blue  thrum  cap  be  wore,  antf  his  tarred  coat,  which 
he  did,  and  I  gave  him  half-a-crown,  and  puttine 
them  on,  and  flinging  away  my  night-cloihes,  1 
crept  up  softly  and  stood  upon  the  dcek  by  my 
baabsmi's  side,  as  free  from  sickneaa  and  fear  as,  1 
confess,  from  discretion ;  but  it  was  the  effect  of 
that  passion  which  I  could  never  master. 

"  By  this  time  the  two  vessels  were  engaged  in 
parley,  and  so  well  satisfied  with  speech  and  sight 
of  each  other's  forces,  that  the  Turks'  man-of-war 
tacked  about,  and  we  continued  our  course.  BiH 
when  your  father  saw  it  convenient  to  retreat,  look- 
ing upon  me.  he  blessed  himself,  and  snatched  me 
up  in  his  arms,  saying.  *  Good  God,  that  love  can 
make  this  change !  and  though  he  seemingly  chid 
me,  he  would  laugh  at  it  as  often  as  he  remembered 
that  voyage." 

What  follows  is  almost  as  strong  a  proof  of 
that  "love  which  casteth  out  fear;"  while  it 
is  more  unexceptionable  on  the  score  of  pni- 
dence.  Sir  Richard,  being  in  arms  for  the 
King  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Worcester,  was  af- 
terwards taken  prisoner,  and  brought  to  Lon* 
don :  to  which  place  his  faithful  consort  im- 
mediately repaured,  where,  in  the  midst  of 
her  anxieties^ 

*\  I  met  a  messenger  from  him  with  a  letter,. 
which  advised  me  of  nis  condrtion,  and  told  me  ha 
was  verv  civilly  used,  and  said  little  more,  but  that 
I  shoula  be  in  some  room  at  Clmring  Cross,  where 
he  had^  promise  from  his  keeper  that  he  should  rest 
there  in  my  company  at  dinner-time;  this  was 
meant  to  him  as  a  creat  favour.  I  expected  him 
with  impatience,  ana  on  the  day  appointed  provided 
a  dinner  and  room,  as  ordered,  in  which  I  was  with 
my  father  and  some  more  of  our  friends,  where, 
about  eleven  of  ihe  clock,  we  aaw  hondreds  of 
poor  soldiers,  both  English  and  Scotch,  march  all 
naked  on  foot,  and  many  with  your  father,  who 
w*as  very  cheerful  in  sppearance ;  who,  afier  he  had 
spoken  and  saluted  me  and  his  friends  there,  said, 
'Pray  let  us  not  lose  time,  for  I  know  not  how 
little  I  have  to  spare;  this  is  the  chance  of  war; 
nothing  veriture,  nothing  have;  ao  let  us  sitdowa  ■ 
and  be  merry  whilst  we  may ;'  than  taking  my' 
hand  in  hia,  and  kissing  me,  *  Cease  weeping,  tio. 
other  thing  upon  earth  can  move  me;  remember 
we  are  all  at  God's  disposal.' 

**  During  the  time  of  hia  imprisonment,  I  fisilcd 
not  constanily  to  ao,  whan  the  clock  alruok  fouria  : 
the  momiog,  with  a  dark  lantern  in  my  hand  ail 
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•1*pt«iid  4in  frol,  from  mylodgimp  in  Chancery 
Lwie,  at  mv  cousin  Yoang*8,  to  Whitehall,  in  at 
the  eniry  that  went  out  of  King  Street  into  the 
bowling-green.  There  I  would  go  under  his  window 
and  sohly  call  him  ;  he,  after  the  first  time  except- 
ed, neTer  failed  to  put  out  his  head  at  the  first  call ; 
thus  we  talked  together,  and  sometimes  I  was  so 
wet  with  the  rain,  that  it  went  in  at  my  neck  and 
oot  at  my  heels.  He  directed  how  F  should  make 
my  addresses,  which  I  did  ever  to  their  general, 
Cromwell,  who  had  a  great  respect  for  your  father, 
and  would  have  bought  him  off  to  his  service,  upon 
may  terms. 

**  Being  one  day  to  solicit  for  my  busband^s 
liberty  for  a  time,  he  bid  me  brine,  the  next  day.  a 
certincate  from  a  physician  that  lie;  was  really  ill. 
Immediately  I  went  to  Dr.  Batters,  that  was  by 
chance  both  physician  to  Cromwell  and  to  our 
family,  who. gave  me  one  verv  favourable  in  my 
busband^B  behalf.  I  delivered  it  at  the  Council 
Chamber,  at  three  of  the  clock  that  aftemooii.  as 
he  conimanded  me,  and  he  himself  moved,  that 
aeeing  they  could  make  no  use  of  his  imprisonment, 
whereby  to  lighten  them  in  their  business,  that  he 
might  have  his  libeny  upon  40002.  bail,  to  take  a 
course  of  physic,  he  being  dangerously  ill.  Many 
sp«ke  agams't  it ;  but  most  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who 
said  he  would  be  as  instrumental,  for  ought  he 
knew,  to  hang  them  all  that  sat  there,  if  ever  he 
had  opportunity  ;  but  if  he  had  Ubery  for  a  time, 
that  he  might  take  the  engnorement  before  he  went 
ont;  upon  which  Cromwelfsaid,  'I  never  knew 
that  the  engagement  was  a  medicine  for  the  scor- 
batic !'  They,  hearing  i  heir  general  say  so,  thought 
it  obliged  him,  and  so  ordered  him  his  libeny  upon 
bail.'> 

Them  are  specumens  of  what  we  think  oeet 
in  the  work ;  oat,  as  there  may  be  readers 
who  would  take  an  interest  in  her  description 
of  court  ceremonies,  or,  at  least,  like  to  see 
how  she  manages  them,  we  shall  conclude 
with  a  little  fragment  of  such  a  description. 

"  Thii  afternoon  I  went  to  pay  my  visit  to  the 
Duchess  of  Albuquerque.    When  I  came  to  take 


coach,  (he  soldiers  stood  to  their  arms,  and  the 
lieutenant  that  held  the  colours  displaying  them, 
which  is  never  done  to  any  one  but  kings,  or  such 
as  represent  their  persons:  I  stood  stitl  all  the 
while,  then  at  the  lowering  of  the  colours  lo  the 
ground,  they  received  for  them  a  low  courtesy  from 
me,  and  for  himself  a  bow ;  then  taking  coach,  with 
very  many  persons,  boih  in  coaches  and  on  foot,  I 
went  to  the  duke*8  palace,  where  I  was  again  re- 
ceived by  a  guard  of  his  excellency*8,  with  the 
same  ceremony  of  the  king^s  colours  as  before. 
Then  I  was  received  by  the  duke's  brother  and 
near  a  hundred  persons  of  quality.  I  laid  my  hand 
upon  the  wrist  of  his  excellency's  right  hand;  he 
putting  his  cloak  thereupon,  as  the  Spanish  fashion 
IS,  went  up  the  stairs,  upon  the  top  of  which  stood 
the  duchess  and  her  daughter,  who  received  me  with 
great  civility,  putting  me  into  every  door,  and  all 
my  children,  till  we  came  to  sit  down  in  her  excel- 
lency's chamber,  where  she  placed  me  upon  her 
right  hand,  upon  cushions,  as  the  fashion  of  this 
court  is,  being  very  rich,  and  laid  upon  Persian 
carpets." 

*•  The  two  dukes  embraced  my  husband  with 
great  kindness,  welcoming  him  to  the  place,  and 
the  Duke  of  Medina  Ceii  led  me  to  ray  coach,  an 
honour  that  he  had  never  done  any  but  once,  when 
be  waited  on  your  queen  to  help  her  on  the  Hke 
occasion.  The  Duke  d' Alcala  led  my  eldest  daugh- 
ter, and  the  younger  led  my  second,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Cadiz,  Don  Aniomo  de  Pimentel,  led  the* 
third.    Mrs.  Kestian  carried  Betty  in  her  arms." 

There  is  great  choice  of  this  sort  for  those 
who  like  it;  and  not  a  little  of  the  more 
solemn  and  still  duller  discussion  of  diplomatic 
etiquette  and  precedence.  But,  independent 
of  these,  and  of  the  genealogies  and  obitua- 
ries^ which  are  not  altogether  without  interest, 
there  is  enough  both  of  heart,  and  sense,  ana 
observation,  in  these  memoirs,  at  once  to  re<» 
pay  centle  and  intelligent  readers  for  the 
trouble  of  perusing  them,  and  to  stamp  a 
character  of  amiableness  and  respectability 
on  the  memory  of  their  author. 


{IXovtmhtv  1825.) 

Memoirs  of  Samuel  Pepts,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in  the  Reien  of  Charle§ 
II.  and  James  IL,  comprising  his  Diary  from  1659  to  1669,  deciphered  by  the  Rev.  J(^n 
Smith,  A.B.,  of  St.  John^s  College j  Cambridse,  from  the  original  Shorthand  MS.  in  the 
Pepysian  Library,  and  a  Selection  from  his  Private  Correspondence,  Edited  by  Richaro 
Lord  Bratbrooke.     2  vols.  4to.    London :  1S25. 


We  have  a  great  indulgence,  we  confess, 
for  the  taste,  or  curiosity,  or  whatever  it  may 
be  called,  that  gives  its  value  to  such  publica- 
tions as  this;  and  are  inclined  to  think  the 
desire  of  knowing,  pretty  minutely,  the  man- 
ners and  habits  of  former  times, — of  under- 
standing, in  all  their  details,  the  character  and 
ordinary  way  of  life  and  conversation  of  our 
forefathers — a  very  liberal  and  laudable  de- 
sire ;  and  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with 
that  hankering  after  contemporary  slander, 
with  which  this  age  is  so  miserably  infested, 
and  so  justly  reproached.  It  is  not  only  curi- 
ous to  see  from  what  beginnings,  and  by  what 
Bteps^  we  have  come  to  be  what  we  are : — 
But  it  is  most  important,  for  the  future  and 
Hn  the  presenti  to  asoertain  what  practices, 


and  tastes,  and  principles,  have  been  com- 
monly found  associated  or  disunited :  And 
as,  in  uncultivated  lands,  we  can  often  judjge 
of  their  inherent  fertility  by  the  quality  of  the 
weeds  they  spontaneously  produce  —  so  we 
may  leam.  by  such  an  inspection  of  the  moral 
growths  oi  a  coimtry,  compared  with  its  sub  - 
sequent  history,  what  prevailing  manners  are 
inciicative  of  vice  or  ot  virtue— what  existing 
follies  foretell  approachRig  wisdom  —  what 
forms  of  licentiousness  cive  promise  of  com 
ing  purity,  and  what  of  deeper  degradation— 
what  uncertain  lights,  in  short,  announce  the 
rising,  and  what  me  setting  stm !  While,  in 
like  manner^  we  may  trace  m  the  same  records 
the  connection  of  public  and  private  moral ity, 
and  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  gmem* 
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men!  and  manners ; — aitd  discoTer  what  indi- 
vidual corruptions  spring  from  political  di*- 
honour  —  what  domestic  profligacy  leads  to 
the  sacrifice  of  freedom — and  what  national 
yhrtues  are  most  likely  to  resist  the  oppres- 
sions, or  yield  to  the  seductions  of  courts. 

Of  all  these  things  History  tells  us  little — 
and  yet  they  are  the  most  important  that  she 
coulu  have  oeen  employed  in  recording.  She 
has  been  contented,  however,  for  the  most 
part,  with  detailing  merely  the  broad  and  ap- 
parent results — ^the  great  public  events  and 
transactions,  in  which  the  true  working  prin- 
ciples of  its  destiny  have  their  end  and  con- 
Bttmmation  j  and  points  only  to  the  wrecks  or 
t))e  triumphs  that  float  down  the  tide  of  human 
affairs,  without  giving  us  any  light  as  to  those 
p-ound  currents  by  which  its  central  masses 
are  governed,  and  of  which  those  superficial 
syppearances  are,  in  most  caseS)  the  necessary 
though  unsuspected  effects. 

Every  one  feels,  we  think,  bow  necessary 
this  information  is,  if  we  wisn  to  understand 
what  anti(}uity  really  was,  and  what  manner 
of  men  existed  in  former  generations.  How 
vaffue  and  un8ati8factor}%  without  it,  are  all 
publio  annals  and  records  of  dynasties  and 
oattles— of  how  little  interest  to  private  indi- 
viduals—of how  little  use  even  to  philosophers 
and  statesmen!  Before  we  can  apply  any 
example  in  history,  or  even  comprehend  its 
actual  import,  we  must  know  something  of 
the  character,  both  of  the  age  and  of  the  per- 
sons to  which  it  belongs — and  understand  a 
^od  deal  of  the  temper,  tastes,  and  occupa- 
tions, both  of  the  actors  and  the  sufferers. — 
Good  and  evil,  in  truth,  change  natures,  with 
a  change  of  those  circumstances;  and  we 
may  be  lamenting  as  the  most  intolerable  of 
calamities,  what  was  scarcely  felt  as  an  inflic- 
tion, by  those  on  whom  it  fell.  Without  this 
knowledge,  therefore,  the  most  striking  and 
important  events  are  mere  wonders,  to  be 
stared  at — altogether  barren  of  instruction — 
and  probably  leading  us  astray,  even  as  occa- 
sions of  sympathy  or  moral  emotion.  Those 
minute  details,  in  short,  which  History  has  so 
often  rejected  as  below  her  dignity,  are  india- 
pensable  to  give  life,  certainty,  or  reality  to 
ner  delineations;  and  we  should  have  little 
hesitation  in  asserting,  that  no  history  is  really 
worth  any  thing,  unless  it  relate  to  a  people 
and  an  age  of  which  we  have  also  those  hum- 
bler and  more  private  memorials.  It  is  not  in 
the  grand  tragedy,  or  rather  the  epic  fictions^ 
of  History,  that  we  learn  the  true  condition  ot 
former  ages — the  real  character  of  past  gene- 
rations, or  even  the  actual  effects  that  were 
produced  on  society  or  individuals  at  the  time, 
by  the  great  events  that  are  there  so  solemnly 
recorded.  If  we  have  not  some  remnants  or 
some  infusion  of  the  Comedy  of  middle  life, 
we  neither  have  any  idea  of  the  state  and 
colour  of  the  general  existence,  nor  any  just 
understanding  of  the  transactions  about  which 
we  are  reading. 

For  what  we  know  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
fijr  example — ^for  all  that  enables  us  to  ima- 
gine what  sort  of  thing  it  would  have  been  to 

^e  lived  among  them,  or  even  what  effects 


were  prodneed  on  tlw  meie^of  AtliMis«>r 

Sparta  by  the  battles  of  Marathon  or  Salamift 
we  are  indebted  not  so  much  to  the  historiel^ 
of  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  or  Thueydides^  rb 
to  the  Deipnosophists  of  Athenceus-^Uhe  ane<v 
dotes  of  Plutarch — ^the  introductory  and  inci- 
dental |ta8sajp;es  of  the  Platonic  djalogae^— 
the  details  of  some  of  the  private  orationft-- 
and  parts  of  the  plays  of  Plautus  and  TerencOi 
apparently  copied  from  the  Greek  comedies. 
For  our  personal  knowledge  of  the  Romans^ 
again,  we  do  not  look  to  Livy,  or  Dionysims — 
or  even  to  Cssar,  Sallust,  or  Tacitus;  but  to 
Horace,  Petrohius,  Juvenal,  and  the  other 
satirists — ^to  incidental  notices  in  the  Orations 
and  Dialogues  of  Cicero — and  above  all  to  his 
invalnable  letters, — ^followed  up  by  those  of 
Pliny, — ^to  intimations  in  Plutarch,  and  Seneca, 
and  Lucian — to  the  books  of  the  Civil  law — 
and  the  biographies  and  anecdotes  of  the 
Empire,  from  Suetonius  to  Procopiuo.  Of  the 
feudal  times — the  heroic  age  of^  modem  Eu- 
rope—we  have  fortunately  more  abundaiit  and 
minute  information,  both  in  the  Romances  of 
chivalry,  which  embody  all  the  details  of 
upper  liie ;  and  in  the  memoirs  and  chronicles 
of  such  writers  as  Commines  and  Froissart, 
which  are  filled  with  so  many  individual  pic- 
tures and  redundant  particularities,  as  to  leave 
us  scarcely  any  thing  more  to  learn  or  to  wi^ 
for,  as  to  the  manners  and  character,  the  tem- 
per and  habits,  and  even  the  daily  life  and 
conversation  of  the  predominating  classes  of 
society,  who  then  stood  for  every  thin^r  in 
those  countries :  And.  even  with  regaid  to 
their  serfs  and  vassals,  we  are  not  without 
most  distinct  and  intelligible  lights — ^both  in 
scattered  passages  of  the  works  we  have  al- 
ready referred  to^  in  various  ancient  ballads 
and  legends  relatmg  to  their  condition,  and  in 
such  invaluable  records  as  the  humorous  and 
more  familiar  tales  of  our  immortal  Chaucer. 
For  the  character  and  ordinary  life  of  our 
more  immediate  ancestry,  we  may  be  said  to 
owe  our  chief  knowledge  of  it  to  Shakespeare, 
and  the  comic  dramatists  by  whom  he  was 
succeeded — reinforced  and  supported  by  the 
infinite  quantity  of  obscure  anci  insiguincant 
noatter  which  tne  industry'  of  his  commenta- 
tors has  brought  back  to  hght  for  his  elucidap 
tion — and  which  the  matchless  charm  of  hia 
popularity  has  again  rendered  both  interesting 
and  familiar,  l^e  mannere  and  habits  of  stiS 
later  times  are  known  to  us,  not  by  any  means 
by  our  public  histories,  but  by  the  writers  of 
farces  and  comedies,  polite  essays,  libels,  and 
satires — by  collections  of  private  letters,  Lite 
those  of  Gray,  Swift,  Arouthnot,  and  Lord 
Orford — by  private  memoirs  or  journals,  such 
as  those  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Hutchinson,  Swift's 
Journal  to  Stella,  and  Doddington's  Diary — 
and,  in  still  later  times,  by  the  best  of  our  gay 
and  satirical  novels — by  caricature  prints — by 
the  better  newspapers  and  magazmes, — and 
by  various  minute  accounts  (in  the  manner  of 
BioswelPs  Life  of  Johnson)  of  the  private  life 
and  conversation  of  distinguished  individuals. 
The  work  before  us  r^tes  to  a  period  of 
which  we  have  already  verj  considerable 
memorials.    But  it  is,  notwithstanding^  of 
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mimmA  wad  enriacity.  A  good 
'  what  U  eontaiikft  derives,  no  doubt,  its 
ehiei' interest  from  haring  happened  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  years  ago:  But  there  is  little 
of  it  that  does  not,  for  that  very  reason,  throw 
valuable  lights  on  our  intermediate  history. 
It  ooasists,  as  the  title  shows,  cf  a  very  minute 
aod  oopious  Diary,  continued  from  the  year 
1669  to  1669— 4ma  a  correspondence,  much 
less  perfect  and  contmuous,  down  nearly  to 
lire  death  of  the  author  in  1703.  Fortunately 
for  the  public  part  of  the  story,  the  author 
vas,  from  the  Yetj  beginning,  m  immediate 
GDBtact  with  pNsrsons  in  high  office  and  about 
ooart — and,  still  more  fortunately  for  the  pri- 
vate part,  seems  to  have  been  possessed  of 
the  most  extraordinary  activity,  and  the  most 
indiscriminating.  insatiable,  and  miscelJaue- 
ooa  curiosity,  that  ever  prompted  the  re- 
searchesj  or  supplied  the  pen,  of  a  daily 
f^ionicler.  Although  excessively  busy  and 
diligent  in  his  attendance  at  his  office,  he 
finds  time  to  go  to  every  play,  to.  every  exe- 
cution, to  every  procession,  fire,  concert,  riot, 
trialy  review,  city  feast,  public  dissebtiim,  or 

S'otnre  gallery  that  he  can  hear  of.  Nay. 
tore  seems  scarcely  to  have  been  a  school 
examination,  a  wedding,  christening,  charity 
sermon,  bull-baiting,  philosophical  meeting, 
or  private  merry-makuig^  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, at  which  he  was  not  sure  to  nuike  his 
appearance,  and  mindful  to  record  all  the 
i^iculars.  He  is  the  first  to  hear  all  the 
court  scandal,  and  all  the  public  news — to 
observe  the  changes  of  fashions^  and  the 
downfal  of  parties — ^to  pick  up  £Eunily  gossip, 
and  to  retail  philosopnical  mtelligence — to 
criticise  every  new  house  or  carriage  that  is 
built — every  new  book  or  new  beauty  that 
appears-— every  measure  the  King  adopts, 
and  every  mistress  he  discards. 

For  the  rest  of  his  character,  he  appears  to. 
have  been  an  easy  temi>ered,  compassionate, 
and  kind  man;  combining  an  extraordinary 
diligence  and  regularity  in  his  official  busi- 
ness and  domestic  economy,  with  a  singular 
love  of  gossip,  amusement,  and  all  kinds  of 
miscellaneous  information — a  devoted  attach- 
ment, and  almost  ludicrous  admiration  of  his 
trife,  with  a  wonderful  devotion  to  the  King's 
mistresses,  and  the  fair  sex  in  general,  and 
rather  a  suspicious  familiarity  with  various 
pretty  actresses  and  singers;  and,  above  all, 
a  practical  sagacity  and  cunning  in  the  man- 
agement of  affairs,  with  so  much  occasional 
wedulity,  puerility,  and  folly,  as  would  often 
tempt  us  to  set  him  down  for  a  driveller. 
Though  bom  with  good  blood  in  his  veins, 
and  a  kinsman,  indeed^  of  his  great  patron, 
the  first  Earl  of  Sandwich,  he  had  nothing  to 
boast  of  in  his  immediate  progenitors,  b^g 
born  the  son  of  a  tailor  in  London,  and  enter- 
43g  on  life  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  poverty.  It 
ipas  probably  from  this  ignoble  vocation  of  his 
fether,  that  he  derived  that  hereditary  taste 
fbr  dress  which  makes  such  a  conspicuous 
^are  in  his  Diary.  The  critical  ana  afiec- 
tionate  notices  of  doublets,  doaks,  beavers, 
perifwigs,  and  ^word-belts,  actually  outnum- 
vering,  we  think,  all  the  entries  oa  any  other 


flfeibjeofr  whatever,  and  plainly  engfOsmnr^^Ven 
iutiia  most  agitating  circumstances,  no  ffiRiraU 
share  of  the  author's  attention.  Perhaps  it  is: 
to  the  same  blot  in  his  scutcheon,  that  we 
should  trace  a  certain  want  of  manliness  in 
his  whole  character  and  deportment.  Certain 
it  is-  at  least,  that  there  is  room  for  such  an: 
imputation.  He  appears  before  us,  from  first 
to  Jast,  with  the  true  temper,  habits,  and  man* 
nersof  an  CTnderling^— obsequious  to  his  supe- 
riors—civil and  smooth  to  all  men-^-ktvish  in 
attentions  to  persons  of  influence  whom  he 
difthkes— and  afraid  and  ashamed  of  being 
seen  with  his.  best  friends  and  benefactcffs, 
when  they  are  supposed  to  be  out  of  favour 
— most  solicitous  to  keep  out  of  quarrels  of 
all  sorts — and  ensuring  his  own  safety,  not 
only  by  too  humble  and  pacific  a  bearmg  in 
scenes  of  contention,  but  by  such  stretches  of 
simulation  and  dissimulation  as  we  cannot 
easily  reconcile  to  our  notion  of  a  heave  and 
honourable  man. 

To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  is  this  carried, 
that,  though  living  in  times  of  great  actua], 
and  greater  apprehended  chaises,  it  is  with 
difficulty  that  we  can  guess^  even  from  this 
most  copious  and  unreserved  record  of  his  in- 
most thoughts;  what  were  really  his  political 
opinions^  or  wnether  he  ever  had  any.  We 
learn,  indeed,  from  one  passage,  that  in  his 
early  youth  he  had  been  an  ardent  Bound* 
head,  and  had  in  that  capacity  attended  with 
exultation  the  execution  of  the  King — observ- 
ing to  one  of  his  companions  at  the  time,  that 
if  he  had  been  to  maKe  a  sermon  on  the  occa** 
sion,  he  would  have  chosen  for  his  text  ther 
words,  ^^The  memory  of  the  wicked  shall 
rot."  This,  to  be  sure,  was  when  he  was 
only  in  his  eighteenth  year — ^bot  he  seems 
afterwards  to  have  accepted  of  a  small  office 
in  the  Republican.  Court  of  Exchequer,  of 
which  he  is  in  possession  for  some  time  after 
the  commencement  of  his  Diary.  That  work 
begins  in  January  1659,  while  Monk  was  on 
his  march  from  Scotland;  and  yet,  not  oolr 
does  he  continue  to  frequent  the  society  of 
Harrington,  Hazlerigge,  and  other  staunch 
republicans,  but  never  once  expresses  any 
wish  of  his  own,  either  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Royalty,  or  the  continuance  of  the  Pro* 
teotorate,  till  after  he  is  actually  at  sea  vnth 
Lord  Sandwich,  with  the  ships  that  brought 
Charles  back  from  Breda !  Alter  the  Restora- 
tion is  consolidated,  indeed,  and  he  has  got  a 
good  office  in  the  Admiralty,  he  has  recorded^ 
amply  enough,  his  anxiety  for  the  permanency 
of  the  ancient  dynasty — though  he  cannot 
help,  every  now  and  then,  reprobating  the 
profligacy,  wastefulness,  and  neglect  of  the 
new  government,  and  contrasting  them  disad- 
vantageously  with  the  economy,  energy,  and 
popularity,  of,  most  of  the  measures  ot  the 
Usurper.  While  we  give  him  credit,  there- 
fore, for  great  candour  and  impartiality  in  the 
private  judgments  which  he  has  here  record- 
ed, we  can  scarcely  pay  him  the  compliment 
of  saying  that  he  has  any  political  principles 
whatever— or  any,  at  least,  for  which  he 
would  ever  have  dreamed  of  hazarding  his 
own  worldly  prosperity. 
q2 
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Another  indication  of  the  rame  low  and 
ignoble  turn  of  mind  is  to  be  found,  we  think, 
in  his  penurioas  anxiety  about  his  money — 
the  intense  satisfaction  with  which  he  watcnes 
its  increase,  and  the  sordid  and  vulgar  cares 
to  which  he  condescends,  to  check  its  ex- 
penditure. Even  after  he  is  in  possession  of 
a  great  income,  he  goes  and  sits  by  the  tailor 
till  he  sees  him  sew  all  the  buttons  on  his 
doublet — and  spends  four  or  five  hours,  of  a 
very  busy  day,  m  watching  the  coach-maker 
laying  on  the  coats  of  varnish  on  the  body  of 
his  coach !  When  he  gives  a  dinner,  he  knows 
exactly  what  every  dish  has  cost  him — and 
teUs  a  lon^  story  of  his  paddling  half  the 
night  with  his  fingers  in  the  dirt,  dicing  up 
some  money  he  had  buried  in  a  garc^n,  and 
conveying  it  with  his  own  hand&  with  many 
fears  and  contrivances,  safely  back  to  his 
house.  With  all  this,  however,  he  is  charit- 
able to  the  poor,  kind  to  his  servants  and  de- 
pendents^ and  very  indulgent  to  all  the  mem- 
oirs of  his  family — though  we  find  him  chron- 
icling his  own  munificence  in  helping  to  fit 
out  his  wife's  brother,  when  he  goes  abroad 
to  push  his  fortune,  by  presenting"  him  with 
"  ten  shillings— and  a  coat  that  I  had  by  me 
—a  close-bodied,  light-coloured,  cloth  coat — 
with  a  gold  edging  on  each  seam — that  was 
the  lace  of  mv  wife's  best  petticoat,  when  I 
married  her!'' 

As  we  conceive,  a  good  deal,  not  onljr  of 
the  interest,  but  of  the  authority  and  just 
construction  of  the  information  contained  in 
the  work,  depends  on  the  reader  having  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  individual  by  whom 
it  is  furnished,  we  think  we  cannot  do  better 
than  b^in  our  extracts  with  a  few  citations 
illustrative  of  the  author's  own  character, 
habits,  and  condition,  as  we  have  already  at- 
tempted to  sketch  them.  The  very  first  entry 
exhibits  some  of  his  peculiarities.  He  was 
then  only  twenty-seven  years  of  ace — and 
had  been  received,  though  not  with  much 
honour,  into  the  house  of  his  kinsman  Sir  Ed- 
ward Montague,  afterwards  Earl  of  Sandwich. 
This  is  his  condition  in  the  beginning  of  1659. 

I*  Jan.  lat  (Lord's  day).  This  morning,  (we 
living  lafely  in  the  garret,)  I  rose,  put  on  my  suit 
with  great  skirts,  having  not  lately  worn  any  other 
clothes  bat  them.  Went  to  Mr  Gunning's  chapel 
9t  Exeter  House,  &c.  Dined  at  home  m  the  garret, 
where  my  wife  dressed  the  remains  of  a  turkey, 
and  in  the  doing:  of  it  she  burned  her  hand.  I  staid 
at  home  the  whole  afternoon,  looking  over  my  ac- 
counts ;  then  went  with  my  wife  to  my  father's,  &c. 
— ^.  From  the  Hall  I  called  at  home,  and  so  went 
to  Mr.  Crewe's  (my  wife  she  was  to  go  to  her 
Other's),  and  Mr.  Moore  and  I  and  another  genile- 
Rian  went  out  and  drank  a  cup  of  ale  together  in  (he 
new  market,  and  there  I  eat  some  bread  and  cheese 
for  my  dinner." 

His  nassion  for  dress  breaks  out  in  every 
page  almost ;  but  we  shall  insert  only  one  or 
two  of  the  early  entries,  to  give  the  reader  a 
notion  of  the  style  of  it. 

'*  lOtb.  This  day  I  put  on  my  new  silk  suit,  the 
TTst  that  exer  I  wore  in  my  life.— 12th.  Home,  and 
^Iled  my  wife,  and  took  her  to  Clodins'  to  a  great 
ircdding  of  Nan  Hartlib  to  Mynheer  Roder,  which 
Was  kept  at  Goring  House  with  very  great  state, 
OOM    and  noble  company.     But  among  all  the 


beauties  there,  my  wife  wasthouglit  the  grea«csir'> 
13th.  Up  early,  the  first  day  that  I  pat  on  my  bbck 
camlett  coat  with  silver  buttons.  'l*o  Mr.  Spoiw« 
whom  I  found  in  his  night-gown,  &c. — 14io.  'To 
the  Privy  Scale,  and  thence  to  my  Lord's,  wbers 
Mr.  Piin  the  tailor  and  I  agreed  upon  making  me  a 
velvet  coat. — 25th.  This  night  W.  Hewer  brought 
mo  home  from  Mr.  Pirn's  my  velvet  coat  and  cap, 
the  first  that  ever  I  had.  1  his  the  first  jay  that 
ever  I  saw  my  wife  wear  black  patches  since  wa 
were  married. — My  wife  seemed  very  pretty  to-day, 
it  being  the  first  time  I  had  given  her  leave  to  weam 
a  black  patch. — 22d.  This  morning,  hearing  that  iha 
Queene  grows  worse  again,  I  sent  to  stop  the  mak- 
ing of  my  velvet  cloak,  till  I  see  whether  she  lives 
or  dies. — ^30ih.  To  my  great  sorrow  find  myself 
43Z.  worse  than  I  was  the  last  month,  which  was 
then  7602.,  and  now  it  is  but  7172.  But  it  hath 
chiefly  arisen  from  my  layings  out  in  clothes  for 
myself  and  wife;  viz.  for  her  about  12i.  and  for 
myself  552.,  or  thereabouts  ;  having  made  myself  a 
velvet  cloak,  two  new  cloth  skirts,  black,  plain 
both ;  a  new  shag  gown,  trimmed  with  gold  but- 
tons and  twist f  with  a  new  hat,  and  silk  tops  for  niy 
legs,  and  many  other  things,  being  resolved  henoe« 
forward  to  go  like  myself.  And  also  two  perriwiggs, 
one  whereof  costs  me  32.  and  the  other  40«.  I  have 
worn  neither  yet,  but  will  begin  next  week,  God 
willing. — 29tb.  Lord's  day.  I'bis  morning  I  pot 
on  my  best  black  cloth  suit,  trimmed  with  scarwtl 
ribbon,  very  neat,  with  my  cloak  lined  with  velvett, 
and  a  new  beaver,  which  altogether  is  very  noble, 
with  my  black  silk  knit  canons  I  bought  a  month 
ago. — ^30th.  Up,  and  put  on  a  new  summer  black 
bombazin  suit ;  and  being  come  now  to  an  agree* 
ment  with  my  barber  lo  keep  my  perriwig  in  good 
order  at  20s.  a  year,  I  am  like  to  go  very  spraoe, 
more  than  I  used  to  do. — 31st.  Tliis  day  Igota 
little  rent  in  nny  new  fine  camlett  cloak  with  the 
latch  of  Sir 6.  Carteret's  door;  but  it  is  darned  up 
at  my  tailor's,  that  it  will  be  no  great  blemish  to  it ; 
but  it  troubled  me." 

This,  we  suppose,  is  enough— though  there 
are  more  than  nve  hundred  such  notices  at  the 
service  of  any  curious  reader.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed what  a  treat  a  Coronation  would  be  to 
such  a  fancier  of  fine  clothes ;  and  accordingly^ 
we  have  a  most  rapturous  description  of  it,  m 
all  its  glory.  The  King  and  the  Duke  of  York 
in  their  morning  dresses  were,  it  seems,  "but 
very  plain  men ;"  but,  when  attired  in  their 
"  most  rich  embroidered  suits  and  cloaks,  they 
looked  most  noble."  Indeed,  after  some  lime, 
he  assures  us,  that  "  the  show  was  so  glorious 
with  gold  and  silver,  that  we  are  not  able  to 
look  at  it  any  longer,  our  eyes  being  so  much 
overcome !" 

Asa  specimen  of  the  credulity  and  twaddU 
which  constitutes  another  of  tne  staples  of 
this  collection,  the  reader  may  take  me  fol- 
lowing. 

**  19th.  Waked  with  a  very  high  wind,  and  said 
to  my  wife,  *  I  pray  God  I  hear  not  of  the  death  of 
any  great  person, — this  wind  is  so  high  !*  fearing 
that  the  Queene  mieht  be  dead.  So  up ;  and  gmng 
by  coach  with  Sir  W.  Batten  and  Sir  J.  Minnes  to 
St.  James\  they  tell  me  that  Sir  VV.  Compton,  who 
it  is  true  had  been  a  little  sickly  for  a  week  or  fort- 
night, but  was  very  well  upon  Friday  night  last,  at 
the  Tangier  Committee  with  us,  was  dead.— died 
yesterday:  at  which  I  was  most  exceedingly  ntr- 
vrised, — he  being,  end  so  all  the  world  saying  that 
he  was,  one  of  the  worthy ett  nun  and  best  ojicers  of 
State  now  in  England.' 

'*23d.  To  Westminster  Abbey,  and  there  did 
see  all  the  tonribs  very  finely ;  havinff  one  with  m 
alone  (there  being  no  other  company  this  day  toaesi 
the  tombs,  it  being  Shrove-Tuesday) :  and  here  w« 
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Si  see,  by  partienlar  fiiToiir,  the  body  of  Queen 
Kttfaerine  of  V«loit;*-«nd  I  had  the  upper  part  of 
her  body  in  my  hands,— ^nd  I  did  kiea  her  mouth  ! 
"■^reflerting  upon  it  ihat  I  did  kiss  a  queene,  and 
that  thie  was  my  birth  day, — thirty-six  years  old ! 
-^faat  I  did  kiss  a  qnaene !  Bat  here  this  man,  who 
seems  to  understand  well,  tells  me  that  the  saying 
is  not  true  that  she  was  never  buried ,^-for  she  was 
btttied-T-Only  when  Henry  the  Seventh  built  his 
chapel,  she  was  taken  up  end  laid  in  this  wooden 
cemn ;  but  I  did  there  see  that  in  it  the  body  was 
biirted  in  a  leaden  one,  which  remains  under  the 
bedy  to  this  day,  Sec.  &c. — 29th.  We  sat  under  the 
boxes,  and  saw  the  fine  ladies ;  among  others,  my 
Lady  Kcrnegu^,  who  is  most  devilishly  painted. 
And  so  home — it  being  mighty  pleasure  to  go  alone 
with  my  poor  wife  in  a  coach  oi  our  own  to  a  play ! 
and  makes  us  appear  miehty  great,  I  think,  in  the 
world ;  at  least,  neater  than  ever  I  could,  or  my 
friends  for  me,  nave  onoe  expected;  or,  I  think, 
thai)  ever  any  of  my  family  ever  yet  lived  in  mv 
memory — ^but  my  cosen  Pepys  in  Salisbury  Court.'' 

Or  the  following  memorandums  of  his 
txaTels. 

**  A  mig^hty  cold  and  windy,  but  clear  day ;  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Medway  running 
winding  up  and  down  mightily, — and  a  very  fine 
country :  and  I  went  a  little  out  of  (he  way  to  have 
visited  Sir  John  Bankes,  but  he  at  Ix>ndon  ;  hut  here 
I  had  a  sicht  of  bis  seat  and  house,  the  outside,  which 
is  an  old  abbey  just  like  Hinchingbroke.  and  as 
S[Ood  at  least,  and  mightily  finely  placed  by  the 
river;  and  he  keeps  the  grounds  about  it,  and 
walks  and  the  house,  very  handsome :  I  was  might- 
ily pleased  with  the  sight  of  it.  Thence  to  Mnyd- 
stone,  which  I  had  a  mighty  mind  to  see,  having 
never  been  there;  and  walked  all  up  and  down  the 
town,~^nd  up  to  the  top  of  the  steeple — and  hod  a 
noble  view,  and  then  down  again :  and  in  the  town 
did  see  an  old  man  beating  of  flax !  and  did  step 
ifito  the  barn  and  give  him  money,  and  saw  thai 
piece  of  husbandry,  which  I  never  saw ;  and  it  is 
very  pretty  !  In  the  street  also  I  did  buy  and  send 
to  our  inne.  the  Bell,  a  dish  of  fresh  fish.  And  so 
having  walked  all  round  the  town,  and  found  it  very 
»reity  as  most  towns  T  ever  saw,  though  not  very 
lig,  and  people  of  good  fashion  in  it,  we  io  our  inne 
aim  had  a  g<)od  dinner ;  and  a  barber  came  to  me 
and  there  trimmed  me,  that  I  might  be  clean  against 
night  to  go  to  Mrs.  Allen.-dcc. 

*'  So  all  over  the  plain  by  th^  sight  of  the  steeple 
(the  plain  hij;h  and  low)  to  Salisbury  by  night ;  hut 
before  I  came  to  the  town,  I  saw  a  great  fortifica- 
tion, and  there  light,  and  to  it  and  in  it !  and  find  it 
prodigious !  so  as  to  /f'gAf  me  to  be  in  it  all  alone, 
St  that  time  of  night^t  being  dark.  I  understand 
since  it  to  be  that*  that  is  called  Old  Sarum.  Come 
10  the  Geori^e  Inne,  where  lay  in  a  silk  bed ;  and 
very  good  diet,  &c.  &c.^'22d.  So  the  three  women 
behind  W  Hewer,  Murford.  and  our  guide,  and  I 
aingle  to  Stonehenge,  over  the  plain,  wid'somerreat 
kiUst  even  to  fright  ua!  Come  thii  her,  ana  find 
them  as  prodigious  as  an^  tales  I  ever  heard  of 
them,  aitd  worth  going  this  journey  to  see.  God 
knows  what  their  use  was:  they  are  hard  to  tell, 
but  yet  may  be  told. — 12th.  Friday.  Up,  findinff 
our  beds  good,  hut  lousy;  which  made  us  merry  1 
— 9ih.  Up,  and  got  ready,  and  eat  our  breakfast ; 
and  then  took  coach:  and  the  poor,  as  they  did 
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yesterday,  did  stand  at  the  coach  to  have  someihins 

Siven  them,  as  they  do  to  all  sreat  persons;  and! 
id  give  them  something!  ana  the  town  music  did 


also  come  and  play;  but.  Lord!  what  sad  m\\f\c 
they  made !  So  throueh  the  town,  and  observe^  at 
our  College  of  Magdalene  the  po$t$  new  painted  ! 
and  underfttand  that  the  Vice- Chancellor  is  there 
this  year." 

Thov^  a  great  playgoer,  we  cannot  say 
much  for  his  taste  in  plays,  or  indeed  in  litera- 
fttteioKenerel.  Of  tne  iMlkbummer's  Dream, 


he  says,  "it  is  the  most  hisipid,  ridtcnlom 
play  I  ever  saw  in  my  life."  And  he  is  al- 
most equally  dissatisfied  with  the  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  and  Henry  the  IV.  To  make 
amends,  however,  for  these  misjndgments,  he 
is  often  much  moved  by  the  conconl  of  sweet 
BOimds;  and  has^  in  tne  following  passa^ 
described  the  efiects  they  produced  on  him, 
in  a  way  that  mnst  be  admitted  to  be  original 
The  Vir^n  Martyr  (of  Massinger),  he  says^ 
was  ''  mighty  pleasant !  Not  that  the  play  ii 
worth  much,  but  it  is  finely  acted  by  Beck 
Marshall.  But  that  which  did  please  me  be^ 
yond  any  thing  in  the  whole  world,  was  the 
wind-musique  when  the  angel  comes  down : 
which  is  so  sweet  that  it  ravished  me,  and 
indeed,  in  a  word,  did  wrap  up  my  soul,  so 
that  it  made  me  rtdiXv  sick  !—ju5t  as  I  nav0 
formerly  been  tehen  in  love  vnth  my  wife  /" 

Though  "mighty  merry"  upon  all  occa^ 
sions,  aiid,  like  gentle  duiness,  ever  loving  a 
joke,  we  are  afraid  he  had  not  much  relish  for 
wit.  His  perplexity  at  the  success  of  Hudibra^ 
is  exceedingly  ludicrous.  This  is  his  own> 
account  of  ms  first  attempt  on  him — 

"Hither  come  Mr.  Baitersby;  and  we  falling 
into  discoiirRO  of  a  nevo  hook  of  drollery  in  use. 
called  Hudthrat,  I  would  needs  go  find  it  nut,  and 
met  with  it  at  the  Temple:  cost  me  2f.  M.  But 
when  I  come  to  read  it,  it  is  so  stUy  an  abuse  of 
the  Presbyter  Knight  going  to  the  warrs,  that  /esi 
tuhawted  of  il;  and  by  and  by  meeting  at  Mr« 
Townsena's  at  dinner,  /  sold  it  to  him /or  ISd!^* 

The  second  is  not  much  more  saccessfuL 

"To  Paul's  Church  Yard,  and  there  looked 
upon  the  second  part  of  Hudibrae—which  I  latynoi, 
but  borrow  to  read, — to  see  if  it  be  as  good  as  the ' 
first,  which  the  world  cried  so  miehiily  np ;  though 
it  hath  nut  a  good  liking  in  me,  (houf^h  I  had  tried 
twice  or  three  times  reading,  to  brmg  mystlf  4e 
think  it  witty.** 

The  following  is  a  ludicrous  instance  of  his 
parsimony  and  Household  meanness. 

"  29ih.  (King's  birth-dny.)  Rose  early,  and  pat 
six  spoons  and  a  porringer  of  silver  m  my  pocketf  te 
give  awsy  to-dnv.  Back  to  dinner  at  sir  William 
Batten's;  and  then,  after  a  walk  in  the  fine  oar* 
dena,  we  went  to  Mrs.  Browne's,  where  Sir  w". 
Pen  and  I  were  eodfathera,  and  Bftrs.  Jordan  and 
Shipman  godmothera  to  her  boy.  And  there,  be- 
fore and  after  the  christening,  we  were  with  the 
woman  above  in  her  chamber;  but  whether  we  ear 
ried  ourselves  well  or  ill.  I  know  not ;  but  J  wae 
directed  by  youn>£  Mrs.  Batten.  One  passage,  of. 
a  lady  that  eate  wafers  with  her  dog,  did  a  little  die* 
please  me.  I  did  give  the  midwife  lOt.,  and  the  nuras 
5s.,  and  the  maid  of  the  bouae  2t.  But,  for  as 
much  as  I  expected  to  give  the  name  to  the  chiUie, 
but  did  not  (it  being  called  John),  Ifortbore  then  t0 
give  my  plate." 

On  another  occasion,  when  he  had,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  sent  a  piece  of 
plate,  on  a  holiday,  to  his  ofiicial  superior,  he 
records  with  great  joy, 

*•  After  dinner  Will,  comes  to  tell  me  that  ho  had 
presented  my  piece  of  plate  to  Mr.  Coventry,  who 
takes  it  very  kindly,  and  sends  me  a  very  kind  let* 
ter,  and  the  plate  back  again,'-o{  which  my  heoH  tt 
very  glad" 

Throughout  the  whole  work,  indeed,  he  ii 
mainly  occupied  with  reckoning  up  and  se* 
curing  his  gains — tornicj^   them  mio  good 
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gpldi— at)d  bageing  and  hiding  them  in  holeft: 
and  comers,  fiis  proHperity,  indeed,  is  mar- 
leiious ;  and  shows  u*  how  good  a  thing  it 
was  to  be  iu  o/Hce)  even  in  the  vear  1660. 
When  he  goes  with  Lord.  Sandwich  to  bring 
wer  the  King,  he  is  overjoyed  with  his  Ma- 
jesty's bounty  of  a  month's  pay  to  ail  the 
"'^'^'-^ilips'  officers — and  exultingly  counts  up  hifr 
share,  and  ^'  finding  himself  to-be  >¥orth  very 
marly  100{.,  blesses  Almighty  God  for  it — ^not 
having  been  worth  251.  clear  when  he  left  his 
home/'  And  yet,  having  got  the  office  of 
Clerk  of  the  Acts  in  the  Admiralty,  and  a  few. 
others,  he  thrives  with  such  prodigious  ra- 
pidity, that  before  the  end  of  1666,  this  is  his 
own  account  of  his  oondition. 

"  To  my  accoants,  wherein  at  last  I  find  them 
dear  and  right ;  hut  to  my  frreat  disconteni  do  find 
that  my  fiettw^  this  year  have  been  573/.  leas  than 
my  last :  it  being  this  year  in  atl  but  29861.;  tn4ere- 
oa,  the  last,  I  got  35602. !  And  then  again  n>y 
spendings  this  year  have  exceeded  my  spendings 
tlie  last,  bv  644Z. :  my  whole  spendings  last  year 
being  but  5092. ;  whereas  this  year  it  appears  I  have 
spent  11542., — which  is  a  sum  not  fil  to  be  said  that. 
ever  I  should  spend  in  one  year,  before  I  an»  mae- 
ter  of  a  better  estate  than  I  am.  Yet.  blessed  be 
Ood !  and  I  pray  Gud  make  me  thankful  for  it,  I 
do  find  myself  worth  in  money,  all  good,  above 
6200/. ;  which  is  above  18002.  more  than  I  was  the 
last  year." 

We  have  hinted^  however,  at  a  worse  mean- 
ness than  the  care  of  money,  and  sordid  house- 
hold economy.  When  his  triends  and  patrons 
seem  falling  mto  disgrace,  this  is  the  wary  he 
takes  to  countenance  them. 

"  I  found  my  Lord  Sandwich  there,  poor  nian ! 
I  see  with  a  melancholy  face,  and  suffers  his  beard 
te  grow  on  his  upper  lip  more  than  usonl.  I  took 
him  a  little  aside  to  know  when  I  should  wait  on 
bfm,  and  where :  he  told  me,  that  it  would  be  be^t 
to  meet  at  hia  lodgings,  without  heine  aeen  to  walk 
tfiigether.  Wiiirh  I  liked  very  wclF;  and.  Lord ! 
to  see  in  what  difficulty  I  stand,  that  I  dare  not  walk 
with  Sir  W.  Coventry,  for  fear  my  Lord  or  Sir  G. 
Carteret  should  see  me;  nor  with  either  of  them, 
far  linr  Sir  W.  Coventry  should !  6lc. 

'*  To  Sir  W.  Coventry**— after  much  disoouree 
with  him,  I  walked  out  with  him  into  James' 
Park ;  where,  being  afraid  to  be  iteen  with  him  (he 
hMving  not  yet  leave  to  kite  the  King'e  hand^  but 
notice  taken,  as  I  hear,  of  alt  that  go  to  him),  I  did 
take  the  pretenee  of  my  attending  iIm  Tangier  Com* 
miMee  to  take  my  leave  of  hiro.^* 

It  is  but  a  small  matter,  after  this,  to  find, 
that  when  the  office  is  besie^d  by  poor  sail- 
ors' wives,  clamouring  for  their  arrears  of  pay, 
be  uid  Mrs.  Pepjre  are  dreadfully  <'  afniKl  to 
send  a  venison  pasty,  that  we  are  to  have  for 
stxpper  to-nighL  to  the  cook  to  be  baked — for 
fear  of  their  offering  violence  to  it." 

Notwithstanding  nis  great  admin^tion  of  his 
wife  and  her  beauty,  and  his  unremitting  at- 
tention to  business  and  money,  he  has  a  great 
deal  of  innocent  (?)  dalliance  with  various 
pretty  actresses  at  the  playhouses,  and  passes 
ai. largo  part  of  his  time  in  ver^  profligate  so- 
ciety. Here  ia  a  touch  of  his  ordinary  life, 
which  meets  us  by  aiccident  as  we  turn  over 
the  leaves. 

'\Tv  '-^^  l^inj'*  house ;  and  there  going  in  met 

with  Knipp,  and  she   took  us  up  into  the  tireing- 

'■•ems ;  and  to  lAc  women*e  a*iyi,— where  Nell  (that 


is,  Nell  Gwvii)— wae  dreoMBg  heraell,  aod  w«a.  i9' 

aaready,  ana  iavery  pretty,  prettier  than  I  ihougtl- 
And  into  the  aoene-room,  and  there  eat  down,  an4 
she  gave  ua  fruit:  and  here  I  read  the  qaeetaona  to 
Knipp,  while  she  answared  me,  throagh  aU  Iter  nan . 
of  'Flora's  Figary's,*  which  was  acted  to-a»« 
But,  Lord!  to  see  how  they  were  both  painted, 
would  make  a  man  mad,  and  did  make  me  loath 
ihein !  and  what  base  company  of  men  cemea 
among  them,  and  how  lewaiy  they  talk!'  And 
bow  poor  the  men  are  in  doihest  and  yei  what  a 
shew  thev  make  on  the  stage  by  candle>light  ia.very 
observable.  But  to  see  how  Nell  cursed,-— 'ior 
having  so  few  people  in  the  piti  was  strange^" 

Now.  whether  it  was  s/rang«  or  nd,  it  wag 
certainly  very  wrong  in  Nell  to  curse  so  ua- 
mercifully,  even  at  a  thin  house.  But  we 
must  say,  that  it  was  neither  so  wrong  nor  so 
stmnge,  as  for  this  grave  man  of  onice,  to 
curse  deliberately  to  himself  in  this  his  pri- 
vate Diary.  And  yet  but  a  few  pages  after. 
we  find  this  emphatic  entry, — ''in  fear  ol 
nothing  but  this  damned  business  of  the  prizes. 
I  fear  my  lord  will  reeeive  a  cursed  deal  of 
trouble  by  it." 

The  foUowing  affords  a  still  stronger  picture 
of  the  profligacy  of  the  times. 

'*  To  Fox  Hall,  and  there  fell  into  the  company 
of  Harry  Killigrew,  a  rogue  newly  come  back  out 
of  France,  but  still  in  disgrsce  at  our  Court,  and 
young  Newport  and  others ;  as  very  rosues  a»  any 
in  the  town,  who  were  ready  to  take  hold  of  every 
woman  that  come  by  them.  And  so  to  supper  in 
an  arbour:  but.  Lord!  their  mad  talk  did  makcmv 
heart  akc !  And  here  I  first  nnderatood  by  their  talk 
the  meaning  of  the  company  that  lately  were  called 
Bailers ;  Harris  telling  now  it  was  by  a  meeting  of 
some  young  blades,  where  he  was  among  them, 
and  my  Lady  Bennet  and  her  Isdies ;  and  there 
dancing  naked!  and  all  the  roguish  things  in  the 
world.  But,  Lord!  what  loose  company  was  this 
that  I  was  in  to-night!  though  full  of  wit;  and 
worth  a  man's  being  in  for  once, — to  know  the  na- 
ture of  it,  and  their  manner  of  talk  and  lives^'* 

These  however,  we  have  no  doubt,  were 
all  very  blameless  and  accidental  associations 
on  his  part.  But  there  is  one  little  liaison  of 
which  we  discover  some  indications  in  the 
journal,  as  to  which  we  do  not  feel  so  well 
assured,  unreserved  as  his  oonfessiona  nn- 
doubtettly  are,  that  he  has  intrusted  the  whole 
truth  even  to  his  short-hand  cipher.  We  al- 
lude to  a  certam  Mrs.  Mercer,  his  wife's  maid 
ancl  occasional  companion,  of  whom  he  makes 
frequent  and  very  particular  mention.  The 
following  entry,  it  will  be  allowed,  is  a  little 
suspicious,  as  well  .as  exceedingly  character^ 
istic. 

**  Thence  horn*— and  to  sing  with  my  wife  and 
Mercer  in  the  garden ;  and  cominar  in,  I  find  my 
wife  plainly  dissatisfied  with  me,  that  I  can  speitd 
BO  much  lime  with  Mercer,  teaching  her  to  sing, 
snd  could  never  take  the  pains  with  her.  Which  I 
acknowledge ;  but  it  is  because  the  girl  do  take 
music  miglity  rendily,  and  fhe  do  not, — and  music 
is  the  thing  of  the  worid  that  I  love  most,  and  al 
the  pleaeure  almoft  that  lean  now  lake.  So  to  bed, 
in  some  little  discontent,— iuC  no  toords  from  meP* 

We  trace  the  efTeet  of  thie  jealousy  very 
curiously,  in  a  little  incident  chronicled  with 
great  simplicity  a  few  daya  after,  whme  he 
mentions  that  being  out  at  supper,  the  pai^ 
retonied  '^in  two  oeaohes^r^Mc  BateMan  aoM 
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tan  Bister  Mny,  and  mj  wffe  and  I,  in  ene, — 
and  Mercer  n2eme  in  the  otiier." 

We  are  sorry  to  observe,  howerer,  that  he 
seeins  very  soon  to  have  tired  of  this  cautloo 
And  forbeanaLQca ;  as  the  foUowins,  rather  out- 
TH^eoss  merry^aakmg,  which  takes' pla4)e  «n 
the  fourth  day  after,  may  testify. 

"  After  dinner  with  my  wife  and  Mercer  to  the 
Beare-garden ;  where  I  have  not  been,  I  think,  of 
nuiny  years,  and  saw  some  good  sport  of  the  buirs 
tossing  of  the  dogs :  one  into  the  very  boxes.  But 
it  is  a  very  rude  and  nasty  pleasure.  We  had  a 
great  many  hectors  in  the  same  box  with  us,  (and 
one,  very  nne,  went  into  the  pit,  and  played  his-dog 
for  a  wager,  which  was  a  strange  sport  for  a  gen- 
tleman,) where  they  drank  wine,  and  drank  Mer^ 
cer*$  heaUhfret;  which  1  pledged  with  my  hat  off! 
We  supped  at  home,  and  very  merry.  And  then 
about  nine  o'clock  to  Mrs.  Mercer*s  gate,  where 
the  fire  and  boys  expected  us,  and  her  son  had  pro- 
vided abundance  of  serpents  and  rockets :  and  there 
mighty  merry,  (mv  Ladv  Pen  and  Pegg  going 
thither  with  us,  and  Nan  Wngfat,)  till  about  twelve 
at  night,  flinging  our  fireworks,  and  burping  one 
another  and  the  i>eople  over  the  way.  And  at  last 
our  businesses  beinnf  most  spent,  we  into  Mrs.  Mer- 
cer's, and  there  migniy  merry,  emutting  one  another 
with  candle-grease  and  toot,  till  most  of  us  were 
like  devils !  And  that  being  done,  then  we  broke 
up,  and  to  my  house ;  and  there  I  made  them  drink, 
and  up  stairs  we  went,  and  then  fell  into  dancing, 
(W.  Batelier  dancing  well,)  and  dressing  him  and  I 
and  one  Mr.  Bannister  (who  with  my  wife  come 
over  also  with  us)  like  women ;  and  mercer  put  on 
a  tuit  of  Tom*9t  like  a  boy,  and  mighty  mirth  we 
had— o«d  Mercer  danced  aiigg!  and  Nan  Wright, 
and  my  wife,  and  Pegg  ren  put  on  perriwigs. 
Thus,  we  spent  till  three  or  four  in  the  morning — 
mighty  merry !"— Vol.  i.  p.  438,  439. 

After  all  this,  we  oonfessy  we  are  not  very 
much  surprised,  though  no  doubt  a  little 
shocked,  to  find  the  matter  come  to  the  fol- 
lowing nataral  and  domestic,  though  not  very 
dignined  catastrophe. 

"This  day,  Mercer  being  not  at  home,  but, 
against  her  mistress'  order,  gone  to  her  mother's, 
and  my  wife,  going  thither  to  speak  with  W.  Hewer, 
heat  her  there  !  ! — and  was  angi^y ;  and  her  mother 
aayipg  that  she  was  not  a  prentice  girl,  to  ask  leave 
•very  time  she  goes  abroad,  ^y  wife  with  good 
reason  was  angry,  and  when  she  come  home  hid 
her  he  gone  again.  And  so  she  went  away  \  which 
irouhled  me, — but  yet  less  than  it  would,  because 
of  the  condition  we  are  in,  in  fear  of  eomins  in  a 
little  time  to  be  less  able  to  keep  one  in  her  qoanty." 

Matters,  however,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
seem  to  have  been  wonderfully  soon  made  up 
again — for  we  find  her  attending  Mrs.  P.,  as 
usual,  in  about  six  weeks  after  \  and  there  are 
various  subsequent,  though  very  brief  and 
discreet  notices  of  her,  to  the  end  of  the  I^ary. 

It  is  scarcely  fair,  we  confess,  thus  to  drag 
to  light  the  frailties  of  this  worthy  defunct 
secretary :  But  we  really  cannot  well  help  it 
^-he  has  laid  the  temptation  so  directly  in 
our  way.  If  a  man  will  leave  such  things  on 
record,  people  will  read  and  laugh  at  them, 
although  he  should  long  before  be  laid  snug 
m  his  grave.  After  what  we  have  just  ex- 
tractecL  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  at 
.the  following  ingenious  confession. 

"  The  truth  is,  I  do  tadnlge  mj«elf  a  little  the 
^morein  pleasoret  Wnowina  ihat  ihia  is  the-proper 
age  of  aoiyliie  to  do  it;  and  out  of  my  oboervation, 
mt  most  men  that  do  ibnva  in  the  worl<i^  do  for^ 


get  to  take  piemupe  dmring  Ifte  (me  that  they  are 
{fatting  their  estate,  but  reserve  that  till  they  have 
go«  one,  and  then  it  is  too  late  for  them  to  enjoy  it." 

One  of  the  moat  characteristic,  and  at  the 
same  time  most  creditable  pieces  of  naiviU 
that  we  meet  with  in  the  book,  is  in  the  ac- 
count he  gives  of  the  infinite  success  of  a 
sneech  which  he  delivered  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1667,  in  explanation 
and  defence  of  Certain  alleged  mi sman^e- 
ments  in  the  tiavy,  then  uncfer  discussion  in 
that  assembly.  The  honourable  House  pro- 
bably knew  but  little  about  the  business ;  and 
nobody,  we  can  well  believe,  knew  so  much 
about  it  as  our  author, — and  this,  we  have  no 
doubt,  was  the  great  merit  of  his  discourse, 
and  the  secret  of  his  success : — For  though 
we  are  disposed  to  give  him  every  credit  for 
industry,  clearness,  and  practical  judgment, 
we  think  it  is  no  less  plain  from  his  manner 
of  writing,  than  from  the  fact  of  his  subse- 
quent obscurity  in  parliament,  that  he  could 
never  have  had  any  pretensions  to  the  char- 
acter of  an  orator.  Be  that  as  it  may,  how- 
ever,  this  speech  seems  to  hove  made  a  great 
impression  i^t  the  time ;  and  certainly  gave 
singular"^ti6faction  to  its  worthy  maker.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  withhold  from  our  readers 
his  own  account  of  this  bright  passage  in  his 
existence.  In  the  morning,  wnen  he  came 
down  to  Westminster,  he  Had  some  natural 
qualms. 

**  And  to  comfort  myself  did  go  to  the  Dbg  and 
drink  half  a  pint  of  mulled  sack, — and  in  the  hall 
did  drink  a  dmm  of  brandy  at  Mrs.  Hewlett's !  and 
with  the  warmth  of  this  did  find  myself  in  better 
order  as  to  courage,  truly." 

He  spoke  three  hours  and  a  half  "  as  com- 
fortably as  if  I  had  been  at  my  own  table,^' 
and  ended  soon  after  three  in  the  afternoon ; 
but  it  was  not  thought  fit  to  put  the  vote  that 
day,  "many  members  having  gone  out  to 
dinner,  and  come  in  again  half  drunk.''  Nedtt 
morning  his  glory  opens  on  him. 

"  6th.  Up  betimes,  and  with  Sir  D.  Gaodanoo 
Sir  W.  Coventry's  chamber;  where  the  first  wocd 
he  said  to  nte  was,  *  Good-morrow,  Mr.  Pepys. 
that  must  be  Speaker  of  the  Parliament  House : 
and  did  protest  I  had  got  honour  for  ever  in  ParKa- 
ment.  He  said  that  his  brother,  that  sat  by  him, 
admires  me;  and  onocher  gentlewien  said  thait 
oouM  not  get  less  than  lOOOl.  a  year,  if  I  would^t 
on  a  goujn  and  pUad  at  the  Chancery*bar.  But, 
what  pleases  me  most,  he  tells  me  that  the  Solid- 
tor-genersll  did  protest  that  he  thought  I  epoke  tka 
best  of  any  man  in  England.  My  Lord  Berkeley 
did  cry  memp  for  what  they  had  haavd  of  it ;  aad 
titben,  ParfiamentHDen  tfaiifa  about  the  Kiiigt  dU 
say  that  they  never  hemrdtiuk  a  epeeeh  in  their  isMs , 
delivered  in  that  manner.  From  thence  I  went  tft 
Weeiminster  Hall ;  where  I  met  with  Mr.  G.  Mon- 
tagu, who  came  to  me  and  kissed  me,  and  told  me 
that  he  had  often  heretofore  kissed  my •  hands,  btit 
new  he  wonk)  Km  My  lipe:  nmeMlog  that  I-wtm 
oJMlAer  Cicero!  «fid  said  all  the  werid  sotf  Mesoaie 
of  me.  Mr.Godol^in;  Mr.  Sands,  whoawore  ha 
would  go  twenty  miles  at  any  time  to  hear  the  like 
again,  and  that  he  never  saw  so  many  sit  four  houfa 
together  to  hear  any  man  in  his  life  as  there  did  to 
hear  me.  Mr.  Ohichly,  Sir  John  Duneomb,  aM 
every  body  do  say  tkat/tfte  kingdemmillfnmg'efmtjf 
ahUitiet,  and  that  I  have  dona  aayaalfilfi^tlbrmy 
whole  life ;  and  so  Captain  Coke  and  others  of  my 
^ftieitds  say  that  -nef  mati  had>«ver  sttcb  an  oppor* 
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tmrity  of  mafcmif  hb  abilities  known.  And  that  I 
may  cite  all  at  oiiee,  Mr.  Lieuienont  of  the  Tower 
ilid  tell  me  ihat  Mr.  Vaugliao  did  protest  to  him, 
and  thai  in  hia  hearing  said  so  to  the  Duke  of  Ai- 
bermarle,  and  afterwards  to  Sir  W.  Coventrv,  that 

•  be  had  aat  twenty -six  years  in  Parliament  and  never 
ktard  Buek  a  epeeek  there  before  !  for  which  the  Lord 
God  make  mc  thankful !  and  thai  I  may  make  use 
of  it,  not  to  pride  and  vainglory,  but  that,  now  I 
have  this  esteem,  I  may  do  nothing  that  may 
lessen  it !" 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  of  this — ^but  we 
have  given  rather  too  much  space  already  to 
Mr.  Pepys'  individual  concerns:  and  must 
turn  now  to  something  of  more  public  interest. 
Before  taking  leave  of  private  life,  however, 
we  may  notice  one  or  two  things,  that  we 
collect  incidentally,  as  to  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  times.  The  playhouses,  of  which 
there  seem  to  have  been  at  least  three,  opened 
apparently  soon  after  noon — though  the  en- 
tertainments often  lasted  till  late  in  the  night 
— ^but  we  cannot  make  out  whether  they  were 
ever  exhibited  by  daylig:ht.  The  pit,  in  some 
of  them  at  least,  must  nave  been  uncovered ; 
for  our  author  speaks  repeatedly  of  being  an- 
noyed in  that  place  by  rain  and  hail.  For 
several  years  after  the  Restoration,  women's 
parts  were  done  by  boys. — though  inere  seem 
always  to  have  Seen  female  singers.  The 
hour  of  dinner  was  almost  always  twelve ;  and 
men  seem  generally  to  have  sat  at  table  with 
their  hats  on.  The  wines  mostly  in  use  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  Spanish  white  wines 
— ^both  sweet  and  dry — some  clarets — but  no 
port.  It  seems  still  to  have  been  a  custom  to 
go  down  to  drink  in  the  cellar.  The  Houses 
of  Parliament  met,  like  the  courts  of  law,  at 
nine,  and  generally  adjourned  at  noon.  The 
style  of  dress  seems  to  have  been  very  vari- 
able, and  very  costly — periwigs  appear  not  to 
have  been  introduced,  even  at  court,  till  1663 
^and  the  still  greater  abomination  of  hair 
powder  not  to  have  been  yet  dreamed  of. 
Much  of  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  the 
greater  part  of  VVestmiiister,  were  not  paved 
*-^nd  tne  poliee  seems  to  have  been  very 
deficient,  as  the  author  frequently  speaks  of 
the  danger  of  returning  from  Whitenall  and 
that  neighbourhood  to  the  city  early  in  the 
evening — no  lamps  in  the  streets.  Some 
tmrioas  notices  of  prices  might  be  collected 
oot  of  these  Tolumes — but  we  have  noted  but 
a  few.  Coaches  seem  to  have  been  common, 
and  very  cheap— our  author  gets  a  very  hand- 
some one  for  32Z.  On  the  other  hand,  he  pays 
42.  10a.  for  a  beaver,  and  as  muck  for  a  wig. 

•  Pictures  too  seem  to  nave  brought  la^^  prices, 
considering  the  value  of  money  and  the  small 
proportion  of  the  people  who  could  then  have 
any  knowled^  of  the  art.  He  pays  251.  for 
a  portrait  of  his  wife,  and  302.  for  a  miniature. 
Msides  eight  guineaa  for  the  setting— «uk[ 

-mentions  a  flo>Ter*pieoe  for  which  the  painter 
refased  702.  We  may  take  leave  of  han  and 
his  housekeeping,  by  mserting  his  account  of 
two  grand  diimers  he  seems  to  have  given — 
both  which  he  appears  to  have  regarded  as 
matters  of  very  weighty  concernment.  As  to 
Ike  firat  he  saye^ 

•  Mjr  head  being  fall  of  to-morrow's  dinner, 


went  to  Biy  Lord  Cnwe'a,  there  to 
Thomas,  &c  Thence  home ;  and  there  fiii4  one 
laying  of  my  nspkina  against  to-morrow  in  figures 
ot  alfsorts :  which  is  mighty  pretty ;  and  it  seems 
ir  is  his  trade,  and  he  gets  much  money  by  it.  I4tli. 
Up  very  betimes,  and  with  Jane  to  Ix^veti's,  fhers 
to  conclude  upon  oar  dinner ;  and  thenos  to  the 
pcwterer*s  to  buy  a  pewter  sesterne,  which  1  have 
ever  hitherto  been  without.  Anon  comes  my  com- 
pany,  viz.  my  Lord  Hincliingbrokc  and  his  lady. 
Sir  Philip  Carteret  and  his  lac^,  Godolphin  snd  my 
cosen  Roger,  and  Creed  :  andf  mighty  merry :  and 
bv  and  by  to  dinner,  which  was  venr  good  and 
plentiful  (and  I  should  have  said,  and  Mr.  George 
Montagu,  who  came  at  a  very  little  warning,  which 
wis  exceeding  kind  of  him).  And  there,  among 
other  things,  my  lord  had  Sir  Samuel  Morland'a 
late  invention  for  casting  up  of  sums  of  £  s,  d.; 
which  is  very  pretty,  but  not  very  useful.  Moat 
of  our  discourse  was  of  my  Lord  Sandwich  and  hie 
family,  as  being  all  of  us  of  the  family.  And  with 
extraordinary  pleasure  all  the  afternoon,  thus  to- 
gether, eating  and  looking  over  my  closet." 

The  next  seems  to  have  been  still  moie 
solemn  and  successful. 

*'23d.  To  the  office  till  noon,  when  word 
brought  me  that  my  Lord  Sandwich  was  come  ;  so 
I  presently  ruse,  and  there  1  found  my  Lords  Sand- 
wich, Pcierboroush,  and  Sir  Charles  Harbord ;  and 
presently  after  them  comes  my  Lord  Ilinchiag- 
brokc,  Mr.  Sidney,  and  Sir  William  Godolpiuo. 
And  nficr  greeting  them  and  some  time  spent  in 
talk,  dinner  was  brouffhi  up,  one  dish  after  another, 
but  a  dish  at  a  time ;  uut  all  so  good !  But,  above 
all  thinss,  the  variety  of  wines  and  excellent  of  their 
kind  I  Tmd  for  ihem,  and  all  in  so  good  order,  that 
they  were  niighiily  pleased,  and  myself  full  of  coo- 
tent  at  it :  and  indeed  it  was,  of  a  dinner  of  about 
six  or  eight  dishes,  as  noble  as  ony  man  need  to 
have,  I  think  ;  at  least,  all  was  done  in  the  noblest 
manner  ihst  ever  1  had  any,  and  f  have  rarely  seen 
in  my  life  better  any  where  else,  even  at  the  Cotirf. 
After  dinner  my  lords  to  cards,  and  the  reat  of  sa 
silting  about  them  snd  talking,  and  looking  an  my 
books  and  pictures,  and  my  wife*s  drawings,  which 
ihey  commended  miffhiily:  and  mighty  merry  rrll 
day  long,  with  exceeding  great  content,  and  so  till 
sevon  at  night ;  and  so  took  their  leaves,  it  beu^ 
dark  and  foul  weather.  Thus  was  this  cniertain- 
ment  over — the  best  of  its  kind  and  the  fullest  aS 
honour  and  content  to  me  ihai  ever  I  hsd  in  my 
life  ;  and  I  shall  not  easily  have  so  good  ag aiA.*' 

On  turning  to  the  political  or  historical 
parts  of  this  record,  we  are  rather  disap- 
pointed in  finding  so  little  that  is  curious  or 
mteresting  in  that  earliest  portion  of  it  whidi 
carries  us  through  the  wnole  work  of  the 
Restoration.  Though  there  are  almost  daily 
entries  from  the  1st  of  January  1659,  and 
thovi^h  the  author  was  constantly  in  commu- 
nication with  persons  in  public  situations — 
was  personally  introduced  to  the  King  at  the 
Hamie,  and  came  home  in  the  same  ship 
wiui  him,  it  is  wonderful  how  few  particulars 
of  any  moment  he  has  been  enabled  to  put 
down  ^  and  how  little  the  tone  of  his  journal 
exhibits  of  that  interest  and  anxiety  whicli 
we  are  apt  to  imagine  must  have  been  uni- 
versal during  the  dependence  of  so  moment- 
ous a  revolution.  Even  this  barrenness,  how- 
ever, is  not  without  instruction — and  ilhistrates 
by  a  new  example,  how  insensible  the  con- 
temporaries of  great  transactions  often  are  of 
their  importance,  and  how  much  more  pos- 
terity sees  of  their  character  than  those  wIm 
were  parties  to  them.    We  hare  already  ot- 
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-tenred  dttt  the  aotlior's  own  politieal  predi- 
Lecilons  are  scarcely  distinguishable  till  he 
18  embarked  in  the  fleet  to  bring:  home  the 
King — and  the  greater  part  of  those  with 
whom  he  converses  seem  to  have  been  nearly 
as  undecided.  Monk  is  spoken  of  through- 
out with  considerable  contempt  and  aversion; 
and  amon^  many  instances  of  his  duplicitv, 
it  is  recorded  that  upon  the  2 let  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 1660,  he  came  to  Whitehall,  "and  there 
made  a  speech  to  them,  recommending  to 
them  a  Commonwealth^  and  against  Chsirles 
Stuart."  The  feeling  of  the  city  is  repre- 
sented, no  doubt,  as  extremely  hostile  to  the 
Parliament  (here  uniformly  called  the  Rump); 
but  their  aspirations  are  not  said  to  be  directed 
to  royalty,  but  merely  to  a  free  Parliament 
and  the  d-issolution  of  the  existing  junto.  So 
late  as  the  month  of  March  our  author  ob- 
serves, "great  is  the  talk  of  a  single  person. 
Charles,  G^rge,  or  Richard  again.  For  the 
last  of  which  my  Lord  St.  John  is  said  to 
speak  very  high.  Great  also  is  the  dispute 
in  the  House,  in  whose  name  the  writs  shall 
issue  for  the  new  Parliament."  It  is  a  com- 
fort however  to  find,  in  a  season  of  such  uni- 
▼ersal  dereliction  of  principle,  that  signal 
perfidy,  even  to  the  cause  of  the  republic, 
IS  visited  with  general  scorn.  A  person  ot 
,  tlie  name  of  Morland,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed under  the  Protector  in  the  Secretary 
of  Staters  ofiice,  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
betraying  his  trust,  and  communicating  pri- 
vately with  the  exiled  monarch — and.  upon 
now  resorting  to  him,  had  been  graced  with 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  Even  our  cold- 
tiearted  chronicler  speaks  thus  of  this  deserter. 

•*  Mr.  Morland,  now  Sir  Samuel,  was  here  on 
board ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  my  lord  or  any  body 
did  ^ive  him  any  respect— he  being  iookea  upon 
toy  him  and  all  men  as  a  knave.  Amone  others 
he  beirayed  Sir  Rich.  Willis  that  marriccTDr.  F. 
Toniis'  daughter,  who  had  paid  him  lOOOZ.  at  one 
time  by  the  Protector's  and  Secretary  Thurloe'a 
order,  lor  intcHigencc  that  he  sent  eorrcermnrthe 
King." 

And  there  is  afterwards  a  similar  expres- 
sion of  honest  indignation  against  "  that  per- 
fidious rogue  Sir  G.  Downing:,"  who,  though 
he  had  served  in  the  Parliamentary  army 
under  Okey,  yet  now  volunteered  to  go  after 
him  and  Corbet,  with  the  King's  warrant,  to 
'  Holland,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  them 
back  as  prisoners  to  their  death — and  had 
the  impudence,  when  there,  to  make  a  speech 
to  <<the  Lords  States  of  Holhmd,  telling  them 
to  their  faces  that  he  observed  that  he  was 
not  received  with  the  respect  and  observance 
noufj  that  he  vras  when  he  came  from  the 
traUor  and  rebell  Cromwell !  by  whom,  I  am 
BDie,  he  hath  got  all  he  hath  in  the  world, — 
and  they  know  it  too." 

When  our  author  is  presented  to  the  King, 
he  very  simply  puts  down,  that  "he  seems 
to  be  a  very  sober  man!"  This,  however, 
probably  referred  only  to  his  dress  and  equip- 
ment; which,  from  the  following  extract, 
seems  to  have  been  homely  enough,  even  for 
ft'repubhc. 

"  Tin*  afternoon  Mr.  Edward  Pickering  told  me 
n  what  a  tadf  foot  emidUim  for  dtikm  aiu  nKmsy 


the  kins  was,  and  all  bis  attandantt,  when  he  cinie 
to  him  first  from  my  lord;  their  clothes  net  being 
worth  forty  shillings— ^he  best  of  i hem.  And  bow 
overjoyed  the  King  was  when  Sir  J.  Greenville 
brouffht  him  some  monev ;  ao  joyful,  that  he  called 
(he  Princess  Royal  and  Duke  of  York  to  look 
upon  it,  88  it  lay  in  the  portmanteau  before  it  was 
taken  out.*' 

On  the  voyage  home  the  names  of  the 
ships  are  changed — and  to  be  sure  the  Rich- 
ard, the  Naseby,  and  the  Dunbar^  were  not 
very  fit  to  bear  the  royal  flag — nor  even  the 
Speaker  or  the  Lambert.  There  is  a  long  ac- 
count of  the  landing,  and  a  still  longer,  of 
Lord  Sandwich's  investment  with  the  Order 
of  the  Garter — but  we  do  not  find  any  thikig 
of  moment  recorded,  till  we  come  to  the 
condemnation  and  execution  of  the  regicides 
— a  pitiful  and  disgusting  departure  from  the 
broad  principle  of  amnesty,  upon  the  basis  - 
of  which  alone  any  peaceful  restoration  could 
be  contemplated,  alter  so  long  and  so  une- 

?[uivocally  national  a  suspension  of  royalty, 
t  is  disgustinc^  to  find,  that  Monk  sate  on  the 
bench,  while  his  companions  in  arms,  Harri- 
son, riacker,  and  Axtell,  were  arraigned  for 
the  treasons  in  which  he  and  they  iiad  been 
associated.  Our  author  records  the  whole 
transactions  with  the  most  perfect  indifier- 
ence.  and  with  scarcely  a  remark — ^for  ex- 
ample, 

"  ]3ih.  I  went  out  to  Gharinff  Gross,  to  see 
Major-Generai  Harriaon  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar- 
tered ;  which  waa  done  there ;  he  looking  aa  cheer^ 
ful!  as  anjr  man  could  do  in  that  condiiion. — 18tk. 
rhis  ciorninp,  it  beins  expected  that  Golonsl 
Hacker  and  Aztell  ahoutd  die,  I  went  to  Newgate, 
but  found  they  were  reprieved  till  to-morrow.-*- 
19ib.  This  morning  m^  dining-room  was  finished 
with  greene  serge  banaing  and  gill  leaiher,  which 
ia  very  handsome.  Thia  morning  Hacker  imd 
Axtell  were  hanged  and  quartered,  aa  the  rest 
are."  ^ 

He  is,  to  be  sure,  a  little  imMti,  HBHbfi — 

expresses  it,  aUhe-dfeiritgfring  and  gibbet- 
ting  <rf  Cromwell's  dead  and  festering  body — 
thinking  it  unfit  that  "a  man  of  so  great 
courage  as  he  was,  should  have  that  dis- 
honour— though  otherwise  he  might  deserve 
it — enough!"  He  does  not  fail,  however,  to 
attend  the  rest  of  the  executions,  and  to  aefr- 
cribe  them  as  spectacles  of  ordinary  occur- 
rence— thus, 

'*  19th.  This  morning,  before  we  sat,  I  went  to 
Aldgate;  and  at  the  corner  ahop,  a  draper's,  I 
stood,  and  did  see  Barkeatead,  Okey,  and  Gorbett 
drawne  towards  the  gallows  at  Tibume ;  and  tbote 
they  were  hanged  and  quartered.  They  all  htkai 
very  cheerful !  but  I  hear  they  all  die  defendtiH; 
what  they  did  to  the  King  to  be  just ;  wliisb  is 
very  strange!" 

'*  14th.  About  eleven  o'clock,  having  a  roomfot^ 
ready  for  as,  we  all  went  out  to  the  Tower  Hm ; 
and  there,  over  against  the  scaiibkl,  made  on  pv 
pose  this  day,  saw  Sir  Henry  Vane  brought*  A 
very  great  press  of  people.  He  made  a  kMg 
speech,  many  umes  interrupted  by  the  afaerifle  sad 
others  there :  and  they  would  have  taken  his  paper 
out  of  bis  hand,  but  he  would  not  let  it  go.  fim 
they  caused  all  the  books  of  those  that  writ  after 
him  to  be  given  to  the  sheriffs :  and  the  trunn^ts 
were  brought  under  the  acaflbld  that  he  mipht 
not  be  beard.  Then  be  prayed,  and  so  ittsd  him 
self,  and  received  the  blow ;  but  the  scaffold  was 
so  ciowded  that  we  ooaU  aoi  see  it  deoe.     Ue 
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littd  a  bliat«r,  or  iamie,  vpon  Hm  nedL,  which  he 
dmirBd  tktm  not  to  kuHJ  He  ehnngad  noc  hia 
'oakmr  or  aueech  to  the  fast,  but  dted  jfuaiifyhiff 
himaelf  ana  ihe  cauae  he  had  atood  lor;  ana 
fltpoke  Terv  confidently  of  his  being  presently  at 
the  rif  hi  band  of  Christ ;  and  in  all  thinss  ap* 
|wana  ihe  moat  reaolved  man  that  ever  died  in 
that  manner." 

Ill  spite  of  those  rigoroils  xaeasures,  the 
author  very  soon  gets  disgusted  with  '^the 
lewdoese,  beg^^ary,  and  wastefuhiess,"  of  the 
new  government — ^and  after  sagaciously  re- 
marking, that  '^  I  doubt  our  new  Lords  of  the 
Council  do  not  mind  things  as  the  late  powers 
did — ^but  their  pleasure  or  profit  more,"  he 
proceeds  to  make  the  following  strikiiig  re- 
marks on  the  ruinous  ptHicy,  adopted  on  this, 
and  many  other  restorations,  of  excluding  the 
only  men  realiy  acquainted  with  business,  on 
the  score  of  their  former  opposition  to  the 
party  in  power. 

"  From  that  we  dtacoursed  of  the  evil  of  pat- 
ling  ont  men  of  experience  in  businees,  and  ot  the 
oondiiion  of  the  Kiiig'a  party  at  present^  who,  as 
the  Papists,  though  otherwise  fine  persons,  yet 
being  by  law  kept  for  these  four-score  years  out  of 
cmjiToymcnt,  they  are  now  vholly  uncapahle  of 
bu^ness ;  and  §o  the  Cavaliers ^  for  twenty  years, 
who  for  the  moat  part  have  either  ^ven  themaelves 
over  to  look  after  country  and  family  business,  and 
those  the  best  of  them,  and  the  rest  to  debau- 
chery, &C. ;  and  that  was  it  that  hath  made  him 
high  against  the  late  bill  brought  into  the  House 
for  making  all  men  incanble  of  employment  that 
kmd  served  affaiuet  the  King.  People,  aays  he,  in 
the  aea-acrvice,  it  is  im^iossible  to  do  any  thing 
without  them,  thei«  bein|^  not  more  than  three 
men  of  the  whole  King's  side  that  are  fit  to  com- 
mand almost ;  and  there  were  Capin.  Allen,  Smhh. 
«ud£eech ;  and  it  may  be  Holmes,  and  Utber  ;and 
Bans  might  do  aomeihing.'* 

In  his  accoant  of  another  conyersation  with 
the  same  shrewd  observer,  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing striking  picture  of  the  different  temper 
""  '  naora^l^racter  of  the  old  Republican 
-SoldierSr^SSlMS^'^'^'*  '^?^  °f  *«  Boy. 
ali8t»— of  the  former 


'*Let  the  King  think  what  he  will,  it  is  them  that 

must  help  him  in  the  day  of  warr.    For  generally 

they  are  the  most  substanljall  sort  of  people,  and 

l4ie  aobereel  |  and  did  desire  me  to  observe  it  to  my 

Lord  Sandwich,  among  other  things,  that  ofaU  the 

-wU  etrmy  now  you  eennot  see  a  man  hegring  about 

the  streets;  but  what  ?  yon  shall  have  this  captain 

turned  a  shoemaker ;  this  lieutenant  a  baker ;  tnis  a 

brewer;  that  a  haberdasher;  this  common  soldier 

'«  porter ;  md  every  man  in  fais.a|>roD  and  frock,  Slc. 

{•a  if  they  never  had  done  any  thing  else :  Whereas 

tlM  ether  go  with  their  belts  «nd  swords,  Mvoearing 

tmmd  e»rting,  and  atealing;   running  into  pcople^s 

.koasea,  by  force  oftentimes,  to  carry  faway  apme- 

thing ;  and  this  is  the  difierence  between  the  temper 

of: ana  and  the  other;  and  concludea  (hnd  I  think 

with  some  reason),  that  the  spirits  of  the  eld  Par- 

liaaMnt  aoldicKa  are  so  quiet  and  contented  with 

Grod*a  providence,  that  the  King  is  safer  from  any 

-atil  meant  him  by  them,  one  thousand  timea  more 

/than  from  his  own  diseontented  Cavaliers.     And 

•:lkan-to  the  publick  manaffcment  of  business ;  it  is 

^.^ane,  aa  he  obaarvea,  ao  looealy  and  ao  careleaaly, 

Ahah  the  kiogdomean  never  be  nappy  with  it,  every 

nan  looking  after  himaelf,  aad  oia  own  lust  aad 

iaaory/' 

*The  following  is  also  rery  remarkable. 

'^  It  is  alraaipe  how  every  body  now-a-daya  da 

•<^feet  Ulna  Oliaer,  and  eommendMim  ;  what  brave 

'Dga.iM  did^aadmadaaU  iha     ' 


foar  him ;  while  here  a  prince,  t»me  Hi  vrith  a&  tba 
love  and  prayera  and  good  Ukina  of  hia  people,  who 
have  given  greater  ei^na^f  loyally  and  willingneaa 
to  serve  him  with  their  estates  than  ever  waa  dona 
by  anv  people,  hath  lost  all  so  soon,  that  ic  is  a 
miracle  that  a  man  could  devise, to  lose  ao  mneh  ia 
so  little  time." 

The  following  particulars  of  the  condition 
of  the  Protector's  family  are  curioua,  aod 
probably  authentic.  The  conyeraation  is  kx 
the  end  of  1664. 

*'  In  my  wsy  to  Brampton  in  this  day's  journey 
I  met  with  Mr.  While,  CromwelPs  chaplain  that 
was,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  discourse  wiih  him. 
Among  others,  he  tells  me  that  Richard  is,  and  hath 
long  been,  in  France,  and  is  now  going  into  Italy. 
He  owna  publickly,  that  he  do  correspond,  and  re- 
turn  him  ail  his  money.  That  Richard  hath  been 
ill  some  straits  in  the  beginning ;  but  relieved  by 
his  friends.  That  he  goes  by  another  name,  bat 
do  not  diseuiso  himself,  nor  deny  himself  to  any 
man  that  challengea  him.  He  telU  me,  for  certain, 
that  ofkn  had  been  made  to  the  old  man,  of  marriage 
hetwoeti  the  king  and  his  daughter,  to  have  oblised 
him— ^(  he  would  not.  He  thinks  (with  me)  uoat 
it  never  was  in  his  power  to  bring  in  the  King  with 
the  consent  of  any  of  his  officers  about  him  ;  aiid 
that  he  scorned  to  bring  him  in,  as  Nonk  did,  to 
•eeure  kimsd/  and  deliver  every  body  else,  WJian 
I  told  him  of  what  I  found  wm  in  a  French  haek 
of  one  Monsieur  Sorbiere,  that  gives  an  account  of 
his  observations  here  in  England;  among  other 
thingrs  he  says,  that  it  is  reported  that  Cromwell 
did,  in  his  lifetime,  transpose  many  of  the  bodiea 
of  the  kings  of  England  from  one  grave  to  another ; 
and  that  by  that  means  it  is  not  known  certainly 
whether  the  bead  that  is  now  set  upon  a  post  be  ibpt 
of  C  rom  well,  or  of  one  of  the  kings ;  Mr.  White  teUs 
me  that  he  believes  he  never  had  so  poor  a  low 
thought  in  him,  to  trouble  himself  about  it.  He  says 
the  hand  of  God  is  much  to  be  seen ;  and  that  all  hia 
children  are  in  eood  condition  enough  as  to  eaiaia, 
and  that  their  relaiiona  that  betrayed  their  family  aia 
all  now  either  hanged  or  very  miserable." 

The  most  frequent  and  prolific  topic  in  ihe 
whole  book,  next  perhaps  to  that  of  dres&  is 
the  profligacy  of  the  court— or  what  may  fairly 
be  denominated  court  scandal.  It  would  be 
SSak^4m4  npt  very  edifying,  to  attempt  anjr 
thing  like  an  abstract^oT  (he  shameful  immlfr- 
alities  which  this  loyal  author  has  recorded 
of  the  two  royal  brothers,  and  the  greater  part 
of  their  favourites— at  the  same  time,  that 
they  occupy  so  great  a  part  of  the  work,  that 
we  cannot  well  give  an  account  of  it  withovt 
some  notice  of  ihem.  The  reader  will  pro- 
bably be  satisfied  with  the  following  speci- 
mens, tsdcen  almost  at  random. 

**  In  the  Privy  Gaideitaawthe  finest  amocka  and 
linen  peuiceata  of  my  Lady  Caatlemaine'a,  laoad 
with  nch  lace  «t  the  hottom,  that  ever  I  aaw  ;.  astd 
did  me  0ocd  to  look  at  them.  Sarah  told  me  how  the 
King  dined  at  my  Lady  Gasilematne's,  and  supped, 
every  day  and  night  the  lest  week ;  and  that  the 
night  that  the  bonfirsa  were  made  !br  jov  of  iha 
Queene*s  arrivall,  the  King  waa  there,  vut  *bmt 
was  no  fire  at  her  door,  though  at.ali  the  rest  af  ihe 
doors  almost  in  the  street ;  which  was  mueb  ob 
served :  and  that  the  King  and  she  did  send  'foi^a 
floir  of  scales  J  and  weighed  one  another;  and  dbe, 
beinr  with  child,  waa  Mid  to  be  heaviest." 

'*  Mr.  Piekaring  telle  me  the  etory  ia  aetyttaa 
rof  a  child  being  drppped  at  the  ball  at  Court ;  .iiM 
that  the  King  bad  it  in  his  closet  a  week  after,  .ttd 
did  dissect  it ;  and  making  great  sport  of  it,  said.twl 
in  his  opinion  it  must  have  been  a  month  and  tki^ 
hoatea  old;  aiid  thai,  whafevar  «iheM  ihhik,  hs 
haih:  iha  gwitiit  Joaa  (fitMiK§^kQfr^»  tesajHI. 
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lh«t  ittlh  lost  ft  nibject  b^  iJm  buaiiMMk"^*^  Hb 
tvid  me  slao  bow  1o<im-  tbe  Coint  it,  nobodf  look'* 
iaf  Wtor  boancflt,  but  every  mu  hie  lust  and 
fvn;  and  bow  tbo  Kiug  is  now  become  so  beioUed 
Ujion  Mtb.  Siewart,.  that  be  gets  into  corners,  and 
Mf'di  be  with  her  half  an  hour  together  kissing  her 
t/>  the  observation  of  all  the  world ;  and  she  now 
•lays  by  herself  and  expects  it  as  my  Lady  Castle* 
Duune  did  use  to  do;  to  wbonLtberKiog,  he  sayoi 
issiiU.kind/'  S^c» 

**  Coming  to  St.  James,  I  hear  that  the  Queene 
did  sleep  five  hours  pretty  well  to- night.  The  King 
they  all  say,  is  most  fondly  disconsolate  for  her, 
and  weeps  by  her^  which  makes  her  weep;  which 
one  this  day  told  me  be  reckoos  a  good  sign,  for 
that  it  carries  away  some  rheum  from  the  bead ! 
She  tells  us  that  the  Queene's  sickness  is  the  spotted 
fever ;  that  she  was  as  full  of  the  spots  as  a  leopard : 
which  is  very  strange  that  it  should  be  no  more 
known;  but  perhaps  it  is  not  so*  And  that  the 
King  do  seem  to  take  it  much  to  heart,  for  that  he 
hath  wept  before  her;  bat  for  all  that,  he  hath  nai 
mUtsed  one  nighty  since  she  wss  sick,  of  soppinji^ 
with  my  Lady  Castlemaine!  which  I  believe  is 
true,  for  she  says  that  her  husband  hath  dressed  the 
suppers  every  uight ;  and  I  confess  I  saw  him  my- 
self coming  through  the  street  dressing  up  a  great 
sapper  to-night,  which  S&rah  soys  is  also  for  the 
King^and  her ;  which  is  a  very  strange  thing.*' 

**  rierce  do  tell  me,  amon^  other  news,  the  late 
frolick  and  debauchery  of  Sir  Charles  Sedtey  and 
Euckhurst  running  up  and  down  all  the  night,  al- 
most naked,  through  the  streets;  and  at  last  fiffht- 
ing,  and  being  beat  by  the  watch  and  clapped  up 
alf  night ;  antlhow  the  King  takes  their  parts ;  and 
my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Keeling  hath  laid  the  con- 
■table  by  the  heels  to  answer  it  next  sessions; 
which  is  a  horrid  shame.  Also  how  the  King  and 
these  gentlemen  did  make  the  fiddlers  of  Theiford, 
this  last  progress,  to  sing,  them  all  the  obscene 
songs  tliey  could  think  ot!  l*hat  the  King  was 
drunk  at  Sazam  with  Sedley,  Buckburst,  &c.  the 
night  that  my  Lord  Arlington  came  thither,  and 
would  iu>t  give  him  audience,  or  could  not:  which  is 
(me,  for  it  was  the  ni^ht  that  I  was  there,  and  saw 
the  King  go  up  to  his  chamber,  and  was  told  that 
the  King  had  been  drinking/*—"  He  tells  me  that 
the  King  and  my  Lady  Castlemaine  are  quite  broke 
off,  and  she  is  gone  away,  and  is  with  child,  and 
swears  the  King  shall  own  it ;  and  she  will  have  it 
ohxistened  in  the  cbi^l  at  White  Ilall  so,  and 
owned  for  the  King*s  as  other  kings  have  done ;  or 
she  will  bring  it  into  White  Hall  gallery,  and  dash 
the  braiM  of  U  out  before  the  Kin^efaee!  He  tells 
ne  that  the  King  and  court  were  never  in  the  world 
so  bad  as  they  are  now,  for  gaming,  swearins, 
women*  and  drinking,  and  the  most  abominable 
vices  that  ever  were  in  the  world ;  so  that  all  must 
come  to  nought." 

*»  They  came  to  Sir  G.  Carteret's  house  at  Cran- 
botime,  and  (here  were  entertained,  and  all  made 
dnmk;  and,  being  all  dmnk,  Armorer  did  come  to 
ihe.Kmgt  and  swore  to  him  by  6od«  *  Sir/  sa^^ 
he, '  yott  are  not  so  kind  to  the  Duke  of  York  of 
bte  as  you  used  to  be/—'  Not  I !'  says4he  King. 
*  Why  sol'— *  Why,'  says  he,  *if  you  are,  let  ns 
drink  his  health.'—'  Why  let  us,'  says  the  King. 
Then  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  drank  it ;  aad  having 
aooe,  the  King  begnn  (o  dcink  it  '  Nuy*  8ir»'  safe 
Armerer,  'by  Godyou  must  do  it  oayoar.knessr 
Bo  he  did,  and  then  all  the  company:  andhavmg 
done  It,  all  fell  a  crying  for  joy,  being  all  tMudltn. 
mnd  kiumg  one  anotkerJ  the  King  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  the  Duke  of  York^  the  Kingl  and  m 
gaeh  a  maadhn  pickle  as  imw  people.wiaie  a  and 
(W^pasasdlhedayi" 

It  a0brd»tis  no  pteasvre,  how«ver)  toesepose 
tkioie  iiegrading  trait»— •▼en  in  defatted  xoy- 
altys  1^  i^^Bi  ^  mere  coosequenoe  to  nwric 
llitt  utttiokl  TiceB'to.whielbtii6v  8»  nBtimUv^ 


peatc 
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j«intiiig»  tfa»  P^rHMDest  in.  Hfffy  git99wnk'% 
picture  of  the  court  policy^  ae  makee  one 
wonder  how  the  Reydlution  could  have  beeik 
80  long  deferred. 
"  Thus  they  are  disniseed-agaiOf  to  thdr  genend 
eatdisUsie,  I  beliefs  the  greatest  that  ever- Par* 
ment  wss,  to  see  themselves  so  fooled,  and  the 
nation  in  certain  condition  of  ruin,  while  the  King^ 
thev  see,  is  only  governed  by  his  lust,  and  women^ 
an*  rogaea-  about  him.  They  do  aU  eive  np  the 
kingdom  for  lost,  that  I  speak  to:  and  do  hearvAni 
the  King  $aye,  how  he  and  the  Duke  of  York  do 

DO  WHAT  TBST  CAIT  TO  OBT  UP  AN  ARMT,  THAT  TEXT 

MAT  HMD  HO  Mofts  B&aLuvsKves  and  how  my 
Lady  Castlemaine  hath,  before  the  late  breach  he* 
tweea  her  aad  the  King,  said  to  the  King,  f Jbot  As 
sitifl  ruU  fty  mm  aimjn  or  all  mould  be  lost  /  I  an 
told  that  many  |ietitioDs  were  provided  for  the  Pai^ 
liament,  complaining  of  the  wroo^  they  have  rst 
ceived  firom  the  court  and  courtiers,  in  citv  and 
country,  if  the  Parhament  had  but  sat:  ana  I  do 
perceive  they  all  do  resolve  to  have  a  ^ood  aocouni 
of  the  money  spent,  before  ever  they  give  a  farthing 
more ;  and  the  whole  kingdom  is  every  where  sen- 
sible of  their  being  abneeo,"  d&c. 

The  foUowiog  ooofiimaiiott  of  these  ^leeu- 
latioDS  is  still  more  chaniotenstiO;  both  of  die 
parties  and  their  duo^icler. 

"  Asid  so  she  (Lady.  Casiieniaine)  is  come  to^yv 
when  one  would  think  his  mind  should  be  full  of 
some  other  cores,  having  but  this  morning  broJtea 
up  such  a  Parliament  with  so  much  disoonteot  aad 
80  many  wants  upon  him,  and  hot  yesterday  heard 
f  McA  «  etrmon  againol  aduUenf  I  But  it  seems  she 
bath  told  the  King,  tbat  whoever  did  get  it)  he 
should  own  it.  And  the  botumiof  theqosivelie 
this : — She  is  fallen  in  love  with  young  Jermin.  who 
hath  of  late  been  with  her  oftener  thao  the  bjim^ 
and  is  now  going  to  marry  my  Lady  Falmoath« 
the  Kmg  is  mad  at  her  entertaining  Jermin,  ana 


she  is  mad  at  Jermin'a  going  to  many  from  her  s  so 
they  are  all  mad !— aad  thua  the  kingdom  is  sov- 
ernedl    But  he  tells  me  for  certain  that  nothing 


is  more  sure  than  that  the  IShn^t  and  Duke  of  York, 
and  the  Chancellor,  are  desinnis  and  labouring  dl 
they  can  to  gee  a»  orstv,  whatever  the  King  says  to 
the  Parliament ;  and  he  believes  that  they  are  al 
last  resolved  to  stand  and  fall  all  three  together." 

A  litde  after  we  find  traces  of  another  prok 
ject  of  the  same  truly  legitimate  school. 

"  The  great  discourse  now  is,  that  the  Parlia- 
ment shall  be  dissolved  and  another  called,  which 
ehaU;'  give  the  King  the  dean  and  Raptor  Umdej 
and  that  will  put  faim  out  of  deftit.  And  it  is  said 
that:  BuekaMPhaaa  do  knowingly  meet  daily  with 
Wildman  and  other  Commonwealth-men ;  and  that 
when  he  is  with  them  he  makes  the  King  believe 
tluU  heis  withhis  wenohea/' 

llie  next  notice  of  this  is  in  the  fbmi  of  a 
cpnfidential  couTersatioa  with  a- person  of 
great  intelligence. 

"And  he  told  me,  upon  my  seTsral  inqniries  to  that 
purpose,  that  he  did  believe  it  was  ntft  yet  resolved 
whether  the  Parliament  thould  ever  meet  more  or  na^ 
the  three  great  rtfler»of  thnge  now  standing  thus: 
—The  Duke  of  Bttokinghaaa  is  oU^lvlef jh^omhC 
their  meeting,  aamoved  thereto  by  bis  peopb  tMt 
he  advises  with,  the  moplr  of  the  late  luist,  wjo 
do  never  e^tpect  to  have  any  thing  done  by  thia 
Parliament  for  their  religion,  and  who  do  PTOOom 
that,  bfthe^sal0  of  the  drarehlands,  tber8haH<>e 
abletopatthaK^oatofdebt,dBe.  HeteOeM 
thot  ha  ia^reaHy  pen^adbd  that  thedttign  of  the 
Dvkm  of  Buckingham  is  to  bung  the  state  mto 
such  a  condition  ea,. if  the  Kuig  do  die  without 
IHtne,  it  shall,  upon  hie  death,  »f«i*  into  jnecar 
2^y  and  f#|WC  «f  «*sDdle  V  rsrir.-whom 
ft 
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lh«y  hKW  diaol>tii«4,  tbey  know,  to  that  decree  as 
to  oeapair  of  his  pardon.  He  tellti  me  thai  there  is 
no  way  to  rule  the  king  but  by  6ri«tnc»*«,— which 
flie  Duke  of  Buckingham  haih  above  all  men ;  and 
that  the  Duke  of  York  having  it  not,  his  best  way 
b  what  he  prwjtiaee,— that  is  to  say,  a  good  temper, 
which  will  support  him  till  the  Duke  of  Bucking* 
ham  and  Lord  Arlington  fiiU  out,  which  cannot  be 
long  fint ;  the  former  knowing  that  the  latter  did, 
la  the  time  of  the  Chancellor,  endeavour  with  the 
Chancellor  to  Ikang  him  at  thai  time,  when  he  was 
IMoebimed  againau" 

And  again — 

**The  talk  which  these  people  about  onr  King 
have,  is  to  tell  htm  how  neither  privilege  of  p|arlia< 


»ent  nor  city  is  any  thing;  hut  that  hit  wiil  tt  all, 
mtd  omght  to  he  99:  and  their  discourse,  it  seems, 
vhen  they  are  alone,  is  so  base  and  sordid,  that  it 


makes  the  eares  of  the  very  gentlemen  of  the  back 
•taira  (I  think  he  called  them)  to  tingle  to  hear  it 
«poko  in  the  King's  hearing ;  and  that  nnut  be  very 


.  The  following  is  not  so  material  as  to  doc- 
trine—though we  think  it  very  curious. 

-  *'  After  the  bills  passed,  the  King,  sitting  on  his 
throne,  wuh  his  speech  writ  in  a  paper  which  he 
held  in  his  lap,  ana  scarce  looked  off  of  it  all  the 
time  he  madfe  his  speech  to  them,  giving  them 
thanks  for  their  subsidys,  of  which,  had  he  not 
needf  he  would  not  have  asked  or  received  ihem ; 
and  that  need,  not  from  any  extravaganeys  of  hie, 
lie  was  sure,  in  any  thing ! — but  the  disorders  of 
the  times.  His  speech  was  very  plain ;  nothing  at 
all  of  spirit  in  it,  nor  spoke  with  any ;  but  rather 
on  the  contrary  imperfectly,  repeating  many  time 
liis  words,  though  he  read  all :  which  1  am  sorry  to 
•ee,  it  having  not  been  hsrd  for  him  to  have  got  all 
the  speech  without  booke."— And  upon  another 
occasion,  "  I  crowded  in  and  heard  the  King's 
speech  to  them  ;  but  he  epeake  the  woret  that  ever  1 
heard  a  man  in  mjy  life:  worse  than  if  he  read  it 
all,  and  he  had  it  in  writing  in  his  hand." 

It  is  observed  soon  after — ^viz.  in  1664— as 
a  singular  thin^,  that  there  should  be  but  two 
seamen  in  Parhament—- and  not  aboye  twenty 
or  thirty  merchants:  And  yet  from  various 
intimations  we  gather  that  the.  deportment  of 
•this  aribstocratical  assembly  was  by  no  means 
yery  decorous.  We  haye  already  had  the 
incidental  notice  of  many  members  coming 
in  from  dinner  half  drunk,  on  the  day  of  the 
author's  great  oration — and  some  of  them 
a{^)ear  now  and  then  to  have  gone  a  little 
iarther^ — eariy  as  the  hours  of  business  then 
•were. 

"  He  did  tell  me.  and  so  did  Sir  W.  Batten,  bow 
Sir  Allen  Brodericke  and  Sir  Allen  Apsley  did 
come  drunk  the  other  day  into  the  House ;  and  did 
both  speak  for  half  an  hour,  together,  and  could  not 
be  either  laughed,  or  pulled,  or  bid  to  nt  down  and 
hold  their  peace, — to  the  great  contempt  of  King's 
servants  and  cause ;  which  I  am  grieved  at  with 
all  my  heart." 

The  mingled  extravagance  and  penury  of 
this  disorderly  court  is  strikingly  illustrated 
by  two  entries,  not  far  from  each  other,  in  the 
■year  1667— in  one  of  which  is  recorded  the 
royal  wardrobeman's  pathetic  lamentation 
over  the  King's  necessities — ^representing  that 
his  Majesty  has  "actually  no  huidkerchiefs, 
«nd  but  three  bands  to  his  neck"— and  that 
he  does  not  know  where  to  take  up  a  yard  of 
hnen  for  his  service !— and  the  oUier  settiui 
lorth,  that  his  said  Majesty  had  Idst  25,< 


in  one  night  at  play  with  Lady  CastleTiaiDe— 
and  staked  10002.  and  16002.  on  a  caat.  II 
is  a  fer  worse  trait,  however,  in  his  char* 
acter,  that  he  was  by  no  means  scrupulous  as 
to  the  pretexts  upon  which  he  obtained  money 
from  his  people — these  memoirs  containing 
repeated  notices  of  accounts  deliberately 
fabified  for  this  puipose — and  not  a  few  in 
particular,  in  whicn  the  expenses  of  the  navy 
are  ezag^rated — we  are  afraid,  not  without 
our  author's  co-operation — to  cover  the  mis- 
application of  the  money  voted  for  that  most 
populat  branch  of  the  service,  to  very  different 
purposes.  In  another  royal  imposture,  our 
author  now  appears  to  have  been  also  impli- 
cated, though  in  a  manner  far  less  derogatory 
to  his  personal  honour, — we  mean  in  pro- 
curing for  the  Duke  of  York,  the  credit  which 
he  has  obtained  with  almost  aU  our  historians, 
for  his  great  skill  in  maritime  affairs;  and  the 
extraordinary  labour  which  he  bestowed  in 
improvuig  the  condition  of  the  navy.  On  this 
subject  we  need  do  little  more  than  transcribe 
the  decisive  statement  of  the  noble  Editor,  to 
whose  care  we  are  indebted  for  the  publica- 
tion before  us ;  and  who,  in  the  summary  of 
Mr.  Pepys'  life  which  he  has  prefixed  to  it, 
observes — 

"  Mr.  Stanier  Clarke,  in  particular,  actually 
dwells  upon  the  essential  and  lasting  benefit  which 
that  monarch  conferred  on  his  country,  by  build' 
ingupand  regenerating  the  naval  power;  and  as* 
sens  sJB  a  pnqf  e/  the  King's  great  ability,  that 
the  regulatione  atiU  enforced  under  the  orders  ^  CJks 
admiralty  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  originally 
drawn  up  by  him.  It  becomes  due  therefore  to  Mr. 
Pepys  to  explain,  that  for  these  improvements,  the 
value  or  which  no  person  can  doubt,  we  are  iodebt* 
ed  to  Arm,  and  not  to  his  royal  master.  To  estab- 
lish this  fact,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
MSS.  connected  with  the  subject  in  the  Bodleian 
and  Pepysian  libraries,  by  which  the  extent  of  Mr. 
Pepys'  official  labours  can  alone  be  appreciated ; 
ana  we  even  find  in  the  Diary,  as  early  as  1G68, 
that  a  long  letter  of  regulation,  produced  before  the 
commissioners  of  the  navy  by  the  Duke  of  York, 
as  his  own  composition,  was  entirely  written  by  our 
clerk  of  the  acts."— (I.  xxx.) 

We  do  not  knpw  whether  the  citations  we 
have  now  made  from  these  curious  and  nosi 
miBcelhineouB  volumes,  will  enable  our  readers 
to  form  a  just  estimate  of  their  value.  But 
we  fear  that,  at  all  events,  we  cannot  nowin- 
dul^  them  in  any  considerable  addition  to 
their  number.  There  is  a  long  aooonnt  of 
the  great  fire,  and  the  creat  sickness  in  166C, 
and  a  still  longer  one  01  the  insulting  advance 
of  the  Dutch  fleet  to  Chatham  in  1667,  as 
well  as  of  our  absurd  settlement  at  Tangiera. 
and  of  various  naval  actions  during  the  perioa 
to  which  the  Diary  extends.  But,  though  aU 
these  contain  much  curious  matter,  we  are 
not  tempted  to  make  any  extracts :  Both  be- 
cause the  accounts,  bein^  given  in  the  broken 
and  minute  way  which  nelongs  to  the  form 
of  a  Diary,  do  not  afford  many  striking  or 
summary  jnissafies,  and  because  what  is  new 
in  them,  is  not  tot  the  most  part  of  any  gteat 
importance.  The  public  besides  has  been 
lately  pretty  much  satiated  with  details  oo 
most  of  those  subjects  in  the  contemporary 
work  of  Evelyn,— of  which  we  shall  only  say. 
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iiud  thoush  its  author  was  indiiiputably  more 
of  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  taste 
than  our  actuary,  it  is  far  inferior  both  in  in- 
terest, curiosity,  and  substantial  instruction, 
to  that  which  we  are  now  considering.  The 
two  authors,  however,  we  are  happy  to  find, 
were  great  friends ;  and  no  name  is  mentioned 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Diary  with  more  uni- 
form respect  and  affection  than  that  of  Evelyn 
— though  it  is  very  edifying  to  see  how  tne 
shrewd;  practical  sagacity  of  the  man  of  busi- 
ness, revenges  itself  on  the  assumed  supe- 
riority of  the  philosopher  and  man  of  letters. 
In  this  respect  we  think  there  is  a  fine  keep- 
ing of  character  in  the  sincerity  of  the  fol- 
lowing passage — 

"  By  water  to  Deptfbrd,  and  there  made  a  visit 
to  Mr.  Evelyn,  who,  amon|[  other  thinira,  showed 
me  most  excellent  painting  in  liiile  ;  in  diatemper, 
Indian  incke,  water  colours :  graveing ;  and  above 
all,  the  whole  mezzo-tinto,  and  the  manner  of  it, 
which  is  very  pretty,  and  good  things  done  with  it. 
He  read  to  me  very  mach  also  of  his  diaoourae,  he 
bath  been  many  years  and  now  'm  about,  abont 
Gardenaffe;  which  is  a  most  noble  and  pleasant 
piece.  £fe  read  me  part  of  a  play  or  two  of  his 
own  making — eery  good^  hut  not  as  he  conceits 
them,  I  think,  to  be.  He  showed  me  bia  Hortus 
Hyemalis ;  leaves  laid  up  in  a  book  of  several  plants 
kept  dry,  which  preserve  colour,  however,  and 
look  very  finely,  better  than  an  herball.  In  fine  a 
most  excellent  person  he  is, — and  miut  he  allowed 
c  little  for  a  little  conceitednestt i  but  he  piay  well 
be  so,  being  a  man  so  much  above  others.  He  read 
me,  though  with  too  much  gufto^  some  little  poems 
of  his  own  that  were  not  transcendant;  yet  one  or 
two  very  pretty  epigrams;  among  others,  of  a  lady 
looking  in  at  a  gra!e.  and  being  pecked  at  by  an 
eagle  that  was  there.*' 

And  a  little  after  he  chuckles  not  a  little 
orer  his  learned  friend's  failure,  in  a  specula- 
tion abont  making  brick»~-concluding  very 
sagely,  "so  that  I  see  the  most  ingenious 
men  may  sometimes  be  mistaken !" 

We  meet  with  the  names  of  many  distin- 
guished men  in  these  pages,  and  some  chaiw 
aeteristie  anecdotes, — ^but  few  bold  characters. 
He  has  a  remarkable  interview  with  Qaren- 
don^n  which  the  cautious  and  artful  de- 
meanour of  that  veteran  politician  is  finely 
displayed,  though  on  a  very  trivial  occasion. 
The  Navy  Board  had  marked  some  trees  for 
cutting  in  Clarendon  Pftrk  without  his  leave — 
»t  which  he  had  expresaed  great  indignation; 
and  our  author  went,  in  a  prodigious  fright^  to 
paoify  him.  He  found  nim  busy  rearing 
eauset  in  his  chambers,  and  was  obliged  to  wait. 

"  After  all  done,  he  himself  called,  •  Come,  Mr. 
Pepys,  yon  and  I  will  take  a  tarn  in. the  garden.' 
So  lie  was  led  down  stairs,  having  the  goute,  and 
there  walked  with  me,  I  think  above  an  honr,  talk- 
ing laosC  friendly^  but  cunnini^ly  ! — He  told  me  be 
would  not  direct  me  in  any  thmg,  that  it  might  not 
be  snid  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  did  labour  to  abuse 
fhe  King;  or  (as  I  offered)  direct  the  suspending  the 
leport  of  the  parveyors:  hut  I  §ee  what  he  smmis, 
and  will  make  it  my  work  to  do  him  service  in  it. 

Slut  Lord !  to  aeo  how  we  poor  wretches  dare  not 
o  the  King  good  service,  for  fear  of  the  greatness 
of  these  roenT* 

.  There  is  no  literary  intelligence  of  any  value 
to  be  gained  from  this  work.  Play  collectors 
Will  probably  find  the  names  of  many  lost 
pieces — but  of  our  classical  authors  there  are 


no  notices  worth  naming^-^i  bare  intimatiott 
of  the  deaths  of  Waller,  Cowley,  and  Daven- 
ant,  and  a  few  words  of  Dryden — ^Milton,  wa 
think,  not  once  mentioned.  There  is  more 
of  the  natural  philosophers  of  Gresham  Col» 
lege,  but  not  much  that  is  valuable — some 
curious  calculations  and  speculations  aboiit 
monej  and  coinages — and  this  odd  but  au- 
thentic notice  of  Sir  W.  Potty's  intended  will. 

**  Sir  William  Petty  did  tell  roe  that  in  good 
earnest  he  hath  in  his  will  left  some  parte  of  hi* 
estate  to  him  that  could  invent  such  and  such 
things.  As  among  others,  that  oould  discover  truly 
the  way  of  milk  eoming^  into  the  breasts  of  a  wo« 
man !  and  he  that  could  invent  proper  eharaciers  te 
express  to  another  the  mixture  of  reliabee  mai 
tastes.    And  says,  that  to  him  that  invents  gold,  be 

K'ves  nothing  for  the  philosopher's  stone ;  lor  (aaye 
i)  they  that  find  ont  that,  will  be  able  to  pay  thena* 
selves.  But,  says  be,  by  this  means  it  is  bettsv 
than  to  go  to  a  lecture ;  for  here  my  executor*,  tkai 
most  part  with  this,  will  be  eure  to  be  well  con* 
vinced  of  the  invention  before  they  do  part  with 
their  money." 

The  Appendix,  which  seems  very  judicious- 
ly selectea.  contains  some  valuable  Iragmenta 
of  historical  information :  but  we  have  not  now 
left  ourselves  room  for  any  account  of  them; 
and  are  tempted  to  give  all  we  can  yet  spare 
to  a  few  extracts  from  a  very  curious  corres- 
pondence between  Mr.  Pepys  and  Lord  Rear 
and  Lord  Tarbut  in  1699,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Second  Sight  among  om;  Highlanders. 
Lord  Reay  seems  to  have  been  a  firm  believe 
in  this  gift  or  faculty — ^but  Lord  Tarbut  had 
been  a  decided  sceptic^  and  was  only  con- 
verted by  the  proofs  of  its  reality^  which  oc- 
curred to  himself  while  in  the  Highlands,  ia 
the  year  1652  and  afterwards.  Some  of  the 
stones  he  tells  are  not  a  little  remarkable. 
For  example,  he  says,  that  one  night  when 
one  of  his  Celtic  attendants  was  entering  a 
house  where  they  had  proposed  to  sleep,  he 
suddenly  started  oack  with  a  scream,  ana  fell 
down  in  an  agony. 

*'  I  asked  what  the  matter  waa,  for  he  seemed  to 
me  to  be  very  much  frighied :  he  told  me  very  sen- 
ously  that  I  should  not  lodge  in  that  bouse,  because 
shortly  a  dead  coffin  would  be  carried  out  of  it,  for 
many  were  carrjring  it  when  he  was  heard  cry !  I 
neglecting  his  words  and  stajring  there,  he  aaid  ta 
others  of  the  servants  he  waa  very  sorry  for  it,  and 
that  what  he  saw  would  surely  come  to  pass:  and 
though  no  sick  person  was  then  there,  yet  the  land- 
lord, a  healthy  ffighlander,  died  sf  en  apopleelicfa 
b^oreJl^tthehouee:* 

Another  occurred  in  1653,  when,  inaveiy 
rugged  part  of  the  country,  he  fell  in  with  a 
man  who  was  staring  into  tae  air  with  marks 
of  great  agitation.  Upon  askine  what  it  was 
that  disturbed  him,  he  answered, 

"  I  see  a  troop  of  Englishmen  leading  their  horses 
down  thai  hill— and  some  of  them  are  already  in  the 

Elain,  eating  the  barley  which  is  growing  in  the 
eld  near  to  the  hill.'  This  waa  on  the  4th  of  May 
(for  I  noted  the  day),  and  it  was  four  or  five  days 
before  any  barley  wa$  sown  in  the  field  be  spoke  or. 
Alexander  Monro  asked  him  how  he  knew  they 
were  Englishmen :  he  answered,  bc<»use  they  wew 
leading  horses,  and  had  on  hats  and  boots,  which 
he  knew  no  Scotchmen  would  have  on  there  Wa 
took  little  notice  of  the  whole  story  as  other  than  a 
fbolHh  vision,  but  wished  that  an  English  party  were 
there,  we  being  then  at  war  with  them,  and  the 
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idpce  almost  inaccessible,  for  horsemen.  But  the 
J^ginnmgof'Anguil  thereafter,  the  Earl  of  Middle* 
toti,  then  lienienant  for  the  King  in  the  Highlands, 
hating  occasion  to  mnich  a  party  of  his  to^vards  ihe 
^W^k  Islandf,  sent  his  foot  through  a  place  called 
Inv4rlacwell,and;the  forepart,  which  was  first  down 
ti^ehnt,  did  f«^  toeaiing  the  barfey  which  was  on 
the  lifiTe  plain  under  it,*'' 

Another  of  hiii  lordship's  experiences  was 
wp  fpllows.  In  January  1682,  he  was  sitting 
with  two  friends  in  a  house  in  Koss-shire, 
when  d  man  from  the  islands 

'*  Desired  me  to  rise  from  that  chair,  fpr  it  was 
t^  vnlucky  one.  I  asked  '  Why  V  He  answered, 
*&Qaii«e  there  was  a  dted  man  in  the  chair  next 
t»  k.'— *  Well.'  said  I,  '  if  it  be  but  in  the  next,  I 
tnay  safely  «t  here :  bpt  what  is  the  Ukeness.of  the 
man  V  He  said  he  was  a  tall  man  with  a  long^  grey 
•oat,  hooted,  and  one  of  his  legs  hanging  oyer  the 
ebair,  and  his  head  hangins;  down  to  the  other  side, 
•ad  tais  arm  backward,  as  it  were  broken.  There 
laora  than  ■ome  English  troops  quartered  near  the 
l^oe,  and  there  beiog  at  that  time  a  great  frost 
after  a  tl^aWj  the  country  was  wholly  covered  over 
with  ice.  Four  or  five  Englishmen  riding  by  this 
house,  not  two  hours  after  the  vision,  wpere  we 
were  sitting  by  the  fire,  we  heard  a  great  noise, 
which  proved  to  be  these  troopers,  with  the  help  of 
other  aervaata*  carrying  in  one  of  their  number  who 
hpd  got  a  very  piiachievous  fall  and  had  his  arm 
broke;  and'fallitig  frequently  into  swoonine  fits, 
they  brought  him  lo  the  hall,  and  set  him  in  the 
verv  chair  and  in  the  very  po»ture  which  the  seer 
hra  proposed :  hui  the  man  did  not  die^  though  he 
revived  with  giaat  difiiciilty." 

These  instances  are  chiefly  remarltable  as 
being  ^ven  upon  the  personal  knowledge  of 
an  individual  of  great  judgment;  acuteness^ 
and  firrnness  of  character.  The  following  is 
from  a  still  higher  quarter;  since  the  reporter 
wasnot  even  a  Scotchman^  and  Indeed  no  less 
a  person  than  Lord  Clarendon.  In  a  letter  to 
Mr:  Pepys  in  1701,  he  infomas  him,  that,  in 
1661,  upon  a  Scottish  gentleman  being  in  his 
presence  introduced  to  Lady  Cornbury,  he 
was  observed  to  gaze  upon  her  with  a  singu- 
lar expression  of  melancholy;  and  upon  one 
of  the  company  asking  the  reason,  he  replied, 
|<  I  see  her  in  SZood/"  She  was  at  tlmt  time 
in  perfect  health,  and  remained  so  for  near  a 
inpnth^  when  she  feQ  ill  of  small-pox :  And 

VUpon  the  ninth  day  afier  the  small-pox  ap- 
peared, in  the  mornina,  she  Med  at  the  nose,  which 
%uickly  stop! ;  but  in  the  afternoon  the  blood  burst 
oat  again  with  great  violence  at  her  nose  and 
Mouth,  and  about  eleven  of  the  clock  that  night 
•he  dyed,  ahmt  toeltpring  in  her  Uood  /'* 

There  is  a  great  number  of  similar  storieey 
reported  on  tne  mosi  imposing  testiiiMni;: — 
though,  in  aome  instances,  the  seer,  we  must 
a#y,  is  somewhat  put  to  it  to  support  his 
credit,  and  make  out  the  aco<Miu>liBhment  of 
his  vision.  One  chie£tahi,  for  ustance,  had 
lopg  beea  seen  by  the  gifted,  with  an  arrow 
atteking  in  hia  thigh ;  from  which  they  all  in^ 
£irred,  that  he  was  either  to  die  or  to  suffer 
greatly,  from  a  wonnd  in  that  place.  To  their 
iNEir|>ridej  however,  he  died  of  some  other  in- 
tliction,  and  the  seers  were  getting  out  of  repur 
tatjon;  when  luckily  a  fray  arose  <a  the  funi- 
vtHy  and  an  arrow  was  shot  fairly  through  the 
t^gh  of  the  dead:  man,  in  the  very  »ot  where 
the  vision  had  shown  it  I  On  anotlier  occa- 
i^on,  Lord  Reaj's  grandfather  was  told  thM 


he  had  been  seen  with  a  dagger  ran  hfto  h|« 
breasts — and  though  nothing  ever  tiappened  to 
him,  one  pf  his  servants,  to  whom  he  had 
given  iht  doublet  which  he  wore  at  the  time 
of  this  intimation,  was  stabbed  through  it,  in 
the  very  place  where  the  dagger  had  been 
seen.  Lord  Heay  adds  the  loTlowing  addi* 
tional  instance,  of  this  glancing,  as  it  were,  of 
the  prophecy  on  the  outer  garment. 

**  John  Macky^  of  Dilril,  having  pat  on  a  new 
sUit  of  clothes,  was  told  by  a  seer  that  he  did  see 
the  gallows  upon  his  coat,  which  he  never  noticed ; 
but  some  time  ofter  gave  his  coat  to  his  servant, 
William  Forbess,  to  whose  honesty  there  could  bo 
nothing  said  at  that  time ;  but  he  was  shortly  after 
hanged  for  ihefti  with  the  tame  coat  about  him:  my 
informer  beine  an  eye-witness  of  his  execution,  and 
one  who  had  heard  what  the  seer  said  before." 

His  lordship  also  mentions,  that  these 
visions  were  seen  by  blind  people,  as  well  aa 
those  who  had  sight, — and  adds,  that  there 
was  a  blind  woman  m  his  time  who  had  the 
faculty  in  great  perfection ;  and  foretold  many 
things  diat  afterwards  happened,  as  hiindredfs 
of  living  witnesses  could  attest.  We  have  no 
time  now  to  speculate  on  these  singular  le* 
gends — ^but,  as  curious. ffi^men^os  of  tne  lubri- 
city of  human  testimony,  we  think  It  right 
they  should  be  once,  more  brotight  into  notice. 
And  now  we  have  done  with  Mr.  Pepys. 
There  is  trash  enough  no  doubt  in  his  joimial, 
— trifling  facts,  and  silly  observations  in 
abundance.  But  we  can  scarcely  say  that 
we  wish  it  a.  page  shorter ;  and  are  of  opin- 
ion, that  there  is  very  little  of  it  which  doea 
not  help  us  to  imderstand  the  character  of  hia 
times,  and  his  contemnoraries,  better  than 
we  should  ever  have  a  one  without.it;  and 
make  us  feel  more  assured  that  we  compre- 
hend the  great  historical  events  of  the  age, 
and  the  people  who  bore  a  nart  in  them. 
Independent  of  instruction  altogether  too, 
there  is  no  denying,  that  it  is  very  entertain* 
ing  thus  to  be  transported  into  tlie  very  heart 
of  a  time  so  long  gone  by ;  and  to  be  admitted 
into  the  domestic  intimacy,  as  well  as  the 
pnhlic  councils,  of  a  man  of  great  activity  and 
oiteuktion  in  tiie  reign  of  Cneirlea  XI.  Read- 
ing this  book,  in  short,  seems  to  us  to  be  quite 
aa  good  as  living  with  Mr.  Samuel  P^ya  in 
his  proper  person, — and  though  the  court 
scandal  may  be  detailed  with  more  grace  and 
vivacity  in  the  Memoires  de  Gramraonl^  wo 
have  no  donbt  but  even  this  part  of  his  miilti* 
farioQs  subject  is  treated  with  far  greatec 
fidelity  and  fairness  in  the  work  before  ua — 
while  it  gives  us  more  clear  and  undistoited 
gUmpses  into  the  true  English  life  of  tho 
times — ^for  the  court  was  subfltantially  foreign 
—than  all  the  other  memorials  of  them  put 
together,  that  have  come  down  to  our  own. 

The  book  is  rather  too  dear  and  ^lagnifi^ 
cent.  But  the  editor's  task  we  think  excel-, 
lently  perfonned.  The  ample  tex^  is  not 
incumbered  with  ostentatioua  commentariesj 
But  very  brief  and  useful  notices  are  sujf^ied 
of  almost  all  the  individuals  Vho  are  meQ- 
tiopedj  and  an  admirable  and  very  minute 
index  is  subjoined,  which  methodises  the  Im- 
mense miscellany— 4uid  places  the  taetrjcbaoii 
at  our  disposal. 
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d  Histm^j  of  tU  Htfly  Part  of  the  Jfewrn  of  James  the  Second;  with  <m  Introductory  Chaptet. 
By  the  Right  Honourable  Chahlxs  Jamss  Fox.  T6  which  is  added  aa  AomkUx.  4I»- 
pp.  946.    Mfller,  London :  1808. 


If  it  be  tfue  that  h?gh  e)cpeefati6n  isahDoet 
always  Allowed  by  dirappomtment,  it  is 
scarcely  i)ossible  that  the  readers  cf  Mr.  Fox's 
history  should  not  be  disappointed.  So  great 
a  statesman  certainly  has  not  appeared  as  an 
sntbor  since  the  time  of  Lora  Clarendon; 
and,  independent  of  the  great  ^ce  which  he 
fills  in  the  recent  history  of  this  country,  and 
the  admitted  splendour  of  his  general  talents, 
— his  known  zeal  for  liberty,  the  feme  of  his 
eloquence,  and  his  habitual  study  of  every 
thing  relating  to  the  constitution,jconcurred  to 
direct  an  extraordinary  degree  of  attention  to 
the  work  upon  w*hich  he  was  known  to  be 
engaged,  and  to  fix  a  standard  of  unattainable 
excellenoe  ibr  the  trial  of  his  first  acknowl- 
edged production.  The  yery  circumstance  of 
his  not  having  published  any  considerable 
work  during  his  life,  and  of  his  haying  died 
before  bringing  this  to  a  conclusion,  served  to 
increase  the  general  curiosity;  and  to  aocu- 
mulate  upon  this  single  fragment  the  interest 
of  hJiB  whole  literary  existence. 

No  human  production,  we  suppose,  could 
bear  to  be  tried  by  such  a  test ;  ana  Ifiose  who 
sit  down  to  the  perusal  of  the  work  before  us, 
under  the  influence  of  such  impressions;  are 
very  likely  to  rise  disappointed.  With  those, 
however,  who  are  at  all  on  their  guard  against 
the  delusive  effect  of  these  natural  emotionsL 
the  result,  we  venture  to  predict,  will  be  dif- 
ferent; and  for  ourselves,  we  are  happy  to 
Bay,  that  we  have  not  been  disappointed  at 
all ;  but^  on  the  contrary,  very  greatly  moved 
and  delighted  with  the  greater  part  of  this 
flinmilar  volume. 

We  do  not  think  it  has  any  great  value  as  a 
history;  nor  is  it  very  admirable  as  a  piece 
of  composition.  It  comprehends  too  short  a 
period,  and  includes  too  few  events,  to  add 
much  to  our  knowledi*c  of  facts ;  and  abounds 
tdb  little  with  splendid  passagrs  to  lay  much 
hold  on  the  imagination.  The  reflections 
vrhich  it  contains^  too,  are  generally  more  re- 
markable for  their  truth  and  simplicity,  than 
for  any  great  fineness  or  apparent  profundity 
jf  thinking :  and  many  opportunities  are  ne- 
glected^ or  rather  purposely  declined,  of  en- 
tering into  large  and  general  speculations. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  work,  we  think, 
is  invaluable ;  not  only  as  a  memorial  of  the 
high  principles  and  gentle  dispositions  of  its 
illustrious  author,  but  as  a  record  of  those 
ientiments  of  true  English  constitutional  ih- 
dependeiice,  which  seem  to  have  been  nearly 
f6i^gDtten  in  the  bitterness  and  hazards  of  our 
ihore  recent  contentions.  It  is  delightful  as 
the  picture  of  a  character;  and  most  instruct- 
ive and  ojTportune  as  a  remembrancer  of  pub- 
lic duties :  And  we  must  be  permitted  to  say 
a  ^raid  or  two  upon  each  of  these  subjects.  • 


To  those  who  know  Mr.  Fox  onfy  by  the 
great  outlines  of  his  pubHc  hlstor^,^wlie 
know  merely  that  he  passed  fVtim  ue  disM* 
pations  of  too  gay  a  ^nth  into  the  tamaltt 
and  cabals  of  a  political  life, — and  that  hi* 
days  were  spent  m  contending  about  public 
measures,  and  in  guiding  or  averting  the  tem- 
pests of  faction, — the  spirit  of  indulgent  and 
tender  feeling  which  pervades  this  book  must 
appear  very  nnaoeountable.  These  who  lii% 
much  in  the  world,  even  in  a  private  (rtation| 
commonly  have  their  hearts  a  fittie  haidened| 
and  their  moral  sensibility  a  little  impaired. 
But  statesmen  and  practical  jpolitickns  are, 
with  jnBtioe,-susp|ectad  of  a  itill  greater  foi|^ 
fulness  of  mild  impressions  ami  hononra^ 
scruples.  Coming  necessariiy  mfo  eontael 
whh  gr^t  Vices  and  great  mifferingB,  they 
must  gradually  lose  some  of  their  horror  for 
the  first,  and  muoh  of  their  eompassion  for 
the  last.  Constantly  eifaa^ed  hi  ocnteationi 
they  cease  pretty  generally  to  regard  any  hu- 
man beings  as  bbjects  of  sympathy  or  disin- 
terested attachment ;  and,  inixibg  much  With 
the  most  corrupt  part  of  mankind,  naturally 
come  to  regard  the  species  itself  with  indii^ 
ference,  if  not  With  contempt.  All  the  softer 
feelings  are  apt  to  be  worn  off  in  the  roug^ 
conflicts  of  factious  hostility ;  and  all  the  finer 
moralities  to  be  efiaced,  by  the  constant  oou* 
templation  ef  expediency,  and  the  necessitieii 
of  occasionid  compliance. 

Such  is  the  common  conception  which  i^e 
form  of  men  who  have  lived  the  life  of  Mr. 
Fox ;  and  such^  in  ^te  of  the  testimony  <^ 
partial  friends,  is  the  impression  ^hich  molt 
private  persons  would  have  retained  of  him, 
if  this  volsHne  had  not  come  to  convey  a  truer 
and  a  niore  engaging  picture  to  the  worfd  at 
large,  and  to  posterity. 

By  far  the  toiost  ren^aHcable  thing,  then^  hi 
this  book,  is  "the  tone  of  indulgence  iind  *«* 
fej^ed  philanthropy  which  prevails  in  eveiir 
part  of  it ; — a  most  amiabje  tonsibility  to  al 
the  kind  and  ddrhestic  affections,  and  a  iMHt 
of  softheartednesb  towards  the  suflerinss  of 
individuals^  which  se^ms  hitherto  to  haVa 
bpen  thought  incompatible  with  the  stem  dijs?- 
nity  of  history.  It  Cannot  but  strike  ufc  With 
something  still  more  pWasiitg  than  surprise, 
to  meet  i?iridi  traits  of  almost  feminine  tender- 
ness in  the  sentiments  of  this  veteran  states- 
man; and  a  general  character  of  charity 
towards  all  men,  hot  only  rerhote  from  the 
rancour  of  yuTgar  hostility,  but  purified  in  a 
great  degree  frohi  the  aspaiities  of  iJatty  crta- 
tehtion.  He  expresses  indeed,  throughout^  k 
hirfi-minded  contempt  for  what  is  base,  fjhd 
a  Sborough  detestation  tor  what  is  cruel :  But 
yet  is  constantly  led,  by  a  sort  of  generoul 
prejudice  in  favour  of  human  natniei  to  admit 
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•n  pooflible  pAllifttionB  for  the  conduct  of  the 
indiTidual  delinquent,  and  nerer  attempts  to 
dhut  him  out  from  the  benefit  of  those  aatural 
sympathieB  of  which  the  bad  as  well  as  the 
ffood  are  occasionally  the  objects,  from  their 
fortune  or  situation.  He  has  given  a  new 
dianoter,  we  think,  to  history,  by  this  soft 
wad  ooDoesoeDding  ooncem  for  the  feelings 
of  individuals ;  and  not  only  left  a  splendid 
record  of  title  gentleness  and  affectionate  sim- 
plicity (rf  his  own  dispositions,  but  set  an  ex- 
ample by  which  we  hope  that  men  of  genius 
may  be  tau^t  hereafter  to  render  their  in- 
atm^ioDS  more  engaging  and  impressive. 
Nothing,  we  are  persuaded,  can  be  more 
gratifying  to  his  friends,  than  the  impression 
of  bis  Guaraoter  which  this  work  will  oarry 
^Uywn  to  posterity ;  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  indif- 
lerence  to  the  country,  that  its  most  illustrious 
•latesraan  should  be  yet  more  distinguished 
for  the  amiablenese  of  his  private  affections. 

This  softness  of  feeling  is  the  first  remark- 
able thing  in  the  work  before  us.  The  second 
it  perhaps  of  more  general  importance.  It  is* 
that  it  contains  the  only  appeal  to  the  old 
prinoiples  of  English  constitutional  freedom. 
and  tae  only  expression  of  those  finn  ana 
temperate  sentiments  of  independence,  which 
are  the  peculiar  produce,  and  natural  proteo- 
tien  of  our  mixed  government,  which  we  recol- 
lect to  have  met  with  for  very  many  years. 
The  tone  of  the  work,  in  this  respeo^  recalls 
us  to  feelings  which  seem  of  late  to  have 
•faunbered  in  the  country  which  they  used  to 
iBtpire.  In  our  indolent  reliance  upon  the 
imperishable  virtue  of  our  constitution,  and 
in  our  busy  pursuit  of  wealth,  we  appeared  to 
be  foffgettmg  our  higher  vocation  ol  free  citi- 
xens ;  and,  in  our  dr^  of  revolution  or  foreign 
invasion,  to  have  lost  siffht  of  those  intestine 
dangers  to  which  our  liberties  are  always 
more  immediately  exposed.  The  history  of 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  of  the  times  im- 
mediately preceding,  was  eminently  calculated 
to  revive  those  feelings^  and  restore  those 
in^>FessioB8,  which  so  many  causes  had  in 
our  days  conspired  to  oblitemte;  and,  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Fox,  could  scarcely  have  failed 
to  produce  a  very  powerful  effect.  On  this 
account,  it  must  be  matter  of  the  deepest  re- 
pet  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  finish,  or 
mdeed  to  do  more  than  b^in,  that  inspiring 
sanative.  Even  in  the  little  which  he  has 
done,  however,  we  discover  the  spirit  of  the 
master:  Even  in  the  broken  prelude  which 
he  has  here  sounded,  the  true  notes  are  struck 
with  such  force  and  distinctness,  and  are  in 
themselves  so  much  in  unison  with  the  natu- 
la]  chords  of  every  British  heart,  that  we  think 
no  riight  vibmtion  will  be  excited  throughout 
the  country;  and  would  willingly  lend  our 
assistance  to  propagate  it  into  every  part  of 
the  empire.  In  6rder  to  explain  more  fully 
me  reasons  for  which  we  set  so  hig^  a  value 
upon  the  work  before  us  on  this  particular  ac- 
count, we  must  be  allowed  to  enlarge  a  little 
iqson  the  evil  which  we  think  it  calculated  to 
correct. 

We  do  not  think  the  present  generation 
•f  our  countrymen  substantially  degenerated 


froth  their  ancestors  in  the  days  of  the  Revolit 
tion.  In  the  same  circumstances,  we  are  per- 
suaded, they  would  have  acted  with  the  same 
spirit ; — nay,  in  consequence  of  the  more 
general  diffusion  of  education  and  intelli- 
gence, we  believe  they  would  have  been  still 
more  zealous  and  more  unanimous  in  th« 
cause  of  liberty.  But  we  have  of  late  been 
exposed  to  the  operation  of  various  causes^ 
which  have  tended  to  lull  our  vigilance,  and 
relax  our  exertions ;  and  which  threaten,  un- 
less powerfully  counteracted,  to  bring  on. 
gradually,  such  a  |;eneral  indifference  and 
forgetfulness  of  the  interests  of  freedom,  as  to 
prepare  the  people  for  any  tolerably  mild 
form  of  servitude  which  their  future  rulers 
may  be  tempted  to  impose  upon  them. 

The  first,  and  the  principal  of  these  causes, 
however  paradoxical  it  may  seem,  is  the  ac- 
tual excellence  of  our  laws^  and  the  supposed 
inviolability  of  the  constitution.  The  second 
is,  the  great, increase  of  luxury,  and  the  tre- 
mendous patronage  of  the  government.  Tke 
last  is,  the  impression  made  and  maintained 
by  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution.  We 
shall  say  but  a  word  upon  each  of  these  pro- 
lific themes  of  speculation. 

Because  our  ancestors  stipulated  wisely  for 
the  public  at  the  Revolution,  it  seemed  to 
have  become  a  common  opinion,  that  nothing 
was  left  to  their  posterity  but  to  pursue  their 
private  interest.  The  machine  of  Govern- 
ment was  then  completed  and  set  agoing — 
and  it  will  go  on  without  their  interference. 
Nobody  talks  now  of  the  divine  right,  or  the 
dispensing  power  of  kings,  or  ventures  to  pro- 
nose  to  govern  without  Parliaments,  or  to 
levy  taxes  without  their  authority; — there- 
forCj  our  liberties  are  secure ; — and  it  is  only 
factious  or  ambitious  people  that  affect  any 
jealousv  of  the  executive.  Things  go  on  very 
smoothly  as  they  are ;  and  it  can  never  be 
the  interest  of  any  party  in  power,  to  attempt 
any  thinff  very  oppressive  or  injurious  to  the 
public.  By  such  reasonings,  men  excuse  their 
abandonment  of  all  concern  for  the  commu- 
nity, and  find,  in  the  very  excellence  of  the 
constitution,  an  apology  for  exposing  it  to  cor* 
ruption.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  liberty, 
like  love,  is  as  hard  to  keep  as  to  win  j  and 
(hat  the  exertions  by  which  it  was  originally 
gained  will  be  worse  than  fruitless,  if  they  be 
not  followed  up  by  the  assiduities  by  which 
alone  it  can  be  preserved.  Wherever  there 
is  power,  we  may  be  sure  that  there  is,  or 
will  be,  a  disposition  to  increase  it;  and  if 
there  be  not  a  constant  spirit  of  jealousy  and 
of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  people,  every 
monarchy  will  gradually  harden  into  a  des- 
potism. It  will  not  J  indeed,  wantonly  provoke 
or  alarm,  by  seeking  again  to  occupy  those 
very  ixisitions  from  which  it  had  once  been 
dislodged;  but  it  will  extend  itself  in  other 
quarters,  and  march  on  silently,  under  the 
colours  of  a  venal  popularity. 

This  indolent  reliance  on  the  sufficiency  of 
the  constitution  for  its  own  preservation,  af- 
fords great  facilities,  no  doubt,  to  those  who 
may  be  tempted  to  project  its  destruction; 
but  the  efficient  means  are  to  be  found  chiefij 
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fit  die  prera^Hng  manners  of  the  people,  and 
the  monstrous  patronage  of  the  government. 
It  can  admit  of  no  doubt,  we  suppose,  that 
trade,  which  has  made  us  rich,  has  made  us 
fltill  more  luxurious ;  and  that  the  increased 
necessity  of  expense,  has  in  getieral  outgone 
the  means  of  supplying  it.  Almost  erery  in- 
diTidual  now  finas  it  more  difficult  to  lire  on 
a  level  with  his  equals,  than  he  did  when  all 
were  poorer :  almost  every  man,  therefore,  is 
needy :  and  ne  who  is  both  needy  and  luxu- 
rious, holds  his  independence  on  a  very  pre- 
carious tenure.  Government,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  the  disposal  of  nearly  twenty  mil- 
lions per  annuTti,  and  the  power  of  nominating 
to  two  or  three  hundrecl  thousand  posts  or 
places  of  emolument ; — ^the  whole  population 
of  the  country  amounting  (1808)  to  less  than 
five  millions  of  grown  men.  The  consequence 
is,  that,  beyond  the  rank  of  mere  labourers, 
there  is  scarcely  one  man  out  of  three  who 
does  not  hold  or  hope  for  some  appointment 
or  promotion  from  government,  and  is  not 
consequently  disposed  to  go  all  honest  lengths 
in  recommending  himself  to  its  favour.  This, 
it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  situation  which 
justifies  some  alarm  lor  the  liberties  of  the 
people :  and,  when  taken  together  with  that 
general  indinerence  to  the  public  which  has 
oeen  already  noticed^  accounts  sufficiently  for 
that  habit  of  presuming  in  favour  of  all  exer- 
tions of  authority,  and  against  all  popular 
discontent  or  interference,  which  is  so  re- 
markably the  chaiacteristic  of  the  present 
generation.  From  this  passive  desertion  of 
the  people,  it  is  but  one  step  to  abet  and  de- 
fencl  the  actual  oppressions  of  their  rulers; 
and  men,  otherwise  conscientious,  we  are 
afraid,  too  often  impose  upon  themselves  b^ 
no  better  reasonings  than  the  following — 
"  This  measure,  to  be  sure,  is  bad,  and  some- 
what tyrannical  J — ^but  men  are  not  angels; — 
all  human  government  is  imperfect ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  ours  is  much  too  good  to  be  quar- 
relled with.  Besides,  what  good  purpose 
could  be  answered  by  my  individual  opposi- 
tion 1  I  might  ruin  my  own  fortune,  indeed, 
and  blast  the  prospects  of  my  children ;  but  it 
would  be  too  romantic  to  ima^ne,  that  the 
fear  of  my  displeasure  would  produce  an  im- 
maculate administration— -so  I  will  hold  mjr 
tongue,  and  shift  for  myself  as  well  as  possi- 
ble." When  the  majority  of  those  who  have 
influence  in  the  country  reason  in  this  manner, 
it  surely  cannot  be  unnecessar;^  to  remind  us, 
DOW  and  then,  of  the  great  tlungs  that  were 
done  when  the  people  loueed  themselves 
against  their  oppressors. 

In  aid  of  these  actual  temptations  of  inter- 
est and  indolence,  come  certain  speculative 
doctrines,  as  to  the  real  value  of  liberty,  and 
the  illusions  by  which  men  are  carried  away 
nfbo  fancy  themselves  acting  on  the  prmoiple 
•f  patriotism.  Private  happiness,  it  is  ois- 
covered,  has  but  little  dependence  on  the 
nature  of  tibe  government.  The  oppressions 
of  monardis  and  denia^;ogues  are  nearly  equal 
m  degree,  thoug^  a  little  different  in  form ; 
and  me  only  thing  certain  is,  that  in  flying 
fymt  tlM  oae  we  shall  fiUl  into  the  odwr,  and 


saffer  tremendously  in  the  |>eried  of  tnndtioK. 
If  ambition  and  great  activity  therefore  be  no4 
necessary  to  our  bappiness,  we  shall  do  wisely 
to  occupy  ourselves  with  the  many  innocent 
and  pleasant  pursuits  that  are  allowed  under 
all  governments;  instead  of  spreading  tumult 
and  discontent,  by  endeavouring  to  realize 
some  political  conceit  of  our  own  imagination. 
Mr.  Hume,  we  are  afraid,  is  chiefly  responsi- 
ble for  the  prevalence  of  this  Epicurean  and 
ignoble  stmm  of  sentiment  in  this  country, — 
an  author  from  i/v^ose  dispositions  and  under* 
standing,  a  very  different  doctrine  might  have 
been  anticipated.*  But,  under  whatever  au- 
thorit^r  it  is  maintained,  we  have  no  scrupde 
in  sajrin^,  that  it  seems  to  us  as  obviously 
false  as  it  is  pernicious.  We  need  not  appeal 
to  Turkey  or  to  Russia  to  prove,  that  neither 
liberal  nor  even  gainful  pursuits  can  be  car- 
ried on  with  advantage,  where  there  is  no 
political  freedom:  For.  even  laying  out  of 
view  the  utter  impassioility  of  securing  the 
persons  and  properties  of  individuals  in  any 
other  way,  it  is  certain  that  the  conseiousness 
of  independence  is  a  great  enjoyment  m  itself, 
and  that,  without  it,  all  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  and  all  the  capacities  of  nappiness^  ate 
gradually  blunted  and  destroyed.  It  is  Iflte 
the  privation  of  air  and  exercise,  or  the  eraw- 
culation  of  the  body; — which,  thoegh  they 
may  appear  at  first  to  conduce  to  tranqu^ty 
ana  indolent  enjoyment,  never  fail  to  enfeeble 
the  whole  frame,  and  to  produoe  a  state  of 
oppressive  languor  and  debiUty,  in  compwi- 
son  with  whidi  even  wounds  and  fat^e 
would  b^deUcioos. 

To  counteract  all  these  enervating  and  de- 
pressing causes,  we  had,  no  doubt,  the  inereae- 
mg  opulence  of  the  lower  and  middling  orders 
of  the  people,  natumlly  leading  them  to  aemre 
to  greater  independence,  and  mipiovinff  tlieir 
education  and  general  intelligence.  And  thusj 
public  opinion,  which  is  in  all  countries  the 
great  operating  check  upon  authority,  had 
become  more  extensive  and  more  enlightened; 
and  might  perhaps  have  been  found  a  soffi- 


*  F«w  things  seem  more  unaceouAtabfe,  and  in- 
deed abaiird,  than  that  Hume  should  have  taken 
part  with  hi^h-charch  and  hijgb-monapchy  men. 
The  persecutions  which  be  sunered  in  bis  ]|routli 
from  the  Presbyterians,  may  perhaps  have  influ- 
enced his  ecclesiastical  partialities.  But  that  he 
should  have  sided  with  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts 
affainst  the  people,  seems  quite  iaooneietent  wkh 
all  the  great  traits  of  his  character.  His  uorivaUed 
sagacity  mast  have  looked  with  oonierapt  cm  the 
preposterous  arsumenta  by  which  the  jus  divinum 
was  maintained.  His  natural  benevolence  must 
have  snggested  the  cruelty  of  subjecting  the  enioy- 
ments  of  thousands  to  the  caprice  of  one  unfeeling 
individnal ;  and  hit  own  practical  independence  in 
private  life,  might  have  taught  him  the  value  of 
those  ieelinM  which  he  has  ao  mischievously  de- 
rided. Mr.  jFoi  seems  to  have  been  struck  with 
the  same  surprise  at  this  strange  trait  in  the  charac- 
ter of  our  philosopher.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  I«aing, 
be  says,  '*  He  was  an  etcellent  man,  and  of  gieat 
pofwere  of  nrind;  but  hia  partiality  to  kings  and 
prineee  ia  iutolerablio :  nay,  it  ki,  in  my  opinion^ 
quite  ridiculous ;  and  is  more  like  the  foolish  ad« 
miration  which  women  and  children  sometimes 
have  for  kings,  than  the  opinion  right  or  wrongi 
of  a  philosopher." 
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«Ml€Mraddt««f^  oar  dOmt  . 

Jmd  things  fooe  oa  •MWmd  us  in  tbeb 
and  accustomed  ctennels.  UDfertunatoly, 
however,  the  French  Revolation  cune,  to  as- 
looish  and  appal  the  world ;  and,  originating 
with  the  people,  net  only  subverted  thrones 
tmd  establishments,  but  made  such  havoc  on 
the  lives  and  properties  and  principles  of  in- 
dividuals, as  verv  naturally  to  excite  the  horror 
and  alarm  of  all  whose  oondition  was  not  al- 
nady  intolerable.  This  alarm,  in  so  far  as  it 
lelated  to  this  country,  was  always  excessive, 
9»d  in  a  great  degree  unreasonable :  But  it 
was  impossible  perhsjis  altogether  to  escape 
it :  and  the  oonaequences  have  been  incalcu- 
lably infuriotts  to  the  interests  of  practical 
Kberty.  During  the  raging  of  that  war  which 
Jacobinism  in  its  most  aisgusting  form  carried 
on  against  rank  and  royalty,  it  was  natutal  for 
those  who  a^rehended  the  possibility  of  a 
similar  conflict  at  home,  to  fortify  those  aiders 
t^ith  all  that  reason  ana  even  preiudice  could 
supply  for  their  security,  and  to  lay  aside  for 
the  tmie  those  jealousies  and  nereditaty 
grudges,  upon  which,  in  better  days,  it  was 
&eir  duty  to  engage  in  contonti(«.  While  a 
i^^^ing  fever  of  liberty  was  epidemic  in  the 
Beiglux)urhood,  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  people 
^piMared  too  inflammatory  for  their  constitu- 
lion ;  and  it  was  thought  advisable  to  abstain 
from  articles,  which,  at  all  other  times,  were 
allowed  to  be  neoessanr  for  their  health  and 
^Mgour.  Thui^  a  sort  of  tacit  convention  was 
entered  into,— -to  say  nothing,  for  a  while^  of 
the  follies  and  vices  of  princes,  the  tyranny 
of  courts,  or  the  rights  of  the  people.  Thie 
Revolution  of  1688.  it  was  agreed,  could  not 
be  mentioned  witn  praise,  without  giving 
some  indirect  encouragement  to  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1789;  and  it  was  thought  as  well  to 
say  nothing  in  favour  of  Hampden,  or  RueseU, 
or  Sydney,  ibr  fear  it  might  give  spirits  to 
Bobef^ierre,  Danton,  or  Marat.  To  this  strict 
i^imen  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  sub- 
mitted of  their  own  aqoord  j  and  it  was  foroed 
upon  the  remainder  by  a  pretty  vigorous  erys- 
tem  of  proceeding.  Now,  we  do  not  greatly 
blame  either  the  alarm,  or  the  precautions 
which  it  dictated ;  but  we  do  very  seriously 
lament,  that  the  use  of  those  precautions 
should  have  degenerat<n]  into  a  sort  of  na- 
uonal  habit;  and  should  be  continued  and 
approved  of  so  very  long  after  the  daqger 
which  occasioned  them  has  ceased. 

It  is  now  at  least  ten  years  since  Jacobimsm 
was  jjrostrated  at  ftiiis;  and  it  is  still  longer 
since  it  ceased  to  be  regarded  with  any  thing 
but  horror  in  this  country.  Yet  the  favourers 
of  power  would  still  take  advanUge  of  ito 
ijanoe  to  shield  authority  from  question ;  and 
to  throw  ob1o(]^  on  the  rirfits  and  services 
of  the  people.  Tlie  power  of  habit  has  come 
unfortunately  to  their  aid ;  and  it  is  still  un- 
fashionable, and,  we  are  afraid,  not  Yery 
popular,  to  talk  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts, 
And  the  triumph  of  the  Revolution,  m  tiie 
40ne  which  was  universal  and  estaUished 
withm  these  last  twenty  years.  For  our  parts, 
fiowever,  we  see  no  sort  of  reason  for  this 
ebange ;  and  we  hail,  with  pleasure,  this  work 


•f  Mr..£in'^  as  likely  to  pat  an  end  loa 

system  of  timidity  so  apt  to  graduate  into 
senFility;  and  to  lanailiarize  liis  countrymen 
once  more  to  vpeak  and  to^hiak  of  Cbarles, 
of  James,  and  of  Stnfford, — and  of  William, 
and  Russell,  •  and  Sydney, — as  it  becomes 
Englishmen  to  speak  and  to  thbk  of  such 
characters.  To  talk  with  alTected  tenderness 
of  oppressors,  may  suit  the  policy  of  those 
who  wish  to  bespeak  the  clemency  of  an 
Imperial  Conaueror;  but  must  appear  pecu- 
liariy  base  ana  inconsistent  in  all  who  profess 
an  anxietv  to  rouse  the  people  to  great  exer- 
tions in  the  cause  of  their  independence. 

The  volume  itself,  which  has  given  occasion 
to  these  reflections,  and  from  wnich  we  have 
withheld  our  readers  too  long,  consists  of  a 
preface  or  general  introduction  fntm  the  pen 
of  Lord  Holland;  an  introductory  chapter, 
comprising  a  review  of  the  leading  events, 
from  the  year  1640  to  the  death  of  Charles 
n. ;  two  chapters  of  the  history  of  the  reign 
of  James,  which  include  no  more  than  seven 
months  of  the  year  1G85,  and  narrate  very 
little  but  the  unfortunate  expeditions  of  Ar- 

f^le  and  of  Monmouth ;  and  a  pretty  long 
ppendix,  consisting  chieily  of  the  corre- 
spondence between  BariUon,  the  French  con- 
fidential minister  at  the  court  of  England,  and 
his  master  Louis  XIV. 

Lord  Holland's  part  of  the  volume  is  written 
with  great  judgment,  perspicuity,  and  pro> 
priety ;  and  though  it  contains  less  anecdote 
and  minute  information  with  regard  to  his 
illustrious  kinsman  than  every  reader  must 
wish  to  possess,  it  not  only  gives  a  very  satis- 
factory^ account  of  the  progress  of  the  work 
to  which  it  is  prefixed,  but  affords  us  some 
glimpses  of  the  character  and  opinions  of  its 
author,  which  are  peculiarly  interesting,  both 
from  the  authenticity  of  the  source  from  which 
they  are  derived,  and  from  the  unostentatious 
simplicity  with  which  they  are  communicated. 
Lord  Hoiland  has  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
at  what  period  Mr.  Fox  first  formed  the  de- 
sign of  writing  a  history ;  but,  from  the  year 
1797,  when  he  ceased  to  give  a  regular  attend- 
ance in  parliament,  he  was  almost  entirely 
occupied  with  literary  schemes  and  avoca- 
tions. The  foUowinglittle  sketch  of  the  tem- 
Cer  azid  emplo3nnents  of  him  who  was  pitied 
y  many  as  a  disaj^inted  politician,  is  ex- 
tremely amiable :  and,  we  are  now  convinced 
by  the  fragment  oefore  aa^  correctly  true. 

"  D»iTi*ng  his  retirement,  that  love  of  literature^ 
and  fondrvRss  for  poetry,  which  neither  pteasore  nor 
biaeineee  had  ever  ektinfuished,  revived  with  an 
ardour,  puch  as  few,  in  the  eagemen  of  yoath  or 
in  peTsaif  of  fame  or  advantage,  are  cRpable  of 
feeling.  For  some  time,  however,  his  siuaies  were 
not  directed  to  any  particular  object.  Such  was  the 
happy  disposition  of  his  mind,  that  his  own  reflec- 
tioiw,  whether  euppRed  by  conversation,  desultory 
readihg,  or  ibe  ownmoti  oocarrences  of  a  life  in  m 
country,  were  always  sulBcient  to  call  Ibrih  the 
vigour  and  exertion  of  bis  frcultiea.  Intercouraa 
with  the  world  had  so  little  deadened  in  him  the 
sense  of  the  simplest  enjoyments,  that  even  in  the 
hooTs  of  apparent  letsare  and  inactivity,  he  retaimM 
Hist  kpen  reliah  of  exietenee.  which,  after  the  first 
impmarions  of  life,  is  ao  rarely  excited  bat  by  grf«| 
mtetevlB  aod  svoof  psstionsi    Hence  it  wis  tM 
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mi  tlM  ffitonrri  oMtlMn  triwdtrtt  tti6M8M6  in  "psr* 
Kament,  snd  the  undartAkinf  of  him  History,  he 
yew  fell  ihe  tedium  of  a  vacant  day.  A  yetwB  iu 
Cowper,  which  he  freqaently  repeated, 

*How  ▼arioai  kis  employseau  whoa  the  weild 
CaUi  idle  !* 

waa  an  accurate  deacription  of  (he  life  he  was  then 
leading ;  and  I  am  persoaded,  that  if  he  had  con- 
aulted  bis  own  gratifications  only,  it  woald  have 
eontiniied  to  be  so.  The  cnrcmmtanees  which  ted 
ham  once  mord  to  take  an  aeuve  part  in  pnbKc  dis- 
cosaions,  are  foreign  lo  the  purposes  of  this  preliice. 
It  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  th^  could  not  be 
foreseen,  and  that  his  notion  of  engaging  in  some 
Hterary  undertaking  was  vdofrted  during  ^is  retire- 
ineot,  and  with  the  prospect  of  long  Md  uointerr 
mpted  leisare  before  hin."— ^n.  iv. 

He  seems  to  hare  fixed  finally  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  Revolution,  about  the  year  1799  j 
but  even  after  the  work  was  begun,  he  not 
only  dedicated  large  portions  of  nis  time  to 
the  study  of  Greek  literature,  and  poetry  in 
general,  but  meditated  and  announced  to  his 
correspondents  a  great  varietvof  publications, 
upon  a  very  wide  range  of  Ejects.  Among 
these  were,  «n  edition  of  Dryden — a  Defence 
of  Racine  and  of  the  French  Stage — an  Esmy 
on  the  Beauties  of  Euripides— a  l>i6qiiisition^ 
upon  Hume's  History — and  an  Essay  or  Dia-' 
logne  on  Poetry,  History,  and  Oratory.  In 
1802.  the  greater  part  of  the  work,  as  it  now 
stanas,  was  finished ;  but  the  author  wished 
to  consult  the  papers  in  the  Scotch  College, 
and  the  Dep&t  aes  Affaires  ftrangeres  at  Baris, 
and  took  the  oppormnity  of  the  peace  to  pay 
a  visit  to  that  capital  accordingly.  After  iiis 
return,  he  made  some  additions  to  his  chap- 
ters; but  being  soon  after  recalled  to  the 
duties  of  public  life,  he  never  afterwards 
found  leisure  to  so  on  with  the  work  to  which 
he  had  dedicated  himself  with  so  much  zesd 
and  assiduity.  What  he  did  write  was  finished, 
however,  for  the  most  part,  with  very  great 
care.  He  wrote  very  slow:  and  was  extremely 
fastidious  in  the  choice  of  his  expressions; 
holding  pedantry  and  affectation,  however,  m 
far  greater  horror  than  carelessness  or  rough- 
ness. He  commonly  wrote  detached  sentences 
on  slips  of  paper,  and  afterwards  dictated  them 
off  to  Mrs.  Fox,  who  copied  them  into  the 
book  from  which  the  present  volume  has  been 
printed  without  the  alteration  of  a  single  syl- 
lable; 

The  only  other  part  of  Lord  Holland's  state- 
ment, to  which  we  think  it  necessarv  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  is  that  m  which 
he  thinks  it  necessary  to  explam  the  peculiar 
notions  which  Mr.  Fox  entertained  on  the 
subject  of  historical  composition,  and  the  very 
rigia  laws  to  which  he  had  subjected  himself 
in  the  execution  of  his  important  task. 

"  It  is  iherefoi«  necessary  to  observe,  that  he  had 
formed  his  plan  so  ezdusivety  on  the  model  of  in- 
dent writers,  that  he  not  only  felt  some  repugnshce 
to  the  modern  practice  of  notes,  but  he  thooghtthat 
•It  which  an  liistonan  wished  to  eay.  should  be  in- 
tradnced  as  pan  of  a  eoimnued  narratiiim,  and  ne?«r 
•ssama  the  appearance  of  a  digression,  tnoch  lass 
of  a  dissertation  annexed  to  it.  From  the  Beriod« 
therefore,  rhat  he  closed  his  Introductory  Cnapter, 
he  defined  his  duty  as  an  author,  to  consist  ita  re- 
teonnting  the  facts  as  they  arose ;  or  in  his  simpre 
%nl  kiK^^  hnigMgo>  In  iellitig  tte  sfM^sf  tibss 


jacc/of  the  liiaiatiire  of  «heage  of  James  iha  Q%* 
cond,  proYea  his  rigid  adherence  to  theae  ideas; 
and  perhaps  the  substance  of  it  may  serve  to  illusr 
irate  and  explain  them.  In  speaking  of  t.he  writers 
of  that  period,  he  lamented  that  he  had  not  devised 
8  method  of  interweaving  any  account  of  them  or 
their  worka«  much  less  any  criticiam  on  their  atyle, 
info  hia  hiatory.  On  my  auggestinff  the  example 
of  Hume  and  Voltaire,  who  liad  discussed  such 
topics  at  some  length,  either  at  the  end  of  esch 
rei^n,  or  in  a  Iseparaie  chapter,  he  observed,  with 
much  commendation  or  their  execution  of  it,  that 
such  a' contrivance  might  be  a  good  mode  of  writing 
criijeal  aasajrs,  but  that  it  was,  m  his  opinion,  ha* 
compatible  with  the  natoiv  of  hia  anderUkiBfi 
which,  if  it  ceased  to  be  a  narrative,  ceased  to  be  a 
history." — p.  xxzvi.  zxxvii. 

Now,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  tart 
this  is  a  view  of  the  rattme  of  history,  whidiy 
hi  BO  iiEur  as  it  is  intelligible,  appears  to  b0 
very  narrow  and  erroneous;  and  which  seettm^ 
like  all  snoh  partial  views,  to  have  been  m 
litlie  adhered  to  by  the  author  himself,  ai 
(Mxly  to  exclude  many  excellences,  without  at* 
tainins  the  praise  even  of  oousiBtency  in  enrort 
The  object  of  history,  we  conceive,  is  to  git«  ' 
UB  a  dear  narrative  oi  the  transactionB  of  past 
ages^  with  a  view  of  the  eharacter  and  oondi* 
tion  at  those  who  were  concerned  in  them^ 
and"  8nc&  reasonings  and  reflections  as  ma;^ 
be  necessary  to  expfaun  their  (xmneotion,  or 
natuml  on  reviewing  their  results.  Thatsomo 
oeconnt  of  the  authors  of  a  litemry  age  should 
have  a  place  in  such  a  composition,  seems  to 
follow  upon  two  considerations :  first,  becaueo 
it  is  unquestionably  one  object  of  history  to 
give  Bsa  distinct  vie  w  of  the  state  and  condition 
of  the  age  and  people  with  whose  affairs  it  is 
oecupied;  and  notning  can  serve  so  well  to^ 
illuBtrate  their  true  state  and  condition  as  « 
correct  estimate  and  description  of  the  great 
authors  they  produced :  and,  secondly,  be» 
cause  the  fact  that  such  and  such  authors  did 
flourish  in  such  a  period,  and  were  ingenioni 
and  elegant,  or  rude  and  ignorant,  are  facta 
which  are  interesting  in  themselves,  and  may 
be  made  the  obiect  of  narrative  just  as  pro- 
perly as  that  such  and  such  princes  or  mini»> 
ters  did  flourish  at  the  same  time,  and  werie 
ambitious  or  slothful,  tyrannical  or  friends  to 
liberty.  Political  events  are  not  the  only 
events  which  are  recorded  even  in  ancient 
histo^ ;  and,  now  when  it  is  generally  ad« 
mitteS,  that  even  political  events  cannot  be 
fully  understood  or  accotmted  for  without 
taking  uito  view  the  preceding  and  concomi* 
tant  changes  in  manners,  literature,  eom^ 
meree,  fcc.  it  cannot  fail  to  appear  surprising 
that  an  author  of  such  a  compass  of  mind  ai 
b^on^d  to  Mr.  Fox,  should  nave  thought  of 
confinine  himself  to  the  mere  chronicling  of 
Wars  or  factions,  and  held  himself  excluded^ 
by  the  laws  of  historical  composition,  fnim 
touching  upon  topics  so  much  more  intei^it^ 

Tfee  troth  i&  however,  that  Mr.  i'ox  basl^ 
tio  meatis  adnerod  to  this  plan  6i  merely 
"  telling  Ac  Btory  of  the  times''  of  which  h| 
iraatB.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  more  iuU  ct 
ftt^umenl,  and  what  ia  properly  called  refleeb. 
tiob,  tbatt  ittMt  modern  UBiork&B  Witik  wbott 
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wenfltt  aoqufttfilad.  Hie  argument,  to  be  safe. 
iB  chiefly  directed  to  ascertain  the  truth  oi 
reputed  facts,  or  the  motives  of  ambiguous 
actions ;  and  nis  reflections,  however  iust  and 
naturalj  may  commonly  be  considered  as  re- 
dundant with  a  view  to  mere  information. 
Of  aootner  kind  of  reasoning,  indeed,  he  is 
more  sparing ;  though  of  a  kind  far  more  valu- 
ablcp  and,  in  our  apprehension,  far  more  es- 
sential to  the  true  perfection  of  history.  We 
allude  now  to  those  general  views  of  the 
causes  which  influence  the  character  and  dis- 
position of  the  people  at  large  j  and  which,  as 
they  vary  from  age  to  age,  brmg  a  greater  or 
a  smaller  part  of  the  nation  into  contact  with 
its  government,  and  ultimately  produce  the 
taccess  or  failure  of  every  scheme  of  tyraimy 
or  freedom.  The  more  this  subject  is  medi- 
tated, the  more  certain,  we  are  persuaded,  it 
will  appear,  that  all  permanent  and  important 
oecurrences  in  the  internal  history  of  a  coun- 
try, are  the  result  of  those  changes  in  the 
general  character  of  its  population ;  and  that 
fcin^  and  ministers  are  necessarily  guided  in 

^  theur  projects  by  a  feeling  of  the  tendencies 
of  this  varying  character,  and  fail  or  succeed, 
exactly  as  they  had  judged  correctly  or  eno- 
neousfy  of  its  condition.  To  trace  the  causes 
and  the  modes  of  its  variation,  is  therefore  to 
describe  the  true  sources  of  events :  and, 
merely  to  narrate  the  occurrences  to  wnich  it 
gave  rise^  is  to  recite  a  history  of  actions  with- 
out intelligible  motives,  and  of  effects  without 
assignable  causes.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that 
political  events  operate  in  their  turn  on  that 
national  character  by  which  they  are  previ- 
ously moulded  and  controuled :  but  they  are 

^  very  far,  indeed,  from  being  the  chief  agents 
in  its  formation ;  and  the  history  of  those  very 
events  is  necessarily  imfjerfect,  as  well  as 
uninstructive,  if  the  consideration  of  those 
Other  agents  is  omitted.  They  consist  of 
frery  thing  which  affects  the  character  of 
indiyiduals : — manners,  education,  prevailing 
occuoations,  religion,  taste, — and,  above  alL 
the  distribution  of  wealth,  and  the  state  of 
prejudice  and  opinions. 

It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  that  such  a 
mind  as  Mr.  Fox's  should  have  been  bound 
iin  from  such  a  subject  by  the  shackles  of  an 
iale  theory :  because  the  period  of  which  he 
treats  affords  the  finest  of  all  opportunities  for 
prosecuting  such  an  inquiry,  ana  does  not,  in- 
deed, admit  of  an  intelligible  or  satisfactory 
history  upon  any  other  conditions.  There  are 
three  great  events,  falling  within  that  period, 
of  which,  it  appears  to  us,  that  "  the  story" 
lias  not  yet  been  intelligibly  told,  for  want  of 
•ome  such  analysis  of  the  national  feelings. 
One  is,  the  universal  joy  and  sincere  coi^- 
dence  with  which  Clmrles  II.  was  received 
back,  without  one  stipulation  for  the  liberties 
of  the  people,.or  one  precaution  against  the 
abuses  of  power.  This  was  done  by  the  very 
people  who  had  waged  war  against  a  more 
amiable  Sovereign,  and  quarrelled  with  the 
Protector  for  depriving  them  of  their  freedom. 
It  la  saying  nothing,  to  say  that  Monk  did  this 
by  means  of  the  army.  It  was  not  done 
muydn  by  Monk  or  the  aanyi  but  by  the  juk 


tim  I  and  even  if  it  were  net  an,  tibe  qtteelisi 
would  still  be, — ^by  what  change  in  the  d»- 
positions  of  the  army  and  the  nation  Monk 
was  able  to  make  them  do  it.  The  second 
event,  which  must  always  appear  unacconnt« 
able  upon  the  mere  narrative  of  the  circum* 
stances,  is  the  base  and  abject  submission  of 
the  people  to  the  avowed  tyranny  of  the  re- 
stored Charles,  when  he  was  pleased  at  laiC 
to  give  up  the  use  of  Parliaments,  and  to  tai 
and  govern  on  his  own  single  authority.  This 
happened  when  most  of  those  must  have  still 
been  alive  who  had  seen  ^e  nation  rise  up  in 
arms  against  his  father ;  and  within  five  years 
of  the  time  when  it  rose  up  still  more  unani* 
mottsly  against  his  successor,  and  not  only 
changed  the  succession  of  the  crown,  but  very 
stricOy  defined  and  limited  its  prerogatives. 
The  third,  is  the  Revolution  itself;  an  event 
which  was  brought  about  by  the  very  indi- 
viduals who  had  submitted  so  quietly  to  the 
domination  of  Charles,  and  who,  when  assem- 
bled  in  the  Hoi:^^  of  Commons  under  James 
himself,  had,  of  their  own  accord,  sent  one  of 
their  members  to  the  Tower  for  having  ob- 
served,  upon  a  harsh  and  tyrannical  expres- 
sion of^the  King's,  that  "he  hoped  they  were 
all  Englishmen,  and  not  to  be  frighted  with  a 
few  hard  words."  It  is  not  to  give  us  the 
history  of  these  events,  merely  to  set  down 
the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  occurrence, 
They  evidently  require  some  explanation,  in 
order  to  be  comprehended ;  and  the  narrative 
will  be  altogether  unsatisfactory,  as  well  as 
totally  barren  of  instruction,  unless  it  give 
some  account  of  those  changes  in  the  general 
temper  and  opinion  of  the  nation,  by  which 
such  contradictory  actions  became  possible. 
Mr.  Fox's  conception  of  the  limits  of  legiti- 
mate history,  restrained  him,  we  are  afraid, 
from  entering  into  such  considerations;  ana 
they  will  best  estimate  the  amount  of  his 
error,  who  are  most  aware  of  the  iniportance 
of  the  information  of  which  it  has  deprived 
us.  Nothing,  in  our  apprehension,  can  be 
beyond  the  province  of  legitimate  history, 
which  tends  to  give  us  clear  conceptions  oi 
the  times  and  characters  with  which  that  his- 
tory is  conversant ;  nor  can  the  story  of  any 
time  be  complete  or  valuable,  unless  it  look 
before  and  after, — to  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  the  events  which  it  details,  and 
mark  out  the  period  with  which  it  is  occupied, 
as  part  of  a  greater  series,  as  well  as  an  object 
of  separate  consideration. 

In  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Fox's  own  part  of  this  volume,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  complete  that  general  estimate  of 
its  excellence  and  defects  which  we  have 
been  led  incidentally  to  express  in  a  good 
degree  already.  We  shall  then  be  able  to 
pursue  our  analysis  of  the  successive  chap* 
ters  with  less  distraction. 

The  sentiments,  we  think,  are  almost  aL 
just,  and  candid,  and  manly;  but  the  nam^ 
tive  is  too  minute  and  dinusive,  and  does 
not  in  general  flow  with  much  spirit  or  fa* 
cility.  inconsiderable  incidents  are  detailed 
at  far  too  great  length ;  and  an  extreme  and 
painfol  anxiety  ia  shown  to  aacertaia  tb# 
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etMt  tnifk  of  doobtfii]  or  oonlMled 
and  the  probable  motiyea  of  iniignificaot  ani 
ambigttouB  actionn.  The  labour  which  is 
.titos  yisibly  bestowed  on  the  work,  often  ap- 
pears, therefore,  disproportioned  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  result.  The  history  becomes, 
m  a  certain  degree^  languid  and  heavy  i  ana 
something  like  a  teeling  of  disappointment 
mud  impatience  is  generated,  from  the  tardi- 
ness  and  excessive  caution  with  which  the 
story  is  carried  forward.  In  those  constant 
attempts,  too,  to  verify  the  particulars  which 
are  narrated,  a  certain  tone  of  debate  is  fre- 
quently assumed,  which  savours  more  of  the 
oiator  than  the  historian;  and  though  there 
is  nothing  florid  or  rhetorical  in  the  general 
cast  of  the  diction,  yet  those  argumentative 
passa^s  are  evidently  more  akm  to  public 
qpeakuig  than  to  written  composition.  Fre- 
quent interrogations — short  alternative  propo- 
sitions— and  an  occasional  mixture  of  familiar 
imapes  and  illustrations, — all  denote  a  certain 
habit  of  personal  altercation,  and  of  keen  and 
animalea  contention.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
a  work  emulating  the  full  and  flowing  nar- 
Ative  of  Livy  or  Herodotus,  we  find  in  Mr. 
Fox^s  book  rather  a  series  of  critical  remarks 
on  the  narratives  of  preceding  writers,  min- 
gled up  with  occasional  details  somewhat 
more  copious  and  careful  than  the  magnitude 
of  the  subjects  seemed  to  require.  The  his- 
tory, in  short,  is  planned  upon  too  broad  a 
scale,  and  the  narrative  too  frequently  inter- 
nq)ted  by  small  controversies  and  petty  inde- 
cisions. We  are  aware  that  these  objections 
may  be  owing  in  a  good  degree  to  the  small- 
ness  of  the  fiagmoit  upon  which  we  are  un- 
ftrtunately  obliged  to  hazard  them ;  and  that 
the  proportions  which  appear  gigantic  in  this 
little  relic,  might  have  been  no  more  than 
majestic  in  the  finished  work ;  but  even  after 
making  allowance  for  this  consideration,  we 
eumot  help  thinking  that  the  details  are  too 
minute,  and  the  verifications  too  elaborate.  ^ 

The  introductory  chapter  is  full  of  admi- 
rable reasonings  and  just  reflections.  It  be- 
gins with  noticing,  that  there  are  certain 
periods  in  the  history  of  every  people,  which 
are  obviously  big  with  important  consequen- 
eeS)  and  exercise  a  visible  and  decisive  in- 
fluence on  the  times  that  come  after.  The 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  is  one  of  these,  with  re- 
htioQ  to  England : — another  is  that  comprised 
between  1588  and  1640;—- and  the  most  re- 
markable of  all,  is  that  which  extends  from 
the  last  of  these  dates^  to  the  death  of  Charles 
Il.-^the  era  of  constitutional  principles  and 
practical  tyranny — of  the  best  laws,  and  the 
most  corrupt  administration.  It  is  to  the  re- 
view of  this  period,  that  the  introductory 
chapter  is  dedicated . 

Mr.  Fox  approves  of  the  first  proceedings 
of  the  Commons :  but  censures  without  re- 
serve the  unjustifiable  form  of  the  proceed- 
ings against  Lord  Straflbrd,  whom  he  qualifies 
with  the  name  of  a  great  delinquent.  With 
regard  to  the  causes  of  the  civil  war,  the  most 
difficult  question  to  determine  is^  whether  the 
J^riiament  made  sufficient  eflorts  to  avoid 
bringingaiSairs  to  such  a  decision.   Hiat  they 


had  justice  on  their  ride,  he  says^  eanwt  km 
reasonably  doubted, — but  seems  to  think  that 
something  more  might  have  been  done,  to 
bring  matters  to  an  accommodation,  with 
regard  to  the  execution  of  the  King,  he  makes 
the  following  striking  observations,  in  that 
tone  of  fearless  integrity  and  natural  mild* 
ness,  which  we  have  already  noticed  ai 
characteristic  of  this  performance. 

"  The  ezecntion  of  the  King,  though  a  far  less 
violent  measure  than  that  of  I^rd  Straflbrd,  n  an 
event  of  so  singular  a  nature,  that  we  cannot 
wonder  that  it  should  have  excii^d  more  sensation 
than  any  other  in  the  annals  of  England.  This  ex- 
emplary aet  of  substantial  justice,  as  it  has  been 
called  by  some,  of  enormous  wickedness  by  others, 
must  be  considered  in  two  points  of  view.  First, 
was  it  not  in  itself  just  and  necessary !  Secondly, 
was  the  example  of  it  likely  to  be  salutary  or  per* 
nieiousf  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  qoestiomi, 
Mr.  Hume,  not  perhaps  intentionally,  makes  tbQ 
best  justification  of  it,  by  saying^,  that  while  Cborles 
lived,  the  projected  Republic  could  never  be  secure* 
But  to  justify  takinff  away  the  life  of  an  individual, 
upon  the  principle  of  self-defence,  the  danaer  must 
be,  not  problematical  and  remote,  but  evident  and 
immediate.  The  danger  in  this  instance  was  not 
of  such  a  nature;  and  the  imprisonment,  or  even 
banishment  of  Charles,  miiirht  have  given  to  the 
republic  such  a  degree  of  security  as  any  govern- 
ment ought  to  be  content  with.  It  must  be  con* 
fessed,  however,  on  the  other  side,  that  if  the  re- 
publican government  had  suffered  the  King  to 
escape,  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  justice  and 
generosity  wholly  unexampled ;  and  to  have 
granted  him  even  his  life,  would  have  been  one 
among  the  more  rare  efforts  of  virtue.  The  short 
interval  between  the  depoeal  and  death  of  princes 
is  become  proverbial ;  and  though  there  may  be 
some  few  examples  on  the  other  side,  as  far  as 
life  is  concerned,  I  doubt  whether  a  single  in« 
stance  can  be  found,  where  liberty  has  been 
granted  to  a  deposed  monarch.  Among  the 
modes  of  destroymg  persons  in  such  a  situation, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  adopted  by 
Cromwell  and  his  adherents  is  the  least  dis* 
honourable.  Edward  the  Second,  Richard  the 
Second,  Henry  the  Sixth,  Edward  the  Fifth,  had 
none  of  them  long  survived  their  deposal;  but 
this  was  the  first  instance,  in  our  history  at  least, 
where,  of  such  an  act,  it  could  be  truly  said,  that 
it  was  not  done  in  a  corner. 

"  As  to  the  second  question,  whether  the  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  the  example  was  such  as 
to  justify  an  act  of  such  violence,  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  complete  solution  of  it  to  observe,  that  with 
x^pect  to  England  (and  I  know  not  upon  what 
ground  we  are  to  set  examples  for  other  nations, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  take  the  criminal  justice  of 
the  world  into  our  hands),  it  was  wholly  needless, 
and  therefore  unjustifiable,  to  set  one  for  kings,  at 
a  time  when  it  was  intended  the  office  of  kinf 
should  be  abolished,  and  consequently  that  no  per* 
son  should  be  io  the  situation  to  make  it  the  rule 
of  his  conduct.  Besides,  the  miser  es  attendant 
upon  a  deposed  monarch,  seem  to  be  sufficient  to 
deter  any  prince,  who  thinks  of  consequences,  from 
running  the  risk  of  being  placed  in  such  a  sttua* 
tion ;  or  if  death  be  the  only  evil  that  can  deter 
him,  the  &te  of  former  tyrants  deposed  by  their 
subjects,  would  by  no  means  encourage  him  to 
hope  he  could  avoid  even  that  catastrophe.  As 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  event,  the  example 
was  certainly  not  very  effectual;  since  both  the 
sons  of  Charles,  though  having  their  father's  liite 
before  their  eyes,  vet  feared  not  to  violate  the  lib* 
erties  of  the  people  even  more  than  he  had  at 
tempted  to  do. 

"  Afler  all,  however,  notvrithstanding  what  the 
more  reasonable  part  ct  mankind  may  think  opott 
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Ilia  «ieition»  it  is  Ifiiieh  lo  be  MkHM  #li^flier 
tbn  nn^ular  proceeding  baa  not,  as  moch  is  sny 
oiher  circumstance,  served  to  raiee  the  character 
of  the  EnglUh  nation  in  the  opinion  of  Europe  in 
General.  He  who  has  read,  and  still  more  he  who 
bas  beard  in  conversation,  disctissioifs  upon  this 
sabject,  by  foreigners,  must  have  perceived,  that, 
erven  in  the  minds  of  those  who  condemn  the  act, 
l^e  impression  made  by  it  has  been  far  more  that 
of  respect  and  adnuraiion,  than  that  of  disgust  aijd 
horror.  The  truth  ^s,  tliat  the  guih  of  the  action, 
ibat  is  to  say,  the  taking  awav  the  life  of  the 
King,  is  what  most  men  in  the  place  of  Croooi^ell 
and  his  associates  would  have  incurred.  What 
there  is  of  splendour  and  of  ma^nanimicy  in  it,  I 
mean  the  publicity  and  soiemmty  of  the  act,  b 
what  few  would  be  capable  of  displaying.  It  is  a 
degrading-  fact  to  human  nature,  that  even  The 
sending  away  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  an 
instance  of  generosity  almost  unexampled  in  the 
bistory  of  transactions  of  this  nature.** — pp.  13 — 17. 


Under  the  Protector,  of  whom  he  BpeatB 
with  singular  candour,  the  government  was 
absolute — and.  on  his  death,  feU  wholly  into 
the  hands  of  tne  army.  He  speaks  with  oon- 
tempt  and  severe  censtxre  of  Monk  for  the 
precipitate  and  unconditional  subndssion  into 
which  he  hurried  the  country  at  the  Restora- 
tion ;  and  makes  the  followii^  candid  reflec- 
tion on  the  subsequent  pumahmiOBt  of  the 
Mgicides. 

**  With  respect  to  the  execution  of  those  who 
Were  accused  of  having  been  more  immediately  con- 
cerned in  the  Kiog^s  death,  that  of  Scrope,  who 
had  come  in  upon  the  proclamation,  atMl  of  the 
military  officers  who  bad  attended  the  trial,  was  a 
violation  of  every  principle  of  Uw  and  iostice.  !6ut 
the  fate  of  the  others,  though  highly  atshonourable 
to  Monk,  whose  whole  power  had  arisen  from  bis 
xe'al  in  their  service,  and  the  favour  and  confidence 
with  which  they  had  rewarded  him,  and  not  per* 
baps  very  creditable  to  the  nation,  of  which  many 
had  applauded,  more  had  supported,  and  almost  all 
had  acquiesced  in  the  act,  is  not  certainly  to  be  ini- 
pnied  as  a  crime  to  the  King,  or  to  those  of  his  ad- 
vitors  who  were  of  the  Cavalier  party.  The  pas- 
si&n  of  revenge,  though  properly  condemned  both 
by  philosophy  and  religion,  yet  when  it  is  excited 
by  fnjurious  treatment  of  persona  justly  dear  to  us, 
f»  amone  the  most  excusable  of  human  uraihies ;  and 
if  Charles,  in  his  general  conduct,  had  shown 
stronger  feelings  of  gratitude  for  services  performed 
to  bis  father,  bis  character,  in  the  eyes  of  many, 
Would  be  rather  raised  than  lowered  by  this  example 
of  severity  against  the  regicides." — ^pp.  22,  23. 

The  meat!  and  ntiprinoipled  sabtnission  of 
Charles  to  Louis  XtV.,  tjtnd  the  profligate  pre- 
tences  upon  which  he  xiras  perpetually  solicit- 
hig  an  kicrease  of  his  disg^ceiul  stipend,  are 
meationed  with  becoming  reprobation,  llie 
dehiflion  of  the  Popish  jflot  is  noticed  at  some 
length  ]  and  some  admirable  remarks  are  in- 
tttMuced  with  reference  to  the  debates  on  the 
feicpediency  of  passing  a  bill  for  excluding  the 
Duke  of  York  from  the  Crown,  or  of  imposing 
certain  restrictions  on  him  in  the  event  of  his 
anoceasion.  The  following  obeenralions  are 
distinguished  fbr  thei)r  sotkndnese,  as  ^rell  as 
their  acuteness ;  and  are  applicable,  &  prin- 
ciple^ to  every  period  of  our  history  in  wnich 
H  oau  be  necessary  to  rdcur  to  the  true  prin- 
tiples  of  the  conetitutkm. 

**  ^*i!*  ^*  ^"^  ^  <*Ohccrr«  utwn  what  prihciples 

even  the  Toriej  could  justify  their  support  of  the 

mtnetiohs.    Many  hftiong  them,  no  cloubi,  saw 

''•mifew  te  tiM  aame  Hkfat  ia  WUch  the  Whi|K» 


fepiailBntMl  fneni,  as  vn  expedfent,  admirably  n* 
dMd  adapted  to  the  real  object  of  apholding  «M 
piresbnt  king's  poWer,  by  the  defeat  of  the  eada- 
sion,  but  never  likely  to  take  effect  for  their  pre* 
tended  purpose  of  controuling  that  of  his  successor  \ 
and  8U{)ported  them  for  that  very  reason.  But  such 
a  prihctpfe  of  conduct  wits  too  n-audulent  to  ba 
8^ow£d ;  nor  ought  it  perhaps,  in  candour,  to  be 
imputed  to  fbe  majority  of  the  party.  To  thoM 
who  acted  with  good  faith,  and  meant  that  the  re* 
strictions  should  really  take  place,  and  be.effectaair 
surely  it  ought  to  have  occurred  (and  to  those  who 
most  prisced  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  it  ought 
tnost  lorcibfy  to  nave  occurred),  that,  in  oonsenitng 
to  (fttrtbilthe  powers  of  the  crown,  rather  than  to 
altdr  the  succession,  they  were  adopting  the  greater^ 
in  ot^er  to  avoid  the  lesser  eviU  Hie  question  o^ 
what  are  to  be  the  powera  of  the  crown  f  is  sure^ 
of  superior  importance  to  that  of,  who  shall  wear  it  f 
Those,  St  least,  who  consider  the  royal  prerogative 
in  vested  in  the  king,  not  for  his  oWn  sake,  but  for 
that  of  his  subjects,  must  consider  the  one  of  thesa 
ooestions  as  much  above  the  other  in  dignity,  as 
the  rights  of  the  public  are  inore  valuable  than  those 
of  an  individual.  In  this  view,  the  prerogative*  rf 
the  crown  are  in  substance  and  effect  the  rights  of 
the  peoffe  :  tihd  Ihese  rights  6f  the  people  utere  not  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  sucees- 
«iM  to  the  wiost  favoured  prince,  much  leaa  to  one 
wh(^,  on. account  of  his  religions  persuasion,  was 
justly  feared  and  suspected.  In  truth,  the  ques- 
tion between  tbe  exclusion  and  restriciions  seems 
peculiarly  calculated  to  ascertain  the  different  views 
m  which  tbe  different  parties  in  this  country  have 
seen,  and  perhaps  ever  will  see,  tbe  preroffaiives 
of  the  crown.  The  Whigs,  who  consider  them  as 
a  trust  fbr  the  people,  a  doctrine  which  the  Tories 
themselves,  when  pushed  in  argument,  will  some- 
times  admit,  naturally  think  it  ttieir  duty  rather  to 
change  the  manager  of  tbe  trust,  than  to  hnpair  the 
subject  of  it ;  while  others,  who  consider  tnem  as 
tbe  right  or  property  of  tbe  king,  will  as  natorelFy 
act  as  they  would  do  in  the  case  of  any  other  prop> 
erty,  and  consent  to  the  lose  or  annihilation  oifaay 

San  of  It,  for  the  purpose  of  preservinff  tbe  remain- 
er  to  him,  whom  they  style  the  rigntful  owner. 
If  the  people  be  ^be  sovereign,  and  the  king  the 
delegate,  it  ts  better  to  change  the  bailiff  than  to 
taj[ore  tbe  fhrm  ^  but  if  tbe  king  be  the  proprietor, 
it  It  better  the  farm  should  be  impaired,  nay.  pan 
of  it  destroyed,  than  that  the  wboK  should  pass 
over  to  an  usurper.  The  rojral  prerogative  ought, 
according  to  the  Whigs  (not  in  the  case  of  a  Pooiah 
successor  only,  but  in  all  cases),  to  be  reduced  to 
such  powers  as  are  in  their  exercise  beneficial  to 
the  people ;  and  of  the  benefit  of  these  they  will  not 
rashly  suffer  tlie  people  to  be  deprived,  whether 
the  executive  power  be  in  the  hands  of  an  heredi« 
tary,  or  of  an  elected  king ;  of  a  regent,  or  of  any 
oih^  denomination  of  tnagistrate ;  while,  on  the 
Othek-  band,  they  Who  consider  prerogative  with 
reference  only  to  royalty,  will,  with  equal  readi- 
ness, consent  either  to  the  extension  or  the  sus> 
pension  bf  its  exercise,  as  the  occnsional  iateresta 
of  the  prince  may  seem  to  require.'* — pp,  37—39. 

Of  the  reality  of  any  deB)g:n  to  assasainato 
tile  Kin^,  by  those  engaged  in  what  was  called 
the  Hye-House  Plot,  Mr.  Pox  appears  to  en- 
tertain conaiderable  doubt,  partfy  on  accoanl 
of  the  impiobability  of  many  of^  the  citcum- 
ftanccB,  and  partly  on  )&ccount  of  the  tiniform 
and  tiftsohite  deniai  of  Runibokl,  the  chief  ol 
that  party,  in  circumstances  when  he  had  n6 
conceivable  inducement  to  disgruise  the  truth. 
Of  the  condemnation  of  Russell  and  Sydney, 
he  Irakis  with  the  indififnation  which  must 
be  fell  by  all  friends  to  liberty  at  the  Jrecol- 
iection  of  that  dis^cefW  proceeding.  Thd 
lollo  wing  passage  is  one  of  thte  most  eioquenl 
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ipd  one  oi  Uie  most  ohancterittic  intba  wbok 
Tolumes 

**  Upon  evidence  such  aa  has  been  stated,  wa« 
•his  great  and  excellent  man  (Sydney)  condemned 
to  die.  Pardon  was  not  to  be  expected.  Mr. 
6unie  says,  that  such  an  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  King,  though  it  might  have  been  an  act  of 
heroic  generosity,  could  not  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
dispensable duly.  He  might  have  said»  with,  more 
propriety,  that  it  was  idle  to  expect  that  thej^overn- 
ment,  after  having  incurred  so  much  guilt  m  order 
to  obtain  the  sentence,  should,  by  remiuii^  it,  re- 
linquish the  object  just  when  it  is  wiihin  its  grasp. 
The  same  historian  considers  the  jury  as  mghiy 
blameable  :  and  so  do  I :  But  wha(  was  their  guilt, 
in  comparison  of  that  oi  the  court  who^  tried,  and 
of  the  government  who  prosecuted,  in  this  infamous 
cpuse  1  Yet  the  jury,  being  the  only  party  that 
can  with  any  colour  be  slated  aa  acting  mdepend* 
ently  of  the  government,  is  the  only  one  mentioned 
by  him  as  blameable.  The  prosecutor  is  wholly 
omitted  in  his  censure,  and  so  is  the  court ;  this 
last,  not  from  an^  tenderness  for  the  judge  (who, 
to  do  this  author  justice,  is  no  favourite  wuh  him), 
bat  lest  the  odious  connection  between,  that  branch 
ot  the  judicature  and  the  government  should  strike 
the  reader  too  forcibly :  For  Jefieries,  in  this  iur 
stance,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  mere^  tool  and 
instrument  (a  fit  one,  no  doubt)  of  the  prince  who 
had  oppointed  him  for  the  purpose  of  this  and  simi- 
lor  services.  Lastly,  the  King  is  fpravely  intro- 
duced on  the  question  of  pardon,  as  if  be  had  had 
no  prior  concern  in  the  cause,  and  were  now  to 
decide  upon  the  propriety  of  extending  mercy  to  a 
criminal  condemned  by  a  court  oi^judicature ! 
Nor  are  we  once  reminded  what  that  judicature 
was,— 4»y  whom  appointed,  by  whom  influenced, 
bf  whom  called  uppn  to  receive  that  detaatable 
evidence,  the  very  recollection  of  which,  even  at 
this  distance  of  time,  fires  every  honest  heart  with 
indignation.  As  well  might  we  palliate  the  mur- 
ders of 'fiberius ;  who  seldom  put  to  death  his  vic- 
tims without  a  previous  decree  of  his  senate.  The 
moral  of  all  this  seems  to  be,  that  whenever  a 
prince  can,  by  intimidation,  corruption,  iU^gal  evi- 
dence, or  other  auch  means,  obtain  a  verdict  against 
a^ subject  whom  he  dislikes,  he  may.cauae  bun  to 
be  executed  without  any  breach  of  indisi>ensable 
duty ;  nay,  that  it  is  an  actofherojc  generosity,  if  he 
spares  him.  1  never  reflet  on  Mr.  Hume's  state- 
ment of  this  matter  but  with  the  deepest  regret. 
Widely  as  I  differ  from  him  upon  many  oth(|r  occa- 
sions, this  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  reprehen- 
sible passage  of  his  whole  work.  A  sfurit  of  adu- 
lation towards  deceased  princes,  though  in  a  good 
measure  free  from  the  imputation  of  interested 
meanness,  which  is  justlv  attached  to  flattery,  when 
applied  to  living  monarcbe ;  yet,  as  it  is  leas  intel* 
ll^^e  with  respect  to  its  moMyesthao  th^  othfr,  so 
is  it  in  its  consequences  atill  more  pernicious  to  the 
e^eral  interests  of  mankind.  Fear  of  censure 
fiom  contemporaries  will  seldom  have  much  effect 
opon  men  in  situations  of  unkmiied  authority^ 
TJiey  will  too  often  flatter  themselves,  that  the 
ayune  power  which  enables  thenp  to  commit  the 
crime*  will  secure  them  from  reproach,  Tiie  dread 
of  posthumous  infamy,  therefore,  being  the  only 
restraint,  their  consciences  excepted,  upon  iho  pas- 
sions of  such  persons,  it  is  lamentable  thfit  this  last 
dolonoe  (feeble  enoogh  at  best),  should  in  any  da- 
groo  bo  impairad ;  and  impaired  it  must  bo,  if  not 
totally  destroyed,  when  tynuits  can  hop«  to  find  in 
a.man  like  Hume,  no  lesa  eminent  for  tbp  intecritv 
apd  benevolence  of  his  heart,  than  fof  the  depth 
a^d  soundness  of  his  understanding,  an  apologist 
for  aivon  their  foulest  murders."— pp.  48—50. 

Tip  uQCQDtxQuled  iywonj  of  CharW  ad- 
lOitustiatipn  in  hia  latter  day^  isdepcted  w^ 
muchi  force  and  fidelity ;  and  tke  clamour 
i«i(9€4.  bfJiis  ot|ier.inini«ter9  %iiM^  the  3^r 


<)itis  of  Hglifiuc,  lor  having  given  an  omniaa 
in.  council  that  the  Noilh  American  <x)loniea 
should  he  made  ]^rticipant  in  the  benefits  of. 
the  En^ish  constitution,  givea  occaaion  to  th^ 
following  natural  refteotjon. 

"Tbene  ia  something  curious  m  discoveringr 
that,  even  at  this  early  period,  a*  question  relative 
to  Nonh  American  liberty,  and  even  to  North. 
American  taxation,  was  conmdered  as  the  teat  of 
principles  friendly  or  adverse,  to  arbitary  power  at 
home.  But  the  truth  is,  that  among  ids  several 
controversies  which  have  arisen,  there  is  no  other 
wherein  the  natural  rights  of  man  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  authority  of  artificial  institution  on  ih«  other, 
aa  applied  respectively,  by  the  Whigs  apd  I'ories,^ 
to  the  English  constitution,  are  so  fairly  put  in  issue* 
nor  by  which  the  line  of  separation  between  the 
twp  parties  is  so  strongly  apa  distinctly  marked.*^ 
-*p.  60. 

The  introductory  chapter  ift  closed  by  the 
following  profouna  and  important  remarks^ 
which  may  indeed  serve  as  a  key  to  the  whoU 
transactions  of  the  ensuing  reign. 

**  Whoever  reviews  thi). interesting  period  wbieb 
we  have  been  diacussine,  upon  the  pnnciple  recom* 
mended  in  the  outset  oftbis  chapter,  will  find,  thal^ 
from  tho  con^deration  of  the  past,  to  prognosticate 
the  future,  would,  at  the  moment  of  Charles'  de« 
mia^,  be  no  easv  task-  Between  two  persona,  one 
of  whom  should  expect  that  the  countrv  would  ra« 
main  sunk  in  slavery,  the  otherj  that  the  cause  of 
freedom  would  revive  and  triumph,  it  would  ba 
difficult  to  decide,  whose  reasons  were  better  sup* 
ported,  whose  speculations  the  more  probabla.  I 
should  guess  that  he  who  desponded,  had  looked 
more  at  the  state  of  the  public ;  while  he  who  wa« 
sanguine,  had  fixed  his  eyes  more  attentively  upon 
the  person  who  Was  about  to  mount  the  throne* 
Upon  reviewing  the  two  great  parties  of  the  naiion, 
one  observation  occurs  very  forcibly,  and  thsi  is, 
that  the  great  atrength  of  the  Whigs  consisted  ii| 
their  being  able  to  brand  their  adversaries  as  favour* 
era  of  Popery ;  that  of  the  Toriea  (as  far  as  theif 
strength  depended  upon  opinion,  attd  not  merelv 
upon  the  power  of  the  crown),  in  their  finding  coi? 
our  to  represent  the  Whiga  aa  republicans.  From 
this  observation  we  may  draw  a  further  inference, 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  rashness  of  the  crown,  in 
avowing  ajid  pressing  forward  the  cause  of  Popery« 
and  to  the  moderstion  andateadinessof^the  Whigs, 
in  adhering  to  the  form  of  monarchy,  would  be  the 
chance  of  toe  people  of  England,  for  changing  an 
ignominious  despotism  for  glory,  liberty,  and  nap* 
pmess.**— pp.  66,  67. 

James  was  kaovn  to  have  had  so  large  a 
share  in  the  councils  of  his  brother,  that  no 
one  expected  any  material  change  of  system 
from  his  accession.  The  Church,  indeed,  it 
was  feared,  might  be  less  a^fe  under  a  pior 
fesscKi  Catholic;  and  the  seyerity.of  his  temr 
per  might  inspire  some  dread  of  an  aggravated 
oppression.  It  seems  to  be  Mr.  Fox's  great 
ob]^t,  in  this  first  chapter,  to  prove  that  the 
object  of  his  earl^  policy  was^  not  to  eptabliiih 
the  Catholic  rehgion,  out  to  make  himsdl 
absolute  and  independent  of  his  Parliament* 

The  fact  itself,  ne  oonoeives,  is  com^etetj 
established  by  tne  manner  in  which  nis  ms 
cret  negotiations  with  France  were  carried 
on ;  in  Uie  whole  of  whi<^  he  was  zealously 
served  by  miniateri^  no  one  of  whom  had  tli# 
•lightest  leaning  towards  Popery,  or  oookl 
ever  be  broi:^ht  to  countenance  the  n^easuree 
which  he  afterwards  pursued  in  its  favom;. 
Iti^z^nde;B|^m<>^iPWQi4l>{^^xi|9a^^^ 
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of  his  proceedings  in  Scotland;  where  the 
test,  wbSch  he  enforced  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  was  a  Protestant  test, — so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  he  hitnself  caM  not  take  if,— and 
the  objects  of  his  persecution,  diRsenters  from 
the  Protestant  church  of  England.  We  con- 
sider this  point  therefore — and  it  is  one  of  no 
small  importance  in  the  history  of  this  period 
—as  now  sufficiently  established. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  follow  the 
author  into  the  detail  of  that  sordid  and  de- 
grading connexion  which  James  was  so  anxi- 
ous to  establish,  by  becoming,  like  his 
brother,  the  pensioner  of  the  French  mon- 
arch. The  bitter  and  dignified  contempt  with 
which  it  is  treated  by  Mr.  Fox,  may  be 
guessed  at  from  the  foUowing  account  of  the 
first  remittance. 

"  Within  a  very  few  days  from  that  in  which  the 
faitter  of  them  had  passed,  he  (the  French  ambassa- 
dor)  was  empowered  lo  accompany  the  delivery  of 
a  letter  from  his  master,  with  the  agreeable  news 
of  having  received  from  him  bills  of  exchange  to  the 
amount  of  five  hundred  thousand  livres,  to  be  ased 
in  whatever  manner  might  be  convenient  to  the 
King  of  England's  service.  The  account  which 
Barulon  gives  of  the  manner  in  which  this  sum  was 
i«ceived,  is  altogether  ridiculous :  (ike  Kitig's  eves 
werefuUof  tear$  !  and  three  of  his  ministers,  Ro- 
chester, fifunderland,  and  Godolphin,  came  seve- 
rally to  the  French  ambassador,  to  express  the 
sense  their  master  had  of  the  obligation,  in  terms 
the  most  lavish.  Indeed,  demonstrations  of  mti- 
tude  from  the  King  directly,  as  well  as  through  his 
ministers,  for  this  supply,  were  such  as,  if  they  had 
been  used  by  some  unfortunate  individual,  who, 
with  his  whole  family,  had  been  saved,  by  the 
timely  succour  of  some  kind  and  powerful  protector, 
from  a  gaol  and  all  its  horrors,  would  be  deemed 
rather  too  strong  than  too  weak.  Barillon  himself 
seems  surprised  when  he  relates  them ;  but  imputes 
them  to  what  was  probably  their  real  cause,  to  the 
apprehensions  that  had  been  entertained  (very  un- 
reasonable ones !),  that  the  King  of  France  might 
no  longer  choose  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Eng- 
land, and,  consequently,  that  his  support  jdouM  not 
be  relied  on  for  the  grand  object  of  assimilating  this 
government  lo  his  own." — pp.  83,  84. 

After  this,  Lord  Churchill  is  sent  to  Paris 
on  the  part  of  the  tributary  King. 

''Plow  little  could  Barillon  guess,  that  he 
negotiating  with  one  who  was  destined  to  be  at  the 
head  of  an  administration  which,  in  a  few  years, 
would  send  the  same  Lord  Churohill,  not  to  Paris 
to  implore  Lewis  for  succoure  towards  enslaving 
Bneland,  or  to  thank  him  for  pensions  to  her  mon- 
arch, but  to  combine  all  Europe  against  him  in  the 
cause  of  liberty !  to  route  his  armies,  to  take  his 
towns,  to  humble  his  pride,  and  to  shake  to  the 
foundation  that  fabric  of  power  which  it  had  been 
the  businesa  of  a  long  life  to  raise,  at  the  expense 
of  every  sentiment  of  tenderness  to  his  subjects, 
and  of  justice  and  good  faith  to  foreign  nations !  It 
Is  with  difficulty  the  reader  can  persuade  himself 
that  the  (jSodolpnin  and  Churchill  here  mentioned, 
are  the  same  persons  who  were  afterwards,  one  in 
iIm  cabinet,  one  in  ihe  field,  the  great  conduetore 
of  the  war  of  the  Succession.  How  little  do  they 
appear  in  the  one  instance !  how  great  in  the  other ! 
And  the  investigation  of  the  cause  to  which  this  ex- 
cessive difference  u  principally  owing,  will  produce 
a  most  useful  lesson.  Is  the  dtfierence  to  be  at- 
tributed to  any  superioritv  of  genius  in  the  prince 
whom  they  served  in  the  latter  period  of  their  livc»  f 
Queen  Anne*s  capacity  appears  to  have  been  in- 
.  ferioir  even  to  her  fiither's.  Did  they  enjoy,  in  a 
freater  degree,  hsr  fiirour  and  ooofiidencef    The 


very  reverse  is  th»  fact.  But,  in  one  case,  they 
were  the  tools  of  a  king  plotting  against  his  people; 
in  the  other,  the  ministers  ot  a  free  jj^overnment 
acting  upon  enlarged  principles,  and  with  energies 
which  no  state  that  is  not  in  sume  degree  republican 
can  supply.  How  forcibly  must  the  contemplation 
of  these  men  in  such  opposite  situations  teach  persons 
engaged  in  political  lite,  thai  a  free  and  popiifnr  gov- 
ernment is  desirable,  not  only  for  the  public  good, 
but  for  their  own  greatness  and  consideration,  for 
every  object  of  generous  ambition." — pp.  88,  89. 

As  James,  in  the  outset  of  his  reign,  pro- 
fessed a  resolution  to  adhere  to  the  system  of 
goyemment  established  by  his  brotner,  and 
made  this  declaration  in  the  first  place,  to  his 
Scottish  Parliament,  Mr.  Fox  thinks  it  neces^ 
Bary  to  take  a  sli&^ht  retrospective  view  of  the 
proceedings  of  Charles  towards  that  unhappy 
country  J  and  details,  from  unquestionable  au- 
thorities, such  a  scene  of  intolerant  oppresmon 
and  atrocious  cruelty,  as  to  justify  him  in 
saying,  that  the  state  of  that  kingdom  ^as 
<<a  state  of  more  absolute  slavery  than  at 
that  time  subsisted  in  any  part  of  Christ- 
endom." 

In  both  Parliaments,  the  King's  revenue 
was  granted  for  life,  in  terms  of  his  demand, 
without  discussion  or  hesitation;  and  Mr. 
Himie  is  censured  with  severity,  and  appa- 
rently with  justice,  for  having  presented  his 
readers  with  a  summary  of  tne  argumenU 
which  he  would  have  them  believe  were 
actually  used  in  the  House  of  Conmions  on 
both  sides  of  this  question.  "  This  misrepre- 
sentation," Mr.  Fox  observes,  "  is  of  no  snoall 
importance,  inasmuch  as,  bv  intimating  that 
such  a  question  could  be  debated  at  all,  and 
much  more^  that  it  was  debated  with  the  en- 
lightened views  and  bold  topics  of  argument 
with  which  his  genius  has  supplied  him,  h« 
gives  us  a  very  talse  notion  of  the  character 
of  the  Parliament,  and  of  the  times  which  he 
is  describing.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  if 
the  argtunents  had  beon  used,  which  this  his- 
torian supposes,  the  utterer  of  them  would 
have  been  expelled,  or  sent  to  the  Tower :  and 
it  is  certain  that  he  would  not  have  been 
heard  with  any  degree  of  attention,  or  even 
patience."— p.  142. 

The  last  chapter  is  more  occupied  with  nar- 
rative, and  less  with  aigument  and  reflection, 
than  tnat  which  precedes  it.  It  contains  the 
story  of  the  unfortunate  and  desperate  expe- 
ditions of  Argyle  and  Monmouth,  and  of  the 
condenmation  and  death  of  their  unha{Npy 
leaders.  Mr.  Fox,  though  convinced  that  the 
misgovemment  was  such  as  fully  to  jufllifT 
resistance  by  arms,  seems  to  admit  that  both 
those  enterprises  were  rash  and  injudicious. 
With  his  usual  candour  and  openness,  he  ob- 


serves, that  <^the  prudential  reasons  aAinat 
resistance  at  that  time  were  exceedingly 
strong;  and  that  there  is  no  point,  mdeed,  in 
human  concerns,  wherein  the  dictates  of 
virtue  and  of  worldly  prudence  are  so  id^iti- 
fied,  as  in  this  groat  question  of  resistance  by 
foroe  to  establi^ed  governments." 

The  expeditions  of  Monmouth  and  Arg^^le 
had  been  concerted  together,  and  were  in- 
tended to  take  effect  at  the  same  moment. 
Monmouth,  however,  who  was   reluctantly 


more  BBEQN  or  james  hie  second. 


litiroed  upon  the  dnteiprise,  was  not  so  Boon 

ready ;  and  Argyle  landed  in  the  Highlands 
with  a  very  Bmall  force  before  the  Duke  had 
sailed  from  Holland.  The  details  of  his  ir- 
resolute councils  and  ineffectual  marches,  are 
giren  at  far  too  great  length.  Though  they 
give  occasion  to  one  profound  and  important 
remark,  which  we  do  not  recollect  ever  to 
liaye  met  with  before ;  but,  of  the  justice  of 
which,  most  of  those  who  hare  acted  with 
parties  must  haye  had  melancholy  and  fatal 
experience.  It  is  introduced  when  speaking 
of  the  disunion  that  prevailed  among  Argyle's 
little  band  of  followers. 

"  Add  to  all  this/*  he  mye,  **  that  where  spirit 
w«a  not  wanting,  it  waa  aecompaoied  with  a  degree 
and  apedea  of  perveraitv  wholly  inexplicable,  and 
which  can  hardly  gain  belief  from  any  one  whose 
experience  has  not  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  penuading  men,  who  pride 
tbemaeWea  upon  an  extrayagant  love  of  liberty, 
rather  to  compromise  upon  some  points  with  thoee 
who  have,  in  the  main,  the  same  views  with  them- 
selves, than  to  five  power  (a  power  which  will  in« 
fallibly  be  used  for  their  own  destruction)  to  an 
adyersary,  of  principles  diametrically  opposite ;  in 
other  words,  rather  to  concede  something  to  a 
friend,  than  every  thing  to  an  enemy."-*pp.  187,188. 

Tlie  account  of  Argyle's  deportment  from 
the  time  of  his  capture  to  that  of  his  exe- 
cution, is  among  the  most  striking  passa^s  in 
the  book ;  and  me  mildness  and  magnammity 
of  his  resignation,  is  described  witn  kindred 
feelings  by  his  generous  historian.  The  merits 
of  this  nobleman  are  perhaps  somewhat  ex- 
a^^rated ;  for  he  certainly  wanted  conduct 
ana  decision  for  the  pArt  he  had  undertaken ; 
and  more  admiration  is  expressed  at  the  equa- 
nimity with  which  he  went  to  death,  than  the 
recent  frequency  of  this  species  or  heroism 
can  allow  us  to  sympathize  with:  But  the 
story  is  finely  and  feelingly  told ;  and  the  im- 
pression which  it  leaves  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader  is  equally  favourable  to  the  author  and 
to  the  hero  of  it.  We  can  only  make  room 
for  the  concluding  scene  of  the  tragedy. 

**  Before  he  left  the  castle  he  had  his  dinner  at 
the  usual  hour,  at  which  he  discoursed  not  only 
calmly,  but  even  cheerfully,  with  Mr.  Charteris  and 
others.  After  dinner  he  retired,  as  was  his  custom, 
to  his  bed-chamber,  where,  it  is  recorded,  that  he 
slept  quietly  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  While 
be  waa  in  bed.  one  of  the  members  of  the  council 
came  and  intimated  to  the  attendants  a  desire  to 
speak  with  him :  upon  being  told  that  the  earl  was 
•sleep,  and  had  left  orders  not  to  be  disturbed,  the 
manager  disbelieved  the  account,  which  he  consid- 
ered as  a  device  to  avoid,  further  queationinga.  To 
aaiisfy  him,  the  door  of  the  bed-chamber  was  half 
opened,  and  he  then  beheld,  enjoying  a  aweet  and 
tranquil  slumber,  the  man  who,  by  the  doom  of 
him  and  his  fellows,  was  to  die  within  the  space  of 
two  short  houn  I  Struck  with  the  sight,  he  hurried 
ovt  of  the  room,  quitted  the  caaile  with  the  utmost 
precipitation,  and  hid  himself  in  the  lodgings  of  an 
acquatntanee  who  lived  near,  where  he  flung  him- 
•elf  upon  the  first  bed  that  presented  itself,  and  had 
every  appeamnce  of  a  man  suffering  the  most  ex- 
cnuaating  torture.  His  friend,  who  had  been  ap- 
prised by  the  servant  of  the  state  he  waa  in.  and 
who  naturally  concluded  that  be  was  ill,  offered 
him  some  wine.  He  refused,  saying,  '  No,  no,  that 
will  not  help  me  t  I  have  been  in  at  Argyle,  and 
law  him  sleeping  as  pleasantly  aa  ever  man  did, 
within  an  hour  of  eternity !  Bat  as  ibr  me  ^— ' 


Tho  name  of  the  person  to  whom  this  anecdote  re« 
latea  is  not  mentioned ;  and  the  truth  of  it  maf 
therefore  be  fairly  considered  as  liable  to  that  degree 
of  doubt  with  which  men  of  judgment  receive 
every  species  of  traditional  history.  Woodrow, 
however,  whoee  veracity  b  above  suspicion,  says 
he  had  it  from  the  most  unquestionable  authority. 
It  is  not  in  itaelf  unlikely ;  and  who  is  there  that 
would  not  wish  it  true  1  What  a  satisfactory  spec« 
tacle  to  a  philosophical  mind,  -to  see  tho  oppressor, 
in  the  senith  of  his  power,  envying  his  victim ! 
What  an  acknowledgment  of  the  auperiority  of  vir* 
tne !  What  an  affecting  and  forcible  teaiimony  to 
the  value  of  thai  peace  of  mind,  which  innocence 
alone  can  confer !  We  know  not  who  this  man  was : 
but  when  we  reflect,  that  the  guilt  which  agonized 
him  was  probably  incurred  for  the  sake  <n  some 
vain  title,  or  at  leaat  of  aome  increase  of  weahh, 
which  he  did  not  want,  and  possibly  knew  not  bow 
to  enjoy,  our  disgust  is  turned  into  something  hko 
compassion  for  that  very  foolish  class  of  men,  whom 
the  world  calls  wise  in  their  generation." 

pp.  907—909. 
"  On  the  scaffold  he  embraced  his  frienda,  m% 
some  tokens  of  remembrance  to  his  son-in-Taw, 
Lord  Maitland,  for  his  daughter  and  xrandchildren ; 
stript  himself  of  part  of  his  apparel,  of  which  bo 
likewise  made  presents ;  and  laid  his  head  upon  the 
block.  Having  uttered  a  short  prayer,  he  gave  the 
aignal  to  the  executioner;  which  waa  matantly 
obeyed,  and  his  head  aevered  from  his  body.  Such 
were  the  last  hours,  and  such  the  final  close,  of  this 
great  man's  life.  May  (he  like  happy  serenity  in 
such  dreadful  circumstances,  and  a  death  equally 
glorious,  be  the  lot  of  all,  whom  tyranny,  of  what* 
ever  denomination  or  deacription,  ahall  m  any  age, 
or  in  any  country,  call  to  expiate  their  virtues  on 
the  scaffold !"— p.  211. 

Rumbold,  who  had  accompanied  Argyle  in 
Jthis  expedition,  speedily  snared  his  fate. 
Though  a  man  of  mtrepid  courage,  and  fully 
aware  of  the  fate  that  awaited  him/he  persist* 
ed  to  his  last  hour  in  professing  his  innocence 
of  any  design  to  assassinate  King  Charles  at 
the  Ryehouse.  Mr.  Fox  gives  great  import- 
ance to  this  circumstance ;  and  seems  disposed 
to  conclude^  on  the  fsith  of  it,  that  the  Rye- 
house  plot  Itself  was  altogether  a  fabrication 
of  the  court  party,  to  transfer  to  their  adyer« 
saries  the  odium  which  had  been  thrown  upon 
them  with  as  little  justice,  by  the  proeecntiont 
for  the  Popish  plot.  It  does  not  appear  to  ua^ 
howeyer,  that  this  conclusion  is  made  outia  • 
manner  altogether  satisfactory. 

The  expedition  of  Monmouth  is  detailed 
with  as  reaundant  a  fuhaess  as  that  of  Argyle  f 
and  the  character  of  its  leader  still  more  oyer« 
rated,  lliongh  Mr.  Fox  has  a  laudable  jeal* 
ousy  of  kings,  indeed,  we  are  afraid  he  haa 
rather  a  partiality  for  nobles.  Monmouth  a{^ 
pean  to  haye  l>een  an  idle,  handsome,  pre- 
sumptuous, incapable  youth,  with  none  ilihm 
yirtues  of  a  patriot,  and  none  of  the  talenta 
of  an  usurper ;  and  we  really  cannot  discoyer 
upon  what  grounds  Mr.  Fox  would  exalt  him 
into  a  hero.  He  was  in  arms,  indeed,  against 
a  tyrant }  and  that  tyrant,  though  nearly  coik 
neeted  with  him  by  the  ties  of  bloodL  sen- 
tenced  him  with  unrelenting  cruelty  to  death. 
He  was  plunged  at  once  from  the  heights  of 
fortune,  of  youthful  pleasure,  and  of  ambitioni 
to  the  most  miserable  condition  of  existence, 
— ^to  die  disgracefully  after  haying  stooped  to 
ask  his  life  l)y  abject  submission  1  Mr.  Fox 
dwells  a  great  deal  too  long,  we  thiiik|  both 
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upon  bis  waTeriz^  and  unskilful  mcnrements 
befope  his  defeat,  and  on  some  ambiguous 
words  in  the  Jetter  which  he  afterwards  wrote 
to  King  James ;  but  the  natural  tenderness  of 
his  disposition  enables  hira  to  interest  us  in 
ike  description  of  his  after  sufTenDgs.  The 
following  extract*  we  think,  is  quite  charac- 
teristic of  the  autnor. 

**  la  the  mean  while,  the  Queen  Dowager,  who 
■sums  to  ha¥e  behaved  with  a  uniformity  of  kind- 
Qev  towards  her  husband*  a  son  that  does  her  great 
Bonour,  urgently  pressed  the  King  to  admit  his 
nephew  to  an  audience.  Importuned  therefore  bv 
entreaties,  and  instigated  by  the  curioeitv  which 
Monmouth's  mysterious  expressions,  and  Sheldon's 
slorr  had  excited,  he  consented,  thonah  with  a 
§sKjaa  determination  to  show  no  mercy.  James  was 
not  of  the  number  of  those,  in  whom  the  want  of 
an.  extensive  understanding  is  compensated  by  a 
delicacy  of  sentiment,  or  by  those  right  feelings 
which  are  often  found  to  be  better  gwdes  for  the 
^nduct,  then  the  most  accurate  reasoning.  His 
nature  did  not  revolt,  his  blood  did  not  run  cold,  at 
the  thoughts  of  beholding  the  son  of  s  brother  whom 
'  be  had  loved,  embracinsr  his  knees,  petitioning,  and 
petitioning  in  vain,  for  life  !-^f  interchanging  words 
and  looks  with  a  nephew  on  whom  he  was  inex- 
orably determined,  within  forty-eight  hours,  to  in- 
flict an  ignominious  death. 

"  In  Macpherson's  extract  from  King  Jamas' 
Memoirs,  it  is  confessed  thal^  the  King  ought  not  to 
have  seen,  if  he  waa  not  dispoeed  to  pardon  the 
culprit ;  but  whether  the  observation  is  made  by  the 
exiled  prince  himself,  or  by  him  who  gives  the  ex- 
tmdt,  is  in  this,  as  in  many  other  passagea  of  those 
Memoirs,  difficult  to  determine.  Surely,  if  the  King 
had  made  this  reflection  before  Monmouth's  exe- 
euiion,  it  must  have  occurred  to  that  monarch,  that 
if  he  bad  inadvertently  done  that  which  he  ought 
not  to  have  done  witliont  an  intention  to  pardon, 
the  only  remedy  was  to  correct  that  part  of  hia 
conduct  which  was  still  in  his  power ;  and  since  he 
could  not  recall  the  interview,  to  grant  the  pardon." 

pp.  258,  259. 

Being  aentenced  to  die  in  two  daya^  he  made 
a  humble  application  to  the  King  for  some 
Ittde  respite;  but  met  with  a  positive  and 
■tern  refusal.  The  most  remarkaUe  thing  in 
the  history  of  his  last  hours,  is  the  peraeoutkm 
which  he  suffered  from  the  bishops  who  had 
been  sent  to  comfort  him.  Those  reverend 
penona,  it  ap^ieara,  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  in  urging  him  to  profess  the  oithodoz 
doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-reaist- 
ance;  without  which,  .they  said,  he  conld  not 
be  an  upright  member  of  the  cnurch,  nor  at* 
tain  to  a  proper  state  of  repentance !  It  must 
sever  be  forgotten,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Fox  has 
ieniaiked,if  we  would  understand  the  history 
ef  this  period,  <4hat  the  orthodox  members 
of  the  chun^h  regarded  monarchy,  not  aa  a 
Imman,  but  aa  a  divine  institution ;  aifii  pas* 
■fve  obedience  and  non-resistance,  not  aa  po- 
litical measures,  but  as  articles  ofnligionfi 

The  following  aooount  of  the  dying  scene 
e£  this  mi wuided  and  unhi^my  youth,  is  very 
striking  and  pathetic ;  thoogh  a  certain  tone 
of  sarcaam  towards  the  reverend  assiatanta 
doea  not,  to  our  feelings^  haimonize  entirely 
with  the  more  tender  traits  of  the  pictnre. 

"At  ten  o'clock  on  the  15th,  Monaioutb  pro- 
g»eded,  in  a  carriage  of  the  Lieutenant  of^the 
Tow^r,  to  'Tower  Hni,  the  pbce  deatined  for  bis 
^ascatioB.   Two  bishops  were  u  the  carMfsiHih 


him;  and  one  of  them  took  that  opportenhy  of  i» 
forming  bimi  that  their  controversial  altercatioi« 
were  not  yet  at  an  end ;  and  that  upon  the  scaffold, 
he  would  anin  be  preased  for  more  explicit  and 
satisfactory  declaraliona  of  repentance.  When  ar- 
rived at  the  bar,  which  had  l>een  put  up  for  the  pnr> 
poae  of  keeping  out  the  multitude,  Monmouth 
descended  fiora  the  carrisgSt  and  mounted  the 
acafibld  with  a  firm  alep,  attended  by  his  spiritaai 
aasiatants.  The  sherifis  and  executionera  were  al- 
ready there.  The  concourse  of  speciatora  waa  in- 
numerable, and,  if  we  are  to  credit  traditional 
aeoounia,  never  was  the  general  compaasbn  more 


awful  silence ;  a  respectful  attention,  and  affection- 
ate anxiety,  to  hear  evMy  syllable  that  ahould  pass 
the  lips  of  the  sufferer.  'The  Duke  began  by  saving 
be  should  speak  little;  he  came  to  die;  and  lie 
should  die  a  Protestant  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  assistants,  and 
told,  that  if  he  was  of  the  Cnnrch  of  England,  he 
muBt  acknowledge  the  doctrine  of  Non-reaistanoe 
to  be  true.  In  vain  did  he  replv,  that,  if  he  ac- 
knowledged the  doctrine  of  the  cburrh  in  general, 
it  inchided  alt :  they  insisted  he  should  own  that 
doctrine  particularly  with  respect  to  his  case,  and 
urged  much  more  concerning  their  favourite  point ; 
upon  which,  however,  they  obtained  nothing  but  a 
repeUtion,  in  substanee,  of  former  answers. 

pp.  265,  266. 

After  making  a  public  profession  of  his  at- 
tachment to  his  beloved  Lady  Harriet  Went* 
worth,  and  his  persuanon  that  their  connecticm 
waa  innocent  m  the  sight  of  God,  he  made. 
reference  to  a  p^ier  he  had  signed  in  the 
morning,  confessing  the  iDegitimacv  of  hie 
birth,  and  declaring  that  the  title  of  King  had 
been  forced  on  him  by  his  followers,  much 
agajnat  his  own  inclination. 

"The  bishop,  however,  said,  that  there  was 
noihiog  in  that  paper  about  resistance ;  nor,  tboog^h 
Monmouth,  quite  worn  out  with  then  importuni- 
ties, said  to  one  of  them  in  a  most  afi^ctina  manner, 
'  I  am  to  die !— pray  my  lord !— I  refer  to  my 
paper/  would  theae  men  think  it  oonaiatent  with 
their  duly  to.desisi.  There  were  only  a  few  words 
they  desired  on  one  point.  The  substance  of  theae 
applications  on  one  hand,  and  answers  on  the  other, 
was  repealed,  over  and  over  again,  in  a  manner 
that  couki  not  be  believed,  if  the  facts  were  not  at« 
tested  by  the  siffnature  of  the  persons  principally 
concerned.  If  the  Dake,  in  deelating  his  sorroie 
for  what  had  passed,  used  the  word  invasion,  *  give 
it  ibe.true  name,'  said  ihey, '  and  call  it  rebellion.* 
'  What  name  vou  pleaae,'  replied  the  mild-tempered 
Monmouth !  He  was  sura  he  was  going  to  everlast- 
ing happiness,  and  conaidered  the  serenity  of  hie 
mind,  m  bis  present  circumstances,  aa  a  ceriaia 
eameat  of  the  iavovr  of  bis  Creator*  His  repeat* 
ance,  ha  aaid,  rouat  be  truey  for  he  had  no  fear  of 
dying ;  heshonld  die  like  a  lamb !  *  Much  may  come 
from  natural  courage,'  waa  the  unfeeling  and  atiipid 
reply  of  one  of  the  aasistahts.  Monmouth,  with 
that  modesty  insepsrshle  from  true  bravery,  denied 
that  ha  waa  in  general  leas  foarful  than  other  nie»i 
maintaiaingthat  his  preatMU  courage  was  owing  to 
his  coBsoiousness  that  God  had  forgiven  him  his 
past  tnmtgresaions,  of  all  whidi  generally  he  le- 
pentedt  with  all  his  sonL 

s"At  laat  the  reverend  assisUnts  coasentad  te 
join  with  him  in  prayer;  bat  no  sooner  were  chey 
risen  from  their  kneeling  postnre,  than  they  ra« 
turned  to  their  chaiga.    r«ot  aatiafied  with  what 


had  paascd,  they  exhorted  him  to  a  f  nt«  and  tkmvugk 
Would  he  not  pray  f  '"     *     ^ 

to  hism 


repentance, 
aend  a  duttfcl 
the 


for  the  King!  and 
ismajeatyy  to  rso 
and  his  childrwit    'As 
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'  WM  the  reply, '  I  pray  Ibr  him  end  for  all 
men/  He  now  spoKe  to  ihe  executioner,  deairinK 
that  hu  might  have  no  cap  over  hia  eyea,  and  began 
undreaaing.  One  would  have  thought  that  in  this 
laat  aad  ceremony,  the  poor  priaoner  might  have 
been  unmoleaied,  and  that  the  divineB  would  have 
been  aatiafied,  thai  prayer  was  the  only  part  of  their 
fuMetioD  for  wbidi  their  duty  now  called  upon  them. 
They  judged  ditferenily ;  and  one  of  them  had  the 
fortitude  to  requeat  the  Duke,  even  in  (hia  stage  of 
the  buaineaa,  that  he  would  address  himself  to  the 
soldiers  then  present,  lo  tell  them  ho  stood  a  aad 
example  of  rebellion,  and  entreat  the  people  to 
be  loyal  and  obedient  to  the  King.  '  I  have  said  I 
will  make  no  speechea,'  repeated  Monmouth,  in  a 
t^QO  more  peremptory  than  he  had  before  been 
provoked  to :  *  I  will  make  no  speeches !  I  come 
xo^  die.*  '  My  lord,  ten  words  will  be  enough,* 
Mud  the  persevering  divine;  to  which  the  Duke 
made  no  answer,  but  torninff  to  the  executioner, 
expreaaed  a  hope  that  he  would  do  hia  work  better 
n«w  than  in  the  case  of  Lord  Ruaaell.  He  then 
fob  the  axe,  which  he  apprehended  was  not  sharp 
enough,  but  being  aaaured  that  it  was  of  proper 
sbarpneaa  and  weight,  he  laid  down  his  head.  In 
the  mean  time,  many  fervent  ejaculationa  were 
need  by  (he  reverendf  aaantanta,  who,  it  muat  be 
oboenred,  even  in  these  momenta  of  horror,  ahowed 
tbemaelvea  not  unmindful  of  the  pointa  upon  which 
tbey  had  been  disputing ;  praying  God  to  accept  his 
impeTfect  and  general  repentance. 

^*  The  executioner  now  struck  the  blow ;  but  so 
feebly  or  unskillfully,  that  Monmoath,  being  but 
sKghtly  wounded,  hfted  up  hia  head,  and  looked 
him  in  the  ftce  aa  if  to  upbraid  him ;  but  said  noth- 
ing. The  two  following  strokes  were  as  ineffectual 
ss  the  firstf^and  the  headsman,  in  a  fit  of  horror, 
declared  he  could  not  finish  his  work.  The  sheriffs 
threatened  him;  he  waa  forced  again  to  make  a 
further  trial ;  and  in  two  more  atrokes  separated 
the  head  from  the  body.**— pp.  267— 269* 

With  the  character  oif  Monmouth,  the 
second  chapter  of  the  history  closes ;  and 
Dothins  seems  to  have  been  written  for  the 
t&iid,  but  a  few  detached  obserratioaSj  oc- 
cupying but  two  pages.  The  Appendix  is 
ratiMr  longer  than  was  neeessar^.  The 
greater  part  of  the  diplomacy  whlcn  it  con- 
tains, had  been  preyioasly  published  by 
Macpherson  and  Dalrymple;  and  the  other 
articles  are  of  little  importance. 

We  have  now  only  to  add  a  few  words  as 
to  ihe  style  and  taste  of  composition  which 
.  belongs  to  this  woiic.  We  cannot  say  that 
we  Tehemently  admire  it.  It  is  a  diffase, 
and  somewhat  heavy  style,-— clear  and  man- 
ly, indeed^  for  the  most  part,  but  sometimes 
aefieient  m  force,  and  almost  always  in  vi- 
vaotty.  In  its  geneval  structure,  it  resembles 
the  style  of  the  age  of  which  it  Ireats,  more 
than  the  bakinoed  periods  of  the  suooeeding 
oMttiry — ^thouffh  the  diction  is  sonnmlously 
purified  fvom  the  long  and  Latin  words  which 
defaced  the  compositions  of  Milton  and  Har- 
liagten.  In  his  antipathy  to  ever}'  thing  that 
mi^  be  supposed  to  look  like  pedantry  or 
afllMted  bftiness^  it  appears  t»  us,  indeed, 
tluit  the  illustrious  autho?  has  sometimes 
fidlen  uto  an  opposite  error,  and  admitted  a 


variety  of  words  and  phrases  rather  more 
homely  and  familiar  than  should  find  place 
in  a  grave  composition.  Thus,  it  is  said  in 
p.  12,  that  "  the  King  made  no  point  of  adhcor' 
ing  to  his  concessions.''  In  p.  20,  we  heaj 
of  men,  ^^ swearing  away  the  lives*'  of  theii 
accomplices ;  and  are  alter  wards  told  of  '^  the  , 
style  of  thinking"  of  the  country — of  ^Hhe  crtf'  ' 
mg  tnjtia^Ve"  of  certain  prooeedings — and  of 
persons  who  were  "fond  of  ill-treating  and 
msulting"  other  persons.  These,  we  think, 
are  phrases  too  colloquial  for  regular  history, 
and  which  the  author  has  probably  been  in-  ; 
duced  to  admit  into  this  composition,  from  his 
long  iamiliarity  with  spoken,  rather  than  with 
written  language.  Woat  is  merely  lively  and 
natural  in  a  speech,  however,  will  often  ap- 
pear low  and  vapid  in  writing.  The  following 
18  a  still  more  striking  illustration.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  Oxford  Decree,  which  declared  the 
doctrine  of  an  original  contract,  the  lawfulness  . 
of  changing  the  succession,  &c.  to  be  impious 
as  well  as  seditious,  and  leading  to  o^heism  as 
well  as  rebellion.  Mr.  Fox  is  pleased  to  ob- 
serve— "If  MucQ  Ado  about  Nothing  had 
been  pobliahed  in  those  days,  the  town-clerk's 
declaration,  that  receiving  a  thousand  ducats 
for  accusing  the  Lady  Hero  wrongfully,  was  . 
"^  burglary,"  might  be  supposed  to  be  a  . 
satire  upon  this  decree ; .  yet  Shakespeare, 
well  as  ae  knew  human  nature^  not  only  as 
to  its  ^neral  course,  but  in  all  its  eccentric 
deviations,  could  never  dream  that,  in  the 
person  of  Dogberry,  Verges,  and  their  follow- 
ers, he  was  rmresenling  the  vice-chancellors 
ana  doctors  ot  our  learned  University."  It 
would  require  all  the  crsdit  of  a  well-estab- 
lished SD^er,  to  have  passed  this  compari- 
son, witn  any  success,  upon  the  House  of 
Commons;  but  even  ike  high  name  of  Mr, 
Fox,  we  believe,  will  be  insufficient  to  coii- 
ceal  its  UBpropnety  in  a  serious  passage  of 
a  history,  written  in  imitation  of  Livy  and 
Thucydides. 

Ooeupied,  indeed,  as  we  conceive  all  the 
readera  oi  Mr.  Fox  ought  to  be  with  the  sen- 
timents and  the  foots  which  he  lays  befoie 
thern^  we  should  scarcely  have  thouffht  of 
noticmg  those  verbal  blemishes  at  afi,  had 
we  not  read  so  much  in  the  preface,  of  the 
fastidious  diligence  with  which  the  diotioo  • 
of  this  work  was  purified,  and  its  style  elabo- 
rated by  the  author.  To  this  praise  we  can- 
not say  we  think  it  entitled;  but,  to  pmise  of 
a  far  mgher  deeeription,  its  claim^  we  thiok, 
is  indisputable.  Independent  of  its  sinffular 
value  88  a  memorial  ot  the  virtues  and  tueata 
of  the  great  statesman  whose  name  it  bears, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  is 
written  more  truly  in  the  spirit  of  oonstitu- 
tional  freedom,  and  of  temperate  and  piacUoal 
patriotism,  than  any  history  of  which  tho 
public  is  yet  in  possession. 
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(aprtl,   1805.) 

Mhnoires  d^un  Temoin  de  la  Rivolutton;  ou  Journal  des  feats  qui  se  sont  passe  sous  sesyeuXy  fl 

Sit  ont  prepare  et  fixe  la  Constitution  Francaise.    Ouvrage  Posthume  de  Jean  SrLVATm 
AiLLT,  Premier  President  de-PAssemblee  ^fationale  Constituant,  Premier  Maire  de  Fkris, 
et  Membre  des  Trois  Academies.    8yo.  3  tomes.    Paris :  1804.* 


Among  the  many  evils  \vhieh  the  French 
Revolution  has  inflicted  on  mankind,  the  most 
deplorable,  perhaps,  both  in  point  of  extent 
and  of  probable  duratidn,  consists  in  the  in- 
inry  which  it  has  done  to  the  cause  of  rational 
medom.  and  the  discredit  in  which  it  has  in- 
vd^ved  tne  principles  of  political  philosophy. 
The  warnings  which  may  be  derived  Irom 
the  misfortunes  of  that  country,  ai}d  the  les- 
sons which  may  still  be  read  in  the  tragical 
consequences  of  her  temerity,  are  memorable, 
no  doubt,  and  important :  out  they  are  such 
as  are  presented  to  us  by  the  history  of  every 
period  of  the  world;  and  the  emotions  by 
which  they  have  been  impressed,  are  in  this 
esse  too  violent  to  let  their  import  and  appli- 
cstion  be  properly  distinguished.  From  the 
miscarriage  of  a  scheme  of  frantic  innovation, 
we  have  conceived  an  unreasonable  and  nn- 
discriminating  dread  of  all  alteration  or  re- 
form. The  bad  success  of  an  attempt  to  maJLe 
gorvemraent  perfect,  has  reconoilecl  us  to  im- 
perfections that  might  easily  be  removed ;  and 
the  miserable  consequences  of  treating  every 
thing  as  prejudice  and  injustioe,  which  could 
not  be  reconciled  to  a  system  of  fantastic 
equality,  has  given  stren^h  to  prejudices, 
and  sanction  to  abuses,  which  were  gradually 
wearing  away  before  the  progress  of  reason 
and  philosophy.  The  French  Revolution,  in 
short,  has  tnrown  xis  back  half  a  century  in 
the  course  of  political  improvement;  and 
driven  many  among  us  to  cling  once  more, 
with  superstitious  torror,  to  those  idols  from 
wliioh  we  had  been  nearly  reolaimed  by  the 
lessons  of  a  milder  philosophy.  When  we 
lode  round  on  the  wreck  and  ruin  which  the 
wiiirlwind  has  scattered  over  the  prospect 
before  us,  we  tremble  at  the  rising  gale,  and 
shrink  even  from  the  wholesome  air  that  sths 
the  f^-l^f  on  our  porch.  Terrified  and  dis* 
gnsted  with  the  brawls  and  midnight  murders 
which  proceed  from  intoxioatton,  we  are  al- 
most indined  to  deny  oufselves  the  pleasures 
of  a  generous  hospitality;  and  scarcely  venitnre 
to  diffuse  the  comforts  of  light  orof  warmth 
in-  our  dwellings,  when  we  turn  oor  eyes  on 
the  devastation  which  the  flames  have  oom- 
iritted  around  us. 

t%esame  oireumstances  which  have  thna 
led  us  to  confound  what  is  salutary  with 
what  is  pernicious  in  our  establifilttDents, 
have  also  perverted  our  judgments  as  to  the 

*  I  h*v«  been  tempted  to  let  thie  be  leprinted 
Vhough  sensible  enough  of  vices  in  the  style)  to 
■how  at  how  earlv  a  period  those  views  of  the 
2«racter  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  its  first 
fOjetB  on  other  countries,  were  adopted— which 
■tvs  not  smce  rsoetved  much  modificauon. 


charactera  of  those  who  were  connected  with 
those  memorable  occurrences.  The  tide  of 
popular  favour,  which  ran  at  one  time  with  a 
dangerous  and  headlong  violence  to  the  side 
of  innovation  and  political  experiment,  has 
now  set,  perhaps  too  strongly,  in  an  opposite 
direction ;  and  the  same  misguiding  passions 
that  placed  factious  and  selfish  men  on  « 
level  with  patriots  and  heroes,  has  now 
ranked  the  blameless  and  the  enlightened  in 
the  herd  of  murderers  and  madmen. 

There  are  two  classesof  men.  in  particular, 
to  whom  it  appears  to  us  that  the  Revolution 
has  thus  done  injustice ;  and  who  have  been 
made  to  share  in  some  measure  the  infamy 
of  its  most  detestable  agents,  in  consequence 
of  venial  errors,  and  in  spite  of  extraordinary 
merits.  There  are  none  indeed  who  made  a 
%ure  in  its  more  advanced  stages,  that  may 
not  be  left,  without  any  great  breach  of  charity, 
to  the  vengeance  of  public  opinion:  and  both 
the  descriptions  of  persons  to  whom  we  have 
alluded  only  existed,  accordingly,  at  the  period 
of  its  commencement.  These  were  the  phi-  • 
losophen  or  speculative  men  who  inculcated 
a  love  of  liberty  and  a  desire  of  reform  by . 
their  writings  and  conversation ;  and  the  vir- 
tuous and  moderate,  who  attempted  to  aU 
upon  these  principles  at  the  outset  of  the 
Revolution,  and  countenanced  or  suggested 
those  measures  by  which  the  ancient  frame 
of  the  government  was  eventually  dissolved. 
To  confound  either  of  these  classes  of  men 
with  the  monsters  by  whom  they  were  suc- 
ceeded, it  would  be  necessary  to  forget  that 
they  were  in  reality  their  most  strenuous  op* 
ponents — and  their  earliest  victims !  If  they 
were  instrumental  in  conjuring  up  the  tern* 
pest,  we  may  at  least  presume  that  their  o»» 
operation  was  granted  in  ignorance,  since 
they  were  the  first  to  fall  before  it ;  and  caa 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  either  foreseen 
or  intended  tnose  consequences  in  wludk 
their  own  ruin  was  so  inevitably  involved. 
That  they  are  chaigeable  with  imprudenoe* 
and  with  presumption,  may  be  affirmed,  per-- 
haps,  without  fear  of  contradiction ;  thoQghi 
with  regard  to  many  of  them,  it  would  be  no 
easy  task,  perhaps,  to  point  out  by  what  eon* 
duct  they  could  nave  avoided  such  an  impn* 
tation ;  and  this  charge,  it  is  manifest,  Ofu^t 
at  any  rate  to  be  kept  carefully  separate  fieni 
that  of  guilt  or  atrocity.  Benevolent  inten 
tions,  though  alloyed  by  vanity,  and  mis-> 
guided  by  ignorance,  can  never  become  the 
objects  01  the  highest  moral  reprobation ;  and 
enthusiasm  itself,  though  it  does  the  work  ai 
the  demons,  ought  still  to  be  distinguished  from 
treachery  or  malice.     The  kni^tly  adven- 
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tffrat,  "viiD  broke  the  ohainfl  of  the  galley- 
ffaiTee,  purely  that  they  might  enjoy  their  de- 
iive«ance  from  bondage,  will  always  be  re- 
garded with  other  feelings  than  toe  robber 
who  freed  thena  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  his 
banditti* 

We  have  examined  in  a  former  article  the 
extent  of  the  participation  which  can  be  fairly 
hnputed  to  the  philosophers,  in  the  crimes  and 
miseries  of  the  Revolution,  and  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  in  how  far  they  may  be  said  to 
hare  made  themselves  responsible  for  its 
consequences,  or  to  have  deserved  censure  for 
their  exertions:  And,  acquitting  the  greater 
part  of  any  mischievous  intention,  we  found 
reason,  upon  that  occasion,  to  conclude,  that 
diere  was  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  ma- 
jorit]^  which  should  expose  them  to  blame,  or 
deprive  them  of  the  credit  which  they  would 
have  certainly  enjoyed,  but  for  consequences 
which  they  could  not  foresee.  For  those  who. 
wifth  intentions  equally  blameless,  attempted 
to  carry  into  execution  the  projects  which  had 
been  suggested  by  the  others,  and  actually 
enga^d  in  measures  which  could  not  fail  to 
termmate  in  important  changes,  it  will  not  be 
easy,  we  are  afraid,  to  iHake  sol  satisfactory 
aa  a,po\ogy.  Wliat  is  written  may  be  cor- 
rected ;  but  what  is  done  cannot  be  recalled ; 
a  rash  and  injudicious  publication  naturally 
calls  forth  an  host  of  answ^ers ;  and  where  the 
subject  of  discussion  is  such  as  excites  a  very 
powerful  interest,  the  cause  of  truth  is  not 
always  least  effectually  served  by  her  opp>o- 
nents.  But  the  errors  of  cabinets  and  of  lems- 
latures  have  other  consequence^  and  other 
confutations.  They  are  answered  by  insur- 
rections, and  confuted  bjT'conspimcies.  A 
paradox  which  might  have  been  maintained 
br  an  author,  whhoat  an^^  other  los^  than  that 
of  a  little  leisure,  and  ihk'^d  paper,  can 
only  be  sappbrted  by  a  minister  at  the  ex- 
pfSDBe  of  the  lives  and  the  liberties  of  a  na- 
tion. It  is  evident,  therefore^  that  the  pre- 
cipitation of  a  legislator  can  never  admit  of 
the  same  excuse  with  that  of  a  speculative 
iixjairer;  that  the  same  confidence  in  his 
optnicms,  which  justifies  the  former  in  main- 
taininff  them  to  the  world,  will  never  justify 
the  o£er  in  suspending  tne  happiness  of  his 
comitry  on  the  issue  of  their  trdtn :  and  that 
hey  m  particular, .  subjects  himself  to  a  tre- 
mendooB -responsibility,  who  voluntarily  takes 
upon  hhiMelf  the  new-modeltin^^f  an  andient 
constitation: 

We  are  veTy  much  inclined  to  do  justice 
to  the  virtuous  atid  enlightened  men  who 
abounded  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  of 
Fianoe.  We  believe  that  the  motives  of 
many  of  them  were  pure,  and  their  patriot- 
ism unaffected :  their  talents  are  stiA  more 
in)diflptttable :  But  we  caiinot  acquit  them  of 
blam^eable  pre^tmiption  arid  inejccusable  im- 
pradence.  There  ate  three  points,  it  appears 
to  Off,  in  particular,  in  which  they  were  bound 
to  have  f<Hre'Sc^en  the»  consequences;  of  their 
piseeedinfs. 

It;  t^nfirist  i)!aG»e,  th^  spirit  of  eiasrferation, 
d^fiftMse.'and  intlifiidatkm,  with  whfeh  from 
th^V^inbtng'thejr^earHed  on  Ht^  <epposi*^ 


tion  to  the  schemes  of  the  ^urt,  the  clergy 
and  the  nobility,  appears  to  us  to  have  been 
as  impolitic  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate 
success,  as  it  was  suspicious  perhaps  as  to 
their  immedi^le  motives.  The  paracle  which 
they  made  of  their  popularity;  the  support 
winch  they  submittal  to  receive  from  the 
menaces  and  acclamations  of  the  mob  j  the 
joy  w  hich  they  testified  at  the  desertion  of 
the  royal  armies  j  and  the  anomalous  mili- 
tary force,  of  which  they  patronized  the  for- 
mation in  the  city  of  Pans,  were  bo  many 
preparations  for  actual  hostility,  and  led  al- 
most inevitably  to  that  appeal  to  force,  by 
which  all  prospect  of  establishing  an  equita- 
ble government  was  finally  cut  off.  San- 
cuine  as  the  patriots  of  that  assembly  un- 
doubtedly were,  they  might  still  have  re- 
membered the  most  obvious  and  important 
lesson  in  the  whole  volume  of  history,  That 
the  nation  which  has  recourse  to  aims  for 
the  settlement  of  its  internal  affairs,  neces- 
sarily falls  under  the  iron  yoke  of  a  militarj 
foverriment  in  the  end;  and  that  nothing 
ut  the  most  evident  necessity  can  justify 
the  lovers  of  freedom  in  forcing  it  from  the 
hands  of  their  governors.  In  France,  there 
certainly  was  no  such  necessity.  The  whole 
weight  and  strength  of  the  nation  was  bent 
upon  political  improvement  and  reform. — 
There  was  no  possibility  of  their  being  ulti- 
mately resisted;  and  the  only  danger  tliat 
was  to  be  apprehended  was,  that  their  pro- 
gress would  be  too  rapid.  After  the  States- 
General  were  once  fairly  granted,  indeed,  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  victory  of  the  friends 
to  liberty  was  certain.  They  could  not  have 
gone  too  slow  afterwards;  they  copld  not 
have  been  satisfied  with  too  little.  The^ 
great  object,  then,  should  have  been  to  ex- 
clude the  agency  of  force,  and  to  leave  no 
pretext  for  an  appeal  to  violence.  Nothing 
could  have  stooa  against  the  force  of  reason, 
which  ought  to  have  given  way;  and  froib 
a  monarch  of  the  character  of'^  Louis  XIV.  * 
there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  at- 
tempt to  regain,  by  violence,  what  he  had 
yielded  from  principles  of  philanthropy  and 
conviction.  The  Third  Estate  woula  have 
grown  into  power,  instead  of  usurping  it  j 
and  would  have  gradually  compressed  the 
other  orders  into  their  proper  dimensions, 
instead  of  displacing  them  by  a  violence 
that  could  never  be  foigiven.  Even  if  the 
Orders  had  deliberated  separately,  (as  it  ap- 
pears to  us  they  ought  clearly  to  nave  done,)* 
the  commons  were  sure  of  an  ultimate  pre-  * 
ponderance.  and  tte  goveniment  of  a  per- 
manent ana  incalculable  amelioration.  Con- 
vened in  a  legislative  assembly,  and  engross- 
ing almost  entirely  the  respect  and  afTeciions 
of  the  nation,  they  would  have  enjoyed  the 
unlimited  Hberty  of  political  discussion,  and  . 
gradually  impressed  on  the  government  the 
character  of  their  peculiar  principles.  By 
the  restoration  of  the  legislative  function  to  ^ 
the  commons  of  the  kingdom,  the  ^stem  ' 
-was  rendered  complete,  and  required  r.nly  to 
be  put  iato  actioo  m  order  to  aMttiD^  ali  those 
improvements  which  necessarily  resul^Ml  f 
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the  increased  wealth  and  inteUigenoe  of  its 
repreAentatires. 

Of  this  fair  chance  of  amelioration^  the 
nation  was  disappointed;  chiefly,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think,  by  the  needless  asperity  and 
injudicious  menaces  of  the  popular  part^. 
Taey  relied  openly  upon  the  strength  of  their 
adherents  among  the  populace.  If  they  did 
not  actually  encourage  them  to  threats  and  to 
acts  of  violence,  they  availed  themselves  at 
least  of  those  which  were  committed,  to  in- 
timidate and  depress  their  opponents ;  for  it 
is  indisputably  certain,  that  the  unconditional 
compliance  of  the  court  with  all  the  demands 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  was  the  result 
either  of  actual  force,  or  the  dread  of  its  im- 
mediate application.  This  was  the  inaus- 
picious commencement  of  the  sins  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  Revolution.  Their  progress 
and  termination  were  natural  and  necessary. 
The  multitude,  once  allowed  to  overawe  the 
old  government  with  threats,  soon  subjected 
the  new  government  to  the  same  degradation ; 
and,  once  permitted  to  apt  in  arms,  came 
speedily  to  dictate  to  those  who  were  assem- 
bled to  deliberate.  As  soon  as  an  appeal  was 
made  to  force,  the  decision  came  to  be  with 
those  by  whom  force  could  at  all  times  be 
commanded.  Reason  and  philosophy  were 
discarded;  and  mere  terror  and  brute  vio- 
lence, in  the  various  forms  of  proscriptions, 
insurrections,  massacres,  and  muitary  execu* 
tions,  harassed  and  distracted  the  misguided 
nation,  till,  by  a  natural  consummation^  they 
fell  under  the  despotic  sceptre  of  a  military 
usurper.  These  consequences,  we  conceive, 
were  obvious^  and  might  have  been  easily  for- 
seen.  Nearly  half  a  century  had  elapsed 
since  they  were  pointed  out  in  those  memo- 
table  viords  of  the  most  profound  and  philo- 
sophical of  historians.  "  By  recent,  as  well 
as  by  ancient  example,  it  was  become  evL- 
<ient,  that  illegal  violence,  with  whatever 
pretences  it  may  be  covered,  and  whatever 
object  it  may  pursue,  must  inevitably  end  at 
kst  in  the  arbitrarv  and  despotic  government 
of  a  single  person."* 

The  second  inexcusable  blunder,  of  which 
the  Constituent  Assembly  was  guilty,  was 
one  equally  obvious,  and  has  been  more  fre- 
quentfy  noticed.  It  was  the  extreme  rest- 
lessness and  precipitation  with  which  they 
proceeded  to  accomplish,  in  a  few  weeks,  the 
legislative  labours  of  a  century.  Their  con- 
stitution was  struck  out  at  a  heat ;  and  their 
measures  of  reform  proposed  and  adopted  like 
toasts  at  an  election  dinner.  Wit  tin  less 
than  six  months  from  the  period  of  their  first 
convocation,  they  declared  the  illegality  of  all 
the  subsisting  taxes ;  they  abolished  the  old 
constitution  of  the  Slates-General;  they  set- 
tled the  limits  of  the  Royal  prerogative^  their 
own  inviolability,  and  the  responsibility  of 
ministers.  Before  they  put  any  one  of  their 
projects  to  the  test  of  experiment,  they  had 
adopted  such  an  enormous  multitude,  as  en- 
tirely to  innovate  the  condition  of  the  country, 
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and  to  expose  even  those  which  were  sitlLtary 
to  misapprehension  and  miscarriage.  From 
a  scheme  of  reformation  so  impetuous,  ana 
an  impatience  so  puerile,  nothing  pennanent 
or  juaicious  could  be  reaeonabTy  expected. 
In  legislating  for  their  country,  they  seem  to 
have  forgotten  that  they  were  operating  ou  a 
living  and  sentient  sumtance,  and  not  on  an 
inert  ^nd  passive  mass,  which  they  might 
model  and  compound  according  to  their  pleas- 
ure or  their  fancy.  Human  society,  however, 
is  not  like  a  piece  of  mechanism  which  may 
be  safely  taken  to  pieces,  and  put  together  by 
the  hands  of  an  ordiiiary  artist.  It  is  the 
work  of  Nature,  and  not  of  man ;  and  luia 
received,  from  the  hands  of  its  Author,  aa 
oiganization  that  cannot  be  destroyed  with- 
out danger  to  its  existence,  and  certain  prop- 
erties and  powers  that  cannot  be  altered  or 
suspended  Dy  those  who  may  have  been  en* 
trusted  with  its  management.  By  studying 
those  properties^  and  directing  those  powers^ 
it  may  be  modined  and  altered  to  a  very  con- 
siderable "Extent.  But  they  must  be  allowed 
to  develope  themselves  by  their  internal  en* 
ergy,  and  to  familiarize  themselves  with  their 
new  channel  of  exertion.  A  child  cannot  be 
stretched  Out  by  engines  to  the  stature  of  a 
man :  or  a  man  compelled,  in  a  mominp^,  to 
excel  in  all  the  exercises  of  an  athlete.  Those 
into  whose  hands  the  destinies  of  a  great 
nation  are  committed,  should  bestow  on  its 
reformation  at  least  as  much  patient  observ- 
ance and  as  much  tender  precaution  as  are 
displayed  by  a  skilful  gardener  in  his  treat* 
ment  of  a  sickly  plant.  He  props  up  the 
branches  that  are  weak  or  overloaded,  and 
gradually  prunes  and  reduces  those  that  are 
too  luxuriant :  he  cuts  away  what  is  absolutely 
rotten  and  distenopered :  he  stirs  the  earto 
about  the  root,  end  sprinkles  it  with  WKtei^ 
and  waits  for  th^  coming  sprinff !  He  traina 
the  young  brandies  to  the  right liand  or  to  the 
left ;  ana  leads  it,  by  a  eradual  and  spont»» 
neous  progress,  to  expand  or  exalt  itself,  sea* 
son  after  season,  in  the  direction  which  he 
had  previously  determined:  and  thus,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  summers,  he  brings  it,  with- 
out injury  or  compulsion,  into  that  form  and 
proportion  which  could  not  with  safety  have 
been  imposed  vpon  it  in  a  shorter  time.  The 
reformers  of  France  applied  no  such  gentle 
solicitations,  and  woulcfnot  wait  for  the  ^ecta 
of  any  such  preparatory  measures,  or  voinn* 
tary  developments.  They  forcibly  broke  its 
loftj'  boughs  asunder,  and  endeavoured  tr 
straighten  its  crooked  joints  by  violence :  they 
tortured  it  into  symraetr]|r  in  vain,  and  shed 
its  life-blood  on  the  earth,  in  the  middle  of  its 
scattered  branches. 

The  third  great  danger,  against  which  we 
think  it  was  the  duty  of  the  intelligent  and 
virtuous  part  of  the  Deputies  to  have  providedy 
was  that  which  arose  from  the  sudden  trane- 
ference  of  power  to  the  hands  of  oafs  •  who 
had  previously  no  natural  or  individual  in£ii* 
ence  in  the  community.  This  was  an  evU 
indeed,  which  arose  necessarily,  in  soma  de* 
gree,  from  the  defects  of  the  old  ^venuneot, 
and  from  Oie  novelty  of  the  situatiQiL  in  wltiok 
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of  the  Slates-General ;  but  it  was  materiall^- 
a«giavated  by  the  presumption  and  improvi- 
deuce  of  tliose  entliusiastic  lesislatora,  and 
leaded  nowerfully  to  produce  those  disasters 
by  which  they  were  ultimately  overwhelmed. 

■No  representative  legislature,  it  appears  to 
08,  can  over  be  respectable  or  secure,  unlefis 
it  contain  within  itself  a  great  proportion  of 
those  who  form  the  joattirS  aristocracy  of  the 
country,  and  are  able*  as  individuals,  to  infiu- 
eiice  the  conduct  ana  opinions  of  the  greater 
part  of  its  inhabitants.  Unless  the  power  and 
weight  and  authority  of  the  assembly,  in 
short,  be  really  made  up  of  the  power  and 
weignt  and  authority  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  it,  the  fac^/tious  dignity  they  may 
derive  from  their  situation  can  never  be  of 
lon^  endurance;  and  the  dangerous  power 
with  which  they  may  be  invested,  will  be- 
come the  subject  of  scrambling  and  conten- 
tion among  the  factions  of  the  metropolis,  and 
be  employed  for  any  purpose  but  the  general 
good  of  the  corarauBity. 

In  Ensfland,  the  House  of  Commons  is  made 
up  of  the  individuals  who,  by  birth,  by  for- 
tune, or  by  talents,  possess  singly  the  greatest 
influence  over  the  rest  of  the  people.  The 
most  certain  and  the  most  permanent  influ- 
ence, is  that  of  tank  and  of  nches ;  and  these 
are  the  qualifications,  accordingly,  which  re- 
turn the  greatest  number  of  members.  Men 
submit  to  be  governed  by  the  united  will  of 
those,  to  whose  will,  as  inaividuals,  the  greater 
part  of  them  have  been  previously  accustomed 
to  submit  themselves ;  and  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment is  reverenced  and  obeyed,  not  because 
the  people  are  impressed  witn  a  constitutional 
veneration  for  an  institution  called  a  parlia- 
ment, but  because  it  has  been  passed  by  the 
authority  of  those  who  are  recognised  as  their 
natural  superiors,  and  by  whose  influence,  as 
individuals,  the  ssmie  measures  might  have 
been  enforced  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
kingdom.  Scarcely  any  new  power  is  ac- 
quired, therefore,  by  the  combination  of  those 
persons  into  a  l^slature :  They  carry  each 
their  share  of  influence  and  authority  into  the 
senate  along  with  them ;  and  it  is  by  adding 
the  items  of  it  together,  that  the  influence 
and  authority  of  the  senate  itself  is  made  up. 
From  such  a  senate,  therefore,  it  is  obvious 
that  their  power  can  never  be  wrested,  and 
that  it  would  not  even  attach  to  those  who 
mi^ht  succeed  in  supplanting  them  in  the 
legislature,  by  violence  or  intrigue ;  or  by  any 
other  means  than  those  by  which  they  them- 
selves had  originally  secured  their  nomination . 
In  such  a  state  of  representation,  in  short,  the 
influence  of  the  representatives  is  not  borrow- 
ed from  their  oflice,  but  the  influence  of  the 
oflice  is  supported  by  that  which  is  personal 
to  its  members;  and  parliament  is  chiefly 
regarded  as  the  great  depository  of  all  the 
authority  which  formerly  existe<],  in  a  scat- 
tered state,  among  its  members.  This  author- 
ity, therefore,  belonging  to  the  men,  and  not 
to  their  places,  can  neither  be  lost  by  them, 
if  they  are  forced  from  their  places,  nor  found 
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Parh'ament,  afler  it  was  pni^ged  by  the  Inde- 
pendents, and  the  assemblies  that  met  undo) 
that  name,  during  the  Protectorate  of  Crom- 
^11,  held  the  place,  and  enjoyed  all  the  form 
of  power  that  had  belonged  to  their  predeces- 
sors: But  as  they  no  longer  contained  those 
individuals  who  were  able  to  sway  and  influ- 
ence the  opinion  of  the  body  of  the  people.* 
they  were  without  respect  or  authority,  ana 
speedily  came  to  be  the  objects  of  public  deri- 
sion and  contempt. 

As  the  power  and  authority  of  a  legislature 
thus  constituted,  is  perfectly  secure  and  in- 
alienable, on  the  one  nand,  so,  on  the  other,  the 
moderation  of  its  proceedings  is  guaranteed 
by  a  consciousness  of  the  l^sis  upon  which 
this  authority  is  founded.  Every  individual 
being  aware  of  the  extent  to  wmch  his  own 
influence  is  likely  to  reach  among  his  constit- 
uents and  dependults.  is  anxious  that  thd 
mandates  of  the  body  snail  never  pass  beyond 
that  limit,  within  which  obedience  may  be 
easily  secured.  He  will  not  hazard  the  loss 
of  his  own  powejr,  therefore,  by  any  attempt 
to  enlai^ge  that  oif  the  le^slature ;  and  feel- 
ing, at  every  step,  the  weight  and  resistance^ 
of  the  people,  the  whole  assembly  proceeds 
with  a  due  re^rd  to  their  opinions  and  pi^- 
judices,  and  can  never  do  any  thing  very  in- 
jurious or  Tory  distasteful  to  the  majority.— 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  authority  with 
which  they  are  invested,  they  are  in  fact  con- 
substantiated  with  the  people  for  whom  they 
are  to  legislate.  They  do  not  sit  loose  upon 
them,  like  riders  on  inferior  animals;  nor 
speculate  nor  project  experiments  upon  their 
welfare,  like  operators  upon  a  forei^  sub- 
stance. They  are  the  natural  organs,  in  fact, 
of  a  great  living  body ;  and  are  not  only 
warned,  by  their  own  feelings,  of  any  injury 
which  they  may  be  tempted  to  inflict  on  it, 
but  would  become  incapable  of  performing 
their  functions,  if  they  were  to  proceed  far  in 
debilitating  the  general  sj-stem. 

Such,  it  appears  to  us,  though  delivered 
perhaps  in  too  abstract  and  elementary  a  form, 
IS  the  just  conception  of  a  free  representative 
legislature.  Neither  the  Fnglisn  House  of 
Commons,  indeed,  nor  any  assembly  of  any 
other  nation,  ever  realized  it  in  all  its  perfec- 
tion :  But  it  is  in  their  approximation  to  such 
a  standard,  we  conceive,  that  their  excellence 
and  utility  will  be  found  to  consist ;  and  where 
the  conditions  upon  which  we  have  insisted 
are  absolutely  wanting,  the  sudden  institution 
of  a  representative  legislature  will  only  be  a 
step  to  the  most  frightful  disorders.  Where 
it  has  grown  up  in  a  country  in  which  per- 
sonal liberty  ana  property  are  tolerably  secure, 
it  naturally  assumes  that  form  which  is  most 
favourable  to  its  beneflcial  influence,  and  has 
a  tendency  to  perpetual  improvement,  and  to 
the  constant  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  whole  society.  The  dlflference  between 
a  free  government  and  a  tyrannical  one,  con- 
sists entirely  in  the  different  proportions  of 
the  people  that  are  influenced  py  their  o^'n- 
ttMw,  or  subju^ted  by  intimidation  or  force. 
In  a  large  society,  opinions  can  only  be  re- 
uftiUMi  by  meajis  of  reprMentstioos^  and  the 
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natwral  fepreteiitativo  i»  tlip  wdlvidiial.wlioie 
example  and  authority  can  la&ienGe  the  opin- 
ions of  the  greater  part  of  tbo^e  in  whose 
jbehalf  he  is  delegated.  This  ia  the  natural 
aristocracy  of  a  clvilizeil  nation ',  and  its  l^a- 
lature  is  then  upon  the  best  possible  footuig, 
when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  answer 
to  that  description.  The  whole  people  are 
then  govemecf  by  the  laws^  exacUy  as  each 
clan  or  district  of  them  would  have  been  by 
the  patriarchal  authority  of  an  electiye  and 
anarmed  chieftain  j  and  the  lawgivers  are  not 
only  secure  of  their  places  while  they  can 
maintain  their  individual  influence  over  the 
peof^e,  but  are  withheld  from  any  lash  or 
injurious  measure  by  the  consciousness  and 
feeling  of  t^ir  dependence  on  this  voluntary 
deference  and  submission. 

iS  this  be  at  all  a  just  representation  of  the 
iBonditions  upon  which  the  rei^ctability  and 
^eurity  of  a  representative  legislature  must 
always  depend,  it  will  not  be  difiiciilt  to  ex- 
plain how  the  experiment  miscarried  so  com- 
pletely, in  the  case  of  the  French  Constittent 
Assemuly.  That  assembly,  which  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  public,  and  the  misconduct  of 
.the  privileged  orden^  soon  enabled  to  en|;roBs 
.the  whole  power  ol  the  country,  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  persons  without  name  or 
individual  influence  ^  who  owed  the  whole  of 
their  consequence  to  the  situation  to  which 
they  had  been  elevated,  and  were  not  able, 
as  uidividuals,  to  have  influenced  the<^nions 
of  one-fiftieth  part  of  their  countrymen. — 
There  was  in  France,  indeed,  at  this  time,  no 
legitimate,  wholesome,  or  real  aristocracy. — 
The  noblesse,  who  were  persecuted  for  bear- 
ing that  name,  were  quite  disconnected  from 
ihe  people.  Their  habits  of  perpetual  resi- 
dence in  the  capital,  and  their  total  independ- 
ence of  the  good  opinion  of  their  vassals, 
had  deprived  them  of  any  xeal  influence  over 
the  minds  of  the  lower  orders ;  and  the  or- 
ganization of  society  had  not  yet  enabled  the 
rich  manufacturers  or  proprietors  to  assume 
such  an  influence.  The  persons  sent  as  de* 
puties  to  the, States-General,  therefore,  were 
those  chief(y  who,  by  intrigue  and  boldness, 
and  by  professions  of  uncommon  sseal  for  what 
were  then  the  great  objects  of  popular  pursuit, 
had  been .  enabled  to  carry  the  votes  of  the 
electors.  A  notion  of  talent,  and  an  opinion 
^t  they  would  be  loud  and  vehement  in 
supporting  those  requests  upon  which  the 
people  had  already  come  to  a  decision,. were 
their  passports  into  that  assembly.  They 
were  ^ent  there  to  express  th8  particular 
demands  of  the  people,  and  not  to  give  a 
general  pledge  of  their  acquiescence  in  what 
might  there  ce  enacted.  They  were  not  the 
hereditary  patrons  of  the  people,  but  their 
hired  advocatea  for  a  particular  pleading. — 
They  had  no  general  trust  or  authority  over 
them,  but  were  chosen  as  their  spedal  mes- 
t^engers,  out  of  a  multitude  whose  influence 
a^.i  pretensions  were  eqnally  powerful. 

When  these  men  found  themselves,  as  it 
were  by  accident,  in  possession  of  the  whole 
power  of  the.atale,  and  invested  with  the 
absolute  ipmninieBt  o£  the  gsealest  natioD 


tksthM  exislMl  in  modem  tivei^  it  btiotlb 
be  wondered  at  if  they  fmgot  the  slender  ties 
by  which  they  were  bound  to  their  eonettts- 
ents.  Tbe  powers  to  which  they  had  sue* 
oeeded  were  so  infinitely  beyond  any  thine 
that  they  had  enjoyed  in  their  individnu 
capacity,  that  it  is  not  surprising  if  they  never 
thought  of  exerting  them  with  the  same  con- 
sideration and  caution.  Instead  of  the  great 
bases  of  rank  and  property,  which  cannot  be 
transferred  by  the  clamours  of  the  factions, 
or  the  caprice  of  the  inconstant,  and  which 
serve  to  ballast  and  steady  the  vessel  of  the 
state  in  aU  its  wanderings  and  perils,  the 
assembly  possessed  only  the  basis  of  talent 
or  reputation ;  qualities  which  depend  upon 
opinion  and  oppoilunity,  and  which  may  be 
attributed  in  the  same  pfsportion  to  an  incon- 
venient multitude  at  once»  The  whole  legis- 
lature may  be  considered,  therefore,  as  com- 
posed of  adventurer^  who  iiad  already  attained 
a  situation  incalculably  above  their  original 
pretensions,  and  were  now  tempted  to  push 
their  fortune  by  every  means  that  held  out 
the  promise  ot  immediate  success.  They 
had  nothing,  comparatively  speaking,  to  lose, 
but  their  places  in  that  assembly,  or  the  influ- 
ence which  they  possessed  within  its  ^alls: 
and  as  the  authority  of  the  assembly  it  sell 
depended  altogether  upon  the  popularity  of 
its  measures,  and  not  upon  the  intrinsic  au- 
thority of  its  members,  so  it  was  only  to  be 
maintained  by  a  succession  of  brilliant  and 
imposing  resolutions,  and  by  satisfying  or  out- 
doing the  extravagant  wishes  and  expectations 
of  the  most  extravagant  and  sanguine  populace 
that  ever  existed.  For  a  man  to  get  a  lead  in 
such  an  assembly,  it  was  by  no  means  necf  s- 
sary  that  he  should  have  previously  possessed 
any  influence  or  authority  in  the  community: 
that  he  should  be  connected  with  powerful 
families^  or  supported  by  crreat  and  extensive 
associations.  If  he  coultf  dazzle  and  overawe 
in  debate ;  if  he  could  obtain  the  acclamations 
of  the  mob  of  Versailles,  and  make  himself 
familiar  to  the  eyes  and  the  ears  of  the  as- 
sembly and  its  galleries,  he  was  in  a  fair  tiain 
for  having  a  great  share  in  the  direction  of  an 
assembly  exercising  absolute  sovereignty  ovet 
thirty  millions  of  men.  The  prize  was  toe 
tempting  not  to  attract  a  multitude  of  com- 
petitors ;  and  the  assembly  for  man^  months 
was  governed  by  those  who  outvied  their 
associates  in  the  impracticable  extravagance 
of  their  patriotism,  and  sacrificed  most  pro* 
fuselythe  real  interests  of  the  people  at  the 
shrine  of  a  precarious  popularity. 

In  this  way,  the  assembly,  from  the  inherent 
vices  of  its  constitution,  ceased  to  >»e  respect- 
able or  useful.  The  same  causes  speedily 
put  an  end  to  its  security,  and  converted  it 
mto  an  instrument  of  destruction. 

Mere  popnlarity  wasat  flrst  the  instrument 
by  which  this  unsteady  legislature  was  gor- 
emed:  But  Mhen  it  became  apparent,  (hat 
whoever  could  obtain  the  direetio/i  or  conn- 
mand  of  it,  must  possess  the  whole  authority 
of  the  state,  parties  became  less  scrupuloua 
about  the  means  they  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  soon  found  out  tbat  violence  auA 


tenor  were  infinitely  more  eflectnal  and  ex- 
peditions than  persuasion  and  eloquence.  The 
people  at  laige^  who  had  no  attachment  to 
any  feLmilies  or  individuals  among  their  dele- 
^tes,  and  who  contented  themselves  with 
idolizing  the  assembly  in  general,  so  long  as 
it  passed  decrees  to  their  l&ing,  were  passive 
^d  indifferent  spectators  of  the  transterenee 
of  jwwer  which  was  effected  by  the  jMkes  of 
the  Parisian  multitude ;  and  looked  with  equal 
affection  upon  every  successive  junto  which 
assumed  the  management  of  its  deliberations. 
Having  no  natural  representatives*  they  felt 
themselves  eauallv  connected  witn  all  who 
exercised  .the  legislative  function ;  and,  being 
destitute  of  a  real  aristocracy,  were  without 
•the  means  of  giving  effectual  support  even  to 
'  those  who  might  appear  to  deserve  it.  Ea- 
couraged  by  this  situation  of  afiairs,  the  most 
daring,  unprincipled,  and  orofligate,  proeeeded 
to  seize  upon  the  defenoeiese  legislature,  and,, 
driving  all  their  antagonists  before  them  by 
violence  or  intimidation,  entered  without  op- 
.position  upon  the  supreme  functions  of  gov- 
ernment. Thejr  soon  found,  however,  that 
the  arms  by  which  they  had  been  victorious, 
•were  capable  of  being  turned  against  them- 
selves; and  those  who  were  envious  of  their 
success,  or  ambitious  of  their  distinction,  easily 
found  means  to  excite  discontent  among  the 
jnultitude,  now  inured  to  insurrection,  and  to 
employ  them  in  pulling  down  those  very  in- 
dividuals whom  tnev  had  so  recently  exalted. 
The  disposal  of  the  legislature  thus  oecame  a 
prize  to  be  fou^rht  for  in  the  clubs  and  con- 
spiracies and  insurrections  of  a  comipted 
metropolis;  and  the  institution  of  a  national 
representative  had  no  other  effect,  than  that 
01  laying  the  government  open  to  lawless 
force  and  flagitious  audacity. 

It  is  in  this  manner,  it  appears  to  us,  that 
from  the  want  of  a  natural  and  efficient  aris- 
tocracy to  exercise  the  functions  of  represent- 
ative legislators,  the  National  Assembly  of 
France  was  betrayed  into  extravagance,  and 
fell  a  prey  to  faction;  that  the  institution 
itself  became  a  source  of  public  misery  and 
disorder,  and  converted  a  civilized  monarchy, 
firat  into  a  sanguinary  deniocraoy,  and  then 
into  a  military  despotism. 

It  would  be  the  excess  of  injustice,  we 
have  already  said,  to  impute  those  disastrous 
oonaenuences  to  the  moderate  and  virtuous 
indjviauals  who  sat  in  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly :  But  if  it  be  admitted  that  they  might 
^lave  been  easily  foreseen,  it  will  not  oe  easy 
|o  exculpate  them  from  the  charge  of  very 
blameabie  imprudence.  It  would  be  difficult, 
indeed,  to  point  out  any  course  of  conduct  by 
which  those  dangers  might  have  been  entirely 
avoided :  But  they  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  lens  formidable,  if  the  enlightened  mem- 
bers of  the  Third  Estate  had  endeavoured  to 
form  a  party  with  the  more  liberal  and  popu- 
lar among  the  nobility;  if  they  had  associated 
tp  themselves  a  greater  number  of  those  to 
whose  persons  a  certain  degree  of  inffuence 


was  attached,  from  their  fortune,  their  age,  or 
their  official  station ;  if,  in  short,  instead  of 
grasping  presumptuously  at  the  exclusive  di- 
rection otthe  national  councils,  and  arrogating 
every  thing  on  the  credit  ot  their  zealous 
patriotism  and  inexperienced  abilities,  they 
nad  sought  to  strengthen  themselves  by  an 
alliaace  with  what  iros  respectable  in  the 
exisUog  establishments,  and  attached  them* 
eelves  at  fir^  as  dieoipWa  to  those  whom  they 
mi^ht  fairly  expect  speedily  to  outgrow  and 
eohpae. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  whole  mattei^  it 
.seems  irapoesible  to  acquit  those  of  tho  revo- 
lutionary patriots,  whose  intentions  are  edv 
mitted  to  be  pure,  of  great  precipitation,  pre* 
sumption,  and  imprudence.  Apologies  BBay 
be  found  for  them^  perhaps,  in  the  ioexpel- 
rience  which  was  mcident  to  their  situatkm; 
in  their  constant  apprehension  of  being  wBpah 
rated  before  their  task  was  accomplished ;  m 
the  exasperaticHi  which  was  excited  by  the 
insidious  prooeedings  of  the  cabinet ;  and  la 
the  intoxication  which  naturally  resulted  froMi 
the  magnitude  of  their  early  trmmph,  Bod  tka 
noise  and  resounding  of  their  popularity.  -Bol 
the  errors  into  which  they  fell  were  mm» 
cusable,  we  think,  in  politidand  of  the  eighl* 
eenth  century:  and  x^hile  we  pity  their  eof* 
ferings,  and  aomire  their  ^ius,  we  cann«l 
feel  much  respect  for  their  wisdom,  or  any 
surprise  at  their  miscarriage. 

The  preceding  train  of  reflection  was  ifio» 
sistibly  suggested  to  us  by  the  title  and  the  eon* 
tents  of  the  volumes  now  before  us..  Among 
the  virtuous  members  of  the  first  AasemMyi 
there  was  no  one  who  stood  higher  than  Bailly, 
As  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  science,  he  haA 
long  stood  in  the  very  first  rank  of  celebrity  s 
His  private  morals  were  not  only  irreproa^ 
able,  but  exemplary ;  and  liis  character  and 
dispositions  bad  always  been  remarkable  for 
gentleness,  moderation,  and  philanthropy. 
Prawn  unconsciously,  it  we  may  believe  bm 
own  account,  iuto  public  life,  rather  than  im* 

gelled  into  it  by  any  movement  of  ambidoii, 
e  participated  in  the  enthusiaon,  and  in  tho 
impradence,  from  which  no  one  seemed  •% 
that  time  to  be  exempted ;  and  in  ^ite  of  atk 
early  retreat  speedily  suffered  that  fate  hf 
which  all  tlie  well  meaning  were  then  dea« 
tined  to  expiate  their  errore.  His  popularity 
was  at  one  time  equal  to  that  of  any  of  th» 
idols  of  the  day;  and  if  it  was  gained  by. 
some  decree  of  blameabie  indulgence  and 
unjustifiable  zeal,  it  was  forfeited  at  last  (and 
alon^  with  his  lite)  by  a  resolute  opposition- 
to  disoraer,  and  a  meritorious  perseverance 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

The  sequel  of  this  article  containing  a  full 
abstract  ot  tiie  learned  author's  recollectiona- 
of  the  first  six  months  only  of  his  mayorahy, 
is  now  omitted ;  both  as  too  minute  to  retam 
any  interest  at  this  day,  and  as  suMrseded 
by  the  more  comprehensive  details  wiiicL 
will  be  found  in  the  succeeding  article. 
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No  book  can  possibly  possess  a  higher 
interest  than  this  which  is  now  before  us. 
It  is  the  last,  dying  bequest  of  the  most  bril- 
jiant  writer -that  has  appeared  in  our  days; — 
and  it  treats  of  a  period  of  history  whicn  we 
aheedy  know  to  be  the  most  important  that 
has  occurred  for  centuries ;  and  which  those 
who  look  back  on  it,  after  other  centaries 
have  elapsed,  will  probably  consider  as  still 
■lore  important. 

We  cannot  stop  now  to  say  all  that  we  think 
of  Madame  de  Stadl : — and  yet  we  must  say, 
tint  we  think  her  the  most  powerful  writer 
that  her  oountry  has  producea  since  the  time 
of  Voltaire  and  Roasseau — and  the  greatest 
writer,  of*  a  woman,  that  any  time  or  any 
eoontry  has  produced.  Her  taste,  perhaps, 
ia  not  Quite  pure;  and  her  style  is  too  irregu- 
lar ana  ambitious.  These  faults  may  even 
go  deeper.  Her  passion  for  effect j  and  the 
lone  of  exaggeration  which  it  naturally  pro- 
dnees,  haye  probably  interfered  occasionally 
with  the  soundness  of  her  judgment,  and 
given  a  suspicious  colouring  to  some  of  her 
representations  of  fact.  At  all  events,  they 
have  rendered  her  impatient  of  the  humbler 
,.  task  of  completing  her  explanatory  details, 
St£f22:^,>^7T  order  all  the  premises  o? 
or  statingiy^tfe^SSiLrf ^**?  ^^^  history  in 
her  reasonings.  ^^^^^?^*^  ^^'sini?  n^ '"" 
abstracts,  and  her  theories  in  aPIMlllJJJf-i*" 
and  the  greater  part  of  her  works,  insteai 
presenting  that  systematic  unity  from  which 
the  highest  degrees  of  strong  and  beauty 
and  clearness  must  ever  be  derived,  may  be 
fairly  described  as  a  collection  of  striking 
fmgments — in  which  a  great  deal  of  repe- 
tition does  by  no  means  diminish  the  effect 
of  a  good  deal  of  inconsistency.  In  those 
same  works,  however,  whether  we  consider 
them  as  fragments  or  as  systems,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  there  are  more  original 
and  profound  observations- — more  new  images 
—greater  sagacity  combined  with  higher  im- 
agnation — and  more  of  the  true  pmlosophy 
of  the  passions,  the  politics,  and  the  literature 
of  her  contemporaries — tnan  in  any  other 
author  we  can  now  remember.  She  has  great 
eloquence  on  all  subjects;  and  a  singular 
pathos  in  representing  those  bitterest  agonies 
of  tlM  spirit,  in  which  wretchedness  is  aggra- 
vated by  remorse,  or  by  regrets  that  partake 
of  its  character.  Though  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
sist her  when  she  is  in  earnest,  we  cannot  say 
fhat  we  agree  in  all  her  opinions,  or  approve 
of  all  her  sentiments.  She  overrates  tne  im- 
portance of  literature,  either  in  determining 
the  character  or  affecting  the  happiness  of 
mankind;  and  she  theorises  too  confidently 
sm  it4  past  and  its  future  history.  On  subjects 


like  this,  we  have  not  yet  facts  enou^  for  so 
much  philosophy;  and  must  be  contented, 
we  fear,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  to  call  many 
things  accidental,  which  it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  to  refer  to  determinate  causes. 
In  her  estimate  of  the  happiness,  and  her 
notions  of  the  wisdom  of  private  life,  we\ 
think  her  both  unfortunate  and  erroneous. 
She  makes  passions  and  high  sensibilities  a 
great  deal  too  indispensable;  and  varnishes 
over  all  her  pictures  too  uniformly  with  the 
glare  of  an  extravagant  or  affected  enthu- 
siasm. She  represents  men,  in  short,  as  a 
great  deal  more  unhappy,  more  depraved, 
and  more  energetic,  than  they  are — ana 
seems  to  respect  them  the  more  for  it.  In 
her  politics  sue  is  far  more  unexceptionable. 
She  IS  everywhere  the  warm  friend  and  ani- 
mated advocate  of  libertjr — and  of  liberal^ 
practical,  and  philanthropic  principles.  Qa 
those  subjects  we  cannot  blame  her  enthu- 
siasm, which  has  nothing  in  it  vindictive  or 
proyoking;  and  are  far  more  inclined  to  envy 
than  to  reprove  that  sanguine  and  buoyant 
temper  of  mind  which,  after  all  she  has  seen 
and  suffered,  still  leads  her  to  oyerrate,  in  our 
apprehension,  both  the  merit  of  past  attempts 
at  political  amelioration,  and  the  chances  of. 
their  success  hereafter.  It  is  in  that  futurity, 
we  fear,  and  in  the  hopes  that  make  it  pre- 
sent, that  the  loyers  of  mankind  must  yet, 

""^ while,  console  themselves  for  the  disap- 

oml^Tjs  which  still  seem  to  beset  them. 
pointrnSHll^e  Stael,  however,  predicts  with 
if  Madame^^dence,  it  must  be  admitted 
too  much  coni^yre  a  powerful  tendency  to 
that  her  laboura  ^P^^R^r  writinjp  are  all 
realize  her  predirtion^fcgyiewsof  the  im- 
full  of  the  most  animamll^dition,  and  the 
provement  of  our  social  cycled — ^the  most 
means  by  which  it  may  be  effe|ftDg  errora  cm 
striking  refutations  of  prevail  ist  persuasive 
these  great  subjects — and  the  may  think  their 
expostulations  with  those  wt^emed  in  main- 
interest  or  their  honour  coiVho  are  the  least 
taining  them.  Even  they  A^ust  admit  that 
inclined  to  agree  with  her„t)m  her  writings; 
there  is  much  to  be  leamec^igher  praise  t^n 
and  we  can  give  them  no  is  not  only  to  d£0* 
to  say,  that  their  tendencytthropy  aud^jnde- 
mote  the  interests  of  philaflbkau  ej^S^erate, 
pendence,  but  to  soften,  ratherl^a^ppoged. 
the  prejudices  to  which  they  arSfc.  ^ot  know 
Ot  tne  work  before  us^  we  d«Lg  a  multi- 
very  well  what  to  say.  It  contaiMjHgrpa^f 
tude  of  admirable  remarks — and  a  afly^gje  d^ 
number  of  curious  details ;  for  Maff^^y^ 
Stael  was  not  only  a  contemporary,  hui\i  ^^ 
witness  of  much  that  she  descnbes,  «•- 
the  very  best  access  to  learo  what ' 
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.under  lier  immediate  c^sorvation.    Pew  per- 
0OIIA  certainly  conld  be  better  qualified  to  ap 


predate  the  relative  importance  of  the  sub-^  picturesqae  district,  though  struck  with  the 


jects  that  fell  under  her  review;  and  no  one. 
we  really  think,  so  little  likely  to  colour  ana 
distort  them,  from  any  personal  or  party  feel- 
ings. Wiih  all  those  rare  qualifications,  how- 
ever, and  inestimable  advantages  for  perform- 
ing the  task  of  an  historian,  we  cannot  say 
tkAt  she  has  made  a  good  mstorv.  It  is  too 
much  broken  into  fngments.  The  narrative 
is  too  much  interrupted  by  reflections :  and 
the  reflections  too  much  subdivided,  to  suit 
the  subdivisions  of  the  narrative.  There  are 
too  many  events  omitte<l.  or  but  cursorily 
noticed,  to  give  the  work  tae  interest  of  a  full 

.  and  flowing  history;  and  a  great  deal  too 
many  detailed  and  analyzed,  to  let  it  pass  for 
an  essay  on  the  philosophy,  or  greater  results 
of  these  memorable  transactions.  We  are 
the  most  struck  with  this  last  fault— which 
perhaps  is  inseparable  from  the  condition  of 
a  contemporary  writer ; — for,  though  the  ob- 
servation may  sound  at  first  like  a  paradox, 
we  are  rather  inclined  to  think  that  the  best 
historical  compositions — not  only  the  most 
pleasing  to  read,  but  the  most  just  and  in- 
structive in  themselves — must  he  written  at 
a  very  considerable  distance  from  the  times 

■  to  which  they  relate.  When  we  read  an  elo- 
quent and  judicious  account  of  great  erents 
transacted  m  other  ages,  our  first  sentiment 
IS  that  of  regret  at  not  being  able  to  learn 
more  of  them.  We  wish  anxiously  for  a  fuller 
detail  of  particulars — we  envy  those  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  live  in  the  time  of  such 
interesting  occurrences,  and  blame  them  for 
having  left  us  so  brief  and  imperfect  a  me- 
morial of  them.  But  the  truth  is,  if  we  may 
judge  from  our  own  experience,  that  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  were  present  to 
those  mighty  operations^  were  but  very  im- 
perfectly aware  of  their  importance,  ana  con- 
jectured but  little  of  the  influence  they  were 
to  exert  on  future  generations.  Their  atten- 
tion was  successively  engaged  by  each  sepa- 

-  rate  act  of  the  great  drama  that  was  passing 
before  them ;  but  did  not  extend  to  the  con- 
nected efl!ect  of  the  whole,  in  which  alone 
posterity  was  to  find  the  grandeur  and  inter- 
est of  the  scene.  The  connection  indeed  of 
those  dififerent  acts  is  very  often  not  then 
discernible.  The  series  often  stretches  on, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  generation  which 
witnessed  its  beginning,  and  makes  it  impos- 
Bible  for  them  to  integrate  what  ha<l  not  yet 
attained  its  completion;  while,  from  similar 
causes,  many  of^  the  terms  tliat  at  first  ap- 
peared most  important  are  unavoidably  dis- 
earded,  to  bring  tne  problem  within  a  manage- 
able compass.  Time,  in  short,  performs  the 
same  services  to  events,  which  aistance  does 
to  visible  objects.  It  obscures  and  gradually 
annihilates  the  small,  but  rendere  those-  that 
are  rery  gredt  much  more  distinct  and  con- 
ceivable. If  we  would  know  the  true  form 
and  bearings  of  an  Alpine  ridge,  we  must  not 
grovel  among  the  irregularities  of  its  surface, 

iNkt  observe,  from  the  distance  of  leagues,  the 
MiiDOtiOD  of  its  ranges  and  peafce,  and  the 
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giant  outline  which  it  traces  on  the  sky.    A 
traveller  who  wandere  through  a  rugged  and 


beauty  of  every  new  valley,  or  the  grandeur 
of  every  clifif  that  he  passes,  has  no  notion  at 
all  of  the  general  configuration  of  the  country, 
or  even  of  the  relative  situation  of  the  objects 
he  has  been  admiring ;  and  will  understand 
all  those  things,  and  his  own  route  among 
them,  a  thousand  times  better,  from  a  small 
map  on  a  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  a  mile, 
which  represents  neither  thickets  or  hamlets, 
than  from  the  most  painful  eflbrts  to  combine 
the  indications  of  the  strongest  memory.  'Se 
case  is  the  same  with  those  who  live  through 
periods  of  great  historical  interest.  They  are 
too  near  the  scene — too  much  interested  m 
each  successive  event — and  too  much  agi- 
tated with  their  rapid  succession,  to  form  any 
just  estimate  of  the  character  or  result  of  the 
whole.  They  are  like  private  soldiera  in  the 
middle  of  a  great  battle,  or  rat  her  "of  a  busy 
and  complicated  campaign — ^hardly  knowing 
whether  they  have  lost  or  won,  and  having 
but  the  most  obscure  and  imperfect  concep- 
tion of  the  general  movements  in  which  the»r 
own  fate  has  been  involved.  The  foreigner 
who  reads  of  them  in  the  Gazette,  or  the 
pea^nt  who  sees  them  from  the  top  of  a  die* 
tant  hill  or  a  steeple,  has  in  fact  a  far  better 
idea  of  them. 

Of  the  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  names 
that  have  been  connected  in  contemporary 
fame  with  the  great  events  of  the  last  twenty- 
five  yeare,  how  many  will  go  down  to  pos- 
terity? In  all  probability  not  more  tnan 
twenty :  And  who  shall  yet  venture  to  say 
which  twenty  it  will  be  t  But  it  is  the  same 
with  the  events  as  with  the  actore.  How 
often,  during  that  period,  have  we  mourned 
or  exulted,  with  exaffgeraled  emotions,  over 
occurrences  that  we  already  discover  to  hafe 
been  of  no  permanent  importance ! — how  oet- 
tain  is  it,  tnat  the  far  greater  proportion  ef 
those  to  which  we  still  attach  an  interest,  wiH 
be  viewed  with  the  same  indifierenoe  by  the 
very  next  generation! — and  how  proliable, 
that  the  whole  train  and  tissue  of  tlM»  history 
will  appear,  to  a  remoter  posterity,  under  a 
totally  different  character  and  colour  from  any 
that  tne  most  penetrating  observer  of  the  pr^ 
sent  day  has  thought  of  ascribing  to  it !  Wn 
there  any  contemporary,  do  we  think,  of  Ma- 
homet, of  Gregory  VII.,  of  Faust,  or  Colum- 
busj  who  formed  the  same  estimate  of  theiv 
achievements  that  we  do  at  this  day  ?  Were 
the  great  and  wise  men  who  brought  about 
the  Reformation,  as  much  aware  of  its  im-> 

Sortance  as  the  whole  world  is  at  present!  or 
oes  any  one  imagine,  that,  even  in  the  later 
and  more  domestic  events  of  the  establishr 
ment  of  the  English  Commonwealth  in  1641^ 
or  the  English  Revolution  in  1688,  the  large 
and  energetic  spirits  by  whom  those  great 
evests  were  condocted  were  fully  sensible  of 
their  true  character  and  bearmgs,  or  at  all 
foresaw  the  mighty  consequences  of  which 
they  have  since  been  prolifilc  ? 

But  though  it  may  thus  require  the  hps* 
of  ages  to  develope  the  tme  charaiHer  <n  a 
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greatttraosactioD,  and  tlwugfa  its  hiatory  may 
therefore  be  written  with  most  advantage 
very  long  after  iis  occurrence,  it  does  not  foU 
,low  that  such  a  history  will  not  be  deficient 
in  many  qualities  which  it  would  be  desira- 
ble for  it  to  poBsess.  All  we  say  is,  that  they 
are  qualities  which  will  generally  be  found 
incompatible  with  those  larger  and  sounder 
▼lews,  whicb  can  hardly  be  matured  while 
the  subjects  of  them  are  recent.  That  this  is 
^n  imperfection  in  our  histories  and  histori- 
ans, is Fufilciently  obvious;  but  it  is  an  im- 
perfection to  which  we  must  patiently  resign 
olUrselves,  if  it  appear  to  be  an  unavoidable 
consequence  of  the  limitation  of  our  faculties. 
We  cannot  both  enjoy  the  sublime  effect  of  a 
vast  and  various  landscape,  and  at  the  same 
time  discern  the  form  of  every  leaf  in  the  for- 
est, or  the  movements  of  every  living  crea- 
ture that  breathes  within  its  expanse.  Beings 
of  a  higher  order  may  be  capable  of  this; — 
and  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  be  so: 
But,  constituted  as  we  are,  it  is  impossible : 
and,  in  our  delineation  of  such  a  scene,  all 
that  is  minute  and  detached,  however  inter- 
esting or  important  to  those  who  are  at  hand, 
must  therefore  be  omitted — ^while  the  general 
affect  is  entrusted  to  masses  in  which  nothing 
but  the  great  outlines  of  ^reat  objects  are  pre- 
. served,  and  the  details  lelt  to  be  inferred  from 
the  chsuacter  of  their  results,  or  the  larger 
features  of  their  usual  accompaniments. 

It  is  needless  to  appljr  this  to  the  case  of 
history;  in  which,  when  it  records  events  of 
permanent  interest,  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
retain  those  particular  details  which  engrossed 
the  attention  of  contemporaries — both  because 
the  memory  of  them  is  necessarily  lost  in  the 
ooursQ  of  that  period  which  must  elapse  be- 
fore the  just  value  of  the  whole  can  be 
known — and  because,  even  if  it  were  other- 
wise, no  human  memory  could  retain,  or 
human  judgment  discriminate,  the  infinite 
number  of  particulars  which  must  have  been 
presented  in  such  an  interval.  We  shall  onl^ 
observe,  further,  that  though  that  which  ts 
preserved  is  generally  the  most  material  and 
truly  important  part  of  the  story,  it  not  un- 
frequenuy  happens,  that  too  httle  is  pre- 
pared to  afford  materials  for  a  satisfactory 
narrative,  or  to  justify  any  general  conclu- 
iuoa;  ana  that,  in  such  cases,  the  historian 
often  yields  to  the  temptation  of  connecting 
the  scanty  materials  that  have  reached  him 
•Jby  a  sort  of  general  and  theoretical  reasoning, 
which  naturally  takes  its  colour  from  the  pre- 
t]^ling  views  and  opinions  of  the  individual 
^Hvriter,  or  of  the  age  to  which  he  belongs.  If 
«n  author  of  consummate  judgment.  an<l  with 
•p.  thorough  knowledge  of  the  uncnangeable 
principles  of  human  nature,  undertake  this 
la^k,  U  is  wonderful  indeed  to  see  how  much 
be  ma^make  of  a  subject  that  appears  so  un- 
promising— and  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
view  he  will  give  to  his  readers,  of  such  an 
obscure  period,  will,  at  all  events*  be  at  least 
AS  instructive  and  interesting  as  it  he  had  had 
its  entire  annals  before  him.  In  other  hands, 
however,  Ihe  result  is  very  different ;  and,  in- 
$iwd  of  ft  maslQ^y  pictuto  of  mde  or  remote 


ages,  true  at  feast  tq^the  gSQeral  feattuces  of 
such  periods,  we  have  nothiug  but  a  tran- 
script of  the  author's  own  most  recent  fanta> 
sies  and  follies,  ill  disguised  under  die 
masquerade  character  of  a  few  traditional 
names. — It  is  only  necessary  to  x^all  to  misa 
such  books  as  Zouche's  lafe  of  Sir  Philip 
S}rdnay,  or  Godwin's  Life  of  Chaueer,  to  feel 
this  much  more  strongly  than  we  can  now 
express  it.  These,  no  doubt,  are  extreme 
cases; — ^but  we  suspect  that  our  impressions 
of  almost  all  remote  characters  and  events, 
and  the  ^neral  notions  we  have  of  the  times 
or  societies  which  produced  them,  are  much 
more  dependent  on  the  peculiar  temper  and 
habits  of  the  popular  writers  in  whom  the 
memory  of  them  is  chiefly  preserved,  than  it 
is  very  pleasant  to  think  of.  If  we  ever  take 
the  trouble  of  looking  for  ourselves  into  the 
documents  and  materials  out  of  which  those 
histories  are  made,  we  feel  at  once  how  mu«h 
room  there  is  for  a  very  different  representa- 
tion of  all  those  things  from  that  which  is 
current  in  the  world :  And  accordingly  we 
occasionally  have  very  opposite  representa- 
tions. Compare  Bossuet's  Universal  History 
with  Voltaire's — ^Rollin  with  Mitford— Hume 
or  Clarendon  with  Balph  or  Mrs.  M^Aulay; 
and  it  will  be  difficult  to  believe  that  these 
different  writere  are  speaking  of  the  sam6 
persons  and  things. 

The  work  before  us,  we  have  already  said, 
is  singularly  free  from  faults  of  this  descrip- 
tion. It  is  written,  we  do  think,  in  the  true 
spirit  and  temper  of  historical  impartiality. 
But  it  has  faults  of  a  different  character;  and 
with  many  of  the  merits,  combines  some  ot 
the  appropriate  defects,  both  of  a  contempo- 
rary and  philosophical  history.  Its  details  are 
too  few  and  too  succinct  for  the  former — ^they 
are  too  numerous  and  too  rashly  selected  for 
the  latter ; — while  the  reasonings  and  specu- 
lations in  which  perhaps  its  chief  value  con- 
sists,  seem  already  to  be  too  often  thrown 
away  upon  matters  that  cannot  long  be  had 
in  remembrance.    We  must  take  care  not  |o 

fet  entangled  loo  far  among  the  anecdotes*- 
ut  the  general  reasoning  cannot  detain  os 
very  long. 

It  is  tne  scope  of  the  book  to  show  that 
France  roust  have  a  free  government-^a 
limited  monarchy — in  express  words,  a  con- 
stitution like  that  of  England.  This,  Madame 
de  Sjtael  says,  was  all  that  the  body  of  the 
nation  aimed  at  in  1789 — and  this  she  says 
the  great  majority  of  the  nation  are  resolved 
:to  have  still — unaeterred  by  the  fatal  miscar- 
riage of  the  last  experiment,  and  undisgusted 
by  the  revival  of  ancient  pretensions  whidi 
has  signalised  its  close.  Stilly  though  she 
maintains  this  to  be  the  prevailing  sentiment 
of  the  French  people,  she  thinks  it  not  alto- 
gether unnecessary  to  combat  this  disoour 
agement  and  this  disgust; — and  the  great 
object  of  all  that  is  argumentative  in  her 
book,  is  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
character  or  condition,  or  late  or  early  history 
of  her  countrymen,  to  render  this  regulated 
freedom  unattainable  by  them,  or  to  di** 
quatkfy  tient  fiom  the  enjoyment  of  a  isepip- 
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For  thJa  purpose  she  takes  a  lapid  aodmae- 
tei'ly  Tiew  of  the  progress  of  tne  different 
European  kingdoms,  from  their  primitive  eon- 
jdition  of  feud&l  aristocracies,  to  their  present 
.state  of  monarchies  limited  by  law,  or  miti- 
.gated  by  the  force  of  public  opinion ;  and  en- 
.deavours  to  show,  that  the  course  nas  been 
the  same  in  all  j  and  that  its  unavoidable  ter- 
mination is  in  a  balanced  constitution  like  that 
of  Enssland.  The  first  chance  was  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Nobles,— chiefly  by  the  aid  whioh 
the  Commons,  then  first  pretending  to  wealth 
or  intelligence^  aiforded  to  the  Crown—fmd. 
on  this  basis,  some  small  states,  in  Italy  ana 
Crermany  especially,  erected  a  permaneBt 
system  of  freedom.  But  the  necessitiefl  of 
war,  and  the  substitution  of  hired  forces  for 
'  the  feudal  militia,  led  much  more  generally 
to  the  establishment  of  an  arbitrary  or  des- 
potical  autlu>rity;  which  was  accomplished  in 
France,  Spain,  and  England,  under  Louis  XI., 
Philip  n.,  and  Henry  VlII.  Then  came  the 
age  of  commerce,  luxury,  and  taxea, — ^whioh 
necessarily  ripened  into  the  age  oi  general 
iiiteUigence,  mdividoal  wealth,  and  a  sense 
both  of  right  and  of  power  in  the  people ; — 
and  those  led  irresistibly  to  a  limitation  on 
the  powers  of  the  Crown,  by  a  representative 
assembly. 

England  having  less  occasion  for  a  land 
army — and  having  been  the  first  in  the  career 
of  commercial  prosperity,  led  the  way  in  this 
great  amelioration.  But  the  same  general 
principles  have  been  operating  in  all  the  Con- 
tinental kingdoms,  ana  must  ultimately  pro- 
duce the  same  efiects.  The  peculiar  advan- 
tages which  she  enjoyed  did  not  prevent 
England  from  beinff  enslaved  by  the  tyranny 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  Mary ; — and  slie  also  ex- 
perienced the  hazards,  and  paid  the  penalties 
which  are  perhaps  inseparable  from  the  as- 
sertion of  popular  rights. — She  also  overthrew 
the  monarchy,  and  sacrificed  the  monarch  in 
her  first  attempt  to  set  limits  to  his  power. 
The  English  CWmonweahh  of  1643,  origi- 
nated in  as  wild  speculations  as  the  French 
of  1792 — ^and  ended,  like  it,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  military  tyranny,  and  a  r^storaticm 
which  seemed  to  confound  all  the  asserters 
of  liberty  in  the  geneml  guilt  of  rebellion : — 
Yet  all  the  world  is  now  agreed  that  thia was 
but  the  first  explosion  of  a  flame  that  oovld 
neither  be  extinguished  nor  permanently  re- 
pressed ;  and  that  what  took  place  in  1688, 
was  but  the  sequel  and  necessary  oonsumma- 
tion  of  what  haul  been  begun  forty  years  be- 
for»— end  which  might  and  would  have  been 
accomplished  without  even  the  slightest  shock 
and  disturbance  that  \i*as  then  experienced, 
if  the  Court  had  profited  as  much  as  the 
leaders  of  the  people  by  the  lessons  of  that  first 
experience.  Sucn  too,  Madame  de  Sta^l  as- 
Aures  08,  is  the  unalterable  destiny  of  France ; 
-—and  it  is  the  great  purpose  of  ner  book  to 
show,  that  but  for  circumstances  which  cannot 
recur — mistakes  that  cannot  be  repeated,  and 
accidents  which  never  happened  twice,  even 
Ihe  lact  attempt  wonldhase  led  to  thatlueMed 


ooiinnnati«D-»^aiid  that  ffverylikk^  is  i 
in  the  fiiirest  train  to  secure  it,  without  any 
great  effort  or  hazard  of  disturbance.  » 

That  these  views  are  supported  with  infinite 
talent,  spirit,  and  eloquence,  no  one  who  has 
read  me  book  will  probably  dilute :  and  we 
should  be  sorry  indeed  to  tninkthat  tiiey  weire 
not  substantially  just.  Yet  we  are  not,  yie 
confess,  quite  so  sanguine  as  the  distinguished 
writer  before  us ;  and  though  we  do  not  doubt 
either  that  her  prineiples  are  true,  or  that  her 
predictions  will  be  ulttniaUly  accomplished^  we 
fear  that  the  period  of  their  triumiJi  is  not  yet 
at  hand ;  and  that  it  is  far  more  doubtful  iioa 
she.  will  allow  it  to  be.  whether  that  triumph 
will  be  easy,  peaceful,  and  secure.  The  ex- 
ample of  England  is  her  ^eat,  indeed  her  oi^ 
autnority ;  but  we  are  aimid  that  she  has  ran 
the  parallel  with  more  boldness  than  circum- 
apeotion,  and  overlooked  a  variety  of  particulars 
in  our  case,  to  which  she  could  not  easily  find 
aaj  thing  equivalent  in  that  of  hef  countiy.  It 
might  be  invidious  to  dwell  much  on  the  oppo- 
site character  and  temper  of  the  two  nations ; 
though  it  is  no  answer  to  say,  that  thischareeier 
is  the  work  of  the  government.  But  can  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  have  forgotten,  that  England  fai|d 
a  pariiament  and  a  representative  legislature 
for  five  hundred  years  before  1648 ;  and  that -it 
was  fry  that  organ,  and  the  widely  spread  and 
deeply  founded  machinery  of  the  elections  on 
which  it  rested,  that  the  struggle  was  made,  and 
the  victory  won,  which  ultimately  secured  tout 
the  blessings  of  political  freedom  ?  The  least 
reflection  upon  the  nature  of  government,  and 
the  true  foundations  of  all  liberty,  will  show 
what  an  immense  advantage  this  was  in  the 
contest ;  and  with  what  formidable  obstaetM 
those,  must  have  to  struggle,  who  are  obliged 
to  engage  in  a  similar  conflict  without  it. 
•  All  political  power,  even  the  most  despotic, 
rests  at  last,  as  was  profoundly  observed  by 
Hume,  upon  Opinion.  A  government  is  JmMp 
or. otherwise,  according  as  it  promotes^  mofe 
or  less,  the  true  interests  of  the  people  who 
live  under  it.  But  it  is  StMe  and  secure.  e|[« 
actiy  as  it  is  directed  by  the  opinion  of  tho^ 
who  really  possess,  and  know  that  ^ey  pos- 
sess, the  power  of  enforcing  it,  and  upon  whose 
opinion,  therefore,  it  constantly  depends  j-~ 
that  is,  in  a  militarjr  despotism,  on  the  opinion 
of  the  soldiery; — in  all  rude  and  ignorant 
communities,  on  the  opinion  of  tliose  who 
monopolise  the  intelligsnce,  the  wealth,  or  tke 
disci|mne  which  constitute  power — the  priest- 
hood— the  landed  proprietor  s-^he  aimed  and 
inured  to  war ;— and,  in  civiLsed  societies,  on 
the  opinion  of  that  larger  proportion  of  the 
people  who  can  bring  their  joint  talents, 
wealth,  and  strength,  to  act  in  concert  when 
occasion  requires.  A  government  may  indeed 
subsist  for  a  time,  although  opposed  to  the 
opinion  of  those  classes  of  persons;  but  Us 
existence  must  always  be  precarious,  and  it 
prolwbly  will  not  subsist  long.  The  tiitfiirtf 
and  appropriate  dmsHlution^  therefore,  is,  hi 
every  case,  that  which  enables  those  who  ao 
toally  adnunister  the  government,  to  ascertain 
and  conform  themselves  in  thne  to  the  opinidH 
of  .these  who  hftvie  the  power  loovojtnm  it^j 
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•ad  no  govemmmt  whatever  oan  poMibly  be 
■ecure  where  there  are  no  arran^Kements  for 
this  piypoee.  Thus  it  is  plainly  for  want  of  a 
proper  Despotic  ConstiitOton — tor  want  of  a 
regular  and  safe  way  of  getting  at  the  opinions 
6f  their  armies,  tliat  the  Sultans  ana  other 
Asiatic  sovereigns  are  so  frequently  beheaded 
by  their  janissaries  or  insurgent  soldiery :  and, 
in  like  manner,  it  was  for  want  of  a  proper 
Feudal  Constitution,  that,  in  the  decline  of  tnat 
S]fstem,  the  King  was  so  often  dethroned  by 
his  rebellious  barons,  or  excommunicated  by 
an  usurping  priesthood.  In  more  advanced 
times,  there  is  the  same  necessity  of  conform- 
ing to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  those  more 
•  extended  and  diversified  descriptions  of  per- 
tons  in  whom  the  power  of  enforcing  and  re- 
sisting has  come  to  reside;  and  the  natural 
and  only  safe  constitution  for  such  societiesy 
must  therefore  embrace  a  representative  as- 
sembly. A  government  may  no  doubt  go  on, 
in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  th's  virtual  aris- 
tocracy, for  a  long  time  after  it  has  come  into 
existence.  For  it  is  not  enough  that  there  is 
wealth,  and  intelligence,  and  individual  influ- 
ence enough  in  a  community  to  overbear  all 
pretensions  opposed  to  them.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  possessors  of  this  virtual  power  should 
be  aware  of  their  own  numbers,  and  of  the 
conformity  of  their  sentiments  or  views :  and 
it  is  very  late  in  the  progress  of  society  before 
the  means  of  conununication  are  so  multiplied 
and  improved,  as  to  render  this  practicable  in 
any  tolerable  degree.  Trade  and  the  press, 
however,  have  now  greatly  facilitated  those 
oommunications;  and  in  all  the  central  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  they  probably  exist  in  a  de- 
gree qaite  sufficient  to  ^ive  one  of  the  parties, 
at  least,  very  decided  impressions  botn  as  to 
its  interests  and  its  powers. 

In  such  a  situation  of  things,  we  cannot 
hesitate  to  say  that  a  representative  govern- 
ment is  the  natural,  and  will  be  the  ultimate 
remedy ;  but  if  we  find,  that  even  where  such 
an  institution  existed  iYom  antiquity,  it  was 
^possible  so  fatally  to  miscalculate  and  rois- 
ludse  the  opinions  of  the  nation,  as  proved  to 
.  be  Hie  case  in  the  reign  of  our  King  Charles, 
is  it  not  manifest  that  there  must  be  tenfold 
risk  of  such  miscalculation  in  a  country  where 
no  SQch  constitution  has  been  previously 
known,  and  where,  from  a  thourand  causes, 
the  true  state  of  the  public  mind  is  so  apt  to  be 
«pposItel}r  misconceived  by  the  opposite  par- 
ties, as  it  is  up  to  the  present  hour  in  France  ? 

The  great  and  cardinal  use  of  a  representa- 
tive body  in  the  legislature  is  to  afford  a  di- 
rect, safe,  and  legitimate  channel,  by  which 
the  public  opinion  may  be  brought  to  act  on 
the  government :  But,  to  enable  it  to  perform 
this  function  with  success,  it  is  by  no.  means 
.enough,  that  a  certain  number  of  deputies  are 
sent  into  the  legislature  by  a  certain  number 
of  electors.  Without  a  good  deal  of  previous 
training,  the  public  opinion  itself  can  neither 
be  formed,  collected,  nor  expressed  in  any  au- 
thentic or  effectual  manner;  and  the  first 
establisliment  of  the  representative  system 
must  be  expected  to  occasion  very  nearly  as 
Dooh  dittnrbanoe  as  il  may  ultimately  pze- 
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been  any  political 'elections,  and  few  local 
magistracies,  or  occasions  ot  provincial  and 
parochial  assemblages  for  public  purposes^  the 
real  state  of  opiniou  must  be  substantially 
unknown  even  to  the  most  observant  resident 
in  each  particular  district ; — and  its  general 
bearing  all  over  the  country  can  never  poesi* 
bly  be  learned  by  the  most  diligent  inquiries, 
or  even  guessed  at  with  any  reasonable  de- 
gree of  probability.  The  first  deputies,  there- 
fore, are  necessarily  returned,  without  any 
firm  or  assured  knowledge  of  the  sentiments 
of  their  constituents — ^and  they  agiun  can 
have  nothing  but  the  most  vague  notions  of 
the  temper  in  which  these  sentiments  are  to 
be  enforced — while  the  whole  deputies  come 
together  without  any  notion  of  the  disposi- 
tions, or  talents,  or  designs  of  each  other,  and 
are  left  to  scramble  for  distinction  and  influ- 
ence, according  to  the  measure  of  their  indi- 
vidual zeal,  knowledge,  or  assurance.  In 
England,  there  were  no  such  novelties  to  be 
hazarded,  either  in  1640  or  in  1688.  The 
people  ot  this  country  have  had  an  elective 
parliament  from  the  earliest  period  of  their 
history — and,  long  before  either  of  the  periods 
in  ouestion,  had  been  trained  in  every  namlet 
to  tne  exercises  of  various  political  fmnchises, 
and  taught  to  consider  themselves  as  connect- 
ed, by  known  and  honourable  ties,  with  all 
the  persons  of  influence  and  consideration  in 
their  neighbourhood,  and.  through  them,  by 
an  easy  gradation  with  Ine  political  leaders 
of  the  State ; — while,  in  Pariiament  itself,  the 
place  and  pretensions  of  every  man  were 
pretty  accurately  known,  and  the  strength  of 
each  party  reasonably  well  ascertained  by 
long  and  repeated  experiments,  made  under 
all  variety  of  circumstances.  The  oisaniza- 
tion  and  machinery,  in  short,  for  coflecting 
the  public  opinion,  and  bringing  it  into  con- 
tact with  the  administration,  was  perfect,  and 
in  daily  operation  among  us,  from  very  an- 
cient times.  The  various  conduits  and  chan- 
nels by  which  it  was  to  be  conveyed  from  its 
first  faint  springs  in  the  villages  and  burghs, 
and  conducted  in  gradually  increasing  streams 
to  the  central  wheels  of  the  government,  \i  ef  e 
all  deep  wom  in  the  soi^  and  familiarly 
known,  with  all  their  levels  and  connections, 
to  eveiy  one  w  ho  could  be  affected  by  their 
condition.  In  France,  when  the  new  sluices 
were  opened,  not  only  were  the  waters  wii- 
versally  foul  and  turbid,  but  the  quantity  and 
the  currents  were  all  irre^lar  and  unknown ; 
and  some  stagnated  or  trickled  feebly  along, 
while  others  rushed  and  roared  with  the  vio- 
lence and  the  mischief  of  a  torrent.  But  it  is 
time  to  leave  these  perplexing  generalities, 
and  come  a  little  closer  to  the  work  before  ns. 
It  was  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  according 
to  Madame  de  Stael,  who  completed  the  de- 
gradation of  the  French  nobility,  bejpn  bv 
Louis  XI. ; — and  the  arrogance  and  Spanisn 
gravity  of  Louis  XIV.,  assumed,  as  ahe  says, 
"pour  eloigner  de  lui  la  familiarile  des  jnge- 
mens,"  fixed  them  in  the  capacity  of  cour 
tiers;  and  put  an  end  to  that  gay  and  easy 
tone  of  oommnnication,  which,  in  the  days  ec 
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Honri  nr^  bad  mmie  tlw  task  of  a  cooftier 
both  kwa  weariBome  and  lemdegrecHiig.  ^e 
has  no  partiality)  indeed,  for  the  memoiy  of 
that  bucRraxn  hero — arid  is  very  indignant  at 
his  being  regarded  as  the  patron  of  literature. 
**Ai  persecuta  Port-Royal,  dont  Pascal  etoitle 
chef^  il  fit  mourir  de  chagrin  Racine ;  il  exila 
F^nelon ;  il  s'opposa  constamment  aux  hon- 
neors  qu'on  Touloit  rendre  k  La  Fontaine,  et 
ne  professa  de  Padmiration  qne  pour  Bollean. 
La  titc^ratnre,  en  Pexaltant  avec  exces,  a  bien 
jrfus  fait  poor  lui  qu'i!  n'a  fait  poor  elle." — 
(▼ol.  i.  p.  36.)  In  his  own  person,  indeetLhe 
OQtliyed  his  popularity,  if  not  his  fame.  The 
brilliancy  of  his  early  successes  was  lost  in 
.  his  later  rererses.  The  debts  he  had  con- 
tracted lay  like  a  load  on  the  nation ;  and  the 
rigour  and  gloominess  of  his  devotion  was  one 
cause  of  the  alacrity  with  which  the  nation 
plunged  into  all  the  excesses  and  profligacy  of 
the  regency  and  the  suceeding  reign. 

That  reign — ^the  weakness  of  Louis  XV. — 
the  avow^  and  disgusting  influence  of  his 
mistresses  and  all  their  relations,  and  the  na« 
tional  disasters  which  they  occasioned — to- 
gether with  the  general  spread  of  intelligence 
amton^  the  body  of  the  people,  and  the  bold 
and  vigorous  spirit  displayed  in  the  wrkings 
of  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau,  cre- 
ated a  jspeneral  feeling  of  discontent  and  con- 
tempt for  the  government,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  those  more  intrepid  reformera  who 
were  so  soon  destined  to  succeed. 

Louis  XVL,  says  Madame  de  StaSl,  would 
have  been  the  mikleat  and  most  equitable  of 
deipot&  and  the  most  constitutional  of  consti- 
tutional kings — ^had  he  been  bom  to  adminis- 
ter either  an  established  despotism,  or  a 
constitutional  monarchy.  But  he  was  not 
fitted  to  fill  the  throne  during  the  difficult  and 
IryiDg  crisis  of  a  transition  from  the  one  slate 
to  the  other.  He  was  sinoercily  anxious  for 
the  happiness  and  even  the  rights  of  his  peo- 
ple ;  but  he  had  a  hankering  after  the  absolute 
power  which  seemed  to  be  nis  lawful  inl^rit- 
aace ',  and  was  too  easily  persuaded  by  those 
about  him  to  cling  to  it  too  kmg,  for  ms  own 
safety,  or  that  of  the  country.  The  Queen, 
with  the  same  amiable  dispositions,  had  still 
more  of  those  natural  prejudices.  M.  de  Mau- 

Ba  minister  of  tne  old  school,  was  com- 
by  the  growinff  disorders  of  the 
w,  to  eaU  to  his  aid  the  talents  of  Tnr- 
fDt  and  Necker  about  the  year  1780.  We 
ear  enough,  of  course,  in  tnis  book,  of  the 
jitter :  But  thoueh  we  can  pardon  the  filial 
piety  which  has  Ted  the  author  to  discuss^  at 
so  great  length,  the  merit  of  his  plans  of 
fiasnce  and  ^vemment,  and  to  dwell  on  the 
prophetic  spirit  in  which  he  foresaw  and  fore- 
told all  the  consequences  that  have  flowed 
from  rejecting  them,  we  have  too  much  re- 
f^ttd  for  our  readers  to  oppress  them,  at  this 
time  of  day,  with  an  analysis  of  the'Gompte 
Rendu,  or  the  scheme  for  provincial  assem- 
blies. As  ah  historical  personage,  he  must 
^ve  his  due  share  of  notice ;  ana  no  fame 
can  be  purer  than  that  to  whieh  h»  is  entitled. 
His  daughter,  'we  think,  has  truly  daseiibed 
th|t  acvpe  of  w  eodeavooni  in  lus  ibrst  minis- 


try, to  have  been,  ^*  tt>  peiraade  the  King  t». 
do  of  himself  that  justice  to  the  people,  la 
obtain  which  they  aftenvards  insisted  for  rep* 
resentatives."  ouch  a  counsellor,  of  course, 
had  no  chance  in  1760 ;  and,  the  year  after^ 
M.  Necker  ^-as  accordingly  dismissed.  The 
^reat  objection  to  him  was,  that  he  proposed 
innovations — "et  de  toutes  les  innovatlon% 
celle  que  les  courtisans  et  les  financiei-s  de* 
testent  le  plus^  c'est  PEconomis.''  Bef<H'e 
going  out,  however,  he  did  a  great  deal  of 
good ;  and  found  means,  while  M.  de  Mau* 
repas  had  a  bad  fit  of  gout,  to  get  M.  de  Sar* 
tine  removed  from  the  ministry  of  marine — a 
personage  so  extremely  diligent  in  the  studies 
Delonging  to  his  department,  that  when  M« 
N^ker  went  to  see  mm  soon  uter  his  appoint- 
ment, he  found  him  in  a  chamber  all  hung 
round  with  maps;  and  boasting  with  much 
complacency,  that  "he  could  already  put  hia 
hanu  upon  the  largest  of  them,  and  point,  with 
his  eyes  shut,  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world!" 

Calonne  succeeded — a  frivolous,  presump- 
tuous person, — and  a  financier,  in  so  far  as  wo 
can  judge,  atter  the  fashion  of  our  poet-lau* 
reate :  For  he  too,  it  seems,  was  used  to  call 
prodgality  "  a  laige  economy ;"  and  to  assure 
the  King,  that  the  more  lavish  he  and  his 
court  were  in  their  expenses,  so  much  the 
better  would  it  fare  witn  the  country.  The 
conse(]uence  wa&  that  the  disorder  soon  be- 
came irremediable;  and  this  sprightly  minis- 
ter was  forced  at  last  to  adopt  Turgot's  pro- 
posal of  subjecting  the  privileged  oi-ders  to 
their  share  of  the  burdens — and  finally  to  ad 
vise  the  convocation  of  the  Notables,  in  1787. 

The  Notables,  however,  being  all  privile^d 
persons,  refused  to  give  up  any  of  their  im 
munitics — and  they  and  M.  de  Calonne  were 
dismissed  aocordinsly.  Then  came  the  waver- 
ing and  \indecided  administration  of  M.  de 
Brienne.  which  ended  with  the  resolution  to 
assemble  the  States-General ; — and  this  wds 
the  Revolution ! 

Hitherto,  says  Madame  de  Stael,  the  nation 
at  laige,  and  especially  the  lower  orders,  had 
taken  no  share  in  those  discussions.     The 
resistance  to  the  Court — ^the  complaints^-the  . 
call  for  reformation,  originated  and  was  oon- 
fined  to  the  privileged  orders — to  the  Farlia*.. 
ments — the  Nobles  and  the  Clergy.    No  rev*  . 
olution  indeed  can  succeed  in  a  civilised 
country,  which  does  not  begin  at  least  with 
the  higher  orders.    It  was  in  the  parliament . 
of  Paris,  in  which  the  peers  of  France  had 
seatS)  and  which  had  always  been  most  tena- 
cious of  the  privileges  of  its  members,  that 
the  suggestion  wbb  first  made  which  set  fire  . 
to  the^ur  quarters  of  the  kingdom.    In  that 
kingdom,  indeed,  it  could  hardly  fail,  as  it 
was  made  in  the  form  of  a  pun  or  ban  niof* 
They  were  clamouring  against  the  minister  ' 
for  not  exhibiting  hii  account  of  the  publib 
expenses,  when  the  Abbe  Sabatier  said — 
<<  Y  ons  demandez,  messieurs,  Us  etaU  4e  ricettt 
et  de  depenee — et  ce  sent  Us  EMs-Ghtirmm 
qu*il  nous  faut  !'^— This  was  eageriy  repeated 
in  every  order  of  society :  addresses  to  th&t 
eflect  were  pouied  in,  in  daily  beaps;  and  at ' 
tS 
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Wt  M.  'Id'  Brieime  wm  obliged  to  promise,  in 
tke  King's  name,  that  the  Statee^eneral 
should  assemble  at  the  end  of  five  years. 
This  delay  only  inflamed  the  general  impa- 
tience :  and  the  clergy  having  solemnly  de- 
claimed against  it,  the  King  was  at  last  obliged 
to  announce  that  they  should  meet  early  in 
the  following  year.  M.  Necker  at  the  same 
time  was  recalled  to  the  ministry. 

The  States-General  were  demanded  by  the 
privileged  orders :  and,  if  they  really  expect- 
ed to  find  them  as  they  were  in  1614,  wnich 
was  their  last  meeting,  (though  it  is  not  very 
conceivable  that  they  should  have  overlooked 
^e  lifference  of  the  times,)  we  can  under- 
stand that  they  might  have  uiged  this  demand 
without  any  desiffli  of  being  very  liberal  to 
the  other  orders  of  the  community.  This  is 
the  edifying  abstract  which  Madame  de  Sta^ 
has  given  of  the  proceedings  of  that  yenerable 
assembly. 

"  Le  C/er^^  demanda^quMI  lui  fut  permis  de  lever 
des  dimes  sur  toute  espece  de  fruits  et  de  grains,  ei 
qu*^on  dcfendit  de  lui  taire  payer  des  droits  a  Ten- 
ure des  villes,  oa  de  lui  imposer  ea  part  dee  contri- 
bottone  poor  les  chemins  ;  il  r^ctama  de  noovellee 
eM raves  a  la  Hberi6de  la  prease.  La  NMessede' 
nijinda  que  les  principaux  emplois  fussent  tous 
donnas  exclusivement  aux  gentilshommeB,  qu^on 
interdtt  aux  roturiers  les  arquebuses,  les  pi9tolci8,et 
Tusage  des  rhiens,  a  moms  quails  n*eussent  les 
jarrets  coap^s.  Elle  demanda  de  plus  que  les  ro- 
turi^v  pavRSsent  de  noaveaox  dmiia  srigtiettriauz 
•ux  ^ntilshommes  possesseurs  de  fiefa ;  qoe  Ton 
•upprimfii  toutes  lea  pensbns  aecordees  aux  mem- 
bres  du  tiers  ^tat;  mais  que  les  geniilshommes 
fussent  exempts  de  la  contrainte  par  corps,  et  de 
tottt  subside  sur  les  deiirces  de  leurs  terres;  quails 
pussent  prendre  du  sel  dans  les  greniers  do  roi  an 
mdme  prix  qoe  les  marehamls ;  enfin  que  le  tiers 
^tat  fut  oblige  de  porter  un  habii  differeni  de  oeiui 
des  gentiUhommes." — Vol.  i.  p.  162. 

TheStates-General,  however,  were  decreed ; 
-i^nd,  that  the  whole  blame  of  innovation 
mi^ht  still  lie  upon  the  higher  orders,  M.  de 
Bnenne,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  invited  all 
and  sundiy  to  make  ptiblic  their  notions  upon 
the  manner  in  which  that  great  body  should 
be  arranged .  By  the  old  form,  the  Nobles,  the 
Cfergy,  and  the  Commons,  each  deliberated 
apa]t--«nd  each  had  but  one  voice  in  the  enact- 
ment-of  laws; — so  that  the  privileged  oiders 
were  always  two  to  one  against  the  other — 
and  the  course  of  legislation  had  alwa3r8^  been' 
td  extend  the  privileges  of  the  one,  and  in- 
cieasie  the  burdens  of  the  other.  Accordingly, 
tbe  tiers  6tat  had  long  been  defined,  *^Ui  gent 
carwSMi  et  iailtablej  A  vmrei  it  a  misiricorae ;'' 
--aiid' Madame  de  Stai^l,  in  one  of  those  pas- 
iMlges  that  ah«ady  begin  to  be -valuable  to -the 
forgetful  world,  beats  this  striking  testimony 
ai  to  the  effect  on  their  aetnal  eonditiorf. 

'*  Les  jeiines  gens  st  les  ^trmng^rs  qui  n'ont  pas 
oonnu  la  Prance  avant  la  revolution,  et  qui  voient 
•mourd'hdi  le  peupte  enrlehi  par  la  division  des 
propri^t^s  et  la  suppression  des  dtmes  et  du  r^uime 
f(Mal,  ne  peuveht  avoir  V\d6e  de  la  sttaation  de  ce 
pafs,  tora^iie  la  nation' ponoit  le  poids  deioM  les 
pml^en,  Ijm  parilsaiM  da^re8clavtge.dans  lev 
edoni6s,.oi)t  apuvent  dit  qn'un  paysan  de  Fimnee 
etpit  -  plus  malheureux  qa*un  negre.  C'Stoit  un 
anhtmeht  pour  toulagor  lea  blancs,  inais  non  pour 
a'AOlMir  «mtl^;l4  mirsi    U^^aiig^  «cero9V; 
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rigaorstite,  rigaoraiios  aeeratH  la  inisire;  «^ 
ooand  on  ae  demanda  poarquoi  le  pavple  franfoisa 
ei^  si  cruel  dans  la  revolution,  oii*ne  peui  en  trouver 
la  cause  que  dans  T absence  de  bonhcur,  qui  conduit 
a  i'absence  de  moraliie." — Vol.  i.  p.  79. 

But  what  made  the  injustice  of  this  strange 
system  of  laying  the  heaviest  pecuniary  bu^ 
dens  on  the  poorest  a  thousand  times  more 
oppressive,  and  ten  thousand  times  more  pro- 
yoking,  was,  that  the  invidious  right  of  ejc 
emption  came  at  last  to  be  claimed,  not  by 
the  true  ancient  noblesse  of  France,  whic^ 
Madame  de  Stael  says,  did  not  extend  to  two 
hundred  families^  but  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  persons  of  all  descriotions,  who  had  bought 
patents  of  nobility  for  tne  very  purpose  of  ob- 
taining this  exemption.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  structure  of  French  society  thai  was 
more  revolting  or  called  more  loudly  for  re- 
formation, than  the  multitude  and  the  pre- 
tensions of  this  anomalous  race.  They  were 
most  jealously  distin^ished  from  the  trae 
original  Noblesse;  which  guarded  its  purity 
indeed  with  such  extreme  rigour,  that  no  per- 
son was  allowed  to  enter  any  of  the  royal 
carriages  whose  patent  of  nobility  was  not 
certified  by  the  Court  heralds  to  bear  date 
prior  to  the  year  1400 ;  and  yet  they  not  only 
assumed  the  name  and  title  of  nobles,  but 
were  admitted,  as  against  the  people,  into  a 
full  participation  of  all  their  most  offensive 
irivileges.  It  is  with  justice,  therefore,  that 
'adame  de  Stael  reckons  as  one  great  cause 
of  the  Revolution, — 

'*  Cette  foale  de  gentthbotnines  du  second  ordrs» 
anoblis  de  la  veiUe,  soit  par  lea  leiirea  da  noblaaas 

J[ue  lea  roia  donnoient  corome  faiaant  suite  a  Taf- 
ran(*his»ement  dea  Gaulois,  soil  par  lea  charges 
v^nales  de  secretaire  dii  roi,  etc.,  qui  associcicnt  de 
nouveanx  individus  aux  droits  ct  aux  privileges  des 
anciens  geniilshommes.  La  nation  ee  seroit  soumise 
volontiers  a  la  ^r^^inenee  dea  famillea  MatoriqaM^ 
et  js  n'ezufere  p«»  en  aiBnaaiit  o^Ml  n>  en  a  pas 
plus  de  deux  cents  en  France.    Mais  les  cent  nnlle 
nobles  et  les  cent  niille  priires  qui  vouloient  avoir 
des  priviMees,  a  T^gal  de  ceux  de  MM.  de  Mom- 
morenci,  de  Orammont,  de  Crillon,  etc.,  r€vol- 
toient  g^n^lement ;  car  des  n^gociana,  des  hommetf 
ds  leitres,  dea  -pfoSri^ifes,  des  eDpit8iiet«s,  oe 
pouvoient -comprenore  la  sup^riorii^  qa*on  veiMi 
sccorder  a  cette  noblesse  acquise  a  prix  de  reve- 
rences ou  d*argcnt,  et  a  laquelle  vingt-cinq  ans  de 
date  suffisoient  pour  si^gre  dans  la  chambrc  des ' 
nobles,  et  poaf  jooir  des  privileges  dont  les  fiftii  ' 
bmiorabks  aiembreardu  tiers  ^f  at  senroyoieat  pliv^Ss.  - 
**Iia  cbaaahre  doi'pdirs  an^Asgletecre  asi  omi' 
ma^istratwe  patricienne,  fondee  sans  doote  sur  las 
anciena  souvenirs  de  la  chevalerie,  mais  lout-a-^i 
associ^e  a  des  institutions  d*one  nature  tre^-diire- 
rente.    Vti  mMe  disf InguA  dans  le  commerce,  eti 
aiMoatdam  la  )iiriapyodenc4,  en  oiivre  joortaell»- 
a)0Rt  Tenlfee ;  et  -  les'  droits  repreaeniatife  ^nar  leg- 
paimexensent  dans  l'4tat|  aitesient  a  la  nauon  qae'' 
c*e8t  pour.  le  bien  public  qoe  leura  range  soni  inati* 
tues.    Mais  quel  avant  age  les  Francois  pou  voient- 
lis  trouver  dans  ces  vicomtes  de  la  Garonne,  on 
dans  cea  maniuisdela  Loh-e,  qttf  n* peyoientpas' ' 
seulemaat  lear  part  des'im|6ir  de  I'Aat;  et  qa^ls^ 
roi  loi-nf^nia'  ns  radavoit  pa»  a  aa  opur ;  puiaqa^ ' ' 
ftilloh  fairs  dea  preuves  de  plos'de  qiiaira  ai^ele^" 
pour  y  ctre  adrhis,  et  qu*ila  etoient  a  peine  anoblis  - 
depuia  cinquame  lins  ?    La  vanit^  des  gens' decettd  ^ 
clHsto  ne  poavoit  a'exet^r  que  sur  teura  infl^Hcprr;  * 
et  eeir  iftfgriiiiii/'e'Attfem  vMtfft^uatrs  mJHIba^''^ 
d*hoitaMK*'-Vak  i.  p.  l<fr-16d. 

mtktigB  ^'^vAy-kppWTj  tnesM'  wU^itf  Km^^' 
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«f  tifeagifr  fixing  the  number  of  the  deputies  who 
might  be  returned }  and  though,  by  the  usage 
or  1614,  and  some  former  assemblies,  the 
three  orders  were  allowed  each  but  one  voice 
m  the  le;n'slature,  there  were  earlier  examples 
of  the  wnole  meeting  and  votinsf  as  individu- 
ds  in  tho  same  assembly.  M.  de  Brienne,  as 
we  have  seen,  tookrihe  sapient  course  of  call- 
ing all  the  pamphleteers  of  the  kingdom  into 
couiM^il  upon  this  emeigency.  It  was  fixed 
at  last,  though  not  without  difficulty,  that  the 
deputies  of  the  people  should  be  equal  in 
number  to  those  of  the  other  two  classes  to- 
gether; and  it  is  a  trait  w^orth  mentioning, 
that  the  only  committee  of  Nobles  who  voteu 
for  this  concession,  was  that  over  which  the 

risent  King  of  France  (in  1818)  presided, 
it  meant  any  thing,  however,  this  conces- 
Hon  implied  that  the  whole  body  was  to  de- 
liberate in  common,  and  to  vole  individually; 
and  yet.  incredible  as  it  now  appears,  the  fact 
is  that  tne  King  and  his  ministers  allowed  the 
deputies  to  be  elected,  and  actually  to  assent' 
ble  without  having  settled  that  peat  question. 
of  even  made  any  approach  to  its  settlement  I 
Of  all  the  particular  plunders  that  ensured  or 
acceleratea  what  was  probably  inevitable. 
this  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  one  ot 
the  most  inconceivable.  The  point,  how- 
ever, though  not  taken  up  by  any  authority, 
was  plentifully  discussed  among  the  talkers 
of  Paris;  and  Madame  de  Stael  assures  us, 
that  the  side  of  the  tiers  etat  was  at  that  time 
the  most  fashionable  in  good  company^  as 
well  as  the  most  popular  with  the  bulk  otthe 
mtion.  ''Tons  ceux  et  toutes  celles  qui,  dans 
la  haute  compagrue  de  France,  influoieiit  sur 
I'opinion,  parioient  vivement  en  favour  de  la 
cause  de  la  nation.  La  mode  etoit  dans  ce 
sans.  C'etoit  le  r^suhat  de  tout  le  dix-huit- 
ieme  siecle ;  et  les  vieux  pr^juglS,  qui  com- 
bnttoient  encore  pour  les  anciennes  institu- 
tion**, avoient  beaucoup  mqins  de  force  alors, 
qu'ils  n'en  out  eu  a  aucune  epoque  pendant 
les  vingt-cinq  annees  suivantes.  Enfin  I'a- 
saendant  de  Tesprit  public  etoit  tel,  aa'il 
eivtrahia  le  parlement  lui-meme.'^ — (Vol.  i. 
pp.  172,  173.)  The  clamour  that  was  made 
against  them  was  not  at  that  lime  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  royal  prerogative,  but  by  in- 
terested individuals  of  the  privileged  classes. 
On  the  contrary,  Madame  de  Stael  asserts 
tiOshively,  that  the  popular  party  was  then 
disposed,  as  of  old,  to  unite  with  the  sovereign 
against  the  pretensions  of  those  bodies,  and 
\Sat  the  sovereign  was  understood  to  partici- 
pate in  their  sentiments.  The  statement  cer- 
tainly seems  to  derive  no  slight  confirmation 
from  the  memorable  words  which  were  ut- 
tered at  the  time,  in  a  pablic  address  by  the 
reigning  King  of  France,  then  the  first  of  the 
Princes  of  the  blood. — "Une  grande  revolution 
etoit^prct,  dit  Monsieur  fauiounPhui  Louis 
XViU.)  k  la  munieipBlite  de  Paris,  en  178^; 
le  ror,  par  ses  intentions,  ses  vertns,  et  son 
jttiff  supreme,  devoit  en  Hre  le  chefP^  We 
ponectly  agree  with  Madame  de  Stael — ''que 
tttitO'  la  sageasede  la  circonstanioe  itoit  dans 
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imagmed  more  striking  than  the  first  sight  of 
the  twelve  hundred  deputies  of  France,  ai» 
they  passed  in  solenm  procession  to  heai 
mass  at  Notre  Dame,  the  day  before  the 
meeting  of  the  States-General. 

**  La  Nobletse  te  troavant  dechue  de  sa  spten- 
dear,  par  l*eeprit  de  coariiaan,  par  I'ailiage  daS 
anoblis,  ei  par  una  longue  paix;  le  Clerae  tie  poa* 
sedant  plus  rascendani  des  lumicree  quHl  avoit  eu 
dans  les  trmps  barbares ;  Timporiance  des  deputes 
do  Tiers  6uit  en  ^toi(  augmentee.  Leura  habits  e€ 
leurs  manteaux  notrs,  leura  regards  assures,  lenr 
nombre  imposant,  atiiroient  Tattention  aur  eux> 
Dea  hommea  de  lettrea,  des  n6gocians.  un  grand 
nombre  d*avocai8  composoient  ce  troisienie  ordre. 
Quelques  nobles  a'cioient  fait  nommer  deputes  du 
tiers,  et  parmi  ces  nobles  on  rcmnrquoit  sunout  Id 
Comte  de  Mirabeou:  ropinion  qu'on  avoit  de  son 
esprit  ^toit  tingoiiOrenneni  augmentee  par  la  peur 
<iue  faiaoit  aoo  immorality ;  et  cependant  c'eat  cetie 
immoraliie  mdme  qui  a  diminue  I'influence  que  sei 
eionnantea  facultes  devoieni  lui  valoir.  11  ^toit 
difficile  de  ne  pas  le  regarder  long- temps,  Quand  on* 
Tavoit  une  fois  aper^a:  Son  immense  cnevelurs 
le  distin^ooit  enire  tous:  on  eut  dit  que  sa  force  en 
d^pendoit  cumme  celle  de  Samson;  son  visag# 
empruntoit  de  Texpresnon  de  sa  laideur  rodme ;  et 
louie  aa  personne  donnoit  i'id^e  d'une  puissance 
irreguliere,  mais  enfin  d'une  puissance  telle  qu'on 
se  la  representeroit  dans  un  iribun  de  peuple. 

**Aucun  nom  propre,  except^  le  sien,  n*6toit 
encore  cclebre  dans  les  six  cents  deputes  du  tiers ; 
mais  it  y  avoit  beaucoup  d'hommes  honorablca,  el 
heaucoup  d' homines  a  craindre."— Vol.  i.  pp.  165, 
186. 

The  first  day  of  their  meeting,  the  deputies 
of  course  insisted  that  the  whole  three  orders 
should  sit  and  vote  together;  and  the  majority ' 
of  the  nobles  and  cleigy  of  course  resisted : — 
And  this  went  on  for  nearly  two  months,  in 
the  face  of  the  mob  of  Pans  and  the  people 
of  France — before,  the  King  and  his  Comicil 
could  make  up  their  own  minds  on  the  mat- 
ter! The  inner  cabinet,  in  which  the  Queen 
and  the  Princes  had  the  chief  sway^  had  now 
taken  the  alarm,  and  was  for  resisting  the 
pretensions  of  the  Third  Estate;  while  M^ 
Necker,  and  the  ostensible  ministers,  were  for 
compromising  with  them,  while  their  power 
was  not  yet  proved  by  experience;  nor  their 
pretensions  raised  by  victory.   The  Ultras  re 
lied  on  the  army,  and  were  for  dismissing  thiy 
Legislature  as  soon  as  they  had  wanted  a  few 
taxes.    M.  Neckef  plainly  told  the  King,  that 
he  did  not  think  that  the  army  could  be  relied 
on ;  and  that  he  ought  to  make  up  his  mind 
to  reign  hereafter  under  a  constitution  like 
that  0?  England.  There  were  fierce  disputes,* 
and  endless  consultations;   and  at  length, 
within  three  weeks  alter  the  States  weio"* 
opened,  and  before  the  Commons  had  gained" 
any  decided  advantage.  M.  Necker  obtamed 
the  full  assent  both  of  tne  King  and  Queen  to" 
a  declaration,  in  which  it  was  to  be  announced' 
to  the  States,  that  they  should  sit  and  vote  as. 
one  body  in  all  questions  of  taxation^  and  m  * 
tiro  chambers  only  in  all  other  questions. 
This  arrangement,  Madame  de  Stael  assures  * 
us,  would  have  satisfied  the  Commons  at  the' 
time,  and  invested  the  throne  with  the  great ' 
strength  of  popularity.    But,  after  a  full  and!! 
deliberate  consent  had  been  given  by  both ' 
their  Majesties,  the  -potty  almtt  thetioMff' 
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ffHiTid  means  to  put  off  from  day  to  day  the 
publication  of  ihe  important  instrument;  and 
a  whol^  month  was  unpardonably  wasted  in 
idle  discussions  J  during  which,  nearly  one 
half  of  the  nobles  and  clergy  had  joined  the 
deputies  of  the  Commons,  and  taken  the  name 
of  the  National  Assembly.  Their  popularity 
and  confidence  had  been  dangerously  in- 
creased, in  the  mean  time,  by  their  orators 
and  pamphleteers;  and  the  Court  had  become 
t^c  object  of  suspicion  and  discontent,  both  by 
the  rumour  of  tne  approach  of  its  armies  to 
the  capital,  and  by  what  Madame  de  Stael 
calls  the  accidental  exclusion  of  the  deputies 
from  their  ordinanr  place  of  meeting — ^which 
gave  occasion  to  the  celebrated  and  theatrical 
oath  of  the  Tennis-court.  After  all,  Madame 
de  Stael  says,  much  might  have  been  regained 
or  saved,  by  issuing  M.  Keeker's  declaration. 
But  the  very  night  before  it  was  to  be  deliv- 
ered, the  council  was  adjourned,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  billet  from  the  Queen : — two  new 
councillors  and  two  princes  of  the  blood  were 
called  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations ;  and 
it  was  suddenly  determined,  that  the  King 
should  announce  it  as  his  pleasure,  that  the 
Three  Estates  should  meet  and  vote  in  their 
three  separate  chambers,  as  they  had  done 
in  1614! 
M.  Necker,  full  of  fear  and  sorrow,  refused 
•  to  go  to  the  meeting  at  which  the  King  was 
to  make  this  important  communication.  It 
was  made,  however — and  received  with  mur- 
murs of  deep  displeasure;  and,  when  the 
Chancellor  ordered  the  deputies  to  withdraw 
to  their  separate  chamber,  they  answered, 
that  they  were  the  Nationsd  Assembly,  and 
would  stay  where  they  were!  The  whole 
visible  population  seconded  this  resolution, 
with  inaications  of  a  terrilfle  and  irresistible 
violence :  Perseverance,  it  was  immediately 
seen,  would  have  led  to  the  most  dreadful 
consequences;  and  the  same  night  the  Queen 
entreated  M.  Necker  to  take  the  management 
OtT  the  State  upon  himself,  and  solemnly  en- 
gB^ed  to  follow  no  councils  but  his.  The 
raiuister  coi.j^^lied ;  -^  and  immediately  the 
obnoxious  order  waa  riecalled,  and  a  royal 
luaudate  was  issued  to  the  Nobles  and  the 
deigy,  to  join  the  delibeiations  of-  the  Tiers 
6tat. 

If  these  reconciling  measures  had  been  sin- 
cerely followed  out,  tne  country  and  the  mon- 
archy might  yet  perhaps  have  been  saved. 
But  the  party  of  the  Ultras-:-"  cjui  parlpit  aveo 
beaucoup  de  dedain  de  I'autorite  du  roi  d'An- 
gleterre,  et  vouloit  faire  considerer  comme  un 
attentat^  la  peneee  de  reduire  un  roi  de  France 
ail  miserable  sort  du  monarque  Britannique'' 
— ihis  mi6fi:uided  party — ^had  still  too  much 
weight  in  the  royal  councils ;  and^  while  thev 
took  advantage  of  the  calm  produced  by  M. 
Necker's  measures  and  popularity,  did  not 
cease  secretlv  to  hasten  the  march  of  M.  de 
Rro^lie  with  his  German  regiments  upon  Paris 
— with  the  design,  scarcely  dissembled,  of 
employing  them  to  overawe,  and.  if  neces- 
mTYf  to  disperse  the  assembly.  Considering 
from  whom  her  information  is  derived,  we 
can  Bcaiicelj  refuse  our  implicit  belief  to  the 


following  important  statement,  which  hat 
never  yet  been  made  on  equal  authority. 

"  M.  Necker  n'ignoroit  pas  le  v^rirable  objeC 
ponr  leqael  on  fa^it  avancer  les  troupes,  bieo 
au'on  vou  %t  le  lai  cacher.  LMnteotion  de  la  cour 
eioit  de  re  jnir  a  Compiegne  lous  les  membres^des. 
trois  ordrcs  qui  n^avoient  point  favorise  le  eystcms 
des  innovations,  et  la  de  leur  faire  conseniir  a  la  h&ie 
les  impota  et  lea  emprunts  doni  elle  avoii  besoin, 
afin  de  le$  renvoyer  enauitc !  Comme  un  tel  projet 
ne  pouvoit  £ire  seconde  par  M.  Necker,  on  se  prA- 
poaoit  de  ic  renvoyer  dua  que  ia  force  militaire  senrit 
raeaenibl^e.  Cinouante  avis  par  jour  rinformoient 
de  aa  situation,  et  if  ne  lui  ctoii  pas  possible  d*en  dou- 
ter ;  mais  il  aavoit  auasi  que«  dans  lea  circonatances 
ou  Ton  ae  trouvoit  alora,  il  ne  pouvoit  quitter  aa 
place  aana  confirmer  lea  bruita  qui  se  repandoient 
aur  lea  meaurea  violentea  que^  I  on  pr^paroit  a  la 
cour.  Le  roi  8*6tanl  r^olu  a  ces  mesurea,  M. 
Necker  ne  vouli^t  pas  y  prendre  part,  maia  il  ne 
vuuloit  pas  non  plus  donner  le  signal  de  a'y  opposer ; 
et  il  reatoit  la  comme  une  eentinelle  qu*ou  faiaaoit 
encore  a  aon  poate,  pour  tromper  lea  attaquana  sur 
la  manoBuvre."— Vol.  i.  pp.  231—233. 

He  continued,  accordingly,  to  go  every  dar 
to  the  palace,  where  he  was  received  with 
cold  civility;  and  at  last,  when  the  troopt 
were  all  assembled,  he  received  an  order  m 
the  middle  of  the  night,  commanding  him  in- , 
stantly  to  quit  France,  and  to  let  no  one  know 
of  his  departure.  This  was  on  the  night  of  the 
1 1th  of  July ; — ^and  as  soon  as  his  dismissal 
was  known,  all  Paris  rose  in  insurrection — an 
army  of  100,000  men  was  arrayed  in  a  night 
— and,  on  the  14th,  the  Bastile  was  demol- 
ished, and  the  King  brought  as  a  prisoner  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  express  his  approbation 
of  all  that  had  been  done !  M.  Necker.  who 
had  got  as  far  as  Brussels^  was  instantly  le- 
callea.  Upwards  of  two  millions  of  men  took 
up  arms  throughout  the  country — ^and  it  was 
manifest  that  a  great  revolution  was  already 
consummated.  I 

There  is  next  a  series  of  lively  and  maa- 
terly  sketches  of  the  different  parties  in  the 
Constituent  Assem()ly,and  their  various  lead- 
ers. Of  these,  the  most  remarkable,  by  far, 
was  Mirabeau ;  who  appeared  in  opposition 
to  Necker,  like  the  evil  spirit  of  the  Bevo- 
lution  contending  with  its  better  angeL 
Madame  de  StadI  says  of  him,  that  he  was 
'<  Tribun  par  calcul,  et  Aristocrat  par  gout.^' 
There  never,  perhaps,  was  an  instance  of  so 
much  talent  bein^  accompanied  and  neutral- 
ized by  00  much  profligacy.  Of  all  the 
daring  spirits  that  appeared  on  that  troubled 
scene,  no  one,  during  his  life,  ever  dared  to 
encounter  him ;  and  yet,  such  was  his  want 
of  principle,  that  no  one  party,  and  no  one 
individual,  trusted  him  with  their  secrets. 
His  fearlessness,  promptitude,  and  energy, 
overbore  all  competition;  ana  his  ambition 
seemed  to  be.  to  snow  how  the  making  or  the 
marring  of  all  things  depended  upon  his  good 
pleasure.  Madame  de  Stael  couiirmswhat 
nas  often  been  said  of  his  occasional  diffi- 
culty in  extempore  speaking,  and  of  his  ha- 
bitually emploving  his  friends  to  write  hia 
speeches  and  letters;  but,  after  his  death^ 
sue  says  none  of  them  could  ever  produce 
for  themselves  any  thing  equal  to  what  they 
used  to  catch  from  hia  inspimtion.    b  d^ 
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eOess  If  lien  Buccemful.  What  he  said  of 
Abb^  Maurjr,  wafi  Irae  of  all  his  opponents— 
''Quand  il  a  mison,  nous  dtsptitons;  quandil 

Opposed  to  this,  and  finely  oootrasted  with 
it,  is  the  eharader  of  M.  de  la  Fayette — the 
purest^  the  most  temperate,  and  therefoie  the 
most  inflexible  friend  of  rational  liberty  in 
France.  Considering  the  times  in  which  he 
has  lived,  and  the  treatment  he  has  met 
with,  It  is  a  proud  thing  for  a  nation  to  be 
able  to  name  om  of  ite  public  characters,  to 
i^om  this  high  testimony  can  be  borne, 
without  risk  of  contradiction.  "Depuis  !e 
depart  de  M.  de  la  Fayette  pour  PAmeriqne, 
il  y  a  quarante  ans,  on  ne  peut  citer  ni  une 
action,  ni  une  parole  de  lui  qui  n'ait  ete  dans 
)a  mdme  li^e,  sans  qu'ancun  inter&t  per- 
sonnel se  soit  jamais  mSIe  k  sa  eonduite." 
The  Abbe  Sieyes  seems  to  us  a  little  like  our 
Bentham.  At  all  events,  this  little  sketch  of 
him  is  worth  preserving. 

**  II  avoif  men6  jusqu^a  quarante  ans*  une  vie 
aetiHsre,  r^flechiennt  sur  ie«  que»tbna  politiques, 
e|  ponant  une  gmnde  force  d'a)>siraction  dans  cette 
etude ;  mais  il  etoit  peu  foil  pour  communiqueraTec 
lea  auirea  hominea.  tant  il  a'lrritoit  aieement  de  leurs 
travers,  et  tani  il  lea  bleasoit  par  lea  nena.  Toate- 
fins,  comme  il  avoit  un  esprit  sup^rieoret  des  fa^ons 
de  s^exprimer  laconiques  et  tranchantes,  c*ctoit  la 
mode  dana  raaaemblee  de  lui  montrer  un  respect 
praaqua  anperatitieax.  Mirabeau  ne  demandoit  pas 
mieux  qaa  d^accorder  au  silence  de  FAbb^  Sieyes 
le  paa  sur  sa  propre  ^loauence ;  car  ce  ^enre  de 
nvalit £  n'eat  pas  redontable.  On  croyoit  a  Sieyea, 
&  cet  hem  me  myst^rieux,  des  secrets  anr  les  con- 
stitutions, dont  on  esp^roit  toujours  des  effets  ^on- 
nana  qoand  il  les  rev^Ieroit.  Qoelqnes  jeanes 
MBS,  et  inline  des  espriis  d'une  grande  force,  pro- 
Feesoient  la  ^lua  haute  admiration  poor  lui ;  et  Ton 
a*acoordoil  a  le  louer  aux  depens  de  lout  autre, 
parce  qu*il  no  sefaisoit  jamais  juger  en  entier,  dans 
ancune  circonstance.  Ce  qii*on  savoit  avec  certi- 
tude, c*esf  qu'il  d^testoit  les  distinctions  nobiKaires ; 
et  cependant  il  avoii  consenr^  de  son  ^at  de  prdtre 
un  attackement  au  clerg^,  aui  se  maaifeaia  fe  plus 
clairemant  du  monde  lors  aa  la  suppression  des 
dimes.  /?«  veniUnt  Ure  libre$,  et  ne  tavent  pas  etre 
justes!  disoit-il  a  cette  occasion;  et  loutea  lea 
taoles  de  T assembles  Violent  renfermees  dans  cee 
parolea."— Vol.  i.  pp.305,  306. 

The  roost  remarkable  part}^  perhaps,  in  the 
Assembly  was  that  of  me  Aristocrats,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  the  Nobles  and  Cleigy,  and 
about  thirty  of  the  Commons.  In  the  situa- 
tion in  wludi  they  were  plaoed,  one  would 
have  expected  a  ^ood  deal  of  anxiety,  bit- 
terness, or  eodiusiasm,  from  them.  But, 
In  Fmnce,  things  affect  people  diflerently. 
Nothing  can  be  more  charaetenetic  than  the 
following  powerful  sketch.  <^  Ce  parti,  qui 
aroit  proteste  centre  toutes  les  r^somtioBS  de 
Fassemblee,  n'y  assistoit  que  par  prudence. 
Toat'ce  qn'on  y  faisoit  lui  paroissoit  msolent, 
wiAs  tre$^peu  ahieux  !  tant  il  trouvoit  ridiade 
cetta  d^eouTerte  du  dix-huitieme  siede,  une 
luHwn  I — tandis  qn'on  n^Toit  eu  jusqn'alors 

ge  des  nobles,  des  pr&tDe&  et  du  peuple  1" — 
bl.  i.  p.  298.)  They  had  their  coimt^part, 
werer,  on  the  opposite  -eide.    The  ^pecn* 
JatJTa,  refining^  and  philantluopBO  reioraierB^ 
w«ro  preeimAfWL  mat^h  for  thenu    TUmte  is 
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iaflnite  talent,  trath^  and  pa.thofi|  in  the  fol- 
lowing hasty  obserratioas. 

"  lis  gftgn^rent  de  Tasoendant  dana  T assemble. 
en  ae  moouant  des  moder^,  eomme  si  la  nod^rS- 
lion  6toit  de  la  foihiesse,  et  qu'eux  aeuls  fussent  das 
earacteres  forts.  On  les  voyoii,  dans  les  salieo  at 
sur  les  banes  des  d^put^,  lourner  en  ridicala  qui* 
coneue  a^STiaoit  de  Jaur  femi^ianier  qu'avani  auk 
les  homBMe  avoient  eaiaie  en  Moduli;  que  las 
^criYains  avoient  pens^,  ei  que  TAngleterre  ^tsit 
en  possession  de  qoelque  liberie.  On  eut  dit  qu'on 
ieur  r^p^toit  lea  contes  de  laur  nonrrice,  tant  tia 
^eoutoient  areo  impatfenos,  tant  ils  prononooiaat 
avec  dedain  de  certaines  phrases  bien  exagMaa  et 
Men  ddoisitaa,  sur  rimposaibilM  d*adniettre  ua 
t^nat  b^iMiiaire,  on  steat  mdme  i  via,  un  veto  ab« 
soitt,  one  condition  de  propri^i^,  enfin  tout  oa  qui. 
dtsoient-ila,  attentoit  a  la  souverainet^  du  peapla! 
lis  p9rtment  la  feUuiti  de»  eour§  dons  la  eaased&aia- 
et  plusieoia  d^nt^  da  tiers  itoient,  toat 


a  la  Tois,  ^bloiria  par  lours  belles  maoicras  de  aea* 
lilsfaommea,  ai  eaptiv^  par  leurs  doctiiaea  doaaa- 
craiiques. 

"  Ces  chefs  ^I^ns  du  parti  populsire  Yooloient 
entrsr  dans  le  ministdre.  Its  souhaitoient  de  eon- 
duire  lea  aifairea  jnsqu'au  point  ou  Ton  anroit  beaoin 
d'enx ;  maia,  dana  cette  rspide  desoanta,  le  efaar  aa 
s'arrdia  point  a  leurs  relais ;  ils  n'etoient  point  con- 
spirateurs,  maia  ils  se  confioient  iropen  Ieur  ponvoir 
sur  Tassembl^,  et  se  flattoient  de  releyer  de  f  rona 
d^  qu'ila  raureient  bit  arriTer  jusqu'a  Ieur  port^. 
Maia,  ^nand  ila  voiilnrant  da  bonne  foi  r^parer  le 
mal  d6ja  fait,  il  n'etoit  plua  tamps.  On  ne  sauroit 
compter  eombien  de  oesastres  auroient  pu  Ilia 
Ipargn^  a  la  France,  ai  ce  parii  de  jeunes  gens  sa 
mt  reuni  ovee  les  moderns :  car,  avant  les  6vene- 
mens  du  6  Octobre,  lorsque  le  roi  n'aroit  point  M 
enlcv^  de  Versailles,  et  que  Tarm^e  Frao^oiae, 
r6pandae  dana  les  provinoea,  eonserroit  encore 
9ue1qua  respect  pour  le  trone,  les  drconstancea 
otoient  telles  qu'on  pouvoit  ^tablir  une  monarchia 
raisonnable  en  France.'* — Vol.  i.  pp.  303 — ^305. 

It  ia  a  curious  proof  of  the  Tivaciousness  of 
Tulgar  prejudices,  that  Madame  de  Stael 
should  hare  thought  it  necessary,  in  1816,  to 
refute,  jp  a  sepain&te  chapter,  the  popular 
opinion  that  the  disorders  in  France  m  1700 
and  1791  were  fomented  by  the  hi^ed  agents 
of  England. 

There  ie  a  long  and  rery  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  outrages  and  horrors  of  the  5th 
of  October  1789,  and  of  the  tumultuous  con- 
veyance of  the  captive  monarch  from  Ver- 
saiUes  to  Paris,  by  a  murderous  and  infuriated 
naob.  Madame  de  Stael  waa  heraelf  a  spec- 
tatress of  the  whole  scene  in  the  interior  of 
the  palace :  and  though  there  is  not  much  that 
is  new  in  ner  account,  we  cannot  resist  mak- 
ing one  little  extract  After  the  mob  bad 
filled  the  courts  of  the  palace, — 

*'  La  rdna  parat  alors  dana  le  ealon ;  wn  eheveox 
otoient  en  ddsordre,  sa  figure  6toit  pale,  maia  digna, 
at  tout,  dans  sa  personne,  fra|)poit  rimagination :  la 
peuple  demanda  qu'elle  parut  sur  le  balcon;  et, 
comme  touts  la  coor,  appel^  la  cour  de  marbre, 
^t(Mt  remptia  d'hommes  qui  tenoient  en  main  de% 
k  feu,  01 


on  put  npercevoir  dans  la  phyaionomia 

de  la  reine  ee  qu'elle  rodoutoit.  Nwnmoins  eUs 
t'avanfa,  mmt  hiMiUr,  avec  mm  deux  cniaBa  qui  hd 
aanroient  de  aaavegarde. 

"  La  multitude  parut  attendrie,  en  voyant  la  raine 
comaie  mere,  et  les  fareors  politiques  s'epaisereqt 
a  eet  aspect ;  eeux  qui,  la  nait  ro6me,  avoient,  paut- 
dtrs  voohi  I'assassiDer,  portSrent  aoa  nom  jasqu'aojt 


Lareina,  an  aortant  da  baleon,  a'spprocha  de 
ma  maia,  et  lai  w,  avaa  daa  saaglota  Atonies :  Ik 
v9iUmmi/9rmrfl$  niftnui^ktMU  rendrti  Pan 
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teg  Utes  tU  U09  gardet  du  corpt  porteeg  it- 

witU  nous  au  bout  de  Uurt  jfiquti!  8a  prMiction 
faillii  0*accomplir.  Ainti  \m  reine  et  le  roifurent 
•nen^  dons  leurcapitale !  Noua  revtnmea  a  Paris 
par  una  autre  route,  qui  nous  eloi^noii  de  cet  afireux 
•pectttcle :  c'eioit  a  iravera  le  bois  de  Boulosne  que 
DOtts  pasaamea,  ei  le  temps  ^tuit  d'une  rare  beauie ; 
I'air  agttoit  a  peine  lea  arbrea,  et  le  soleil  aYoit  aasez 
d* eclat  pour  ne  laiaser  rien  de  aombre  dana  la  cam- 
pagne:  aucun  ohjct  ext^rieur  ne  r^pondoit  a  noire 
trisiepse.  Combien  de  fois  ce  contraate,  eniro  la 
beaut^  de  la  nature  et  lea  aouflrances  impoaees  par 
Jea  hommea,  ne  ae  renouvelle-t-il  paa  dana  le  coura 
de  la  Tie ! 

**  Quel  spectacle  en  eiTei  que  cet  ancienpalaiades 
Tttileries,  abandonn^depuia  olaad^un  aidcle,  par  aea 
•ttgttstea  hoiea !  La  yetuate  dea  ohjeia  exierieurs 
•giaaoit  8ur  riinagination,  et  la  faisoit  errer  dana  les 

•  temps  paasea.  Comma  on  etoit  loin  de  pr^voir  Tar- 
rir^e  de  la  famille  royale,  irea-peu  d'aopartemena 
^toient  habitableSi  et  la  reine  avoit  ^le  oblig^  de 
fidre  dresser  des  lits  de  camp  pour  aea  eitfana,  dans 
la  chambre  mSme  ou  elle  receyuii ;  elle  nous  en  fit 
das  excuaea,  en  ^ajoutant :    Voma  Mvet  que  je  ne 

•  m'altendoit  pan  a  venir  id,  Sa  phyaionomie  ^toii 
belle  et  irrit6e ;  on  ne  peut  I'oublier  quand  on  Ta 
viie.— Vol.  i.  pp.  347—349. 

It  has  always  struck  us  as  a  singular  defect 
in  all  the  writers  who  have  spoken  of  those 
soenes  of  decisiYe  Tiolence  in  the  early  history 
of  the  French  Revolution,  such  as  the  14th  of 
JuTy  and  this  of  the  6th  of  October^  that  they 
do  not  so  much  as  attempt  to  explain  by  what 
instigation  they  were  brought  about— or  by 
whom  the  plan  of  operations  was  formed,  and 
the  means  for  carrying  it  into  execution  pro- 
rided.  That  there  was  concert  and  piepaia- 
tion  in  the  business,  is  sufficiently  apparent 
from  the  magnitude  and  suddenness  of  the 
assemblage,  and  the  skiU  and  systematic  per- 
severance with  which  they  set  about  accom- 
plishing their  purposes.  Yet  we  know  as  little, 
at  this  hour,  of  the  plotters  and  authors  of  the 
mischief,  as  we  do  of  the  Porteisus  m(}b. 
Madame  de  Stael  contents  herself  with  saving, 
that  these  dreadful  scenes  signalized  "  I'ave- 
nement  des  Jacobins;''  but  seems  to  excul- 
pate all  the  known  leaders  of  that  party  from 
any  actual  concern  in  the  transaction,* — and 
yet  it  was  that  transaction  that  subverted  the 
monarchy!. 

Then  came  the  abolition  of  titles  of  no- 
bility— the  institution  of  a  constitutional  cler- 
ffy— and  the  federation  of  14th  July  1790. 
In  spite  of  the  storms  and  showers  of  blood 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  the  political 
horizon,  it  seems,  still  looked  oright  in  the 
eyes  ot  France.  The  following  picture  is 
lively — and  is  among  the  traits  which  history 
does  not  usually  preserve — and  which,  what 
she  does  preserve,  certainly  would  not  enable 
future  ages  to  conjecture. 

**  Lea  Strangers  ne  aauroient  concevoir  !e  charme 
et  r^clfit  tant  vani^  de  la  soci^t^  de  Paria,  a^ila 
n*ont  vu  la  France  aue  dcpais  vingt  ana ;  Mate  on 
peat  dire  avec  v^rite,  que  jamaia  cette  aoci^i^  n'a 
ete  aussi  brillnnte  et  au8«i  s^rieuse  tout  enaemble, 
qu^  pendant  les  trois  ou  quatre  premieres  ann^a  de 
la  revolution,  a  compter  de  1788  juaqu'a  la  fin  de 
1791.  Comme  les  affaires  poliiiqueaetoient  encore 
•ntre  lea  mains  de  la  premiere  claaae,  toute  la  viffuenr 
de  la  liberty  et  toute  la  crace  de  la  politease  ancienne 
ae  reunissoient  dana  les  mdmea  personnea.  Lea 
hommea  da  tiera  <tat,  distingu^  par  leura  lumi^iea 
tt  leara  talena,  ae  joignoient  a  on  gentilahommes 


pUis  fiera  de  lenr  propre  m^rite  que  dm  ffhMgm 
de  lear  corpa;  et  tea  plua  hautes  cieationa  qua 
Tordra  aocial  ait  jamaia  fait  naitre  ^cieni  traitcei 
par  lea  eapriia  les  plus  capables  de  ks  entendre  ec 
de  les  discuter. 

**  Ce  qui  nuit  auz  agremena  de  la  society  en  Aii- 
ffleterre,  ce  sont  les  occupationa  et  lea  int^ta  d*aii 
etat  dopuis  long-temps  reoreseniatif.  Ce  qui  pen- 
doit  an  contraire  la  80ciei6  fran^oise  un  peu  aot<er« 
ficielle,  c*etoieni  les  loisirs  de  la  monarcuie.  Mats 
tout  a  coup  la  force  de  la  liberte  vint  ae  m#ler  a 
Tel^gance  de  raristocraiie ;  dans  aucun  pays  ni 
dans  aucun  tempa.  Tart  de  parler  soua  toutea  mm 
formes  n'a  ^te  auaai  r^marquable  que  dana  lea  pre- 
micrea  ann6ea  de  la  revolution. 

**  L'aaaembl^  consiiiuante.  comme  je  I'ai  d^ 
dit,  ne  suapendit  paa  un  aeul  jour  la  liberty  de  la 
presse.  Ainsi  ceux  qui  souffroient  de  ae  iruuver 
constamment  en  minorite  dana  Tassembl^,  avoient 
au  moins  la  aatiafaction  de  se  moquer  de  toat  le 
parti  contraire.  Leura  journaux  faisiiient  de  spirit - 
uels  calemboura  aur  lea  cirooiistanccs  les  plus  im- 
portaniea;  c'^ioit  Thistoire  du  monde  chansee  en 
commerage !  Tel  eat  partout  le  caraciore  de  raria- 
tocratie  oes  cours.  C'est  la  dcrniere  foia,  b^laa ! 
<jue  t'esprit  francoise  se  soit  niontr^  dana  tout  son 
eclat ;  c'eat  la  derniere  fota,  et  ji  qoelquea  c|farda 
aussi  1%  premiere,  que  la  aociel^  de  raria  ait  pu 
donncr  I'ldee  de  cette  communication  dea  eapnta 
supericura  entre  eux,  la  plua  noble  jouiasanoe  doiii 
la  nature  humaine  soit  capable.  Ceux  qui  ont  v^n 
dans  ce  temps  ne  aauroient  a*emp^cher  d'avouer 
qu'on  n'a  jamaia  vu  ni  tant  de  vie  ni  tant  d'efprii 
nulle  part ;  Ton  peut  juger,  par  la  foule  d*honunea 
de  talens  qnc  les  circonstances  developp^rent  ators, 
ce  que  aeroient  lea  Fran^oia  s'ils  ^toient  appelfo  a 
80  m6ler  des  aflfairea  pubiiqoea  dans  la  root  trac^ 
par  une  constitution  saee  et  aincere."— Vol.  i.  pp. 
383—386. 

Very  soon  after  the  federation,  the  King  en- 
tered mto  sebret  communications  with  Mira- 
beau.  and  expected  by  his  means,  and  those 
of  M.  Bouille  and  his  army,  to  emancipate 
himself  from  the  bondage  in  which  he  was 
held.  The  plan  was,  to  retire  to  Coropiegiie ; 
and  there,  by  the  help  of  the  army,  to  purge 
the  Assembly,  and  restore  the  royaJ  author  fly. 
Madame  de  Stael  says,  that  Mi ra beau  insisted 
for  a  constitution  like  that  of  Ene^laud ;  but, 
as  an  armed  force  was  avowedly  the  oi]gan  by 
which  he  was  to  act,  one  may  be  permitted 
to  doubt,  whether  he  could  seriously  expect 
this  to  be  granted.  In  the  mean  lime,  the 
policy  of  the  King  was  to  appear  to  agree  to 
every  thing;  and,  as  this  appeared  to  M. 
Necker  who  was  not  in  the  secret,  to  be  an 
unjustifiable  abandonment  of  himself  and  the 
country,  he  tendered  his  resiimation,  and  was 
allowed  to  retire— and  then  followed  the  death 
of  Mirabeau,  and  shortly  after  the  ilight  ancl 
apprehension  of  the  King — the  revision  of 
the  constitution— and  the  dissolation  ef  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  with  a  self-denyiiiff  or- 
dinance, declaring  that  none  of  its  meim)ers 
should  oe  capable  of  being  elected  into  the 
next  legislature. 

There  is  an  admirable  chapter  on  the  emi- 
gration of  1791 — ^that  emigration,  in  the  spirit 
of  party  and  of  bon  ten,  which  at  once  exasper- 
ated and  strengthened  the  party  who  ought  to 
have  been  opposed,  and  irretrievably  injured  a 
cause  which  was  worse  than  deserted,  when 
foreigners  were  called  in  to  support  it.  lb- 
dame  de  Sta^l  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
the  Nobles  shopld  have  staid,  and  resisted 
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.  ^luit  was  ^rnm^-— or  mbmitted  to  it.    '< 
'  lis  ont  Uouye  fuas  aimpie  d'invoqaer  la  gen- 
■  daimerie  Eoropeenne,  afia  do  mettre  Panfl  k 
•   laieon."    The  fate  of  their  constry,  which 
ought  to  have  been  their  only  ooticem,  was 
Bl^vay8  a  secondary  object,  in  their  eves,  to 
the  triumph  of  their  own  opinions — ^^  ils  I'ont 
▼onia  oomme  un  jaloux  sa  maitresse — ^fidelle 
au  morte," — and  seem  rather  to  have  con- 
sidered themselves  as  allied  to  all  the  other 
nobles  of  Europe,  than  as  a  part  of  the  French 
nation. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  made  more  laws 
in  two  years  than  the  English  parliament  had 
done  in  two  hundred.  The  succeeding  as- 
sembly made  as  many — with  this  difference, 
that  while  the  former  aimed,  for  the  most 
part,  at  general  reformation,  the  last  were  all 
personal  and  vindictive.  Tne  speculative  re- 
publicans were  for  some  time  tne  leaders  of 
this  industrious  body ; — and  Madame  de  Stael, 
in  describing  their  tone  and  temper  while  in 
power,  has  given  a  picture  of  the  political 
tractability  of  her  countrymen,  which  could 
scarcely  liave  been  endured  from  a  stranger. 

'*  Aacan  argument,  aiicune  inquietude  n*^(oient 
^coutOB  par  sea  chefa.  Ila  reponaoient  aux  obaer- 
valiona  de  la  aagease,  et  de  la  ea^esse  dcsintereas^, 
par  un  aourire  moqueur,  symptoine  de  Taridite  qui 
r&auUe  de  Tamour-propre :  On  a^epuiaoit  a  leur 
^appeler  lea  circonatances,  et  a.  leur  en  deduire  lea 
"causea ;  on  passoit  tour  a  tour  de  la  thcorie  a  Tex- 
perience,  et  de  Texperience  a  la  theorie,  pour  leur 
en  montrer  Tidentite;  et,  a'ila  conaenioient  a  r£- 
pondre,  ila  nioient  lea  faita  lee  plua  authentiquea, 
et  conibattoient  lea  obaervationa  lea  plua  ^videnies, 
en  y  opposant  quelquea  maximea  communes,  bien 
qu^expnmeea  avec  Eloquence.  Ila  ae  regardoient 
entre  eux,  comme  a* ila  avoieni  eie  aeuta  dignea 
de  a'entendre,  et  a*encourageoient  par  Pid^  que 
tout  ^toii  puaillanimite  dana  la  r^siatance  a  leur 
manicre  de  voir.  Tela  aont  lea  aisnea  de  Teaprit 
de  parti  chez  les  Franfoia !  Le  dedain^  pour  leura 
adversairea  en  eat  la  baae,  et  le  dedain  a* oppose 
loujours  a  la  connoiasance  de  la  verii^.'* — "Maia 
dans  les  debate  poliiiquea/'  ahe  adda,  **oaIa  maaae 
d*une  nation  prend  part,  il  n*y  a  que  la  voix  dee 
^venemena  qui  aoit  entendue ;  lea  argumena  n'in- 
■pireat  qoe  le  deair  de  leur  r^pondre. 

The  Kin^,  who  seemed  for  a  time  to  have 
resigned  himself  to  his  fat^,  was  roused  at 
last  to  refuse  his  assent  to  certain  brutal  de- 
crees against  the  recusant  priests — and  his 
palace  and  his  person  were  immediately  in- 
vaded by  a  ferocious  mob — and  he  was  soon 
after  compelled  with  all  his  family  to  assist  at 
the  anniversary  of  the  14th  July,  where,  ex- 
cept the  plaudits  of  a  few  children,  every 
thins  was  dark  and  menacing.  The  following 
few  Tines  appear  to  us  excessively  touching. 

"  II  falloit  le  caraciere  de  Louis  XVL,  ee  carac- 
t^re  de  martyr  qu*il  n*a  jamais  d6menti,  pour  sup- 
porter ainai  une  psreille  aituaiion.  Sa  maniere  de 
tnaroher,  sa  contenance  avoient  ({uelque  choee  de 
■WtiottUer.  Dana  d'aotres  occasions,  on  aoroit  pu 
lui  soubaiter  pins  de  grandeur ;  mais  il  aoflliaoitdana 

.  ca  moment  de  reater  en  tout  le  m§me,  pour  parottre 
sublime.  Je  auivia  de  loin  aa  tdie  poudr^  au  ini> 
Hen  de  oea  tdtea  a  cbeveux  noiraj  aon  babit,  encore 

-  hrode  comma  jadiSi  resaortoit  a  cot^  du  costume 
dee  gens  da  peuple  qui  se  preseoient  aatoar  da  lui. 

*  ^owid  U  roonta  les  d^r^  de  Tantel,  on  cmt  voir 

^  k.  victims  sainte,  s'offraiit  volontairement  en  sacri- 
See!    II  redeseandit;  at,  travaraant  da  nottvaau 


Mfus  I  les  rangs  en  d^aordre,  il  rsviDt  a'aneoir  suprda  de 


la  reine  et  de  see  enfans. 
ne  I'a  plus  rev  a — que  snr 


Depuia  ce  jour,  le  peu^a 
r^afaud !"  *^ 

Vol.  ii«  pp.  54, 55. 

Soon  after,  the  allies  entered  France ;  the 
Kins  refused  to  take  shelter  in  the  army  of 
M.  de  la  Fayette  at  Compiegne.  His  palace 
was  stormed,  and  his  guards  butchered,  on 
the  10th  of  August.  He  was  conunitted  to 
the  Temple,  arraigned,  and  executed !  aod 
the  reign  of  terror,  witn  all  its  unspeakable 
atrocities,  ensued. ' 

We  must  pass  over  much  of  what  is  most 
interesting  in  the  book  before  us;  for  we  find, 
that  the  most  rapid  sketch  we  can  trace,  would 
draw  us  into  great  length.  Madame  ae  Stael 
thinks  tliat  the  war  was  nearly  unavoidable 
on  the  part  of  England;  and,  after  a  brief 
character  of  our  Fox  and  Pitt,  she  says, 

"  II  poovoit  dtre  avantageoz  toutefoia  a  I'Angla. 
terra  que  M.  Pitt  fut  le  chet  de  I'eiai  dans  lacriae  la 
plus  dangereuse  oii  ce  pays  ae  aoit  irouve ;  maia  ii 
ne  r^toit  paa  moins,  qu'un  eaprit  auaai  eiendu  que 
celui  de  M,  Fox  aouiint  lea  principea  malgre  lea 
circonatancea ;  et  em  preserver  lea  dieux  Donates 
dea  amis  de  la  liberte,  au  milieu  de  Tincendie.  Ce 
n'eat  point  pour  conf  enter  lea  deux  pariia  que  je  lea 
loua  ainai  loua  lea  deox,  qooiquMla  aient  soataRu 
dee  opinions  trea-oppos^es.  Le  aooiraire  en  France 
devroit  peut-etre  avoir  lieu;  lea  tieuuiona  diveraes  y 
aont  preaque  toujoura  egalement  blaniablea :  Maia 
dana  un  paya  libre,  lea  pariisans  du  miniature  et 
lea  membrea  de  Popposition  peuvent  avoir  toua  rai- 
8on  a  leur  maniere ;  et  ila  font  aouvent  chacan  du 
bien  aelon  Tepoque.  Ce  qui  imports  seuiement, 
c*eat  de  ne^  paa  prolonger  le  pouvoir  acquis  par 
la  lutte,  aprea  que  le  danger  eat  paase.** 

Vol.  u.  p.  113. 

There  is  an  excellent  chapter  on  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  parties  and  the  people  of  Franee 
at  this  period ;  which  she  refers  to  the  sudden 
exasperation  of  those  principles  of  natural 
hostility  by  which  the  nigh  and  the  low  are 
always  in  some  decree  actuated,  and  whidi 
are  only  kept  from  breaking  out  by  the  mu- 
tual concessions  v/hich  the  law,  in  ordinary 
times,  exacts  from  both  parties.  The  law  was 
now  annihilated  in  that  country,  and  the  natu- 
ral antipathies  were  called  into  uncontrolled 
activity ;  the  intolerance  of  one  party  havinc 
no  longer  any  check  but  the  intolerance  of 
the  other. 

"  Les  qne.relles  des  patrtciens  et  des  pt6b^en8, 
!q  guerre  des  eeclaves,  celle  des  payaana,  celle  qui 
dure  encore  entre  les  nobles  et  les  bourgeois,  touies 
ont  eu  Element  poor  origine  la  difficuui  da  nain* 
tenir  la  aoci^i^  humaine,  aana  deaordre  et  aana  in* 
iustice.^  Les  hommes  ne  pounroient  exisier  aujoar- 
d*hui,  nis^parria,  ni  r^unis,  ai  le  respect  de  la  loi  na 
8*^tabti8soit  paa  dana  les  letes:  toua  les  crimes  nat- 
troient  de  la  soci^i^  mdme  qui  doit  les  pr^venir. 
Le  ponvoir  abstrait  des  gouvernemena  reprtenta- 
tiis  n'irrite  en  rien  Torgueil  des  hommaa;  et 
c'est  par  cette  instil ut ion  que  doivent  a'^ieiodra 
les  flambeaux  dea  furiea.  Ila  ee  aont  allumea 
dans  un  paya  ou  tout  £toii  amour>propre ;  et 
Tamour-propre  irrit^,  che2  te  peuple,  ne  reasemble 
poit  a  nos  nuances  fugitives ;  c'est  le  besoin  de 
donner  la  mort ! 

"  Dea  massacres,  non  mains  afireux  oue  oaoz  ds 
la  terreur,  ont  ^t^  commie  au  nom  de  la  reti^^ioo ; 
la  race  humaine  s*est  ^puia^  pendant  plusieurs 
aiScles  en  efforts'  inutiles  pour  contraindre  tous  las 
hommes  a  la  m#me  croyance.  Un  tel  but  ne  pou- 
voit  6ue  attaint ;  at  Tid^  k  plus  aiaipla,  la  tol^ 
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ranra,  feHe  qa»  -GfnITtiinie  761111  r«  piwfc trite,  •• 
laanni  pour  toujonn,  <ju  fwrd  dto  I'Aiw^qoff,  le 
fanatisme  dont  ie  mMia^<  l*B(freux  tii^irt.  II  en 
•tt  tie  m^e  da  fenatiame  politique ;  lo  hberti  aeule 
|i«ut  le  calmer.  Apre«  an  ceriam  tempe,  quel^ues 
Teritce  ne  seront  plus  contesiees;  et  I'on  paj-lera 
des  vieitles  inaiiiuttonscomme  des  aneiens  syeiemee 
de  physique,  entidrement  eiTac^s  par  r^ridence  dea 
Mia.'^— Vol.  ti.  p.  115—118. 

W©  can  aflbrd  to  say  notbmg  of  Ae  Direc- 
tory, or  of  the  successes  of  the  national  army  ] 
but  It  is  impossible  to  pass  quite  over  the  18th 
Fructidor  (4th  September)  1797,  when  the 
majority  of  the  Directory  sent  General  Auge- 
reau  with  an  armed  force  to  disperse  the  legis* 
fatire  bodies,  and  arrest  certain  of  their  mem- 
bers. This  step  Madame  de  Stael  considers 
as  the  beginning  of  that  system  of  military 
-despotism  which  'vi'as  afterwards  carried  so 
far ;  and  seems  seriously  to  beK©Te,  that,  if 
it  liad  not  been  then  adopted,  the  reign  of  bw 
might  yet  have  been  restored,  and  the  usarpa- 
tion  of  Bonaparte  prevented.  To  us  it  seems 
infinitelv  more  probable,  (hat  the  Bourbons 
would  tnen  have  been  brought  bade  without 
any  conditions — or  rather,  perhaps,  that  a 
civil  war,  and  a  scene  of  far  more  sanguinary 
▼toleBce  would  have  ensued.  She  does  not 
dispate  that  the  rovaKst  party  was  vory  strong 
in  Ixith  the  councils;  but  seems  to  think,  that 
an  address  or  declaration  by  the  army  would 
have  discomfited  them  more  becomingly  than 
«a  actual  attack.  We  eonfesa  we  are  not  so 
ddioate.  Law  and  order  had  been  sufficiently 
ttodden  on  already,  by  the  Jacobin  clubs  and 
revolutionary  tribunals ;  and  the  battalions  of 
General  Augereau  were  just  as  well  entitled 
to  domineer  as  the  armed  sections  and  butch- 
ering mobs  of  I^aris.  There  was  no  longer, 
in  short,  any  sanctitjrer  principle  of  civil  right 
acknowledged ;  and  it  was  time  that  the  force 
and  terror  which  had  substantially  reigned  for 
three  years,  should  appear  in  their  native 
odours.  They  certainly  became  somewhat 
lees  atrocious  when  thus  openly  avowed. 

We  oome  at  last  to  Bonaparte— «  name  that 
iffiH  go  down  lo  posterity,  and  of  whom  it  is 
not  yet  clear,  perhaps,  now  posterity  will 
judge.  The  greatest  of  conquerors,  in  an  age 
when  great  conquests  api^sared  no  longer 
possible — the  most  splendid  of  usurpers, 
where  usurpation  had  not  been  heard  ol  for 
centuries — who  entered  in  triumph  almost  all 
the  capitals  of  Continental  Europe :  and  led, 
at  last,  to  his  bed,  the  daughter  of  her  proud- 
est sovereign — ^who  set  up  kings  and  put  them 
do«Ti  at  his  pleasure,  and.  for  sixteen  years, 
defied  alike  the  sword  of  his  foreign  enemies 
and  the  daggers  of  his  domestic  factions! 
This  is  a  man  on  whom  future  generations 
must  yet«it  in  judgment.  But  the  evidence 
bv  which  they  are  to  judge  must  be  trans- 
mitted to  them  by  his  contemporaries.  Mar 
dame  de  Stael  has  collected  a  great  deal  «f 
tfaos  evidence;  and  has  reported  it,  we  think, 
on  the  whole,  in  a  tone  of  great  impartiality : 
thorgh  not  without  sokne  indications  of  per- 
sonal dislike.  Her  whole  talents  seem  to  be 
roused  and  concentrated  when  she'begins  to 
'P^ot  this  extraordinary  man;  and  much 
tad  ii>iy  «B  his  chanctcr  Ium  baen  lately  d«- 


ouseed,  w»  do  think  it  has  never  baan  half  <9a 
well  described  as  in  the  vclaraes  before  im»; 
We  shall  venture  on  a  pretty  lon^  extract,  be- 
ginning with  the  account  of  their  first  inter*  - 
view ;  for  on  this,  as  on  most  other  subjectsy 
Madame  de  Stadl  has  the  unspeakable  ad- 
vantage cf  writing  from  her  own  observation. 
After  mentioning  the  great  popularity  he  had 
acquired  by  his  victories  m  Italy,  and  the 
peace  by  which  he  had  secured  them  at 
Campo  Formio^  she  aa}'a — 

**  C'eat  avec  ce  semiment,  du  moina,  que  je  le  v^ 
pour  la  premiere  foia  a  Paris.  Je  ne  trouvai  pas  de 
paroles  pour  lui  r^pondre,  quand  il  rim  a  moi  me 
dire  qu'il  avoit  chercfa^  mon  p^re  a  Coppet,  et  qQ*il 
regrettoit  d'avoir  paas^  en  Suisee  sans  le  voir.  Male* 
lorsque  je  fua  un  peu  remise  du  trouble  de  Tadnu- 
raiion,  un  sentiment  de  crainfe  tres-proDonc^  Im 
succeda !  Bonaparte  alors  n*avoit  aucune  puis- 
sance ;  on  le  croyoil  m^me  assox  menace  par  les 
enapfons  ombraeeux  da  directoire ;  ainsi,  laerainte 
quMl  intpiroit  nTstoit  caus^  que  par  le  ain^iier 
eflet  de  sa  personne  ear  presque  tous  oeuz  <|tti  Tap- 
prochent !  J'avois  vu  cles  hommes  irea-dignes  da 
respect ;  j^avois  vu  aussi  des  hommes  feroces :  il  n*-y 
avoit  rien  dans  rimpression  que  Bonaparte  prodniait 
aur  moi,  qui  put  me  raopeler  ni  les  una  ni  teeaaires. 
J'aperfus  asaez  rite,  aans  les  difierentea  occaaions 
quej'euade  lerencontrer  pendant  son  s^oura  Paria, 

3ue  Sun  caractere  ne  pouvoit  dtre  defini  par  tea  mots 
ont  nous  avons  coutume  de  nous  aervir^  il  n*^oit 
ni  tion,  ni  violent,  ni  doux,  ni  cruel,  a  la  fa^on 
des  tndiridus  a  nous  connus.  Un  tel  4tre  n*ayant 
|ioint  de  pareil,  ne  pouvoit  ni  ressentir,  ni  faira 
eprouver  aucune  sympathie.  C*etoit  plus  ou  moins 
qu*un  homme !  Sa  tonmure,  aon  esprit,  aon  laa- 
gage  soni  empreinis  d'une  nature  ^tran^^re — avan- 
tage  de  plua  pour  aubjuguer  lea  Francis,  ainai  qaa 
nouB  Tavons  dit  aiileura. 

**  Loin  de  me  rassurer  en  voyant  Bonaparte  ptaa 
souvent,  i|  m*iniimidoit  toujoiirs  dsvantage!  Je 
aentois  corifus^ment  qn'aucune  Amotion  de  coaur  ne 
pouvoit  agir  aur  lui.  II  regarde  une  cr^ture  fau- 
maioe  com  me  un  fait  ou  comme  une  choee,  mafis 
noQ  comme  un  aemblable.  II  ne  hait  paa  plus  qu'il 
n*aime.  II  n'y  a  que  lui  pour  lui ;  tout  le  reate 
dea  creatures  sont  des  chiifres.  La  force  de  sa  vo- 
lont^  conslste  dans  T imperturbable  calcul  de  aon 
^oTsme ;  c'est  urr  habile  j&ueur  d'^cbccs,  dont  le 
genre  humain  eat  la  partie  adverse  qu'il  ae  propose 
de  faire  ^chec  et  mat.  Ses  auccSs  tiennent  autant 
aux  quality  que  lui  manouent,  qu'aux  talena  qn'U 
peaacde.  Ni  la  piii^,  ni  1  aitrait,  ni  la  religion,  ni 
rattachement  a  ane  idee  quelconqne  ne  sauroient 
le  d^toumer  de  sa  direction  principale.  II  eat  pour 
son  intcrdt,  ce  que  le  juste  doit  etre  pour  la  vertn : 
ai  le  but  Stmt  boo,  aa  pera^v^rance  aeroit  belle. 

"Cbaoue  ibia  que  je  Tentendoia  pai'ler,  j'&oU 
frapp^  de  aa  auperiorit^.  Elle  n'avoii  pourtant 
aucun  rapport  avec  celle  dea  honimea  inatruita  et 
culiiv^  par  i'^tade  ou  la  society*  tels  que  I'Angte- 
terre  et  la  France  peuveni  en  ofirir  des  ezemples. 
Maia  aes  diaoours  mdiquofent  le  tact  dea  circon- 
aiancee,  oomme  le  ehaaseur  a  oelui  de  aa  proie. 
Quetqaefoia  il  racoatoit  lea  ftita  politioaas  et  aiili- 
taires  de  aa  rie  d'une  fa^n  trea-interesaante ;  U 
•voH  m^e,  dana  lea  recite  qui  permettoient  de  la 

Ssiei^,  un  pea  de  I'ima^VMiion  iiaKenne.  Cepen- 
■at  rien  ne  povvoit  inompber  de  mmni  inviaaibla 
eloignement  poaree  que  j'apereevoia  en  ha.  Je 
•entola  dana  aon  dme  one  epee  fnmls  et  tranekaaia 
qui  ^la^eit  en  blesaant !  Je  aentoia  daaa  aon  eaprit 
line  ironie  profonde  a  laquelle  rien  de  grand  ni  da 
pes  mime  tapropn  gtoire,  ne  pouvoit  iehop* 
Car  il  Ri^priaoit  Is  natien  dont  il  'vealak  lee 
gee,  et  noHe  ^tlneelle  d*enthouaiaaQia  «a  ae 
mMek  4  aan  beaoin  d*£ionner  i'eap^  haeialaa. 

'*Ce  ftttdana  IMntervalle  entre  le  reiour  de  fiona- 
pone  et  mm  deport  pear  I'Egrpte.c'eat-i-dire.'vcks 
iaia-de  1797,  qoejalo  via  ptaaieara  hm^  raria; 
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«#jiiniii  \m  diflettM  d*  retpiMr  mi«  ytptomot^tn 
•A  prmtncm  oe  p«t  ae  diaaipor.  J'^iois  ua  jutir  a. 
table  caua  luiet  Tabb^  Sieyea:  aininiliere  aiiuaiioB, 
M  j*avois  pu  pr6voir  rnvenir  !  J^examiooU  avec 
attention  la  figure  de  Bonaparte  ;  mais  chaqae  fbia 

aa'it  d^couvruic  en  moi  dea  regards  obaervateurs, 
avoit  Part  d*dter  a  aea  yeux  looie  expreaaion, 
coaimea'UafoaaantdaTaiHisdemarbra.  Sonviaage 
4uik  aiora  iaunobile ;  exoepta  ao  aouiira  ▼tciie  qu  il 
pUjfoit  aur  aes  luvrea  a  tout  baaard,  pour  dereuter 

Suiconqu^  voudroit  obaarver  lea  aignea  cxi^rieura 
eaapens^. 

"  Sa  figura,  aiora  maigre  at  p&le,  ^toit  aasez 
Miiabie;  depuia,  il  eat  engraiase,  oe  qui  lai  va 
tna-inal :  car  on  a  baaoin  da  croira  qn  tei  homma 
tottrmanii  par  aon  caractcre,  pour  tolerar  iin  peu 
que  ee  caraciera  iaaae  lelleineiu  aoufiirir  loa  autrea. 
Comnie  aa  stature  est  petite,  et  cependant  aa  taiile 


gdn^  aana  limidit^  U  a  quelque  choaa  da  d6daig< 
oaux  quand  il  ae  oontient,  at  de  valgaira,  quand  il 
aa  met  a  Taise.  La  d^dain  lui  va  mieux^-ausai  na 
a*en  fait-U  paa  faate. 

"  Par  uno  vocation  naturelle  pour  r6iat  de  i>rince, 
il  adresaoit  d^ja  dee  qneationa  inaignifiantea  a  tooa 
oeoi  qu*on  Jui  prtentoit,  Etea-voua  nnari6  T  de- 
nandoit^il  a  Tttii  dea  oonvivea.  Combiiem.  aves- 
^poiia  d'anfiuia  f  diaoii-U  a  rautra.  Depuia  quand 
Itea-voua  arrive  t  Quand  paries-vous  f  £i  auirea 
interroeaiiona  de  ce  genre,  qui  eiablisaent  la  supe- 
riority de  celui  qui  les  fait  sur  cclui  qui  veut  bien  ae 
laiaaer  queationner  ainai. 

**  Je  Tai  vu  un  jour  a'appiocbar  d'sne  Fran^oiae 
trea-connua  par  aa  beaaie,  aon  esprit  et  ia  vtvacite 
de  ses  opinions ;  il  se  pla^ a  tout  droit  devant  etle 
com  me  fe  pins  rotde  dee  g6n^raax  allemanda,  et 
lui  dtt :  '  Madame,  Je  naime  peu  que  let  frmmee  ee 
mflent  de  politique/'-^^  Vout  avex  raiton,  ghiiral,* 
lui  r6pondit*elle:  'main  dans  un  paye  ouon  leur 
ampe  la  Ute,  it  eet  naturel  qu^dkg  aient  envie  de 
taooir  oourquoi.^  Bonaparte  aiora  ne  re(>liqua 
rien.  C'est  un  homme  mie  la  r^Mtance  v6ritable 
apaise  ;  ceux  qui  ont  souttert  son  despotisme,  doi* 
vent  en  £tre  autant  accuses  que  Ini-meme.'* 

Vol.  ii.  pp.  198—20*. 

The  following  little  anecdote  is  every  way 
cfaaracteriatic 

**Vn  soir  il  partoit  avec  Barraa  de  son  aacendant 
aur  les  peuples  italiens,  aui  avoicnt  touIu.  le  faire 
due  de  Milan  et  roi  dUtalie.  *  ^lais  je  ne  penee,^ 
dit-it,  *a  rien  de  eemkHahle  done  aucun  pay^.*— 
•  Vous  failet  hien  de  n'y  pat  Monster  en  France^^ 
r^pondti  Barraa ;  *  oar,  «i  le  direetoire  vout  enuoyait 
demain an  TempU^  Uny auroU  pot quaire  pemm' 
nes  qui  s *y  opponuseni*  Bonaparfa  6ioit  aaaia  aur 
un  canape  a  edi6  de  Barraa :  a  eea  parolea  il  a'€- 
fantfa  vers  la  chemin^,  n'^ant  paa  inattre  de  aon 
irritation ;  puia,  repranani  cet te  eap^  de  calma 
apparent  dent  lea  hommea  les  plus  paasion^  parmi 
lea  kaliiiana  du  Midi  aont  capablea,  3  dfolara  qu'il 
▼ouloit  dire  charg6  d' una  exp^tion  miKtaire.  Le 
direetoire  lui  propoaa  la  deacente  en  Analaterra ;  il 
ftlla  visiter  lea  cotes ;  et  reeonnoiaaani  biantdt  mie 
oette  expMition  6ioit  insana6»,  II  revint  d6cid»-a 
tanter  la  conqudte  de  TEgypte." 

Vol.  ii.  pp.  907. 208. 

We  mast  add  a  few  miscellaneous  pasaagea, 
Id  develope  a  little  farther  thia  extraoidinary 
riiaraeter.  Madame  de  Stael  had  a  long  con- 
vemtion  with  him  on  the  state  of  Switzer- 
land, in  which  he  seemed  quite  insensible  to 
iiay  leelings  of  generosity. 

"  Calia  oonreraation,*'  however,  aba  adds,  *'  ma 
fit  cependant  ooncevoir  Tai^^ment  qu'on  paut  hii 
ftottf er  quand  il  prend  Tair  bonhomme,  et  parle 
oomme  d*ane  choae  aimpla  de  lui-mdme  et  de  aea 
Oat  aia,  l»  ptaa  ndtfaiaUa  de  te«i»  a 


capiif^  hwateMp  de  gena,  A  eatte  mdine  fpow^ 
Je  ravia  eneara  quelquefoia  Boaaparte  en  aociete,  ai 
U  me  panit  toujoura  profend^ment  ooeupe  dea  rap- 
ports qu*il  Touloit  etablir  entre  lui  et  lea  autrea 
nommca,  lea  tenant  a  distance  ou  les  rapprochant 
de  Ini,  aaivani  qtt*il  croyoit  ae  tea  attacfaer  plus 
aarement.  Quand  il  aa  tronvoic  avec  leadiraetawa 
auaoiit^  il  ctaignoit  d'avoir  Tasr  d*un  general  aoM 
lea  ordrea  de  son  gouvernamant,  et  il  esaayoit  tour 
a  tour  dana  ae»  manierea,  avec  cetta  sorte  de  supc- 
n'eurs,  la  dignite  ou  la  familiarity ;  mais  il  manquoit 
le  ton  vrat  de  Tune  et  de  I'autre.  C*e9t  un  homma 
qui  ne  eauroii  ette  nntur^  que  done  U  eammande- 
aiea/."— Vol.  ii.  pp.  811,  «2. 

The  following  remark  relates  rather  ro  the 
French  nation  tnan  their  ruler.  We  quote  it 
for  its  exquisite  truth  rather  than  its  severity. 

"  Sa  oonveraation  avec  le  Multi  dana  la  pyramida . 
de  Cheopa  devoit  enchanter  lea  Parisiena ;  parca^ 
qu*elle  reuoiaaoit  lea  deux  cboaesqtu  les  capiivent : 
un  certain  ffenre  de  grandf^ur,  et  de  la  moouerie 
tout  ensemble.  Lea  Francis  sont^bien  us^s  d^^tre 
^us,  ef  de  rire  de  ee  qu'tlt  sonI  em»«  f  Le  char^ 
lataniame  leur  platt,  et  ik  aidant  vnfontiera  i  ae 
tromper  eua-m^mea ;  pounru  qu'il  leuraoii  nannia* 
tout  en  ae  ooaduiaant  oemma  dea  dupes,  de  uon- 
trer  par  ouelauea  bon  mota  que  pourtant  ils  no  le 
sont  pas.'' — Vol.  il  p.  228. 

On  hia  return  from  Egypt  it  was  understood 
by  every  body  that  he  waa  to  svbvert  the  ex- 
isting eonatitutioa.  But  he  passed  &ve  weeks 
at  P^ris  in  a  quiet  and  apparently  undecided 
way— and^  with  all  this  preparatory  studiy, 
acted  his  part  but  badly  after  all.  Kothlug 
can  be  more  curious  than  the  following  paa- 
sage.  When  he  had  at  last  determined  to 
put  down  the  Directory, — 

"  Le  19  brumaire,  il  arrive  dans  le  conseiT  dea 
cinq  cenis,  les  bras  crois^s,  avec  un  air  tres-sombre, 
et  suivi  de  deux  grands  grenadiers  qui  pot^geoient 
aa  petite  stature.  Lea  depute  appall  jacobins 
pou8s<1rent  das  hurlemena  eii  le  voyaut  entrer  dana 
ia  salle  ;  son  frcre  Lucien,  bien  heureusement  pour 
lui,  ^toit  ators  pr&ident ;  il  agitoit  en  vain  la  aon- 
nette  pDur  retablir  Tordre ;  les  cris  de  fraUre  et 
d'ueurpateur  se  faisoient  entendre  de  toutea  parts ; 
et  Tun  des  deputes,  compatriote  de  Bonaparte,  le 
corse  Arena,  s  approcha  oe  ce  g^n^ral  et  la  aecoua 
fortement  par  le  collet  de  aon  habit.  On  a  auppoa^, 
mais  sans  fondement,  qu*il  avoit  un  poijznard  pour 
le  tuer.  Son  action  cependant  ^raya  Bonaparte ; 
et  il  dit  aux  grenadiera  qui  6ioient  a  cB\€  de  lui,  en 
laSseant  tomber  sa  tele  §ur  Vepaule  de  Vund'eux  .* 
•  Tirez-moi  d'ici  /'  Les  erenadiers  Tcnleverent  du. 
milieu  dea  deputes  qui  I  entouroient :  Hi  le  parte- 
rent  hare  de  la  talle  en  plein  air ;  et,'des  qu*it  y  fut, 
sa  presence  dVaprit  lui  revint.  II  monta  \  chcvoi 
a  1  instant  m6me ;  et,  parcourant^les  rangs  de  sea 

frrenadtera,  il  lea  deiermina  bientot  a  ce  qu*il  vou- 
oit  d*eux.  Dans  cette  circonstance,  comma  dana 
beauooup  d*autre.H,  on  a  remarqu^  que  Bonaparte, 
pouvoit  ee  troubler  quand  un  autre  danger  que  celui 
de  la  gaesre  ^loit  en  face  de  Kii ;  et  quolquea 
petsonnes  en  ont  conclu  bien  ridiculement  qu*il 
manquoit  de  courage.  Certes  on  ne  peat  flier  aon 
audace;  mate,  oomme  il  n*eat  rien,  ^  mdm* 
brave,  d*une  f^on  g^ereuaa,  il  a*anauit  <|u*il  na 
a'exnoee  jamaia  que  quand  cela  peut  dtm  utiis.  U 
aeroit  tres-ladie  d*dtre  tue.  parce  quo  c'eat  un  re- 
vere, el  qu*il  veut  en  tout  du  aucces.  ^  11^  en  aeroit 
aussi  fEcti^.  parce  que  la  niort  diplait  a  son  im* 
agination :  M  .ia  il  n*hMte  pas  a  haaardar  aa  «ie» 
loraqae,  auivant  aa  maniera  da  voir,  la  partia  vaat 
bfiaque  de  ranjea,  s'il  eat  paimia  da  i^aapriaiar 
ainai."— V<4.  ii  pp.  840-243. 

AJtheagli  ha  failed  thus  ihatigeltr  m  iStm 
dleatiMii^  pait  «f  tk0  busHMN,  liM  ^HMairtHil 
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psrt  mis  sffectnally  done.  He  sent  in  a 
oolumn  ef  grenadiers  with  fixed  bayonets  at 
one  end  of  the  hall  of  the  ernal  cqjincil,  and 
made  them  advance  steadily  to  the  other; 
driving  the  unhappy  senators,  in  their  fine 
okaaim  draperies,  before  them,  and  forcing 
them  to  leap  out  of  the  windows,  and  scam- 
per through  the  gardens  in  these  strange 
nabiliments !  Colonel  Pride's  purge  itself  was 
not  half  so  rough  in  its  operation. 

There  was  now  an  end,  not  only  of  liberty, 
but  of  republican  tyranny ;  and  the  empire  of 
the  sword  in  the  hand  of  one  man,  was  sub- 
stantially established.  It  is  melancholy  to 
think,  but  history  shows  it  to  be  true,  that  the 
most  abject  servitude  is  usually  established 
at  the  close  of  a  long,  and  even  generous 
struggle  for  freedom;  partly,  no  doubt,  be- 
cause despotism  offers  an  ima^e  of  repose  to 
those  who  are  worn  out  with  contention,  but 
chiefiy  because  that  military  force  to  which 
all  parties  had  in  their  extremity  appealed, 
naturally  lends  itself  to  the  bad  ambition  of  a 
fortunate  commander.  This-  it  was  which 
made  the  fortune  of  Bonaparte.  His  answer 
to  all  remonstrances  was — "  Voulez-vous  que 
je  Tous  livre  aux  Jacobins'?"  But  his  true 
answer  was,  that  the  army  was  at  his  de- 
yotion,  and  that  he  defied  tne  opinion  of  the 
nation. 

He  began  by  setting  up  the  Consulate :  But 
from  the  very  first,  says  Madame  de  Stael, 
assumed  the  airs  and  the  tone  of  royalty. 

'*I1  pril  les  Tuileries  pour  sa  demeure;  et  ce  fiit 
un  coup  de  partie  que  le  choix  de  cetie  habitation. 
On  a¥oit  vu  la  le  roi  de  France ;  les  habitudes  mon- 
archiquef*  y  etoient  encore  presentee  a  tous  les  yeux, 
et  il  suffisoit,  pour  ainsi  dire,  de  laisser  faire  les 
murs  pour  tout  r^tablir.  Vers  les  demiers  jours  du 
deniicr  siecle,  je  vis  cntrer  le  premier  consul  dans 
ce  palois  bati  par  les  rois ;  et  quoique  Bonaparte  fut 
bien  loin  encore  de  la  magnificence  qu*il  a  d^velop- 
pee  depuis,  Ton  voyoit  deja  dans  tout  ce  qui  Ten- 
touroit  un  empressemcnt  de  se  faire  courtisan  a 
Torientale,  aui  dut  lui  persuader  que  gouvemer  la 
terre^^tnit  chose  bien  fiicile.  Quand  sa  voiture  fut 
arrivce  dans  la  cour  des  Tuileries,  ses  valets  ouvri- 
rent  la  portiere  et  pr^ipiierent  le  marchepied  avec 
une  violence  qui  sembloit  dire  que  les  choses  phy- 
siques eltes-mcmes  Etoient  insolentes  quand  elles 
retardoient  un  instant  la  marche  de  leur  mattre !  Lui 
ue  regardoit  ni  ne  remercioit  personne;  comme  s*il 
avoit  craint  qu*on  put  le  croire  sensible  aux  hom- 
mages  mdme  qu*il  exigeoit.  En  montant  Tescalier 
au  milieu  de  la  foule  qui  se  pressoit  pour  le  suivre, 
ses  yeux  ne  se  portoient  ni  sur  aucnn  ohjet,  ni  sur 
•ucune  personne  en  particiilier.  II  y  avoit  quelque 
chose  de  vague  et  d'insouciant  dans  sa  phynonomie, 
et  ses  regards  n'exprimoient  ^ne  re  qu*il  lui  con- 
vient  toujonrs  de  montrer, — IMndifference  pour  le 
sort,  et  le  d^dain  pour  les  hommcs." 

Vol.  ii.  pp.  258,  259. 

He  had  some  reason,  indeed,  to  despise 
men,  from  the  specimens  he  had  mostly  about 
him :  For  his  adherents  were  chiefly  desert- 
ers from  the  ro^'alist  or  the  republican  party; 
-  -the  first  willing  to  transfer  their  servflity  to 
a  ^ew  dynasty, — the  latter  to  take  the  names 
and  emoluments  of  republican  ofiices  from 
tlM  hand  of  a  plebeian  usurper.  For  a  while 
he  thonrht  it  prudent  to  dissemble  with  each ; 
and,  with  that  utter  contempt  of  truth  which 
beknged  to  his  acorn  of  mankind,  held,  in  the 
iUM  dajTi  the  moat  edifyii^  dascouraes  of 


citixenahip  and  equality  to  one  set  of  heM8i%. 
and  of  the  sacred  rights  of  aovereigna  to  an- 
other. He  extended  the  same  unprincipled 
dissimulation  to  the  subject  of  religion.  To 
the  prelates  with  whom  he  arranged  his  cele* 
brated  Concordat^  he  spoke  in  the  most  scri* 
ous  manner  of  the  truth  and  the  awfuhiessof 
the  Gospel ;  and  to  Cabanis  and  the  philoso* 
phers,  he  said,  the  same  evening, — *'  Savez- 
vous  ce  que  c'est  la  Concordat?  C'est  la 
Vaccine  de  la  Religion— dsLUs  cinquante  ans  il 
n'y  aura  plus  en  France!"  He  resolved, 
however,  to  profit  by  it  while  it  lasted ',  ana 
had  the  blasphemous  audacity  to  put  this, 
among  other  things,  into  the  national  cate* 
chism.  approved  of  bv  the  whole  Gallican 
churcn: — "Qm.  Que  doit-on  ^enser  de  ceux 
qui  manqueroient  a  leur  devoir  envers  I'Em- 
pereur  Napoleon?  Revonse.  Quails  reslste- 
roient  k  Pordre  elabli  de  IMeu  lui-meme— et 
se  rendroient  dignes  de  la  damnation  itemelle!'' 
With  the  actual  tyranny  of  the  sword  began 
the  more  pitiful  persecution  of  the  slavish 
journals — tne  M-anton  and  merciless  infiiclion 
of  exile  on  women  and  men  of  letters — and 
the  perpetual,  restless,  insatiable  interference 
in  the  whole  life  and  conversation  of  every 
one  of  the  slightest  note  or  importance.  The 
following  passages  are  written,  perhaps,  with 
more  bitterness  than  any  other  in  the  book  ] 
but  they  appear  to  us  to  be  substantially  just. 

"Bonaparte,  lorsqu^il  disposoit  d'un  million 
d^hommes  arm^s,  n'en  attacnoit  pas  moins  d*im- 
portance  a  I'art  de  guider  Tcspnt  public  par  les 
gazettes;  il  dictoit  souvent  lui-meme  dcs  ariicles de 
journaux  qu'on  pouvoii  reconnoitre  aux  saccades 
violenies  du  style.  On  voyoit  qtril  auroit  voulu 
meitre  dans  ce  qu*il  ecrivoit,  des  coups  an  lieu  de 
mots !  II  a  dans  tout  son  gire  un  fona  de  vul((ani^ 
que  le  gigantesque  de  son  ambition  m6nie  ne  sauroit 
toujours  cacher.  Ce  nVst  pas  qu*ii  nc  sache  tree- 
bien,  un  jour  donne,  se  monirer  avec  beancnup  de 
convenance ;  mais  il  n'est  a  eon  aiee  que  dans  le 
m^pris  pour  les  autres,  et,  des-qu*il  pent  y  rentrar, 
il  s*y  complait.  Toutefois  ce  n'eroit  p«s  unique* 
ment  par  ffout  qu'il  se  livroit  a  faire  servir,  dans  ses 
notes  du  IVIoniteur,  le  cynisme  de  la  revolution  nu 
mainiien  de  sa  puissance.  II  ne  permettoii  qa*a  lui 
d'etre  jacobin  en  France. — Vol.  ii.  p.  264. 

"  Je  fus  la  premiere  femme  que  Bonaparte  exila ; 
Mais  bientot  aprcs  il  en  bannit  un  grand  nombre, 
d'opinionsopposees.  D'ou  venoit  ce  luxe  en  fait  da 
m6chancet6,  si  ce  n'est  d*une  sorie  de  hainc  contra 
tous  les  dtres  ind^pendans  f  Et  comme  les  fern mea, 
d*ane  part,  ne  pouvoieni  senrir  en  rien  ses  desseint 
politiques,  el  oue,  de  TaDire,  elles  6ioient  moins  ac- 
oessibles  que  les  bommes  aux  craintes  et  aux  espe- 
rancesdont  le  pouvoir  est  dispensateur,  elles  lui 
donnoient  de  Thumeur  comme  oes  rebelles,  et  il  se 
plaisoit  a  leur  dire  dea  choses  blessaniea  et  vuU 
gatrea.  II  halssoit  autant  Tesprit  dc  chevalerie  qu*jl 
recherchoit  T^tiqueite:  c*6toit  &ire  un  mauvaia 
choix  parmi  las  ancienncs  moeurs.  II  Ini  restoit 
aussi  de  ses  premieres  habitudes  pendant  la  revoIu< 
tion^  une  certaine  antipaihie  jacobinc  contre  la  so- 
ct^te  brillante  de  Pans ;  sur  laquelle  les  femmea 
exer^oient  beaocoup  d'aacendant.  H  redoutoit  en 
elles  Tart  de  la  plaisanterie,  qui,  Ton  doit  en  con* 
venir,  sppariient  pariiculierement  anx  Francoises. 
Si  Bonaparte  avoit  voulu  s*en  tenir  au  super  be  rdla 
de  arana  general  et  de  premier  magisirnt  de  la  rH- 
publique,  il  auroit  plan<  de  toute  la  hauteur  da 

S^nieaa-desaus  dea  petiia  traits  accrue  de  Teaprit 
a  salon.  Maia  quand  il  avoit  le  dessetn  de  ae  faire 
un  roi  parvenu,  un  bourgeois  gentilhomme  sur  le 
irona,  il  a*ajcp«aoit  pr^otadnaat  a  la  moquena'di^ 
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*•  fiut»  qiM  p«r  TaiiNOiu^  et  la  terreor.'* 

Vol.  il  pp.  306.  307. 

t1i0  thin  macdc  of  the  Consalate  was  soon 
tkn>¥m  off— and  the  Emperor  appealed  in  his 
proper  habits.  The  following  remarks,  though 
net  all  applicable  to  the  same  period,  appear 
to  us  to  be  admirable. 

"Bmuiparta  tvoit  lu  Thictoire  d'ane  maniere 
confttae.  Peu  accoutume  a  T^tude,  il  ae  rendoit 
beaucoap  moina  compte  de  ce  qu*il  avoit  appris 
dana  lea  livres,  que  de  ce  qu*il  avoit  recueilli  par 
robaerration  dee  homines.  J 1  n*en  etoit  pas  motna 
rast^  dans  at  t6te  un  certain  respect  poar  Attila  et 
psnr  Charlemsffne.  pour  lea  loia  fiSodales  et  poar  le 
dMpotisoM  de  r  Orient,  qu'il  appliqttoit  a  tort  et  a 
tmvers,  ne  ae  trompaat  jamaiat  toutefoia,  sar  ce 
qui  servoit  instajitanlmeni  a  son  pouvoir ;  maia  du 
reste,  citant,  blamani,  louant  et  raiaonnant  comma 
le  haaard  le  conduiaoii.  II  parloit  ainsi  dea  henrea 
antidrea  avec  d*aaiant  piua  d'avantage,  que  per- 
seane  ne  rinisrrompoit,  at  ce  n*eat  par  lea  applau- 
dieaemena  involontairee  qui  ^happent  toujoura 
dans  dea  occaaions  seniblableai  Une  choae  smgu- 
fiere,  c^eat  que,  dana  la  converaaiion,  plusieura 
officiera  Bonapartistea  ont  emprunt6  de  leur  chef 
eet  h^roTque  galimatiaa,  qui  verttablemenf  ne  aig* 
nifie  rien  qa'  a  is  tdte  de  huit  oentmille  hommesl^' 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  332,  333. 

**  II  fit  oeeaper  la  plupart  dea  charges  de  aa  mai- 
son  par  dea  Nobles  de  Tancien  r^me ;  «i  aimoit 
lea^tteriea  dea  courtisana  d^autrefoia,  parce  qu*ila 
8*eniendoieDt  mieuz  a  cet  art  que  lea  bommea  noa> 
▼eaujc,  mSme  lea  plus  empresses.  Cheque  foia 
qa*an  Kontiihomme  de  Tancienne  cour  rappeloif 
1  Etiquette  du  temfM  jadia,  propoaoit  ane  reverence 
da  piua,  ane  ceriaine  fafon  de  frapper  a  la  porta 
da  ^uelqiMP  anti-chambre,  une  maniere  piua  o6t6' 
meoieaae  de  printer  une  d^pdcbe,  de  plier  une 
lettre,  de  la  terminer  p  ir  telle  ou  telle  formulo,  il 
eioit  accueilti  comme  8*il  avoit  fait  faire  dea  proeres 
stt  bonhenr  de  Teapece  hamaine !  Le  code  de  r^ti- 
quette  imp^riale  eat  le  document  le  ploa  remarqu- 
■Me  de  M  basaeaae  a  la^uell^  on  peut  reduire 
Tespece  bumaine.*'— VoL  iu  pp.  334,  335. 

**  Qnand  il  y  avoit  qnatre  cents  peraonncs  dans 
asa  salon,  an  aveugle  auroit  pa  a*y  croire  aeal»  tant 
Is  silence  qa*on  obaervoit  6ioit  profond!  Lea 
mar^chaux  de  France,  au  milieu  dea  fatigues  de  la 
guerre,  au  moment  de  la  criae  d'une  bataille,  en> 
troient  dans  la  tente  de  Temperenr  pear  kii  de- 
Blander  aea  ordrea, — et  il  ne  leur  ftoit  paa  permis 
de  a'y  aaaeoir !  Sa  famille  ne  aouffroit  paa  moina 
que  lea  ^trangera  de  aon  deapotiame  et  de  aa  hau- 
teur. Lucieti  a  mieux  aim6  vivre  priaonnier  en 
Anjrleterre  que  r^gner  sous  lea  ordres  de  aon  frere. 
Louis  Bonaparte,  dont  le  caractere  est  g^nerale- 
nient  eatim6,  ae  vit  constraint  par  aa  probity  mime, 
a  renonoer  a  la  coaronne  de  Hollanae :  et,  le  croi- 
mit'onf  qoand  il  cauaoit  avec  son  frere  pendant 
deux  beurea  tdte-a-tdie,  forc^  par  sa  mauvaise  aant^ 
de  a'appuyer  peniblement  centre  la  rauraitle,  Na> 
poison  ne  lui  ofTroit  paa  une  chaise !  il  demeuroit 
lui-mdme  debont,  de  crainte  que  quelqu*un  n'eot 
rid^  de  ae  faiiiiliariaer  asses  avec  lai,  poor  s'saseoir 
an  sa  preaenee. 

'*  Le  pear  qa*il  cauaoit  dana  lea  demiers  temps 
^toit  telte,  que  peraonne  ne  lui  adresaoit  le  premier 
k  parole  sur  nan.  Quelquefois  il  a*entretenoit 
avec  la  piua  grande  simplicity  au  miliea  de  aa  cour, 
St  dans  aon  conseil  d*etat.  II  souffroit  la  contra- 
dtedon,  il  f  encourageoit  mdme,  quand  il  a'agissoit 
ds  qusstions  sdimniatratives  oa  judiciairea  sans  re- 
lation avec  aon  pouvoir.  11  falloit  voir  alora  I'atten- 
driasement  de  ceux  auxquels  il  avoit  rendu  pour  un 
moment  la  respiration  Hbre ;  maia,  quand  le  mattre 
reperoiasoit,  on  demandoit  en  vain  aux  ministres  de 
prtenter  un  rapport  a  Tempereur  oontre  uns  ms* 
^^  1^ — ^.^21  stmoit  UMins  Iss  lovaagss  viaisa 


qsa  les  fisttsriss  ssrvilss ;  parss  ^e,  dsns  les  anes, 
on  n'aoroit  vu  que  son  merits,  tandis  que  lea  autres 
sttestoient  aon  auioritS.  En  g^n^nil,  il  a  pr6fcr6 
la  puiaaance  a  la  gloire ;  car  Taction  de  la  force  lui 
piaiaoit  trop  pour  qu*il  a'occupa  de  la  poat^rit^, 
sur  IsqueUe  on  ne  peut  I'exereer/' 

Vol.  ii.  pp.  399-401. 

There  are  some  fine  remarks  on  the  base- 
ness of  those  who  solicited  employment  and 
favours  under  BonapartP,  and  have  since  join-  ♦ 
ed  the  party  of  the  Ultrasj  and  treated  the 
whole  Reyolntion  as  an  atrocious  rebellion — 
and  a  very  clear  and  masterly  view  of  the 
policy  by  which  that  great  commander  sub- 
dued the  greater  part  of  Continental  Europe. 
But  we  can  afford  no  room  now  for  any  further 
account  of  them.  As  a  general,  she  sajS;  he 
was  prodigal  of  the  lives  of  his  soldiers — 
haughty  and  domineering  to  his  otficers — and 
utterly  regardless  of  the  miseries  he  inflicted 
on  the  countries  which  were  the  scenes  of 
his  operations.  The  following  anecdote  ia 
curious — and  to  us  origmal. 

"  On  Ta  vu  dans  la  guerre  d'Autriche,  en  1809, 
quitter  Ttle  de  Lobau,  quand  i!  jiigeoit  la  bataille 
perdue.  II  traverse  le  Danube,  peul  avec  M.  de 
Czernitchef,  Tun  dea  intrepides  aides  de  camp  ds 
Tempereur  de  Ruseie,  et  le  msrccbsl  Bertaiar. 
L'empersnr  leur  dit  asses  trsnqaiilemeot  qa*e|v^« 
aiwir  gagni  quaranU  bataiUeg,  Un^etoUpat  9Xtrm' 
ordinaire  d*efi  perdre  une;  et  loraqu'il  Tut  arriv^ 
de  Tautre  cdt6  du  fleuve,  il  ae  coucha  et  domU 
jutOH^au  lendemain  matin  !  sans  s'informer  du  sort 
de  rarmee  fran^oiae,  que  aes  g^n^nmx  ssnv^rsat 
pendant  son  aommeil."— Vol.  ii.  p.  358.  ' 

Madame  de  StaSl  mentions  several  other 
instances  of  this  faculty  of  sleeping  in  mo- 
ments of  great  apparent  anxiety.  The  most 
remarkable  is,  that  he  fell  fast  asleep  before 
taking  the  field  in  1814,  while  endeavouring 
to  persuade  one  of  his  mlnistere  that  he  had 
no  chance  of  success  in  the  approaching  cam- 
pai^,  but  must  inevitably  be  ruined ! 

she  has  extracted  from  the  Moniteur  of 
J\x\y  1810.  a  very  singular  proof  of  the  au- 
dacity witn  which  he  very  early  pioohiiined 
his  own  selfish  and  ambitions  views.  It  is 
a  public  letter  addressed  by  him  to  his 
nephew,  the  young  Duke  of  Berg,  in  which 
he  says,  in  so  man^  words,  "  N'oubliez  ja- 
mais, que  vos  ^^mntrs  devoirs  sent  envers 
Moi^-vos  ueonds  enyers  la  France— oeux 
envers  les  peuples  que  je  ponrrois  toos  eon« 
fier,  ne  viennent  qu'apree."  This  was  at 
least  candid — and  in  his  disdain  for  mankind, 
a  sort  of  audacious  candour  was  sometimes 
alternated  with  his  duplicity. 

"  Un  principe  g6n^rat,  quel  qu*il  fut,  diplaiaoit 
a  Bonaparte ;  comme  une  niaiaerie,  ou  comme  un 
ennemi.  II  n'^toii  point  aanguinsire,  msis  indiHS- 
rent  a  la  vie  dea  hommes.  line  la  conaid^rott  quo 
comme  an  inoyen  d*arriver  &  aon  but,  on  comma 
un  obstacle  a  ecartcr  de  aa  route.  II  n'6loit  psa 
mdme  auaai  colere  qn*il  a  souvsnt  psm  I'diia:  il 
vouloit  eifirayer  avec  ses  paroles,  alin  de  e'^poiigner 
Is  fait  par  la  menace.  Tout  ^toit  cbes  lui  moyen 
on  but;  Finvolontaire  ne  ae  trouvoit  nulle  part,  nt 
dans  le  bien,  ni  dana  le  mal.  On  pretend  qu*il  a 
dit :  Tai  tant  de  eon$erii$  d  d^peiuer  par  on.  Ce 
propos  eat  vraisemblable ;  car  Bonaparte  a  sflavant 
aaset  m^pris^  ses  aaditenia  poar  se  oomplaire  dam 
un  genre  de  amoinii  qui  n'est  que  da  rimpodence^ 
— jasMUs  il  a*a  cm  aaz  semimens  exali^  soit  daos 
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let  indiTidae,  toic  dint  1m  nttiont ;  jt\  •  pilfe  TieK- 
preaaion  6e  cet  semiment  pour  de  t'bypooiMi.'*— 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  391,  3» 

Bonaparte,  Madame  de  Stael  thinkB,  had 
no  alternative  but  to  give  the  FrencL4iatioa 
B.  free  constitution:  or  to  occupy  them  in 
war.  aad  to  dazzle  tnem  with  military  glory. 
He  nad  not  magnanimity  to  do  the  one,  and 
he  finally  overdid  the  latter.  His  first  great 
ecror  was  the  war  with  Spain;  his  last,  the 
campaign  in  Russia.  All  mat  followed  was 
put  upon  him,  and  opuld  not  be  avoided, 
she  rather  admires  his  rejection  of  the  terms 
offered  at  Chatillon ;  and  is  moved  with  his 
farewell  to  his  legions  and  their  eagles  at 
Foatainebleau.  Sue  feels  like  a  French- 
woman on  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  foreign 
oooquerors ;  but  gives  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
derfull  credit,  both  for  the  magnanimity  of 
his  conduct  as  a  conqueror,  and  the  gene- 
rosity of  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  of 
French  liberty  and  independenoe.  She  is 
quite  satisfied  with  the  declaration  made  by 
me  King  at  St.  Ouen,  and  even  vnth  the 
charter  that  followed — though  she  allows 
that  caanj  further  provisions  were  necessary 
to  consolidate  the  constitution.  All  this  part 
of  the  book  is  written  with  great  temperaaoe 
and  reconciling  wisdom,  Sie  laughs  at  the 
doctrine  of  legitimacy,  as  it  is  now  main- 
tained j  but  gives  excellent  reasons  for  pre- 
fsriiflg  an  ancient  line  of  princes,  and  a 
fibKed  order  of  succession.  Of  the  uUras.  or 
unconsHtiUional  royalists,  as  she  calls  them, 
she  speaks  with  a  sort  of  mixed  anger  and 
pity;  although  an  unrepressed  scorn  takes 
the  place  of  both,  when  she  has  occasion  to 
mention  those  members  of  the  party  who 
were  the  abject  flatterers  of  Bonaparte  du- 
ring the  period  of  his  power,  and  hare  but 
transferred,  to  the  new  occupant  of  the  throne, 
the  servility  to  which  they  nad  been  ttained 
under  its  late  possessor. 

"Mait  eeoz  dont  on  avoit  le  plot  de  peine  a 
oODtetiir  I'lndiantiion  vertneoto  contre  le  parti  de 
I'litttrpaleiar.c'e&oient  letooblea  ou  leure  adherent,. 
qni  avoient  deinande  des  places  a  ce  meme  usur- 
pateur  pendant  ta  puissance,  et  qui  s'en  ^tnient 
t^par^s  bien  nettement  le  jour  de  sa  chute.  L'^en- 
thoasiasme  pour  la  llgitimit^  do  tel  chambeUaa  de 
Madame  m^re,  oa  de  tellt  (bme  d'atoor  de 
MadaoM  tesur,  ne  connoitMHt  point  de  bomat ;  et 
ctrtet,  Dout  aatree  que  Bonaparte  avoit  proocrits 
pendant  tout  le  coura  de  son  reffne,  nous  nous 
ezaminions  pour  savoir  si  nous  n  svions  pas  €\€ 
tes  favoris,  gnand  une  ceriaine  delirateste  d^ftme 
nous  obligeoit  a  le  d6fendre  eontre  lea  invactivea 
do  ceux  qu*il  avoit  combles  d«  bienfidis.'*— Vol. 
m.  p.  107.* 

Our  Charles  IT.  was  recalled  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors  by  the  voice  of  his  people ; 
and  yet  that  throne  was  shaken,  and,  within 
tlrenty*five  years,  overturned  by  the  arbitrary 
condnot  of  the  restorafd  sorereigna.  Louis 
Xynr.  was  not  recalled  by  his  people,  but 
brought  in  and  set  up  by  foreign  conquerors. 
U  must  therefore  be  stiU  more  necessary  for 
lunft  ta  guard  a^;ainst  arbitrary  measures^  and 
te  take  all  possible  sl^s  to  secure  the  attaehr 
ment  of  that  peopl«  whose  Imtility  had  so 
lately  proved  &tat;    H  he  like  demertb  er- 
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lY.  before  him.  Thai  great  and  popaki 
prince  at  last  fonnd  it  necessary  to  adopt  the 
religioue  oreed  of  the  great  majoritv  of  his 
people.  In  the  present  day,  it  is  at  least  as 
necessary  for  a  less  j^pnlar  monarch  to  study 
and  ado^t  their  political  one.  Some  of  those 
about  ium,  we  have  heard,  rather  recommend 
the  example  of  Ferdinand  VII. !  But  even  the 
UltraS)  we  think,  cannot  really  fovget  that 
Ferdinand^  instead  of  having  been  restored 
by  a  foreign  force,  was  dethroned  by  one; 
that  there  had  been  no  popular  insurrectioa, 
and  ne  struggle  for  liberty  m  Spain )  and  that^ 
besides  the  arm^,  he  had  the  priesthood  qb 
his  nde,  which,  m  that  eonnVrf,  is  aa  onmp* 
otent,  as  in  France  it  is  insignificant  ami 
powerless,  for  any  political  purposes.  We 
cannot  now  follow  Madame  de  Stael  into  the 
profound  and  instmctive  criticism  she  makes 
on  the  management  of  affairs  dwing  Bona- 
parte's stay  at  Elba; — though  much  of  it  is 
applicable  to  a  later  period — and  though  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  niet  any  where  with 
so  much  truth  told  in  so  gentle  a  manner. 

Madame  de  Stael  oonfiirms  what  we  belioTe 
all  well-informed  persons  now  admit,  that  for 
montha  before  the  return  of  Bonaparte,  the 
attempt  was  expected,  and  in  some  measure 
prepared  for — ^by  all  but  the  court,  and  the 
royalists  by  whom  it  was  surrounded.  When 
the  news  of  his  landing  i/i-as  received,  they 
were  still  too  foolish  to  be  alanned ;  and,  when 
the  friends  of  liberty  said  to  each  other^  with 
bitter  regret,  "  There  is  an  end  of  our  hh^y 
if  he  should  succeed — ^and  of  our  national  in- 
dependence if  he  should  fail," — ^the  worthy 
VUras  went  about,  sa^-inff,  it  was  the  luckiest 
thing  in  the  world,  for  they  should  now  get 
properhr  rid  of  him :  and  the  King  would  no 
longer  be  vexed  with  the  fear  of  a  pr^ender ! 
Madame  de  Stael  treats  with  deriaion  the  idea 
of  Bonaparte  being  sincere  in  his  professions 
of  regard  to  liberty,  or  his  resolution  to  adhere 
to  the  constitution  pro{>osed  to  him  after  his 
return.  She  even  maintains,  that  it  was  ab- 
surd to  propose  a  free  constitutioa  at  such  a. 
crisis.  If  the  nation  and  the  armv  abandoned 
the  Bourbons,  nothing  remained  n>r  the  nation 
but  to  invest  the  master  of  that  anny  with  the 
dictatorship;  and  to  rise  en  masses  till  their 
borders  were  freed  from  the  invaders.  That 
they  did  not  do  so,  only  proves  that  they  had 
become  indifferent  about  the  country,  or  that 
they  were  in  their  hearts  hostile  to  Bonaparte. 
Nothing,  she  assures  us,  but  the  consciousness 
of  thiS)  could  have  made  him  submit  to  con- 
cesaians  so  alien  to  his  whole  character  and 
habits — and  the  world,  says  Madame  de  Stael, 
so  understood  him .  <'Quand  il  a  pronened  lea 
mots  de  Loi  et  Liberti,  I'Europe  s^est  ressur^  r 
Elle  a  senti  que  ce  n'etoit  plus  son  ancien  et 
terrible  adversaire.'' 

She  passee  a  magnificent  encomiam  on  thia 
military  genius  and  exahed  <^wiaeter  o£  •«» 
Wellington ;  but  says  he  could  not  hsre  eon* 
quered  aa  he  did,  ir  the  French  had  been  led 
by  one  who  could  rally  round  him  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  as  well  as  he  could  dixeot 
tiiaivaahiiani.    She  mmnlain^  that  aftpt  dua 
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battle,  when  Brniajierte  retnraed  to  Paris^  he 
itad  not  the  least  idea  of  being  called  upon 
again  to  abdicate ;  but  expected  to  obtain  from 
the  two  chambers  the  means  of  renewing  or 
continuing  the  contest.  When  he  found  tiiat 
this  was  impossible,  he  sunk  at  once  into  de- 
spair, and  resigned  himself  without  a  struggle. 
The  selfishness  which  had  ^ided  his  whole 
career,  disclosed  itself  in  nalced  deformity  in 
the  last  acts  of  his  publie  life.  He  abandoned 
his  army  the  momenthe  found  that  he  could  not 
lead  it  immediately  against  the  enemy-nand 
no  sooner  saw  his  own  faAe  determined,  than 
he  gave  up  all  concern  for  that  ef  the  unhanpy 
oountrr  which  his  ambition  had  involvea  in 
sudi  oisasters.  He  quietly  passed  by  the 
eamp  of  his  warriors  on  his  way  to  the  poit 
by  which  he  was  to  make  his  own  escape*— 
and,  by  throwing  himself  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  endeayonred  to  obtain  for  him- 
self the  benefit  of  those  liberal  principles 
which  it  had  been  the  business  of  liis  lire  to 
extirpate  and  discredit  all  over  the  world. 

At  this  point  Madame  de  Stadl  terminates 
somewhat  abruptly  her  historical  ve^ew  of 
the  erents  of  the  R^rolution ;  and  here,  our 
readers  will  be  happy  to  learn,  we  must  stop 
too.  There  is  half  a  volume  more  of  her  work, 
indeed, — end  one  that  cannot  be  supposed  the 
feast  interesting  to  us,  as  it  treats  chiefly  of 
the  history,  constitution,  and  society  of  £ng- 
hind.  But  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that  we 
eannot  trust  ourselves  with  the  examinati<Mi  of 
it.  We  have  every  reason  certainhr  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  account  she  gives ot  us;  nor  can 
any  thing  be  more  eloquent  and  animating  than 
(he  view  she  has  presented  of  the  adraireble 
mechanism  and  steady  working  of  our  consti- 
tution, and  of  its  ennobling  effects  on  the  char- 
acter of  all  who  live  under  it.  We  are  willing 
to  believe  all  this  too  to  be  just;  though  we 
are  certainly  painted  en  beau.  In  some  parts, 
however,  we  are  more  shocked  at  the  notions 
she  gives  us  of  the  French  character,  than 
flattered  at  the  contrast  exhibited  by  our  own. 
In  mentioning  the  good  reception  that  gentle- 
men in  opposition  to  government  sometimes 
meet  with  m  society,  among  us,  and  the  up- 
right posture  they  contrive  to  maintain,  she 
says,  that  nobody  here  would  think  of  «on- 
ddting  with  a  man  for  being  out  of  power,  er 
of  receiving  him  with  less  cordiality.  She 
notices  also,  with  a  very  alarming  sort  of  ad- 
miration, that  she  understood,  when  in  Eng- 
land, that  a  gentleman  of  the  law  had  actually 
refused  a  situation  worth  60002.  or  70002.  a 
year,  merely  because  he  did  not  approve  of 
the  ministry  hy  whom  it  was  offered:  and 
•ddS)  that  m  ranee  any^  man  who  would  re- 


fuse a  respectable  oflSKse.  with  a  salary  of 
8000  louis.  would  certainly  be  considered  a* 
fit  for  Bedlam :  And  in  another  place  she  ob- 
serves, that  it  seems  to  be  a  fundamental 
maxtm  in  that  country,  that  every  roan  must 
have  a  place.  We  confess  that  we  have  some 
diflieulty  in  reconciling  these  incidental  int^ 
matione  with  her  leading  position,  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  French  nation  is  desirous  of  a 
free  constitatioiK  and'  perfectly  fit  for  and  d^ 
serving  of  it.  If  these  be  the  priaciples,  not 
only  upon  which  they  mtL  but  which  they  and. 
iheir  advocates  avow,  'we  know  no  oonstitulittft 
under  which  they  can  be  free ;  and  have  no 
faith  in  the  power  of  any  new  institutions  to 
ooufitemot  that  q;»rit  of  oorruption  by  whieh^ 
even  where  they  have  existed  the  longest^ 
their  whole  virtue  is  consumed. 

With  our  manners  in  society  she  is  not  quite. 
80  well  pleased ;— though  she  is  kind  enoughs 
to  asoribe  our  deficienoies  to  the  most  honour- 
able causes.  In  oonuniseratingtlie  oompaiB* 
tive  dulness  of  our  social  talk^  however,  lia» 
not  this  philosophic  observer  a  httle  overlooked 
the  effects  of  national  tastes  and  habits — and 
is  it  not  conceivable,  at  least,  that  we  wIk)  ana 
used  to  it  may  really  have  as  mueh  satisfoe* 
tion  in  our  own  hum-drum  way  of  seeing  emskr 
other,  as  our  more  sprightly  neishboma  in; 
their  exquisite  assemblies  t  In  lul  thkpaartr 
of  the  work,  too,  we  think  we  can  perceivBi 
the  traces  rather  of  ingenious  theory,  than  ef 
correct  observation :  and  suspect  that  a  good- 
part  of  the  tci)Uau  of  En^ish  society  is  rtrthec 
a  sort  of  conjectural  sketchy  than  a  oopy  freii» 
real  life ;  or  at  least  that  it  is  a  geneiahiation 
from  a  very  few,  and  not  very  common  e» 
amples.  May  we  be  pardoned  too  for  hinting, 
that  a  person  of  Madame  de  Stall's  gvsat 
talents  and  celebrity,  is  by  no  means  w^ 
qualified  for  discovering  the  true  tone  and 
character  of  English  society  from  her  own  oh* 
servation :  both  hecanse  she  was  not  likely  to 
see  it  in  mose  smaller  and  more  familiar  a»* 
semblages  in  which  it  is  seen  to  the  most  ad- 
vantage, and  because  her  presence  must  have 
had  the  unlucky  effect  of  imposing  silence  oo 
the  modest,  and  tempting  the  vain  and  amfat* 
tioue  to  unnatural  display  and  ostentation. 

With  all  its  faulty  however,  the  portion  of 
her  book  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  pass 
over  in  silence,  is  well  worthy  of  as  ample  a 
notice  as  we  have  bestowed  on  the  othet 
parts  of  it,  and  would  of  itself  be  suffioBent  to 
justify  us  in  ascribing  to  its  lamented  autlioi 
that  perfection  of  masculine  understandini^ 
and  romale  grace  and  aouteness,  which  wxm 
so  rarely  to  he  met  with  apart,  and  never,  «• 
believe,  were  before  united. 
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MUmoires  de  Madams  la  Marquise  dsXaeochejaquelsin  ;  avec  deux  Cartes  du  TJUalre  dc  U 
Gusrre  de  La  Vendee,    2  tomea,  8yo.  pp.  600.    F^ris:  1815. 


This  is  a  book  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of 
Mrs.  HatcLinMn's  deligatfnl  Memoirs  of  her 
heroic  husband  and  his  chivalrous  Independ- 
ents. Both  are  pictures,  by  a  female  nand, 
of  tumultuary  and  almost  private  wars,  car- 
ried on  by  conscientious  individuals  a^inst 
the  actual  goverrunent  of  their  country: — and 
both  bring  to  light,  not  only  innumerable  traiits 
of  the  most  romantic  daring  and  devoted 
fidelity  in  particular  persons,  but  a.  general 
ofaaracter  of  domestic  virtue  and  social  gen- 
tlfloesa  among  those  who  would  otherwise 
hare  figured  to  our  imaginations  as  adventur- 
ous desperadoes  or  ferocious  bigots.  There 
is  less  talent,  perhaps,  and  less  loftiness, 
either  of  style  or  of  character,  in  the  French 
than  the  English  heroine.  Yet  Bhe  also  has 
done  and  suffered  enough  to  entitle  her  to 
that  appellation:  and,  while  her  narrative 
aoqmres  an  aduitional  interest  and  a  truer 
tone  of  nature,  from  the  occasional  recurrence 
of  female  fiears  and  auxieties.  it  is  conversant 
with  still  more  extraordinary  incidents  and 
characters,  and  reveals  still  more  of  what  had 
been  previously  malignantly  misrepresented, 
or  entirely  unknown. 

Oar  readers  will  understand,  from  the  title- 
page  which  we  have  transcribed,  that  the 
work  relates  to  the  unhappy  and  sanguinary 
wars  which  were  waged  against  the  insur- 
gents in  La  Vendee  during  the  first  and  mad- 
dest years  of  the  French  Republic :  But  it  is 
pioper  for  us  to  add,  that  it  is  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  transactions  of  two  years ;  and 
that  the  detailed  narrative  ends  w^ith  the  dis- 
sokition  of  the  first  Vendean  army,  before  the 
pioper  formation  of  the  Cliouan  force  in  Brit- 
tany, or  the  second  insurrection  of  Poitou ; 
though  there  are  some  brief  and  imperfect 
notices  of  these,  and  subsecuent  occurrences. 
The  details  also  extend  only  to  the  proceed- 
kiffs  of  the  Royalist  or  Insument  party^  to 
which  the  author  belonged ;  and  do  not  anect 
to  embrace  any  general  history  of  the  war. 

This  haid-fated  woman  was  very  young, 
and  newly  married,  when  she  was  thrown, 
by  the  adverse  circumstances  of  the  time, 
int»  the  very  heart  of  those  deplorable  oon- 
•sats; — and,  without  pretending  to  any  other 
information  than  she  could  draw  from  her 
own  experience,  and  scarcely  presuming  to 
pass  any  judgment  npon  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  cause,  she  has  made  up  her 
book  of  a  clear  and  dramatic  description  of 
acts  in  which  she  was  a  sharer,  or  scenes  of 
which  she  was  an  eyewitness,— and  of  the 
characters  and  histories  of  the  many  distin- 
guished individuals  who  partook  with  her  of 
their  glories  or  sufierings.  The  irregular  and 
undisciplined  warr  which  it  is  her  business 
to  describe,  are  natumlly  &r  more  prolific  of 


extraordinary  incidents,  nnexpected  turns  of 
fortune,  ancf  striking  displays  of  individual 
talent,  and  vice  and  virtue,  than  the  more  so- 
lemn movements  of  national  hostility ;  where 
every  thing  is  in  a  great  measure  provided 
and  foreseen,  and  where  the  inflexible  sub- 
ordination of  rank,  and  the  severe  exactions 
of  a  limited  duty,  not  only  take  away  the  in« 
ducement,  but  the  opportunity,  for  ihose  ex- 
altations of  personal  feeling  and  adventure 
which  produce  the  most  lively  interest,  and 
lead  to  the  most  animating  results.  In  the 
unconcerted  proceedings  of  an  insui^ent  popu- 
lation, all  is  experiment,  and  all  is  passion. 
The  neroic  daring  of  a  simple  peasant  lifts 
him  at  once  to  the  rank  of  a  leader  ]  and  kin- 
dles a  general  enthusiasm  to  which  all  things 
become  possible.  Generous  and  gentle  fed- 
ings  are  speedily  generated  by  this  raised 
state  of  mind  ana  of  destination ;  and  the  per- 
petual intermixture  of  domestic  cares  an4 
rustic  occupations,  with  the  exploits  of  troops 
serving  without  pay,  and  utterly  unprovided 
with  magazines,  produces  a  contrast  which 
enhances  the  effects  of  both  parts  of  the  de- 
scription,  and  gives  an  air  of  moral  pictur* 
esoueness  to  the  scene,  which  is  both  pathetic 
ana  delightful.  It  becomes  much  more  attract* 
ive  also,  in  this  representation,  by  the  singu- 
lar candour  and  moderation — not  the  most 
usual  virtue  of  belligerent  females — with 
which  Madame  de  L.  has  told  the  story  of 
her  friends  and  h^r  enemies — the  liberality 
with  which  she  has  praised  the  instances  of. 
heroism  or  compassion  which  occur  in  the 
conduct  of  the  republicans,  and  the  simplicity 
with  which  she  confesses  the  jealousies  aim 
excesses  which  sometimes  disgraced  the  in- 
surgents. There  is  not  only  no  roj^alist  or 
antirevolutionary  rant  in  these  volumes,  but 
scarcely  any  of  the  bitterness  or  exaggeration 
of  a  party  to  civil  dissensions  j  and  it  is  rather 
wonderful  that  an  actor  and  a  suficrer  in  the 
most  cruel  and  outrageous  warfare  by  which 
modem  times  have  been  disgraced,  should 
have  set  an  example  of  temperance  and  im- 
partiality which  Its  remote  spectatora  have 
found  it  so  difiicult  to  follow.  The  truth  is^ 
we  believe,  that  those  who  have  had  most 
occasion  to  see  the  mutual  madness  of  con* 
tending  factions,  and  to  be  aware  of  the  traits 
of  individual  generosity  by  which  the  worst 
cause  is  occasionally  redeemed,  and  of  brutal 
outrage  by  which  tne  best  is  sometimes  de> 
based,  are  both  more  indulgent  to  human 
nature,  and  more  distrustful  of  its  immaculate 
purity,  than  the  fine  declaimere  who  aggra* 
vate  all  that  is  bad  on  the  side  to  which  they 
are  opposed,  and  refuse  to  admit  its  existence 
in  that  to  which  they  belong.  The  general 
of  an  adverse  army  has  always  more  tolen* 
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Hon  for  tbe  w^iitSeB  and  evea  the  misooii- 
dnot  of  his  opponents^  and  the  herd  of  ignorant 
speculators  at  home ; — ^in  the  same  way  as  ike 
leaders  of  political  parties  have  uniformly  far 
less  ranconr  and  animosity  towards  their  an- 
tagonists, than  the  vulgar  followers  fai  their 
train.  It  is  no  small  proof,  however,  of  an 
elevated  and  generous  character,  to  he  able 
to  make  those  allowances ;  and  Madame  de 
L.  would  have  had  every  apology  for  falling 
into  the  opposite  error, — ^both  on  account  of 
her  sex,  the  natural  prejudices  of  her  rank 
and  e<lucation,  the  extraordmary  sufferings  to 
which  she  was  subjected^  and  the  sinsukrly 
mikl  and  unofiendm^  character  of  tne  b^ 
loved  associates  of  whom  she  was  so  <Mraelly 


he  had  some  right,  in  truth,  to  be  delicate 
and  royalist,  beyond  the  ordinary  standard. 
Her  father,  the  Marauis  de  Donnison,  had  an 
employment  about  tne  person  of  the  King;  in 
virtue  of  which,  he  had  apartments  in  the 
Pfeilace  of  Versailles ;  in  which  splendid  abode 
the  writer  was  bom,  and  continued  constantly 
to  reside,  in  the  very  focus  of  royal  influence 
and  glory,  till  the  wnole  of  its  unfortunate  in- 
habitants were  compelled  to  leave  it.  by  the 
fury  of  that  mob  which  escorted  tnem  to 
Paris  in  1789.  She  had,  like  most  French 
ladies  of  distinction,  been  destined  from  her 
infancy  to  be  the  wife  of  M.  de  Lescure,  a 
near  relation  of  her  mothe^  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  and  noble  family  of 
Salj^es  in  Poitou.  The  character  of  this 
eminent  person^  both  as  it  is  here  drawn  by 
bis  widow,  and  mdirectly  exhibited  in  various 
parts  of  her  narrative,  is  as  remote  as  possible 
from  that  which  we  should  have  been  in- 
clined, a  priori,  to  ascribe  to  a  young  French 
nobleman  of  tne  old  regime,  just  come  to 
court,  in  the  first  flush  of  youth,  from  a  ^eat 
military  school.  He  was  extremely  senous, 
bashful,  pious,  and  self-denying, — ^with  great 
firmness  of  character  and  sweetness  of  tem- 

Ser, — fearless,  and  even  ardent  in  war,  but 
uiitible  in  his  pretensions  to  dictate,  and  most 
considerate  of  the  wishes  and  sufferings  of  his 
followers..  To  this  person  she  was  married  in 
the  nineteenth  year  of  her  age,  in  October 
1790, — at  a  time  when  most  of  the  noblesse 
had  already  emigrated,  and  when  the  rage  for 
that  unfortunate  measure  had  penetrated  even 
to  the  province  of  Poitou,  where  M.  de  Les- 
cure had  previously  formed  a  prudent  asso- 
ciation of  tne  whole  gentry  of  the  country,  to 
whom  the  peasantry  were  most  zealously  at- 
tached. It  was  the  fashion,  however,  to  ehii- 
grate ;  and  so  many  of  the  Poitevin  nobility 
were  pleased  to  follow  it,  that  M.  de  Lescure 
at  last  thought  it  concerned  his  honour,  not  to 
remain  longer  behind :  and  came  to  Pkris  in 
February  1791,  to  maxe  preparations  for  his 
journey  to  Coblentz.  Here,  however,  he  was 
requested  by  the  Queen  herself  not  to  go 
ferther ;  and  thought  it  his  duty  to  obey.  The 
summer  was  fmaSed  in  the  greatest  anxieties 
and  agitations;  and  at  last  came  the  iamons 
T&nth.  of  August.  Madame  de  L.  assures  us, 
tlnrt  the  attack  on  the  palace  was  altogether 
vnespectod  on  that  oocanoii|  and  that  M. 


Montmorin,  who  came  to  her  from  the  Kmg 
late  in  the  preceding  evening,  informed  her, 
that  they  were  perfectljf  aware  of  an  intention 
to  assault  the  royal  residence  on  the  night  of 
the  12th;  but  that,  to  a  certainty,  nothing 
would  be  attemptedf  till  then.  At  midnight, 
however,  there  were  signs  of  agitation  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  before  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  massacre  had  begun.  M.  de 
Lescure  rashed  out  on  the  first  symptom  of 
alarm  to  join  the  defenders  of  the  palace,  but 
coul^  not  obtain  access  within  the  gates,  and 
was  obliged  to  return  and  disguise  himself  in 
the  garb  of  a  Sansculotte,  that  he  might  min- 
gle with  some  chance  of  escape  in  the  crowd 
of  assailants.  M.  de  Montmorin,  whose  dis- 
guise was  less  perfect^  escaped  as  if  by  a 
miracle.  After  being  msulted  by  the  msK 
he  had  taken  refuge  in  the  shop  of  a  small 
grocer,  by  whom  he  was  immediately  recog- 
nised, and  where  he  was  speedily  surrounded 
by  crowds  of  the  National  Guardf^  reeking 
from  the  slaughter  of  the  Swiss.  The  good 
natnred  shopkeeper  saw  his  dan^r,  and 
stepping  quickly  up  to  him,  said  with  a  fa- 
miliar air,  <'WeU,  cousin,  you  scarcely  ex- 
pected, on  your  arrival  from  the  country,  to 
witness  the  downfal  of  the*  tyrant — ^Here, 
drink  to  the  health  of  those  brave  asserters 
of  our  liberties."  He  submitted  to  swallow 
the  toast,  and  ^t  off  withoot  injury. 

The  street  in  which  M.  Lescure  resided| 
being  much  frequented  by  persons  of  the 
Swiss  nation,  was  evidently  a  very  dangeroM 
place  of  retreat  for  royalists;  and,  soon  after 
it  was  dark,  the  whole  family,  disguised  in 
the  dress  oif  the  lower  orders,  slipped  out, 
with  the  design  of  taking  refuge  in  the  house 
of  an  old  /emme-^k-cAomSr^,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  M.  de  Donnison  and  his  wife 
went  in  one  party;  and  Madame  Lescure, 
then  in  the. seventh  month  of  her  pregnancy, 
with  her  husband,  in  another.  Intending  to 
cross  hj  the  lowest  of  the  bridges,  they  fint 
turned  into  the  Champs-Elys^es.  More  than 
a  thousand  men  had  been  killed  there  that 
day:  but  the  alleys  were  now  silent  and 
lonely;  though  the  roar  of  the  multitude,  and 
occasional  discharges  of  cannon  and  musketry, 
were  heard  from  the  front  of  the  Tuilleries, 
where  the  conflagration  of  the  barracks  was 
still  visible  in  the  sky.  While  they  were 
wandering  in  these  horrid  shades,  a  woman 
came  flying  up  to  them,  followed  by  a  drunken 

EAtriot,  with  his  musket  presented  at  her 
ead.  All  he  had  to  say  was^  that  she  was 
an  aristocrat,  and  that  he  must  finish  his  day's 
work  by  killing  her.  M.  Lescure  appeased 
him  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  by 
professing  to  enter  entirely  into  his  sentiments^ 
and  proposing  that  they  should  go  back  t«v 
gether  to  the  attack  of  the  palace— adding 
only,-"  But  you  see  what  state  my  wife  is  in 
— sne  is  a  poor  timid  creature — and  I  most 
first  take  her  to  her  sister's,  and  then  I  shtD 
return  here  to  you."  The  savsge  at  last 
agreed  to  this,  though  before  he  went  off,  ho 
presented  his  piece  several  times  at  them, 
swearing  that  he  believed  they  were  aristo* 
onts  after  all,  and  that  he  had  a  mind  to  ham 


itidflt  at.tlimn.  Thm  kmodM  djp^ve  Aem 
from  Uie  lonely  wny :  and  they  returned  to 
the  public  streetji,  all  blazing  with  illumlDa- 
tiooB,  and  crowded  with  drunken  and  iufuri- 
aled  wretches,  armed,  with  pikei^  and  in  manv 
instances  stained  with  blood*  The  tugiuU 
aod  terror  of  the  scene  inspired  Madfuse  de 
L.  with  a  kind  of  sympathetic  frenzy ;  and. 
without  knowing  what  she  did^  she  screamed 
out,  Vive  les  Sansculottes  I  abasles  t^tms !  as 
outrageously  as  any  of  them.  They  glided 
unhurt,  however,  through  this  horrible  assem- 
blage; and  crossing  the  river  bv  the  Poni 
Nti^f.  found  the  opposite  shore  oark.  silent, 
and  deserted,  and  speedily  gained  the  numble 
refuge  in  ses^rch  of  which  tqey  had  ventured. 
The  domestic  relations  between  the  great 
ajod  their  dependants  were  certainly  mpre 
cprdie^  in  old  France,  Uian  in  any  other  coun- 

a--«nd  a  revolution,  which  aimed  profess- 
y  at  levelling  all  distinction  of  ranks,  and 
avenging  the  crimes  of  the  wealthy,  armed 
the  hands  of  but  few  servants  against  the  lives 
or  liberties  of  their  masters.  M.  de  Lescure 
and  his  family  were  saved  in  this  extremity 
by  the  prudent  and  heroic  fidelity  of  some  old 
^j^aiting-women  and  laundresses — and  ulti- 
iQAtdy  effected  their  retreat  to  the  country  by 
the  zealous  and  devoted  services  of  a  former 
tutor  in.  the  fiunily,  who  had  taken  a  very 
conspicuous  part  on  the  side  of  the  Revolution. 
This  M«  Thomaain,  who  had  superintended 
the  education  of  M.  Leaeiure,  and  rataiQed  the 
n^imest  affection  for  him  and  the  whole 
family,  was  an  active,  bold,  and  good-humour- 
ed, man — a  great  fenoer,  aad  a  considerable 
oni&«r  at  the  meetingsof  his  section.  He wa« 
eager,  of  coarse,  for  a  revolution  that  was  to 

E've  every  thing  to  talents  and  courage;  and 
kd  been  made  a  captain  in  one  of  the  mu- 
nieipal  regiments  of  Paris.  This  kind-hearted 
patriot  took  the  proscribed  family  of  M.  de 
lescure  under  his  immediate  protection,  and. 
l^  a  thousand  little  stratagems  and  contriv- 
ances, not  only  procared  passports  and  con- 
ineyanoes  to  take  them  out  of  Paris^  but 
aotoally  escorted  them,  himself,  in  his  national 
qoiform,  till  they  were  eafely  settled  in  a  roy- 
alist district  in  the  suburbs  of  Tours.  When 
any  tumult  or  obstraetion  arose  on  the  journey. 
M.  Thomasin  leaped  from  the  carriaf^e,  and 
assuming  the  tona  of  seal  and  authority  that 
belonged  to  a  Parisian  officer,  he  haran^ued^ 
repomanded,  and  enchanted  the  provincial 
patriots,  till  the  whole  part^  went  oft*  again  in 
the  midst  of  their  aooltunations.  From  Tours^ 
after  a  caatiotfs  and  enooura^ging  ezploiation 
of  the  neighbouring  eouiUry,  they  at  lengtk 
proceeded  to  M.  Lescure's  ch&teau  of  C/tsson, 
m  the  heart  of  the  district  afterwanls  but  too 
well  known:  by  the  name  of  La  Vendee,  of 
which  the  author  has  here  introdoeed  a  ymy 
clear  and  inter estiog  deaeription. 

A  tract  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
«lJBara,  at  the  mouth,  and  on  the  southern 
hank  of  the  Lotr&  opmprehenda  the  acene  of 
tiUse  deplorable  hosttBti6&  The  most  inland 
part  of  the  district^  and  that  m  which  the  io^ 
■uraeotion  first  broke  out^  i4  oaMed  le  Bocagt; 
iPd  ae«nia  to^  Wft  bfiia  atooil «»  siligiilatia 


itfrph^TMcal  caBfeliIAti9I^  aa  JCbtiie.«lpla«a^ 
conditioa  of  its  population.  A  aeries  of  da-> 
tached  eminences,  of  no  great  elevation,  rose 
oyer  the  whole  face  of  thecountrv,  withlitUe 
rills  trid(Ung  in  the  hollows  and  occaBional 
cliffs  by  their  sides.  The  whole  space  waa 
divided  into  small  enclosures,  each  surround* 
ed  with  tall  wild  hed£e&  and  rows  of  poUard 
trees;  so  that,  though  taere  were  few  laiga 
woods,  the  whole  region  had  a  sylvan  aiid 
impenetrable  appearance.  The  ground  waa 
mostly  in  pasturage ;  and  the  landscape  had, 
for  the  most  part,  an  aspect  of  wild  verdure* 
except  that  in  the  autumn  some  patches  ot 
yellow  com  84>peared  here  and  there  athwart 
the  fpeen  enclosures.  Only  two  great  roada 
traversed  this  sequestered  region,  running 
nearly  paimlleL  at  a  distance  of  more  than 
seventy  miles  uom  each  other.  In  the  inter- 
noediate  space,  there  waa  nothing  but  a  laby* 
rinth  of  wild  and  devious  paths,  crossing  each 
other  at  the  ejLtremity  of  almost  every  field 
— often  serving^  at  the  same  time,  as  channels 
for  the  winter  torrents,  and  windine  so  c^ 
prioioualy  among  the  innumerable  nillocka, 
and  beneath  the  meeting  hedgerows,  that  the 
natives  themselves  were  always  in  danger  of 
losing  their  way  when  they  went  a  league  or 
two  from  their  own  habitations.  The  coun- 
try, thougb  rather  thickly  peopled,  contained, 
as  mav  be  supposed,  few  large  towns  3  and 
the  inhabitants,  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
nural  oecupationa  enjoyed  a  gx«at  deal  of 
leisure,  llio  noblesse  or  gentry  of  the  coon- 
try  were  very  ffenerally  resident  on  their 
estates,  where  they  lived  in  a  style  of  sim- 
plicity and  homeliness  which  had  lon^  dieap- 
peared  from  eveiy  other  part  of  the  kingdom. 
No  graad  parks,  nne  gardens,  or  ornamented 
villas;  but  spa^cious  clumsy  ch&teau&  sur- 
rounded with  farm  offices  and  cottages  for  the 
labourers.  Their  manners  and  way  of  life, 
too,  partook  of  the  same  primitive  rusticity. 
There  was  great  cordiality,  and  even  much 
familiarity,  in  the  intercourse  of  the  seigneurs 
with  their  dependants.  They  were  foSowed 
b^  laiga  trains  of  them  in  their  hunting  expe- 
ditions, which  occupied  a  great  part  of  their 
time.  Every  man  had  his  fowlingpiece,  and 
waa  a  marksman  of  fame  or  pretensiono* 
They  were  posted  in  various  quarters,  to  i»- 
tereept  or  drive  back  the  game:  and  wera- 
thus  trained,  by  anticipation,  to  tnat  sort  of 
discipline  and  concert  in  which  their  whole 
art  of  war  was  afterwards  found  to  consist., 
Nor  was  their  intimacy  confined  to  their 
uwrts.  The  peasants  resorted  familiarly  to 
their  landlords  for  advice,  both  legal  and> 
medical  3  and  they  repaid  the  visits  m  their, 
daily  ramblea  and  entered  with  interest  inta 
all  the  details  of  their  agricultural  opera- 
tions. They  came  to  the  weddings  of  their. 
children,  drank  with,  their  guests,  and  made^ 
little  presents  to  the  youag  people.  On  Sun^ 
days  ^nd  holidays,  all  the  retainers  of  the 
£ut|ily  assembled-  at  the  c^^teau,  and  danced 
in  the  barn  or  the  eourt^yard,  aocording  to  th^ 
season.  The  ladies  of  thehqnse  joinea  in  thf 
festivity,  and  that  without  aay  airs  of  oond«* 
fltunrittft  or  ^  mflokety ;  £»r»M<^e^ow]iii|% 
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mtore  "wu  Ifttle  splendcrar  or  Inznnoiis  naflne- 
ittent.  They  traveUed  on  horBeback.  or  in 
lleayy  carnages  drawn  by  oxen ;  and  had  lit- 
tle otner  amusement  than  in  the  oare  of  their 
dependants,  and  the  familiar  interooureo  of 
neighbours  among  whom  there  was  no  rivalry 
or  principle  of  ostentation. 

From  ail  this  there  resnlted,  as  Madame  de 
L.  assures  ns,  a  certain  innocence  and  kindli- 
'ness  of  character^  joined  with  great  hardihood 
and  gaiety, — ^which  reminds  us  of  Henry  IV. 
and  liis  Beamois, — and  carries  with  it,  per- 
haps, on  account  of  that  association,  an  idea 
of  something  more  chivalrous  and  romantio^ 
more  honest  and  unsophisticated,  than  any 
thing  we  now  expect  to  meet  with  in  thia 
modem  world  of  artifice  and  derision.  There 
was  great  purity  of  morals  accordingly,  Ma- 
dame de  L.  informs  us,  and  getieml  cheerful- 
ness and  content  throughout  the  whole  dis- 
trict ; — crimes  were  never  heard  of,  and  Jaw- 
su  its  almost  unknown .  Though  not  TerV  well 
educated,  the  population  was  exceedingly 
devout ; — though  theirs  was  a  kind  of  super- 
stitious and  traditional  devotion,  it  mu9t  be 
owned,  rather  than  an  enlightened  or  rational 
faith.  They  had  the  greatest  veneration  for 
crucifixes  and  images  of  their  saints,  and  had 
no  idea  of  any  duty  more  imperious  than  that 
0f  attending  on  all  the  ofnces  of  relimon. 
They  were  singularly  attached  also  to  tneir 
cures ;  who  were  almost  all  born  and  bred  in 
the  country,  spoke  their  paioisj  and  shared  in 
all  their  pastimes  and  occupations.  When  a 
hunting-match  was  to  take  place,  die  clergy- 
man announced  it  from  the  pulpit  after  prayers, 
— and  then  took  hisfowlingpiece,  ana  accom- 
panied his  congregation  to  the  thicket.  It 
was  on  behalf  of  these  cures,  in  £eict,  that  the 
first  disturbances  were  excited. 

The  decree  of  the  Convention,  dispfecinff 
sTl  priests  who  did  not  take  the  oaths  imposed 
by  that  assembly,  occasioned  the  removal  of 
several  of  those  beloved  and  conscientious 
pastors ;  and  various  tumults  were  excited  by 
attempts  to  establish  their  successors  by  au- 
thority. Some  lives  were  lost  in  these  tu- 
mults ;  but  their  most  important  efiect  was 
in  diflusing  an  opinion  of  tne  severity  of  the 
new  government,  and  familiarizing  the  peo- 
ple with  the  idea  of  resisting  it  by  force. 
The  order  of  the  Convention  for  a  forced  levy 
of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  and  the  pre- 
parations to  carry  it  into  efiect,  gave  rise  to 
the  first  serious  insurrection ; — and  while  the 
dread  of  punishment  for  the  acts  of  violence 
already  committed  deterred  the  insurgents 
from  submitting,  the  standard  was  no  sooner 
raised  between  the  republican  government  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  discontented  peasantry 
on  the  other,  th^n  the  mass  of  that  united  and 
ftlarmed  population  declared  itself  for  their 
aasociates ;  and  a  great  tract  of  country  was 
thus  arrayed  In  open  rebellion^ithout  con- 
cert^ leader,  or  nreparation.  We  have  the 
testimony  of  Maaame  de  L.  therefore,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  other  good  testimony,  that  this 
great  civil  war  originated  almost  accidentally, 
mid  certainly  not  Trom  ^ny  plot  or  con^iracy 
oT  th^  tsadiiig  hiyalists  in  the  coutktry.    The 


reiideiit  gmtry,  no  ddvAit.  for  the  m6st  pait, 
favoured  that  cause;  aad  the  peasantry  feit 
almost  univerBally  with  their  roasters ; — ^b«t 
neither  had  the  least  idea,  in  the  beginning, 
of  opposmg  the  political  pretensions  of  tw 
new  government,  nor^  ev«n  to  the  last,  nindi 
serious* hope  of  effecting  any  revolution  in  the 
general  state  of  the  country.  The  first  move- 
ments, indeed,  partook  far  more  of  bigotry 
than  of  royalism ;  and  were  merely  the  lan 
and  undirected  expressroneof  plebeian  resent- 
ment for  the  lose  of  their  atccnstomed  pagtom. 
The  more  extensive  commotions  which  follow- 
ed on  the  compulsory  levy,  were  equally  with- 
out object  or  plan,  and  were  eonfined  at  first  to 
the  peasantry.  The  gentry  did  not  join  until 
they  had  no  alternative,  but  that  of  taking  up 
arms  either  i^inst  their  own  dependants,  or 
along  with  them ;  and  they  went  into  tin 
field,  generally,  with  httle  other  view  thua 
that  of  acquitting  their  own  faith  and  honour, 
end  scarcely  any  expectation  beyond  that  or 
obtaining  better  terms  for  the  rebels  they 
were  joining,  or  of  being  able  to  make  a  stand 
till  some  new  revolution  should  take  ]4ace  at 
Paris,  and  bring  in  rulers  less  harsh  and  tan- 
guinary. 

It  was  aft  the  ballot  for  the  levy  of  St.  Plor- 
ent,  that  the  rebellion  may  be  said  to  have 
begun.  The  young  men  first  murmured,  and 
then  threatened  the  commissioners,  who  some- 
what rashly  directed  a  fieldpieoe  to  be  point- 
ed against  them,  and  afterwards  to  be  fired 
over  their  heads : — ^Nobody  was  hurt  by  the 
dischaige :  and  the  crowd  immediately  rush- 
ed forwara  and  seized  upon  the  gun.  Some 
of  the  commissioners  were  knocked  down— 
their  papers  were  seized  and  burnt — and  die 
rioters  went  about  singing  and  rejoicing  ibr 
the  rest  of  the  evening.  An  account,  proba- 
bly flomewhat  exaggerated,  of  this  tumult, 
was  brought  next  day  to  a  venerable  peasant 
of  the  name  of  Cafkelineau,  a  sort  of  itinerant 
dealer  in  wool,  who  was  immediately  struck 
with  the  decisive  consequences  of  tnis  (men 
attack  on  the  constituted  authorities.  The 
tiding  were  brought  to  him  as  he  was  knead- 
ing the  weekly  allowance  of  bread  for  his 
family.  He  instantly  wiped  his  arms,  put  on 
his  coat,  and  repaired  to  the  village  market- 
place, where  he  harangued  the  inhabitants, 
and  prevailed  on  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  bold- 
est youths  to  take  their  arms  in  their  hands 
and  follow  him.  He  was  universally  respect- 
ed for  his  piety,  good  sense,  and  mildness  of 
character;  ana,  proceeding  with  his  troop  of 
recruits  to  a  neighbouring  village,  repeated  hit 
eloquent  exhortations,  and  instantly  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  more  than  a  nnndred 
enthusiasts.  Without  stopping  a  moment,  he 
led  this  new  army  to  the  attack  of  a  military 
post  guarded  by  four  score  soldiere  and  a 
piece  of  cannon.  The  post  was  surprised,-  - 
the  soldiere  dispersed  or  made  prisoners^— 
and  the  gun  brought  off  in  triumph.  From 
this  he  advances,  the  same  afternoon,  to 
another  post  of  two  hundred  soMxCrs  and  Aiee 
pieces  of  cannon ;  and  succeeds,  by  the  same 
surprise  and  intr^idity.  The  morning  ai^r, 
wlule  preparing  xbr  other*  tintetptisei^  ht  if 
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iaioed  by  another  baad  of  inrnugente,  who  had 
aa90ciated  to  protect  one  of  their  friends,  for 
whose  arrest  a  military  order  had  been  issued . 
The  nnitea  force,  now  amounting  to  a  thou- 
sand men,  tuen  directed  its  attack  on  Choliet, 
a  oonsiderable  town,  occupied  by  at  least  five 
hundred  of  the  republican  army;  and  again 
bears  down  all  resistance  by  the  suddenness 
and  impetuosity  of  its  onset.  The  rioters  find 
here  a  considerable  supply  of  arms,  money, 
and  ammunition ; — and  thus  a  country  is  lost 
and  won,  in  which,  but  two  days  before^  no- 
bodj  thought  or  spoke  of  insurrection ! 

It  there  was  something^  astonishing  in  the 
Midden  breaking  out  of  this  rebellion,  its  first 
apparent  suppression  was  not  less  extraordi- 
nary. These  erents  took  place  just  before 
Lent;  and,  upon  the  approach  of  that  holy 
season,  the  religious  rebels  all  dispersed  to 
their  homes,  and  betook  themselves  to  their 
•.prayers  and  their  rustic  occupations,  just  as  if 
they  had  never  quitted  them.  A  column  of 
the  republican  aimy,  which  advanced  from 
An^rs  to  bear  down  the  insurrection,  found 
no  uisurrection  to  quell.  They  marched  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and 
met  everywhere  with  the  most  satis&ctory 
impearances  of  submission  and  tranquillitv. 
These  appearances,  however,  it  wiU  readily 
be  understood,  were  altogether  deceitful ',  and 
as  soon  as  Easter  Sunday  was  over,  the  peas- 
ants began  again  to  assemble  in  arms, — and 
now,  for  the  first  time,  to  apply  to  the  gentry 
to  head  them. 

All  this  time  Madame  Lescure  and  her 
fiaimily  remained  quietly  at  Clisson ;  and,  in 
that  profound  retreat,  were  ignorant  of  the 
■itiguiar  events  to  which  we  have  alluded;  for 
long  after  they  occurred.    The  first  intelli- 

fMice  they  obtained  was  from  the  indefatiga- 
le  M.  Thomastn,  who  passed  his  time  partly 
at  their  chateau,  and  partly  in  scampering 
about  the  country,  and  haranguing  the  con- 
stituted authorities — always  in  his  national 
ttiiiform,  and  with  the  authority  of  a  Parisian 

E strict.  One  day  this  intrepid  person  came 
ome,  with  a  strange  story  of  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Herbiers  luiving  been  taken  either  by 
a  party  of  insur^^nts,  or  by  an  English  army 
suddenly  landed  on  the  coast ;  and,  at  seven 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  chateau  was  in- 
vested by  two  hundred  soldiers, — and  a  party 
of  dragoons  rode  into  the  court  vard.  Their 
business  was  to  demand  all  the  norse&  arms^ 
•and  ammunition,  and  also  the  person  ot  an  ola 
cowardly  chevalier,  some  of  whose  foolish 
letters  had  been  carried  to  the  municipality. 
M.  de  L.  received  this  deputation  with  his 
characteristic  composure — ^made  the  apology 
of  the  poor  chevalier,  and  a  few  jokes  at  his 
expense — gave  up  some  bad  horses — and  sent 
away  the  party  in  great  good  humour.  For  a 
few  days  they  were  agitated  with  contradic- 
tory rumours:  But  at  last  it  appeared  that 
the  government  had  determined  on  vigorous 
measures;  and  it  was  announced,  that  all  the 
gentry  would  be  required  to  arm  themselves 
mad  their  retainers  against  the  insurgents. 
•  This  broiight  things  to  a  crisis; — a  council 
was  held  in  tne  ch^eau,  when  it  was  speedily 


determined,  that  Boconsideiationof  pmd 
or  of  safety  could  induce  men  of  iionoox  to 
desert  their  dependants,  or  the  party  to  i^hich, 
in  their  hearts,  they  wished  well ; — and  that, 
when  the  alternative  came,  they  would  rather 
fight  with  the  insurgents  than  a^inst  ttiem. 
Henri  de  Larochejaqueleiii--of  w-ncm  the  fair 
writer  gives  so  engaging  a  picture,  and  upon 
whose  acts  of  heroism  she  dwells  throughout 
with  so  visible  a  delight,  that  it  is  ^liite  a  dis- 
appointment to  find  that  it  is  not  his  name  she 
bears  when  she  comes  to  change. her  own 
— ^had  been  particularly  inquiied  after  and 
threatened;  and  upon  an  order  bein^  sent 
to  his  peasantry  to  attend  and  ballot  lor  the 
militia,  ne  takes  horse  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  sets  out  to  place  himself  at  their 
hi^  for  resistance.  The  rest  of  the  party 
remained  a  few  days  longer  in  consideiaUe 
perplexity. — ^M.  Thomasin  having  become 
suspected,  on  account  of  his  frequent  resort  to 
them,  had  been  put  in  prison ;  and  they  were 
almost  entirely  without  intelligence  as  to  what 
was  going  on ;  when  one  morning,  when  they 
were  at  breakfast,  a  party  of  horse  gallops  up 
to  the  gate,  and  presents  an  order  for  the  im- 
mediate arrest  of  the  whole  company.  M.  de 
L.  takes  this  with  perfect  calnmess — a  teaiu 
of  oxen  is  yoked  to  the  old  coach;  and  tike 
prisoners  are  jolted  along,  under  escort  of  the 
National  drasoons,  to  the  town  of  Bressuire. 
By  the  time  tney  had  reached  this  place,  their 
mild  and  steady  deportment  had  made  so 
favourable  an  impression  on  their  conductors, 
that  they  were  very  near  taking  them  back 
to  their  homes ; — and  the  municipal  officers, 
before  whom  M.  de  L.  was  brought,  had  little 
else  to  UT^  for  the  arrest,  but  that  it  did  not 
seem  advisable  to  leave  him  at  large,  when  it 
had  been  found  necessary  to  secure  all  the 
other  gentry  of  the  district.  They  were  not 
sent,  however,  .to  the  common  prison,  but 
lodged  in  the  house  of  a  worthy  republic^, 
who  had  formerly  supplied  the  family  with 
groceries,  and  now  treated  them  with  the 
greatest  kindness  and  civility.  Here  they  re- 
mained for  several  days,  closely  shut  up  in 
two  little  rooms;  and  were  not  a  little  startled, 
when  they  saw  from  their  windows  two  or 
three  thousand  of  the  National  guard  march 
fiercely  out  to  repulse  a  party  of  the  insur- 
gents, who  were  advancing,  it  was  reported, 
under  the  command  of  Henri  de  Larocheja- 
quelein.  Next  day,  however,  th^  valiant 
warriors  came  flying  back  in  great  confusion. 
They  had  met  and  been  defeated  by  the  in- 
surgents; and  the  town  was  filled  with  ter- 
rors-—and  with  the  cruellies  to  which  terror 
always  gives  birth.  Some  hundreds  of  Mar- 
seillois  arrived  at  this  crisis  to  reinforce  the 
republican  army;  and  proposed,  as  a  measure 
of  intimidation  and  security,  that  they  should 
immediately  massacre  all  toe  prisoners. — ^Tlie 
native  leaders  all  expressed  the  greatest  hor- 
ror at  this  proposal— but  it  was  nevertheless 
carried  into  effect !  The  author  saw  hundre^b 
of  those  unfortunate  creatures  marched  out  of 
the  town,  under  a  guaiJ  of  their  butchers. 
Thev  were  then  drawn  up  in  a  neighbouring 
field,  and  were  cat  down  with  the  salii^- 
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\  of  fk&m  <|tiiet1y  kneeling  and  exekim- 
iagj  Vive  U  Rci !  It  was  natural  for  Madame 
de  L.  and  her  parly  to  think  that  their  tnm 
%ras  to  eome  next :  and  the  alarms  of  their 
oompawionate  jailor  did  not  help  to  allay 
fkeir  apprehensions.  Their  fote  hung  indeed 
Dpon  tne  slightest  accident.  One  &j  they 
reoeiTed  a  letter  from  an  emigrant,  congmta* 
lating  them  on  the  progress  of  the  coonter- 
ieirolation,  and  exhorting  them  not  to  remit 
their  efforts  in  the  cause.  The  yerr  day  after, 
their  letters  were  all  opened  at  me  munici- 
pality, and  sent  to  them  unsealed  I  The 
patriots,  however,  it  turned  out,  were  too 
much  occupied  with  apprehensions  of  their 
own,  to  attend  to  any  tntng  else.  The  Na- 
tional guards  of  the  place  were  not  much 
aoeustomed  to  war.  and  trembled  at  the  re- 
taliation which  the  excesses  of  their  Mar- 

'  aeillois  auxiliaries  might  so  well  justify.  A 
sort  of  panic  took  possession  even  of  their 
best  corps;  nor  could  the  general  prevail  on 
kis  cavalry  to  reconnoitre  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  town.  A  few  horsemen,  indeed,  once 
ventured  half  a  mile  farther;  but  speedily 
came  galloping  back  in  alarm,  with  a  jreport 
Chat  a  great  troop  of  the  enemy  were  at  their 
heels.  It  turned  out  to  be  only  a  single 
eountry-man  at  work  in  his  field,  with  a  team 
of  nix  oxen ! 

There  was  no  waiting  an  assault  with  such 
forces;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  May  1793, 
it  was  resolved  to  evacuate  the  place,  and  fall 
back  on  Thouars.  The  aristocratic  captives 
were  fortunately  forgotten  in  the  hurry  of 
this  inglorious  movement ;  and  though  thev 
listened  through  their  closed  shutters,  with 
no  great  tranquillity,  to  the  parting  clamours 
andimprecations  of  the  Marseillois,  they  soon 
received  assurance  of  their  deliverance,  in  the 
supplications  of  their  keeper,  and  many  others 
of  tne  municipality,  to  be  allowed  to  retire 
with  them  to  Clisson,  and  to  seek  shelter 
th3re  from  the  vengeance  of  the  advancing 
royalists.  M.  de  Lescure,  with  his  nsucd 
good  nature,  granted  all  these  requests ;  and 
they  soon  set  off,  with  a  grateful  escort,  for 
their  deserted  chateau. 

The  dangers  he  had  already  incurred  by 
his  inaction — ^the  successes  of  his  less  prudent 
friends^  and  the  apparent  weakness  and  ir- 
resolution of  their  opponents,  now  decided  M« 
de  Lescure  to  dissemble  no  longer  with  those 
who  seemed  entitled  to  his  protection;  and 
he  resolved  instantly  to  cast  in  his  lot  with 
the  insurgents,  and  support  the  efforts  of  his 
adventurous   cousin.     He   accordingly  sent 

'  round  without  the  delay  of  an  instant,  to  inti- 
mate his  purpose  to  aU  the  parishes  where  he 
had  influence;  and  busied  himself  and  his 
household  in   preparing  horses   and  arm& 

'  while  his  wife  and  her  women  were  engaged 
m  manufacturing  white  cockades.  &  the 
midst  of  these  preparations,  Henri  de  Laroche- 
iaquelein  arrived,  flushed  with  victory  and 
nope,  and  announced  his  seizure  of  Bressuire, 
and  all  the  story  of  his  brief  and  busy  campai^. 
Upon  his  first  arrival  in  the  revolted  distnct 
.of  his  own  domains,  he  found  the  peasants 
mther  disheartened  for  vrant  of  a  leader — 


some  setting  off  for  the  army  of  Atijon,  add 
others  meditating  a  return  to  their  own  homes. 
His  appearance,  however,  and  the  heartiness 
^  his  adherence  to  their  cause,  at  once  re- 
vived the  «nking  flame  of  their  enthusiasBi, 
and  spread  it  through  all  the  ad joinins  region. 
Before  next* evening,  he  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  near  ten  thousand  devoted  follonvers 
— ^without  arms  or  discipline  indeed,  but  with 
hearts  in  the  trim>— end  ready  to  follow  wher- 
ever he  would  venture  to  lead.  There  were 
only  about  two  hundred  firelocks  in  the  whole 
array,  and  these  were  shabby  fowlingpiecesw 
without  bayonets :  The  rest  were  equipped 
with  scythes,  or  blades  of  knives  stuck  upon 
poles^-with  spits,  or  with  good  heavy  cudgels 
of  knotty  wood.  In  presenting  himself  to  this 
romaMtic  army,  thoir  youthful  leader  made 
the  following  truly  eloquent  and  characteristic 
speech — "My  good  friends,  if  my  father  were 
here  to  lead  you,  we  should  all  proceed  with 
greater  confidence.  For  my  part,  I  know  I 
am  but  a  child — ^but  I  hope  I  have  courage 
enough  not  to  be  ouite  unworthy  of  supplying 
his  pkce  to  you — ^Follow  nfe  when  I  advance 
against  the  enemy — ^kill  me  when  I  tnm  my 
back  upon  them — and  revenge  me,  if  they 
bring  me  down!"  That  very  day  he  led 
them  into  action.  A  strong  post  of  the  repub- 
licans were  stationed  at  Aubiere  :-:-Henri, 
with  &  dozen  or  two  of  his  best  marksmen, 
glided  silently  behind  the  hedge  which  sur- 
rounded the  field  in  which  they  were,  and 
immediately  began  to  Gre — ^some  of  the  un- 
armed peasants  handing  forward  loaded  mus- 
kets to  them  in  quick  succession.  He  himself 
fired  near  two  hundred  shots  that  day;  and  a 
gamekeeper,  who  stood  beside  him,  almost  as 
many.  The  soldiers,  though  at  first  astonished 
at  this  assault  from  an  invisible  enemy,  soon 
collected  themselves,  and  made  a  movement 
to  gain  a  small  height  that  was  near.  Henri 
chose  this  moment  to  make  a  general  assauh ; 
and  calling  out  to  his  men,  that  they  were 
running,  burst  through  the  hedge  at  their 
head,  and  threw  thcm'instantly  into  flight  asd 
irretrievable  confusion ;  got  possession  of  their 
guns  and  stores,  and  punned  them  to  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  walls  of  Bressuire.  Such, 
almost  universally,  was  the  tactic  of  thoae 
formidable  insurgents.  Their  whole  art  of 
war  consisted  in  creeping  round  the  hedges 
which  separated  them  from  their  enemies, 
and  firing  there  till  they  b^:an  to  waver  or 
move — and  then  rushing  forward  with  shottts 
and  impetuosity,  but  without  any  regard  to 
order;  possessing  themselves  firet  of  the  artilp 
lery,  and  rushing  into  the  heart  of  their  0|k 
nonents  with  prodigious  fierceness  and  activity, 
in  these  assaults  they  seldom  lost  so  much  as 
one  man  for  every  five  that  fell  of  the  legn* 
lars.  They  were  scarcely  ever  discovered 
soon  enough  to  suffer  from  the  musketry — 
and  seldom  gave  the  artillery  an  opportunity 
of  firing  more  than  once.  When  they  saw 
the  fladn  of  the  pieces,  they  instantly  threw 
themselves  flat  on  the  ground  till  the  shot 
flew  over,  then  started  up,  and  rushed  on  the 
gunnere  before  they  could  reload.  If  they 
were  finally  repulsed,  they  retreated  and  ihr 
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pened  with  the  flame  magiml  rapidity,  dait- 
iBg  through  the  hedges,  and  seatteriog  amoog 
the  defiles  in  a  way  that  eluded  all  pmenit, 
«nd  exposed  those  who  attempted  it  to  tnitf- 
derous  ambascadea  at  every  taroing. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  M.  de  Les- 
onre  had  declared  for  the  white  cockade, 
forty  parishes  assumed  that  badge  of  hos- 
ttlity ;  and  he  and  his  cousin  found  themselves 
aA  the  head  of  near  twenty  thousand  men ! 
The  day  after,  they  brought  eight^r  horsemen 
to  the  di4teau.  These  gallant  knights,  how- 
ever, were  not  very  gorgeously  caparisoned. 
Their  steeds  were  of  all  sizes  and  ookmrs-^ 
many  of  them  with  packs  instead  of  saddles, 
and  loiips  of  rope  for  stirrups— pistols  ana 
•abres  of  all  shapes  tied  on  with  oords-^ 
white  or  blade  cockades  in  their  hats— and 
trioolonred  ones — ^with  bits  of  epaulettes  taken 
from  the  vanquished  republicans,  dangline  in 
ridicule  at  the  tails  of  their  horses !  Such  as 
they  were,  however,  they  filled  the  chAteau 
witn  tumult  and  exultation,  and  frightened 
the  hearts  out  of  some  unhappy  republicans 
who  came  to  look  after  their  wives  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  that  asylum.  They  did  them 
no  other  harm,  faowerer,  than  compelling 
them  to  spit  on  their  tricoloured  co<»des, 
and  to  call  Vive  U  Roi! — ^which  the  poor 
people,  being  <^  des  gens  honn&tes  et  paisi- 
ues,"  very  readily  performed.  ' 

In  the  afternoon,  Madame  de  L.,  with  a 
troop  of  her  triumphant  attendants,  paid  a 
visit  to  her  bto  prison  at  Bressuire.  The 
\  was  now  occupied  by  near  twenty  thou- 
!  insttrgents — all  as  remarkable,  she  as- 
sares  us,  for  dieir  simple  piety,  and  the 
innocence  and  purity  of  their  morals,  as  for 
the  valour  and  enthusiasm  which  had  oanded 
them  together.  Even  in  a  town  so  obnoxious 
as  this  had  become,  from  the  massacre  of  the 
priaoners,  there  were  no  executions,  and  no 
pillage.  Some  of  the  men  were  expressing  a 
great  desire  for  some  tobacco;  and  upon  being 
asked  whether  there  was  none  in  the  place, 
answered,  quite  simply,  that  there  was  plenty, 
but  they  nad  no  money  to  buy  it ! 

In  giving  a  short  view  of  the  whole  insur- 
gent force,  which  she  estimates  at  about 
eighty  thousand  men,  Madame  de  L.  here 
introduces  a  short  account  of  its  principal 
leaders,  whose  characters  are  drawn  with  a 
delicate,  though  probably  too  favourable  hand. 
M.  d'Elb^e,  M.  de  Bonchamp,  and  M.  de 
Mnigny,  were  almost  the  only  ones  who  had 
formerly  exercised  the  profession  of  arms,  and 
iRPSre  therefore  inrested  with  the  formal  com- 
macid.  StofHet,  a  native  of  Alsace,  had  form- 
•rly  aerred  m  a  Swiss  re^ment,  but  had  long 
bean  a  gamekeeper  in  Poiton.  X)f  Gathelineau 
wvbave  spoken  already.  Henri  de  Larodie- 
jairaelein,  and  M.  de  Leseure,  were  undoubt- 
edly the  m^t  popular  and  important  members 
of  the  association,  and  are  ^nted  with  the 
gieateet  liTelJiiess  and  discrimination.  The 
former,  tall,  fair,  and  graceful — ^with  a  diy, 
«fiectionate,  and  indigent  manner  in  private 
life,  had.  in  the  field,  all  the  gaiety,  anima- 
tarn,  and  love  of  adventure,  diat  he  used  ta 
di^Uyia  the  ohaaa.    Uttaiiy  indUfieMBl  to 
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his  great  faults  as  a  leader  were  raahnesa  m 
attack,  and  undue  exposure  of  his  pmoii. 
He  knew  litde,  iiA  cared  les^  for  the  soian* 
tifie  details  of  war;  and  oould  sot  alwMa 
maintain  the  gravity  that  was  required  in  the 
cooneilB  of  the  leaders.  Sometimes  after 
bluntly  giving  his  opinten,  he  would  aaieliy 
lay  himself  to  deep  till  the  end  of  the  delibe- 
ratiena;  and^  w^hen  reproached  with  this 
n^ect  of  his  higher  duties,  would  answer, 
^  What  business  had  they  to  make  me  a  Gen- 
eral?— ^I  wt>uld  much  rather  have  been  a 
private  light-horseman,  and  taken  the  sport 
aa  it  came."  With  all  this  light-heartedaeas, 
however,  he  was  full  not  only  of  kindness  to 
his  soldiers,  but  of  compassion  for  his  prison- 
ers. He  would  sometimes  offer,  indeed,  lo 
%ht  them  foirlyhand  to  hand,  before  accept- 
ing their  surrender ;  but  never  refused  to  give 
quarter,  nor  ever  treated  them  with  insuU  or 
severity. 

M.  ae  Leseure  was  in  many  req>ecta  of  an 
opposite  character.  His  courage^  though  of 
the  most  heroic  temper,  was  invariably  united 
with  perfect  coolness  and  deliberation.  He 
had  a  gireat  theoretical  knowledge  of  war, 
having  diligently  studied  all  that  was  written 
on  the  subject;  and  was  the  only  man  in  the 
party  who  knew  any  thing  of*^  fortification. 
His  temper  was  unalterably  sweet  and  placid ; 
and  his  never-failing  humanity,  in  the  tre- 
mendous scenes  he  had  to  pass  through,  had 
something  in  it  of  an  angelical  character. 
Though  constantly  engaged  at  the  head  of  his 
troops^  a3«l  often  leading  them  on  to  the  as- 
sault ne  never  could  persuade  himself  to  take 
the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  with  hia  own 
hand,  or  to  show  the  smallest  severity  to  hia 
captives.  One  day  a  soldier,  who  he  thou^t 
had  eurrenderedj  fired  at  him,  almost  at  me 
muzzle  of  his  piece.  He  put  aside  the  mu»- 
ket  with  his  sword,  and  said,  with  perfect 
compoenre,  ^  l^ke  that  prisoner  to  the  rear." 
His  attendants,  enraged  at  the  perfidy  of  the 
assault,  cut  him  down  behind  his  back.  He 
tnmed  round  at  the  noise,  and  flew  into  the 
most  violent  passion  in. which  he  had  ever 
been  seen.  Tliis  was  the  only  thne  m  hia 
life  in  which  he  was  known  to  utter  an  oath. 
There  was  no  spirit  of  vengeance  in  short  in 
his  nature;  and  he  frequently  saved  more 
lives  after  a  battle,  than  had  been  lost  in  the 
course  of  it. 

The  discipline  of  the  army,  thus  odmmaisd- 
ed,  has  been  already  spoken  of.  It  was  never 
even  divided  into  regiments  or  compaaies.— - 
When  the  chiefs  had  agreed  on  a  plan  of 
operations,  they  announced  to  their  foliovrera ; 
•^M.  Leseure  goes  to  take  such  a  bric^, — 
vdio  wiU  foUow  him  ?  M.  Marigny  keeps  the 
passes  in  such  «  valley — ^who  vnll  go  with 
dim  1— and  ao  on.  They  were  never  told  to 
mardi  to  the  right  or  the  left,  but  to  that  tnee 
or  to  that  steeple.  They  were  generallyvery 
ill  supplied  with  ammunition,  imd  vrere  often 
obligea  to  attack  a  post  of  artillery  with  cod* 
gels.  Oh)  one  occasion,  while  rodiing  Ob  for 
this  purpose,  they  suddenly  discovered  a  faaKB 
onmlk  jn  «  rgqass  of  th»«oodaon  dieir.flM, 
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•hort,  aad  Icnelt  quietly  down,  und^r  the  fire 
of  tlie  enemy.  They  then  got  up)  mn  right 
forward,  and  took  the  cannon.  They  had 
tolerable  medical  assietance ;  and  found  ad- 
mirable nurses  for  the  wounded,  in  the  nun- 
neries and  other  religious  establishments  that 
ensted  in  all  the  considerable  toivns. 

llieir  first  enterprisp^fter  the  capture  of 
Bressoire,  was  against  Thoaars.  To  get  at 
thia  place,  a  considerable  river  was  to  be  cross- 
ed.— ^M.  ae  Lescure  headed  a  party  that  was 
io  Tofce  the  passage  of  a  bridge ;  but  when  he 
came  within  the  heavy  fire  of  its  defenders, 
all  his  peasants  fell  back,  and  left  him  for 
some  mmutes  alone : — ^His  clothes  were  torn 
bjr  the  bullets,  but  not  a  shot  took  effect  on 
his  person :— He  returned  to  the  charge  again 
with  Henri  de  Larochejaquelein : — Their  fol- 
bwers,  all  but  two,  a^in  left  them  at  the 
moment  of  charging :  But  the  enemy,  scared 
at  their  audacity,  nad  already  taken  flight ; 
the  bridge  was  carried  by  those  four  men  3 
and  &e  town  was  given  up  after  a  short  strug- 
gle, thouffh  not  before  Henri  had  climbed 
aione  to  me  top  of  the  wall  by  llie  help  of  a 
friend's  shoulders,  and  thrown  seveml  stones 
at  the  flying  inhabitants  within.  The  repub- 
lican ffonetal  Quetineau,  who  had  defended 
himseff  with  gieat  valour,  obtained  honour- 
able terms  in  this  capitulation,  and  was  treated 
with  the  greatest  kindness  by  the  insurgent 
chiefis.  He  had  commanded  at  Bressuire  when 
it  was  finally  abandoned,  and  told  M.  Lescure, 
when  he  was  brought  before  him,  that  he  saw 
the  closed  window-shutters  of  his  family  well 
enough  as  he  marched  out ;  and  that  it  was 
not  out  of  forgetfulness  that  he  had  left  them 
unmolested.  M.  Lescure  expressed  his  grati- 
tude for  his  generosity,  ana  pressed  him  to 
remain  with  them. — "  You  do  not  agree  in  our 
opinions)  I  know ; — and  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
take  any  share  in  our  proceedings.  You  shall 
bv  a  prisoner  at  large  among  us :  But  if  you 
gii  back  to  the  republicans,  they  will  say  you 
gave  up  the  place  out  of  treachery,  and  you 
will  be  rewarded  by  the  executioner  for  the 
pliant  defence  you  have  made." — ^The  cap- 
tiye  answered  in  terms  equally  firm  and  spir- 
ited,— "  I  must  do  my  duty  at  all  hazards. — 
X  should  be  dishonoured,  if  I  remained  vol- 
untarily amoB^  enemies ;  and  I  am  ready  to 
aaswer  for  all  I  have  hitherto  done." — ^It  will 
surprise  some  violent  royaksts  among  our- 
.ftBlves,  we  believe,  to  find  that  this  framEness 
And  fiaelity  to  his  party  secured  for  him  the: 
friendship  anJ  esteem  of  all  the  Vendean 

.  leaders.  The  peasants,  indeed,  felt  a  little 
more  like  the  liberal  persons  just  alluded  to. 

•  Th^v  were  not  a  little  scandalized  to  find  a 
lepubllcan  treated  with  respect  and  courtesy ', 
-pAuidj  above  all,  were  in  horror  when  they 
.aaw  him  admitted  into  the  private  society  of 
their  ^chiefs,  and  discovered  that  M.  de  Bon- 
Ghamp  actually  trusted  himself  in  the  same 
chamoer  with  him  at  night !  For  the  first 
two  or  three  nights,  indeed,  several  of  them 

i^ept  watch  at  the  outside  ot  the  door,  to  de- 
end  him  against  the  assassination  they  aj^ 
prohexidedi  fu^d  <»<;e  or  twice  he  found,  ut 
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tha  monung,  ^t  «Be  moio  distrastfy  ihaii 
the  rest  had  glided  into  the  room,  and  laid 
himself  down  across  the  feet  of  his 


mander. 

From  Thoaars  they  proceeded  toFontenay^ 
where  they  had  a  still  more  formidable  resist- 
ance to  encounter.  M.  de  Lescure  was  agaia 
exposed  alone  to  the  fire  of  si.^  pieces  of  can? 
non  charged  with  g^pe}  and  had  his  hat 
pierced,  a  vpnt  shot  off,  and  a  boot  torn  by 
the  disofaaige ; — ^but  he  only  turned  round  to 
his  men,  who  were  hanging  back,  and  said, 
'^  You  see  these  fellows  can  take  no  aim ;-« 
come  on !"  They  did  oome  on,  and  sooa 
carried  all  before  them. 

The  republicans  had  retaken^  in  the  course 
of  these  encounters,  the  first  piece  of  cannon 
which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  insor* 
gents,  and  to  which  the  peasants  had  fondly 
given  the  name  of  Marie  Jeanne.  After  thetr 
success  at  Fontenay,  a  party  was  formed  t^ 
recover  it.  One  man,  in  his  impatience,  gpl 
so  far  ahead  of  his  comrades,  that  he  was  ia 
the  heart  of  the  enemy  before  he  was  aware. 
Fortunately,  he  had  the  horse  and  accoutier 
ments  of  a  diagoon  he  had  killed  the  d^ 
before,  and  was  taken  by  the  party  for  one  ot 
their  own  company.  They  welcomed  him 
accordingly ;  and  told  him  that  he  was  just 
come  in  time  to  repulse  the  brigands,  who 
were  advancing  to  retake  their  Maiie  Jeanne. 
"  Are  they  ?"  said  he ; — "  follow  me,  and  wo 
shall  soon  jgiye  a  good  account  of  them :" — 
and  then,  heading  the  troop,  he  rode  on  tiB 
he  came  within  reach  of  his  own  party,  when 
he  suddenly  cut  down  the  two  men  on  each 
side  of  him,  and  welcomed  his  friends  to  the 
victory.  At  another  time^  four  young  ofiicer% 
in  the  wantonness  of  their  valour,  rode  alone 
to  a  large  village  in  the  heart  of  the  country 
occupied  by  the  republicans,  ordered  all  tlie 
inhabitants  to  throw  down  their  tricolourei^ 
cockades,  and  to  prepare  quarters  for  the  roy- 
alist army,  which  was  to  march  in,  in  the 
evening,  one  hundred  thousand  strong.  The 
pood  people  began  their  preparations  accord- 
ingly, and  hewed  down  their  tree  of  liberty— 
when  the  young  men  laughed  in  their  faces, 
and  galloped  unmolested  away  from  upwards 
of  a  thousand  enemies ! — The  whole  Dock  is 
full  of  such  £eat8  and  adventures,  t^eir  re- 
cent successes  had  encumbered  them  with 
near  four  thouaand  prisoners,  of  whom,  as 
they  had  no  strong  plaoes  or  regular  garrisons, 
they  were  much  at  a  loss  how  to  aispose.-r- 
To  dismiss  such  a  mob  of  privates,  on  their 
parole  not  to  serve  any  more  against  them, 
they  knew  would  be  of  no  avail ',  and  after 
much  deliberation,  they  fell  upon  the  ingeni- 
ous expedient  of  shaving  their  heads,  at  the 
same  tune  that  their  parole  was  exacted ;  so 
that  if  they  again  took  the  field  against  them 
within  any  moderate  time,  they  might  be 
easily  recognised,  and  dealt  with  accordingly. 
Madame  Lescure's  father  had  the  merit  of 
this  happy  invention. 

The  day  after  the  capture  of  Foutenay,  the 
greater  part  of  the  army  thought  it  was  time 
to  go  home  for  a  while  to  look  after  their  cat- 
tle, and  tell  their  ei^loita  to  their  wives  and 
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diildren.  In  abont  a  week,  however  a  oon- 
nderaUe  number  of  them  came  back  again, 
and  proceeded  to  attack  Saumnr.  Here  M. 
de  Lescare  received  his  first  wound  in  the 
arm;  and  Henri,  throwing  his  hat  oyer  the 
entrenchments  of  the  place,  called  to  his  men, 
^  Let  us  see  now,  who  will  bring  it  back  to 
jne!'' — and  rushed  at  their  head  across  the 
glacis.  A  Tast  multitude  of  the  republicans 
fell  in  this  battle ;  and  near  twelve  tht)U8and 
prisoners  were  made, — who  were  all  shaved 
and  let  go.  The  insurgents  did  not  lose  four 
hundred  in  all.  In  the  castle  they  found 
Quetineau,  the  gallant  but  unsuccessful  de- 
fender of  Thouars,  who,  according  to  M.  de 
Lescure's  prediction,  had  been  arrested  and 
ordered  for  trial  in  consequence  of  that  dis- 
aster. He  was  again  pressed  to  remain  with 
them  as  a  prisoner  on  narole  \  but  continued 
firm  in  his  resolution  to  do  his  duty,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  fortune.  He  was  sent,  accordingly, 
to  Paris  a  short  time  after — where  he  was 
tried,  condemned,  and  executed  ! 

Tlie  insurrection  had  now  attamed  a  mag- 
nitude which  seemed  to  make  it  necessary  to 
have  some  one  formally  appointed  to  the  chief 
command ;  and  with  a  view  of  at  once  flat- 
tering and  animating  the  peasants,  in  whose 
spontaneous  zeal  it  nad  originated,  all  voices 
were  united  in  favour  of  Cathelineau,  the 
humble  and  venerable  leader  under  whom  its 
first  successes  had  been  obtained.  It  is  very 
remarkable,  indeed,  that  in  a  party  thus  asso- 
ciated avowedly  in  opposition  to  democratical 
innovations,  the  distmctions  of  rank  were 
utterly  disregarded  and  forgotten.  Not  only 
was  an  humble  peasant  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  commander-in-chief,  but  Madame  de  L. 
assures  us,  that  she  herself  never  knew  or 
enquired  whether  one  half  of  the  officers 
were  of  noble  or  plebeian  descent;  and  men- 
tions one,  the  son  of  a  villa^  shoemaker,  who 
was  lon^  at  the  head  of  zW  that  was  gallant 
and  distinguished  in  the  body.  We  are  afraid 
tfiat  this  is  a  trait  of  their  royalism,  which  it 
is  no  longer  thought  prudent  to  bring  forward 
in  the  courts  of  royalty. 

Those  brilliant  successes  speedily  suggested 
enterprises  of  still  greater  ambition  and  ex- 
tent. A  communication  was  now  opened 
with  M.  de  Charrette.  who  had  long  headed 
the  kindred  insurrection  in  Anjou;  and  a 
joint  attack  on  the  city  of  Nantes  was  pro- 
jected arid  executed  by  the  two  armies.  That 
of  Poitou  was  now  lolerablv  provided  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  decently  clothed, 
though  without  any  attention  to  uniformity. 
The  dress  of  the  ofiicers  was  abundantly  fierce 
and  fantastic.  With  pantaloons  and  jackets 
of  gray  cloth,  they  wore  a  variety  of  gfeat 
red  handkerchiefs  all  about  their  persons — 
one  tied  round  their  head,  and  two  or  three 
about  their  waist,  and  across  their  shoulders, 
for  holding  their  pistols  and  ammunition. 
Henri  de  lArochejaquelein  introduced  this 
fashion;  and  it  speedily  became  universal 
amone  his  companions,  giving  them  not  a 
little  me  air  of  brigands,  or  banoitti,  the  name 
.early  bestowed  on  them  by  the  republicans, 
end  at  last  generally  ^opted  and  rooognked 


among  themsehea.  The  expedition  to  NantoM 
was  disastrous.  The  soldiers  did  not  like  to 
go  so  far  from  home ;  nnd  the  army,  as  it  ad* 
vanced,  melted  away  by  daily  deeertiona. 
There  was  also  some  want  of  concert  in  tlte 
movements  of  the  different  corps ; — and,  after 
a  sanguinary  conflict,  the  attack  was  abandon- 
ed,  and  the  forces  dispersed  all  over  the 
countrj'.  The  good  Cathelineau  was  mortallv 
wounded  in  this  afiair,  at  which  neither  m, 
de  Lescure  nor  Henri  were  present ;  the  latter 
being  in  garrison  at  Saumnr,  and  the  other 
disabled  by  his  wound.  The  news  of  this 
wound  came  rather  suddenly  upon  his  wife^ 
who,  though  she  had  always  before  been  itt 
a^nies  of  fear  on  horseback,  instantly  mount 
ed  a  ragged  colt,  and  galloped  ofl*  to  rejoin 
him.  She  never  afterwards  had  the  least 
alarm  about  riding.  The  army  having  spon- 
taneously disbanded  after  the  check  at  Nantefl^ 
it  was  found  impossible  to  maintain  the  places 
it  had  occupied.  General  Westermann  arrived 
from  Paris,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force ;  and, 
after  retaking  Saumnr  and  Parthenay,  began 
the  relentless  and  exterminating  system  of 
burning  and  laying  waste  the  districts  from 
which  he  had  succeeded  in  dislodging  the  in* 
surgents.  One  of  the  first  examples  he  made 
was  at  M.  de  Lescure's  chateau  of  Clisson. 
It  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  with  all  its  offices^ 
stores,  and  peasants'  houses,  as  well  as  all  the 

{)ictures  and  furniture  of  its  master.  Having 
ong  foreseen  the  probability-  of  such  a  con- 
summation, he  had  at  one  time  given  orders 
to  remove  some  of  the  valuable  articles  it 
contained ;  but  apprehensive  that  such  a  pro- 
ceeding might  discourage  or  dii^st  his  fol- 
lowers, he  afterwards  abandoned  the  desi^ 
and  submitted  to  the  loss  of  all  his  family 
moveables.  The  event,  Madame  de  L.  as> 
sures  us^  produced  no  degree  either  of  irrita- 
tion or  discouragement.  The  chiefs,  however, 
now  exerted  all  their  influence  to  collect  their 
scattered  forces  before  Chatillon ;  and  Madame 
de  L.  accompanied  her  husband  in  all  the 
rapid  and  adventurous  marches  he  made  for 
that  purpose,  through  this  agitated  and  dis? 
tracted  country.  In  one  of  these  fatiguing 
movements  with  some  broken  corps  of  the 
army,  they  stopped  to  repose  for  the  night  in 
the  cliMeau  of  Madame  de  Concise,  who  waui 
still  so  much  an  alien  to  the  Venaean  man- 
ners, that  they  found  her  putting  on  rougtj 
and  talking  of  the  agitation  of  her  nerves  l 

The  attack  on  Westermann's  position  at 
Chatillon  was  completely  successful ;  but  the 
victory  was  stained  b;^  tne  vindictive  mas8a« 
ores  which  followed  it.  The  burnings  and* 
butcheries  of  the  republican  forces  were 
bloodily  avenged — in  spite  of  the  efforts  ol  * 
M.  de  Lescure,  who  repeatedly  exposed  Bis 
own  life  to  save  those  of  the  vanquished.  In 
the  midst  of  the  battle,  one  of  his  attendants 
seeinff  a  rifleman  about  to  fire  at  him,  stepped 
bravely  before  him,  and  received  the  shot  in 
his  eye.  The  carriage  of  Westermann  wap 
taken ;  and  some  young  ofilicers,  to  whom  it 
was  entrusted,  having  foolishly  broken  ap^ 
the  strong  box,  which  was  believed  to  befml 
of  money,  there  was  a  taOt  of  laringing  ttMi 
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%^  \rM  lor  tke  soppoBed  embenlement.  II. 
do  L.,  however,  naviog  declared  that  one  of 
Ihem  bad  given  him  ms  word  of  honour  that 
the  box  was  emptv  when  they  opened  it,  the 
whole  oouDcil  declared  themselves  satisfied, 
and  acquitted  the  young  men  by  acclamation. 
In  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1793,  various 
sanguinarv  actions  were  fought  with  various 
success ',  but  the  most  remarkable  event  was 
the  arrival  of  M.  Tinteniac,  with  despatches 
from  the  English  ^veniment,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  July.  This  intrepid  messenger  had 
come  alone  through  all  JBrittany  and  Anjou, 
carrying  his  despatches  in  his  pistols  as  wad- 
ding, and  incessantly  in  danger  from  the  re- 
publican armies  and  ma^strates.  The  des- 
patches, Madame  de  L.  mforms  us,  showed 
an  incredible  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
English  government  of  the  actual  posture  of 
affairs.  They  were  answered,  however,  with 
gratitude  and  clearness.  A  debarkation  was 
strongly  recommended  near  Sables  or  Paim- 
bcBuf,  Imt  by  no  means  at  L'Orient,  Rochefort, 
or  Rochelle ;  and  it  was  particularly  entreated, 
that  the  troops  should  consist  chiefly  of  emi- 
grant Frenchmen,  and  that  a  Prince  of  the 
House  of  fiourbon  should,  if  possible,  place 
himself  at  their  head.  Madame  de  L.,  who 
wrote  a  small  and  very  neat  hand,  was  em- 
ployed to  write  out  these  desjpatches,  which 
were  placed  in  the  pistols  of  M.  Tinteniac, 
who  immediately  proceeded  on  his  adven- 
turous miesion.  He  reached  England,  it  seems, 
and  was  frequently  employed  thereafter  in 
undertakings  of  the  same  nature.  He  headed 
a  considerable  party  of  Bretons,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  support  the  unfortunate  descent  at 
Quiberon;  and,  disdaining  to  submit,  even 
after  the  failure  of  that  ill-ooncerted  expedi- 
tion, fell  bravely  with  arms  in  his  hands. 
After  his  departure,  the  insurgents  were  re- 
pulsed at  Lucon,  and  obtained  eome  advan- 
tages at  Chantoimay.  But  finding  the  repub- 
lican armies  daily  increasing;  in  numbers^  skill, 
and  discipline,  the^  found  it  necessar^r  to  act 
chiefly  on  the  defensive  j  and,  for  thir  pur- 
pose, divided  the  country  into  several  districts 
jn  each  of  which  they  stationed  that  part  or 
the  army  which  had  been  recruited  within  it, 
and  the  |[eneral  who  was  most  beloved  and 
confided  m  by  the  inhabitants.  In  this  way, 
M.  Lescure  came  to  be  stationed  in  the  heart 
of  his  own  estates :  and  was  not  a  little  touched 
to  find  almost  all  his  peasants,  who  had  bled 
and  suffered  by  his  side  for  so  long  a  time 
without  pay,  come  to  make  offer  of  uie  rents 
that  were  due  for  the  possessions  to  which 
>  they  were  but  jjast  returned.  He  told  them, 
it  was  not  for  his  rents  that  he  had  taken  up 
arms; — and  that  while  they  were  exposed  to 
the  calamities  of  war,  they  were  well  entitled 
to  be  freed  of  that  burden.  Various  lads  of 
thirteen,  and  several  hale  grandsires  of  sev- 
enty, came  at  this  period,  and  insisted  upon 
being  allowed  to  share  the  dstngers  and  glories 
of*  theii  kinsmen. 

From  this  tin^,  downwards,  the  picture  of 
tiie  war  is  shaded  with  deeper  hormrs ;  and 
^le  operations  of  the  insu^ents  acquire  a 
^j^iaractQT  of  greater  de^pemlioa.    Hie  CoDr 


Tention  issued  the  barbaroiis  dedree,  tSaai  the 
whole  country,  which  still  continued  its  re- 
sistance, should  be  desolated ;  that  the  whole 
inhabitants  should  be  exterminated,  without 
distinction  of  age  or  sex :  the  habitations  con* 
sumed  with  fire,  and  the  trees  cut  down  with 
the  axe.  Six  airoies,  amounting  in  all  to  near 
two  hundred  thousand  men,  were  charged 
with  the  execution  of  these  airocious  orders^ 
and  began,  in  September  1793,  to  obey  them 
with  a  detestable  fidelity.  A  multitude  of 
sanguinary  conflicts  ensued;  and  the  inaur* 
^ents  succeeded  in  repulsing  this  desolating^ 
invasion  at  almost  all  the  points  of  attack. 
Among  the  slain  in  one  of  these  engagements, 
the  republicans  found  the  body  of  a  young 
woman,  which  Madame  de  L.  informs  us  gave 
occasion  to  a  number  of  idle  reports ;  many 
giving  out  that  it  was  she  herself,  or  a  sister 
of  M.  de  L.  (who  had  no  sister),  or  a  new 
Joan  of  Arc,  who  had  kept  up  the  spirit  of 
the  peasantry  by  her  enthusiastic  predictions. 
The  tmth  was,  that  it  was  the  body  of  an  in- 
nocent peasant  girl,  who  had  alwars  lived  a 
remarkably  quiet  and  pious  life,  till  reoently- 
before  this  action,  when  she  had  been  seized 
with  an  irresistible  desire  to  take  a  part  in 
the  conflict .  She  had  d iscovered  hersel  f  some 
time  before  to  Madame  de  L.;  and  begged 
from  her  a  shift  of  a  peculiar  fabric.  The 
night  before  the  battle,  she  also  revealed  hfit 
secret  to  M.  de  L. ; — asked  him  to  cive  her  a 
pair  of  shoes — and  promised  to  bdiave  her« 
self  in  such  a  manner  in  the  morrow's  fight^ 
that  he 'should  never  think  of  parting  with 
her.  Accordingly,  she  kept  near  his  person 
through  the  whole  of  the  battle,  and  conduct- 
ed herself  with  the  most  heroic  bravery.  Two 
or  three  times,  in  the  very  heat  of  the  fight, 
she  said  to  him,  '^  No,  mon.  jGeneial,  von  shall 
not  get  before  me— I  shall  always  be  closer 
up  to  the  enemy  even  than  you."  Early  in 
the  daV)  ^e  was  hurt  pretty  seriously  in  the 
hand,  but  held  it  up  laughinff  to  her  geoeraL 
and  said,  "It  i& nothing  at  all."  In  the  ena 
of  the  battle  she  was  surrounded  in  a  chaigei 
and  fell  fighting  like  a  desperado.  There 
were  about  ten  other  women,  who  tock  up 
arms,  Madame  de  L.  says,  in  this  cause  ;-^^ 
two  sisters,  under  fifteen— and  a  tall  beauty, 
who  wore  the  dress  of  an  officer.  The  pnesta 
attended  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  ralh'ed 
and  exhorted  them;  but  took  no  pari  in  th0> 
combat,  nor  ever  excited  them  to  any  acti  of 
inhumanity.  There  were  many  boys  of  the 
most  tender  age  sunong  the  oombatantsy**- 
some  scarcely  more  than  nine  or  ten  years  of: 

M.  Pinm  gained  a  decided  victory  over  the 
most  numerous  army  of  the  republic^  bu* 
their  ranks  being  recruited  by  the  whole  ax* 
risen  of  Mentz,  which  had  been  liberated  on 
parole,  presented  again  a  most  formidable 
front  to  the  insun;ents.  A  great  battle  w«« 
fought  in  the  middle  of  September  at  Chollet| 
where  the  government  army  was  oomjpletelv 
broken,  and  would  have  been  finally  routed^' 
but  for  the  skill  and  firmness  of  the  cele* 
brated  Kleber  who  commanded  it,  and  sac- 
ofi^ully  maintained  a  posttion.whidi  cq/ruoi. 
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ite'rmniit.  la  tbb  miAfie  of  the  tetfie  «im 
of  the  peaaanto  took  a  flageolet  ixoiiL  his 
pocket,  and,  in  deriakm,  began  to  play  fa  trn^ 
OS  he  advanced  against  the  e&em  v.  A  can- 
Bon-ball  Btrack  off  his  horse's  nead,  and 
hrought  him  to  the  groond ;  but  he  drew  his 
leg  from  the  dead  animal,  and  marched  for- 
ward on  foot,  without  discontinuiog  his  music. 
One  other  picture  of  detail  will  giye  an  idea 
of  the  extraordinary  sort  of  warfare  in  which 
the  country  was  then  engaged.  Westermann 
was  beait  out  of  Cbatillon,  and  pursued  to 
seme  distance  j  but  finding  that  the  insurgent 
forces  were  withdrawn,  he  bethought  himself 
of  lecoverioj^  the  phice  by  a  coup  de  main. 
He  mounted  an  hundred  grenadiers  behind 
an  hundred  picked  hussani,  and  sent  them  at 
midnight  into  the  city.  Hie  peasants,  as 
QMtal^  had  no  outposts^  and  were  scattered 
about  the  streets,  oreroome  with  fatigue  and 
bnuidy.  However,  they  made  a  stoat  and 
Uoody  resistance.  One  active  feUow  received 
twelve  sabre  woanda  on  the  same  spot ;  an- 
other, after  killing  a  hussar,  took  up  his 
wounded  brother  in  his  arms,  placed  him  on 
tlie  horse,  and  sent  him  out  of  the  city : — 
then  letomed  to  the  combat :  killed  another 
husMr,  and  mounted  himself  osx  the  prize. 
The  republicans,  irritated  at  the  resistance 
they  experienced,  butchered  all  that  came 
across  tnem  in  that  night  of  confusion !  All 
wder  Of  discipline  was  lost  in  the  darkness ; 
and  thev  hacked  and  fired  at  each  other,  or 
vrestlea  and  fell,  man  to  man,  as  they  chanced 
to  meet,  and  often  whhout  being  aole  to  dis- 
tinguish friend  from  foe.- — ^An  eminent  leader 
of  the  insnnection  was  trampled  under  foot 
by  a  party  of  the  republicans,  who  rushed  pest 
him  to  massacre  the  whole  family  where  he 
todged,  who  were  all  zealous  republicans. — 
The  town  was  set  on  fire  in  fifty  places. — and 
was  at  last  evacuated  by  both  parties,  m  rau- 
laal  foar  and  ignorance  of  the  force  to  which 
they  wtsre  opposed.  When  the  day  dawned, 
however,  it  was  finally  reocoupied  by  the  in- 
m^gents. 

After  some  mote  successes,  the  insurgent 
ehiefe  found  their  armiea  sorely  reduced,  and 
their  enemiee  perpetually  increasing  in  force 
9^d  numbers.  M.  de  la  Charette,  upon  some 
MJMUMJierstanding,  wi^drew  his  corps ;  and 
iQl  who  looked  beyond  the  present  moment, 
flouid  not  fail  to  perceive,  that  disasters  of  the 
znoaC  Altai  naturo  were  almost  inevitably  ap- 
pmaohing.  A  dreadful  disaster,  at  all  events, 
BOW  fell  on  their  iair  historian.  M.  de  L.  in 
nllyinga  party  of  his  men  near  Trranblaye, 
w^s  struck  with  a  musket  ball  on  the  eye- 
hicmf  and  instamhr  foil  senseless  to  the  ground . 
Ife  waenot  dead,  however ;  and  was  with  diffi- 
tmkf  home  through  the  rout  which  was  the 
kmnediate  consequence  of  his  fall.  His  wife, 
eatiiely  ignofant  of  what  had  happened,  was 
iwoed  Co  move  alonff  with  the  retreating  aitny ; 
HUd  in  a  miseiaMe  little  village  was  called,  at 
midnight,  from  her  bed  of  straw,  to  hear  mass 
yerfomied  to  the  soldiers  by  whom  she  was 
•orrounded.  The  solemn  ceiemony  was  in- 
Mrropied  byiihe  approaching  thunder  of  ar- 
»*wyt  and  4he.pefpe|iua.amval-of  fugitive 


and  tamuHnarf  partly  with  tidSii^i  ef  eifl 
Nfl^i)ody  had  the  courage  to  teU  thie 


unfortunate  woman  the  calamity  that  had  be- 
foOen  her,  though  the  priest  awuened  a  vague 
alarm  by  solemn  encomiums  on  the  piety  of 
M.  de  L.,  and  the  necessity  of  resienalion  f 
the  will  of  Heaven.  Next  nigkt  She  found 
him  at  Cherdron,  scarcely  able  to  move  er  to 
articulate, — ^but  sufiering  more  from  the  idem 
of  her  having  fallen  into  the  handa  of  the 
enemy,  than  Uom  his  own  disastets. 

The  last  great  battle  was  fought  near  Choi- 
let,  when  the  insurgents,  after  a  furious  and 
sanguinary  resistance,  were  at  last  borne  down 
hy  the  multitude  of  their  opponents,  and 
driven  down  into  the  low  country  on  the  banks 
of  the  Loire.  M.  de  Bonchamp,  who  had 
always  held  out  the  policy  of  crossing  this 
river,  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
uniting  themselves  to  the  royalists  of  Brittany, 
was  mortally  wounded  in  this  battle ;  but  his 
counsels  still  influenced  their  proceedings  in 
this  emergency ;  and  not  only  the  whole  de- 
bris and  wreck  of  the  army,  but  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  men  and  women  and  cl^laren 
of  the  country,  flying  in  consternation  from 
the  buminffs  and  butchery  of  the  government 
forces,  flo<£ed  down  in  agony  and  de^»ir  te 
the  banks  of  this  great  river.  On  gaining  (he 
heights  of  St.  Florent,  one  of  the  most  mourn- 
ful,  and  at  the  same  time  most  magnificent 
spectacles,  burst  upon  the  eye.  Those  heights 
form  a  vast  semicircle ;  at  the  bottom  of  which 
a  broad  bare  plain  extends  to  the  edge  of  the 
water.  Near  an  hundred  thousand  unhappy 
souk  now  blackened  over  that  dreary  expanse, 
— old  men,  infants,  and  women  mingled  with 
the  half-armed  soldiery,  carevanS)  crowded 
bagsage  waggons  and  teams  of  oxen,  all  fuD 
of  despair,  impatience,  anxiety,  and  terror. — 
Behina,  were  the  smi4ces  of"^  their  burning 
villages,  and  the  thunder  of  the  hostile  artil- 
]ery: — ^Defore,  the  broad  stream  of  the  Loire, 
divided  by  a  long  low  island,  also  covered 
with  the  fugitives — ^twenty  frau  barks  plying 
in  the  stream — and,  on  the  far  banks,  the 
disorderly  movements  of  those  who  had  ef^ 
fected  the  passafie^  and  were  waiting  there  to 
be  rejoined  by  their  companions.  8uch,  Ma- 
dame de  L.  assures  us,  vras  the  tumult  and 
terrror  of  the  scene,  and  so  awful  the  recol- 
lections it  inspired,  that  it  can  never  be  efllaced 
from  the  memory  of  any  of  those  who  beheld 
it ;  and  that  many  of  its  awe-stra<^  specta- 
tors have  concurrra  in  stating  that  it  brought 
forcibly  to  their  imaginations  the  unspeakable 
terrors  of  the  great  day  of  Judgment !  Throudi 
this  dismayed  and  bewilder^  multitude,  the 
disconsolate  family  of  their  gallant  general 
made  their  way  silently  to  the  shore ; — M.  de 
L.  stretched,  ahnost  insensible,  on  9  wretched 
litter, — ^his  wife,  three  months  gone  vrilh  child, 
walkinff  by  his  side, — and,  behind  her,  her 
faithfalnurse,  with  her  helpless  and  astonish- 
ed infont  in  her  arms.  When  they  armed 
on  the  beach,  they  with  difficulty  got  a  crazy 
boat  to  carry  them  to  the  island ;  but  the  aged 
monk  who  steered  it  wouki  not  venture  to 
cross  the  laitger  branch  of  the  stream,^-and 
the  poor  wounded  naa  was  obliged  to  sobmtt 
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ibey  were  lauded  on  \ke  oppodite  bank :  where 
wretchedneHB  and  desolation  appeared  still 
more  coMpienous.  Thousands  of  helplesa 
Wretehes  were  lying  on  the  grassy  shore,  or 
•WBaog  ahotti  in  search  of  the  fnends  fnwi 
whom  they  had  been  divided.  There  waa  a 
senerai  ooaqpLaiut  of  cold  and  hunger ;  and  no- 
Dod}[  in  a  condition  to  give  any  directions)  or 
administer  any  relief.  M.  de  L.  suffered  excru- 
ciating pain  from  the  piercing  air  which  blew 
upon  us  feverish  frame  ^—^e  poor  infant 
screamed  for  food,  and  the  helpless  mother 
was  left  to  minister  to  both ; — ^^^hile  her  atp 
teadant  went  among  the  burnt  and  ruined 
villages,  to  seek  a  drop  of  milk  for  the  baby. 
At  length  they  got  again  ia  motion  for  the 
adjoining  village  of  Varades, — ^M.  de  L.,  borne 
in  a  sort  of  chair  unon  the  pikes  of  his  soldiers, 
with  his  wife  ana  the  maid*servant  walkine 
before  him,  and  sup|X)rttng  his  legs,  wrapjped 
up  in  their  cleaks.  With  great  difficulty  they 
procured  a  little  room,  in  a  cottage  swarming 
with  soldiers, — ^most  of  them  famishine  for 
want  of  food,  and  yet  still  so  mindful  of  the 
eights  of  their  neighbours,  that  they  would 
not  take  a  few  potatoes  from  the  garden  of 
the  cottage,  till  jVIadame  de  L.  had  obtained 
leave  of  the  proyprietor. 

M.  de  Boachamp  died  as  they  were  taking 
him  oat  of  the  boat ;  and  it  became  necessary 
to  elect  another  commander.  M.  de  L.  roused 
kimself  to  reconunend  Henri  de  Larocheja- 
quelein ;  and  he  was  immediately  appointed. 
Whea  txie  election  was  announced  fo  nim,  M. 
de  L.  desired  to  see  and  congratulate  his 
valiant  cousin.  He  was  already  weeping 
over  him  in  a  dark  comer  of  the  room  :  and 
now  came  to  express  his  hopes  that  he  snould 
9oon  be  superseded  by  his  recovery.  "  No," 
said  M.  de  L.,  '^  that  i  believe  is  out  of  the 
question:  But  even  if  I  were  to  recover, 
I  should  never  take  the  place  you  have 
now  obtained,  and  should  be  pnmu  to  serve 
as  your  ald-de-camp."  —  The  day  after, 
they  advanced  towaras  Bennes.  M.  de  L. 
could  find  no  other  conveyance  than  a  bag- 
gage-waggon j  at  every  jolt  of  which  he 
suSered  such  anguish,  as  to  draw  forth  the 
most  pievcing  shrieks  even  from  his  manly 
posom-  After  some  time,  an  old  chaise  was 
discovered :  a  piece  of  artillery  was  thrown 
%way  to  supply  it- with  horses^  and  the 
wounded  generau  was  laid  in  it,-;-his  head 
being  supported  in  the  lap  of  Agatha,  his 
mother^s  faithful  waiting-woman,  and  now 
the  only  attendant  of  ms  wife  and  infant. 
In  three  painful  days  they  reached  Laval ; — 
Madame  de  L.  frequently  suffering  from 
absolute  want,  and  sometimes  getting  noth- 
ing to  eat  the  whole  day,  but  one  or  two  sour 
apples,  M.  de  L.  was  nearly  insensible  du- 
ring the  whole  journey.  He  was  roused  but 
once,  when  there  was  a  report  that  a  party 
of  the  enemy  were  in  sight.  He  then  called 
for  his  muskety  and  attempted  to  get  out  of 
(he  carriage  j — addressed  exhortations  and  re- 
proaches to  the  troops  that  were  flying  around 
liini,  and  would  not  rest  till  an  officer  in  whom 
l^e  had  coafidenoe  oame  up  and  restored  some 


tder  to  tlie  detsfchnettt^— 'dm  aJuni  tamodi 
out  to  be  a  ialse  ese. 

At  Laval  they  halted  f^r  sevetal  days;  and 
he  wa«  so  much  recruited  by  the  r^iose,  thai 
he  was  able  to  get  for  half  an  hour  on  horses 
back,  and  seemed  to  be  iiurly  in  the  M-ajF 
of  recovery:  when  his  excessive  zeal,  ana 
anxiety  for  toe  good  behaviour  of  the  tioops^ 
tempted  him  to  premature  exertions^  from  ue 
consequences  ol'  which  he  never  afterwards, 
recovered.  The  troops  being  all  collected 
and  refreshed  at  Laval,  it  was  resolved  to. 
turn  upon  their  pursuers,  and  give  battle  tO; 
the  a<lvancing  army  of  the  republic.  Th^ 
conflict  was  sanguinary;  but  ended  most 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Vendeans.  Th» 
first  encounter  was  in  the  night, — and  wa» 
characterized  with  more  than  the  usual  con«« 
fusion  of  nifiht  attacks.  The  two  aimie* 
crossed  each  other  in  so  extmordinary  a 
mafliier,  that  the  artillery  of  each  was  6U|>i' 
plied,  for  a  part  of  the  l!attl^  from  the  cm^ 
sons  of  the  enemy }  and  one  of  the  Vendeaa 
leaders^  after  exposing  hinaself  to  great  hazard 
in  helpmg  a  brother  ofiieer,  as  ha  took  him  to 
be,  out  of  a  ditch,  discovered,  by  the  xxext  flash 
of  the  cannon,  that  he  was  aa  enemy — and 
immediately  cut  him  down.  After  daybreak^ 
the  battle  tiecame  more  orderly,  and  ended  in 
a  complete  victory.  This  was  the  last  grand 
crisis  of  the  insurrection.  The  way  to  La 
Vendee  was  once  more  open ;  and  tae  f  ugi^^ 
lives  had  it  in  their  power  to  return  trinmphani 
to  their  fastnesses  and  their  home&  after  rou^ 
ing  Brittany  bv  the  example  of  tneir  valour 
and  success.  M.  de  L.  and  Henri  both  inclined 
to  this  course ;  bdt  other  counsels  prevailed. 
Some  were  for  marching  on  to  Nantes— others 
for  proceeding  to  Rennes — and  some,  more 
sanguine  than  the  rest,  for  pushing  directly 
for  Paris .  Time  was  irretrievably  lost  i n  these 
deliberations ;  and  the  republicans  had  leisuxv 
to  rally,  and  bring  up  their  reinibrcementSi 
before  any  thin^  was  de^itively  settled. 

In  the  meantime,  M.  de  L.  became  visibly 
worse ;  and  one  motnine.  when  his  wife  alone 
was  in  the  room,  he  called  her  to  him,  and 
told  her  that  he  fielt  his  death  was  at  hand ; 
— that  his  only  resret  was  for  leaving  hef- 
in  the  midst  ot  sucn  a  war,  with  a  hclpIesA 
child,  and  in  a  state  of  pregnancy.  For  nim- 
self,  he  added,  he  died  happy,  and  witk 
humble  reliance  on  the  Divine  mercy ; — but 
her  sorrow  he  could  not  bear  to  think  of  ;— 
and  he  entreated  her  pardon  for  any  negleot 
or  unkind  ness  he  might  ever  have  shownAer, 
He  added  many  other  expressions  of  tender- 
ness and  consolation:  and  seeing  her  over- 
whelmed with  anguisn  at  the  despairing  ior.e 
in  which  he  spoke,  concluded  by  saying,  that 
he  might  perhaps  be  mistaken  in  nis  prog- 
nosis:— and  hoped  still  to  live  for  her.  Ae^ 
day  tney  were  under  the 'necessity  of  movina 
forward;  and,  on  the  journey,  ne  leamea 
accidentally  irom  one  of  the  officera,  ihe 
dreadful  details  of  the  Queen's  executioni 
which  his  wife  had  been  at  great  pains  tq 
keep,  from  his  knowledge.  This  intelligence 
seemed  to  bring  back  his  fever— though  he 
still  spoke  of  living  to  avenge  her — "If  i  do 
▼  2 
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live,"  he  Bald,  "it  shall  nowbe forrengeance 
^nly— no    more    mercy    from    me!" — That 
even  Lag,  Madame  de  L.,  entirely  overcome 
^ith  anxiety  and  fatigue,  had  fallen  into  a 
deep  sleep  on  a  mat  before  his  bed : — And 
toon  after,  his  condition  became  altogether 
desperate.     He  was    now.  speechless,  and 
nearly  insensible  ] — ^the  sacraments  were  ad- 
ministered, and  various  applications   made 
without  awaking  the  unhanpy  sleeper  by  his 
side.      Soon  after  midnight,  however,   she 
started  up,  and  instantly  oecame  aware  of 
the  full  extent  of  her  misenr.     To  fill  np 
its  measure,  it  was  announced  in  the  course 
of  the  morning,  that  they  must  immediately 
Resume  their  march  with  the  last  division  ot 
the  army.     "Hie  thing  appeared  alto^ther 
impossible  J   Madame  de    L.    declared  she 
would  rather  die  by  the  hands  of  the  re- 
publicans, than  permit  her  husband  to  be 
moved  in  the  condition  in  which  he  then 
was.    When  she  recoltectetl,  however,  that 
these  barbarous  enemies  had  of  late  not  only 
butchered  the  wounded  that  fell  into  their 
power,  but  mntilated  and  insulted  their  re- 
mains, she  submitted  to  the  alternative^  and 
prepared  for  this  miserable  journey  with  a 
heart  bursting  with  anguish.    The  dying  man 
was  roused  only  to  heavy  meanings  by  ihe 
pain  of  hfting  him  into  the  carriage. — where 
nis  faithful  Agatha  again  supported  nis  head, 
and  a  surgeon  watched  all  the  changes  in 
his  condition.    Madame  de  L.  was  placed 
on  horseback ;  and,  surrounded  by  her  father 
and  mother,  and  a  number  of  officers,  went 
forward,  scarcely  conscious  of  any  thing  that 
was  passing— only  that  sometimes,   in  the 
brttemess  of  her  neart,  when  she  saw  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  republican  soldiera  on 
the  road,  'she  made  her  horse  trample  upon 
them,  as  if  in  vengeance  for  the  slaughter  of 
her  husband.     In  the  course  of  little  more 
than  an  hour,  she  thought  she  heard  some 
tittle  stir  in  the  carriage,  and  insisted  on  stop- 
ping to  inquire  into  the  cause.    The  officers, 
liowever,  crowded  around  her  3  and  then  her 
father  came  up  and  said  that  M.  de  L.  was 
in  the  same  state  as  before,  but  that  he  suf- 
fered dreadfully  from  the  cold,  and  would 
be  very  much  distressed  if  the  door  was  agairi 
to  be  opened.  Obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  this 
answer,  she  went  on  in  sullen  and  gloomy 
silence  for  some  hours  longer  in  a  dark  and 
rainy  day  of  November.    It  was  night  when 
Ihey   reached  the   town  of  Fougeres;   and, 
when  lifted  from  her  horse  at  the  gate,  she 
was  unable  either  to  stand  or  walk: — she 
was  carried  into  a  wretched  house,  crowded 
with  troops  of  all  descriptions,  where  she 
waited  two  hours  in  agony  till  she  heard  that 
the  carriage  with  M.  de  L.  was  come  up. 
She  was  kft  alone  for  a  dreadful  moment 
with  her  mother;  and  then  M.  de  Beauvol- 
fiers  came  in,  bathed  in  tears, — and  taking 
both  her  hands,  told  her  she  must  now  think 
only  of  saving  the  child  she  carried  within 
her!    Her  husband  had  expired  when  she 
heard  the  noise  in  the  carnage,  soon  after 
their  setting  out— and  the  surgeon  had  ac- 
cofiltngly  left  it  m  soon  as  the  order  of  the 


march  had  carried  her  ahead ;  but  the  faith*^ 
ful  Agatha,  fearful  lest  her  appearance  might 
alarm  her  mistress  in  the  midst  of  the  jour- 
ney, had  remained  alone  with  the  dead  body 
for  all  the  rest  of  the  day  1  Fatigue,  grief, 
and  anguish  of  mind,  now  threatened  Madame 
de  L.  with  consequences  which  it  seems  al- 
together miraculous  that  she  should  have 
escaped.  She  was  seized  with  violent  pains^ 
and  was  threatened  with  a  miscarriage  in  a 
room  which  served  as  a  common  passage  te 
the  crowded  and  miserable  lodging  she  had 

Erocured.  It  was  thought  necessary  to  bleed 
er — and,  after  some  difficulty,  a  surgeon 
was  procured.  She  can  never  foiget,  she 
says,  the  formidable  apparition  of  this  warlike 
phlebotomist.  A  figure  six  feet  high,  with 
ferocious  whiskere,  a  CTeat  sabre  at  his  side, 
and  four  huge  pistols  m  his  belt,  stalked  up 
with  a  fierce  and  careless  air  to  her  bed-side; 
and  when  she  said  she  was  timid  about  the 
operation,  answered  harshly,  "  So  am  not  I — 
I  nave  killed  three  hundred  men  and  upwards 
in  the  field  in  my  time— one  of  them  only  this 
morning — ^I  think  then  I  may  venture  to 
bleed  a  woman — Come,  come,  let  us  see  your 
arm."  She  was  bled  accordingly — and,  con* 
traiT  to  all  expectation^  was  pretty  well  again 
in  tne  morning.  She  insisted  for  a  lon^  time 
in  canying  the  body  of  her  husband  m  the 
carriage  along  with  her : — ^but  her  father, 
after  indul^ng  her  for  a  tew  days,  contrived 
to  fall  behind  with  this  precious  deposit,  and 
informed  her  when  he  came  up  again,  that  it 
had  been  found  necessary  to  bury  it  privately 
in  a  spot  which  he  woura  not  specify. 

This  abstract  has  grown  to  such  a  bulk  that 
we  find  we  cannot  afibrd  to  continue  it  on  the 
same  scale.  Nor  is  this  very  necessary:  for 
though  there  is  more  than  a  third  part  of  the 
book,  of  which  we  have'  given  no  account — 
and  that,  to  those  who  have  a  taste  for.talea 
of  sorrow,  the  most  interestfng  portion  of  it — ^ 
we  believe  that  most  readere  will  think  they 
have  had  enough  of  La  Vendee ;  and  that  alt 
will  now  be  in  a  condition  to  judge  of  the 
degree  of  interest  or  amusement  which  the 
work  is  likely  to  afibrd  them.  We  shall  add, 
however,  a  tnrief  sketch  of  the  rest  of  its  con- 
tents.— ^After  a  series  of  murderous  battles,  ta 
which  the  mutual  refusal  of  quarter  cave  aa 
exasperation  unknown  iu  any  other  history^ 
and  which  left  the  field  so  cumbered  with 
dead  bodies  that  Madame  de  L.  assures  ua 
that  it  was  dreadful  to  feel  the  lifting  of  the 
wheels,  and  the  cracking  of  the  bones,  as  her 
heavy  carriage  passed  over  them, — the  wreck 
of  the  Vendeans  succeeded  in  reaching  An- 
gers upon  the  Loire,  and  trusted  to  a  furious 
assault  upon  that  phice  for  the  means  of  re- 
passing tne  river,  and  regaining  their  beloved 
country.  The  garrison,  however,  proved 
stronger  and  more  resolute  than  they  had 
expected.  Their  own  gay  and  enthusiastic 
coura^  had  sunk  under  a  long  course  of 
sufienng  and  disaster:  and,  after  losing  a 
great  number  of  men  before  the  walls,  inejr 
were  obliged  to  turn  back  in  confusion,  they 
did  not  well  know  whither,  but  farther  and 
farther  from  the  land  to  which  all  their  hoxies 
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Md  wiabes  were  directed.  In  the  tumult  of 
tills  retreat^  Madame  de  L.  lost  aight  of  her 
▼enerable  aunt,  who  had  hitherto  been  the 
mild  and  patient  companion  of  their  wander- 
in^iS:  and  learned  afterwards  that  she  had 
^leh  nito  the  hands  of  the  eiiemy.  and,  at 
the  age  of  eii^hty,  been  publicly  executed  at 
Rennes,  for  the  crime  of  rebellion  !    At  Fou- 

Oat  lAval,  at  Dol,  and  Savenay,  the 
led  force  of  the  insurgents  had  to  sus- 
tain new  attacks  from  their  indefatigable  pur- 
auers,  in  which  the  officers  and  most  of  the 
floldiery  gave  still  more  extraordinar}*  proofs. 
than  any  we  have  yet  recorded,  of  undauntea 
valour,  and  constancy  worthy  of  better  for- 
tune.  The  weather  was  now,  in  the  latter 
end  of  November^  extremely  cold  and  rainy ; 
the  roads  almost  unpassable ;  and  provisions 
very  scarce.  Often,  after  a  march  of  ten 
hours,  Madame  de  L.  has  been  obliged  to 
fish  for  a  few  cold  potatoes  in  the  bottom  of 
a  dirty  cauldron,  filled  with  ffreasy  water,  and 
polluted  by  the  nands  of  half  the  anny.  Her 
XibJld  sickened  from  its  teething,  and  insuffi- 
cient nourishment;  and  every  day  she  wit- 
nessed the  death  of  some  of  those  gallant 
leaders  whom  the  spring  had  seen  assembled 
in  her  halls  in  all  the  flush  of  youthful  confi- 
dence and  glory.  After  many  a  weary  march, 
and  desperate  struggle,  about  ten  thousand 
nad  survivors  got  again  to  the  banks  of  that 
fatal  Loire,  which  now  seemed  to  divide  them 
from  hope  and  protection.  Henri,  who  had 
arranged  the  whole  operation  witli  consum- 
mate jud^ent,  found  tne  shores  on  both  sides 
free  of  the  enemy: — But  all  the  boats  had 
lieen  removed  j  and,  after  leaving  orders  to 
construct  rafts  with  all  possible  despatch,  he 
himself,  with  a  few  attendants,  ventured  over 
ia  It  little  wherry,  which  he  had  brought  with 
liiro  on  a  cart,  to  make  arrangements  for 
covering  their  landing.  But  thejr  never  saw 
the  daring  Henri  again !  The  vigilant  enemy 
came  down  upon  them  at  this  critical  moment 
— ijjtercepted  nis  return — and,  stationing  seve- 
ral armeci  vessels  in  the  stream,  rendered  the 
passage  of  the  army  altogether  impossible. 
They  fell  back  in  despair  upon  Savensiy ;  and 
there  the  brave  and  indefatigable  Marigny 
told  Madame  de  L.  that  all  was  now  over — 
that  it  w^B  altogether  impossible  to  resist  the 
attack  that  would  be  made  next  day — and 
advised  her  to  seek  her  safety  in  flight  and 
disguise,  without  the  losd  of  an  instant.  She 
set  out  accordingly,  with  her  mother,  in  a 
gloomy  day  of  I^cember,  under  the  conduct 
of  a  drunken  peasant ;  and,  after  being  out 
most  of  the  night,  at  length  obtained  shelter 
in  a  dirty  farm  house. — from  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  she  nad  the  misery  of  see- 
ing her  unfortunate  countrymen  scattered  over 
the  whole  open  country,  chased  and  butchered 
without  mercy  by  the  republicans,  who  now 
took  a  final  vengeance  for  all  the  losses  they 
had  sustained.  She  had  long  been  clothed 
in  shreds  and  patches,  and  needed  no  disguise 
to  conceal  her  quality.  She  was  sometimes 
hidden  in  the  mill^  when  the  troopers  came 
to  search  for  fugitives  in  her  lonely  retreat ; 
— -^nd  oftener  seuty  in  the  inidfit  of  winter,  to 


herd  the  sheep,  or  cattle  of  her  faithful  anii 
compassionate  host,  along  with  his  niwboned 
daughter. 

In  this  situation  they  remained  till  late  in' 
the  following  spring ; — and  it  would  be  end- 
less  to  enumerate  the  hairbreadth  'scapes  and 
unparalleled  sufferings  to  which  they  were 
every  day  exposed — reduced  frequently  to 
hve  upon  alms,  and  forced  every  two  or  three' 
days  to. shift  their  quarters,  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  from  one  royalist  cabin  to  another. 
Such  was  the  long-continued  and  vindictive 
rigour  of  the  renublican  party,  that  the  most 
eager  and  unrelaxing  search  was  made  for 
fugitives  of  all  descriptions ;  and  every  ad- 
herent of  the  insurgent  faction  who  fell  into 
their  hands  was  barbarously  murdered,  with- 
out the  least  regard  to  age,  sex,  or  individual 
innocence !     While  skulking  about  in  this 
state  of  peril  and  desolation,  they  had  glimcses 
and  occasional  rencounters  with  some  of  tneir  . 
former  companions,  whom  similar  misfortunes 
had  driven  upon  similar  schemes  of  conceal- 
ment.    In  particular,  they  twice  saw  the  . 
daring  and  unsubduable  M.  de  Marigny,  who  [ 
had  wandered  over  the  whole  country  from 
Angere  to  Nantes^  and  notwithstanding  his 
gigantic  form  and  remarkable  features,  had 
contrived  so  to  disguise  himself  as  to  elude 
all  detection  or  pu  rsuit.     He  could  counterfeit 
all  ages  and  dialects,  and  speak  in  perfection 
the  paiois  of  every  village.    He  now  appeared 
before  them  in  the  character  of  an  itinerant 
dealer  in  poultry;  and  retired  unsuspected  b^ 
all  but  ihcraselvps.    In  this  wretched  condi- 
tion, the  term  of  Madame  de  L.'s  confinement 
drew  on;  and,  after  a  thousand  frights  and 
disasters,  she  was  delivered  of  two  daughters^ 
without  any  other  assistance  than  that  of  hei  ^ 
mother.    One  of  the  infants  had  its  wrist  drs- ' 
located ;  and  so  subdued  was  the  poor  mother's  ^ 
mind  to  the  level  of  her  fallen  fortunes,  that ! 
she  had  now  no  other  anxiety,  than  that  she 
might  recover  strength  enough  to  carry  it 
herself  to  the  waters  of  Bareges^  which  she 
fancied  might  be  of  service  to  it ; — but  the  ' 
poor  baby  died  within  a  fortnight  after  it  was  ^ 
bom. 

Towards  the  end  of  1794,  their  lot  was 
somewhat  softened  by  the  compassionate 
kindness  of  a  Madame  Duraou  tiers,  who  offer- 
ed them  an  asylum  in  her  house;  in  which,  | 
though  still  liable  to  the  searches  of  the  blood- ' 
hounds  of  the  municipality,  they  had  more 
assistance  in  eluding  tnem,  and  less  misery 
to  endure  in  the  intervals.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  their  escapes  would  make  the  adven- 
tures of  Ckleb  Williams  appear  a  cold  and 
barren  chronicle ;  but  we  nave  room  only  to 
mention,  that  after  the  death  of  .Robespierre^ 
there  was  a  great  abatement  in  the  rigour  of^ 
pursuit;  and  that  a  general  amnestv  was 
speedily  proclaimed,  for  all  w  ho  had  been 
concemea  in  the  insurrection.  After  several 
inward  struggles  with  pride  and  principle, 
Madame  de  L.  was  prevailed  on  to  repair  to 
Nantes,  to  avail  herself  of  this  amnesty ; — ^but, 
first  of  all,  she  rode  in  to  reconnoitre,  and  con-  ' 
suit  with  some  friends  of  her  hostess ;  and 
proceeded  boldly  through  the  hostile  city,  in 
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the  drees  of  a  peatent,  \rltlii  a  eajck.  at  her  back, 
and  a  pair  of  fowls  m  her  hands.  She  fcmnd 
that  Xne  tone  was  now  to  flatter  and  conciliate 
the  insurgents  by  all  sorts  of  civilities  and 
compliments ;  and  after  some  time,  she  and 
her  mother  applied  for,  and  obtained,  a  foil 
pardon  for  all  their  offences  against  the  Re- 
pnbiican  government. 

This  amnestjr  drew  back  to  light  many 
of  her  former  friends,  who  had  been  univer- 
sally supposed  to  be  dead;  and  proved,  by 
the  prodigious  numbers  whom  it  brought  rrom 
their  hiding-places  in  the  neighbourhood,  how 
generally  the  lower  orders  were  attached  to 
their  cause,  or  how  universal  the  virtues  of 
compassion  and  fidelity  to  confiding  misery 
are  in  the  national  character.  It  also  brought 
to  the  writer's  knowledge  many  shockmg 
oarttculars  of  the  cruel  executions  which  so 
long  polluted  that  devoted  city.  We  may  give 
a  few  of  the  instances  in  her  own  words,  as  a 
spechnen  of  her  manner  of  writing ;  to  which, 
id  onr  anxiety  to  condense  the  information  she 
affords  us^  we  have  paid  perhaps  too  little 
attention. 

'*  Madame  ds  Jourdain  fot  men^  sar  la  Loirs, 
peur  dir«  noyie  svec  ses  trois  filles.  Un  aotdat 
voulat  Muver  Is  plus  jeune,  qiri  ^tait  fort  belle. 
Elle  Be  ieia  a  Teau  pour  partager  le  sort  dc  aa  mere. 
La  malneureuae  enfant  tomba  aur  dea  cadavrea.  et 
n'enfonfa  point.  Elle  criait :  Pousses-moi,  je  n'ai 
pas  aasez  d'eau !  et  elle  p6ric. 

**  Mademoiaelle  de  Caiaaard,  %%€%  de  seize  ans, 
^ui  ^tait  plus  belle  encore,  a*ai(ira  auaai  le  mdme 
iot^rot  d*unofficierqui  paasa  troia  beurea  a  see  piedai 
la  suppliant  de  ae  iaisaer  sauver.  Elle  ^tait  avec 
voe  viello  pnrente  que  cet  homme  ne  toulait  paa  ae 
risquer  a  d^ober  au  anpplice.  Mademoiaelle  de 
CoiBSard  ae  pr^pita  dana  la  Loire  avec  elle. 

'*  Uns  roort  affreuae  fut  celle  de  Madamoiaelle  do 
la  Roche  St.  Andre.  Elle  ^tait  groaee :  on  Topargna. 
On  lui  laiaaa  nourrir  aon  enfant;  maia  il  mourut, 
et  on  la  fit  p^rir  le  lendemain  !  Au  reete,  il  ne  faut 
pas  croire  que  toutes  lea  femmea  enceintea  fusaent 
rsapect^ee.  Cela  ^tait  rodme  fort  rare ;  plus  com- 
mandment las  aoldaia  masaaeraient  femmea  et  en* 
bom,  II  n'y  avail  qua  devanc  lea  iribnaoux.  ou  Ton 
obaervaii  cea  exceptions ;  et  on  y  laiesait  aux  femmea 
le  temps  de  nourrir  leura  enfanta,  comma  ^lant  une 
tiKigiUion  r^fmUieaine.  C*e8t  en  quoi  conaiatait 
rfanmanit^  dea  gena  d'alora. 

*'  Ma  panvre  Agathe  avait  coum  de  bien  granda 
dangers.  Elle  m'avait  quttt^  a  Nort,  poor  profiter 
de  ceue  amniatie  pritendue,  dont  oo  avail  parle  dana 
ee  moment.  Elle  vint  a  Names,  et  fiat  conduite 
dSTant  le  g^n^ral  Lamberty,  le  plua  ferocedea  amia 
a€  Gamer.  La  figure  d' Agathe  lui  plait :  '  Aa-tu 
pear,  briirande  V  lui  dit-il.  •  Non,  g^n^ral,'  r^pondit- 
elle.  *  He  bien !  i|aand  tn  aaraa  peur,  souviena-toi 
de  Laniberty,'  ajouta>t-il.  Elle  fut  conduite  a 
Teotrepot.  C'eat  la  trop  fameuae  priaon  oii  Ton 
entassoit  lea  victimea  deatinces  a  dtro  noy^ea. 
Cheque  nuit  on  venait  en  prendre  par  centainca, 
pour  lea  mettre  aor  lea  bateaux.  La,  on  liait  lea 
malbeureux  deux  a  deux,  et  on  lea  pouaaait  dana 
Teau,  a  conpa  de  balonnette.  On  aaisiaaait  india- 
tifictenient  tout  ce  qui  ae  trouvatt  a  Tcntrepdt; 
tellement  qu*on  noya  un  jour  T^iat  major  d'une 
eonrette  Anglaiae,  gui  ^tait  priaonnier  de  guerre. 
Une  autre  foia.  Camer,  voulant  donncr  un  exemple 
de  rauai^t^des  moBurar^publicaines,  fit  enfbrmer 
trolB  cema  filles  publiquea  de  la  ville,  et  tea  mal* 
heurenaea  cr^aturea  furent  noy^s!  Enfin,  Ton 
esiime  qu'il  a  p^ri  a  I'entrepot  quiiiie  mills  per- 
•onnea  en  un  moia.  II  eat  vrai  qu* outre  lea  aopplices, 

niiaere  et  la  maladie  ravaseaient  lea  priaon niera, 
iaieDtpre8868  avr  la  peine,  ei  qui  ne  recevaient 


auciiR  soin.  A  peine  les  conn8iasait*on«  Leg 
cadavrea  reetaient  quelqnefois  plus  d'en  jew  sans' 
qu'on  vint  lea  emporter. 

**  Agaihe  ne  douiant  plua  d'une  mort  procbaiiie, 
envoya  chercher  Lamberty.  II  la  condulait  dana  ua 
petit  bfitinient  a  aoupape,  dana  lequel  on  avail  noye 
lea  prdtres,  et  que  Carrier  lui  avail  donn£.  II  4tmt 
aeul  avec  elle,  et  voului  en  profiter :  elle  r^aista. 
Lamberty  la  mena^a  de  la  noyer :  elle  oounu  pour 
ae  Jeter  elle-mdme  a  I'eau.  Alors  cet  bomme  lui 
dii :  AUona !  tu  ea  une  brave  fiHe,^  je  te  aauyeraL 
II  la  laisaa  huit  joura  aeule  dans  le  batinient,  on  eUe 
entendait  lea  noyadea  qui  ae  faiaaient  la  nuit  ;^  ensuite 
il  la  cacha  chez  un  nomm^  S  *  *  *,  qui  etait,  com- 
ma lui,  un  fidele  executeur  dea  ordrea  de  Carrier. 

**  Quelqne  tern  pa  apr^a,  la  discorde  diviaa  Ws  v6- 
publicaina  de  Nantea.  On  prii  ie  pretexts  d'aecassr 
Lamberty  d*avoir  d^rob^  dea  femmea  aux  Boyadee» 
et  d*en  avoir  noye  qui  ne  devaientpaa  Tdtre.  Un 
jeune  homme,  nomm^  Robin,  qui  eiMi  Ion  d^voul 
a  Lamberty,  vint  aaiair  Agathe  cnez  Madame  S***, 
la  trafna  dana  le  bateau,  et  voulni  la  poignarder, ' 
pour  faire  disparatire  one  preuve  du  crime  ^*on 
reprochait  a  aon  patron.  Agathe  ae  jeta  a  see  nipdS? 
parvint  a  i'attenorir,  et  il  la  cacha  cbes  un  de  ass 
amia,  nomm^.Lavaux,  etii  ^tait  honndte  homme, at 
qui  avait  d^ja  recueilli  Madame  de  TEpinay :  mais 
on  ant  d^a  le  lendemain  Taaile  d' Agathe,  et  on  vint 
Tarrdter. 

**  Ce^ndant  le  parti  ennemi  de  I^aflnberty  eso- 
tinuail  a  vuuloir  le  detruire.  II  r^Ua  de  eetia 
circonatance,  qu'on  jeta  de  Tinteret  aur  Agathe, 
On  loua  S**^  et  Lavaux  de  leur  humanity,  et  Ton 
parvint  a  faire  p^rir  Lamberty !  Peu  aprea  arrive  hi 
mortde  Robespierre.  A^the  reata  encore  quelqaes 
moia  en  prison,  puis  obunt  sa  libert6."— Vol.  ii.  pp. 
171—175. 

When  the  means  of  hearing  of  her  friends 
were  thus  suddenly  restored,  there  was  little 
to  hear  but  what  was  mournful.  Her  father 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  wood  with  a  small  party 
of  horsemen,  after  the  rout  of  Savenay,  and 
afterwards  collected  a  little  force,  with  which 
they  seized  on  the  town  of  Ancenis,  and  had 
nearly  forced  the  passage  of  the  Loire ;  but 
they  were  surrounded,  and  made  prisoners, 
and  all  shot  in  the  market-place !  The  brave 
Henri  de  Larochejaquelem  had  gained  the 
north  bank  with  about  twenty  followers,  and 
wandered  many  days  over  the  burnt  and 
bloody  solitudes  of  the  once  happy  La  Vendee. 
Overcome  with  fati^e  and  hunger,  they  at 
last  reached  an  inhabited  farm-houK,  and  fell 
fast  asleep  in  the  bam.  They  were  soon 
roused,  however,  by  the  news  tliat  a  party  of 
the  republicans  were  approaching  the  same 
house ;  but  were  so  worn  out^  that  they  would 
not  rise,  even  to  provide  against  that  extreme 
hazard.  The  party  accordingly  entered :  and 
being  almost  as  much  exhausted  as  the  olheils, 
threw  themselves  down,  without  asking  any 
questions,  at  the  other  end  of  the  bam,  and 
slept  quietly  beside  them.  Henri  afterwanis 
found  out  M.  de  la  Charrette,  by  whom  he 
was  coldly,  and  even  rudely  received  3  but  he 
soon  raisea  a  little  army  ot  his  own,  and  be 
came  again  formidable  in  the  scenes  of  his 
first  successes : — till  one  day,  riding  a  little  in 
front  of  his  party,  he  fell  in  with  two  repub- 
lican soldiers,  upon  whom  his  followers  were 
about  to  fire,  when  he  said,  "No,  no,  they 
shall  have  quarter  ;*'  and  pushing  up  to  them, 
called  upon  them  to  surrender.  Without  say- 
ing a  word,  one  of  them  raised  his  piece,  and ' 
s&t  him  right  through  the  forehead.   He  M 


•t  ODoe.  de»d  befoie  them^  and  mm  booad 

*'  Aipsi  perk,  a  yingt  et  no  «m,  Htiirr  de  la 
Eochejaquelein.  Eooore  a  pr^nt,  qnaad  let  pay- 
•aos  86  rappellent  Tardeurat  T  eclat  da  aon  eouri^, 
•a  modesiie,  sa  facility,  et  ce  caractere  do  euerner, 
•tile  bon  efifont,  ils  parient  de  lui  avec  fierie  et  avee 
ftdioar.  II  n'eet  pas  un  Vendeen  dont  on  ne  voie 
l»Yegard  ft*animer,  qaand  il  raconte  Gomment  il  a 
■•rvi  BOtts  M.  Henri/*— Vol.  iL  pp.  187, 188. 

the  fkte  of  the  gallant  Marigny  was  still 
Alore  deplorable.  He  joined  Charrette  and 
Stoffiet ;  bat  some  misunderstanding  having 
arisen  among  them  upon  a  point  of  discipline, 
tbey  took  the  rash  and  violent  step  of  Dring- 
ing  nim  to  a  court-martial,  and  sentencing  him 
to  death  for  disobedience.  To  the  horror  of 
a)f  the  Venddans,  and  the  great  joy  of  the  re- 
publicans, this  unjust  and  imprudent  sentence 
was  carried  into  execution ;  and  the  cause  de- 
pffived  of  the  ablest  of  its  surviving  champions. 

When  they  had  gratified  their  cariosity  with 
fitese  melancholy  details.  Madame  de  L.  and 
her  mother  set  out  for  Boardeau.x,  and  from 
thence  to  Spain,  where  they  remained  for 
ilearly  two  years — but  were  at  last  permitted 
fib  return; — and,  upon  Bonaparte's  acoession 
to  the  sovereignty,  were  even  restored  to  a 
great  part  of  their  |)OS8essions.  On  the  earnest 
entreaty  of  her  mother,  she  was  induced  at 
last  to  give  her  hand  to  Louis  de  Larocheiaque- 
tein,  brother  to  the  gallant  Henri — and  the  in- 
neritor  of  his  principles  and  character.  This 
match  took  place  in  1802,  and  they  lived  in 
peaceful  retirement  till  the  late  movements 
for  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
Tfie  notice  of  this  new  alliance  terminates  the 
original  Memoirs ;  but  there  is  a  supplement, 
csontaining  rather  a  curious  account  of  the  in- 
trigues and  communications  of  the  royalist 
piarty  in  Bourdeaux  and  the  South,  through 
the*  whole  course  of  the  Revolution, — and  of 
the  proceedings  by  which  they  conceive  that 
they  accelerated  tne  restoration  of  the  King  in 
1814.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  add. 
that  since  the  book  was  published,  the  second! 
husband  of  the  unfortunate  writer  fell  in  bat- 


tle in  tli»  came  oaose  wlush  pnnd  ftM  U 
the  fimt,  daring  the  abort  period  of  Booi»ute'e 
last  reign,  aad  but  a  lew  days  belm  the  de« 
cifiive  battle  of  Waterloo. 

We  have  not  left  room  now  for  any  geneial 
obflervations-^and  there  is  no  need  of  them. 
The  book  is,  beyond  all  question,  extremely 
curious  and  interesting — and  we  really  have 
no  idea  that  any  reiections  of  ours  could  wi^ 
pear  half  so  much  so  as  the  abstract  we  have 
BOW  given  in  their  stead.  One  remark,  hofir* 
ever,  we  shall  venture  to  make,  now  that  oai 
abstract  is  done.  If  all  Prance  were  like  Ls 
Vendee  in  1793,  we  should  anticipate  nothing 
but  happiness  from  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  and  of  the  old  govemmeat.  But  tli» 
very  fact  that  the  Vendeans  were  crvshed  bjfi 
the  rest  of  the  coontry,  proves  that  this  is  not 
the  case :  And  indeed  it  requires  but  a  me- 
ment's  reflection  to  perceive,  that  the  fast  of - 
France  could  not  well  resemble  La  Vendee  in 
its  royalisro^  unless  it  had  resembled  it  in 
the  other  peculiarities  upon  which  that  royal- 
ism  was  founded — unless  it  had  all  its  aoi^ 
blease  resident  on  their  estates^  and  living  iat 
their  old  feudal  relations  with  a  simple  and 
agricultural  vassalage.  The  book  itideect 
shows  two  things  very  plainly, — and  both  of 
them  well  worth  remembering.  In  the  ficsli 
place,  that  there  may  be  a  great  deal  of  kind- 
ness and  good  afifectioa  anoong  a  people  eC 
insuigents  against  an  established  government; 
— and,  secondly,  that  where  there  is  such  en 
aversion  to  a  government,  as  to  break  out  ijl 
spontaneous  insurrection,  it  is  impossible  en- 
tirely to  subdue  that  aversion,  either  h^- 
severity  or  forbearance — althouga  the  diiTem 
ence  o£  the  two  courses  of  jKilicy  is,  that 
severity,  even  when  carried  to  the  savage  ex* 
tremity  of  devastation  and  indiscriminate 
slaughter,  leads  only  to  the  adontiou  of  similar' 
atrocities  in  return — while  fornearanoe  ia  al, 
least  rewarded  by  the  acquiescence  of  theae 
who  are  conscious  of  weakness,  and  pvea 
time  and  opportunity  fur  those  mutual  eonee^ 
sions  by  wmch  alone  contending  £actions  or 
principles  can  ever  be  pennanently  reponoiied*  -. 


(JToDtmber,  1812.) 

MBmoires  de  Frederiquk  Sophix  WuHKLMnne  j)s  Paussx,  Marmot  dit  Smrtith,  S^ur  it  Fr^ 
deric  2s  Grand.    Ecrita  d«  an  Main.   8vo.  2  tomes.   Brunswick,  Paris,  et  Londrea:  1812. 

intermediate  classes  are  subjected,  by  their 
mutual  dependence,  and  the  need  they  have 
for  the  good  will  and  esteem  of  their  fnlowe. 
Those  who  are  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  soato: 
are  below  the  sphere  of  this  influetioe;  and 
those  at  the  very  top  are  above  it.  The  one 
have  no  chance  of  distinction  by  any  eflbit 
they  are  capable  of  making;  aiMl  the  ether 
are  secure  of  the  highest  dc^pree  of  it,  without 
any.  Both  therefore  are  indifferent^  or  very 
nearly  so,  to  the  opinion  of  mankind :  the  fi>i^ 
mer,  becau^  the  naked  subsistence  which 
they  earn  by  their  lahpur  will  net  he  affectnd 


VBko8opH£R8  have  long  considered  it  as 
pieoaDle,  that  the  private  manners  of  absolute 
sovereigns  are  vulgar,  their  pleasures  low,  and 
their  diSjpositioiis  se'Bsh; — that  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  life,  in  short,  approach  pretty  closely 
tai  each  other;  and  that  the  Masters  of  man- 
kind, when  stripped  of  the  artificial  pomp  and 
magnificence  which  invests  them  m  public, 
reaemble  nothing  so  nearly  as  the  meanest  of 
the  multitude.  The  ground  of  this  opinion 
is^  that  the  very  highest  and  the  very  lowest 
ol  maofcind  are  equally  beyond  the  infiuence 
el«^tfaat  wholesome  control;  to  which  all  the 
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hy  tint  opinian ;  and  the  latter,  becanBe  their 
legal  power  aiicf  preeminence  are  equally  in- 
dependent of  it.  Those  who  have  nothing  to 
lose,  in  short,  are  not  very  far  from  the  condi- 
tion of  those  who  have  nothing  more  to  gain ; 
and  the  maxim  of  reckoning  one's-self  last, 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  politeness,  and  leads, 
maensibly,  from  the  mere  practice  of  dissimu- 
lation, to  habits  of  kindness  and  sentiments  of 
Mnerous  independence,  is  equally  inapplica- 
ne  to  the  case  of  those  who  are  obviously  and 
ia  reality  the  last  of  their  kind,  and  those  who 
are  qaite  indisputably  the  first.  Both  there- 
fore are  deprived  of  the  checks  and  of  the 
training,  which  restrain  the  ^selfishness,  and 
call  out  the  sensibilities  of  other  men :  And, 
remote  and  contrasted  as  their  actual  situa- 
tion must  be  allowed  to  be,  are  alike  liable 
to  exhibit  that  disregard  for  the  feelings  of 
others,'  and  that  undisguised  preference  for 
Iheir  own  gratification,  which  it  is  the  boast  of 
Bodem  refinement  to  have  subdued,  or  at  least 
effectually  concealed,  among  the  happier  or- 
d«rs  of  society.  In  a  free  country,  inaeed^  the 
aaonarch,  if  he  share  at  all  in  the  spint  of 
liberty,  may  escape  this  degradation ;  because 
he  will  then  feel  for  how  much  he  is  depend- 
ent on  the  good  opinion  of  his  countrymen ; 
ttid,  in  general,  wnere  there  is  a  great  ambi- 
tion for  popularity,  this  pernicious  eflfect  of 
high  fortune  will  be  in  a  creat  degree  avoided. 
Sat  the  ordinary  class  of  arbitrary  rulers,  who 
found  their  whole  claim  to  distmction  upon 
the  accident  of  their  birth  and  station,  may  be 
expected  to  realize  all  that  we  have  intimated 
06  to  the  peculiar  manners  and  dispositions  of 
the  Caste ;  to  sink,  like  their  brethren  of  the 
theatre,  when  their  hour  of  representation  is 
over,  into  gross  sensuality,  paltry  intrigues, 
and  dishonourable  squabbles;  and,  in  short. 
to  be  fully  more  likely  to  beat  their  wives  ana 
cAieat  their  beneTactors,  than  any  other  set  of 
persons — out  of  the  condition  of  tinkers. 

But  though  these  opinions  have  long  seem- 
ed pretty  reasonable  to  those  who  presumed 
to'  reason  at  all  on  such  subjects,  and  even 
appeared  to  be  tolerably  well  confirmed  by 
the  few  indications  that  could  be  obtained  as 
to  the  state  of  the  fact,  there  was  but  little 
prospect  of  the  world  at  large  getting  at  the 
exact  truth,  either  bv  actual  observation  or  by 
credible  report.  The  tone  of  adulation  and 
outrageous  compliment  is  so  firmly  establish- 
ed, and  as  it  were  positively  prescribed,  for 
all  authorized  communications  from  the  mte- 
rior  of  a. palace,  that  it  would  be  ridiculous 
even  to  form  a  guess,  as  to  its  actual  condi- 
tion, from  such  materials :  And,  with  regard 
te  the  casual  observers  who  might  furnish 
Imb  suspected  information,  a  great  part  are 
tec  vain,  and  too  grateful  for  the  op|H)rlunitiee 
they  have  enjoyed,  to  do  any  thing  Mhich 
might  prevent  their  recurrence ;  while  others 
am  kept  silent  by  a  viKuous  shame ;  aiid  the 
remainder  are  discredited,  and  perhaps  not 
always  without  reason,  as  the  instruments  of 
faction  or  envy.  There  seemed  great  reason 
to  fear,  therefore,  that  this  curious  branch  of 
Halural  History  would  be  left  to  mere  theory 

i  oQDJeetiirey  and  never  be  elucidated  by 


the  testimony  of  any  competent  obeerrer; 
when  the  volumes  before  us  made  their  ap- 
pearance, to  set  theory  and  conjecture  at  rest, 
and  make  the  private  character  of  such  dove* 
reipms  a  matter  of  historical  record. 

They  bear  to  be  Memoirs  of  a  Princess  <t( 
Prussia,  written  by  herself:  and  are  in  fact 
memoirs  of  the  private  life  of  most  of  the 
princes  of  Germany,  written  by  one  of  thm 
own  number — with  great  freedom  indeed— 
but  with  an  evident  partiality  to  the  fratenii- 
ty;  and  unmasking  more  of  the  domestio 
manners  and  individual  habits  of  persons  in 
that  lofty  station,  than  any  other  work  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  ushered  into 
the  world  without  any  voucher  for  its  authen- 
ticity, or  even  any  satisfactory  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  manuscript  was  obtain- 
ed :  But  its  genuineness,  we  understand,  is 
admitted  even  by  those  whose  inclinations 
would  lead  them  to  deny  it,  and  appears  to  us 
indeed  to  be  irresistibly  established  by  intcN 
nal  evidence.*  It  is  written  in  the  vulgar 
gossiping  style  of  a  chambermaid ;  but  at  tne 
same  time  with  very  considerable  cleverness 
and  sagacity,  as  to  the  conception  and  delinea- 
tion of  character.  It  is  full  of  events  and  por- 
traits— and  also  of  egotism,  detraction,  and 
inconsistency ;  but  all  delivered  with  an  air  of 
good  faith  that  leaves  us  little  room  to  doubt 
of  the  facts  that  are  reported  on  the  writer's 
own  authority,  or,  in  any  case,  of  her  own  be-* 
lief  in  the  justness  of  her  opinions.  Indeed, 
half  the  edification  of  the  book  consists  in  the 
I'ghts  it  affords  as  to  the  character  of  the 
writer,  and  consequently  as  to  the  effects  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed: 
nor  is  there  any  thing,  in  the  very  curioua 
picture  it  presents,  more  striking  thaii  the  part 
she  unintentionally  contributes,  in  the  pecu- 
liarity  of  her  own  taste  in  the  colouring  and 
delineation.  The  heartfelt  ennui,  ana  the 
affected  contempt  of  greatness,  so  strangely 
combined  with  ner  tenacity  of  all  its  privi" 
leges,  and  her  perpetual  intrigues  and  quarrels 
about  precedence — the  splendid  encomiums 
on  her  own  inflexible  integrity,  intermixed 
with  the  complacent  narrative  of  perpetual 
trick  and  duplicity — ^her  bitter  complaints  of 
the  want  of  zeal  and  devotedneps  in  her 
friends,  and  the  desolating  display  of  her  own 
utter  heartlessness  in  every  page  of  the  hie* 
tory — and, — ^finally,  her  outrageous  abuse  of 
almost  every  one  with  whom  she  is  connect- 
•ed,  alternating  with  professions  of  the  greatest 
regard,  and  occasional  apologies  for  the  most 
atrocious  among  them,  when  they  happej^Ap 
conduct  themselves  in  conformit)'  to  helMni 
little  views  at  the  moment— are  all,  we  think, 
not  only  irrefragable  proofs  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  singular  work  before   ns,  but, 


*  I  have  not  recentljr  made  anv  epi^irrieii  on  thia 
subject:  and  it  is  possible  thai  the  aniheniicity  of 
tliia  airanffebook  mny  have  been  diprrrdiied,  since 
ihe  now  remote  period  when  T  Inst  heard  it  diBcuss- 
ed.  ft  is  obvioiia  at  Htm  sight  that  it  ia  full  of  ex* 
airfreratinns :  But  that  ia  too  common  a  rhararterisiie 
of  frenuine  m«>moira  writien  in  the  tranrkani  9iyUt 
to  wbirh  it  belongs,  to  detract  mnrh  fmm  ihccrMiil 
to  which  ihe  minuteneaa  and  confidence  of  its  da 
tails  may  otherwise  be  thoiighi  to  endtie  it.  ' 
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iigf»tlMr tf4A  fli»  Ifnmencf  he  «tyle  wid  difr- 
Mon.  iiMi  featnre*— and  pretty  prominent  ones 
<*— in  toai  poftraiture  of  royal  mannen  and  die- 
poaitions  which  we  conceive  it  to  be  ita  chief 
•ftiee  and  chief  merit  to  diapiay.  In  this 
peial  of  view,  we  conceive  the  publication  to 
be  equally  curious  and  instrqctiye ;  and  there 
10  a  vivacity  in  the  style,  and  a  rapidity  in  the 
narrative^  which  renders  it  at  all  events  very 
entertaining,  thouc^h  11  ttle^  adapted  for  abstract 
or  abridgment. — We  mast  endeavonr,  how- 
eirer,  to  give  our  readers  some  notion  of  its 
contents. 

What  is  now  before  us  is  but  a'  fragment, 
extending  from  the  birth  of  the  author  in 
1707  to  the  year  1742,  and  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  court  of  Berlin,  down  till  her  mar- 
riage with  the  Prince  of  Bareith  in  1731.  She 
sets  off  with  a  portrait  of  her  father  Frederic 
William,  whose  peculiarities  are  already  pret- 
ty  well  known  by  the  dutiful  commentaries 
of  his  son,  and  Voltaire.  His  daughter  begins 
with  him  a  little  more  handsomely ;  and  as- 
sures us,  that  he  had  *<  talents  of  the  first  or- 
der"— "an  excellent  heart" — and,  in  short, 
<<all  the  qualities  which  go  to  the  constitution 
of  great  men  "  Such  is  the  flattering  outline : 
But  candour  required  some  shading ;  and  we 
must  confess  that  it  is  laid  on  freely,  and  with 
good  effect.  His  temper,  she  admits,  was  un- 
governable, and  often  hurried  him  into  ex- 
» cesses  altogether  unworthy  of  his  rank  and 
situation.  Then  it  must  also  be  allowed  that 
he  was  somewhat  hard-hearted  j  and  through- 
out his  whole  life  gave  a  decided  preference 
lo  the  cardinal  virtue  of  Justice  over  the 
weaker  attribute  of  Mercy.  Moreover.  <^  his 
excessive  love  of  money  exposed  himy  (her 
Royal  Highness  seems  to  think  very  unjustly) 
<<  to  the  imputation  of  avarice."  And,  finally, 
she  informs  ns,  without  any  circumlocution, 
that  he  was  a  crazy  bigot  in  religion — suspi- 
cious, Jealous,  and  deceitfnl — and  entertained 
a  f>rofound  contempt  for  the  whole  sex  to 
which  his  dutiful  bi<^rapher  belongs. 

This  '^  great  and  amiable"  prince  was  mar- 
ried, as  every  body  knows,  to  a  princess  of 
Hanover,  a  daughter  of  our  Geoige  the  First : 
of  whom  he  was  outrageously  jealous,  and 
whom  he  treated  with  a  degree  of  brutality 
that  would  almost  have  justified  any  form  of 
revenge.  The  princess,  however,  seems  to 
kave  been  irreproachably  chaste:  But  had. 
notwithstanding,  some  of'^the  usual  vices  ot 
slaves;  and  tormented  her  tyrant  to  very  good 
purpose  by  an  interminable  system  of  the 
most  crooked  and  provoking  intrigues,  chiefly 
about  the  marriages  of  her  family,  but  occa- 
sionally upon  other  subjects,  carried  on  by 
the  basest  tools  and  instruments,  and  for  a 
long  time  in  confederacy  with  the  daughter 
who  lias  here  recorded  their  history.  But 
lliough  she  had  thus. the  satisfaction  of  fre- 
quently enraging  her  husband,  we  cannot  help 
winking  that  she  had  herself  by  far  (he  worst 
of  the  game ;  and  indeed  it  is  impossible  to 
Bead,  without  a  mixed  feeling  of  pity  and  con- 
tempt, the  catalogue  of  myierable  shifts  which 
this  poor  creature  was  perpetually  forced  to 
employ  to  avoid  detection,  and  escape  the 


bestirs  with  wlHch  it  was  freqwendy  aceom« 
panied !— feigned  sidcnesses — midnight  con* 
saltations — hidings  behind  screens  and  undei: 
beds — spies  at  her  husband's  drunken  orgies 
^•burning  of  letters,  pocketing  of  inkstandS| 
and  all  the  paltry  apparatus  of  boaiding-school 
imposture ; — together  with  the  more  revolting 
criminality  of  lies  told  in  the  midst  of  caresses, 
and  lessons  of  falsehood  anxiously  inculcatea 
on  the  minds  of  her  children. — It  is  odifjring 
to  know,  that,  with  all  this  low  cunning,  and 
practice  in  deceiving,  this  poor  lady  was  hei^' 
self  the  dupe  of  a  preposterous  and  unworthy 
confidence.  She  told  every  thing  to  a  favour- 
ite chambermaid— who  told  it  over  again  tor 
one  of  the  ministers — who  told  it  to  the  King: 
And  though  the  treachery  of  her  confidante 
was  perfectly  notorious,  and  she  herself  was 
reduced  privately  to  borrow  money  from  the^ 
King  of  England  in  order  to  bribe  hei*  to  se» 
crecy,  she  never  could  keep  from  her  any  one 
thing  that  it  was  of  importance  to  conceal. 

The  ingenious  Princess*  before  us  had  for 
many  years  no  other  brother  than  the  Great 
Frederic,  who  afterwards  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  but  whose  extreme  ill  health  in  his 
childhood  seemed  to  render  her  accession  a< 
matter  of  considerable  probability.  Her  al-' 
liance  consequently  became  an  early  object 
of  ambition  to  most  of  the  Protestant  princes 
of  her  time ',  and  before  she  was  fully  eight 
years  old,  her  father  and  mother  had  had  futy 
(quarrels  about  her  marriage.  About  the  same 
time,  she  assures  us  that  a  Swedish  ofii^r| 
who  was  a  great  conjurer,  informed  her.  after 
inspecting  ner  hand,  'Uhat  she  would  be 
sought  in  marriage  by  the  Kings  of  Sweden, 
England,  Russia,  and  Poland,  but  would  not 
be  united  to  any  of  them :" — a  prediction,  the 
good  Princess  declares,  that  was  afterwards 
verified  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  The 
Swedish  proposition  indeed  follows  hard  upon 
the  prophecy :  for  the  very  next  year  engage- 
ments are  taxen  for  tl»t  match,  which  are 
afterwards  abandoned  on  account  of  the  ton 
der  age  of  the  parties. — ^The  Princess  hers 
regales  us  with  an  account  of  her  own  vivao* 
ity  and  angelic  memory  at  this  period,  and 
with  a  copious  interlude  of  all  the  court  scan* 
dal  during  the  first  days  of  her  existence^ 
But  as  we  scarcely  imagine  that  the  scandal- 
ous  chronicle  of  Berlin  for  the  year  17 IS^ 
would  excite  much  interest  in  this  country  in 
the  year  1812,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
pass  over  the  gallantries  of  Madame  de  Bias* 
pil  and  the  treasons  of  M.  Clement :  merely 
noticing,  that  after  the  execution  of  tne  latter, 
the  King  ordered  every  letter  that  came  to 
his  capi^  to  be  opened,  and  never  slept  with- 
out drawn  swords  and  cocked  pistols  at  his 
side.  But  while  he  was  thus  trembling  at 
imaginary  dangers,  he  was,  if  we  can  believe 
his  infant  daughter,  upon  the  very  brink  d 
othere  sufficiently  serious.  His  chief  fa^ur* 
ites  were  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  who  is  brieflv 
characterized  in  these  Memoirs  as  brata^ 
cruel  and  deceitful,  and  the  minister  Grum- 
kow,  who  is  represented,  on  the  same  author- 
ity, as  a  mere  concentration  of  all  the  vices. 
IJiese  worthy  poisons,  had  set  their  hearts 
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upon  OUT  tmtbor's  m»grmf!&vnJh^h»9»fh»w 
01  the  former,  and  her  uuiimate  elevation  to 
the  throne  by  the  death  of  her  eiekly  hrolher. 
Bat  when  tluat  brother  begin«  to  impr&ye  in 
health,  ami  the  old  King  not  only  mi^es  hia 
vill  without  consulting  them,  but  threatena 
to  liye  to  an  unreasenahle  age,  they  naturally 
become  impatient  for  the  accomplishment  of 
tbeir  wiahee,  and  reeoWe  to  cut  on  both  futher 
and  son,  the  first  time  they  oan  catch  them 
iD^ther  at  an  exhibitioa  of  ropedanoin^^ — 
With  which  elegant  entertainment  it  teema 
ihe  worthy  monarch  was  in  the  halht  of  re- 
creating himself  almost  every  evening.  The 
whole  of  this  dreadful  plot,  we  are  aaanred, 
was  revealed  to  the  King,  with  all  ite  mIki*- 
ItBrites,  by  a  kdy  in  the  confidence  of  toe  oon- 
ipimtors :  but  they  contrive,  somehow  or  other, 
t»  play  their  parts  so  adroitly,  that,  ^ter  a  long 
investigation,  they  are  reinstated  in  favour^ 
«Dd  their  fair  accuser  sent  to  pine,  en  hreau 
and  water,  in  a  damp  dungeon  at  Spaadau. 

In  the  year  1717,  Peter  the  Gresyt  came 
with  his  Empress  and  court  to  pay  a  visit  at 
Bwlia; — and  as  the  whole  acene  iadeectribed 
with  great  vivacity  urthe  work  before  ue,  and 
aerves  to  illustrate  its  great  theme  of  the  pri- 
vate manners  of  BOverei^;nsL  we  ehaU  make 
mthf«r  a  fuller  abstract  of  it  tnas  we  can  afibrd 
fi>r  most  parts  of  the  narrative.  The  degrees 
of  grosaness  and  pretension  are  infinite — and 
^e  court  of  Prussia,  where  the  Sovereign  got 
drunk  and  kicked  his  counsellors,,  and  beat 
the  ladies  of  his  family,  thought  itaelf  en- 
titled to  treat  Peter  and  his  train  as  a  set  of 
Barbarians! — On  his  first  peseiitation.  the 
Gear  took  Frederic  firmly  by  the  hand,  and 
qaidj  he  was  glad  to  see  mm :  he  then  offered 
to  kiss  the  Queen — ^but  ^e  declined  the  hon- 
oar.  He  next  presented  his  son  and  daughter, 
and  four  hundred  ladies  in  waiting — the 
greater  part  of  whom,  our  Princess  asaures 
us,  were  washerwomen  and  scullions  pro^ 
moted  to  that  nominal  dignity.  Almost  cwry 
Ohe  of  tA«m,  however,  she  adds,  had  a  baby 
lichly  dressed  in  her  arms — and  when  any 
one  asked  whose  it  was,  answered  with  great 
ebolness  and  oomphusency,  that  <<  the  Czar  bfed 
done  her  the  honour  to  make  her  the  mother 
of  It." — ^The  Czarine  was  very  short,  tawny, 
and  ungraceful — dressed  like  a  provincial 
Qerman  player,  in  an  old  fashioned  robe, 
covered  with  dirt  and  silver,  and  with  some 
dozens  of  medals  and  pictures  dF  saints  strung 
down  the  front,  which  clattered  every  time 
she  moved^  like  the  belk  of  a  paekhorse. 
Sle  spoke  little  German,  and  no  French;  and 
finding  that  she  got  on  but  ill  with  the  Queen 
and  her  party,  she  called  her  fool  into  a  comer 
to  come  and  entertain  her  in  Russian — ^which 
die  did  with  f^uch  effect,  that  she  kept  her  in 
a  continual  roar  of  laughter  before  sil  the 
OQttrt.  The  Czar  himself  is  described  as  tall 
and  rather  handsome,  though  with  something 
intolerably  harsh  in  his  physiognomy.  On 
^st  seeing  our  royal  author  he  took  her  up  in 
hia  arms,  and  rubbed  the  skin  off  her  face  in 
kissing  her  with  his  rough  beard;  laughing 
vary  heartily  at  the  airs  with  which  she  re- 
Muted  this  familiarity.    He  was  liable  at 


tkiie*  t0  eonvttlsive  atwia  and  _ 
beings  seiaed  ¥^th  one  ^  them  wlwn  at  table, 
with  his  knife  in  his  hand,  pitt  hia  hosts  i&Ui 
no  little  bodily  terser.  He  told  the  QiieeD| 
however,  that  he  would  do  her  no  han%  asit 
took  her  hand  in  tckea  of  his  good  hnmoiu  i 
but  soneezed  it  c^  unmercifully  that  i^  waa 
forced  to  cry  cf^it — at  which  he  laughed  agiua 
with  great  violence,  and  said,  "  ner  bones 
were  not  so  well  luiit  as  his  Catherine's." 
There  was  to  be  a  grand  bail  in  the  evening^ 
bat  as  soon  as  he  had  done  eatiiife  he  got  up^ 
and  trudged  home  by  himself  to  his  lodgings 
in  the  suburbs.  Next  day  thev  went  to  see 
xho  curiosities  of  the  place. — ^What  jdeaoed 
him  most  was  a  piece  of  antique  sculpture^ 
most  grossly  indecent  Nothing,  however, 
would  serve  liim  bnt  that  his  wife  should  kisa 
thia  figure;  and  when  she  hesitated,  he  toU 
her  he  would  cut  off  her  head  if  she  refused^ 
He  then  asked  this  piece  and  several  other 
things  of  value  from  the  King,  and  packed 
them  off  for  Petersburgh,  without  eeremeny. 
In  a  few  days  after  he  took  his  departnie^ 
leaving  the  palace  in  which  he  had  bee* 
lodged  in  such,  a  state  of  filth  snd  dilapidation 
as  to  remind  one,  saya  the  princess,  of  Ihet 
desolatiDn  of  Jerusalem. 

We  now  come  to  a  long  chapter  of  the  an* 
thor's  personal  sufferings,  from  a  sort  of  half 
governess,  half  chambermaid,  of  the  naaie  of 
LeUi,  who  employed  herself  all  day  in  beat* 
inff  and  scratching  her,  for  lefusing  to  repeat 
all  that  ihe  King  and  the  Queen  said  in  her 
hearing,  and  kept  her  awake  all  nighl  by 
snoring  like  fifty  trooners.  This  accomplished 
person  also  invenJbea  ingenious  nicknames^ 
which  seem  to  have  had  much  currency,  for 
all  the  leading  peraons  about  the  court.  Tha 
Queen  she  ahTa3rs  called  La  grande  onfMe, 
and  her  two  favourites  respectively  La  grQsa$ 
vache^  and  La  sotte  bett.  Sometimes  she  only 
kicked  the  Princess'  shina--^t  other  tinoea 
^e  pummelled  her  on  the  nose  till  "  she  bled 
like  a  calf;"  and  occasionally  excoriated  her 
face  by  rubbing  it  with  acrid  substances. 
Such,  however,  was  the  ma^animity  of  hec 
royal  pupil,  that  she  never  made  the  kasi 
complaint  of  this  dreadful  usage ;  but  atx  old 
lady  found  it  out,  and  told  the  Queen^  thai 
^'her  daughter  was  beaten  every  day  like 

Elaster,"  and  that  she  would  be  brou|^t  to 
er  one  mominff  with  her  bones  broken,  if  shfl 
did  not  get  another  attendant.  So  La  Letti  ia 
dismissed,  though  with  infinite  difficulty^  and 
after  a  worid  of  intrigue;  because  sKie  had 
been  reoommended  by  ray  Lady  Arlington^ 
who  had  a  ^at  deal  to  say  with  the  court  of 
En^landp  with  which  it  was.  at  that  time,  a^ 
mam  object  to  keep  well !  but  she  ie  gol  rid 
of  at  last,  and  decamps  with  all  the  Princess^ 
wardrobe,  who  is  lelt  without  a  rsg  lo  cover 
her  nakedness.  Soon  after  this,  i&  King  ia 
taken  with  a  colic  one  very  hot  June,  and  ia 
iudieiously  shut  up  in  a  close  room  with  a 
large  comfortable  fire ;  by  the  side  of  which 
be  commands  his  daughter  to  sit,  and  watch 
like  a  vestal,  till  he(  eyes  are  ready  to  start 
from  her  head ;  and  ^e  falls  into  a  dyaeatory^ 
of  which  she  givea  a  long  history.    . 
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Hmnsr  now  at  tiie  rme  age  of  twehre.  her 
mother  taires  her  into  ner  confidence,  ana  be- 
gins with  telling  her,  that  there  are  oertain 
people  who  are  her  enemtee,  to  whom  ahe 
eoRunands  her  never  to  show  any  kindness  or 
piriKty.  She  then  proceeds  to  name  '<  thre^ 
ftnirtmi  of  all  Berlin."  But  her  great  obiect 
is  to  train  her  daughter  to  be  a  spy  on  her 
father,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  every 
thing  secret  from  him  and  his  counsellors; 
and  to  arrange  measures  for  a  match  between 
her  and  her  nephew  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
—afterwards  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  acces- 
skm  of  his  father  George  11.  In  1723,  Geoige 
I.  comes  to  visit  his  daughter  at  Berlin,  and  is 
ehamcterisekl,  we  cannot  say  very  favourably, 
by  his  grandchild.  He  was  very  stupid,  she 
says^  with  great  airs  of  wisdom — had  no  gen- 
orosity  but  for  his  favourites,  and  the  mis- 
tresses by  whom  he  let  himself  be  governed 
^-flpoke  little,  and  took  no  pleasure  in  hearing 
any  thing^ut  niaiseries: — since  his  accession 
to  the  Enslish  throne  he  had  also  become  in* 
MippoitabTy  haughty  and  imperious.  When 
the  fiiir  author  was  presented  to  him,  he  took 
ttp  a  candle,  held  it  close  to  her  face,  and  ex* 
amhied  her  all  over  without  saying  a  word : 
at  table  he  preserved  the  same  ma^ificent 
■yence ;  Judging  wisely,  the  Princess  observes, 
that  it  was  better  to  say  nothing  than  to  ex- 
pose himself  by  talking.  Before  the  end  of 
the  repast  he  waf«  taken  ill ;  ami  tumbled  down 
jm  the  fkx>r,  his  hat  falling  <^  on  one  side, 
and  his  wig  on  the  other,  ft  was  a  full  hour 
before  he  came  to  himself;  and  it  was  whis- 
pered that  it  was  a  sort  of  apoplexy :  How- 
ever, he  was  well  enough  next  day;  and 
arranged  ever^  thing  for  the  marriage  of  the 
author  with  his  grandson,  and  of  her  brother 
with  the  Princess  Amelia.  Obstacles  arose, 
however,  to  the  consummation  of  this  double 
alliance ;  and  although  the  two  Sovereignftfaad 
another  meeting  on  the  subject  the  year  after 
still  the  necessity  of  obtainmg  the  consent  or 
parliament  occasioned  an  obstruction :  and  in 
the  mean  time  Frederic  having  thought  fit  to 
aeiase  several  tall  Hanoverians,  and  enrol  them 
by  foroe  in  his  regiment  of  giants,  the  English 
monarch  resented  this  outrage,  and  died  of 
another  attack  of  apoplexy  before  matters 
eoiild  be  restored  to  a  right  footing. 

Soon  after  this  catastrophe,  Fr^eric  takes 
to  drinking  with  the  Imperial  ambassailor; 
and,  when  his  stomach  gets  into  ^serder, 
becomes  otttrageouriyi^ious;  orders  his  valet 
fa  sang  psalms  before  him,  and  prsache^Jiiffi- 
aelf  to  his  Itmily  every  afternoon.  The 
Prinoess  and  her  brother  are  ready  to  sofFo- 
aate  with  laughter  at  these  discourses;  but 
Ihe  hypochondria  gains  giouad ;  and  at  last 
iik»  Iting  ta)ke  serionslv  of  resigning  his 
crown,  9mA  retiring  with  his  family  to  a  small 
tMuse  in  the  ooontry;  where  his  daughter 
likoald  take  care  of  the  linen,  his  son  of  the 
MoNrisions,  and  his  wife  of  the  kitchen.  To 
divert  these  melancholy  thoughts,  he  is  per- 
MiadcNl  to  pay  a  visit  to  tne  Elector  of  Saxony, 
Augiwtas  King  of  Poland ;  and  there,  large 
poMioRS  of  Hunffiurian  wkie  speedily  dissinate 
>U  his  dwMwns  ol3of»ltott.  Nothing  in  »oaem 


histoiy,  we  suppose,  comes  nears  the  preffiL 
gacy  ot  the  Court  of  Dresden  at  that  jieriod. 
Augustus,  whenever  closed  a  day  in  sobriety, 
openly  kept  a  large  seraglio  in  his  palace, 
and  Kad  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  chil- 
dren by  its  inhabitants.  One  of  those  who 
had  all  along  been  recognized  as  his  daugh- 
ter, was  at  this  time  his  favourite  mistress; 
while  she,  disdaining  to  be  faithful  to  this  in^ 
cestueus  connection,  lavished  all  her  favour 
on  a  brother,  who  was  her  avowed  lover.  an4 
the  rival  of  their  common  parent ! — Frederic. 
however,  was  so  much  pleased  with  these 
doings,  tnat  he  entered  mto  a  treaty  for  mar^ 
rying  his  daughter  to  this  virtuous  elector, 
who  was  then  fifty  years  of  age ;  and  the  year 
aAer,  Augustus  came  lo  Berlin,  to  foUow  oat 
his  suit,  where  he  was  received  in  great  state^ 
and  the  daug^ter-mistress  caressed  by  tha 
chaste  queen  and  her  daughter.  There  is  a 
good  description  of  a  grand  court  dinner  given 
on  this  occasion ;  in  which,  after  a  long  ae- 
oount  of  the  marshallinc  of  princes  and  prin* 
oesses,  the  business  of  the  day  is  summed  up 
In  the  fotlowing  emphatic  words — On  bfii 
forte  iontis — en  fofta  petp—^  on  s^tnnwfit 
he&ucouf!  The  two  kings,  however,  had  ?a- 
riouB  t0/e*a-/r^e  parties  that  were  more  jolly; 
and  in  which  tney  continuetl  at  table  from 
one  o'clock,  which  was  their  hour  of  dinner, 
till  near  midnight.  In  spite  of  all  this  cor- 
diality, however,  the  treaty  of  marriage  wa* 
broken  off:  the  heir-apparent  of  Augostu* 
having  obstinately  refused  to  ratify  those  arti* 
oles  in  it  which  required  his  concurrence. 

The  King  now  resolved  to  match  his  daugh* 
ter  with  a  poor  German  prince,  called  the 
Duke  of  Weissenfield ;  at  wnich  his  wife,  who 
had  been  all  this  time  intriguing  busily  t« 
bring  about  the  union  originally  projected 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  in  despair,  and 
persuades  him  to  let  her  make  one  effort  mor# 
to  bring  her  brother  of  England  to  a  detemi* 
nation.  And  here  we  have  a  very  curioot 
pieceof  secret  history,  which,  thoush  it  touchei 
the  policy  of  the  Court  of  England,  has  hithert6 
been  unknown,  we  believe,  in  this  country, 
A  oonfi<Iential  agent  arrives  from  Hanovetv 
who  informs  the  Queen,  that  the  Prinee  of 
Wales  has  made  up  his  mind  to  come  immor 
diately  to  Berlin,  and  to  marry  her  daughtei^ 
without  waiting  for  the  formal  consent  m  hii 
father  or  the  Enslish  Parliament,  who,  how* 
ever,  he  lias  no  doubt,  will  neither  of  them 
hesitate  to  ratify  the'  act  when  it  is  onc^ 
over.  The  Queen  is  transported  with  thit 
news;  and  is  so  much  intoxicated  with  jot 
on  the  occasion,  that  she  bethinks  herself  of 
confiding  the  whole  story  in  the  evening  to 
the  EngSah  ambassador— who  instantly  writ«l 
home  to  his  Court ;  and,  his  letter  being  acU 
dressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  produces  an 
immediate  mandate  to  the  Prince,  to  set  o«) 
for  England  without  the  delay  of  a  moment^ 
This  mandate  arrives  iust  a?  his  Boyal  Highr 
ness  is  taking  post  with  brida]  impatience  for 
Berlin :  and,  as  it  is  addressed  tohim  throQgjh 
the-pubhc  offices,  requires  his  implicit  obe- 
dience. The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  Prin- 
eem  as^Hfeaus,  that  George  S.  was  him0Qlf 
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desirous  that  the  match  should  be  ooMluded 
.without  waiting  for  the  uncertain  sanction  of 
his  Parliament,  and  had  suggested  this  device 
of  a  seeming  etourderie  on  the  part  of  his  son ; 
but  the  indiscretion  of  her  mother,  in  blabbing 
the  matter  to  the  ambassador,  and  his  com- 
JXiunication  to  the  ministry,  lett  the  monarch 
joo  choice,  but  to  dissemble  his  mortification, 
and  lend  W  authority  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  a  project  which  had  originated  with 
himself. 

Bat^  whatever  may  be  the  true  theory  of 
this  disaster,  it  seems  to  be  certain,  that  the 
disappointment  put  the  King  of  Prussia  into 
exceeding  bad  humour,  and,  concurring  with 
•a  untimely  fit  of  the  gout,  made  the  lives  of 
Jus  £Buaaiily  still  more  uncomfortable  than  he 
jfcook  care  at  all  times  to  render  them.  The 
account  indeed  which  is  here  given  of  the 
domestic  habits  of  this  worthy  sovereign, 
jihough  humiliating  in  some  degree  to  human 
nature,  has  yet  something  in  it  so  extrava- 

Snt,  as  to  be  actually  ludicrous  and  farcical. 
i  ordered  his  children  to  come  to  his  apart- 
ment at  nine  o'clock  every  morning,  and  kept 
l2em  dose  prisoners  there  the  whole  day, 
not  letting  them  once  out  of  his  sight,  ^^pour 
igiulque  Tittson  que  ee  fut.^^  His  employment 
.was  to  curse  and  abuse  them  with  every 
eoarse  term  of  reproach, — his  daughter  getting 
no  other  name  tnan  la  Canaille  Anglaise,  and 
his  son,  U  Coquin  de  Fritz,  He  had  always 
l>een  in  the  practice  of  famishing  them :  partly 
oat  of  avance,  and  partly  from  the  Jove  of 
tormenting ;  but  now  even  the  soup  made  of 
bare  bones  and  salt  was  retrenched .  He  often 
lefosed  to  let  them  have  any  thing  whatso- 
ever ;  and  spit  into  the  dishes  out  of  which  he 
had  helped  himBelL  in  order  to  prevent  their 
tottching  them!  At  other  times  he  would 
ixisist  upon  their  eating  all  sorts  of  unwhole- 
aome  and  disgusting  compositions — '<  ce  qui 


obligeait  quelquefois  de  rendre,  en 
presence,  tout  ce  que  nous  avions  dans  le 
IK^ipsI"  Even  thie^  however,  was  not  the 
jirorBt  of  it.  He  very  frequently  threw  the 
nlales  at  their  heads;  and  scarcely  ever  let 
kis  daughter  go  out  of  the  room,  without  aim- 
ing a  sly  blow  at  her  with  the  end  of  his 
oratch.  The  unhappy  Frederic  he  employed 
himself  almost  eveiy  morning  in  caning  and 
kicking  for  a  long  time  together;  and  was 
aetually,  upon  one  occasion,  in  the  act  of 
ftmn^ling  him  with  the  cord  of  a  window 
eortam,  when  he  xi'as  interrupted  by  one  of 
Jiis  domestics.  To  make  amends,  however, 
he  once  hung  up  himself;  when  the  Queen, 
by  a  rare  act  of  lolly,  was  induced  to  cut  him 
^wn.  When  free  from  gout,  he  was  still 
more  dangerous ;  for  then  he  could  pursue  his 
jdaughters  with  considerable  agility  when  they 
jtan  away  from  his  blows;  and  once  caught 
Ihe  author,  after  a  chase  of  this  kind,  when 
he  clutched  her  by  the  hair,  and  pushed  her 
into  the  fireplace,  till  her  clothes  began  to 
Imm.  During  the  heats  of  summer,  he  fre- 
ipiantly  carri^  his  familv  to  a  country-house, 
fiaOed  Yousterhausen,  wnich  was  an  old  ruin- 
iras  mansion,  surrounded  with  a  potrid  ditdi ; 
md  there  lhe>  dined  eye^y  day^  in  a  4^ 


ptehed  on  a  teifaoe,  with  acavcelr  eaf  ti^nff 
to  eat,  and  their  feet  up  to  theanclea  in  mwXt 
ii  the  weather  happened  to  be  rainy.  Aiier 
dinner,  which  was  served  exactly  at  noon, 
tjiie  good  king  set  himself  dovm  to  sleep  for 
two  hours,  in  a  great  chair  placed  in  the  fuU 
glare  of  the  sun,  and  compelled  all  his  family 
to  lie  on  the  ground  around  him,  exposed  to 
the  same  intolerable  scorching. 

After  some  little  time,  England  sends  an* 
other  ambassador,  who  renews  in  doe  form  the 
proposal  of  the  double  mairiage,  and  ofiera 
socn  baits  to  the  avarice  or  the  King  that  mat 
ters  appear  once  more  to  be  finally  adjusted* 
and  the  princess  is  saluted  by  her  household 
with  the  title  of  Princess  of  Wales.  This^ 
however,  was  not 'her  destiny.  Grumkow 
intrigues  with  the  Imperial  ambassador  to 
breaK  off  the  match — and  between  them  they 
contrive  to  persuade  the  King  that  he  is  made 
a  tool  of  by  the  Queen  and  her  brother  of 
England :  and  infiame  him  to  such  a  rage  by 
prcralucing  specimens  of  their  secret  corre- 
spondence, tiiat  when  the  English  ambassador 
appears  next  day  with  decisive  proofs  of 
Grumkow's  treachery  and  insolence,  the  King 
throws  the  papers  in  his  face,  and  actually 
lifts  his  foot,  as  if  to  give  him  the  family  salnte 
of  a  kick.  The  bk>od  of  the  Engushmaa 
rouses  at  this  insult ;  and  he  puts  himself  in  a 
posture  to  return  the  compliment  with  inter- 
est, when  the  King  makes  a  rapid  retreat— 
and  the  ambassador,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties 
of  the  Queen  and  her  cnildren,  dnd  variona 
overtures  of  apology  from  the  King  himself, 
shakes  the  dust  of  Berlin  from  his  feet,  and 
sets  off  in  high  dudgeon  for  Loudon.  The  • 
King  then  swears  that  his  daughter  shall  have 
no  husband  at  all,  but  that  he  will  make  hex 
abbess  in  the  monastery  of  Herford  ;--anil 
her  brother  Frederic,  to  her  great  mortifica- 
tion, tells  her  it  is  the  best  thing  she  can  dc^ 
and  that  he  sees  no  other  way  to  restore  peace 
in  the  family. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  adventures  of  thie 
brother,  which,  as  their  outline  is  already 
^nerally  known,  need  not  be  fully  narrated ' 
m  this  place.  Tired  of  being  beaten  aad 
kicked  and  reviled  all  day  long,  he  resolvea 
to  withdraw  from  his  country,  and  roakea 
some  movements  to  that  effect  in  confedentey 
with  an  ofiicer  of  the  name  of  Katt.  who  was 
to  have  been  the  companion  of  his  fiightl 
Both,  however,  are  arrested  by  the  Ki^p^ 
order,  who  makes  several  attempts  upon  the 
life  fjf  his  son,  when  he  is  brought  as  a  prispner 
before  him— -and  c-onaea  home  foamuig  and 
black  with  passion,  crying  out  to  the  Qaesfk 
that  her  accursed  son  was  dead  at  last ;  Mti4 
felling  his  daughter  to  the  earth  with  his  b^ 
as  he  tells  her  to  go  and  bear  her  brother  caoB^ 
pany.    He  then  gets  hold  of  a  box  of  his  son'a 

pers,  which  luui  been  suiprised  at  KaM'a 

Igings^  and  goes  out  with  it  in  great  sptnla 
exclaimmg  that  he  was  sure  he  should  ifiai 
in  it  enough  to  justify  him  in  cutting  off  ikm 
heads  both  of  U  Coqum  dc  JVtto^  and  I0  Gm 
naille  de  Wilhelmine.  Wilhelmine,  howei^ 
and  her  politic  mother  had  been  belbieiiaM 

with  him— fer  thoy  Imd  gpt Mditf  H^mmm 
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4Mr  tlie  dmy  praceding,  and  by  fklsa  keys  and 
aeala  had  taken  all  tSe  papers  out  of  it.  and 
replaced  them  by  harmless  and  insignincant 
Jettere,  which  tney  had  fabricated  in  the 
tomae  of  one  day.  to  the  amount  of  near 
•  serven  hundred.  Tne  King,  therefore,  found 
nothing  to  justify  immediate  execution ;  but 
kept  the  Prince  a  close  prisoner  at  Custrin, 
and  shut  the  Princess  up  m  her  own  chamber. 
His  son  and  Katt  were  afterwards  tried  for 
insertion^  before  a  court-martial  composed  of 
twelve  officers:  Two  were  for  sparing  the 
life  of  the  Prince,  but  all  the  rest  were  base 
enoogh  to  gratify  the  sanguinary  insanity  of 
their  master  by  condemning  them  both  to 
death.  All  Germany,  however,  exclaimed 
loudly  against  this  sentence ;  and  made  such 
representations  to  the  King,  that  he  was  at 
last  constrained  to  spare  his  son.  But  the 
nnhappy  Katt  vras  sacrificed.  His  scaffold 
was  erected  immediately  before  the  window 
.of  his  unhappy  master,  who  was  dressed  by 
force  in  the  same  funeral  garment  with  his 
friend,  and  was  held  up  at  the  window  by 
two  soldiers,  while  the  executioner  strack  oft 
the  head  of  his  companion.  There  is  no 
xeoord  of  such  brutal  barbarity  in  the  history 
of  Nero  or  Doraitian. 

After  this,  the  family  feuds  about  his  daugh- 
ter's marriage  revive  with  double  fury.  The 
Queen,  whose  whole  heart  is  set  on  the  Eng- 
lish alliance,  continues  her  petty  intrigues  to 
effect  that  object;  while  the  King,  rendered 
furious  by 'the  haughty  language  adopted  by 
the  English  ministry  on  the  subject  ot  the  in- 
salt  offered  to  their  ambassador,  determines 
to  havo  her  married  without  a  moment's 
delay ;  and  after  threatening  the  Queen  with 
his  cane,  sends  to  offer  her  the  hand  of  the 
Prinoe  of  Bareith;  which  she  dutifully  ac- 
cepts, in  spite  of  the  bitter  lamentations  and 
outrageous  fury  of  the  Queen.  That  in- 
triguing princess,  however,  does  not  cease  to 
intrigue:  though  deserted  oy  her  daughter — 
but  sends  again  m  greater  urgency  than  ever 
to  England  \ — and  that  court,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve the  statement  before  us,  at  last  seriously 
afmid  of  losing  a  match  every  way  desir- 
able, sends  off  despatches,  containing  an  en- 
tire and  unqualified  acquiescence  in  all 
Frederic's  stipulations  as  to  the  marriage — 
which  arrive  at  Berlin  the  very  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  the  Prinoess  was  to  be  so- 
lemnly betrothed  to  M.  de  Bareith,  but  are 
wickedly  kept  back  by  Grumkow  and  the 
Imperial  Envoy,  till  after  the  ceremony  had 
been  publicly  and  irrevocably  completed. 
Their  disclosure  then  throws  all  parties  into 
rage  and  despair ;  and  the  intriguers  are  made 
llie  ridiculous  victims  of  their  own  baseness 
and  duplicity.  The  indefatigable  Queen,  how- 
■  ever,  does  not  despair  even  yet ;  but  sends  off 
anotner  courier  to  England,  and  sets  all  her 
emissaries  to  prepare  the  King  to  break  off 
the  match  in  tne  event  of  the  answer  being 
favourable; — nay,  the  very  night  before  the 
marriage,  she  takes  her  daughter  apart,  and 
begs  her  to  live  with  her  husband  as  a  sister 
irtth  her  brother,  for  a  few  days,  till  the  result 
'     4^  embassage  is  known*    But  her  usual 


destiny  punmes  her.  The  fatal  evenmg  ar* 
rives ;  and  the  Princess,  with  a  train  forty-fiv% 
feet  in  length,  and  the  spousal  crown  placed 
on  twenty-four  twisted  locks  of  false  hair, 
each  thicker  than  her  arm,  enters  the  grand 
saloon,  and  takes  the  irrevocable  vow ! — ^and 
her  mother  has  just  put  her  to  bed,  when  she 
hears  that  her  courier  has  arrived,  and  leaves 
her  in  rage  and  anguish. 

The  humours  of  the  rest  of  the  family  ap- 
pear to  no  great  advantage  during  the  bridal 
festivities.  In  the  first  place,  the  Princess* 
sist^,  Charlotte,  falls  in  love  with  the  bride- 
pnoom,  and  does  her  possible  to  seduce  him. 
Then  old  Frederic  cheats  the  bride  in  her 
settlements,  which  amount  to  a  gross  sum  of 
near  5002.  a  year;— and,  finally,  her  brotheiw 
in-law,  the  Margrave  of  Anspach,  rallies  her 
husband  so  rudely  upon  his  mother's  gallan- 
tries, that  the  latter  gives  him  a  brave  defi- 
ance in  the  face  of  the  whole  court ;  at  which 
the  poor  Margrave  is  so  dreadfully  frightened| 
that  he  bursts  out  into  screams  and  tears,  ana 
runs  for  refuge  into  the  Queen's  apartment^ 
where  he  hides  himself  behind  the  arras,  fn^m 
which  he  is  taken  in  a  filthy  condition,  and 
carried  to  his  apartments,  <^  ou  il  exhala  sa 
colere  par  des  vomissemens  et  un  diarrh^ 
oui  penea  I'envoyer  k  I 'autre  monde." — ^Yel 
tne  good  Princess  assures  us,  that  this  reptile 
had  "  a  good  heart  and  a  good  understanding,^ 
— with  no  fault  but  being  a  little  passionate , 
and  then,  in  the  very  next  pago,  she  records  a 
malignant  and  detected  fa]8ehoo<l  which  hB 
had  vented  against  her  husband,  and  whidi 
rendered  him^ious  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
court.  Being  dissatisfied  with  her  settle 
ments,  she  puts  the  King  in  a  good  humour  hf 
giving  a  grand  dinner  to  him  and  his  ofiicera^ 
at  which  they  are  all  ^'ivres  morts;"  btit 
having  mentioned  her  distresses  through  the 
Queen,  he  is  so  much  moved  with  them,  thai 
he  calls  for  the  settlements,  and  strikea  off 
about  one  fourth  of  her  allowance. 

All  this  happened  in  autunrn  1731 ;  and  ia 
January  1732,  the  Princess  being  far  advaaoe^ 
in  pregnancy,  and  the  roads  almost  impassap 
ble,  it  was  thoueht  advisable  for  her  to  set  out 
for  her  husband's  court  at  Bareith.  Sl^e  is 
overturned  of  course  several  times,  and  obliged 
to  walk  half  the  way : — ^But  we  pass  over  the 
disasters  of  the  journey,  to  commen^orate  her 
arrival  in  this  ancient  principalit^r.  ^  The  finl 
viUa^  she  reached  was  Hoff,  which  is  on  the 
frontier— «nd  has  also  the  convenience  ei 
being  within  three  miles  of  the  centre  of  the 
territory :  and  here  the  ^^rand  marshal,  and  all 
the  nobility  of  the  province,  are  mustered  te 
receive  her  at  the  bottom  oi  the  staircase,  oi^ 
in  other  words,  of  the  wooden  ladder  which 
led  to  her  apartments.  However,  various 
guns  were  fired  off  very  successfullyi  and  the 
chief  nobility  were  invited  to  dinner.  Tbt 
Princess'  descri]>tion  of  these  personages  is 
really  very  edifyinc.  They  had  all  face&  ihe 
says,  which  a  child  could  not  look  on  without 
screaniinfl; — huge  masses  of  hair  on  thetr 
heads,  filled  with  a  race  of  vermin  as  ancient 
as  their  pedigrees :— clothed  in  old  laced  suits 
that  hatd  descendea  tliroufh  many  foneratioiin 
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Ike  inoet  port  in  tba  and  lio  waj  fiKivff  (Mr 
present  wearers; — ^tne  greater  part  of  them 
oovered  with  itch ;— and  their  conversalion,  of 
oxen.  Immediately  after  dinner  they  began 
with  the  Princessi'  health  in  a  huge  bnmner, 
atod  proceeded  regularly  in  the  same  gallant 
manner  through  the  whole  of  her  genealogy : 
— eo  that  in  lees  than  half  an  hour  she  found 
herself  in  the  middle  of  thirty-four  monsters^ 
•0  drank  that  none  of  them  could  articulate, 
^et  rendant  les  boyaux  a  tous  ces  desastreux 
Tisages.''  Next  day  being  Sunday,  there  was 
a  sermon  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  in  which 
the  preacher  gave  an  exact  account  of  all  the 
marnages  that  had  happened  in  the  world. 
tiom  the  days  of  Adam  down  to  the  last  ot 
liie  patriarchs — ^illustrated  with  so  many  cir- 
cumstaDtial  details  as  to  the  antecedents  and 
consequents  iu  each,  that  the  male  part  of  the 
«udience  laughed  outright,  and  the  female 
pretended  to  blush  throughout  the  whole  dis- 
cecurae.  The  dinner  scene  was  the  same  as 
on  the  day  preceding  3  with  the  addition  of 
■the  fenude  nobility  who  came  iu  ^  evefning, 
^rith  their  heads  enveloped  in  greaser  wigs 
like  swallows'  nests,  and  ancient  embroidered 
dresses,  stock  all  over  with  knots  of  faded 
fibandfl. 

The  day  following,  the  Margrave,  her  father- 
in-law,  came  himself  to  meet  ner.  This 
worthy  prince  was  nearly  as  amiable,  and  not 

Siiitoso  wise,  as  the  royal  parent  she  had  left. 
e  had  read  but  two  books  in  the  world. 
'Telemaque,  and  Amelot's  Roman  history,  ana 
4iiieoorsed  out  of  them  so  very  tediously,  that 
the  poor  Princess  fainted  from  mere  ennui  at 
the  very  first  interview ; — ^Then  he  drank  night 
ind  day — ^and  occasionally  took  his  cane  to 
As  prince  his  son,  and  his  other  favourites. 
Though  living  in  ]X)verty  and  absolute  dis- 
comfort, he  gave  himself  airs  of  the  utmost 
tnagnificence — went  to  dinner  with  three 
flourishes  of  cracked  trumpets — received  his 
oourt,  leaning  with  one  hand  on  a  table,  in 
Imitation  ef  me  Emperor — and  conferred  his 
little  dignities  in  harangues  so  pompous,  uid 
•e- awkwardly  delivered,  that  his  daughter-in- 
law  at  once  laughed  and  was  ashuned  of 
him.  He  was  awk%vard,  too,  and  embarrassed 
in  the  society  of  strangers  of  good  breeding — 
bttt  mode  amends  by  chattering  without  end, 
about  himself  and  his  two  books,  to  those 
^rho  were  bound  to  bear  with  him.  Under 
file  esoort  of  this  great  potentate  the  Princess 
made  her  triumplwl  entry  into  the  city  of  Ba- 
itKth  the  next  morning :  the  whde  procession 
consisting  of  one  ooach.  containing  the  con- 
stituted authorities  who  nad  come  out  to  meet 
her,  her  own  <»rriage  drawn  by  six  carrion 
post'horses,  that  containing  her  attendants^ 
and  six  or  seven  wacons  loaded  with  furni- 
ture. Tlie  Margrave  then  conducted  her  from 
4ke  palace  gate  in  great  state  to  her  apart- 
ments, through  a  Iod^  passage,  hung  with 
eobwebs;  ancTso  abominably  nlthy  as  to  turn 
her  stomach  in  hurrying  through  it.     This 

ried  into  an  antechamber,  adomed  with 
tapestry,  so  torn  and  faded  that  the  figures 
fir.  it  looked  like  so  many  ghosts;  and  through 
iut  into  «  csbinel  fvmished  with   green 


<lMBa«k  aU  kk  ttftton.  Ber  bed<Aamber  iilia 
also  famished  with  the  same  stufif— bat  in 
such  a  condition,  that  the  eurlaias  fell  in 
pieces  whenever  they  were  touched,  iiall' 
of  the  windows  were  broken^  and  there  was 
no  fire;  though  it  was  midwmter.  The  din- 
ners were  not  eatable  3  and  lasted  three  hours, 
with  thirty  flourishes  of  the  old  trumpets  fot 
the  bumper  toasts  with  which  they  wetre  en* 
livened :  Add  to  all  this,  that  the  poor  Pim- 
eess  was  very  much  indisposed — that  the 
Maigmve  came  and  talked  to  her  out  of  Tele- 
maque  and  Amelot,  five  or  six  hours  every  dav 
— and  that  she  could  not  muster  cash  enoogh 
to  buy  herself  a  gown :  and  it  will  not  appeta 
woniierful,  that  in  the  very  midst  of  the  wed- 
ding revelries,  she  spent  half  her  time  in  bed, 
weeping  over  the  vanity  of  human  grandeur. 
B}r  and  by,  howerer,  she  found  occupa* 
tlon  in  <parrellingwith  her  sisters-in-law,  and 
in  making  and  appeaang  disputes  betwam 
her  husband  and  his  father.  She  agrees 
so  ill,  indeed,  with  all  the  familv,  that  her 
proposal  of  returning  U>  lie-in  at  j^srlin  is  re- 
ceived with  great  joy : — ^but  while  they  aie 
deliberating  about  raising  money  for  this 
journey  of  two  hundred  miles,  she  becomes 
too  ill  to  move.  Her  sister  of  Anspach,  and 
her  husband,  come,  and  quarrel  with  her 
upon  points  of  etiquette ;  the  Maigrave  fails 
in  love  with  one  of  her  attendants  ^  and  in 
the  midst  of  all  manner  of  perplexities  she 
is  delivered  of  a  daughter.  The  Maivmve, 
who  was  in  the  country,  not  happening  to 
hear  the  cannon  which  proclaimed  this  gr^at 
event,  conceives  that  he  is  treated  with  great 
disrespeet,  and  ^ives  orders  for  having  his 
son  imprisoned  m  one  of  his  fortresses.  lie 
relents,  however,  at  the  christening;  and  is 
put  in  good  humour  by  a  visit  from  another 
son  and  a  brother — the  first  of  whom  is  des- 
cribed as  a  kind  of  dwarf  and  natural  fo<^ 
who  could  nerer  take  seriously  to  any  em- 
ployment but  catching  flies;  and  the  other  as 
a  furious  madman,  in  whose  company  no  one 
was  sure  of  his  life.  This  amiable  family 
party  is  broken  up,  by  an  order  on  the  Prin- 
cess^ husband  to  join  his  regiment  at  Berlin, 
and  another  order  from  her  father  for  her  to 
pay  a  visK  to  her  sister  at  Anspach.  On  her 
way  she  visits  an  ancient  beauty,  with  a  nose 
like  a  beetroot,  and  two  maids  of  honour  so 
excessively  fat  that  they  could  not  sit  down ; 
and,  in  stooping  to  kiss  the  Princess'  hand, 
fell  over,  ana  rolled  like  balls  of  flesh  on  the 
carpet.  At  Anspach,  she  finds  the  Maigrave 
deep  in  an  intrigue  with  the  housemaid ;  )ind 
consoles  her  sister  under  this  affliction.  She 
then  makes  a  great  efix>rt,  and  raises  money 
enough  to  carry  her  to  Berlin ;  where  fhe  is 
received  with  coldness  and  ridicule  bv  tl» 
Queen,  and  neglect  and  insult  by  aU  her 
sisters.  Her  brother's  marriage  with  the 
Princess  of  Brunswick  was  just  about  to 
take  place,  and  we  choose  to  give  in  her  own 
words  her  aocount  of  the  manner  in  which 
she  was  talked  over  in  this  royal  circle. 

"  La  neioe,  a  table,  6t  f ember  la  eonvenMiion 
aur  la  prioceMS  rovale  future.  '  Voire  frcr^*  me 
dit-elleen  le  regardani, '  eat  au  d^seapoir  de  f  i^o* 
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rrr  «l  ■*•  pw  tiWt  <  e^mt  une  pndbiie;  elW  i^pondj 
lout  ce  qH*on  lai  dit  |Mr  un  oui  et  ua  non,  ac* 
oompagne  d*an  lire  niaig  qui  fait  mal  au  coBur.* 
"*  Oh !'  dit  ma  aoour  Charlotte,  *  TOtre  Majesty  ne 
tonndit  pM  eneore  tout  son  m^rite.  J'ai  ^te  an 
aMiin  a  aa  i«ilette ;  j*ai  cm  y  aaffiK]uer ;  elle  ezha- 
loit  une  edeur  inaapportable  !  Je  croia  qu'elle  a 
poor  le  moiiia  dix  ou  douse  fiatuiea — car  eela  n'est 
raa  natureL  J*ai  remarqu^  auaai  qu*elle  est  con- 
irefatte;  eon  corps  de  jupe  est  rembourr^  d*un 
dlite,  et  elle  a  QDe  hancne  plus  haute  que  Tau- 
Cfe.'  Ja  fus  fort  etonn^  de  cea  propoa,  qui  ae  te* 
iwient  en  prteoce  dea  domeaiiquea— <et  aartout  de 
mon  frere !  Je  m^aper^ua  qu  ils  lui  iaiaoieat  de 
la  peine  eC  qu*il^changeoit  da  couleur.  II  ae 
retira  auaaitdt  aprea  aouper.  J*en  fis  autant.  II 
irin(  me  voir  un  moment  aprea.  Je  lui  demandai 
t^il  ^oit  aatisfait  du  roi  f  It  me  r^pondit  que  aa 
aituaiion  changeoit  a  tout  moment ;  que  tantot  it 
^toit  en  fateur  et  tantot  en  diagr&ce ;  que  aon  plua 
grand  bonbeur  conaiatoit  dana  rabaence ;  ^u'il  me- 
noit  une  vie  douce  et  tranouille  a  aon  rejg^iment ; 
qoe  r^iude  et  la  muaique  y  laiaoient  sea  pnncipales 
occupationa ;  qu'il  avoit  fait  batir  une  maison  et  fait 
Aire  un  jardin  charmant  ou  il  pouvoit  lire  et  ae 
promener.  Je  le  pria  de  me  dire  si  le  portrait  que 
la  reine  et  ma  soBur  m'avoient  fait  de  la  Frinceaae 
de  Bninawick  ^loit  veritable  f  '  Noua  aommea 
aeula/  repartit>il, '  et  je  n*ai  rien  de  cache  pour 
voua.  Je  vous  parlerai  avec  ainc^rit^  La  reine, 
par  sea  mix^rabiea  intrigues,  est  la  aenle  source 
ae  noa  malheura.  A  peine  avei>vons  6i4  partie 
qu'elle  a  renoue  avec  r  Angleterre ;  elle  a  voulu 
voua  auHstitner  me  acsur  Charlotte,  et  lui  faire  epon- 
aer  le  Prince  de  6a lies.  Vous  jugez  bien  qu'elle 
m  employ6  lous  sea  efiurte  pour  faire  r6u9sir  son  plan 
ei  prnir  me  marier  avec  la  Princesae  Am61ie.*  *' 

The  poor  Prince,  however,  confesses  that 
he  cannot  say  much  for  the  intellect  of  his 
intended  bride ; — and  really  does  not  use  a 
mnch  nobler  language  than  the  rest  of  the 
family*  even  when  speaking  in  her  presence ; 
for  on  aer  first  presentation  to  his  sister,  find- 
ing that  she  made  no  answer  to  the  compli- 
ments that  were  addressed  to  her,  the  enam- 
oared  youth  encourages  her  bridal  timidity 
by  this  polite  exclamation;  'Teste  soit  de  la 
bSte! — ^remercie  done  ma  sceur!"  The  ac- 
count of  the  festivities  which  accompanied 
this  marriage  really  excites  our  compassion ; 
and  is  well  calculated  to  disabuse  any  inex- 
jierienced  person  of  the  mistake  of  suppo- 
sing, that  there  can  be  either  comfort  or  en- 
joyment hi  the  cumbrous  splendours  of  a 
court.  Scanty  and  crowded  dinners  at  mid- 
day— and  formal  balls  and  miuuets  imme- 
diately after,  in  June,  followed  up  with  dull 
Kming  in  the  evening; — ^the  necessity  of 
ing  up  in  full  dress  by  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  see  a  review — and  the  pleasure 
of  being  stifled  in  a  crowded  tent  without 
seeing  any  thing,  or  getting  any  refreshment 
for  seven  or  eight  hours,  and  then  to  return 
famishing  to  a  dinner  of  eighty  covers; — 
at  other  times  to  travel  ten  miles  at  a  foot- 
pace in  an  open  carriage  during  a  heavy  rain, 
and  afterwards  to  stand  shivering  on  the  wet 
glass  to  see  fireworks — to  pay  twenty  visits 
of  ceremony  everjr  momingj  and  to  present 
and  be  presented  m  stately  silence  to  persons 
whom  vou  hate  and  despise.  Such  were  the 
general  delights  of  the  whole  court :-— and 
our  Ftincess  nad  the  additional  gratification 
«C. being  fenced  from  a  sick-bed  to  eoioy 
them,  and  of  undergoing  the  sneers  of  her 
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ibMIm  and  the  tUghta  of  her  viktla  ^etteimr 
tion.  Their  donaestio  life,  when  these  galas 
were  OYeij  was  nearly  as  fatiguing,  and  still 
more  lugubrious.  The  good  old  custom  of 
famishing  was  kept  up  at  table ;  and  imme- 
diately after  dinner  the  King  had  his  great 
chair  placed  right  before  the  fire,  and  snored 
in  it  for  three  hours,  during  all  which  they 
were  obliged  to  keep  silence,  for  fear  of  die* 
turbing  him.  When  he  awoke,  he  set  te 
smoking  tobacco; — and  then  sate  four  hoDis 
at  supper,  listening  to  long  stories  of  his 
ancestors,  in  the  taste  of  those  sermons 
which  are  prescribed  to  persons  afflioted 
with  insomnolency.  Then  the  troops  b€«aa 
their  exercise  uncler  the  windows  before  iouf 
o'clock  every  morning, — and  not  only  kept 
the  whole  household  awake  from  that  honr 
by  their  firing,  but  sometimes  sent  a  ram* 
rod  through  ue  glass  to  assist  at  the  PriiiP 
cess'  toilette.  One  afternoon  the  King  was 
seized  vnth  a  sort  of  apoplexy  in  his  sleepy 
which,  as  he  always  snored  extremely  loud, 
might  have  carried  him  oil  without  much 
ob^rvation.  had  not  his  daughter  observed 
him  grow  black  in  the  face,  and  restored  him 
by  timely  applications,  ^he  is  equally  unh 
fortimate  about  the  same  time  in  her  father- 
in-law  the  Maigraye,  who  is  mischievous 
enough  to  recover,  after  breaking  a  blood- 
yessel  by  falling  down  stairs  in  a  fit  of 
drunkenness.  At  last  she  gets  awav  with 
great  difficulty,  and  takes  her  second  leave 
of  the  parental  roof,  with  even  less  regard 
for  its  mhabitants  tiian  she  had  felt  on  ficat 
quitting  its  shelter. 

On  her  return  to  Bareith,  she  finds  the  old 
MaiKrave  quite  broken  in  health,  but  extrava- 
gantly and  honourably  in  love  with  a  lam% 
dwarfish,  middle-aged  lady,  the  sister  of  her 
ancient  governess,  whom  he  proposes  to 
marry,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  the  Prin- 
cess and  his  son.  They  remonstrate  with  the 
lady,  however,  on  the  absunlity  of  such  an 
union ;  and  she  promises  to  be  cruel,  and  live 
single.  In  the  mean  time,  one  of  the  Mar- 
grave's daughters  is  taken  with  a  kind  of 
madness  of  a  very  indecorous  character; 
which  indicates  itself  by  frequent  impro- 
prieties of  speech,  and  a  Kabit  of  giving  invi- 
tations, of  no  equivocal  sort,  to  every  man 
that  comes  near  ner.  The  worthy  Margrave, 
at  first  undertakes  to  cure  this  very  trouble- 
some complaint  by  a  brisk  course  of  beating; 
but  this  not  being  found  to  answer,  it  i^ 
thought  expedient  to  try  the  effect  of  mar- 
riage ;  and,  that  there  may  he  no  harm  done 
to  any  body,  they  look  out  a  certain  Duke  of 
Weimar,  who  is  as  mad  as  the  lady — though 
somewhat  in  a  difierent  way.  This  prince's 
malady  consisted  chiefly  in  great  unsteadi* 
ness  of  purpose,  and  a  trick  of  outrageous 
and  inventive  toasting.  Both  the  Princess 
and  her  husband^  however,  lake  great  pains 
to  bring  about  this  well-assorted  match ;  and, 
by  dint  of  flattery  and  intimidation,  it  is 
actually  carried  through — though  the  bride- 
groom sends  a  piteous  messa^  on  the  mora- 
mg  of  his  wedding  day,  beggmg  to  be  let  oft^ 
and  keeps  them  from  twelye  tm  four  o'clock 
*^  wt 
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it  the  mmnmg  ielhte  he  can  be  pefMiiiMl 

to  go  to  bed .  in  tbe  mean  time,  the  Prineest 
Kii^e  gieat  offenee  to  the  populaoe  and  the 
ptemhen  of  Bareith,  by  giving  a  flort  of 
maaked  ball,  and  riding  oecasionally  on 
horaebaok.  Her  hnsband  goes  lo  the  ware; 
md  retume  very  muoh  oat  of  humour  with 
her  bfoUier  Frederic,  who  talks  oontempta- 
fumAy  of  little  courts  and  little  princes.  The 
irid  Maigrave  falls  into  a  confirmed  heolie, 
•fid  writes  bUkta-doux  to  his  little  lady,  so 
tender  as  to  turn  one's  stomach ;  but  at  last 
4^BB  in  an  edifying  manner,  to  the  great  satis- 
fiMtien  of  aU  hts  friends  and  acquaintances. 
Old  Frederic  promises  fair,  at  the  same  tsme, 
to  follow  his  example ;  for  he  is  seized  with 
9l  eonfirmed  dropsy.  His  legs  swell,  and 
burst  I  and  give  out  so  much  water,  that  he 
is  obliged  for  several  days  to  sit  with  them 
in  buekets.  By  a  kind  of  miracle^  however, 
iie  #eeovefB,  and  goes  a  campaigning  for 
neveml  years  after. 

The  Memoirs  are  rather  dull  for  four  or 
live  years  after  the  author's  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Bareith.  She  makes  various  jour- 
tiey^  and  suffers  from  various  distempers — 
has  innumerable  quarrels  with  all  the  neigb- 
beuring  potentates  about  her  own  precedence 
and  that  of  her  attendants;  fits  up  seveml 
villas,  gives  balls;  and  sometimes  quarrels 
with  ner  husband,  and  sometimes  nurses  him 
in  his  illness.  In  1740,  the  King,  her  father, 
dies  in  good  earnest :  and  makei^  it  must  be 
ftdcnowledged,  a  truly  heroic,  though  some^ 
vrhat  whimsieal,  enaing.  Finding  himself 
fast  going,  he  had  himself  placed  early  in  the 
morning  in  his  wheel-chair,  and  goes  himself 
fe  tell  the  Queen  that  she  must  rise  and  see 
him  die.  He  then  takes  farewell  of  his  chil- 
dren ;  and  gives  some  sensible  advice  to  his 
son,  and  the  ministers  and  generals  whom  he 
had  assembled.  Afterwards  he  has  his  best 
horse  brought,  and  presents  it  with  a  good 
grace  to  the  oldest  ol  his  genemls.  He  next 
ordered  all  the  servants  to  put  on  their  beet 
Hveries;  and,  when  this  was  done,  he  looked 
on  them  with  an  air  of  derision,  and  said, 
"  Vanity  of  \anities !"  He  then  commanded 
his  physician  to  tell  him  exactly  how  loiig  he 
had  to  live;  and  when  he  was  answered, 
''about  half  an  hour,"  he  asked  for  a  lookin«r- 
glass^  and  said  with  a  smile,  that  he  certainly 
did  look  ill  enough,  and  saw  "qit'il  ferail 
une  Vilaine  grimace  en  mouraut  P^  When  the 
clergymen  proposed  to  come  and  pray  with 
him,  ne  said,  "he  knew  already  all  they  had 
to  say,  and  that  they  might  go  about  their 
business."  In  a  short  time  after  he  expired,, 
in  rreat  tranquillity. 

Though  die  new  King  came  to  visit  his  sister 
"soon  after  his  accession,  and  she  went  to  re- 
turn the  compliment  at  Berlin,  she  says  there 
was  rio  longer  any  cordiality  between  them : 
and  that  she  hv^rd  nothing  but  complaints  of^ 
his  avarice,  his  ill  temper,  his  ingratitude,  and 
his  arrogance.  She  gives  him  great  credit 
for  talents;  but  entreats  her  readers  to  sus- 
pend their  judgment  as  to  the  real  character 
of  this  celebrated  mona«^  tiH  they  have 
IMtmsed  the  tdiole  of  her  Memoh».    What 
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him,  was  his  impolite  habit  of  makmg  jokei 
about  the  small  domains  and  scanty  l^enuet 
of  her  husband.  For  the  two  following  years 
she  travels  all  over  Germany,  abusing  all  ths 
prtndpmUes  she  meets  with.  In  1742,  sha 
goes  to  see  the  coronation  of  the  new  Emperoi 
at  Francfort,  and  has  a  long  negotiation  about 
the  ceremony  of  her  introduction  to  the  Em- 
press. After  various  projets  had  been  offered 
and  rejected,  she  made  these  three  conditions: 
— 1st,  That  the  whole  cortege  of  the  Empress 
should  receive  her  at  the  bottom  of  the  stair* 
case.  2dly,  That  the  Empress  herself  should 
come  to  meet  her  at  the  outside  of  the  door 
of  her  bed-chamber.  And,  3d]y,  That  she 
should  be  allowed  an  aim-chair  during  the 
interview.  Whole  days  were  spent  in  the 
discussion  of  this  proposition;  and  at  last  the 
tU'o  first  articles  were  agreed  to;  but  all 
that  she  could  make  of  the  last  was,  that  she 
should  have  a  very  large  chair,  without  arms: 
and  the  Empress  a  very  small  one,  with  them  ( 
— ^Her  account  of  the  mterview  we  add  in  her 
own  words. 

**Je  vis  cette  Princesse  le  jour  auivam.  J'avou« 
qu*a  sa  place  j'aiirois  imaffiii^  touies  les  ciiouettes 
et  lea  ccremnnies  du  monae  pour  ni'empScner  de 
paroitre.  L'Imperatrice  eat  d  uno  tailie  au-deaaous 
de  la  petite,  et  si  puissante  qu'elle  aemble  une 
boule ;  elle  eat  laide  au  poasible,  aana  air  et  aaoa 
grace.  Son  eeprit  r^pond  a  aa  figure  \  elle  eat 
bigotte  a  Texces,  et  paase  les  nuita  ei  lea  joura  dans 
son  oratoire :  lea  vieiltes  et  lea  laideii  asM  ordinaire- 
ment  le  partace  da  bon  Dieu  I  EUe  ifie  reeat  en 
fremblant  et  a*un  air  ai  d^oonienanol  ^'elle  at 
pat  me  dire  un  mot.  Noua  noua  aaaf  mes.  Aprea 
avoir  gard^  (^uelque  tempa  le  rilence,  je  commeii^ 
la  converaation  en  fran^nis.  Elle  me  repondit,  dans 
son  jargon  aofrichien,  qu'elle  n'entendoit  pas  bien 
cette  langue,  et  qu'elle  me  prioit  de  loi  parler  en 
allemand.  Get  entretien  ne  fut  pas  loa^,  Le  dia* 
lecte  aotricbien  et  le  baa-aaxon  aont  ai  difiereos, 
qu*a  moina  d'y  Sire  accoutumd  on  ne  ac  comprend 
point.  C'eat  ausai  ce  <^ui  noua  arriva.  Noua  aurions 
pr^pat^  a  rire  a  un  tiera  par  lea  coq-a-rine  que 
noua  faiaiona,  n'entendant  que  par-ci  par-la  un  mot, 
qui  noua  faiaoit  deviner  le  reaie.  Cetie  prhieeaae 
etoitaifort  eaclave  de  son  eiiqueiie  qu'elle  aurok 
cro  faire  un  crime  de  leac-grandeur  en  m'entrefo- 
nant  dana  une  langue  eirangere ;  car  elle  aavoit  Ve 
fran^ais!  L*Empereur  devoit  ee  irouver  a  cette 
viaite ;  mais  il  ^foit  tombe  ai  maladr  qo'on  eraignoil 
nidme  pour  sea  joura  J'— pfK  349,  346. 

After  this  she  comes  home  in  a  vwry  bad 
humour;  and  the  Memoirs  break  off  abruptly 
with  her  detection  of  an  intrigue  between  her 
husband  and  her  fn von  rile  attendant,  ami  her 
dissatisfaction  with  the  dull  formality  of  the 
court  of  Slutganl.  We  hope  the  seqnel  will 
soon  find  its  way  to  the  pnblic. 

Some  readers  may  think  we  have  dwelt  too 
long  on  such  a  tissue  of  impertinencies ;  and 
others  ma3r  think  an  apology  requisite  for  the 
tone  of  levity  in  which  we  have  spoken  of  so 
many  atrocities.  The  tnrth  is.  that  we  think 
this  book  of  no  trifling  importance ;  ant!  tfaat 
we  could  not  be  serious  upon  the  subject  of  it 
without  being  both  sad  and  angry.  Before 
concluding,  however,  we  shall  add  onevrord 
in  seriousness — to  avoid  the  misconstroctioaa 
to  which  we  might  otherwise  be  liable. 

We  are  decidedlyof  opinion,  that  Menarclfy, 
and  Hereditary  Monarehy,  is  by  fitr  tlitf  bes* 
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fferm  olr  gtrremment  tbat  htrnian  wisdom  ha» 
J'et  devised  for  the  administration  of  oonsider- 
able  nations;  and  that  it  will  always  continue 
to  be  the  most  perfect  which  human  rirtue 
will  admit  of.  We  are  not  readily  to  be  sus- 
pected, therefore,  of  any  wish  to  produce  a 
distaste  or  contempt  for  this  form  of  gorem- 
raent ;  and  beg  leave  to  say,  that  though  the 
fkcts  wt3  nave  now  collected  are  certainly 
Slicn  as  to  give  no  favourable  impression  of 
the  private  manners  or  personal  uispositions 
of  absolute  sovereigns,  we  conceive  that  good, 
rather  than  evil,  is  likely  to  result  from  their 
dissemination.  This  we  hold,  in  the  first 
place,  on  the  strength  of  the  general  maxim, 
that  all  truth  must  be  ultimately  salutary,  ana 
all  deception  pernicious.  But  we  think  we 
can  see  a  little  now  this  maxim  applies  to  the 
particular  Case  before  us. 

^  In  the  first  place^  then,  we  think  it  of  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  ol  royalty,  in  an  age  of  vio- 
lent passions  and  rash  experiments,  to  show 
that  most  of  the  vices  and  defects  which  such 
times  are  apt  to  bring  to  light  in  particular 
sovereigns,  are  owing,  not  so  much  to  any  par- 
ticular unworthiness  or  unfitness  in  the  indi- 
vidual, as  to  the  natural  operation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  is  placed  ]  and  are 
SDch,  in  short,  as  those  circumstances  have 
always  generated  in  a  certain  degree  in  those 
who  have  been  exposed  to  them.  Such  con- 
siderations, it  aj^ars  to  us,  when  taken  along 
with  the  drong  and  irresistible  arguments  for 
monarchical  government  in  general^  are  well 
<$alculated  to  allay  that  great  imnitience  and 
dangerous  resentment  with  which  nations 
in  turbulent  times  are  apt  to  consider  the 
faults  of  their  sovereigns  3  and  to  unite  with 
a  steady  attachment  and  entire  respect  for 
the  office,  a  very  great  degree  of  indulgence 
for  the  personal  defects  of  the  individual  who 
may  happen  to  fill  it.  Monarchs,  upon  this 
view  of  tilings,  are  to  be  considered  as  per- 
8ons  who  are  placed,  for  the  public  goou.  in 
situations  where^  not  only  their  comfort,  out 
their  moral  qualities,  are  liable  to  be  greatly 
impaired ;  and  who  are  poorly  paid  in  empty 
splendour,  and  anxious  power,  for  the  sacri- 
fice of  their  affections,  and  of  the  many  en- 
gaging qualities  which  might  have  blossomed 
m  a  lower  region.  If  we  look  with  indulgence 
upon  the  roughness  of  sailors,  the  pedantry  of 
schoolmasters,  and  the  frivolousness  of  beau- 
ties, we  should  learn  to  regard,  with  some- 
thing of  the  same  feelmgs,  toe  selfidmess  and 
the  cunning  of  kings. 


Iff  the  e^con^  plaee,  we  preeume  le ' 

that  the  general  adoptien  of  these  opinions'lw 
to  the  personal  defeets  that  are  ]ik<dy  to  reflnlt- 
from  the  possession  of  sovereign  powei^  may 
be  of  use  to  the  soverei^s  themselves^  front 
whom  the  knowledge  of  their  prevalence  oa»» 
not  be  very  lon^  concealed .  Such  knowledge^ 
it  is  evident,  will  naturally  stimulate  the  bettet 
sort  of  them  to  counteract  the  causes  whJc#' 
tend  to  their  personal  degradation;  and  enable 
them  more  generally  to  surmount  tiieir  peiw 
nieious  operation,  by  such  efforts  and  renee* 
tions,  as  have  ever^  now  and  then  rescued 
some  powerful  spirits  from  their  dominion, 
under  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  delnaan# 
with  which  they  were  st^roended. 

Finally,  if  the  cfeneral  prevalence  of  theso 
sentiments  as  to  the  private  manners  and  dis- 
positions pf  sovereigns  shoM  have  the  effect 
of  rendering  the  bulk  of  their  sobjectalee* 
prone  to  blmd  admiration,  and  what  may  ba^ 
called  personal  attachment  to  them,  we  do^ 
not  imagine  that  any  great  harm  wiU  be  dtne. 
The  less  the  public  knows  or  cares  about  the' 

Erivate  wishes  of  their  monart^,  uid  the  mor» 
is  individual  will  is  actually  oonsubstBDtiated 
with  the  deliberate  sanctionsof  his  reroonsible 
counsellors,  the  more  perfectly  wUl  the  pvac- 
tice  of  government  correspond  with  its  ad- 
mitted theory;  the  more  wisely  will  affairs  be 
administered  for  the  public,  and  the  more 
harmoniously  and  securely  both  for  the  sove- 
reign and  the  people.  An  adventmous  w^i^ 
rior  may  indeed  derive  signal  advantages  from 
the  personal  devotedness  and  enthusiastio  at- 
tachment of  his  followers;  but  in  the  civil 
ofiice  pf  monarchy,  as  it  exists  in  modem 
times,  the  only  safe  attachment  is  to  the  office, 
and  to  the  measures  which  it  sanctions.  T1i» 
personal  popularity  of  princes  in  so  fieir  as  we 
know,  has  never  done  any  tning  btit  harm:  * 
and  indeed  it  seems  abundantly  evident,  that 
whatever  is  done  merely  for  the  personal 
gratification  of  the  reimiing  monarch,  that 
would  not  have  been  done  at  any  rate  onr 
^unds  of  public  expediency,  must  be  an 
injury  to  the  community,  and  a  sacrifice  of 
duty  to  an  unretumed  afiection ;  and  whatever 
is  forborne  out  of  regard  to  his  pleasure,  whadi 
the  interest  of  the  country  would  otherwise 
have  required,  is  in  like  manner  an  act  of  beao 
and  unworthy  adulation.  We  do  not  qp^ak^ 
it  will  be  underetood,  of  trifles  or  thiiM  of  little 
moment ;  but  of  such  public  acts  of  the  gov- 
ernment as  involve  the  honour  or  the  miereM 
of  the  nation. 


(Septembrr,  18S8.) 

history  of  the  Life  and  Voyages  of  Christopher  Columbus.    By  Washwotoii  ImM. 

4voIs.8vo.    London:  1S28. 


This,  on  the  whole^  is  an  excellent  book ; 
^nd  we  venture  to  anticipate  that  it  will  be  an 
eadoring  one.  Neither  do  we  hazard  this 
prediction  I^htly,  or  without  a  fall  consdou^- 


ness  of  an  that  it  implies.  We  atie  perfeetlf 
aware  that  there  are  but  few  modem  worUI 
that  are  likely  to  verify  it :  and  that  it  probably 
could  not  1>e extended wiA  sa^ to  mmmf 
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M^iteia  a  knadred  ermk  of  those  whkh  we 
Mome.  For  we  meao,  not  merely  that  the 
(ocdL  will  bo  familiarly  known  and  refened 
to  aome  twenty  or  thirtj^  years  hence,  and 
will  paee  in  acdid  binding  into  every  consider- 
able ooUection  3  but  that  it  will  supersede  all 
former  works  on  the  same  subject,  and  never 
be  itself  soperseded*  The  first  stage  of 
tiiumph,  indeed,  over  past  or  ejsisting  com- 
petitors, may  often  be  predicted  securel3r  of 
works  of  DO  very  extraordinary  merit ',  which, 
treating  of  a  progressive  science,  merely  em- 
body, with  some  small  additions,  a  judicious 
digest  of  all  that  vras  foilnerly  known :  and 
are  for  th^e  time  the  best  works  on  the  subject, 
merely  because  thejr  are  the  last.  But  the 
seooaa  stage  of  literary  beatitude,  in  which 
an  author  not  only  eclipses  all  existing  rivahu 
but  obtains  an  immunity  from  the  effects  01 
aU  future  oompetkion,  certainly  is  not  to  be 
so  cheu>ly  won;  and  can  seldom,  indeed,  be 
secured  to  any  one,  unless  the  intrinsic  merit 
of  his  produotion  is  assisted  by  the  concur- 
ranoe  ot  some  such  circumstances  as  we  think 
BOW  hold  out  the  promise  of  this  felicity  to 
the  biogrepher  of  Columbus. 

Though  the  event  to  which  his  work  relates 
is  one  wnich  can  never  dink  into  insignificance 
or  oUivioQ, but, on  the  contrary,  wiliprobably 
•zcile  more  interest  with  every  succeeding 
j^eration,  till  the  very  end  of  the  world,  yet 
Its  importance  has  been  already  long  enough 
apparent  to  have  attracted  the  most  eager  at- 
tention to  every  thing  connected  with  its.  de- 
tails ;  and  we  think  we  may  safely  say,  that 
all  the  documents  which  relate  to  it  have  now 
been  carefully  examined,  and  all  the  channels 
ejqplored  throufih  which  any  authentic  infor- 
mation was  likely  to  be  derived.  In  addition  to 
the  very  copious,  but  rambling  and  somewhat 
garrulous  and  extravagant  accounts,  which 
were  published  soon  after  the  discovery,  and 
and  have  since  been  methodised  and  arranged, 
Don  F.  M.  Navarette,  a  Spanish  gentleman 
of  great  learning,  and  industry,  anasecretary 
to  .the  Royal  Academy  of  History  at  Madrid, 
has  lately  given  to  the  world  a  very  extensive 
eoUeotioo  of  papers,  relating  to  the  history 
fnd  veysges  or  Columbus ;  a  very  considerable 

Grtion  ot  which  appears  not  to  have  been 
own  to  any  of  those  who  had  formerly 
written  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Irving's  first 
design  was  merely  to  publish  a  translation 
of  this  collection,  with  occasional  remarks ; 
but  having^  during  his  residence  at  Madrid. 
had  access,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Duke  0/ 
Veragnas,  the  descendant  of  the  great  Ad- 
miral, to  the  archives  of  his  family,  and  to 
various  other  documents,  still  rflwmmmg  ]n 
manuscript,  which  had  escaped  the  research 
even  of  Navarette,  he  fortunately  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  compilation  of  the  more  com- 
|irehenstve  and  original  work  now  before  us — 
la  which,  by  those  great  helps,  he  has  been 
enabled,  not  only  to  supply  many  defects, 
but  to  correct  many  errors,  aiid  reconcile 
«ome  apparent  eontiadictions  in  the  earlier 
accounts. 

It  was  evidently  very  desirable  that  such  a 
^ork  shoHld  at  length  be  completed ;  and  we 
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of  completing  it  should  have  fallen  into  sac)^ 
hands  as  Mr.  Irving's.  The  materials,  it  was 
obvious,  were  only  to  be  found  in  Spain,  and 
were  not  perhaps  very  likely  to  oe  wtrustedt 
without  reserve  to  a  stranger;  while  there 
%vas  reason  to  fear  that  a  Spaniard  might  not 
have  courage  to  speak  of  the  errors  and  crimes 
of  his  countrymen  in  the  tone  which  the  truth 
of  history  might  require ;  or  might  not  think 
it  safe,  even  yet,  to  expose  the  impolicy,  or 
canvass  the  pretensions,  of  the  government. 
By  a  happy  concurrence  of  circumstances,  an 
elecant  writer,  altogether  unconnected  either 
with  Spain  or  her  rivals-  and  enemies,  and 
known  all  over  the  civilized  ^vo^ld  as  a  roan 
of  intelligence  and  principle,  of  sound  judg- 
ment, and  a  calm  and  indulgent  temper,  re- 
paired to  Madrid  at  a  time  when  the  publica-  . 
tion  of  Navarette  had  tunied  the  pubbc  atten- 
tion, in  an  extraordinary  degree,  to  the 
memorable  era  of  Columous;  and,  by  the 
force  of  his  literary  and  personal  character, 
obtained  the  fullest  disclosure  of  every  thing 
that  bore  upon  his  history  that  was  ever  made, 
to  native  or  foreigner, — at  the  same  time  that 
he  had  the  means  of  discussing  personally, 
with  the  best  informed  individuals  of  the  na- 
tion, all  the  points  on  which  the  written  docu- 
ments might  seem  to  leave  room  for  doubt  or 
explanation. 

Of  these  rare  advantages  Mr.  Irving  has 
availed  himself,  we  think,  with  singular  judg- 
ment and  ability.  He  has  written  the  history 
of  the  greatest  event  in  the  annals  of  mankind, 
with  the  fulness  and  the  feeling  it  deserved ; 
and  has  presented  us  with  a  flowinc:  and  con- 
tinuous narrative  of  the  events  he  had  to 
record,  far  more  luminous  and  comprehensive 
than  any  which  previously  existed,  and  yet 
much  less  difluse  and  discursive  than  the 
earlier  accounts^  from  which  it  is  mainly  de- 
rived: While,  without  sacrificing  in  any 
degree  the  intense  interest  of  personal  adven- 
ture and  individual  sympathy,  he  has  brought 
the  lights  of  a  more  cultivated  age  to  bear  on 
the  obscure  places  of  the  story  j  and  touched 
skilfully  on  the  errora  and  prejudices  of  the 
times — at  once  to  enliven  his  picture  by  their 
singularity,  and  to  instruct  us  by  their  explana- 
tion or  apology.  Above  all,  he  has  composed 
the  whole  work  in  a  temper  that  is  beyond 
all  praise.  It  breathes  throughout  a  genuine 
spint  of  humanity;  and,  embellished  as  it  is 
with  beautiful  descriptions  and  wonderful 
tales,  its  principal  attraction  in  our  eyes  con- 
sists in  its  soft-nearted  sjrmpathy  with  suffer- 
ing, its  fearless  reprobation  of  mjnstioe  and 
oppression,  and  the  magnanimous  candour  of 
its  judmnents,  even  on  the  delincment. 

But  though  we  think  all  this  of  Mr.  Irving's 
work,  wo  suspect  it  may  not  be  altogether 
unnecessary  to  caution  our  more  sensitive  and 
sanguine  readers  against  giving  way  to  oertain 
feeCngs  of  disappointment,  which  it  is  not 
imjpoMible  they  may  encounter  at  the  outset 
of  their  task ;  and  to  which  two  or  three  yery 
innocent  causes  are  likely  enough  to  expose 
them.  In  the  firat  place,  many  great  admirers 
of  Mr.  Irving's  former  works  will  probably 


htf  brimme,  Uglily  iiiddiad;  ttnd  nrtk- 
mica]  style,  whida  attracted  them  bo  much  in 
those  perfonnanceB ;  and  may  find  the  less 
^ificial  and  elaborate  diction  of  this  history 
eomparatively  weak  and  carelesa.  In  this 
jodgment,  however,  we  can  by  no  means 
agree.  Mr.  Irving's  former  style,  though  un- 
mieetionably  very  elegant  and  harmonious, 
always  struck  us  as  somewhat  too  labourea 
and  exquisite-— and,  at  all  events,  but  ill  fitted 
fi)r  an  extensive  work,  where  the  interest 
turned  too  much  on  the  weight  of  the  matter 
to  be  safely  divided  with  the  mere  polish  of 
the  diction,  or  the  balance  of  the  periods. — 
He  has  done  well,  therefore,  we  thmk,  to  dis- 
eard  it  on  this  occasion,  for  the  more  varied, 
careless,  and  natural  style,  which  distinguishes 
tile  volumes  before  us — a  style  not  only  without 
sententious  pretension,  or  antithetical  pretti- 
ness,  bat  even  in  some  degree  loose  and  un- 
equal— flowing  easily  on,  with  something  of 
the  fulness  and  clearness  of  Herodotus  or 
Boecacoio— sometimes  languid,  indeed,  and 
often  inexact,  but  furnishing,  in  its  very  fresh- 
sees  and  variety,  the  very  best  mirror,  perhaps, 
in  which  the  romantic  advenlures,  the  sweet 
descriptions,  or  the  soft  humanities,  with  which 
the  author  had  to  deal,  could  have  been  dis- 
l^yed. 

Another,  and  perhaps  a  more  general  source 
of  disappointment  to  impatient  readers,  is 
Ukely  to  oe  found  in  the  extent  and  minute- 
ness of  the  prefatory  details,  with  which  Mr. 
Irving  has  crowded  the  foreground  of' his  pic- 
ture, and  detained  ns,  apparently  without 
necessity,  from  its  principal  features.  The 
genealogy  and  edncation  of  Columbus — ^his 
early  love  of  adventure—his  long  and  vain 
solicitations  at  the  different  European  courts 
— ^the  intrigues  and  jealousies  by  which  he 
was  baffled — the  prejudices  against  which  he 
had  to  contend,  and  tne  lofty  spirit  and  doubt- 
ful logic  by  wnich  they  were  opposed, — are 
all  given  with  a  fulness  for  which,  however 
instructive  it  may  be,  the  reader,  who  knows 
already  what  it  is  to  end  in,  will  be  apt  to  feel 
any  thing  but  grateful.  His  mind,  from  the 
very  title-page-  is  among  the  billows  of  the 
•Atlantic  and  tne  islands  of  the  Caribs ,  and 
he  does  not  submit  without  impatience  to  be 
informed  of  all  the  energy  that  was  to  be 
exerted,  and  all  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome, 
before  ne  can  get  there.  It  is  only  after  we 
have  perused  the  whole  work  that  we  perceive 
the  fitness  of  these  introdnctory  chapters ;  and 
then,  when  the  whole  grand  series  of  suffer- 
ings and  exploits  has  l^en  unfolded,  and  the 
greatness  oi  the  event,  and  of  the  character 
with  which  it  is  inseparably  blended,  have 
been  impressed  on  our  minds,  we  feel  how 
necessary  it  was  to  tell,  and  how  grateful  it  is 
to  know,  all  that  can  now  be  known  of  the 
causes  by  which  both,  were  prepared;  and 
instead  of  murmuring  at  the  length  of  these 
precious  details,  feel  nothing  but  regret  that 
time  should  have  so  grievously  abridged  them. 
<  The  last  disappointment,  for  wnich  Ihe 
ireader  shook!  be  prepared,  will  probably  fall 
upon  tbo$e  who  expect  much  new  information 
ju  to  th^  first  great  voyage  of  discovery ;  or 


that  the  dntf  mlere«t  vf  tke  tiisik 
miit  he  exhausted  by  its  oompletion.  That 
poftion  of  the  story  of  Columbus  has  alwav% 
from  obvious  causes,  been  given  with  iar>on 
amplitude  and  fidelity  than  any  other;  and 
Mr.  Irving,  accordingly,  has  been  able  to  add 
but  few  additional  traits  of  any  considemhkB 
importance.  But  it  is  not  there,  we  thinly 
that  the  great  interest  or  the  true  chamctar 
of  the  work  is  to  be  found.  The  mere  gem 
^mphical  discovery,  sublime  as  it  undoubted^ 
IB,  is  far  less  impressive,  to  our  minds,  than 
the  moral  emotions  to  which  it  opens  the 
scene.  The  whole  history  of  the  settlement 
of  Hispaniola.  and  the  sunerinss  of  its  gentle 
people— the. oaring  progress  of  the  great  die> 
coverer,  thronch  nniieard-ef  foims  of  perils 
and  the  overwhelming  disasters  that  seem  at 
last  to  weigh  him  down,  constitute  the  real 
business  of  the  piece,  and  are  what  truly  bring 
out,  not  only  the  character  of  the  man,  baft 
that  of  the  events  with  which  his  memory  is 
identified.  It  is  here,  too,  that  both  the  rower 
and  the  beauty  of  the  author's  style  <Miie% 
display  themselves — in  his  account  of  the 
innocence  and  gentleness  of  the  simple  raoea 
that  were  then  first  introduced  to  their  elder 
brethren  of  Europe,  and  his  glowing  pictures 
of  the  lovely  lana,  which  ministered  to  their 
primitive  luxury— or  in  his  many  fetches  o£ 
the  great  commander  himself,  now  toweling 
in  paternal  majesty  in  the  midst  of  his  newly* 
found  children*--now  invested  with  the  dark 
gorgeousness  of  deep  and  superstitious  devo* 
tion.  and  burning  thirst  of  fame— or,  still  more 
sublime,  in  his  silent  struggles  with  malevo* 
lence  and  misfortune,  and  ms  steadfiBst  reli« 
ance  on  the  justice  of  posterity. 

The  work  before  us  embodies  all  these,  and 
many  other  touching  representations;  audio 
the  vivacity  of  its  colouring,  and  the  novelty 
of  its  scene,  possesses  all  the  interests  of  a 
novel  of  invention,  with  the  startlinsr  and 
thrilling  assurance  of  its  actual  truth  and 
exactness — a  sentiment  which  enhances  and 
every  moment  presses  home  to  our  hearts  the 
deep  pity  and  resentment  inspired  by  the  sn£» 
ferings  of  the  confiding  beings  it  introduces 
to  our  knowledge — mingled  with  a  feeling  of 
something  like  envy  and  delighted  wonder,  at 
the  story  of  their  child-like  innocence,  and 
humble  apparatus  of  enjo}'ment.  No  savacea 
certainly  ever  were  so  engaging  and  loveable 
as  those  savages.  Afiectionate,  sociable,  and 
without  cunning,  sullenness,  ineoostancy,  os 
any  of  the  savage  vices,  but  au  aversion  from 
toil,  which  their  happy  climate  at  once  in« 
spired  and  rendered  mnoxious,  they  seem  te 
luive  passed  their  days  in  blissful  ignomnoe 
of  all  that  human  intellect  has  contrived  for 
human  misery ;  and  almost  to  have  enjoyed 
an  exemption  from  the  doom  that  ibllnwcd 
man's  first  unhallowed  appetite  for  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil.  It  is  appalling  to  think  wSh 
wluit  tremendous  rapidity  the  whole  of  these 
happy  races  were  swept  away !  How  soon| 
after  the  feet  of  civilized  Christians  had  touch- 
ed their  shores^  those  shores  were  deAolate^ 
or  filled  only  with  mourning !  How  sooi«,  how 
frightfully  soon,  the  swarming  myriads  ot  idle 
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mod  liflltf-lmflBd  ^iwXwBt*,  'vvko  cuxm  tam^ 
inff  from  their  fragrant  s7Dod»  lo  raoem  them 
vUh  smiliM  of  welcome  and  gpstnres  of  wor- 
ttdjiy  mud  whose  eon^s  and  shoutings  first 
liailed  Ihem  so  sweetly  orer  their  fresh  and 
tunny  bays,  weee  phiiiged,  by  the  hands  of 
those  fatal  visitants,  into  all  the  aoonies  of 
^spair! — ^how  soon  released  from  them  by  a 
bloody  extermination!  It  humbles  and  al- 
most crueiies  the  heart,  even  at  this  distance 
•f  time,  to  think  of  snch  a  catastrophe,  brou^t 
about  by  such  instruments.  The  learned,  the 
educated,  the  refined,  the  champions  of  chir- 
ahy,  the  messengers  of  the  gospel  of  peace, 
oome  to  the  land  of  the  ignorant,  the  savage, 
Ihe  heathen.  They  find  them  docile  in  their 
ignoianoe,  snbmiasive  in  their  rudeness,  and 
grateful  and  affeetionate  in  their  darkness : — 
And  the  result  of  the  missiou  is  mutual  oor* 
luption,  misery,  desolation !  The  experience 
or  remorse  of  four  centuries  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  expiate  the  crime,  or  to  reverse  the 
spell.  Those  once  smiling  and  swarming 
tbores  are  still  silent  and  mournful ',  or  re- 
sound onLy  to  the  groans  of  the  slave  and  the 
lash  of  the  slave^river— or  to  the  stnnge 
industry  of  another  moe,  dtagged  by  a  yet 
deeper  guilt  from  a  distant  land,  and  now 
ealmljr  establishing  themselves  on  the  graves 
of  their  oppressors. 

We  do  not  propose  to  give  any  thing  like 
an  ahetiact  of  a  story,  the  abstract  of  which 
is  already  fiuniliar  to  every  one ;  while  the 
details,  like  most  other  details,  would  lose 
half  their  interest,  and  all  their  character,  bv 
being  disjoined  from  the  narrative  on  which 
Ihey  de|iend.  We  shall  content  ours^es, 
therefore,  by  running  over  some  of  the  por- 
tiottlars  that  are  less  generally  known,  and 
exhibiting  a  few  specimens  of  the  author's 
maimer  of  writing  and  thinking. 

Mr.  Irving  has  settled,  we  think  satisfacto- 
rily, that  Columbus  was  bom  in  Genoa,  about 
the  year  1435.  It  was  fitting  that  the  hemi- 
^liere  of  republics  should  liave  been  dis- 
covered by  a  republican.  His  proper  name 
was  Colombo,  though  he  is  chiefly  known 
among  his  contemporaries  by  the  Spanish 
synonyme  of  Colon.  He  was  well  educated, 
bat  paissed  his  youth  ohiefi  v  at  sea,  and  haa 
his  full  share  of  the  hardsnips  and  hazards 
incident  to  that  vocation.  From  the  travehs 
of  Maroo  Polo  ke  seems  first  to  have  imbibed 
his  taste  for  geographical  discovery,  and  to 
have  derived  his  grand  idea  of  reacninff  the 
eastern  shores  of  India  by  sailing  attaint  to 
the  west.  The  spirit  of  maritime  enterprise 
was  chiefly  fostered  in  that  age  by  the  mag< 
nanimons  patronage  of  Prince  Henry  of  Pdrtu* 
gal,  and  it  was  to  that  court,  accoitungly,  that 
Cehmibus  first  ofl*ered  his  services  in  the  year 
1470.  We  will  not  withhold  from  our  readers 
the  following  brief  but  graphic  sketch  of  his 
oharaoter  and  appearance  at  that  period : 

"He  was  st  tha'  time  in  the  full  vigour  of 
manhood,  and  of  an  engaging  presence.  Minute 
descriptions  are  given  of  his  person  by  his  son 
Fernando,  by  Lns  Casas,  and  others  of  his  con> 
lamponuriea.  According  to  these  accounts,  he  was 
uUt  well-lbnned,  muacular,  and  of  an  elevated  and 
dignified  demeanour.    His  visage  was  long,  and 
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nifiher  fvH  tier  mesgw;  M  om^v^  Iw; 

freckled,  and  incUned  to  ruddy ;  bia  noM  aquiline 
his  cheek-bones  were  rather  high ;  his  eyes  hgh 
grey,  and  apt  to  enkindle;  his  whole  countenanrs 
had  an  air  of  authoriiy.  Hia  hair,  in  hia  youihfid 
dnya,  was  of  a  tight  ooloar;  but  cars  and  tmiibla» 
according  to  Las  Csias,  anon  turned  it  gray,  and  at 
thirty  ycais  of  a^  it  was  quite  white.  He  »s« 
moderate  and  simple  in  diet  and  apparel,  eloquent 
in  discourse,  engaging  and  affable  with  stranger^, 
and  of  an  amiabieneos  and  suavity  In  domestic  life, 
that  strongly  attached  his  household  to  his  person* 
Hia  temper  was  naturally  irriiable ;  but  he  subdued  it 
by  the  magnafriimty  of  hia  spirit ;  compontng  hifll« 
self  with  s  courteous  and  gentle  gravity ,  aodMver  m. 
dulging  in  any  intemperance  of  Iartguage«  Through* 
out  his  life  he  was  noted  for  a  strict  attention  to  the 
ofiices  of  religion,  observing  rigorously  the  faats 
and  ceremonies  of  the  churah ;  nor  did  his  pie»y 
eonaiat  in  mere  forms,  but  partook  of  that  lofty  and 
solemn  jenthuaiaam  with  wiueli  hia  whole  charaei^r 
wsa  strongly  tinctured." 

For  eighteen  long  years  did  the  prood  and 
ardent  spirit  of  Cohimbue  uige  his  Leroic  suit 
at  ^le  courts  (tf  most  of  the  European  .moo* 
Btrdisk]  and  it  was  not  till  after  encoonlering 
in  every  fenn  the  discouragements  of  wtther» 
ing  poverty,  insultuie  neglect,  and  tatmtang 
lidicole,  that,  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  he  at  last 
prevailed  with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  to  sup» 
ply  him  with  tinea  little  ships,  to  achieve  fir 
them  the  dominion  of  a  world  !  Mr.  Irviiig 
very  strikin^y  remarks, 

"  After  the  great  difficultiea  made  by  various 
courts  in  furnishmg  this  expedition,  it  is  8urpnsin|| 
how  ineonaiderable  an  armaroent  was  required,  it 
ia  evident  that  Columbus  had  reduced  hia  reqm* 
ailiona  lo  the  narrowest  Umiu,  lest  any  great  ex* 
penae  should  cause  impediment.  Tliree  small  ves- 
sels were  apparently  all  ihat  he  had  requested.  Two 
of  them  were  light  barques,  called  caravals,  not 
superior  to  river  and  coaaiing  craft  of  more  modem 
daya.  Representationa  of  this  claaa  of  veaaela  eziit 
in  old  prints  and  paintings.  They  are  delineated  ss 
open,  and  without  deck  in  the  centre,  but  built  up 
hiffh  at  the  prow  and  stem,  with  forecastles  ana 
cnbins  for  the  accommodation  of  the  crew.  Peter 
Martyr,  the  learned  contemporary  of  Columbus, 
says  that  only  one  of  the  three  vossels  was  decked. 
I'hs  amallness  of  the  vesaela  waa  considered  aa 
advantage  by  Columbus,  in  a  vovage  of  discovery, 
enabling  him  to  run  close  to  the  shores,  and  lo  enter 
shallow  rivers  and  harbours.  In  his  third  voyage, 
when  coasting  the  gulf  of  Paria,  be  complained  of 
the  siie  of  his  ship,  being  nearly  a  hundred  tons 
burden.  But  that  euch  long  and  per  lous  expedi- 
tiona  into  unknown  aeaa,  should  be  undertaken  la 
veaaela  uritbout  decks,  and  that  they  ahould  live 
through  the  violent  tempeata  by  which  they  were 
frequently  assailed,  remain  among  the  amgular 
circumsunces  of  these  daring  voyages.'* 

It  was  on  Friday,  the  3d  of  August,  1492^ 
that  the  bold  adventurer  sailed  forth,  with  the 
earliest  dawn,  from  the  little  port  of  Fakw^ 
on  his  magnificent  expedition;  and  immedi- 
ately began  a  regular  journal,  addressed  to 
the  sovereiffns,  from  the  exordium  of  which, 
as  lately  prmted  by  Navarelte,  we  receive  a 
strong  unpression  both  of  the  gravity  and 
dignity  of  his  character,  and  of  the  import* 
anoe  he  attached  to  his  undertaking.  We 
subjoin  a  short  spedmen. 

♦*  Therefore  your  highnesses,  ss  Catholic  Chria- 
fiana  and  princoa,  lovsra  and  promoters  of  <hebsiy 
Chriatian  faiih,  swd  enemies  of  the  aect  of  flla- 
bomet,  and  of  all  idolatries  and  heresies.  dftta> 
mined  to  aeod  me,  Chriatoplier  Coiumbos.  to  tn 


MQHo,  mi  bndi,  «iid  dioeover  Um  luiUwe  and 
danpoftitLMTof  iliem  all,  and  the  meana  to  be  uken 
for  the  conversion  of  them  to  our  holy  faiih:  and 
ordered  ihat  I  should  not  go  by  land  to  the  JSast, 
by  which  ii  is  (he  custom  go,  but  by  a  voyage  to 
the  West,  by  wliich  course,  unto  the  present  time, 
we  do  not  know  for  certain  that  any  one  hath 
passed ;  and  for  this  purpose  bestowed  great  €ivoui;s 
upon  me,  ennobling  rae,  that  thenceforward  I  might 
style  myself  Don,  appointing  me  high  admiral  of 
the  Ocean  Sea,  and  perpetual  viceroy  and  governor 
ui  all  the  islands  and  continents  I  should  discover 
and  gain,  and  which  henceforward  may  be  dis- 
covered and  gained,  in  the  Ocean  Sea;  and  that 
my  eldest  son  should  succeed  me,  and  so  on,  from 
generation  to  generation,  for  ever.  I  departed, 
uierefore,  from  the  city  of  Granada  on  Saturday 
the  12th  of  May,  of  the  same  year,  1498,  to  Palos, 
a  aea-port,  where  I  armed  three  ships  well  calcu- 
lated for  such  service,  and  sailed  from  that  port 
well  furnished  with  provisions,  and  with  many 
seamen,  on  Friday  the  3d  of  August  of  the  same 
year,  half  an  hour  before  sunrise,  and  took  the 
route  for  the  Canary  Islands  of  your  highnesses,  to 
steer  my  course  thence,  and  navigate  until  I  should 
arrive  at  the  Indies,  and  deliver  the  embassy  of 
your  highnesses  to  those  princes,  and  accomplish 
that  which  you  had  commanded.  For  this  purpose, 
I  intend  to  write  during  this  voyage  very  punctu- 
ally, from  day  to  day,  all  that  I  may  do,  and  see, 
lino  experience,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen.  Also, 
my  sovereign  princes,  besides  describing  each  night 
all  ibat  has  occurred  in  the  day,  and  in  the  day  the 
pavigation  of  the  night,  I  propose  to  make  a  chart, 
in  which  I  will  set  down  the  waters  and  lands  of  the 
Ocean  Sea,  in  their  proper  situations,  under  their 
bearings;  and,  further  to  compose  a  book,  and  il- 
lustrate the  whole  in  picture  bv  latitude  from  the 
equinoctial,  and  longitude  from  the  West ;  and  upon 
the  whole  it  will  be  essential  that  I  should  forget 
sleep,  and  attend  closely  to  the  navigation,  to  accom- 
plish these  things,  which  will  be  a  great  labour." 

Aa  a  guide  by  which  to  sail,  Mr.  Irving  also 
iaforma  us,  he  aad  prepared  ^'a  map,  or  chart, 
kapiored  upon  that  sent  him  by  Paolo  Toa- 
caneUi.  Neither  of  these  now  exist ;  but  the 
globe,  or  planisphere,  finished  by  Martin 
Behem  in  this  year  of  the  admiral's  first 
Toyage,  is  still  extant^  and  furnishes  an  idea 
of  what  the  chart  of  Columbus  must  have 
been.  It  exhibits  the  coasts  of  Europe  and 
Africa,  from  the  south  of  Ireland  to  the  end 
of  Guinea  j  and  opposite  to  them,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  extremity  of  Afiia, 
or,  aa  it  was  termed;  India.  Between  them  is 
placed  the  island  of  Cipango,  (or  Japan,) 
which,  according  to  Marco  Polo,  lay  fifteen 
hundred  miles  distant  from  die  Asiatic  coast. 
In  his  computations  Columbus  advanced  this 
island  about  a  thousand  leagues  too  much  to 
|he  east ;  suppoains  it  to  lie  in  the  situation 
«f  Florida,  and  at  thia  island  he  hoped  first  to 
arrive." 

We  pass  over  the  known  incidents  of  this 
celebrated  voyage,  which  are  here  repeated 
with  new  interest  and  additional  detau ;  but 
we  cannot  refrain  from  extracting  Mr.  Irving's 
account  of  its  fortunate  conclusion.  The  grow- 
ing panic  and  discontent  of  his  mutinous  crew, 
and  their  resolution  to  tuni  back  if  land  was 
jttot  discovered  in  three  days,  are  well  known. 

"  And  when  on  the  cvenmgof  the  third  day  they 
heheld  the  sun  go  down  upon  a  ahoreless  horizon, 
ihey  broke  forth  into  clamorous  turbulence.  For- 
tttftataly ,  however,  the  maaifestatioiis  of  naighbour- 


M  1«irf  -wira  «tch  m  4#  foHamiiig'  dar  aa  ^ 
kitiMi  10  admit  a  doubt.  Beaides  a  aaantiiy  of 
ft-esh  weeds,  auch  as  iprow  in  rivers,  (bev  saw  a 
green  fish  of  a  kind  which  keeps  about  rocks ;  theo 
a  branch  of  thorn,  with  berries  on  it,  and  recentl|r 
separated  from  the  tree,  floated  by  them  ;  iheo  they 
picked  up  a  reed,  a  amall  board,  and,  above  all,  a 
staff  artificially  carved.  All  glcnn  and  mutiny  now 
gave  way  to  sanguine  expectation ;  and  throughout 
the  day  each  one  was  eagerly  on  the  watch,  in 
hopes  of  being  the  first  to  discover  the  long-sought- 
for  land. 

'*  In  the  evening,  when,  according  to  invariable 
custom  on  board  ot  the  admiral's  ship,  IA«  marisur^ 
had  auug  the  salve  regina,  or  vemr  hjfmn  to  th€ 
Ktrgin,  ne  made  an  impressive  address  to  his  crew. 
He  pointed  out  the  eoodness  of  God  in  thus  con- 
ducting them  byaoeh  soft  and  favoimng  braesea 
aeroes  a  tranquil  ocaan,  eheefin|[  their  hopes  oon* 
tinually  with  ueah  siffns,  incressmg  as  their  feara 
augmented,  and  thus  leading  and  guiding  them  to  a 
promised  land. 

'*  The  breeze  had  been  fresh  all  day,  wifh  mora 
sea  than  usual,  and  they  had  made  great  progreea. 
At  sunset  they  had  stood  again  to  the  west,  and 
were  ploughing  the  waves  at  a  rapid  rate,  the  Finta 
keeping  the  lead,  from  her  superior  sailing.  The 
greatest  animation  prevailed  throughout  the  ships; 
not  an  eye  was  closed  that  night.  As  the  evening 
darkened,  Columbus  took  his  station  on  the  top  of 
the  castle  or  «abin  on  the  hi^  poop  of  his  vessel. 
However  he  might  carry  a  ctieerfui  and  confident 
countenance^durmg  the  day,  it  was  to  him  a  time  of 
the  most  painful  anxiety ;  and  now  when  ha  was 
wrapped  from  observation  by  the  shades  of  night, 
he  maintained  an  intense  and  unremittinjg^  watch, 
ranging  his  eye  along  the  dusky  horizon,  m  search 
of  the  most  vague  indications  of  land.  Suddenly, 
about  ten  o'clock,  he  thought  he  beheld  a  Kgnt 
glimmeiing  at  a  distance!  Fearins  that  his  eager 
hopes  mignt  deceive  him,  he  callecT  to  Pedro  Gu- 
tierrez, gentleman  of  the  kine^s  hed>chamber,  and 
inquired  whether  he  saw  a  lignt  in  that  direction ; 
the  latter  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Columbua,  yet 
doubtful  whether  it  mi^ht  not  be  some  delusion  of 
the  fancy,  called  Rodrigo  Sanchez  of  Segovia,  and 
made  the  same  inquiry.  By  tlie  time  the  latter  haA 
ascended  the  round-house,  the  light  had  disap- 
peared. They  saw  it  once  or  twice  afterwards  ra 
sudden  and  passing  gleams ;  as  ir  were  a  torch  m 
the  bark  of  a  fisherman,  rising  and  sinking  With  the 
waves :  or  in  the  hand  of  some  person  on  shove, 
borne  ap  and  down  as  he  walked  from  bouaa  to 
house.  So  transient  and  uncertain  were  these 
gleams,  that  few  attached  any  importance  to  them ; 
Columbus,  however,  considered  them  aa  certain 
signs  of  land,  and  moreover,  that  the  land  waa  in« 
habited. 

"They  continued  their  conrse  until  two  in  ifaa 
morniiig,  when  a  gun  from  the  Pima  gave  the  joy* 
ful  signal  of  land.  It  was  first  discovered  by  a 
mariner  named  Rodngo  de  Triana;  but  the  reward 
was  afterwards  adjudged  to  the  admiral,  for  having 
previously  perceived  the  light.  The  land  was  now 
clearly  seen  about  two  leagvres  distant ;  wherenpott 
they  took  in  sail  and  lay-to,  waiting  impatiently  for 
the  dawn. 

"  liie  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Columbus  in  thia 
little  space  of  time  must  have  been  tumultuous  and 
intense.  At  length,  in  spite  of  every  difiiculty  and 
danger,  he  had  accomplisned  his  object.  The  great 
mysterv  of  the  ocesn  was  revealed ;  his  theory, 
which  had  been  the  scoff  of  sages,  was  trrompbant« 
ly  established ;  he  had  secured  to  himsoH"  a  gwtf 
which  must  be  as  durable  as  the  world  itself. 

"  It  is  difficult  even  for  the  imagination  to  eon« 
ceive  the  feelings  of  such  a  man  at  the  ntomentof  . 
so  sublime  a  discovery.  What  a  bewildering  crowd 
of  conjectures  must  have  thronged  upon  his  mind, 
as  to  the  land  which  lay  before  him,  covered  with 
darkness.  That  it  waa  fruitful  was  evident,  from 
the  vegetables  which  floated  from  its  shores.  Ha 
thought,  too,  that  he  peraeived  in  the  balmy  dr  tha 
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fhwmnee  of  aromarie  gtovm.  The  movwir  light 
,which  he  hud  beheld,  had  prwad  that  it  waa  the 
residence  of  man.  But  what  were  iu  inhabitants  f 
Were  ihcy  like  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  globe ; 
or  were  ihey  some  strange  and  m'onstroiia  raee, 
■uch  as  the  imagination  in  those  times  was  prone  to 
give  to  all  remote  and  unknown  regions  t  Had  he 
come  upon  some  wild  island  fiir  in  the  Indian  Sea ; 
or  was  this  the  famed  Cipango  itself,  the  object  of 
his  flolden  fancies  f  A  thousand  speculations  of  the 
kind  must  have  swarmed  upon  him,  as,  with  his 
anxious  crews,  he  waited  for  the  night  to  pass 
liway :  wondering  whether  the  morning  light  would 
reveal  a  savase  wilderness,  or  dawn  upon  spicy 
groves,  and  glittering  fanes,  and  gilded  citiea,  and 
«H  the  splendour  of  oriental  civilization. 

The  land  to  which  he  waa  thus  triumph- 
Btitty  bome  was  the  island  of  San  Saivador. 
since  called  Cat  Island,  by  the  English  ]  and 
at  early  dawn  he  landed  with  a  great  corn- 
way,  ^lendidly  armed  and  attired,  and  bear- 
ug  in  his  hand  the  royal  standard  of  Castile. 

"  As  they  approached  the  shores,  they  were  re- 
freshed by  the  sight  of  the  ample  forests,  which  in 
those  climes  have  extraordinary  beauty  and  vegela- 
Uon.  They  beheld  fruits  of  tempting  hue,  but  tin- 
known  kind,  growing  among  the  trees  which 
overhung  the  shores.  The  purity  and  suavity  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  crystal  transparency  of  the  seas 
which  bathe  these  islands,  give  them  a  wonderful 
beauty,  and  must  have  had  their  effect  upon  the 
ausceptible  feelings  of  Columbus.  No  sooner  did 
he  land,  than  he  threw  himself  upon  his  knees, 
kissed  the  earth,  and  returned  thanks  to  God  with 
tears  of  joy.  His  example  was  followed  by  the 
rest,  whose  hearts  indeed  overflowed  with  the  same 
ieelinss  of  gratitude." 

"  The  natives  of  the  island,  when,  at  the  dawn 
of  day,  they  had  beheld  the  ships,  with  their  sails 
set,  hovering  on  their  coast,  had  supposed  them 
some  monsters  which  had  issued  from  the  deep  dur- 
hig  the  night.    They  had  crowded  to  the  beach, 

¥id  watched  their  movements  with  awful  anxiety, 
heir  veering  about,  apparently  without  effort ;  the 
shifting  and  furling  of  their  sails,  resembling  huge 
wings,  filled  them  with  astonishment.  When  they 
beheld  their  boats  approach  the  shore,  and  a  num- 
ber of  strange  beinea,  clad  in  glittering  steel,  or 
raiment  of  various  colours,  landing  upon  the  beach, 
they  fled  in  affright  to  their  woods.  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  no  attempt  to  pursue  nor 
molest  them,  they  flradually  recovered  from  their 
terror,  and  approached  the  Spaniards  with  great 
awe;  frequently  prostrating  themselves  on  the 
earth,  and  making  signs  of  adoration.  During  the 
cereinonies  of  taking  poesession,  they  remained 

ein  timid  admiration  at  the  complexion,  the 
,  the  Aliininff  armour,  and  splendid  dress  of 
.aniards.  The  admiral  particularlv  attracted 
their  attention,  from  bia  commanding  height,  his 
air  of  authority,  his  dress  of  scarlet,  and  the  defer- 
ence which  was  paid  him  bv  his  companions:  all 
which  pointed  him  out  to  be  the  commander.  When 
they  had  still  further  recovered  from  their  fears, 
thev  approached  the  Spaniards,  touched  their  beards, 
ana  examined  their  hands  and  faces,  admiring  their 
^vhiteness.  Columbus,  pleased  with  their  aim- 
plidty,  their  gentleness,  and  the  confidence  they 
fapoaed  in  beings  who  must  have  appeared  to  them 
•o  strange  and  formidable,  suffered  their  scrutiny 
with  perfect  acouiescence.  The  wondering  savages 
were  won  by  tnis  benignhy  ;  they  now  supposed 
that  the  ships  had  sailed  but  of  the  crvatal  firma- 
Bient  which  bounded  their  horison,  or  tnat  they  had 
^ascended  from  above  on  their  ample  winga,  and 
that  these  marvelloua  beings  were  infiabitants  of  the 
<lkies," 

Nothing  18  more  remarkable  in  the  jonrnal 
p[  the  |;reat  discoreier^  than  his  extreordinary 
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the  charms  of  the  climate,  of  this  n«w  world  f 
and  on  his  ai  rival  at  Cuba,  these  raptures  nxe^ 
if  possible,  redoubled. 

"As  he  approached  this  noble  island,  he  waa 
struck  with  its  magnitude,  and  th^  grandeur  of  its 
features;  its  hi^h  and  airy  mountains,  which  re- 
minded him  of  tnoset>f  Sicily ;  hs  fertile  valleya,  and 
long  sweeping  plains,  watered  by  noble  rivera ;  its 
stately  forests ;  its  bold  promontories,  and  atreteh* 
ing  headlands,  which  melted  away  into  the  remotetc 
distance.  He  anchored  in  a  beautiful  river,  frea 
from  rocks  or  shoals,  of  transparent  water,  ita  banks 
overhung  with  trees.  Here,  landing,  and  taking 
possession  of  the  island,  he  gave  it  the  name  of 
Juana,  in  honour  of  Prince  Juan,  and  to  the  river 
the  name  of  San  Salvador. 

"  Returning  to  his  boat,  he  proceeded  for  soma 
distance  up  the  river,  more  and  more  enchanted 
with  the  beauty  of  the  country.  The  foresta  whiefa 
covered  each  bank  were  of  high  and  wide-spreadinf 
trees ;  some  bearing  fruits,  others  flowera,  while  in 
some  both  fruits  and  flowers  were  mingled,  be- 
speaking a  perpetual  round  of  fertility:  among  them 
were  many  palms,  but  differing  from  those  of  Spain 
and  Africa;  with  the  great  leaves  of  these  the  na- 
tives thatched  their  cabins. 

**  The  continual  eulogies  made  by  Columbus  on 
the  beauty  of  the  acenery  were  warranted  by  tha 
kind  of  acenery  he  was  beholding.  There  is  a 
wonderful  splendour,  variety,  and  luxuriance  in  tha 
vegetation  of  those  quick  and  ardent  climates.  The 
verdure  of  the  sroves,  and  the  colours  of  the  flowera 
and  bloasoms,  derive  a  vividness  to  the  eye  from  the 
transparent  purity  of  the  air,  and  the  deep  serenity 
of  the  azure  heavens.  The  forests,  too,  are  full  of 
life,  awarmingr  wiih  birds  of  brilliant  plumage. 
Painted  varieties  of  parrots,  and  w^ood- peckers, 
create  a  glitter  amidst  the  verdure  of  the  grove ;  and 
humming-birds  rove  from  flower  to  flower,  resem- 
bling, as  has  well  been  said,  animated  particlea  of  a 
rainbow.  The  acarlet  flamingos,  too,  seen  some- 
times through  an  opening  ot  a  foreat  in  a  distant 
savannah,  have  the  appearance  of  soldiers  drawn  up 
in  battalion,  with  an  advanced  scout  on  the  alert,  la 

K've  notice  of  approaching  danger.  Nor  ia  the  least 
iautiful  part  of  animated  nature  the  varioua  tribea 
of  insects  that  people  every  plant,  displaying  bril- 
liant coats  of  mail,  which  sparkle  to  the  eye  like 
precious  gems. 

*'  From  his  continual  remarks  on  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery,  and  from  the  pleasure  which  he  evi- 
dently denved  from  rural  sounds  and  objecta,  ha 
appears  to  have  been  extremely  open  to  those  deli- 
cious influeuces,  exercised  over  some  spirits  by  the 
graces  and  wonders  of  nature.  He  gives  utterance 
to  these  feelings  with  characteristic  enthusiasm,  and 
at  the  same  time  with  the  artlessness  and  simplicliy 
of  diction  of  a  child.  When  speaking  of  some  lovely 
scene  among  the  grroves,  or  along  the  flowery  shore, 
of  this  favoured  island,  he  aays,  '  one  could  liva 
there  for  ever.* — Cuba  broke  upon  him  like  an  ely- 
slum.  '  It  is  the  most  beautiful  island,'  he  aays. 
*  that  eyes  ever  beheld,  full  of  excellent  ports  ana 

Krofound  rivers.'  The  climate  was  more  lemperata 
ere  than  in  tha  other  ialanda,  the  nights  being 
neither  hot  nor  cold,  w'hile  the  birds  ana  graaahop* 
pera  aang  all  night  long.  Indeed  there  ia  a  beauty 
m  a  tropical  night,  in  the  depth  of  the  dark-bltis 
akv,  the  lambient  puritv  of  the  stars,  and  the  ra- 
splendent  clearness  of  the  moon,  that  spreada  over 
the  rich  laridscspe  and  the  balmy  erovea  a  charm 
more  tonching  than  the  splendour  of  the  dav. 

*'  In  tha  aweet  amell  of  the  woods,  and  the  odour 
of  the  flowers,  which  loaded  every  breese,  Colum- 
bua  fancied  he  perceived  the  fragrance  of  oriental 
spices ;  and  along  the  shores  he  found  shells  of  tha 
kind  of  oyster  wnich  produces  pearla.    FroDi  lbs 

?^raaa  growing  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water,  he  ia* 
erred  the  peaccfulness  of  the  ocean  which  bathes 
these  ialanda,  never  laahing  the  ahore  with  aogrj 
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liileat  bo  had  •xperienoed  ooiliiiig  but  aoft  aiid 
gastle  WMiher,  and  he  eoocludad  ihat  a  perpetual 
■ereniiy  reisrned  over  ibeae  happy  seas.  He  was 
little  snapieioaa  of  the  oecaaional  biursta  of  fiuy  to 
'which  they  are  liable." 

Hispooiola  was  still  more  enchanting. 

"In  the  tranepareat  atmoaphere  of  the  tropica, 
objeete  are  deecried  at  a  great  distance,  and  the 
parity  of  the  air  and  serenity  of  the  deep  blue  aliy 
gave  a  magical  effect  to  the  scenery.  Under  these 
advantages,  the  beautiful  island  ot  Hayti  revealed 
Uaelf  to  I  he  eye  as  they  approached.  Its  raouDtains 
were  higher  and  nnore  rocky  than  those  of  the  other 
iakinda;  but  the  rocks  reared  themselves  from 
ttRfMog  rich  foresia.  The  mountaina  swept  down 
into  luxuriant  plains  and  green  savannahs;  while 
the  appearance  of  cultivated  fielda,  with  the  numer- 
ous nree  at  night,  and  the  columna  of  smoke  which 
Mae  in  various  parts  by  day,  all  showed  it  to  be 
popaloos.  It  rose  beibre  them  in  all  the  splendour 
of  tropical  vegetation,  one  of  the  moat  beautiful 
ialands  in  the  world,  and  doomed  to  be  one  of  the 
inoet  unfortunate." 

The  first  interview  with  the  friendly  cacique 
Gnacanagari,  as  well  as  his  generous  atten- 
tions on  Uie  wreck  of  one  of  their  vessels,  are 
described  with  great  beauty.  But  we  can 
only  find  room  for  the  oondading  part  of  it. 

"  The  extreme  kindness  of  the  cacique,  the  sen- 
tleneaa  of  bis  people,  the  quantities  of  gold  which 
were  daily  brought  to  be  exchanged  for  the  veriest 
trifles,  and  the  information  continually  received  of 
aources  of  wealth  in  the  bosom  of  this  beautiful 
island,  all  contributed  to  console  the  admiral  fur  the 
misfortune  he  had  suffered. 

"The  shipwrecked  crew  also,  living  on  shore, 
and  mingling  freely  with  the  natives,  became  fas- 
cinated with  their  easy  and  idle  mode  of  life.  Ex- 
empted by  their  simplidty  from  the  painful  cares 
ana  toils  which  civilized  man  inflicts  upon  himself 
by  his  many  artificial  wants,  the  existence  of  these 
islanders  seemed  to  the  Spaniards  like  a  pleasant 
dream.  They  disquieted  themselves  about  nothing. 
A  few  fields,  cultivated  almoel  without  labour,  fur- 
nished the  roots  and  vegetables  which  formed  a 
great  part  of  their  diet.  ^  Their  rivers  and  coasts 
abounded  with  fish;  their  trees  were  laden  wiih 
fruits  of  ({oldon  or  blushing  hue,  and  heightened 
by  a  tropical  sun  to  delicious  flavour  and  fr^rrance. 
Softened  by  the  indulgence  of  nature,  a  great  part 
of  their  day  was  passed  in  indolent  repose — in  that 
luxury  of  sensation  inspired  by  a  serene  sky  and  a 
voluptuous  climate ;  and  in  the  evenings  they  danced 
in  their  fragrant  groves,  to  their  national  songs,  or 
the  rude  sounds  of  their  sylvan  drums. 

"  Such  was  the  indolent  and  holiday  life  of  these 
simple  people ;  which,  if  it  had  not  the  great  scope 
of  enjoyment,  nor  the  high-seasoned  poignancy  of 
pleasure,  which  attend  civilization,  was  certainly 
destitute  of  most  of  its  artificial  miseries.*' 

It  was  from  this  scene  of  enchantment  and 
promise,  unclondeJ  as  yet  by  any  shadow  of 
animosity  or  distrust,  that  Columhus,  withont 
one  drop  of  blood  on  nis  hands,  or  one  stain  of 
enielty  or  oppression  on  his  conscience,  set 
sail  on  his  retmn  to  EoroDe,  with  the  proud 
tidings  of  his  disoorery.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  voyage  he  fell  in  with  the  Carribee  Islands, 
and  luid  some  striking  encounters  with  the 
brave  but  ferocious  tribes  who  {wssessed 
them.  The  distresses  which  beset  him  on  his 
home  passage  are  well  known ;  but  we  wil- 
Hngir  pass  these  over,  to  treat  our  readers  with 
Mr.  Ining's  splendid  description  of  his  mag- 
Dificenl  reception  by  the  court  at  Barcelona. 
U 


'at  WW  aboat  the  ariUleof  A^tbatCslainbw 
arrived  at  Baroelona,  where  every  preparation  had 
beeo  made  to  give  him  a  solemn  ajid  magnificent 
reception.  The  beauty  and  serenity  of  the  weather 
in  tl»t  genial  aeason  and  favoured  climate,  contrib- 
uted to  give  aplendour  to  thia  memorable  cere* 
mony.  Aa  he  drew  near  the  p]ai:e.  many  of  the 
more  youthful  courtiers,  and  hidalgos  of  gallant 
bearing,  together  with  a  vaat  concourse  of  the  popu- 
lace, came  forth  to  meet  and  welcome  him.  His 
entrance  into  this  noble  city  has  been  compared  to 
one  of  those  triumphs  which  the  Romans  were  ac- 
customed to  decree  to  conquerors.  First,  were 
paraded  the  Indians,  painted  according  to  their  sav> 
age  fashion,  and  decorated  with  their  national  ornor 
ments  of  gold.  After  these  were  borne  varioiia 
kinds  of  live  parrots,  together  wiih  stuffed  birds  and 
animals  of  unknown  species,  and  rare  plants,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  precious  qualiiiea ;  while  great  care 
was  taken  to  make  a  conspicuous  display  of  Indian 
coronets,  bracelets,  and  other  decorations  of  gold, 
which  might  give  an  idea  of  the  wealth  of  the  newly, 
discovered  regions.  After  this,  followed  Columbus 
on  horseback,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  cavalcade 
of  Spanish  chivalry.  The  streets  were  almost  im- 
passable from  the  countless  muhitude;  the  win- 
dows and  balconies  were  crowded  with  the  fair ;  rhia 
very  roofs  were  covered  with  spectators.  It  seemed 
as  u  the  public  eye  could  not  be  sated  with  gazing 
on  these  trophies  of  an  unknown  world :  or  on  the 
remarkable  man  by  whom  it  had  been  discovered. 
There  was  a  sublimit v  in  this  event  that  mingled  m 
solemn  feeling  with  tne  public  joy.  It  was  looked 
upon  as  a  vast  and  signal  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence, in  reward  for  the  piety  ot  the  monarchs ;  and 
the  majestic  and  venerable  appearance  of  the  ditf 
coverer,  so  different  from  the  youth  and  buoyancy 
that  are  generally  expected  from  roving  enterprise, 
seerned  m  harmony  with  the  grandeur  and  dignity 
of  his  achievemenL 

**  To  receive  him  with  suitable  pomp  and  dis- 
linction,  the  sovereigns  had  ordered  their  throne  lo 
be  placed  in  public,  under  a  rich  canopy  of  brocadto 
of  gold,  in  a  vast  and  splendid  saloon.  Here  the 
king  and  queen  awaited  his  arrival,  seated  in  stats, 
with  the  prince  Joan  beside  them,  and  attended  by 
the  dignitaries  of  their  court,  and  the  principal  no- 
bility of  Castile,  Valentia,  Catalonia,  and  Arragort, 
all  impatient  to  behold  the  man  who  had  conferred 
so  incalculable  a  benefit  upon  the  nation.  At  length 
Columbus  entered  the  hall,  aurrounded  by  a  bril- 
liant  crowd  of  cavaliers,  amongr  whom,  saya  Lm 
Caaas,  he  was  conspicuous  for  hia  stately  and  cool- 
mending  person,  which,  with  his  countenanes, 
rendered  venerable  by  his  grey  hairs,  gave  him  the 
august  appearance  of  a  senator  of  Rome ;  a  modest 
smile  lighted  up  his  features,  showing  that  he  en- 
joyed the  state  and  glorv  in  which  he  came  ]  and 
certainljT  nothing  could  be  more  deeply  movm||f  to 
a  mind  inflamed  by  noble  ambition,  and  oonsaoat 
of  having  i^reaily  deserved,  than  theae  testimonials 
of  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  a  nation,  or  rather 
of  a  world.  As  Columbus  approached,  the  sover- 
eigns rose,  as  if  receiving  a  person  of  the  highest 
ranjt.  Bending  bis  knees,  he  requested  to  kiss 
their  hands ;  but  there  was  some  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  their  majesties  to  permit  this  act  of  vaasid- 
age.  Raising  him  in  the  most  gracious  manner, 
they  ordered  tiim  to  seat  himself  m  their  presence ; 
a  rare  honour  in  this  proud  and  punctilious  court.'* 

In  his  second  Toyage  he  falls  in  again  with 
the  Caribs,  of  whose  coursge  and  cannibal 

Sropensities  he  had  now  sufficient  assurance. 
Ir.  Irving's  remarks  upon  this  eneigetio  hot 
untameable  race  are  striking,  and  we  think 
original. 

'*  The  warlike  and  unyielding  character  of  thsss 
people,  aodiflRfirent  fi'om  that  of  the  posillanhnoiis 
nations  around  them,  and  the  wide  scops  of  their 
SBterprisea  sod  wsndsnngs,   lik#  those  of  ihs 
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1? oim^  tilbes  ofthe  Old  WarM,  eit<Hte  filMm  to  die- 
iinguished  at  trillion.  Thejr  were  trained  -to  war 
irom  their  infancy.  As  soon  as  they  eooM  walk, 
their  intrepid  motberfl  piit  in  their  hands  the  bow 
and  arrow,  ;ind  prcpored  them  to  tske  sn  early  part 
in  the  hardy  enterprises  of  their  fathers.  Their 
jdisUint  roamings  by  sea  made  ihem  obserrant  and 
intelligent.  1  he  nsiiyes  of  the  other  islands  only 
knew  how  to  divide  lime  by  day  and  night,  by  the 
•un  and  moon ;  whereas  these  had  acquired  some 
knowledee  of  the  stars,  by  which  to  caicuhite  the 
times  snd  seasons. 

"The  traditional  acconnts  of  their  oriffin*  though 
tff  course  extremely  vague,  are  yet  capable  of  beinff 
▼erified  to  a  great  degree  by  geographical  facts,  and 
open  one  of  the  rich  veins  of  curious  inquiry  and 
speculation  which  abound  in  the  New  World.  They 
are  said  to  have  migrated  from  the  remote  vallevs 
,etnbosomed  in  the  Apalachian  mountains.  The 
•artiest  accounts  we  have  of  them  represent  them 
with  their  weapons  in  tbeir  hands,  continually  en- 
gaiged  in  wars,  winning  their  way  and  shifting  their 
jibode,  until,  in  the  course  of  lime,  they  found  tb^tn- 
aelves  at  the  extremity  of  Florida.  Here,  abandon- 
ing the  northern  continent,  they  parsed  over  to  the 
Xucayoe,  and  from  (hence  gradually,  in  the  pro- 
/cess  of  years,  from  island  to  island  of  that  vast  and 
.?efdaut  chain,  which  links,  as  it  were,  the  end  of 
Florida  to  the  coast  of  Paria,  on  the  southern  con- 
tioeiiu  The  Archipelago,  extending  from  Porto 
llico  to  Tobago,  was  ineir  strong  bold,  and  the 
Mhuid  of  Guadaloupe  in  a  manner  their  citadel. 
.Henoe  they  made  their  expeditions,  and  spread  the 
<teiror  of  their  name  through  all  the  surrounding 
•ouDtxies.  S  warms  of  them  Unded  upon  the  south- 
'Mil  continent,  and  overran  some  parts  of  Terra 
Firma.  Traces  of  ihem  have  been  discovered  iar 
in  the  interior  of  the  country  through  which  flows 
the  Oroonoko.  The  Dutch  found  colonies  of  them 
jM  the  banks  of  the  Ikouteka,  w4iich  empties  into 
4h9  Surinam,  along  the  Esquibi,  the  Maroni,  and 
other  rivers  of  Guayana,  and  in  the  country  watered 
by  tike  windings  of  ihe  Cayenne ;  and  it  would  sp- 
|»ear  that  they  have  extended  their  wanderings  to 
ihe  shores  ofthe  southern  ocean,  where,  among  the 
.Aboriginals  of  Brazil,  were  some  who  called  them- 
.■elves  Caribs,  distinguished  fi-om  the  surrounding 
Indians  by  their  siAperior  hardihood,  subtlety,  and 
•enieqmse. 

**  '1  o  trace  the  footsteps  of  this  roving  tribe 
throughout  its  wide  migrations  from  the  Apalachian 
jnoantsine  of  the  nonhern  continent,  moaa  the 
aiuaters  of  islands  which  stud  the  Gulf  of  Mexioo 
mid  the  Caribbean  sea  to  the  shores  of  Paria,  and 
■ao across  the  vast  regions  of  Guayana  and  Amaaonia 
to  the  remote  coast  of  Braxil.  would  be  one  of  the 
t  cufious  researches  in  aboriginsl  history,  and 

_  It  throw  much  light  upon  the  mysterious  ques- 
tion of  the  population  of  the  New  VVorld.'* 

We  pa68  over  the  xnelancholj  story  of  flie 
.ruineil  ibrt,  and  murdered  garrison,  to  vhich 
•ur  adventurer  returned  on  his  secoiui  voyage; 
and  of  the  first  dissensions  that  broke  out  in 
his  now  inci*easing;  colony ;  but  must  pause 
for  a  moment  to  accompany  him  on  his  first 
march,  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  armed 
follawers,  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
lo  the  mountain  region  of  expected  colcf.  For 
t\it)  days  the  party  proceeded  up  trie  banks 
of  a  stream,  which  seemed  at  last  to  lose  itself 
ia  a  narrow  and  rocky  recess. 

"  Od  the  folIowiQ|[  dav,  the  army  toiled  up  this 
•teep  defile,  and  arrived  where  the  goi)ge  of  the 
mountain  opened  into  the  interior.  Here  a  land  of 
Mmiae  suddenly  burst  upon  their  view.  It  was 
tf>*M»effh>rious  prospect  which  had  delighted  Qie- 
4a.aM  htt  oompaniona.  Behm  lay  a  vast  and  de- 
»^,,PMtB>.P»iated  and  enamelled,  as  it  were, 
witu  ail  the  rich  variety  ^f  tropical  vegetation.  The 


mhgwMfasHi  tbnits  pieasaKd  41m  nidiledWHir 
andinaieity  of  vegetable  fiMrms  known  only  to  these 
generous  climates.  Palms  of  prodigious  faeigfaf, 
and  spreading  mahogany  trees,  towered  froBi  amid 
a  wiloernees  of  variegated  ibiiage.  Universal  fresh- 
ness and  verdure  were  maintaiDed  by  nnmemM 
streams,  which  meandered  gleaming  through  tbs 
deep  bosom  of  the  woodland  ;  while  various  villages 
and  hamlets,  peeping  from  aanong  the  trees,  and 
the  smoke  of  others  rising  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
forests,  gave  signs  of  a  numerous  population.  The 
luxariant  landscape  oxiended  as  far  as  the  eye  aould 
reaeh,  until  it  appeared  to  melt  away  and  mingle 
wuh  the  horizon.  The  Spaniards  gaxed  wiih  cap- 
tare  upon  this  soft  voluptuous  country,  whieh 
aecmeo  to  realise  their  ideas  of  a  terresiial  paradise ; 
and  Columbas,  struck  with  its  vast  extent,  gave  it 
the  name  of  the  Vesa  Real,  or  Ro«al  Plain. 

**  Haffiag  deaoended  the  rugged  pass,  ihe  army 
issued  upon  the  plain,  in  military  array,  wiih  great 
dangonr  of  warlike  instruments.  When  the  In- 
dians beheld  this  shiniflg  hand  of  warrions,  glitter- 
ing in  steel,  eroeraing  from  the  nieuntaina  with 
waneinff  steeds  ana  WMmting  banners,  and  heard, 
for  the  first  time,  their  rocks  and  forests  echoing  to 
the  din  of  drum  and  trumpet,  they  might  well  have 
taken  such  a  wonderful  pageant  for  a  supcraatiu^l 
vision. 

"  On  fhe  next  morning  they  resumed  their  mareh 
up  a  narrow  and  steep  glen,  windioff  among  craggy 
rocks,  where  they  were  obliged  to  lead  the  horsep. 
Arrived  at  the  summit,  they  once  more  enjoyed  a 
prospect  of  the  delicious  Vega,  which  here  presented 
a  still  srander  appearance,  stretching  fsr  and  wide 
on  either  hand,  like  a  vast  verdant  lake.  This 
noble  plain,  according  to  Las  Cases,  is  eighty 
leagues  in  length,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  in 
breadth,  and  ofincomparable  beauty." 

**  The  natives  appeared  to  them  a  singularly  idle 
and  improvident  race,  indifferent  to  most  ofthe  ob- 
jects or  human  anxiety  and  toil.  They  were  im- 
patient of  all  kinds  of  Ubour,  scarcely  giving 
themselves  the  trouble  to  cultivate  the  vuca  root, 
the  maize,  and  the  potatoe,  which  formed  the  main 
articles  of  subsistence.  For  the  rest,  their  streams 
abounded  with  fish ;  they  caught  the  ntia  or -coney, 
the  guana,  and  various  birds  j  and  they  had  a  per- 
petual banquet  from  the  fruits  spontaneously  pio- 
duced  by  their -groves.  Though  the  air  was  some- 
times cold  among  the  mountains,  yet  rhey  preferred 
submitting  to  a  little  temporary  suffering,  rather 
than  take  the  trouble  to  weave  crarmenis  from  the 
ffossampine  cotton  which  abounded  in  their  foresfa 
Thus  thev  loitered  away  existence  in  vacant  inac- 
tivity, under  the  shade  of  their  trees,  or  amusipff 
themselves  occasionally  with  various  games  and 
dances." 

**  Haviiig  accomplished  the  purposes  of  his  resi- 
dence in  the  Vega,  Columbus,  at  the  end  of  a  few 
days,  took  leave  of  its  hospitable  inhabitants,  and 
resumed  his  march  (or  the  nnrbour,  returning  with 
his  little  army  through  the  lofty  and  rugged  gorge 
of  the  mountains  called  the  Pass  of  the  Hidslgos. 
As  we  sccompany  him  in  imsgination  over  the 
rocky  height,  Irom  whence  the  Vega  first  broke 
upon  tite  eye  of  the  Europeans,  we  cannot  help 
pausing  to  cast  back  a  look  of  mingled  jSity  and  ad- 
miration over  this  beautiful  but  devoted  region. 
The  dream  of  natural  liberty,  of  ignorant  content, 
and  loitering  idlenees,  was  ae  yet  unbreken«  hot  the 
fiat  had  ffone  forth  ^  the  white  man  had  penelraAed 
into  the  huid ;  avance,  and  prid^  and  ambition,  and 
pining  care,  and  sordid  labour,  were  soon  to  follow, 
and  the  indolent  paradise  of  the  Indian  to  disappear 
for  ever  !** 

There  is  something  to  us  inexpressibly 
f^easkig  m  these  passages  3  but  me  are  awi^re 
that  there  are  readers  to  whom  they  may 
seem  ledious— and  believe,  at  all  events^  that 
we  have  now  oven  a  la^i^  enough  speconea 
of  the  kind  of  beauiy  they  present.    Tor  per  • 
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tan  «€  m  iSilM«nt  <laM«  mm  «ii^  Id  bMr#«s- 
tracted  MmeaocoBiit  of  the  Bieredible  darkiM) 
Aiul  romantic advanturee^  of  AJooao  de  O^eda; 
or  of  the  ruder  proweaa  and  wild  magyuuniinky 
of  tbB  oaeiqoe  Caonabo,  who  alone  of  th« 
Island  chieftains  dared  to  offer  any  reeiittanee 
to  the  mraders.  When  made  priitoner,  and 
carried  off  from  the  centre  of  his  domlmona^ 
W  one  of  the  unimaginable  feat«  of  Ojeda, 
Mr.  Inring  has  lepoited  that 

"  He  always  maintained  a  haughty  deportment 
'to\rards  Coluinbua,  while  he  never  evinced  the 
least  animosity  a^inst  Ojeda  for  the  artifice  to  which 
ha  had  fallen  a  vtctim.  It  rather  inereased  hia  ad- 
floinuion  of  him«  as  a  consummate  warrior,  looking 
npon  it  as  the  ejcploit  of  a  master-spirit  to  have 
pounced  upon  him,  and  borne  him  off,  in  this  hawk- 
uke  manner,  from  the  very  midst  of  hia  lighting- 
jaen.  There  is  nothing  that  an  Indian  more  admires 
in  warfare,  than  a  deep,  well-executed  stratagem. 

/*  Columbus  was  accustomed  to  bear  hunself 
iwith  an  air  of  dignity  and  authority  as  admiral  and 
«iaeroy,  and  exacted  great  jperaonai  respect.  Whan 
he  entered  the  aparimeat  therefore  where  Caonabo 
was  confined,  all  pfesent  rose,  aocording  u>  coatom, 
and  paid  him  reverence.  The  cadque  alone  neither 
moved,  nor  took  any  notice  of  him.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  Ojeda  entoffed,  tbongh  small  in  person 
and  without  external  state,  Caonabo  immedtately 
rose  and  salaied  him  with  profound  respect.  On 
being  asked  the  reason  of  this,  Columbus  being 
Ouamiouina,  or  great  chief  over  all,  and  Ojeda  but 
one  of  his  suluecis,  the  proud  Carib  replied,  that 
the  admiral  baa  never  dared  to  conoe  personally  to 
bis  bouse  and  aeise  him,  it  was  only  through  the 
valour  of  Ojeda  he  was  his  prisoner;  to  Ojeda, 
iherefore,  he  owed  reverence,  not  the  admiral.'* 

The  inaolent  licence  of  the  Spaniarda^  and 
the  laborious  aearcbea  for  gold  which  they 
Unpoaed  on  the  naiiTea,  had  at  last  oveiicome 
their  original  feelings  of  veneration;  and/ 
traatkig  to  their  Taat  superiority  in  numbers, 
Ihey  irentured  to  make  war  on  their  heaven- 
descended  viaitants.  The  result  was  unie- 
«iated  carnage  and  hopeless  submission  1  A 
tax  of  a  certain  quantity  of  sold  dust  was  im- 
posed on  all  the  districts  tnat  afforded  tbat^ 
substance,  and  of  certain  quantities  of  cotton 
and  of  grain  on  all  the  others — and  various 
fortresses  were  erected,  and  garrisons  statwn- 
ed,  to  assist  the  collection  of  the  tttbute. 

**  In  this  way,'*  says  Mr.  Irving,  "  ¥^  the  yoke 
fif  servitude  fixed  upon  the  island,  and  iU  thraldom 
affectually  ensured.  Daep  despair  now  fell  upon 
the  natives,  when  they  found  a  perpetual  task  in- 
tf  cted  npon  them,  enforced  at  stated  and  frequently : 
racurring  periods.  Weak  and  indolent  by  nature, 
jmused  lo  labour  of  any  kind,  and  brought  up  in  the' 
nntasked  idleness  of  their  soft  climate  aim  their ' 
i^itful  grovea,  death  Uaelf  seemed  preferable  to  a 
lira  of  toil  and  anxiety.  They  saw  no  end  to  this^ 
harassing  evil,  which  had  so  suddenly  fallen  upon: 
mwii  no  escape  from  its  dUperyadiijig  influence ;  • 
HO  pfoepeoi  of  cetam  to  that  roving  mdcpeadeaoe 
and  aaiple  leiauve,  ae  dear  to  the  wild  inhabiiants 
of  the  forests.  The  pleasant  Ufo  of  the  island  was 
at  an  end ;  the  dream  in  the  shade  by  day ;  the 
dumber  during  the  snltry  noon- tide  heat  by  the 
mntain  or  the  stream,  or  under  the  eareadiBg 
Baln<4ree ;  and  the  song,  the  danoe,  and  urn  game 
In  the  mellow  evening,  when  sammoned  to  their 
simple  amusements  by  the  rude  Indian  drum.  They 
were  now  obliged  to  grope  day  by  day,  with  bona- 
inj;  body  and  anxious  eye,  alone  tho  borders  of 
their  rivers,  sifiiog  the  sands  for  the  grains  of  gold 
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hi  their  Mite'bomaih  the  Ibrvottr  of  a  troflMl  fMl» 
to  raise  food  for  their  task-masfers,  or  to  prad^iea 


fho  vegetable  iribate  impoef*d  upon  them.    I'hef 

1th 
inty  that  the  next  day  was. but  to  be  a 
rspetitfon  of^ihe  same  toH  and  suflferina.    Or  if  they 


svnk  to  sleep  weerv  and'  exhausted  at  night,  witi 
the  oertainty  that  the  next  day  was. but  to  be  a 


occasionally  indulged  in  theif  national  dancee,  itia 
balhMis  to  which  they  kept  time  were  of  a  melaa- 
ekoty  and  plaintive  character.  They  spoke  of  the 
dmes  that  were  net  before  the  white  men  had  m* 
trodttoed  sorrow  and  slavery,  and  weary  laboitf 
amonff  them ;  and  they  rehearsed  pretended  prophe- 
eies,  handed  down  from  their  ancestors,  foretelling 
the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards :  that  strangers  shooti 
oome  into  fheir  island,  clothed  in  apparel,  with 
swords  oapable  of  eleavins  •  man  asunder  at  a 
blow,  ander  whose  yoke  their  posterity  should  ha 
sabduad.  These  ballads,  or  areytos,  they  sang 
with  monnifiil  tunes  and  doleful  voices,  bowaifiog 
the  foes  of  their  liberty  and  their  painful  servituda.* 

Iliere  is  an  interest  of  another  kind  in  foiU 
hrwing  the  daring  route  of  Columbus  aloM 
the  shores  of  Ciiba  and  Jamaica,  and  (hrou^ 
the  turbulent  seas  that  boil  among  the  keys  m 
the  gulf  of  Paria.  The  shores  still  afforded  the 
*eame  beauty  of  aspect — the  people  the  same 
Buuka  of  submission  and  delighted  wonder. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  resist  noticing  the  strikiag 
contrasts  which  are  sometimes  forced  upon  the 
mind.  The  coast  here  described  as  so  populous  and 
animated,  rdoicing  in  the  visit  of  the  discoverers,  is 
the  ssme  that  extends  westward  of  the  city  of 
Trinidad,  along  the  gulf  of  3Ugua.  All  b  now 
silent  and  deserted.  Civilixation,  which  has  covered 
some  parts  of  Cuba  with  glittering  cities,  has  rea* 
dered  this  a  solitude.  The  whole  race  of  lediaos 
has  long  since  passed  away,  pining  and  periahing 
beneath  the  domination  of  the  strangers  whom  thay 
welcomed  so  joyfully  to  ^ir  shores.  Before  roe 
lies  the  account  of  a  night  recently  passed  on  this 
very  coast,  by  a  celebrated  traveller,  (Humboldt^ 
but  with  what  different  feelings  from  those  of  Co- 
lumbus !  '  I  passed,*  says  he.  '  a  great  part  of  the 
night  upon  the  deck.  What  deserted  coasts !  not  a 
light  to  announce  the  cabin  of  a  fisherman.  Froqi 
fiatabano  to  Trimdad,  a  distance  of  fifty  ' 
there  dees  not  exist  a  villsffe.  Yet  in  tn 
Columbus  this  land  was  inhabited  even  along  the 
margin  of  the  sea.  When  pits  are  digged  in  the 
soil,  or  the  torrents  pfough  open  thr  surface  of  the 
eanb,  there  are  often  found  hatchets  of  stone  and 
vessels  of  copper,  relics  of  the  ancient  inhabitaBis 
of  the  island.^'* 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  adding 
the  following  full-length  pictare;  which  ha^ 
all  the  splendour  of  a  romance,  with  the  u^ 
ditiooal  charsi  of  being  tme. 

-"  One  morning,  as  the  ships  were  aiandlnff  along 
the  coast,  with  a  light  wind  and^asy  sail,  they  be- 
held three  canoes  issuing  from  among  the  islanda 
of.  the  bay.  They  approached  in  regular  order : 
one,  which  was  very  large  and  handsomely  oarvegi 
and  Minted,  waa  in  the  centre,  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  two  others,  which  appeared  to  attend  and 
guard  it.  in  this  vrere  ssated  the  caeiqne  and  Ids 
fomily,  eonaisting  of  ihia  wjfa«  two  daughters,  4«ia 
sons,  and  five  brotbeia.  One  of  the  daoghieia  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,  beautiful  in  form  and  counts^ 
nance;  her  sister  was  somewhat  younger;  both 
were  naked,  according  to  the  custom  of  these 
islanda,  but  were  of  modest  demeanour.  In  the 
frow  of  the  canoe  etood  the  at andard-beavsr  of  the 
eaciqae,  clad  ia  a  hiad  of  aiande  of  vaiisgiaad 
foathecs^ with  a  tuft ofgay  filwnes  on  his  headLaiid 
bearing  in  his  hand  a  fluttering  while  banner.  Twe 
Indians,  with  capa  or  helmetsof  fathers  of  uniform 
shape  and  colour,  and  their  foces  painted  in  a  simi 
lar  aaaoBsr,  beat  vpan  mhqfi  tm4  oAsia,  wMi 
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hm»  eatioMlf  wmwght  of  green  festlitfra,  hM 
immpets  of  a  fine  bleck  wood,  iqgenioiMly  oerred ; 
iHMi  there  were  «z  oiiiefs,  in  lerge  bets  and  wbiie 
iMthera,  who  appeared  to  be  ^iieeia  to  the  cacique. 
Tbia  gallant  Utile  armada  having  arrived  alongaide 
•f  the  admiral's  ship,  the  cacique  entered  on  board 
wkh  all  bis  train.  He  appeared  in  bis  full  regalia. 
Around  his  head  waa  a  band  of  amall  slonee  of 
van«w8  colours,  but  principally  green,  symroetri* 
cally  arranged,  with  large  white  afones  at  intervals, 
•nd  connected  in  front  by  a  lai%e  jewel  of  gold. 
.Two  plates  of  gold  were  suspended  to  his  ears  by 
Tings  of  small  ^reen  stones.  To  a  necklace  of  white 
beads,  of  a  kind  deemed  precious  by  them,  was 
Mspended  a  large  plate,  in  the  form  of  a  fleur-de- 
iy^  of  guanin,  an  inferior  species  of  gold ;  and  a 
j^dle  of  variegated  stones,  similar  to  those  round 
oiB  heed,  completed  his  regal  decorations.  His 
wife  was  adorned  in  a  similar  manner,  having  also 
■  very  small  apron  of  cotton,  and  bands  of  the  same 
round  her  arms  and  legs.  The  daughters  were 
without  orna»eni8,  excepting  the  eldest  and  band- 
aomest,  who  had  a  sirdle  of  small  atones,  from 
which  was  suspended  a  tablet,  the  size  of  an  ivy 
leaf,  composed  of  various-coloured  stones,  em^ 
broided  on  net- work  of  cotton. 

*'  When  the  cacique  entered  on  board  the  ship, 
he  distributed  presents  of  the  produciions  of  bis 
island  amun^  the  officers  and  men.  The  admiral 
was  at  this  time  in  his  cabin,  engaged  in  his  morn- 
ing devotions.  When  he  appeared  on  deck,  the 
chieAain  hastened  to  meet  him  with  an  animated 
countenance.  *  My  friend,'  said  he,  *  I  have  de- 
termined to  leave  my  country,  and  to  accompanv 
thee.  I  have  heard  from  these  Indians  who  are  witn 
thee,  of  the  irresistible  power  of  thy  sovereigns, 
and  of  the  many  nations  thou  hast  subdued  in  their 
name.  Whoever  refuses  obedience  to  thee  is  sure 
to  Bofler.  Thou  hsst  destroyed  the  canoes  and 
dwellings  of  the  Caribs,  alaying  their  warriors,  and 
carrying  into  captivity  their  wivea  and  children. 
All  the  islands  are  in  dnad  of  thee ;  for  who  can 
withstand  thee  now,  that  thou  knowest  the  secrets 
of  the  land,  and  the  weakness  of  the  people  T 
Rather,  therefore,  than  thou  shouldst  take  away 
my  dominions,  I  will  embark  with  all  my  house- 
hold in  thy  ships,  and  will  go  to  do  homage  to  thy 
king  and  queen,  and  to  behold  their  marvellous 
country,  of  which  the  Indians  relate  such  wonders.' 
When  this  speech  was  explained  to  Columbus,  and 
he  beheld  the  wife,  the  sons-  and  daughters  of  the 
cacique,  and  thousht  upon  the  snares  to  which 
their  ignorance  ana  simplicity  would  be  exposed, 
he  was  touched  with  compassion,  and  determined 
not  to  take  them  from  their  native  land.  He  replied 
to  the  cacique,  therefore,  that  he  received  him 
trader  his  protection  as  a  vassal  of  his  sovereigns ; 
but  having  many  lands  vet  to  visit  before  he  re- 
tamed  to  his  country,  be  would  at  some  future 
time  fulfil  his  desire.  Then,  taking  leave  with 
many  expressions  of  amity,  the  cacique,  with  his 
wife  and  daughters,  and  all  his  retinue,  re-embarked 
hi  the  canoes,  returning  reluctantly  to  their  island, 
and  the  ships  continued  on  their  course." 

Bat  we  must  tnm  from  these  bright  le- 
gends ;  and  hurry  onward  to  the  end  of  our 
extracts.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  abstract 
of  the  rapid  saccession  of  plots,  ttmiults.  and 
defettions,  which  blighted  the  infancy  or  this 
great  settlement ;  or  of  the  disgraceful  calura- 
nies,  jealousies,  and  intrigues,  which  gradu- 
ally undermined  the  credit  of  Columbus  with 
Im  sovereign,  and  ended  at  last  in  the  mission 
of  Bobadilk,  with  power  to  snpersede  him  in 
eanmiand — and  in  the  moredible  catastrophe 
©f  his  being  sent  home  tn  chains  by  this  arro- 
gant and  precipitate  adventurer !  Wben  he 
arrived  on  board  the  caravel  which  waa  to 
"WcrybiBi  to  %aiii|  the  mwtef  treated  liim 


wttk  the  m«0t  pioleaad  nepeet,  and 
iaalttitly  to  release  him  from  his  fettem. 

"  But  to  this  he  would  not  consent.  *  No,'  ma9 
he  prondty,  *  their  majesties  commanded  me  bf 
letter  to  submit  to  whatever  Bodadtlia  should  (ndsv 
in  their  name ;  by  their  authority  he  haa  put  Hpae 
me  these  chains — I  will  wear  them  until  they  snaU 
order  them  to  be  taken  off,  and  I  will  preserve  them 
afterwards  as  relics  and  memorials  of  the  reward 
of  my  services.* " 

'"He  did  so,'  adds  hia  son  Fernando;  '  I  saw 
them  always  hanging  in  his  cabinet,  and  he  ra« 
quested  that  when  he  died  they  might  be  buried 
with  him!"' 

If  there  is  something  in  this  memoiabk 
bratalitjr  which  stirs  the  blood  with  intenit 
indignation,  there  is  something  soothing  aiHl 
still  more  touching  in  the  instant  retribution. 

'*  The  arrival,"  says  Mr.  Irving,  '*  of  Columbus 
at  Cadiz,  a  prisoner  and  in  chains,  produced  almost 
as  great  a  sensation  as  his  triumphant  return  from 
his  first  voyage.  It  was  one  of  those  striking  and 
obvieus  facts,  which  speak  to  the  feelings  of  the 
multitude,  and  preclude  the  neceseity  of  reflectioB. 
No  one  stopped  to  inquire  into  the  case*  It  wafe 
sufficient  to  be  told  that  Columbus  was  brought 
home  in  irons  from  the  world  he  had  discovers ! 
A  general  burst  of  indignation  arose  in  Cadis,  and 
in  the  powerful  and  opulent  Seville,  which  was  in^ 
mediately  echoed  throughout  all  Spain." 

"  Ferdinand  joined  with  his  generous  qneen  in 
her  reprobation  of  the  treatment  of  the  admiral,  and 
both  sovereigiis  hastened  to  give  evidence  to  the 
world  that  his  imprisonment  had  been  without  their 
authority,  and  contrary  to  their  wishes.  Without 
waiting  to  receive  any  documents  that  might  arrive 
from  Bobadilla,  they  sent  orders  to  Csdiz  that  the 
prisoners  should  be  instanilv  set  at  liberty,  and 
treated  with  all  distinction.  They  wrote  a  letter  to 
Columbus  couched  in  terms  of  gratitude  and  aflfee- 
lion,  expressing  their  grief  at  all  he  had  suffered, 
and  inviiing  him  to  court.  They  ordered,  at  the 
same  time,  that  two  thousand  ducats  should  be  ad* 
vanced  to  defray  bis  expenses. 

'*  The  loval  heart  of  Columbus  was  affain  cheered 
bjr  this  declaration  of  bis  sovereigns.  He  felt  con- 
scious of  his  integrity,  and  anticipated  an  immediate 
restitution  of  all  nis  righta  and  dignities.    He  ap* 

Kared  at  court  in  Granada  on  the  17ih  of  Decem- 
r,  not  as  a  man  ruined  and  disgraced,  but  richly 
dressed,  and  attended  by  an  honourable  retinue. 
He  was  received  by  their  majesties  wiih  unqualified 
favour  and  distinction.  When  the  qneen  beheld 
this  venerable  man  approach,  and  thought  on  all  ha 
had  deserved  and  all  that  he  had  suffered,  she  waa 
moved  to  leara.  Columbus  had  borne  up  firmly 
against  the  stem  conflicts  of  the  world, —he  had 
endured  with  lofty  scorn  the  injuries  and  insults  of 
ignoble  men,  but  he  possessed  strong  and  quick 
sensibility.  When  he  found  himself  thus  kindly 
received  by  his  sovereigns,  and  beheld  tears  in  the 
bentsn  eyes  of  Isabella,  bis  long-suppressed  feel- 
ings hurst  forth ;  be  threw  himself  upon  his  kiieei» 
and  for  some  time  could  not  utter  a  word  for  the 
violence  of  his  tears  and  sobbinga !" 

In  the  year  1502,  and  in  the  aixty-cath 
year  of  his  age,  the  indefatigable  disooverar 
set  out  on  hia  fourth  and  last  voyage.  In  fhii 
he  reached  the  coast  of  Honduras ;  and  feB 
in  with  a  race  somewhat  more  advanced  in 
civilization  than  tuiy  he  had  yet  encountered 
in  these  remote  regions.  They  had  mantlet 
of  woven  cotton  and  some  amall  utensils  of 
native  copper.  He  then  ran  down  the  shot^ 
of  Yeragua,  and  came  through  tremendouf 
tempests  to  Portobello,  in  search,  it  appeaiii 
of  a  strait  or  inlet,  by  wkich  he  luul  pe»> 
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ittid€Nl  bimtelf  he  Bhoald  find  a  Teadf  way 
to  the  shores  of  the  Ganges:  The  extreme 
•everityof  the  season,  and  the  miserable  con- 
ditioB  of  hi*  ships,  compelled  him.  however, 
l»  abondcn  this  great  enterprise ;  the  aoeottnt 
of  whieh  Mi.  Irving  winds  up  with  the  fol* 
lowing  quaint  and  not  very  felicilons  observa- 
tion :  '^  U  he  was  disappointed  in  his  expee- 
tation  of  finding  a  strait  through  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien,  it  was  because  nature  herself  had 
been  disappointed — ^for  she  appears  to  have 
attempted  to  make  one,  but  to  haye  attempted 
it  in  vain." 

After  this  he  returned  to  the  coast  of  Yera- 
puiy  where  he  landed,  and  formed  a  tempo- 
rary settlement^  with  a  view  of  searching  for 
certain  gold  mines  which  he  had  been  told 
were  in  the  neighbourhood.  This,  however, 
was  but  the  source  of  new  disasters.  The 
natives,  who  were  of  a  fierce  and  warlike 
ehaiaoter,  attacked  and  betrayed  him— and 
his  Tossels  were  prevented  from  getting  to 
sea,  by  the  formation  of  a  fonnoidable  bar  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river. 

At  last,  by  prodigious  exertions,  and  the 
heroic  spirit  ot  some  of  his  officers,  he  was 
enabled  to  get  away.  But  his  altered  fortune 
still  pmrsned  him.  He  was  harassed  by  per- 
petual storms,  and  after  having  beat  up  nearly 
to  Hispaniola,  was  assailed  by 

**  A  sudden  tempest,  of  such  violence,  that,  se- 
eordinff  to  the  strong  expression  of  Colttmbas,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  world  would  dissolve.  They  lost 
three  of  their  anchors  almost  immediately,  and  the 
Caravel  Bermuda  was  driven  with  such  violence 
upon  the  ship  of  the  admiral,  that  the  bow  of  the 
one,  and  the  stem  of  the  other,  were  greatly  shat- 
tered. The  sea  running  hich,  and  the  wind  being 
boisterous,  the  vessels  chafedand  injured  each  other 
dreadfully,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  they 
were  separated.  One  anchor  only  remamed  to  the 
admiral's  ship,  and  this  saved  him  from  being  driven 
upon  the  rocks ;  but  at  daylight  the  cable  was  found 
nearly  worn  asunder.  Had  the  darkness  continued 
an  hour  longer,  he  could  scarcely  have  escaped 
Shipwreck. 

*'  At  the  end  of  siz  days,  the  weather  having 
moderated,  he  resumed  bis  course,  standing  east- 
ward for  Hispaniola :  *  his  people/  as  he  says,  *  dis- 
mayed and  down-hearted,  almost  all  his  anchors 
lost,  and  his  vessels  bored  as  lull  of  holes  as  s 
honeycomb." 

His  prowl  career  seemed  now  to  be  hasten- 
ing to  a  miserable  end.  Incapable  of  strng- 
^mg  longer  with  the  elements,  ne  was  obligwi 
to  run  before  the  wind  to  Jamaica,  where  he 
was  not  even  in  a  condition  to  attempt  to 
nuke  any  harbour. 

*'  His  ships,  reduced  to  mere  wrecks,  could  no 
longer  keep  the  sea,  and  were  ready  to  sink  even 
in  port.  He  ordered  them,  therefore,  to  be  run 
aground,  within  a  bow-shot  of  the  shore,  and  fast- 
sned  together,  side  by  aide.  They  aoon  filled  with 
^ater  to  the  decKs.  Thatched  cabins  were  then 
ofeeted  at  the  prow  and  stem  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  crews,  and  the  wreck  was  placed  in  the 
best  poesible  state  of  defence.  Thus  castled  in  the 
sea,  Columbus  trusted  to  be  able  to  repel  any  sod- 
den attack  of  the  natives,  and  at  the  same  tune  to 
kes|>  his  men  from  roving  alxrat  the  neighbottrhood 
and  indulging  in  their  usual  excesses.  No  one  was 
allowed  to  go  on  shore  without  especial  licence,  and 
ihs  utmost  precantion  was  taken  to  prsvem  any 
iMmt^vnibeiBf  given  to  the  IndiaQs.    Ajqrsx- 
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thrown  imo  their  wvoden  fortrsss  might  wrap  it  ur 
and  leave  tboas  defenceless  aandst  bostils 
ids.*'  * 
Theenvv,"  saya  Mr.  Irving, ''  which  had  eaoe. 
sickened  at  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  CohiiahsB,: 
could  Bcaroely  have  devieed  for  him  a  more  ISorfera 
heritage  in  the  world  he  had  dtseovered ;  ibe  totiant* 
of  a  wreck  on  a  aavMre  coast,  in  an  witraversad 
ocean,  at  the  mercy  oTbarbaroas  hordes,  who,  ia  a 
moment,  from  precarious  friends,  might  be  trsas 
formed  into  feroeioiis  enemies;  afflicted,  tooi,  bj^ 
•xemeiating  lAaladies  which  eonfined  him  to. ma 
bed,  and  by  the  pains  snd  infirmities  which  hssd*. 
ship  and  anxiety  had  heaped  upon  his  advancing 
age.  But  Columbus  had  not  yet  exhausted  his  cnp 
of  bitterness.  He  had  yet  to  experience  an  evil 
worae  than  storm,  or  shipwreck,  or  bodily  ani 
or  the  violence  of  savage  hordes,  in  the  pern 


worse  than  storm,  or  shipwreck,  or  bodily  ananish. 
or  the  violence  of  savwe  hordes,  in  the  perwiy  ol 
tboeo  in  whom  he  conned.'* 

The  account  of  his  sufferings  during  the 
twelve  long  months  he  was  allowed  to  remain 
in  this  miserable  condition,  is  full  of  the  deep* 
est  interest)  and  the  strangest  variety  of  acU 
venture.  But  we  can  now  only  refer  to  it.— 
Two  of  his  breye  and  devoted  adherents  un- 
dertook to  cross  to  Hispaniola  in  a  slender 
Indian  canoe,  and  after  incredible  miserie^  at 
length  accomplished  this  desperate  undef* 
taking — ^but  from  the  cold-hearted  indeoisioBy 
or  pahry  jealousy,  of  the  new  Governor 
Ovando,  it  viras  not  till  the  late  period  we  haw 
mentioned,  that  a  vessel  was  at  length  dea« 
patched  to  the  relief  of  the  illustrious  sufferer. 

But  be  was  not  the  only,  or  even  the  moal 
memorable  sufferer.  Fnmi  the  time  he  wm 
superseded  in  command,  the  misery  and  <^ 
pression  of  the  natives  of  Hispaniola  had  itt* 
creased  beyond  all  proportion  or  belief.  Bf 
the  miserable  policy  of  the  new  goyeim») 
their  services  were  allotted  to  the  ^panidl 
settlers,  who  compelled  them  to  woik  by  tha 
cruel  infliction  of  the  scourge;  and,  with* 
holding  from  them  the  nourishment  necessart 
for  health,  exacted  a  degree  of  labour  which 
could  not  haye  been  sustained  by  the  moit 
vigorous  men. 

**  If  they  fled  from  this  incessant  toil  and  barba« 
rous  coercion,  and  took  refoflfe  in  the  mountains, 
they  were  hunted  out  like  wild  beasts,  scourged  ia 
the  most  inhuman  manner,  and  laden  with  chains 
to  prevent  a  second  escape.  Many  ^rished  long 
belore  their  term  of  labour  had  expired.  Those 
who  survived  their  term  of  six  or  eight  monthst 
were  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes,  until  the 
next  term  commenced.  But  their  homes  wars 
often  forty,  sixty,  and  eighty  leagues  distant.  They 
had  nothing  to  sustain  them  through  the  journey 
but  a  few  roots  or  agi  peppers,  or  a  little  cassava* 
bread.  Worn  down  by  long  toil  and  cruel  hard> 
ships,  which  their  feeble  constitutions  were  incapa- 
ble of  sustaining,  many  had  not  strength  to  perform 
the  journey,  but  sunk  down  and  died  by  the  way  t 
some  by  the  aide  of  a  brook,  others  under  the  ahsds 
of  a  ures,  where  they  had  crawled  for  shelter  6om 
the  sun.  '  I  have  found  many  dead  in  the  road,^ 
says  Las  Cases,  '  others  gasping  under  the  trees, 
and  others  in  the  pangs  of  death,  faintly  crying. 
Hunger;  hunger!'  These  who  reached  their 
homes  most  commonly  found  them  desolate.  Da* 
ring  the  eight  months  that  they  hsd  been  absea| 
theur  wives  and  children  had  either  periahed  or 
wandered  away ;  the  fields  on  which  they  depended 
for  food  were  overrun  with  weeds,  ana  nothing  was 
left  them  but  to  Jie  down»  exhsasted  and  deepanmg« 
and  dis  at  ths  ihnislwld  of  T  '  '  ' '  '^ — 
St 
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dbawn  by  tbe  venefaUe  Lw  CaaM,  not  of  what  he 


,  but  of  what  ho  bad  oaen— lUHvra  and 
utj  revolt  at  tbo  daiaila.  Suffice  it  t»  my 
that,  80  intolerable  were  the  toils  niid  ^offerings  in- 
ffJBt&d  upon  ihie  wnk  atid  ttnoflbfldinip  race,  that 
tbair  awik  ander  ihero,  disaohrinc  a»  it  were  from 
*ko  free  of  the  earth.  Manjr  kilwd  tbemaelToa  in 
ilwyair,  and  OTon  mothen  overcame  the  powerful 
iMWict  of  nature,  and  deatroyed  the  infanis  at  their 
hroiBto,  to  apare  them  a  life  of  wretchedneaa. 
TiPalTo  veara  had  not  elaimed  aince  tbe  discovery 
of  the  klaDd,  and  aevaral  nnndred  tbouaands  of  ita 
nadva  inbabitanta  had  perished,  miaarable  victima 
t^tka  graapinf  avarice  of  the  white  men." 

These  pictures  are  sufficiently  shocking; 
but  they  do  not  exhaust  the  horitirs  that  cover 
the  brief  hiatory  of  this  ill-fated  peoule.  The 
prei^inoe  or  diatriot  of  Xaragua,  'which  was 
ruled  over  by  a  pirineess,  c^led  Anacaena, 
ooiebcated  in  all  the  ooaCemporary  acooonts 
fiir  the  grace  and  dignity  of  her  manners^  and 
her  confiding  attachment  to  the  strangers,  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  a  happy  exemptitm  from  the 
koobks  -which  distracted  the  other  parta  of 
tho  island,  and  when  visited  about  ten  vean 
baiinre  by  the  brother  of  CohiHibuS)  had  im<> 
fieased  all  the  Spaniards  with  the  idea  <^  an 
MTthly  paradise :  both  from  the  fertility  and 
•veetness  of  the  cooatry,  the  gentleness  of 
lis  people,  and  the  beauty  and  graee  of  the 
mmen.  Upon  some  ramoure  tliot  the  neigh- 
bonriBg  caciques  were  aesemblii^  for  hostile 
pnipoees,  Ovando  now  marched  into  thia  de- 
based region  with  a  well-appointed  foroe  of 
Mar  iioar  hundrad  men.  He  was  hospitably 
•ad  joylnlly  received  by  the  pnneess:  and 
•tfected  to  eDOourage  and  joia  in  the  festivity 
wftickhispresenceliad  excited.  Hewaaeven 
hnoaeif  enaaged  in  a  sportfnl  game  with  his 
ifioera,  when  the  signal  for  massaoFC  was 
giaion  and  the  plaoe  waa  instantly  covered 
wiUi  blood !  Eighty  of  the  caciques  were 
Wtnt  ovee  slow  fires !  and  thousands  of  the 
ttnarmed  and  unresisting  people  butchered. 
«nds9Bt  regard  to  sex  or  age.  "  Humanitjr," 
Mr.  Irving  very  justly  observes,  "  turns  with 
horror  from  such  atrocities,  and  would  fain 
disoredit  them :  But  they  are  circumstantially 
and  still  more  minntely  recorded  by  the 
inenersble  Las  Casas— who  was  resident  tit  ike 
hland  at  tiW  itmey  and  conversant  with  the 
principal  actors  in  the  tragedy." 

Still  worse  enormities  signalised  the  final 
aobjngation  of  the  province  of  Higuey — the 
hMt  scene  of  any  attempt  to  resist  the  tyran- 
fttcal  power  of  the  nvaders.  It  wookl  be 
idle  to  detail  here  the  progress  of  that  savage 
and  most  unequal  warfare :  but  it  is  right  tluit 
the  boteheries  perpetrated  by  the  victors 
shoald  not  be  feigotten — that  men  may  see 
t»  wteit  ineredible  excesses  civilised  beiRgB 
nav  be  tempted  by  the  possession  of  absc^e 
ana  unquestioned  power — and  may  learn, 
iran  iqdiq»otabIe  memonalsi  how  far  the 
abuse  of  delegated  and  provineial  authority 
nay  be  aeltiny  carried.  If  it  be  true,  as 
Homer  has  alleged,  that  the  day  whidi  makes 
a  man  a  slave,  takes  away  ban  his  worth— it 
seems  to  be  still  more  infallibly  and  fatally 
Iniey  that  the  master  gsneiaJly  sufiRoss  a  yet 
laiget — '- — ^'— 


'  Soaiatimea,"  says  BCa  Irvkif , 


waoid^ 


hant  down  a  straggling  Indian,  an2 compel  him,  by 
torments,  to  betray  the  hiding-place  ot  hta  ecm* 
panions,  binding  him  and  dnvina  him  l>efore  tham* 
aa  a  goule.  Wherever  they  Aaeovered  ona  af 
tkaaa  placea  of  refage,  filled  with  the  agad  and  ibe 
inSmit  wi(b  feeble  womea  and  hei|Uess  childreD. 
thav  maasacred  ihem  without  mercy!  Tbay 
wyBiied  to  inspire  terror  throughout  ihe  land,  and  to 
fiiffhien  the  whole  tribe  into  submission.  They  eat* 
off  the  hands  of  those  whom  I  hey  took  roving  ai* 
large,  and  aent  them,  aa  they  aakt^  to  deliver  tnem- 
as  latleia  to  their  friends,  demanding  their  aunrendar. 
Numberleaa  were  those,  aaya  Las  Casas,  whose 
hands  were  amputated  in  this  manner,  and  manv 
of  them  sunk  down  and  died  by  the  way,  through 
anguish  and  loss  of  blood. 

'*  The  conquerors  delighted  in  exercising  oUaiiaMe 
and  ingenious  cruelties.  They  ntnaled  honroW 
leviry  wttk  their  bbodthirstineas.  They  eraotad 
gibbeta  k>ng  and  low,  ao  that  the  feet  of  tbe  suf- 
leiars  might  reach  the  ground,  and  their  death  be 
lingering.  They  hanged  ihineen  togerher,  in  reve- 
rence, says  tbe  indignant  Laa  Casas,  of  ourbleased 
Saviour  and  the  twelve  apoetlea!  While  their 
viethnawere  soapended,  and  atill  living,  theyhaek* 
ed  them  with  their  swords,  to  prove  tha  strength 
of  their  arm  and  the  edge  of  their  weapona.  Tfisy 
wrapped  them  in  dry  straw,  and  setting  fiia  to  it, 
terminated  their  existence  b]f  the  fiercest  a^ony. 

**  These  are  horrible  detaila;  yet  a  veil  la  drawn 
over  others  still  mora  deteatabla.  They  are  ralaiail 
by  die  vaaarat>la  Laa  Caeaa,  mtka  was  an  fftt  wilaaas 
tf  lAa  sceaea  he  deecribee.  fie  waa  voong  at  tha 
time,  but  records  them  in  his  advanced  yearai  '  Alt 
theae  things,'  aaya  he,  'and  othera  revolfing  to 
human  nature,  my  own  eyea  beheld!  and  now  I 
almost  fear  to  repeat  them,  scarce  believing  myaalfk 
or  whether  1  have  not  dreamt  them.* 

'*  The  syatem  of  Columbus  mav  have  borne  hard 
upon-  tbe  Indians,  born  and  brought  up  in  antaaked 
freedom;  but  it  was  never  cruel  nor  san|$uinary* 
He  inflicted  no  wanton  maaaacrea  nor  vindiciiva 
puoiahmenta ;  his  desire  was  to  cherish  and  civilise 
the  Indians,  and  to  render  them  useful  8ubjectS|iiot 
to  oppress,  and  persecute,  and  destroy  them.  Whea 
he  beheld  the  desohuion  that  had  swept  them  from 
the  land  during  his  suspensbn  from  authority,  ha 
could  not  restrain  the  strong  expression  of  his  feeN 
inga.  In  a  letter  written  to  the  king  after  his  return 
to  Spain,  he  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  subject : 
*  The  Indians  of  Hirpaniola  were  and  are  the  nchea 
of  the  ialand ;  for  it  is  they  who  cuhivaie  and  make 
tbe  bread  and  the  provisions  for  the  Christiana,  who 
dig  the  gold  from  the  mines,  and  perform  aU  the 
ofncea  and  laboura  both  of  men  and  beaata.  I  am 
informed  that,  atnce  1  left  thia  ialand,  (ihnt  is,  in  lesa 
than  three  years,)  «x  ^rtiout  ofsrven  of  the  nativeM 
are  dead,  all  throueh  ill  treatment  and  inhumanity ! 
soma  by  the  sword,  otheia  by  blawa  and  emel 
usage,  aad  othera  through  hunger.  Tha  greatat 
part  have  perished  in  the  mountains  and  glens» 
whither  they  had  fled,  from  not  betne  able  to  sup* 
port  the  labour  imposed  upon  them/  ** 

The  story  now  draws  to  a  close.  Cokimbvf 
returned  to  Spain,  broken  down  with  age 
and  affliction — ^and  after  two  years  ^>ent  in 
unavailing  solicitations  at  the  court  of  the 
c^d-blooded  and  ungrateful  Ferdinand  (hi^ 
geaerous  patroness,  Isabella,  having  died  imr 
mediately  on  his  return),  terminated  with 
characteristic  magnanimity  a  life  of  singuta 
energy,  splendour,  and  enourance.  Indepen 
dent  ot  his  actuarl  acLevementfik  he  was  UD 
dettbtedly  a  great  and  remarkabfe  maai^  »ad 
Mr.  imng  has  summed  «p  his  peneial  eha^ 
acter  in  a  very  eloquent  and  jadicio     '    ^ 


Hhi^mbiiioR/'  ha  obaarvea,  **wa»  laCtyjMid 
Ha  was  iutt  of  high  th«M^ts^  sqd  pmtmt 


to  teiogaish  hiimelf  by  grett  mcliMveiBSBtfl.  It 
hu  been  said  that  a  mercenary  feeling  mingled 
with  hie  riewa,  end  that  hia  aiipulaiiona  with  the 
Spanish  Coait  were  eelfiah  ana  aTariciooa.  The 
efair|pe  is  inoonaiderale  and  uniuat.  He  viipe^  at 
dignity  end  wealih  in  the  same  loftT  spirit  in  which 
be  sought  renown;  and  ibe  gaina  that  promiaed  to 
vise  front  bis  dieeoveriee,  he  miended  (e  appvopriate 
in  the  same  pHnoeiy  and  pious  spirit  in  which  they 
were  demanded.  He  contemplated  works  and 
achieTements  of  benevolence  and  religion :  vast  eon> 
tribotions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  his  native 
dty;  the  tbimdation  of  charchea,  whera  maaaea 
•bould  be  said  for  the  souls  of  the  departed ;  and 
armies  U»r  the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre  in 
Balestine. 

**  In  hb  testament,  he  enjoined  on  his  son  Diego, 
and  whoerer  after  him  should  inherit  his  esaates, 
whatever  dignities  and  titles  mij^bt  afterwards  be 
granted  by  the  king,  always  to  sign  himsetr  simply 
'  the  Admiral,'  by  way  of  perpetuating  in  the  family 
iu  real  source  of  greatness." 

**  He  was  devoutly  pious;  religion  mingled  with 
the  whole  course  of  his  thoughts  and  actions,  and 
shines  forth  in  all  his  moat  private  and  unstudied 


tines.  Whenever  be  made  any  great  diacovery, 
he  oefebrated  it  by  solemn  ihaoka  to  God.  The 
voice  of  pr^er  and  melody  of  prsiae  roee  from  hia 
ships  when  he  first  beheld  the  New  World,  and 
hiB  first  action  on  landing  was  to  prostrate  bimaelf 
upon  the  earth  and  return  thanksgivings.  Every 
evening,  the  Safve  Segina^  and  other  vesper  hymns, 
were  ebanied  by  bis  crew,  and  masses  weie  per- 
formed in  the  beautiful  grovee  that  bordered  the 
wiM  shoree  of  this  heathen  land.  l*be  reliaioii 
thus  deeply  seated  in  the  soul,  difiiised  a  sober  dig- 
lUfy  and  benign  composure  over  his  whole  demean- 
oar.  His  language  wss  pure  and  gwirded,  free 
ftom  all  impreoations,  oafns,  and  other  invverenl 
vspmaaiona.  Bat  hb  piety  was  darkened  by  the 
UgeHry  of  the  age.    He  evidently  concurred  m  the 

rion  that  all  the  na'iona  who  did  not  acknowledge 
Christian  faiih  were  destitute  of  natural  rights; 
that  the  sternest  measures  might  be  used  for  their 
oonyersion,  and  the  severeat  pnnbhments  infUcted 
opon  their  obstinacy  in  unbelbf.  In  thb  spirit 
of  bigotry  he  considered  himself  justified  in  makiog 
captives  of  the  Indbne,  and  trawpenibg  them  to 
Spun  to  have  them  taught  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  in  selling  thena  for  sbves  if  they 
pretended  to  resist  his  invasiona.  He  was  counte- 
trnnced  in  these  views,  no  doubt,  by  the  genera) 
opinion  of  the  age.  But  it  b  not  the  intention  of 
the  author  to  justify  Columbus  on  a  point  where  it 
ift  inexeuaabie  to  err.  Let  it  remain  a  blot  on  hb 
illustrious  naaie,"-tmd  let  others  derive  a  lesson 
from  it." 

He  was  a  man,  too,  mnlonbtedly,  an  all 
tnily  great  men  hare  been,  of  an  imaginatiTe 
waA  aeifl^ittve  teinpeiainent-««miethiiig^  as 
Mr.  Irving  has  well  remarked,  ewen  of  a  wis- 
jonary — ml  a  visionary  of  a  high  and  lofty 
order,  controlling  his  araent  imaginatitm  by  a 
fOfretfnl  iudgraent  and  great  practica)^pb- 
Moity,  and  deriving  not  only  a  noble  d^ighl 
Mit  signal  accessions  of  knowledge  JEiom  Sob 
figoar  and  activity  of  his  fiincy. 

'*  Yet,  with  all  this  fervour  of  imagination,*'  as 
Mr.  Irvine  has  strikingly  observed,  "its  fondest 
dreams  fell  short  of  the  reality.  He  died  in  ijrno- 
rance  of  the  real  grandeur  of  ms  discovery.  Until 
bb  IsBt  breath  he  entertained  the  idea  that  he  had 
melvly  epened  a  new  way  to  the  oA  resorta  of  op«>- 
leii^  eommeree,  and  bad  diaooveved  sosao  of  the 
wild  regions  of  the  east.  He  supposed  His^nbb 
to  be  the  ancient  Ophir  which  had  been  vbited  by 
^e  ships  of  Solomon,  and  that  Cuba  and  Terra 
rfrma  wer»b«t  refliote  parts  of  Aab.  Whatvbiaoa 


of  glory  would  have  broke  upon  hb  mind  eovid  be 
have  known  that  he  bad  indeed  discovered  a  new 
continent,  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  old  world  in  mw- 
nitude,  and  separated  by  two  vast  oceans  from  all  this 
earth  hitherto  known  by  civilised  man !  And  how 
weald  hb  magnanimous  spirit  have  been  consoledy 
amidst  the  afflictions  of  age  and  the  cares  of  penuiyB 
the  neglect  of  a  fickle  piu>lic  and  the  ii^oatioe  of  •• 
ungrateful  king,  could  he  have  anticipated  ike 
spbndid  empires  which  were  to  spresd  over  the 
beautiful  world  he  had  discovered  ;  and  the  nations, 
and  tongues,  and  Unguages  which  were  to  fill  its 
lands  with  fab  renown,  and  to  revere  and  bbss  his 
name  to  the  latest  postenty  T* 

•The  appendix  to  Mr.  Irving's  work,  which 
occupies  tbe  greater  part  of  the  last  vofamie, 
contains  most  of  the  original  matter  whick 
his  learning  and  research  have  enabled  him 
te  bring  to  b^r  on  the  principal  subject,  and 
oonstitutes  indeed  a  miscellany  of  a  singularly 
etiriooB  and  ir»tereetin^  description.  It  eoiw 
sisis,  besides  very  copious  and  elaborate  ae^ 
eosnts  of  the  fiamily  and  descendants  of  Go* 
InmbuB,  principally  of  extracts  and  critiqiM* 
of  the  discoveries  of  earlier  or  coDtempomry 
navigators — the  voyages  of  the  Carthagiinaii^ 
and  the  Scandinavians,—- of  Behem,  the  Fin- 
zons^  Amerigo  Veqnieoi.  and  others — ^with 
some  w»ry  curions  remarks  on  the  tmvels  ai' 
Bl^roo  Polo,  and  Mandeville — a  diseertatiott 
on  the  ships  used  by  Colnmbtis  and  his  cor- 
temporaries— on  the  Atalantis  of  Plato — tb9 
imaginarf  isknd  ci  St.  Brandan,  and  of  thm 
Seven  Cities — ^together  with  remaiks  on  th0 
writings  of  Peter  hfortyr,  Oviedo,  Hemn^ 
Las  CcMas,  and  the  other  oontemporary  6bmA» 
elers  of  those  great  discoveries.  The  whol« 
dmwn  np^  we  think,  with  singular  jndgiaenty 
diligentM,  and  canaour;  and  presenting  tha 
reader,  in  the  most  manageable  foim,  witil 
almost  all  the  collateml  mformaCion  whieii 
could  be  brought  to  elucidate  the  tnmsaelmi 
to  which  they  relate. 

Such  is  the  general  cfaarecter  of  Mr.  IrviM^ 
book — and  such  are  parts  of  its  contents.  W« 
do  not  pretend  to  give  any  view  whatever  of 
the  substance  of  four  large  historical  volumes: 
and  fear  that  tbo  specimens  we  have  ventnvsa 
to  exhibit  of  the  author's  way  of  writing  art 
not  very  well  calculated  to  do  justioe  ei^ef 
to  the  occasional  force,  or  the  constant  variety, 
of  his  style.  But  for  judicious  readers  therf 
will  probably  suffice— sand,  we  trust,  wiH  Ml 
found  not  only  to  warrant  the  praise  we  html 
feh  eitrselves  called  on  to  bestow,  but  lo  in* 
duce  many  to  gratify  themselves  by  the  pen»» 
sal  of  the  work  at  large. 

Mr.  Irving,  we  believe,  was  not  in  Enf^and 
when  his  work  was  printed :  and  we  must  sa|i 
be  has  been  very  insufficiently  rmeseulad 
by  the  corrector  of  the  press.  We  da  afll 
recollect  ever  to  have  seen  so  handsome  a 
book  with  so  many  gross  typograi^aoal  emwtk 
In  many  phioes  they  obscure  the  sense-— and 
are  very  frequently  painful  and  ofiensivti% 
It  will  be  absolutely  necessary  that  ^  \m 
looked  te  in  a  new  impressionj  and  the  «i». 
thor  would  do  weU  to  avail  himself  €f  tiM 
same  opportunity,  to  correct  some  verbal  m^ 
aecoracies,  and  to  polish  and  Improive  wmam 
pMsages  of  elovonly  writing. 


m 


HISTORT  im  II— DMBiL  MEMOQg. 


(Jttnt,  1827.) 

Afirmotrs  0/  Znin-XD-DiK  Mt7HAMMKD  Baber,  Emperw  of  Htndusttm,  unritten  by  kiwu^/^  m 
the  Jaghatai  Turki^  and  translated,  partly  by  the  late  John  Letden,  Esq.  M.D..  ptnily  dy 
iViLLiAX  Erscinb,  Esq.  With  Notes  and  a  Geogrc^hical  and  Historical  Introduction :  lo- 
eiether  noith  a  Ma:p  of  the  Countries  between  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartesj  and  a  Memoir  regarding 
tts  Construction^  by  Charles  Waddington,  Esq.,  of  the  East  India  Company^s  Engingerw. 
London:  1826. 


This  is  a  very  curiotts,  and  admirably  edited 
work.  But  the  stronsest  impression  which 
the  perusal  of  it  has  left  on  our  minds  is  the 
bonndlessnes-s  of  authentic  history;  and,  if 
we  might  venture  to  say  it,  the  uselessness 
ufaU  history  which  does  not  relate  to  our  own 
teternity  of  nations,  or  even  bear,  in  some 
way  or  other,  on  our  own  present  or  future 
eofidition. 

We  have  here  a  distinct  and  faitMul  account 
of  some  hundreds  of  battles,  sieges,  and  great 
military  expeditions,  and  a  character  of  a  pro* 
digious  lijmber  of  eminent  individuals, — men 
famous  in  their  day,  over  wide  regions,  for 
genius  or  fortune — ^poets,  conquerors,  martyrs 
-^foonders  of  cities  and  dynasties — authors 
•f  immortal  works-— mvagers  of  vast  districts 
•bounding  in  wealth  and  population.  Of  all 
these  great  personages  ana  events,  nobody  in 
finrope,  if  we  except  a  score  or  two  of  studi- 
otts  Orientalists,  has  ever  heard  before ;  and 
it  would  not,  we  imagine,  be  Tery  easy  to 
•how  that  we  are  any  better  for  nearins  of 
them  now.  A  few  curious  traits,  that  hap- 
pen to  be  strikingly  in  contrast  with  our  own 
manners  and  lutbits,  may  remain  on  the 
memory  of  a  reflecting  resiaer — ^with  a  gene- 
ral confused  recollection  of  the  dark  and  gor- 
Mous  phantasmagoria.  But  no  one,  we  may 
uirly  say,  will  think  it  worth  while  to  digest 
or  develope  the  details  of  the  history  j  or  be 
Ht  the  pains  to  become  aoc^uainted  with  the 
leading  individuals,  and  fix  m  his  memory  the 
•eiiee  and  connection  of  events.  Yet  the  ef- 
fusion of  human  blood  was  as  copious — ^the 
disj^y  of  talent  and  courage  as  imposing — 
fhe  perversion  of  high  moral  qualities,  and  the 
waste  of  the  means  of  enjoyment  as  unspar- 
ing, ••  in  other  long-past  battles  and  intrigues 
and  revolutions,  over  the  details  of  which  we 
still  pore  with  the  most  unwearied  atten- 
tion ;  and  to  verify  the  dates  or  minute  cir- 
opmstanoes  of  wmch,  is  still  regarded  as  a 
mait  exploit  in  historical  research,  and  among 
Uie  noblest  emi^oyments  of  human  learning 
•adoagacity. 

b  is  not  perhaps  very  easy  to  account  for 
tlie  eagerness  witn  which  we  still  follow  the 
fortnnea  of  Miltiades,  Alexander,  or  Cnsar — 
of  the  Bruce  and  the  Black  Prince,  and  the 
interest  which  yet  belongs  to  the  fields  of 
Marathon  and  rharsali^  of  Crecy  and  Ban- 
Mckbum,  compared  with  the  indifference,  or 
rather  reluctance,  with  which  we  listen  to  the 
details  of  Asiatic  warfare— the  conquests  that 
transferred  to  the  Moguls  the  vast  sovereign- 
ties of  India,  or  raised  a  dynasty  of  Manchew 


Tartaro  to  the  Celestial  Empire  of  China.  It 
will  not  do  to  say,  that  we  want  somethii^ 
nobler  in  character,  and  more  exalted  in  in* 
tellect,  than  is  to  be  met  with  amons  thoea 
murderous  Orientals — that  there  is  notniug  to 
interest  in  the  contentions  of  mere  force  and 
violence ;  and  that  it  requires  no  very  fine- 
drawn reasoning  to  explain  why  we  should 
turn  with  disgust  from  the  story,  if  it  had 
been  preserved,  of  the  savage  anrajrs  which 
have  drenched  the  sands  of  Africa  or  the  rocks 
of  New  Zealand — through  lon^  generations  of 
murder — ^with  the  blood  of  their  brutifth  popu- 
lation. This  may  be  true  enough  of  Mada- 
cascar  or  Dshomy ',  but  it  does  not  s^^ly  to 
the  case  before  us.  The  nations  of  Asia  gene- 
rally-—at  least  those  composing  its  great  states 
— were  undoubtedly  more  polished  than  those 
of  Europe,  during  all  the  period  that  preceded 
their  recent  connection.  Their  warnon  were 
as  brave  in  the  field,  their  statesmen  more 
subtle  and  politic  in  tne  cabinet :  In  the  arts 
of  iuxnry,  and  all  the  elegancies  of  civil  life, 
they  were  immeasurably  superior;  in  inge- 
nuity of  speculation — ^in  literature — in  social 
g»liteness — ^the  comparison  is  still  in  their 
vonr. 

It  has  often  oocurred  to  us,  indeed,  to  con- 
sider what  the  effect  would  have  been  on  tbe 
fate  and  fortunes  df  the  world,  if,  in  the  four- 
teenth, or  fifteenth  century,  when  the  germs 
of  theirpresent  civilisation  were  firat  disdosedi 
the  nations  of  Europe  had  been  introduced  to 
an  intimate  and  friendly  ac<^uaintance  with 
the  great  polished  communities  of  the  East, 
and  had  been  thus  led  to  take  them  for  their 
mastere  in  intellectual  cultivation,  and  their 
models  in  all  the  higher  pursuits  of  geni«& 
polity,  and  art.  The  difierence  in  Obr  socieJ 
and  moral  condition,  it  would  not  perhaps  be 
easy  to  estimate :  But  one  result,  we  conceive, 
would  unquestionably  have  been,  to  make  at 
tatjf^  the  same  deep  interest  in  their  ancient 
story,  which  we  now  feel,  for  similar  reasoiM^ 
in  that  of  the  sterner  barbarians  of  ea  rly  Some, 
or  the  more  imaginative  clans  and  coloaiea 
of  immortal  Greece.  The  experiment,  how- 
ever, though  there  seemed  oftener  than  onoe 
to  be  some  openings  for  it,  was  not  made. 
Our  crusading  ancestors  were  too  rude  them- 
selves to  estimate  or  to  feel  the  value  of  the 
oriental  refindhient  which  presented  itself  to 
their  passing  gaze,  and  too  entirely  occupied 
with  war  and  bigotry,  to  reflect  on  its  causes 
or  eflects ;  and  the  first  naval  adventurers  wha 
opened  up  India  to  our  conunerce,  were  bot)i 
too  few  and  too  far  ofl*  to  communicate  to 
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oojiit^  whtok  migbt  MTe  excited  their  own 
p^miraiioa  j^y  tha  tmie  t^t  our  iutercourse 
JDrit^  (hq^e  r^ions  was  enlarged,  our  own 
mreex  of  inupipYciirieot  had  been  prosperously 
fc^un ;  auid  our  superiority  in  the  art,  or  at 
)^t  w  dtaciplioe  of  war,  having  given  u&  a 
iigaal  advantage  in  the  conflicts  to  which 
Ibat  e^H^nding  intercourse  immediately  led, 
n^K^j^  bicreased  the  ^version  and  disdain 
^ritb^^ich  almost  all  races  of  men  are  apt  to 
lagard  strangers  to  their  blood  and  dissenters 
from  their  creed.  Since  that  time  the  genius 
of  Europe  has  been  steadily  progressive,  whilst 
Ihat  of  Asia  ha^  been  at  least  stationary,  and 
most  probably  retrograde ;  and  the  descendants 
pf  the  feudal  and  predatory  warriors  of  the 
West  have  at  last  attained  a  decided  pre- 
dominancy over  those  of  their  elder  brothers 
in  the  £ast;  to  whom,  at  that  period,  they 
were  unquestionably  inferior  in  elegance  and 
ingenuity,  and  whose  hostilities  were  then 
Gonduoted  on  the  same  system  with  our  own. 
They,  in  short,  have  remained  nearly  where 
they  were ;  while  tee,  beginning  v/ith  the  im- 
prov€fment  of  our  governments  and  military 
discipline,  have  gradually  outstripped  them 
in  all  the  lesser  and  more  ornamental  attain- 
ments in  which  they  originally  excelled. 

This  extraordinary  fact  of  the  stationary  or 
degenerate  condition  of  the  two  oldest  and 
greatest  families  of  mankind — ^those  of  Asia 
Mid  Afri<»,  has  always  appeared  to  us  a  sad 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  those  who  believe  in 
the  general  progress  of  the  race,  and  its  con- 
stant advancement  towards  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion. Two  or  three  thousand  years  ago,  those 
Tast  communities  were  certainly  in  a  happier 
aad  more  prosperous  state  than  they  are  now; 
aod  in  many  of  them  we  know  that  their  most 
powerful  and  flourishing  societies  have  been 
corrupted  and  dissolved^  not  by  any  accidental 
or  extrinsic  disaster,  like  foreign  conquest, 
pestilence,  or  elemental  devastation,  but  by 
vhat  appeared  to  be  the  natural  consequences 
of  that  veVy  greatness  and  refinement  which 
hftd  marked  and  rewarded  their  earlier  exer- 
tions. In  Europe,  hitherto,  the  case  has  cer- 
tainly been  dioerent:  For  though  darkness 
did  {b\\  upon  its  nations  also,  after  the  lights 
$£  Roman  civilisation  were  extin^ished,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  they  did  not  burn  out 
tf  themselves,  but  were  trampled  down  by 
hosts  of  invading  barbarians,  and  that  they 
blazed  out  anew,  with  increased  splendour 
and  power,  when  the  duhiess  of  that  superin- 
oamoent  mass  was  at  length  vivified  by  their 
dontact.  and  animated  by  the  fjermentatioii 
of  that  leaven  which  had  all  along  been  se- 
eieiiy  working  in  its  recesses.  In  Europe 
certainly  there  has  been  a  progress:  And  toe 
more  polished  of  its  present  inhabitants  have 
Bot  only  regained  the  place  which  was  held 
of  old  by  their  illustrious  masters  of  Greece 
apd  Borne,  but  have  plainly  outsone  them  in 
the  most  substantial  and  exalted  of  their  im- 
provements. Far  more  humane  ^nd  refined 
Uum  the  Romans— far  less  giddy  and  turbulent 
and  treacherous  than  the  Oreeks,  they  hare 
guren  a  sseoaiitj  to  life  and  property  tiiiat  was 
3ft 


unknovn  to  .the  earlier  a^s  of  (he  mnJd— 
exalted  the  arts  of  peace  to  a  dignity  with 
which  they  were  never  before  invested ;  and. 
by  the  abolition  of  domestic  servitude,  for  thd 
first  time  extended  to  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion those  higher  capacities  and  enj|oyment9 
which  weie  formerly  engrossed  by  a  few.  By 
the  invention  of  printing,  they  have  made  ail 
knowledge,  not  only  accessible,  but  imperish- 
able ;  and  by  their  improvements  in  the  art 
of  war,  have  efTeclually  secured  themselves 
against  the  overwhelming  calamity  of  bar- 
barous invasion — the  risk  of  subjugation  by 
mere  numerical  or  animal  force :  Whilst  (he 
alternations  of  conciuest  and  defeat  amongst 
civilised  communities,  who  alone  can  now  be 
formidable  to  each  otner,  though  productive 
of  great  local  and  temporary  evil^  may  be 
regarded  on  the  whole  as  one  of  the  means 
of  promoting  and  equalising  the  ^eneiid  civili- 
sation. Rome  polishe<l  and  eiuightened  all 
the  barbarous  nations  she  subdued — and  wap 
herself  polished  and  eidightened  by  her  con- 
quest 0?  ele^t  Greece.  If  the  European 
parts  of  Russia  had  been. subjected  to  the  dor 
minion  of  France,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  loss  of  national  independence  would  have 
been  compensated  by  rapid  advances  bothjg 
liberality  and  refinement ;  and  if,  by  a^ 
more  disastrous,  though  less  improbaolecon- 
tingency,  the  Moscovite  hordes  were  ever  to 
overrun  the  fair  countries  to  the  south-west 
of  them,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  invaders 
would  speedily  pe  softened  and  informed  by 
the  union;  and  be  infected  more  certainly 
than  by  any  other  sort  of  contact,  with  the 
arts  and  the  knowledge  of  the  vanquished. 

All  these  great  advantages,  however — this 
apparently  irrepressible  impulse  to  improve- 
ment— this  security  against  backsliding  and 
(Jecay.  seems  peculiar  to  Europe,*  and  not 
capaole  of  being  communicated,  even  by  her, 
to  the  most  docile  races  of  the  other  Quarters 
of  the  world :  and  it  is  really  extremely  diffi- 
cult  to  explain,  upon  what  are  called  philo* 
sophical  principles,  the  causes  of  this  superi- 
ority. We  should  be  very  glad  to  ascribe  it 
to  our  greater  political  Freedom: — and  no 
doubt,  as  a  secondary  cause,  this  is  among  tho 
most  powerful ;  as  it  is  to  the  maintenance  of 
that  freedom  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  self- 
estimation,  the  feeling  of  honour,  the  general 
equity  of  the  laws,  and  the  substantial  se- 
curity both  from  sudden  revolution  and  from 
capricious  oppression,  which  distinguish  our 
portion  of  the  globe.  But  .we  cannot  briiig 
ourselves  to  regard  this  freedom  as  a  mers 
accident  in  our  nistory,  that  is  not  itself  to  be 
accounted  for,  as  well  as  its  consequences: 
And  when  it  is  said  that  our  greater  stability 


*  When  we  speak  of  Europe,  it  will  be  vindxtr 
stood  that  we  speak,  not  of  the  land,  but  of  .ib# 
people — and  inclade,  therefore,  all  the  aettlemenrs 
and  colonies  of  that  favoured  race,  in  wnatever 
quarter  of  the  globe  they  may  now  be  eatabliahed. 
some  aitnationa  aeem  more,  and  some  leaa,  fevoor- 
ahle  to  the  preaervatioD  of  the  priipnat  ^araotar. 
The  Spaniards  certaiiily  deganeratea  in  Fam— afrf 
the  Dutch  perhapa  in  Batavia  ;f-l>ut  the  Sogjbal 
isipsiDf  we  trust,  naiiDpsired  So  Afficijps. 
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vad  prosperity  is  owing  to  out  greater  freedom, 
We  are  immediately  tempted  to  ask,  by  what 
fjiat  freedom  has  itself  been  produced  ?  In 
tlie  same  way  we  might  ascribe  the  superior 
mildness  ana  humanity  of  our  manners,  the 
ieibated  ferocity  of  our  wars,  and  generally  our 
respect  for  human  life,  to  the  influence  of  a 
Religion  which  teaches  that  all  men  are  eqnsd 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  inculcates  peace  and 
charity  as  the  first  of  our  duties.  But,  besides 
the  startling  contrast  between  the  profligacy, 
treachery,  and  cruelty  of  the  Eastern  Empire 
after  its  conyersion  to  the  true  faith,  and  the 
simple  and  heroic  virtues  of  the  heathen  re- 
public, it  would  still  occur  to  inquire,  how  it 
nas  happened  that  the  nations  of  European 
descent  have  alone  embraced  the  sublime 
truths,  and  adopted  into  their  practice  the 
mild  precepts,  of  Christianity,  while  the  peo- 

Sle  of  the  East  have  uniformly  rejected  and 
isclaimed  them,  as  alien  to  their  character 
and  habits — in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
apostles,  fathers,  and  martyrs,  in  the  primitive 
and  most  effective  periods  of  their  preaching  I 
How,  in  short,  it  has  happened  that  the  sensual 
and  sanguinarjF  creed  ot  Mahomet  has  super- 
.^  fteded  the  pure  and  pacific  doctrines  of  Chris- 
Itianity  in  most  of  those  very  regions  where  it 
was  nrst  revealed  to  mankind,  and  first  es- 
tablished by  the  greatest  of  existing  govern- 
ments 1  Tiie  Christian  revelation  is  no  doubt 
the  most  precious  of  all  Heaven's  gifts  to  the 
benighted  world.  But  it  is  plain,  that  there 
was  a  greater  aptitude  to  embrace  and  to 
profit  by  it  in  the  European  than  in  the  Asiatic 
race.  A  free  government,  in  like  manner,  is 
unquestionably  the  most  valuable  of  all  human 
inventions — the  great  safeguard  of  all  other 
temporal  blessings,  and  the  mainspring  of  all 
intellectual  and  moral  improvement: — But 
suoh  a  government  is  not  the  result  of  a  lucky 
thought  or  happy  casualty ;  and  could  only  be 
established  among[  men  who  had  previously 
learned  both  to  relish  the  benefits  it  secures, 
and  to  understand  the  connection  between  the 
means  it  employs  and  the  ends  at  which  it  aims. 
We  come  then,  though  a  little  reluctantly, 
to  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  a  natural  and  in- 
herent difference  in  the  character  and  temper- 
ament of  the  European  and  the  Aslatio  races 
—consisting,  perhaps  chiefly  in  a  superior 
capacity  of  patient  ana  persevering  thought  in 
the  former — and  displaying  itself,  for  the  most 
part,  in  a  more  sober  ana  robust  understanding, 
and  a  more  reasonable,  principled,  and  inflexi- 
ble morality.  It  is  this  which  has  led  us,  at 
once  to  temper  our  political  institutions  with 
prospective  checks  and  suspicious  provisions 
against  abuses,  and,  in  our  different  orders 
and  deffrees,  to  submit  without  impatience  to 
those  checks  and  restrictions ; — ^to  extend  our 
reasonings  by  repeated  observation  and  ex- 
periment, to  larser  and  laiger  conclusions — 
and  thus  gradually  to  discover  the  paramount 
importance  of  discipline  and  unity  of  purpose 
in  war,  and  of  absolute  security  to  person  and 
propert;^  in  all  peaoeful  pursuits — the  folly  of 
'«U  passionate  and  vindictive  assertion  of  sup- 
T^y  r^Hts  and  pretensions,  and  the  certain 
nooil  ofloogHMNitmued  -injoMioe  on  the  hesds 


of  iu  authors— the  sobsfantlal  ftdi«n1^ge«  41 
honesty  and  fair  dealing  over  the  most  ing8» 
nious  systems  of  trickery  and  fraud  ^-^^aad 
even^-tnough  this  is  the  last  and  hardest,  «• 
well  as  the  most  precious,  of  all  the  leeaafM 
of  reason  and  experience — ^that  the  toleration 
even  of  religious  errors  is  not  only  prui^ent 
and  merciful  in  itself,  and  most  becoming « 
fallible  and  erring  being,  but  is  the  surest 
and  speediest  way  to  compose  religioiis  diff«f* 
ences,  and  to  extinguish  tliat  most  formidablH 
bifiiotry,  and  those  most  pernicious  errors^ 
which  are  fed  and  nourished  by  persecution* 
It  is  the  want  of  this  knowledge,  or  rather  of 
the  capacity  for  attaining  it,  that  oonstitut€« 
the  palpable  inferiority  of  the  Eastern  nioe»2 
and.  in  spite  of  their  fancy,  ingenuity,  ana 
restless  activity,  condemns  them,  it  wouM 
appear  irretrievably,  to  vices  and  suffering 
from  which  nations  in  a  far  ruder  oondition 
are  comparatively  free.    But  we  are  wandei^ 
ing  too  far  from  the  magnificent  Baber  and 
his  commentators, — and  most  now  leave  thesft 
vague  and  general  speculations  for  tlie  &ct* 
and  details  that  lie  before  us. 

Zehir-ed-din  Muhammed,  sumamed  Babev^ 
or  the  Tiger,  was  one  of  tlife  descendants  of 
Zengiskhan  and  of  Tamerlane :  and  though 
inheriting  only  the  small  kingdom  of  Fei^^- 
hana  in  Bocharia,  ultimately  extended  his 
dominions  by  conquest  to  Delhi  and  the 
greater  part  of  Hindostan ;  and  transmitted  to 
his  famous  descendants,  Akber  and  Aureng^ 
zebe,  the  magnificent  empire  of  the  Mogula. 
He  was  born  in  1482,  and  died  in  1530. 
Though  passing  the  greater  part  of  his  tioM 
in  desperate  military  expeditions,  he  was  an 
educated  and  accomplished  man ;  an  elegant 
poet ;  a  minute  and  fastidious  critic  in  all  tka 
niceties  and  elegances  of  diction ;  a  cnriont 
and  exact  observer  of  the  statistical  phene* 
mena  of  every  region  he  entered  ;  a  great  ad- 
mirer  of  beautiful  prospects  and  fine  flowers ; 
and,  though  a  devoted  Mahometan  in  hia 
way,  a  very  resolute  and  jovial  drinker  of 
wine.  Good-humoured,  brave,  munifioent| 
sapacions,  and  frank  in  his  character^  he 
might  have  been  a  Henry  IV.  if  his  training 
had  been  in  Europe^ — and  even  as  he  is,  is 
less  stained,  perhaps  by  the  Asiatic  vices  of 
craelty  and  perfidy  than  any  other  in  the  liflt 
of  her  conquerors.  The  work  before  us  is  a 
faithful  translation  q{  his  own  account  of  hie 
life  and  transactions ;  written,  with  some  cob* 
siderable  blanks,  up  to  the  year  1508,  in  the 
form  of  a  narrative— and  continued  aftev- 
wards,  as  a  journal,  till  1629.  It  is  luee 
illustrated  by  the  most  intelligent,  learned, 
and  least  pedantic  notes  we  have  ever  seea 
annexed  to  such  a  performance ,  and  by  two 
or  three  introductory  dissertations,  more  oleei^ 
masterly,  and  full  of  instruction  than  any 'it 
has  ever  been  our  lot  to  peruse  on  the  history 
or  geography  of  the  East.  The  translatioa 
was  b^un  by  the  late  very  learned  and  eo* 
terprising  Dr.  Leyden.  It  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  whole  of  the  valuable  oomp 
mentarjr  added  by  Mr.  W.  Erskine,  en  the 
solicitationof  the  Hon.  Mountitewait  E^hin^ 
stone  and  Sif  Jplm  Makekn,  the  ^wn.  jn^ 


«£  the  Talne  or  exocution  of  such  a  ^rork.  TJ 
fffMiter  ]part  of  the  trauslation  was  fimshed 
isd  tmiMmitted  to  this  oouiitry  in  1817 ;  but 
Win  only  committed  to  the  press  in  the  coarse 
of  last  year. 

The  preface  contains  a  learned  account  of 
the  Turki  language,  (in  which  these  memoirs 
were  written  J  the  prevailing  tongue  of  Cen- 
tral Asia^  and  of  which  the  (>nstantinopolitan 
Tai^ish  IB  one  of  the  most  corrupted  dialects^ 
— some  valuable  corrections  of  Sir  William 
Jones^  notices  of  the  Institutes  of  Taimur, — 
and  a  Yery  clear  explanation  of  the  method 
•nployed  in  the  translation,  and  the  various 
Mps  by  which  the  great  ai fficulties  of  the 
task  were  relieved.  The  first  Introduction, 
howeverj  contains  much  more  valuable  mat- 
ters :  It  IS  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  great 
Tartar  tribes,  who,  under  the  denomination 
©f  the  Turki,  the  Moghul,  and  the  Mandshur 
rac^s,  may  oe  said  to  occupy  the  whole  vast 
extent  of  Asia,  north  of  Hmdostan  and  part 
of  Persia,  and  westward  from  China.  Of 
these,  the  Mandshurs,  who  have  long  been 
the  sovereigns  of  China,  possess  the  countries 
nnnriediately  to  the  north  and  east  of  that 
ancient  empire — the  Turki,  the  regions  imme- 
diately to  tne  north  and  westward  of  India 
and  Persia  Proper,  stretching  round  the  Cas- 
pian, and  advancing,  by  the  Constantinopoli- 
tan  tribes,  considerably  to  the  southeast  of 
Europe.  The  Moghuls  lie  principally  be- 
tween the  other  two.  These  three  tribes 
Speak,  it  would  appear,  totally  different  lan- 
guages—the name  of  Tartar  or  Tatar,  by 
which  thejr  are  eenerallv  designated  in  Eu- 
rope, not  being  acSnowledged  by  any  of  them, 
and  appearing  to  have  been  appropriated  only 
to  a  small  clan  of  Moghuls.  The  Huns,  who 
desolated  the  declining  empire  under  Altila*, 
are  thought  by  Mr.  Erskme  to  have  been 
of  the  Moghul  race;  and  Zengiskhan,  the 
mighty  conqueror  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
1«rafl  certainly  of  that  family.  Tlieir  princes, 
however,  were  afterwards  blended,  by  family 
alliances,  with  those  of  the  Turki;  and  sev- 
eral of  them,  reigning  exclusively  over  con- 
quered tribes  of  that  descent,  came  gradually 
though  of  proper  Moghul  ancestry,  to  reckon 
themselves  as  Turki  sovereigns.  Of  this  de- 
scription was  Taimur  Beg,  or  Tamerlane, 
whose  family,  thou£;h  descended  from  Zengis, 
had  long  been  settled  in  the  Tutki  kingdom 
of  Samarkand ;  and  from  him  the  illustrious 
Baber,  the  hero  of  the  work  before  us,  a 
decided  Turki  in  language,  character,  and 
prejudices,  was  lineally  sprung.  The  relative 
"Audition  of  these  enterprising  nations,  and 
rtieir  more  peaceful  brethren  in  the  south, 
^nnot  be  more  clearly  or  accurately  described 
than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Erskine :—    _ 

*  The  learned  translator  conceives  that  the  sup- 
posed name  of  this  famous  barbarian  was  trulvonly 
the  denomination  of  his  office.  It  is  known  that  he 
jneeeeded  his  uncle  in  ibe  i{ov«mment,  thoaah 
there  were  children  of  his  alive.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  heorigiimllv  sastlmad  awbonly  in 

Si  e)liirscf«r  of  tbev  gotnl»ii ;  and  the  word  Ata- 
,  k  Tirtar,  signiiieB  gnsnUM,  or  fiMst  parsmw 


*'  Tk*  wMe  of  Asia  mmf  he  conndend  ••  din* 
ded  into  two  parte  b^  the  arest  chain  of  moantaina 
which  mns  from  Chma  and  the  Birmsn  Empire  oq 
the  east,  to  the  Btack  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  west.  Prom  the  eastward,  where  it  ie  of 
great  breadth,  it  keeps  a  north^weateriy  course, 
rising  in  hei^t  as  it  advances,  and  forming  the  hiU 
coontries  of  Ass&m,  Bootan,  Nepil,  Sirinagar, 
Tibet,  and  LadBk.  It  encloses  tlie  valley  of  Kaah* 
mtr,  near  which  it  seems  to  have  gained  its  g reatesCi 
height,  and  thence  proceeds  westward,  passing  to 
the  north  of  Peshawer  and  Kabul,  after  whidi  il. 
appears  to  break  into  a  variety  of  smaller  ranges 
of  hills  that  proceed  in  a  westerly  and  south-west- 
erly direction,  generally  terminating  in  the  province 
of  Khoras&n.  Near  Herat,  in  that  province,  the 
mountains  sink  away ;  bat  the  range  appears  to 
rise  again  near  Meshhed.  and  is  by  some  consid* 
ered  as  resaming  its  course,  ninnina  to  the  south 
of  the  Caspian  and  bounding  Masefioeran,  whence 
it  proceeds  on  through  Armenia,  and  thence  into 
Asia  Minor,  finding  irs  termination  in  the  moun- 
tains of  ancient  Lycia.  This  immense  ranffe,  which 
some  consider  as  terminating  at  Herfit,  while  it  di« 
video  Bengal,  Hindustan,  the  Penjab,  Afghanieiin, 
Persia,  and  part  of  the  Turkish  territory,  from  the 
couiitnr  of  the  Moghul  and  TGrki  tritiea,  %^ich, 
with  few  exceptions,  occopy  the  whole  extent  of 
country  from  the  borders  of  China  to  the  aea  of 
Asof,  may  also  be  considered  as  separating  in  its 
whole  course,  nations  of  comparative  civiliBation» 
from  uncivilised  tribea.  To  the  sooth  of  this  range, 
if  we  perhaps  except  some  part  of  the  Afghin  ler» 
ritory,  which,  indeed,  may  rather  be  held  as  part 
of  the  nn^e  itself  than  as  sooth  of  it,  there  is  no 
nation  which,  at  some  period  or  other  of  its  history, 
has  not  been  the  seat  of  a  powerful  empire,  and  of 
all  those  arts  and  refinements  of  life  which  attend 
a  nsmerons  and  wealthy  population,  when  pio^ 
tected  by  a  ffovernment  that  permits  the  fancies  an4 
energies  of  ine  human  mind  to  follow  their  natural 
bias.  The  deffrees  of  civilisation  and  of  happinesH 
possessed  in  thesS  various  regions  may  have  been 
extremely  different ;  but  many  of  the  comforts  of 
wealth  and  abundance,  and  no  small  share  of  the 
higher  treasures  of  cultivated  judamenc  and  iinagi* 
nation,  must  have  been  enjoyed  by  natione  that 
could  produce  the  various  systems  of  Indian  phi* 
losophy  and  science,  a  drama  so  polished  as  the 
Sakontalfl,  a  poet  like  Ferdonsi,  or  a  moralist  like 
Sadi.  While  to  the  south  of  this  rente  we  evanr 
where  see  flourishing  cities,  cultivated  fields,  mim 
all  the  forms  of  a  regular  government  and  policy, 
to  the  north  of  it,  if  we  except  Chine  and  the  coun* 
tries  to  the  south  of  the  Sirr  or  Jaxanes,  and  along 
its  banks,  we  find  tribes  who,  down  to  the  present 
day,  wander  over  their  extensive  reipons  as  their 
forefiithers  did,  Kitie  if  at  all  moreremied  than  they 
appeer  to  have  been  at  the  verv  dawn  of  history* 
Their  flocks  are  still  their  wealth,  their  oamp  their 
city,  and  the  same  government  exists  of  separate 
chiefs,  who  are  not  much  exalted  in  luxury  or 
information  above  the  oommonest  of  their  subjects 
around  them/' 

These  genera!  reraarics  are  followed  op  by 
an  exact  and  most  luminons  geomphica? 
enumeration  of  all  the  branches  of  Hiis  great 
northern  family, — accompanied  with  histori- 
cal notices,  and  very  interesting  elucidations 
of  variooa  passages  both  in  ancient  aud 
modem  writers.  The  following  obserratimw 
are  of  more  extensive  application  :— 

'*  The  general  state  of  society  which  prevailed 
in  the  age  of  Baber,  within  the  countries  that  have 
been  described,  will  be  much  better  understood 
from  a  perusal  of  the  following  Memoirs  than  from 
any  prefatory  observations  that  could  be  oflered. 
It  IS  evident  that,  in  ooass<taenee  Sf  thei|lMs^f^ 
which  had  hii»ilfti^sAthtfasys<fia»iar 
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i9gnt  of  comfim,  and  perkaiM  sdU  mon  of  ela* 
gmea  and  dviliiy,  prowibd  in  the  to«rM.  TIm 
iHm>I«  age  of  Baber,  however,  waa  one  of  great 
oenfttsion.  Nothing  contribated  ae  maoh  tofuro- 
daee  ihe  eonetaat  warn,  and  eventuai  devaaiation 
af  the  countrj,  whieh  ihe  Memoira  exhibit,  aa  the 
ivant  of  tmne  fixed  rule  of  Succeitnn  to  the  Tkrame, 
The  ideae  of  regal  deeeent,  according-to  prtinogem- 
tare,  were  very  indiatinci,  aa  ia  the  case  in  all  Ori- 
ental, and,  in  genemi,  in  all  purely  deapoiic  kifw- 
domw.  When  the  aocccaaion  to  the  crown,  lihe 
«f«ry  thing  eled,  ia  eubjeet  to  the  will  of  the  prince, 
on  hia  death  it  neoeaearil]^  becoinea  the  aubject  of 
ontention ;— «nce  the  will  of  a  dead  king  ia  of 
much  leaa  eonaequence  than  the  intriguea  of  an 
able  miniater,  or  the  sword  of  a  aucceaaful  com- 
mander. It  is  the  privile^  of  liberty  and  of  law 
•lone  to  beatow  equal  security  on  the  rights  of  the 
■lonarch  and  of  the  people.  The  death  of  the 
ablest  aoTereiffn  waa  only  the  aignal  for  a  general 
war.  The  dirorent  partiea  at  court,  or  in  the  harem 
af  the  prinoe,  eapouaed  the  cause  of  different  com- 

Etitora,  and  every  neighbouring  potentate  believed 
naelf  to  be  perfeotljr  justified  m  marching  to  seise 
bis  portion  of  the  spoil.  In  the  course  of  the  Me- 
moirs, we  ehall  fina  that  the  grandees  of  the  court, 
while  they  take  their  place  by  the  aide  of  the  candi- 
date of  ibeir  choice,  do  not  appear  to  believe  that 
ideliiy  to  him  ia  any  very  neceasary  virtue.  The 
nobility,  unable  to  prrediet  the  evenie  of  one  twelve- 
VMBih,  deffenerate  intoa  eet  of  selfiab,  catculatinff , 
Aough  peraapa  brave  partiaana.  Rank,  and  wealth, 
and  preaent  enjojmeot,  become  their  idola.  The 
prinee  feels  the  influenoa  of  the  general  want  of 
atafailipr,  and  ia  himself  educated  in  the  looae  princi- 
plea  of  an  adventurer.  In  all  about  him  he  sees 
asereiy  the  instrunMnts  of  his  power.  The  aubject, 
aaeing  the  prinoe  conanlt  onlj  his  pleasures,  learns 


his  part  to  oonanlt  only  hia  private  eonvcnienco. 
in  auch  societiea,  the  ateadineas  of  principle  that 
iowa  from  the  love  of  right  and  of  our  country 


can  have  ao  place.  It  moy  be  qneationed  whether 
the  prevalence  of  the  Mahommedan  leligion,  by 
•sraliowiiqf  up  civil  in  raligkms  distinctions,  has  not 
a  tendency  to  mcMase  this  indifferonee  to  eonntry, 
wherever  it  is  establiahed.*' 

**  That  the  fashieas  of  the  East  are  unchanged, 
ia,  in  general,  certainly  true ;  becauae  the  climate 
and  the  despotism,  from  the  one  or  ether  of  which 
a  vtanr  large  paoponion  of  them  ariaea,  have  con- 
jinnea  ihe  aame.  Yet  one  who  ofaaenrea  the  way 
in  which  a  Mussulman  of  tank  s^ds  his  .day,  mill 
be  led  to  auspect  that  the  maxim  has  aometimes 
been  adopted  with  too  httle  limitation.  Take  the 
flsample  of  hia  pipe  and  hia  coffee.  TheKallinn, 
or  Httkki,  ia  aeUom  out  of  hia  hand ;  while  the 
ooiee-cap  nakea  ita  appearance  every  hour,  as  if 
it  oontainad  m  naeeasary  of  Me:  Perhape  there  are 
no  eiqoymenta  the  loaa  of  which  he  would  feel 
■Mm  aaverely ;  or  which,  were  we  to  judge  only 
hy  the  iifoquenoy  of  t'he  call  for  tbem,  we  should 
■iMooe  to  have  entered  firom  a  mors  remote  pe- 
riod into  the  system  of  Asiatic  life.  Yet  we  know 
that  the  one  (which  has  indeed  become  a  necessary 
of  life  to  evanr  ciaas  of  Mussolmana)  oonld  not  have 
keen  ei^ioyed  befere  the  diaoovery  of  America ; 
nod  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  other 
was  not  introduced  into  Arabia  from  Africa,  where 
eoffee  ia  indigenous,  previously  to  the  sixteenth 
eentorv  ;*  and  what  marks  the  circumstance  more 
itinn^ly,  both  of  these  habita  hasn  ibracd  thek 
jmft  ittfpMoof  the  KBonatrances  of  the  rigorista 
in  religion.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  fbrtunaie 
for  Baber  had  they  prevailed  in  his  age,  as  they 
Mghc  have  diverted  nim  from  the  immoderate  use 
frst  of  wine,  and  afterwards  of  deleterious  drugs, 
Whick  ruined  hia  constitution,  and  hiMened onhls 
#nd. 


ne  FtM,  or 
oitaQ  nMBliQDed. 


^4«iafah«it 


"The/  aeem,"  aaya Mr.  Erskine,  **t»havebaa9 
a  eolleoium  of  the  old  uaagea  01*1110  Monhul  irib«a» 
comprabeoding  aoroe  ralea  of  atate  andoenmoii|(« 
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and  some  injunctions  ibr  the  punishment  of  pariie* 
ular  crimes.  The  punishments  were  only  two-* 
death  and  the  bastinado* ;  the  number  of  blows  ex- 
tending from  seven  to  seven  hundred.  Iliere  ii 
someimng  very  Chinese  in  the  whole  of  ike  Mo* 
ghul  ayatem  ot  punishment,  even  prinoaa  advanoedl 
m  years,  and  in  command  of  large  armies,  bemg 
punished  by  bastinado  wiih  a  stick,  by  their  failier'a 
orders.t  Whether  they  received  their  usage  in  this 
respect  from  the  Chinese,  or  communicated  it  to 
them,  is  not  very  certain.  As  the  whole  body  of 
their  laws  or  customs  was  fonned  before  the  intna- 
duction  of  the  Mussulman  religion,  and  waa  pr6bn* 
biy  in  many  resiMcts  inconsistent  with  the  Kotan, 
as,  for  instance,  in  allowing  the  use  of  the  blood  of 
animals,  and  in  the  extent  of  toleration  granted  to 
other  religions,  it  gradually  fell  into  decay.*' 

The  present  Moghul  tribes,  it  is  addetl^ 
punish  most  ofiezices  by  fines  of  cattle.  The 
art  of  war  in  the  days  of  Baber  bad  not  been 
Tenr  greatly  maturea ;  and  though  matchlocks 
and  unwieldy  cannon  had  been  recently  in- 
troduced from  the  West,  the  arms  chiefly 
relied  on  were  still  the  bow  and  the  spear, 
the  sabre  and  the  battle-axe.  Mining  waa 
practised  in  sieges,  and  cavalrv  seems  to  have 
fonned  the  least  cousideiable  part  of  the 
armv. 

There  is  a  second  Introduction,  containing 
a  dear  and  brief  abstract  of  the  histor}'  el 
those  remona  fmm  the  time  of  Tamerlane  to 
that  of  Baber, — together  with  an  excellent 
Memoir  on  the  auneiced  map,  and  an  accoimt 
of  the  hills  and  rivers  of  Bokara,  of  which  It 
would  be  idle  to  attempt  any  abstract. 

As  to  the  Memoirs  themselves,  we  have 
already  said  that  we  think  it  in  vain  to  re- 
commend them  as  a  portion  of  History  .with 
which  our  readers  should  be  acquainted,-^ 
or  consequently  to  aim  at  presentinff  them 
with  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  an  abstiacti 
or  connected  account  of  the  events  they  so 
minutely  detail.  All  that  we  propose  to  do, 
therefore,  is,  to  extract  a  few  of  the  traita 
which  aj^pear  to  us  the  most  striking  an4 
characteristic,  and  to  endeavour,  in  a  very 
short  compass,  to  give  an  idea  of  whatevef 
curiosity  or  interest  the  work  possesses.  The 
most  remarkable  thing  about  it,  or  at  least 
that  which  first  strikes  us,  is  the  simDlicity 
of  the  style,  and  the  good  sense,  varied  Itnow- 
ledge,  and  extraordinary  industry  of  the  ro\'a^ 
author.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  believe  taal 
it  is  the  work  of  an  Asiatic,  a^  a  soverei^ 
Thotigh  copiously,  and  rather  difiusely  writ- 
ten, it  is  perfectly  free  from  the  ornamental 
vernosity,  the  eternal  metaphor,  and  puerile 
exagxerations  of  most  Oriental  compositions ; 
and  though  savouring  so  far  of  rojaltv  as  to 
abound  in  descriptions  of  dresses  ana  cere- 
monies, is  yet  occupied  in  the  main  with  con-  . 
cems  ^eatly  too  rational  and  humble  to  be. 
much  m  £Lyour  with  mooArchs.  As  a  ape«i* 
meo  of  the  odyentunNis  life  of  the  cbiefigim 


*  D*Herbehit,  0iMioih.  Otiant.  art.  TmHe. 
t'iliBt.  4a  Titnvr  B^,  vol  ii.  ff.  »T.<MSk««; 
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«f  tkMfr  dft^  and  of  BA^^i  maimer  el  de- 
•eribuig^  it,  we  iBa3r  pass  at  onee  to  his  aooomit 
#f  hie-  being  besieged  in  Samarkand,  and  tbe 
particulars  of  his  fiight  after  he  was  obliged 
to  abandon  it : — 

*  *'  During  the  eontiimtnce  of  the  dege,  the  rounds 
of  the  rsm{mrt  were  re^ruHirly  gone,  bnee  every 
•iffbr,  flomeiimes  by  Kasim  Beg,  and  sometimes  by 
Otner  Beigs  and  cnptains.  From  the  Firoieh  gate 
f^  the  8heikh*Zadeh  gate,  we  were  able  to  go  along 
the  ramparts  on  horseback ;  everywhere  else  we 
were  obliged  to  go  on  foot.  Setting  oat  in  the 
heci fining  of  the  night,  it  was  morning  before  we 
lisa  completed  our  ronnds. 

**  One  day  Sheib&rri  Khan  made  an  attack  be- 
tween the  fron  rale  and  that  of  the  Sheikh- Zadeh. 
As  I  was  with  the  reverse,  1  immedietety  ted  them 
te  the  quarter  that  was  attacked,  without  attending 
to  the  Washing-green  gate  or  the  Needle  makers* 

Sue.  That  same  day,  from  the  top  of  the  Sheikh- 
Eideb*s  gateway,  I  struck  a  palisn  white  coloured 
horse  an  excellent  shot  vrith  my  cross-bow  t  it  fell 
dsad  the  moment  my  arrow  touched  it ;  but  in  the 
laeanwhile  they  had  made  such  a  vigorous  attack, 
near  the  Camera  Neck,  that  they  enected  a  lodg- 
niient  dose  under  the  rampart.  Being  hotly  engaged 
in  repelfing  the  %nemy  where  I  was,  I  had  enter- 
tained no  apprehensionsof  danger  oir  the  other  side, 
where  they  had  prepared  and  brought  with  them 
twenty-five  or  twenty-six  scaling-ladders,  each  of 
tlieni  so  broad  that  two  and  three  men  could  mount 
•»breast.  He  had  placed  in  ambush,  opposite  to 
the  city- wall,  seven  or  eight  hundred  chosen  men 
with  these  ladders,  between  the  Ironsmiths'  and 
Necdlemakers'  gates,  while  he  himself  moved  to 
the  other  side,  and  made  a  false  attack.  Our  atten- 
tion ¥ras  entirely  drawn  off  to  this  attack  ;  and  the 
men  in  ambush  no  sooner  saw  the  works  opposite 
to  them  empty  of  defenders,  by  the  watch  having 
left  them,  than  they  rose  from  the  place  where  thev 
bad  lain  in  ambush,  advanced  with  extreme  speed, 
and  applied  their  scaling-ladders  all  at  once  between 
the  two  gates  that  have  been  mentioned,  exactly 
Opposite  to  Muhammed  MazTd  Terkban's  house. 
The  Begs  who  were  on  guard  had  only  two  or 
three  of^their  servants  and  attendants  about  them. 
29everiheles8  Kuch  Bee,  Muhammed  Kuli  Kochin, 
Shah  Sufi,  and  another  brave  cavalier,  boldly  assail- 
ed them,  and  displayed  signal  heroism.  Some  of 
the  enemv  had  already  mounted  the  wall,  and 
several  others  were  in  the  act  of  scaling  it,  when 
the  four  persons  who  have  been  mentioned  arrived 
on  the  spot,  fell  upon  them  sword  in  harid,  with  the 
greatest  bravery,  and  dealing  out  furious  blows 
around  them,  drove  tlie  assailants  back  over  the 
i^aH,  and  put  them  to  flight.  Kuch  Beg  distin- 
guished himself  above  all  the  rest;  and  this  was 
■n  exploit  forever  to  be  cited  to  his  honour.  He 
twice  during  thb  siege  performed  excellent  service 
by  bis  valour. 

"It  was  now  the  season  of  the  ripening  of  the 
groin,  and  nobody  had  brought  in  any  new  corn. 
As  the  siege  bad  drawn  out  to  great  len^^th,  the  in 


habitants  were  reduced  to  extreme  distress,  and 
things  came  to  such  a  pass,  that  the  poor  and  meaner 
son  were  forced  to  feed  on  dogs*  and  asses*  flesh. 
Grain  for  the  horses  l>ecoming  scarce,  they  were 
obliged  to  be  fed  on  the  leaves  of  trees ;  and  it  was 
ascertained  from  ezoerience,  that  the  leaves  of  the 
mulberry  and  blacswood  answered  best.  Many 
used  the  shavings  and  raspings  of  wood,  which 
they  soaked  in  water,  and  oave^  to  their  horses. 
For  three  or  four  months  Sheibani  Khan  did  not 
approach  the  fortress,  but  blockaded  it  at  some  dis- 
tance on  all  sides,  changing  hia  ground  from  lime 
to  lime. 

*'  The  ancients  have  said,  that  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  fortress,  s  head,  two  hands,  and  two  (bet  are 
necessary.  The  head  is  a  captain,  tho  two  hands 
are  two  Irieodiy  ibrces  thai  must  advance  from  op- 
iesite  sidea;  the  two  ieei  ue  waier  and  stores  of 


provMeBwiih]ii.thsfiMt.  I  feohed^  fbr  sid  sad  «i» 
sistance  from  the  princes  my  neighbours ;  but  ea<^ 
of  them  had  his  attention  fixed  oo  some  oiher  oh« 
ject.  For  example,  Saltan  Husssia  Miraa  wss  un* 
doubtedly  a  brave  sod  experieneed  monarch,  yet 
neither  did  he  give  ros  assistsiicei  nor  uvea  seioMi 
an  ambaasador  to  eocoorage  rae." 

He  18  obliged,  in  oonse(}uence,  to  CTacuato 
the  citV;  and  movea  off  privately  in  the  nighk 
The  following  account  of  his  fhgfaA,  ^e  thinky 
ia  eartremely  picturesque  and  interesting. 

**  Having  entangled  ourselves  among  the  great 
branches  of  the  canals  of  the  Soghd,  during  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  we  lost  our  way,  and  after 
encountering  many  diflicuhies  we  paaaed  Khwiijeh 
Dtdar  about  dawn.  By  the  time  <w  early  mommg 
prayers,  we  arrived  at  the  hillock  of  Karbogh,  ana 
passing  it  on  the  north  below  the  villnge  of  Kfierdek, 
we  made  for  Ilan-utt.  On  the  road,  I  had  a  race 
with  Kamber  Ali  and  Kasim  Beg.  My  horse  got 
the  lead.  As  I  turned  round  on  my  seat  to  ^ee 
how  far  I  had  left  them  behind,  mv  aaddle-girth 
being  slack,  the  saddle  turned  round,  and  I  came 
to  thej[TOond  right  on  my  head.  Although  I  im- 
mediately sprang  up  and  mounted,  yet  I  did  not 
recover  the  full  possession  of  my  faculties  till  the 
evening,  end  the  world,  end  alt  thst  occurred  at  the 
dme,  paased  before  my  eyes  and  apprehension  like 
a  dream,  or  a  phantasy,  and  disappeared.  The 
time  of  afternoon  prayers  was  past  ere  we  reached 
Ilan-utt,  where  we  alighted,  and  having  killed  a 
horse,  cut  him  up,  and  dressed  slices  of  his  flesh ; 
we  stsyed  a  little  time  to  rest  our  horses,  then 
mounting  sgain,  before  day-break  we  alighted  at 
the  village  of  Khaliteh.  From  Khalileh  we  pro- 
ceeded to  Dizak.  At  that  time  Taher  Dnidai,  tbv 
son  of  Hafez  Muhammed  Beg  Doldai,  was  governor 
of  Dizak.  Here  we  found  nics  fiit  flesh,  bread  of 
fine  flour  well  baked,  sweet  melons,  and  excellent 
grapes  in  great  abundance;  thus  nassing  from  the 
extreme  of  famine  to  plenty,  and  from  an  estste  of 
danger  and  calamity  to  peace  and  ease. 

••In  my  whole  life.  I  never  enjoyed  myself  so* 
much,  nor  st'any  period  of  it  foh  So  sensibly  the 
pleasures  of  peace  snd  plenty.  Enjoyment  af)er' 
suffering,  abundance  after  want,  come  with  in- 
creased relish,  and  afford  more  exquisite  delight.  I 
have  four  or  five  times,  in  the  course  of  my  life, 
psssed  in  a  similar  manner  from  distress  to  esse^ 
and  from  a  stste  of  suffering  to  enjoyment :  but  thie 
was  the  first  time  thst  I  had  ever  been  delivered  tut 
once  from  the  injuries  of  ray  enemy,  and  the  pros* 
sure  of  hunger,  and  passed  to  the  ease  of  security, 
and  the  pleasures  of  plenty.  Having  rested  ana 
enjoyed  ourselves  two  or  mieti  dsysin  Dtsak,  we 
proceeded  on  to  Uratippa. 

**  Dekhatis  one  of  the  hill-distriets  of  Uraiippe. 
It  lies  on  the  skirts  of  a  very  high  meontain,  imme*' 
diately  on  passing  which  you.conie  on  the  country 
of  Masikha.  The  inhabitants,  though  Surts,  hsve 
larjse  flocks  of  sheep,  and  horde  of  mares,  like  thO' 
Turks.  The  sheep  belonging  to  Dekhat  m^f 
amount  to  forty  thousand.  We  took  up  our  lodg* 
im  in  the  peasants*  houses.  I  lived  st  the  house 
ofone  of  the  head  men  of  the  place.  He  wa*  an 
aged  roan,  seventy  or  eighty  years  old«  His  mother 
was  still  alive,  and  had-  attained  an  extreme  old 
ace,  being  at  this  time  a  hundred  and  eleven  yeais 
oUl.  One  of  this  faidy*s  relations  had  accompanied 
tho  army  of  Taimur  Beg,  when  it  invaded  Hin« 
dusi&n.  The  cireumsiaooes.remsined  fresh  in  her 
memory,  and  she  olien  told  us  storiee  on  thai  sub* 
ject.  In  I  he  district  of  Dekhst  alone,  there  stiK 
were  of  (his  lady's  children,  grandchildren,  grea*« 
ffrandebildren,  and  groat-great-grandchildren,  le 
Uie  number  of  ninety-six  persons;  and  including 
those  de^ssed,  the  whole  amounted  to  two  huu* 
dred.  One  of  her  greai-grandehihlrsn  was  at  thit 
time  a  young  man  of  twenty-five  or  twenty-sis 
years  oi  aga^  wiUl  a  &m  hmk  hiauL    While  1 
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fmtfcmli»dinDelih«,T  wasaccufffomedtowalk  on 

fe^V  n\\  abottt  ihe  biUii  in  the  newhbourhood.    1 

gc^nerally  went  out  borefoot,  nnd.  from  this  hsbii 

ol  ^Alking  barefoot,  I  soon  found  that  our  feet  be- 

came  so  hardened  that  we  did  not  mind  rock  or 

0Lotm  in  the  least.    In  one  of  these  walks,  between 

afternoon  and  evening  prayers,  we  met  a  man  who 

waa  going  with  a  cow  in  a  narrow  road.    I  asked 

him  ilie  way.    He  anawered,  Keep  your  eye  frxed 

on  the  cow ;  and  do  not  lose  siffht  of  her  till  you 

come  to  the  issue  of  the  road,  when  you  will  know 

your  ground.  Khwajeh  Asedulla,  who  was  with  me, 

enjoyed^  the  joke,  observing.  What  would  become 

of  us  wise  men,  were  the  cow  to  lose  her  way  f 

*'  It  was  wonderfully  cold,  and  the  wind  of  Ha* 
derwish  had  here  lost  none  of  its  Tiolence,  and 
blew  keen.  So  excessive  waa  the  cold,  that  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days  we  lost  two  or  three 
persons  from  its  severity.  I  required  to  bathe  on 
account  of  my  religious  purifications ;  and  went 
down  for  that  purpose  to  a  rivulet,  which  was  frozen 
on  the  banks,  out  not  in  the  middle,  from  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  current.  I  plunged  mvself  into  ihe 
water,  and  dived  sixteen  times.  I'he  extreme 
chilliness  of  the  water  quite  penetrated  me." 
*'  It  was^now  spring,  and  intelligence  was  brought 
.  that  Sbeibani  Khan  was  advancing  sgainst  Uraiippa. 
As  Dekhat  was  in  the  low  country,  I  passea  by 
Abborden  and  Amani,  and  cam^  to  the  hill  country 
of  Mastkha.  Abburden  is  a  Tillage  which  lies  at 
the  foot  of  Masikha.  Beneath  Abburden  is  a  spring, 
and  close  by  the  spring  is  a  tomb.  From  this 
spring,  towards  the  upland,  the  country  belongs  to 
Masikha,  hut  downwards  from  the  spring  it  de- 
pends on  Yelghar.  On  a  stone  which 'is  on  the 
brink  of  this  spring,  on  one  of  its  sides,  I  caused 
the  following  verses*  lo  be  inscribed  :— 

1  have  heard  that  the  exalted  Jr.imhid 

Tascrlbed  on  a  stone  hestde  a  foontaln, 

*Many  a  man  like  urn  baa  rested  by  this  fonntaln, 

And  dienppeared  In  the  twinklinj;  of  an  eye  I 

Should  we  conquer  the  whole  world  by  our  manhood 

and  Btreugih, 
Yet  could  we  not  carry  it  with  us  to  the  gnrt.' 

In  this  hill-country,  the  practice  of  cutting  verses 
wnd  other  iDscriptMiis  on  the  rocks  is  extremely 
common.'^ 

After  this,  he  contrives  partly  to  retrieve 
his  affairs,  by  uniting  himself  with  a  warlike 
Khan  of  his  family,  and  takes  the  field  with 
a  considerable  force  a^inst  Tambol.  The 
following  aocoant  of  a  night  skirmish  reminds 
us  of  the  chivalroas  doings  of  the  heroes  of 
Froissart : — 

^'  Jast  before  the  dawn,  while  o>***  'Tien  were  still 
enjoying  themselves  in  sleep,  Kamber  Ali  Beg 
galtoped  UD,  exclaimtng,  *  The  enemy  are  upon  iis— 
rouse  up!*  Having  spoken  these  words,  without 
balling  a  moment,  he  passed  on.  I  had  gone  to 
sleep,  as  was  my  custom  even  in  times  of  securiiv, 
without  taking  off  my  j«8«ia,  or  frock,  and  instantly 
arose,  girt  on  my  sabre  and  quiver,  and  mounted 
my  horse.  My  stsndard-bearer  seised  the  standard, 
but  witboot  having  lime  to  tie  on  the  horse-tail  and 
colours;  but,  taking  the  banner-staff  in  his  hand 
just  as  it  was,  leaped  on  horsebaek,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  quarter  from  which  the  enemy 
were  advancmg.  Wnen  I  first  monnied  there  were 
ten  or  fifteen  men  with  me.  By  the  time  I  had 
advanced  a  bowahot,  we  fell  in  with  the  enemy's 
ikirmishers.  At  this  moment  there  might  be  about 
ten  men  with  me.  Riding  quick  up  to  them,  and 
l^ng  a  diacbarge  of  our  arrows,  we  came  upon 
the  roost  advanced  of  them,  attacked  and  drove 
them  back,  and  continued  to  advance,  pursuing 
them  for  the  distance  of  another  bowshot,  when 
we  fell  in  with  the  msin  body  of  the  enemy. 
Snltan  Ahmed  Tambol  was  standing,  wUh  about  a 
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hundred  men.    Tambol  was  speaking;  with  t 

person  in  the  front  of  the  line,  and  in  the  act  oli 
aaying,  *  Smite  them !  Smite  them !'  but  his  SDca 
wf're  sideling  in  a  hesitating  way,  as  if  sayings 
*  Shall  we  flee  7  Let  us  flee !'  but  yet  standinf: 
still.  At  this  instant  there  were  left  with  me  only 
three  persons:  one  of  these  was  Dost  Nasir, 
another  Mirza  Kuli  Gokultash,  and  Kerimdad  Kh<»> 
daici^d,  the  Turkoman,  the  third.  One  arrow,, 
which  was  then  on  the  notch,  I  discharged  on  th« 
helmit  of  Tambol,  and  again  applied  my  hand  to 
my  quiver,  and  brought  out  a  green-tipped  barbed 
arrow,  which  my  uncle,  the  Khan,  hsd  given  me« 
Unwilling  to  throw  it  away,  I  returned  it  to  the 
quiver,  and  thus  lost  as  much  time  as  would  have 
allowed  of  shooting  two  arrows.  I  then  ^sced 
another  arrow  on  the  string,  and  advanced,  wmls  tho 
other  three  lagged  a  little  behind  me.  Two  persons 
came  right  on  to  meet  me ;  one  of  them  was  '1  arabol» 
who  preceded  the  other.  There  was  a  highway 
between  us.  He  nuxiniing  on  one  side  of  it  as  I 
mounted  on  the  other,  we  encountered  on  it  in  such 
a  manner,  that  my  right  hand  was  towards  my 
enemy,  and  Tambol* s  right  hand  towarda  me*. 
Except  the  mail  for  his  horse,  Tambol  had  all  hi* 
armour  and  accoutrements  complete.  I  bad  only 
my  sabre  and  bow  and  arrows.  I  drew  up  to  my 
fear,  and  sent  right  for  him  the  4irrow  which  1 
hsd  in  my  hand.  At  that  very  moment,  an  arrow 
of  the  kind  called  Sheibah  struck  me  on  the  right 
thigh,  and  pierced  through  and  throiigh.  I  tuS  a 
steel  cap  on  my  head.  Tambol,  rushing  on,  amoim 
me  such  a  blow  on  it  with  his  sword  as  to  stun  me  ; 
though  not  a  thread  of  the  cap  was  penetrated,  yet 
my  head  was  severely  wounded.  I  had  neglected 
to  clean  my  sword,  so  that  it  was  rusty,  and  I  loot 
time  in  drawing  it.  I  was  alone  and  single  in  the 
midst  of  a  multitude  of  enemies.  It  was  no  season 
for  aianding  siill ;  so  I  turned  my  bridle  round, ts* 
ceiving  another  sabre  stroke  on  the  arrows  in  my 
quiver.  I  had  gone  back  seven  or  ei|[ht  pacesp 
when  three  foot  soldiers  came  up  and  joined  us. 
Tambol  now  attacked  Dost  Nasir  aword  in  hand. 
Thpy  followed  us  about  a  bowshot.  Arigh- Jakiin> 
shah  is  a  large  and  deep  aiream,  which  is  not  ford- 
able  everywhere ;  but  God  directed  us  right,  so 
that  we  can>e  exactly  upon  one  of  the  fords  of  the 
river.  Immediately  on  crossing  the  river,  the  hors^ 
of  Dost  Naair  fell  from  weakness.  We  halted  to 
remount  him,  and  passing  among  the  hillocks  thai 
are  between  Khirabuk  nnd  Feraghineh.  and  going 
from  one  hillock  to  another,  we  proceeded  by  bye- 
roads  towards  Ush.'' 

We  shall  conclude  onr  warlike  extracts 
with  the  following  graphic  and  lively  account 
of  the  author's  attack  on  Akhsi,  and  his  sub* 
sequent  repulse : — 

•*  Sheikh  Bayeztd  had  just  been  reteasedt  and 
was  entering  ihe  gate,  when  I  met  him.  1  imme- 
diately drew  to  the  head  the  arrow  which  was  ob 
my  notch,  and  discharged  it  full  at  him.  It  only 
grazed  his  neck,  but  it  was  a  fine  shot.  The  mo- 
ment he  had  entered  the  gate,  be  turned  short  to 
the  right,  end  fled  by  a  narrow  street  in  great  per- 
turbation. I  pursued  him.  Mirxa  Kuli  Uokuliash 
struck  down  one  fbot-soldier  wiih  hts  mace,  and 
had  passed  another,  when  the  fellow  aimed  an  ar- 
row ar  Ibrahim  Beg,  who  startled  him  by  exclaim- 
tng,  Hai  *  Hai !  ana  went  forward ;  after  which  the 
man,  being  about  as  far  off  as  the  poreh  of  a  house 
is  from  the  hall,  let  fly  at  me  anarrow,  which  struck 
me  under  the  arm.  I  had  on  a  Kalmuk  mail ;  two 
plates  of  it  were  pierced  and  broken  from  the  blow. 
After  shooting  the  arrow,  he  fled,  and  I  discharged 
an  arrow  after  him.  At  that  very  moment  a  foot- 
soldier  hsppened  to  be  flying  along  the  rampsrt, 
and  my  arrow  pinned  his  cap  to  the  wall,  where  it 
remained  ahot  through  and  through,  and  dangling 
from  the  parapet.  He  look  off  his  turban,  which 
he  twisted  round  his  srm,  and  ran  away.  A  mmhi 
on  horsebaek  passed  eioso  by  mo,  fleamg  up  tte 
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mrrow  lan^  by  which  Sheikh  BayesM  bad  eacaped. 
F-atruck  mni  sacK  a  blow  on  the  lemplea  with  the 

C'mf  of  my  aword,  that  be  beni  over  as  if  ready  to 
I  from  hia  horae ;  but  aupporting  himaeir  on  the 
wmli  of  the  lane,  he  did  not  loae  his  aeat,  but  es- 
CMed  with  the  utmost  hazard.  Having  disperaed 
Ml  the  horae  and  foot  that  were  at  the  gate,  we  took 
possession  of  it.  There  waa  now  no  reasonable 
ohance  of  success ;  for  they  had  two  or  three  thou- 
sand wefl>armed  men  in  the  citadel,  while  I  had 
only  a  hundred,  or  two  hundred  at  most,  in  the 
<iauer  atone  fort:  and,  besides,  Jehanirir  Mirsa, 
alM>ut  as  long  before  as  milk  takes  to  boil,  had  been 
beaten  and  driven  out,  and  half  of  my  men  were 
with  him.'* 

Soon  after  this  there  is  an  unlucky  hiatus 
in  all  the  manu.scripts  of  the  Memoirs,  so  that 
it  is  to  this  day  unknown  by  what  means  the 
heroic  prince  escaped  from  his  treacherous 
associates,  only  that  we  find  him,  the  year 
after,  warring  prosperously  against  a  new  set 
of  enemies.  Of  his  military  exploits  and  ad- 
Yootuies,  howeTor,  we  think  we  hare  now 
giren  a  sufficient  specimen. 
.  In  these  we  have  said  he  resembles  the 
paladins  of  £urope,  in  her  days  of  chivalric 
enterprise.  But  we  doubt  greatly  whether 
any  of  her  knightly  adyenturers  could  haTO 
giren  so  exact  an  account  of  the  qualities  and 
jMDductions  of  the  countries  they  yiaited  as 
the  Asiatic  Sovereign  has  here  put  on  record. 
Of  K&bul,  for  example,  after  describing  its 
boundaries,  rivers,  and  mountains,  he  says — 

"This  country  lies  between  Hindustan  and  Kho- 
rasan.  It  is  an  excellent  and  profitable  market  for 
cpmmodities.  Were  the  merchants  to  carry  their 
goods  as  far  aa  Khiii  or  Riim,*  they  would  scarcely 
get  the  same  profit  on  them.  Every  3^car,  seven, 
ei^ht,  or  ten  thousand  horses  arrive  in  Kabul.  From 
Hmduslan,  every  year,  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
pieces  of  cloth  are  brought  by  csravana.  The  com- 
modities of  Hindustan  are  slaves,  white  cloths, 
aaear-candy,  refined  and  common  sogar,  drugs, 
and  spices.  There  are  many  merchanta  that  are 
not  satisfied  with  getting  thirty  or  forty  for  ten.t 
The  productions  of  Khoraaan,  Rum,  Irak,  and 
Chtnl,  may  all  be  found  in  Kabul,  which  is  the  very 
emporium  of  Hindustan.  Its  warm  and  cold  dis- 
tricts are  cIom  by  each  other.  From  Kabul  you 
may  in  a  single  day  go  t«)  a  place  where  snow  never 
falls,  and  in  the  apace  of  two  astronomical  hours, 
you  may  reach  a  spot  where  snow  lies  alwaya,  ex- 
cept now  and  then  when  the  summer  happena  to 
be  peculiarly  hot.  In  the  districts  dependant  on 
Kftbul,  there  is  great  abundance  of  the  fruits  both 
of  hot  and  cold  climates,  and  they  are  found  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  The  fruits  of  the  cold  dis- 
tricts in  Kibul  are  grapes,  pomesranaies,  apricots, 
peaches,  pears,  sppTes,  quinces,  jujubes,  damsons, 
almonds,  and  walnuta ;  all  of  which  are  found  in 
great  abundance.  I  caused  the  sour-cherry-iree^ 
to  be  brought  here  and  planted;  it  produced  ex- 
cellent fruit,  and  continues  thriving.  The  fruits  it 
possesses  peculiar  to  a  warm  climate  are  the  orange, 
citron, n  the  amluk,  and  sugar-cane,  which  arc 
brought  from  (he  Lamehanat.  I  caused  the  sugar- 
cane to  be  brought,  and  planted  it  here.  They  bring 
the  JelghuzckT  from  Nijrow.    They  have  uum- 


*  Khuk  is  Northern  China,  and  its  dependent 
provinces.  Riim  is  Turkey,  particularly  the  pro- 
vinoea  about  Trebisond. 

tl*hree  or  four  hundred  per  cent. 
■■  t  Chtn  is  sit  China.  %  Alubftla. 

II  A  berry  like  the  karinda. 

H  The  jeighuzek  is  the  seed  of  a  kind  of  pine,  the 
onwa  of  wtadi  are  aa  big  as  a  man's  two  lists. 


ban  of  bee-bhma,  bat  hooey  lalmNight  only  from 
the  hill-countrv  on  the  west.  Tlie  rawasli  *  of  Ki« 
bul  is  of  excellent  quality ;  lis  quinces  and  damask 
plums  are  excellent,  as  well  as  its  badrengs.t  There 
la  a  species  of  grape  which  they  call  the  water-grape, 
that  M  very  delicious ;  its  wines  are  strong  and  in- 
toxicating. That  produced  on  the  skirt  of  the 
mountain  of  Khwajeh  Khan-Soaid  is  celebrated  for 
its  potency,  though  I  describe  it  only  from  what  I 
have  heard : 

**Ttas  drinker  knows  the  flavour  of  the  wins;  bow 
should  the  sober  know  itY" 

'*  K&bul  is  not  fenile  in  grain ;  a  return  of  four  or 
five  lo  one  ia  reckoned  favourable.  The  melons  too 
are  not  good,  but  those  raised  from  se#d  brought' 
from  Khorasin  are  tolerable.  The  ciimaie  is  ex* 
tremelv  delightful,  and  in  this  respect  there  is  no 
such  place  in  the  known  world.  In  the  nights  of 
summer  you  csnnot  sleep  without  a  posttn  (or  lamb- 
skin cloak.)  Though  the  snow  falls  very  deep  in 
the  winter,  yet  the  cold  is  never  excessively  intense. 
Samarkand  and  Tabrtx  arc  celebrated  for  their  fine 
climate,  but  the  winter  cold  there  ia  extreme  be* 
yond  measure.** 

*'  Opposite  to  the  fort  of  Adtnahpur.t  to  the  south, 
on  a  rismg  ground,  I  formed  a  charbagh  (or  great 
garden),  in  the  year  nine  hundred  and  fourteen 
(1508).  It  ia  called  Boghe  Vafa  (the  Garden  of  Fi- 
deliiy).  It  overlooks  the  river,  which  flows  between 
the  fort  end  jhe  palace.  In  the  year  in  which  I 
defeated  Behar  Knan  and  conquered  Lahore  and 
Dibalpur.  I  brought  plantains  and  planted  them 
here.  They  grew  and  thrived.  The  year  before  I 
had  also  planted  the  sugar-cane  in  it,  which  throve 
remarkably  well.  I  sent  some  of  them  to  Badakh« 
shin  and  Bokhara.  It  is  on  sn  elevated  site,  eigoys 
running  water,  and  the  climate  in  the  winter  season 
is  temperate.  In  the  garden  (here  is  a  small  hillock, 
from  which  a  atream  of  water,  auflicient  lo  drive  a 
mill,  incessantly  flows  into  the  garden  below.  The 
four-fold  fieid-plot  of  thia  garden  ia  situated  on  this 
eminence.  On  the  aouih-west  part  of  this  gardaa 
is  8  reservoir  of  weter  ten  gex  square,  which  ia 
wholly  planted  round  with  orange  trees ;  there  ara 
likewise  pomegrsnatea.  All  around  the  piece  of 
water  the  ground  ia  quite  covered  with  clover.  I'bio 
spot  is  the  very  eye  of  the  beauty  of  the  garden. 
At  the  lime  when  the  orange  becomea  yellow,  the 
prospect  is  delightful.  Indeed  the  |;arden  is  charm* 
ingly  laid  out.  To  the  aouih  of  thia  garden  lies  iha 
Kohe-Sefid  (the  White  Mountain)  of  Nangenhaf, 
which  separates  Bengash  from  Nangenhiir.  There 
is  no  road  by  which  one  can  paaa  it  on  horseback. 
Nine  streams  descend  from  ihis  mountain.  The 
snow  on  iis  summit  never  diminishes,  whence  prob- 
shiy  comes  the  name  of  Koh-e-8ef!d^  (ihe  Whiia 
Mouniaio).  No  snow  ever  falls  in  the  dales  at  its 
foot." 

"The  wine  of  Dereh-Nur  is  famous  all  over 
Lamghanai.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  which  iliey  term 
ar^'tdshi  (the  stone-saw),  and  mhaU'tathi  (the 
stone-file).  The  stone-saw  is  of  a  yellowiah  colour; 
the  stone-file,  of  a  fine  red.  The  stone-saw,  how- 
ever, is  the  better  wine  of  the  two,  though  neither 
of  them  equate  their  reputation.  Higher  up,  at  tha 
head  of  the  glena,  in  this  mountain,  there  are  some 
apes  to  be  met  with.    Apes  are  found  lower  down . 


*  The  raw&sh  is  described  as  s  root  something 
like  beet -root,  but  much  larger— white  and  red  in 
colour,  with  large  leavea,  that  rise  little  from  the 
ground.  It  has  a  plearant  mixture  of  sweet  and 
acid.    It  may  be  the  rhubarb,  raweid. 

t  The  badreng  is  a  lartre  green  fruit,  in  shape 
somewhat  like  a  citron.  The  name  is  alao  applied 
to  a  large  aort  of  encumber. 

t  The  fort  of  Adtnabpur  ia  to  the  aooth  of  the 
Kabnl  river. 

^  The  Koh-e-Sef1d  is  a  remarkable  position  to 
the  geogrsphy  of  Afghanistfto.  It  ia  aeon  from 
Peshawar. 


HISTORY  Aim  HlKtaKlCAL  liEMOIBS. 


i^wnx^  Hinaniftn,  btrt  none  higfier  up  than  fbi 
\i\\\-  'I'he  inhabitants  used  formerly  to  keep  hogs,* 
b\it  in  my  time  they  have  renounced  the  practice." 

.  His  acoount  of  the  prodnctions  of  his  jmter- 
nal  kingdom  of  Ferchana  id  still  more  minute 
— telling  us  even  the  number  of  apple-trees 
in  a  particular  district;  and  making  mention 
of  an  excellent  way  of  drying  apricots,  with 
almonds  j^ut  in  instead  of  the  stones ;  and  of 
a  wood  with  a  fine  red  bark,  of  admirable  use 
for  making  wldp-handles  and  birds^  cages ! 
T^  most  remarkable  piece  of  statistics,  £ow- 
•ver,  with«which  he  has  furnished  ns,  is  in 
his  account  of  Hindustan,  which  he  first  en- 
tered as  a  conqueror  in  1525.  It  here  occu- 
pies twenty-five  closely-printed  quarto  paees; 
aod  contains,  not  only  an  exact  account  of  its 
boundaries,  population,  resources,  revenues, 
and  divisions,  but  a  full  enumeration  of  all  its 
useful  fruits,  trees,  birds,  beasts,  Snd  fishes; 
with  such  a  minute  description  of  their  sev- 
eml  habitude  sand  peculianties,  as  would  make 
no  contemptible  figure  in  a  modem  work  of 
natural  history— carefully  distinguishing  the 
facts  which  rest  on  his  own  observation  from 
tSose  which  he  gives  only  on  the  testimony 
of  others,  and  making  many  suggestions  as  to 
the  means  of  improvmg,  or  transferring  them 
fram  one  region  to  another.  From  the  de- 
tailed botanical  and  zoological  descriptions, 
we  can  afford  of  course  to  make  no  extracts. 
What  follows  is  more  genera] : — 

"  Hindust&n  is  ntiiated  in  the  first,  second,  and 
third  climates.  No  part  of  it  is  in  (he  fourth.  It  is 
a  remarkahly  fine  country.  It  is  quite  a  diflerent 
worldf  eompared  with  onr  coniitries.  Its  hiils  and 
rivers,  its  forests  and  plains,  its  animals  and  plants, 
its  inhabitants  and  their  hmgnages,  its  winds  and 
rafais,  8 re  all  of  a  different  nature.  Althoufifh  the 
Qermstls  (or  hot  districts),  in  the  territory  of  Kabul, 
bear,  in  many  respects,  some  resemblance  to  Hin- 
duaian,  while  in  other  particulars  they  differ,  yet 
yeu  have  no  sooner  passed  the  river  Sind  than  the 
oeuntry,  the  trees,  the  stones,  the  wandering 
tribes,T  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  are 
■H  enn'rely  those  of  Hindustfin.  The  northern 
range  of  bills  has  been  mentioned.  Immediately  on 
crassing  (he  river  Sind,  we  come  upon  several 
countries  m  (his  ranee  of  mountains,  connected  with 
Kashmir,  such  as  Pekheli  and  Shemeng.  Most  of 
them,  though  now  independent  of  Kashmir,  were 
formerlv  included  in  its  territories.  After  leaving 
Kashmir,  these  hills  contain  innumerable  tribes  and 
states,  Peri^nnahs  and  countries,  and  extend  all  the 
way  to  Bengal  and  the  shores  of  the  Great  Ocean. 
About  these  hilts  are  other  tribes  of  men.*' 

**  The  country  and  towns  of  Hindustan  are  er- 
tnrnely  ugk.  All  its  towns  and  lands  have  an 
ostform  look;  iia  gardens  have  no  walls;  the 
fTeater  part  of  it  is  a  level  plain.  The  banks  of  its 
rivers  and  streams,  in  consequence  of  (he  rushing 
of  the  torrents  that  descend  durine  the  rainy  season, 
are  worn  deep  into  the  channeH  which  makes  it 

r orally  difllicttit  and  troublesome  to  cross  them, 
many  places  the  plain  is  covered  by  a  thorny 
brush-wood,  to  siich  a  aecree  that  the  people  of  the 
Fergannahs.  relying  on  these  forests,  take  shelter 
in  them,  and,  trusting  to  their  inaccessible  situation, 
often  continue  in  a  state  of  revolt,  refusing  to  psy 
(heir  (axes.  In  Hindustan,  if  yon  except  the  rivera, 
(here  ia  liiUe  running  water.  X    Now  and  (hen 


*  This  practice  fiaber  viewed  with  disgust,  the  hog 
bauig  an  unpore  animal  in  the  Muhammadan  law. 
t*'ThaIlsandUIuses.*' 
X  In  Psrtia  there  are  few  rivera,  but  numbeis  of 


standing  water  is  to  be  met  with.  ATI  these  citMW 
and  countries  derive  their  water  from  wells  or  tanks, 
in  which  it  is  collected  during  the  rainy  season.  Id 
liindusian,  the  populousness  and  decay,  or  tots 
destruction  of  villages,  nay  of  cities,  is  almost  in- 
stantaneous. Large  cities  that  have  been  iohabiteii 
for  a  series  of  years,  (if,  on  an  alarm,  the  inhid>itants 
take  to  flight,)  in  a  single  day.  or  a  day  and  a  half, 
are  so  completely  abandoned,  that  }rou  can  scarcely 
discover  a  trace  or  mark  of  population."* 

The  prejudices  of  the  more  active  and 
energetic  inhabitant  of  the  hill  country  are 
still  more  visible  in  the  following  passiage  :— 

"Hindustan  is  a  country  that  has  few  pleasures 
to  recommend  it.t  The  people  are  not  handsiome. 
They  have  no  idea  of  the  charms  of  friendly  society, 
of  frankly  mixing  together,  or  of  familiar  interconrae. 
They  have  no  genius,  no  comprehension  of  mind, 
no  politeness  of  manner,  no  kindness  or  ielk)w- 
feeling,  no  ingenuity  or  mechanical  invention  iA 
planning  or  executing  their  handicraft  works,  no 
skill  or  knowledge  in  design  or  architecture ;  thfey 
have  no  good  horses,  no  good  flesh,  no  grapei  or 
mnsk.mek>ns|,  no  good  fruits,  no  ice  or  cold  water,- 
no  good  food  or  bread  in  their  bazars,  no  baths  or 
colleges,  no  candles,  no  torches,  not  a  candlestick.*' 

**  The  chief  excellency  of  Hindustdn  is,  that  it  ia 
a  large  country,  and  has  abundance  of  gold  and 
silver.  The  climate  during  the  rains  is  Very  pleasant. 
On  some  da^s  it  rains  ten,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty 
times.  During  the  rainy  season,  inundations  come 
pouring  down  all  at  once,  and  form  rivers,  even  in 
places  where,  at  other  times,  there  is  no  water. 
While  the  rains  continue  on  the  ground,  the  air  is 
singularly  delightful^nsomuch,  that  nothine  can 
surpass  its  soft  and  agreeable  temperature.  Its  do* 
feet  is,  that  the  air  is  rather  moist  and  daropw 
During  the  rainy  season,  you  cannot  shodt,  even 
with  the  bow  of  our  country,  and  it  becomes  quits 
useless.  Nor  is  it  the  bow  alone  that  becomes 
useless;  the  coats  of  mail,  books,  clothes,  and  fur* 
niture,  all  feel  the  bad  effects  of  the  moistors. 
Their  houses,  too,  suffer  from  not  being  substan- 
tially built.  There  is  pleasant  enough  weather  in 
the  winter  and  summer,  as  well  as  in  the  rainy 
season  ;  but  then  the  north  wind  always  blows,  ana 
there  is  an  excessive  quantity  of  earth  and  dust  fly* 
ing  about.  When  the  rains  are  at  hand,  this  wind 
blows  five  or  six  times  with  excessive  violence,  and 


artifical  canals  or  water-runs  for  irrigation,  and  for 
the  supply  of  water  to  towns  and  villages.  Ths 
same  is  the  case  in  the  valley  of  Sogho,  and  ths 


icher  parts  of  Maweralnaher.' 
•  '*  This  ia  xY 


the  vmha  or  toaZsa,  so  well  described 
by  Colonel  Wilks  in  his  Historical  Sketches,  vol.  i. 
p.  909,  note :  '  On  the  approach  of  an  hostile  army, 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  India  bury  under 
ground  their  most  cumbrous  effedts,  and  each  indi* 
vidual,  man,  woman,  and  child  above  six  years  of 
age,  (the  infant  children  being  carried  by  their 
mothers,)  with  a  load  of  grain  proportioned  to  their 
strength,  issue  from  their  beloved  homes,  and  take 
the  direction  of  a  country  (if  such  can  be  found) 
exempt  from  the  miseries  of  Ivar ;  sometimes  of  a 
strong  fortress,  but  more  eenerally  of  the  most  an* 
frequented  hills  and  woods,  where  they  prolong  a 
miserable  exi»rence  until  the  departure  of  the  ens* 
my;  and  if  ihis  should  be  protracted  beyond  the 
lime  for  which  they  have  provided  food,  a  largo 
portion  necessarily  dies  of  hunger.*  8ee  the  note 
Itself.  The  Historical  Sketches  should  be  read  by 
every  one  who  desires  to  have  an  aceurate  idea  of 
the  South  of  India.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  w» 
do  not  possess  the  history  of  anv  other  part  of  In* 
dia,  written  with  the  same  knowledge  or  research.* 

t  Baber's  opinions  regarding  IndiS  are  nearly  tha 
same  with  those  of  most  Eurbpeans  of  the  upper 
class,  even  at  the  present  day. 

X  Grapes  and  musk-melons,  psHicuUrly  the  1st* 
ter,  an  now  common  all  or»r  India, 


MMk  •  <|«ftntiiy  df' 4«M  Hiiuf  alNwt  diat  jtttf  etenot 
M6  one  anothttr.  They  call  this  arr  Andhi.*  It 
fata  warm  ditrkig  Taurna  aiid  Gemini,  but  not  ao 
ifatm  aa  to  become  intolerable.  The  heat  cannot 
be  compared  to  ihe  heata  of  fiatlth  end-  Kandah&r. 
ft  ia  not  abOTe  half  aO  warm  aa  in  these  ptaoea. 
Another  conTcnience  of  Hinduat&n  is,  that  the 
irorkmen  of  erety  profesaion  and  trade  are  innu- 
merable  and  without  end.  For  any  work,  or  any 
employment,  tKeire  ia  alwara'a  aet  ready,  to  whom 
the  same  employment  and  trade  have  descended 
ftom  father  to  son  for  ages.  In  the  Zefer«Nftmeh 
rf  Mnlta  Shertf-ed-d1n  AU  Yexdi,  it  ia  memioned 
tlB  a  abrprising  fact,  that  when  TaSmur  Beg  was 
building  ibe  Sanein  (or  atone)  moeoue,  there  were 
iffone-cutters  of  Azerbaejan,  F&ra,  Uindnatan,  and 
other  countfiea,  to  the  number  of  two  hmidred, 
Working  eTery  day  on  the  mosque.  In  Agra  alone, 
and  of  stone-cttttera  belonginff  to  that  place  only,  I 
^ery  day  employed  on  my  palaces  8ix  hundred  and 
eighty  persona;  and  in  Agra,  Slkri,  Biana,  Dhulpiir, 
GuAliar,  and  Koel,  there  were  every  day  employed 
on  my  works  one  thousand  iOur  hundred  and  ninety- 
otie  stone-cuiiera.  In  the  same  way,  men  of  every 
nrade  and  occupation  are  numberlesa  and  without 
■tint  in  Hindusi&n. 

*•  The  coun trice  frottt  Behreh  to  Behtr,  which 
ave  now  under  my  dominion,  yield  a  revenue  of 
fifty-two  krors.t  as  will  appear  from  the  particular 
tfnd  derailed  statement.!  Of  this  amount,  Per- 
Asnnahs  to  the  value  of  eigiit  or  nine  krora^  are  in 
ine  |)os8088ion  of  some  Raia  and  Rajna,  who  from 
old  times  have  been  submissive,  and  have  received 
Aiese  Pergannahs  for  the  purpoae  of  confirming 
Aem  in  their  obedience.** 

These  Memoirs  contain  man^  hundred  char- 
acters and  portraits  of  indiyidtials;  and  it 
would  not  be  fair  not  to  give  our  readers  one 
6r  two  specimens  of  the  royal  author's  minute 
Style  of  execution  on  such  pubjects.  We  may 
begin  with  that  of  Omer-Sheikh  Mirza,  his 
grandfather,  and  inmiediate  predecessor  in 
the  throne  of  FerghAna: — 

"  Omer- Sheikh  Mirza  was  of  low  atatnre,  had  a 
ihort  bushy  beard,  brownish  hair,  and  was  very 
Corpulent.  He  used  to  wear  his  tonic  extremely 
fi^ht ;  insomuch,  that  aa  he  wae  wont  to  contract 
kia  belly  while  he  tied  the  strings,  when  he  let  him- 
self out  again  the  atrinaa  often  burst.  He  Waa  not 
curious,  in  either  his  food  or  dresa.  He  tied  his 
turban  in  the  fashion  called  t)ettar-pSek  (or  plaited 
tnrban).  At  that  time,  all  turbans  were  worn  in 
the  cAar-p^cA  (or  four- plait)  atyle.  He  wore  his 
Without  fblda,  and  allowed  the  end  to  hang  down. 
During  the  heata,  when  out  of  the  I>ivan,  he  gene- 
nlly  wore  tlie  Moghul  cap. 

'*He  read  eleeantly:  nis  general  reading  was 
ihe  Khamsahs.li  the  Mesnevi8,t  and  books  of  his- 
tory ;  and  he  waa  in  particular  fond  of  reading  the 
Shahnameh.**  Though  he  had  a  turn  for  poetry, 
ke  did  not  cultivate  it.  He  waa  so  strictly  just,  that 
when  the  caravan  from  Kbitatt  had  once  reached  the 

*  This  ia  atiU  the  Hindustani  term  for  a  atorm,  or 
tempest. 

t  About  a  million  and  a  half  eterlmg,  or  rather 
1,300.0002. 

X  This  statement  unfortunately  has  not  been 
preserved. 

^  About  225,000i.  sterling. 

i  Several  Persian  poets  wrote  KkamtahMt  or 
^etns,  on  five  diflerent  given  subjects.  The  most 
te^ebrated  is  Nezdmi. 

V  The  most  celebrated  of  fhe^e  Mesnevis  b  the 
mystical  poem  of  Moulavi  Jiluleddin  Mubamaaed. 
The  Sufis  consider  it  aa  equal  to  the  Koran. 

«*  The  ShahnaMA,  or  Book  of  Kinga,  is  the  fa- 
mous poem  of  the  great  Peraian  poet  Ferdauai, 
tod  contains  toe  romantic  history  of  ancient  Persia. 

H  North  Chios  s  bat  often  applied  to  tbt  wbob 


Mn  oouAtty  to  the  east  of  Ands^*  ""^  the  i^ 
fell  ao  deep  as  to  burv  it,  eo  that  of  the  whole  only 
two  peraona  escaped,  he  no  aooner  received  in 
formation  of  the  occurrence,  than  he  despatched 
overseers  to  collect  and  take  charce  of  all  the  prop* 
erty  and  effects  of  the  people  of  ihe  caravan ;  and, 
wherever  the  heira  were  not  at  hand,  though  him* 
aelf  in  great  want,  hia  resoureea  being^  ermosted, 
he  placed  the  property  under  seqaeatration,  and  pre* 
served  it  untouched ;  till,  in  the  course  of  one  oi> 
two  years,  the  heirs,  coming  from  Khoraa&n  and 
Samarkand,  in  consequence  of  the  intimation  which 
they  received,  ho  delivered  back  the  gooda-  aefls 
ana  uninjured  into  their  bands.*  Hi^  generoaity 
was  large,  and  so  waa  hia  whole  soul ;  he  waa  of  an 
excellent  temper,  affabie,  eloquent,  and  sweet  i» 
hia  coi>ver8ation,  yet  brave  withal,  and  manly. 
Onr  two  occasions  he  advanced  in  front  of  th« 
troope,  and  exhibited  distineuished  prowess ;  once. 
at  the  aates  of  Akhsi,  and  once  at  the  gatea  or 
Shahrokhia.  He  was  a  middling  ahot  with  i\» 
bow;  he  had  uncommon  force  in  hia  fieta,  and 
never  hit  a  man  whom  he  did  not  knock  down. 
From  his  excessive  ambition  for  conc^uesr,  he  often 
exchanged  peace  for  War,  and  friendship  for  hostilitr. 
In  the  eatiier  part  of  hia  life  he  waa  greatly  ad** 
dieted  to  drinking  buteh  and  talar.t  Latterlv^- 
once  or  twice  in  the  week,  he  indulged  in  a  drink* 
ing  party.  He  waa  a  pleasant  companioi»,  and  in 
the  course  of  conversation  used  often  to  cite,  with 
great  felicity,  appropriate  verses  from  the  poets.  In 
his  latter  dava  ae  waa  much  addicted  to  the  uae  of 
Maajun ,  t  while  nnder  the  influenco  of  which  he  wm 
subject  to  a  feverish  irritabilii  v.  He  waa  a  bumaotf 
man.  He  phiyed  a  great  deal  ot  hackffammoar 
and  sometimes  at  garaea  of  chance  with  the  dice.*' 

The  following  is  the  memorial  of  Hussain 
Mirza,  king  of  Khoras^n,  who  diecl  in  1506 : 

"He  had  sti^ight  narrow  eyes,  his  body  was  robust 
and  firm ;  from  the  waist  (downwards  he  waa  of  m 
slenderer  make.  Although  he  waa  advanced  iir 
vears,  and  had  a  white  beard,  he  dresaed  in  gay-co* 
loured  red  and  green  woollen  clothes.  He  usually 
wore  a  cap  of  black  lamb's  skin,  or  a  kilpak.  Now 
and  then,  oa  featival  daya,  he  put  on  a  amall  turban 
tied  in  three  foMs,  broad  and  showy,  and  having 
placed  a  plume  nodding  over  it,  went  m  thia  atyle  to 
prayers. 

*'  On  first  mountinff  the  throne,  he  took  it  into 
hia  head  that  he  would  came  the  names  of  the 
twelve  Imams  to  be  recited  in  ihe  Khfitbeh.  Man^ 
used  their  endeavoura  to  prevent  bim.  Finaliy» 
however,  he  directed  and  arranged  everv  thing  ae-' 
cording  to  the  orthodox  Sunni  faith.  From  a  dis- 
order in  his  joints,  he  waa  unable  to  perform  his 
prayers,  nor  could  he  observe  the  atatea  faata.  M 
waa  a  lively,  pleasant  man.  Hia  temper  waa  rather 
hasty,  and  his  language  took  after  hia  temper.  Iw 
manv  instancea  he  displayed  a  profound  revereno^ 
for  the  faith ;  on  one  occaeion,  one  of  his  sons  har^ 
ing  slain  a  man,  he  delivered  him  up  to  the  avenger# 
of  blood  to  be  carried  before  the  jndgment-aeai  of 
the  Kazi.  For  about  six  or  seven  years  afier  b« 
firet  ascended  the  throne,  he  waa  very  euarded  iH 
absiaintng  from  auch  thinga  aa  were  forbidden  by 


country  from  China  to  Terdn,  and  now  even  west 
to  the  Ala-tagh  Mounuine. 

*  This  anecdote  ia  erroneously  related  of  Baber 
himself  by  Ferishta  and  othera.— See  Daw*M  Hiat» 
of  Hindostan,  vol.  il.  p.  818. 

t  Buzeh  is  a  sort  of  uitoxicatin^  liquor  soYnewhat 
resembling  beer,  made  from  nuNet.  Tatar  1  dtf 
not  know,  but  andentand  if  to  be  a  preparatissr 
from  the  poppy.  There  is,  however,  nothing  about 
buseh  or  talar  in  the  Perakm,  whMi  only  apedfies 
skeriUit  wine  or  atrong  drink. 

I  Any  medical  mixture  ia  called  a  maajfin;  htt 
in  common  speech  the  term  is  chiefly  applied  tohi- 
toxicating  confiis,  aad  eapeeially  tte 
with  hatig. 
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wine.  During  nearly  forty  fwn  thai  ha  waa  King 
of  Khoraaan,  not  a  day  paaaed  in  which  he  did  not 
drink  after  mid-day  praVera ;  but  be  never  drank 
wine  in  the  morning.  Uia  eons,  the  whole  of  the 
toldiery.  and  the  townVpeople,  followed  his  exam- 
ple in  this  respeei,  and  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
otbw  in  debauchery  and  lasciviousneas.  He  was  a 
biave  and  valiant  man.  He  often  engaged  sword 
ki  hand  in  fight,  nav,  frequently  distinguished  his 
prowess  hand  to  hand  several  times  in  the  course  of 
the  same  fight.  No  person  of  the  race  of  Taimur 
Bee  ever  e<)uaUed  Sultan  Huasain  Mirza  in  the  uae 
of  the  acymitar.  He  had  a  turn  for  poetry,  and  com- 
poatd  a  Diwan.  He  wrote  in  the  'lurki.  His  poet- 
ical name  was  Uussaini.  Many  of  hia  versea  are  ^r 
from  being  bad,  but  the  whole  of  the  Miners  Diwan 
is  in  the  same  measure.  AliJiough  a  prince  of  dignity, 
both  as  to  years  and  extent  of  terniory,  he  was  as 
fond  88  a  child  of  keeping  butting  rams,  and  of  amu- 
aog  himself  with  flying  pigeonaand  cock-fighting." 

One  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  the 
work  is  the  royal  author's  account  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  court  and  city  of  Herat,  when 
he  visited  it  in  1506 ;  and  especially  his  im- 
posing catalogue  of  the  illustrious  authors,  art* 
ists,  and  men  of  genius,  by  whom  it  was  then 
adorned. 

"  The  age  of  Sultan  Huasain  Mirza  was  certainly 
a  wonderful  age;  and  Khorasan,  particularly  the 
eitv  of  Hen,  abounded  with  eminent  men  of  unri- 
wled  acquirements,  each  of  whom  made  it  hia  aim 
and  ambition  to  carry  to  the  hiffheat  perrection  the 
art  to  which  he  devoted  himaelt.  Among  these  waa 
the  Moulana  Abdal  Rahman  J  ami,*  to  whom  there 
was  no  person  of  that  period  who  could  be  compar- 
ed, whether  in  respect  to  profane  or  sacred  acience. 
His  poems  are  well  known.  The  merits  of  the 
H&lla  are  of  too  exalted  a  nature  to  admit  of  being 
described  by  me ;  but  I  have  been  anxious  to  bring 
the  montion  of  his  name,  and  an  allusion  to  his  ex- 
cellences, into  these  humble  pages,  for  a  good  omen 
and  a  blessing !" 

He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  names 
of  between  thirty  and  forty  distinguished  per- 
sons; ranking  first  the  sages  and  theologians, 
to  the  number  of  eight  or  nine;  next  the 
poets,  about  fifteen ;  then  two  or  three  paint- 
ers ;  and  five  or  six  performers  and  composers 
of  music ; — of  one  of  these  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing instmctive  anecdote — 

*'  Another  waa  Hussian  Udi  (the  lutanist),  who 
flayed  with  sreat  taste  on  the  lute,  and  composed 
elegantly.  He  could  play,  using  only  one  ttrinjg  oi 
Ma  lute  at  a  time.  He  had  the  fault  of  giving  bim- 
self  manv  aira  when  desired  to  play.  On  one  oc- 
caaion  Sheib&ni  Khan  desired  him  to  play.  After 
giving  much  trouble  he  played  very  ill,  and  besides, 
did  not  bring  his  own  instrument,  but  one  that  was 
good  for  noihtns.  Sheibani  Khan,  on  learning  how 
mattera  stood,  directed  that,  at  that  very  party,  he 
should  receive  a  certain  numhtr  of  blow  on  the  nech 
This  was  one  good  deed  that  Sheibani  Khan  did  in 
lus  day ;  and  indeed  the  afiectation  of  such  people 
deserves  even  more  severe  animadversion.*' 

In  the  seductions  of  this  luxurious  court, 
Saber's  orthodox  abhorrence  to  wine  was  first 
assailed  with  temptation : — and  there  is  some- 
thing very  naiWy  we  think,  in  his  account  of 
koM  reasonii^  and  feelings  on  the  occasion. 


*  No^  nioral  poet  ever  had  a  higher  reputation 
than  Jimi.  His  poems  are  written  with  great 
beauty  of  lansaage  and  versification,  in  a  captivating 
■Jrain  of  religioua  and  philoeophic  mysiiciam.  He 
m  not  meielv  admired  for  hia  aiUiliiutty  as  a  poet, 
bm  vanerated  aa  a  aaiot.* ' 


igiaaCaa(ll«M9trMtts»#l_ 

placed  me  above  himself,  and  htw 
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Mosefier  Mirza  pTi 

ing  filled  up  a  giasa  of  welcome,  the  copbearera  ia 
waiting  began  lo  supply  all  who  were  of  the  par^ 
with  pure  wine,  which  they  quailed  aa  if  it  bad  been 
the  water  of  life.  The  party  waxed  warm,  and  Uio 
apirii  mounted  up  to  theu*  heads.  Thsy  took  aianof 
to  make  me  drink  too,  and  bring  me  into  the  samo 
circle  with  themselves.  Although,  all  that  time,  L 
had  never  been  guilty  of  drinking  wine,  and  from 
never  having  fallen  into  the  practice  was  ignorant 
of  the  sensations  it  produced,  yet  1  had  a  atrong 
lurking  inclination  to  wander  in  this  desert,  and  my 
heart  waa  much  disposed  to  pass  the  stream.  la 
my  boyhood  I  had  no  wish  for  it,  and  did  not  know 
its  pleasures  or  paina.  When  my  father  at  any  time 
asked  me  to  drink  wine,  I  excused  myself,  and  ab- 
stained. After  mv  father's  death,  by  the  guardian 
care  of  Khwajeh  Kazi,  I  remained  pure  and  unde- 
filed.  I  abstained  even  from  forbidden  foods ;  how 
then  was  I  likely  to  indulge  in  wine  7  Afterwards 
when,  from  the  force  of  youthful  imsginaiion  and 
constitutional  impulse,  I  got  a  desire  for  wine,  J  had 
nobody  about  my  person  to  invite  me  to  gratify  my 
wishes ;  nay,  there  was  not  one  who  even  suspected 
my  secret  longing  for  it.  Though  I  had  the  nppe* 
lite,  therefore,  it  waa  diflicolt  forme,  unsolicited  as 
I  was,  to  indulge  such  unlawful  desires.  It  now 
csme  into  mv  head,  that  as  they  urged  me  so  much, 
and  as,  besiaes,  I  had  come  into  a  refined  city  like 
Heri,  in  which  every  means  of  heightening  pleasure 
and  gaiety  waa  possessed  in  perfection ;  in  which 
all  the  incentives  and  apparatus  of  enjoyment  wei« 
combined  with  an  invitation  to  indulgence,  if  I  did 
not  seize  the  present  moment,  I  never  could  expect 
such  another.  I  therefore  resolved  to  drink  wine ! 
But  it  struck  me,  that  as  Bsdta^ez-zeman  Mirza 
was  the  eldest  brother,  and  as  I  had  declined  receiv- 
ine  it  from  his  hand,  and  in  his  house,  he  might  now 
take  ofience.  I  therefore  mentioned  this  tufficuliy 
which  had  occurred  to  me.  My  excuse  was  a|i- 
proved  of,  and  I  was  not  pressed  any  more,  at  this 
party,  to  drink.  It  was  settled,  however,  that  the 
next  time  we  met  at  6adia-ez-zeman  Mirza's,  I 
should  drink  when  pressed  by  the  two  Mirzas." 

By  some  providential  accident,  howerer, 
the  conscientious  prince  escaped  from  this 
meditated  lapse;  and  it  was  not  till  some 
years  after,  that  he  gave  way  to  the  long- 
cheijished  and  resisted  propensity.  At  what 
particular  occasion  he  first  fell  into  the  snare, 
unfortunately  is  not  recorded — as  there  is  a 
blank  of  several  years  in  the  Memoirs  pre- 
vious to  1519.  In  tha(  year,  however,  we 
find  him  a  confirmed  toper ;  and  nothing,  in- 
deed, can  be  more  ludicrous  than  the  accuracy 
and  apparent  truth  with  which  he  continues 
to  chronicle  all  his  subsequent  and  very  fre- 
quent excesses.  The  Eastern  votary  of  in- 
toxication has  a  pleasant  way  of  varying  hia 
enjoyments,  which  was  never  taken  in  the 
West.  When  the  fluid  elements  of  drunken- 
ness begin  to  pall  on  him,  he  betakes  him  ta 
what  is  learnedly  called  a  tmuy^.  being  a  soft 
of  electuary  or  confection,  maae  up  with 
pleasant  spices,  and  rendered  potent  by  a 
large  admixture  of  opium,  bang,  and  otoer 
narcotic  ingredients;  producing  a  solid  intoxt* 
cation  of  a  very  delightful  and  desirable  de* 
scription.  One  of  the  first  drinking  matches 
that  is  described  makes  honourable  mention 
of  this  variety : — 

"  The  masjun-taksFB  and  spirit-drinkers,  as  ibey 
have  dtfierent  tastes,  are  very  apt  to  take  eflenoe 
with  each  other.  I  said,  *  Don't  spoil  the  eordiaNty 
of  the  parly ;  whoever  wiaher  to  doak  apiriis»  lei 


MMi'diMk  ipitilt  t  Mo  nft  InBi  QMit  pivrars  iMiyAiit 
tri^a  lamjiin ;  sod  l«t  net  the  ooe  party  give  iny 
Wile  or  provoking  language  to  the  other.'  Some  eat 
down  lo  spirits,  some  to  maajun.  The  pariv  went 
on  for  some  time  tolerably  welL  Bftba  Jan  Kabuzi 
iMui  not  been  in  the  boat ;  wo  had  sent  for  him  when 
w  reached  the  royal  tents.  He  chose  to  drink 
ainrits.  Terdi  Muhammed  Kipohak,  too,  waa  'sent 
for,  and  joined  the  spirit-drinkera.  As  the  spirit - 
drinkers  and  maaittn- lakers  never  can  agree  in  one 
party,  the  spiril-bibing  party  began  to  indulge  in 
fbohsh  and  idle  oonvenation,  and  to  make  provok- 
injr  rsmarka  on  maiyiin  and  maajun^lak^rs.  Baha 
Jan,  too,  getting  drunk,  talked  very  absurdly.  The 
tipplers,  fultng  up  glass  after  glass  for  Term  Mu- 
Stemmed,  made  him  drink  them  off,  so  that  in  a 
vary  abort  time  be  was  mad  drunk.  Whatever 
exertions  I  oould  make  to  preserve  peace,  were  all 
unavailing;  there  was  much  uproar  and  wrangling. 
The  porty  became  quite  burdensome  and  unplea- 
Miit,  and  soon  broke  up." 

The  second  day  after,  we  fmd  the  royal 
(Accfaanal  still  more  grievously  overtaken  : 

**  We  continued  drinking  spirits  in  the  boat  till 
bed- time,  pray  era,  when,  Ming  completely  drunk, 
we  mounted,  and  taking  torches  in  our  hands  came 
at  full  gallop  back  to  the  camp  from  tlie  river-aide, 
filling  sometimes  on  one  side  of  the  horse,  and 
aomeiimes  on  the  other.  I  waa  miserably  drunk, 
and  next  morning,  when  they  told  me  of  chut  having 

fallnped  into  the  camp  with  lighted  torches  in  our 
andSf  I  had  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  the 
circumstance.  After .  coming  home,  I  vomited 
plentifully." 

Even  in  the  middle  of  a  Ifttrassing  and  des- 
ultory carapai^,  there  is  no  intermission  of 
this  excessive  jollity,  though  it  sometimes  pats 
the  parties  into  jeopardy, — ^for  example  :— 

"  We  continued  at  this  place  drinking  till  the  sun 
was  on  the  decline,  when  we  set  out.  Those  who 
bad  been  of  the  party  were  completely  drunk. 
Syed  Kasim  was  so  drunk,  that  two  of  his  servants 
were  obliged  to  put  him  on  horseback,  and  brouiiht 
him  to  the  camp  with  great  difficulty.  Dost  Mu- 
hammed Bakir  was  so  far  gone,  that  AmiQ  Mu- 
hammed Terkh&n,  Masli  Chehreh,  and  those  who 
were  along  with  him,  were  unable,  with  all  their 
exertions,  to  |g^et  him  on  horseback.  They  poured 
a  great  quantity  of  water  over  him,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  At  this  moment  a  body  of  Afghans  ap- 
peared in  sight.  Amfn  Muhammed  Terkhan, 
Dcing  very  drunk,  gravely  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  rather  than  leave  him,  in  the  conditionJn  which 
he  was,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  ihe  enemy,  it  was 
better  at  once  to  cut  off  his  head,  and  carry  it 
awav.  Making  another  exertion,  however,  with 
mucn  difficulty,  ihey  contrived  to  throw  him  upon 
a  horse,  which  they  led  along,  and  so  brought 
him  off." 

On  some  occasions  they  contrive  to  be 
drunk  four  times  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
gallant  prince  contents  himself  with  a  strong 
mumjUn  one  day;  bat 

"  Next  morning  we  had  a  drinking  party  in  the 
same  tent.  We  continued  drinking  till  night.  On 
the  following  morning  we  again  had  an  early  cup. 
and,  getting  intoxicated,  went  to  sleep.  About 
noon-day  prayers,  we  left  Istaltf,  and  I  took  a 
manjnn  on  the  road.  It  was  about  afternoon  prayers 
before  I  reached  Behzadi.  The  crops  were  ex- 
tremely good.  While  I  was  riding  round  the  har- 
vest-fields, such  of  my  companions  as  were  fond 
of  wine  began  to  contrive  another  drinking-bout. 
Although  I  had  taken  a  maajun,  yet,  as  the  crops 
were  uncommmlffnef  we  sat  down  under  some 
frees  that  had  yielded  a  plentifal  load  of  fruit,  and 
began  10  drink.  W«  kept  up  tfaa  party  in  the 


plwhtiHbad*tHRepr^yerBL  MnMabmudKNalHeli 
naving  arrived,  we  invited  him  to  join  us.  AbdaHa, 
who  had  got  very  drunk,  made  an  observaiion 
which  affected  Khaltfeh.  Without  recoil'  rting  that 
Mdlla  Mahmud  was  present,  he  repeated  the  verse, 

(PersMii.)  Examine  whom  you  will,  you  will  lind 
bira  suffering  from  the  same  wound. 

MiHly  Mahmud,  who  did  not  drink,  reproved  Ab- 
dnita  for  repeating  this  verso  with  levity.*  Abdalla, 
recovering  his  judgment,  was  in  terril)Ie  perturba- 
tion, and  conversed  in  a  wonderfully  smooth  and 
sweet  strain  all  the  rest  of  the  evening." 

In  a  year  or  two  after  this,  when  he  seems 
to  be  in  a  course  of  unusual  indulgence,  we 
meet  with  the  following  edifying  remaric; 
'^  As  I  intend,  when  forty  years  old,  to  abstain 
from  wine ;  and  as  I  now  want  somewhat  leas 
ihan  one  year  of  being  forty,  I  drink  ttim 
most  copiously!"  When  forty  comes,  how- 
ever, we  hear  nothing  of  this  sage  resolution 
— but  have  a  regular  record  of  the  wine  and 
maajAn  parties  as  before,  up  to  the  year  1537. 
In  that  year,  however,  he  is  seized  with  rather 
a  sudden  fit  of  penitence,  and  has  the  resolu- 
tion to  begin  a  course  of  rigorous  reform. 
There  is  something  rather  picturesque  in  his 
very  solemn  and  remarkable  account  of  this 
great  revolution  in  his  habits : 

'*  On  Monday  the  23d  of  the  first  Jemadi,  I  had 
mounted  to  survey  my  posts,  and,  in  the  course  of 
my  ride,  was  seriously  struck  with  the  reficctioa 
that  I  had  nlwaya  resolved,  one  time  or  another,  to 
make  an  effectual  repentance,  and  that  some  traces 
of  a  hankering  after  the  renunciation  of  forbidden 
works  had  ever  remained  in  my  hearu  Havin* 
sent  for  the  gold  and  silver  goblets  and  cupe,  with 
all  the  en  her  utensils  used  for  drinking  parties,  I 
directed  them  to  be  broken,  and  renounced  the  use 
of  wine — purifying  my  mind !  The  fragments  of 
the  goblets,  and  other  utensils  of  guld  and  silver,  I 
directed  to  be  divided  among  Dcrwishes  and  the 
poor.  The  first  person  who  followed  me  in  my  re- 
pentance was  Asas,  who  also  accompanied  me  lA 
mv  resolution  of  ceasing  to  cut  the  beard,  and  of 
allowing  it  to  grow.t  That  ni^ht  and  the  following, 
numbers  of  A  mtrs  and  courtiers,  soldirrs  and  per- 
sons not  in  the  service,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
three  hundred  men,  nuide  vows  of  refornuition. 
The  wine  which  we  had  with  ua  we  poured  on  ^bs 
ground!  I  ordered  that  the  wine  brought  by  Baba 
Doet  should  have  salt  thrown  into  it,  that  it  might 
be  make  into  vinegar.  On  the  spot  where  the  wine 
had  been  poured  out,  I  directed  a  wain  to  be  sunk 
and  built  of  stone,  and  close  by  the  watn  an  alma- 
bouse  to  be  erected." 

He  then  issued  a  magnificent  Firman,  an- 
nouncing his  reformation,  and  recommending 
its  example  to  all  his  subjects.  But  he  stiO 
persists,  we  find,  in  the  use  of  a  mild  maajun. 
We  are  sorry  to  ne  obliged  to  add,  that  though 
he  had  the  firmness  to  persevere  to  the  last 
in  his  abstinence  from  wine,  the  sacrifice 
seems  to  have  cost  him  very  dear  j  and  he 
continued  to  the  very  end  of  his  life  lo  hanker 
after  his  broken  wine-cups,  and  to  look  back 
with  fond  regret  to  the  delights  he  had  ai>- 


•  ••  This  verse,  I  presume,  is  from  a  religions 
poem,  and  has  a  mystical  meaning.  The  proftms 
application  of  it  is  the  ground  of  offence." 

t  **  This  vow  waa  aomenmes  made  by  persona 
who  set  out  on  a  war  against  the  Infidels.  -They 
did  not  trim  the  beard  till  they  returned  victorious. 
Some  vows  of  a  similar  nature  may  be  found  is 
Seriptttra^" 
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iaved  {fit  eirat.  There  ie  MOMtUng  atali* 
Itttely  pathetic,  as  well  as  amii^e,  ia  the 
following  candid  avowal  in  a  letter  written 
'  the  very  year  before  his  death  to  one  of  his 
old  drinking  compaaions: — 

"  In  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  Abdalla,  I  men- 
tioned that  I  had  much  difHcuhy  in  reconciling  my- 
itif  to  the  desert  of  penitence;  but  that  I  had 
Msolution  enough  to  perseyere, — 
{Turki  vene) 

I  am  distressed  since  I  renounced  wine ; 
I  am  confounded  and  unfit  for  business,— 
Regret  leads  me  to  penitence, 
Penitence  leads  me  to  regi^< 
Indeed,  last  year,  my  desire  and  longing  for  wine 
ind  social  parties  were  beyond  measure  ezcesaive. 
Ic  even  came  to  such  a  length  that  I  have  found 
myself  shedding  tears  from  vexation  and  disappoint- 
ment. In  the  present  year,  praise  be  to  God,  these 
troubles  are  over,  and  I  ascribe  them  chiefly  to  the 
occupation  afforded  to  my  mind  by  a  poetical  trans- 
lation, on  which  I  have  employed  myself.  Let  me 
advise  you  too,  to  adopt  a  ufe  of  abstinence.  Social 
l^rties  and  wine  are  pleasant,  in  company  with  our 
jolly  friends  and  old  boon  companions.  But  with 
whom  can  you  enjoy  the  social  cup  f  With  whom 
can  you  indnli^e  in  ihe  pleasures  of  wine?  If  you 
have  only  Shtr  Ahmed,  and  Haider  Kulli,  for  the 
companions  of  your  gay  hours  and  jovial  goblet, 
you  can  surely  find  no  great  difficulty  in  consenting 
to  the  sacrifice.  I  conclude  with  every  good  wish.'^ 

We  have  mentioned  already  that  Baber  a|>- 
pears  to  have  been  of  a  frank  and  generous 
character — ^and  there  are.  throughout  the  Me- 
moirs, various  traits  of  clemency  and  tender- 
aese  of  heiurt,  scarcely  to  have  been  expected 
m  an  Eastern  monarch  and  professional  war- 
rior. He  weeps  ten  whole  days  for  the  loss 
of  a  friend  who  fell  over  a  precipice  after  one 
of  their  drinking  parties ;  and  spares  the  lives, 
And  even  restores  the  domams  of  various 
ehieftains,  who  had  betrayed  his  confidence, 
and  afterwards  fallen  into  his  power.  Yet 
there  are  traces  of  Asiatic  ferocity,  and  of  a 
bard-hearted  wastefulness  of  life,  which  re- 
mind us  that  we  are  beyond  the  pale  of  Eu- 
ropean gallantry  and  Cnristian  c<nnpassion. 
in  his  wars  in  AfghAn  and  India,  the  prisoneiB 
Are  commonly  batchered  in  cold  blood  after 
the  action — and  pretty  tuiifbrmlv  a  triumphal 
pyraunid  is  erected  of  their  skulls.  These 
horrible  executions,  too,  are  performed  with 
much  solemnity  before  the  royal  pavilion; 
and  on  one  occasion,  it  is  incidentally  record- 
ed, that  such  was  the  number  of  prisoners 
brought  forward  for  this  infamous  butchery, 
that  the  sovereign's  tent  had  Ihree  times  to 
be  removed  to  a  different  station — the  ground 
before  it  being  so  drenched  with  blo^  and 
encumbered  with  quivering  carcasses!  On 
one  occasion,  and  on  one  only,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  poison  him — the  mother  of  one 
of  the  sovereigns  whom  he  had  dethroned 
having  bribed  his  cooks  and  tasters  to  mix 
death  in  his  repast.  Upon  the  detection  of 
the  plot,  the  taster  was  cut  to  pieces,  the  cook 
iayed  alive,  and  the  scullions  tmnipled  to 
death  by  elephants.  Suoh,  however,  was  the 
respeS  paid  to  rank,  or  the  indulgence  to 
maternal  resentment,  that  the  prime  mover 
jf  the  whole  conspiracy,  the  queen  dowager, 
w  merely  put  under  restraint,  and  htm  a  coo* 


tribwtien  lemd  <ai  her  priiiici  fiiiliii  Xbii 
following twief  oneodote  speaJksvoloniwa* ^ 
the  difference  of  European  md  AAiatio  man* 
ners  and  tempers: — 

"  Another  of  his  wifes  was  Ka«ak  Begum,  wIhi 
was  the  foater-sisier  of  this  same  Terkh&n  Begook 
Sultan  Ahmed  Mirza  married  her  for  love.  He  wip 
prodigiously  attached  to  her,  amd  she  gvremed  hin; 
with  absolute  sway.  She  drank  wine.  During  her 
life,  the  Sultan  durst  not  vemora  to  frequent  way 
other  of  his  ladies.  At  last,  however,  he  put  ker  $§f 
deiUk,  and  delivered  himself  froai  this  reproach/' 

In  several  of  the  passaffes  we  bfive  cited^ 
there  are  indications  of  uiis  ambitions  war-' 
rioHs  ardent  love  for  fine  flowers,  beautiful 
gardens, -and  bright  waters.  But  the  work 
abounds  with  traits  of  this  amiable  and,  with 
reference  to  some  of  these  anecdotes,  appar- 
ently ill-sorted  propensity.  In  one  place  he 
says-^ 

*'  In  the  warm  season  they  are  covered  with  the 
ckdiin-taltk  grass  in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  and 
the  Aim&ks  and  Turks  resort  to  them.  In  the 
skirts  of  these  mountains  the  ^n^ound  is  richly  di* 
versified  by  various  kinds  of  tuhps.  I  once  directed 
them  to  be  counted,  and  they  brought  in  thirty-two 
or  thirty-three  different  sort*  of  tvlipe.  There  is 
one  species  which  has  a  scent  in  some  degree  tike 
the  rose,  and  which  I  termed  iaUk^gul-hui  (the  rose* 
scented  tulip).  This  species  is  wond  only  in  the 
Desht-e-3heikh  (the  Sheikh's  plain),  in  a  small  spot 
of  ground,  and  nowhere  else.  In  the  skirts  of  the 
same  hills  below  £|iwln,  is  produced  the  UUdk-ttd* 
herg  (or  hundred -leaved  tuhp),  which  is  likewise 
found  only  in  one  narrow  spot  of  groutid,  as  we 
emerge  from  the  struts  of  Ghurbend.'* 

And  a  little  aftei>- 

'*  Few  qusrters  possess  a  district  that  can  rival 
TstSlif.  A  large  river  runs  through  it,  and  on  either 
side  of  it  are  gardens,  green,  gay,  and  beautiful.  'Its 
water  is  so  cold,  that  there  is  no  need  of  icing  it; 
and  it  is  particulnrly  pure.  In  this  district  is  a  gar- 
den, called  Bagh-p-Kilan  (or  the  Great  Garden), 
which  LMugh  Beg  Mirza  seized  upon.  .  I  paid  the 
price  pf  the  garden  to  the  proprietors,  and  received 
from  them  a  grant  of  it.  On  the  outside  of  the 
garden  are  large  and  beautiful  spreading  pinne 
trees,  under  the  shade  of  which  there  are  agreeable 
spots  finely  sheltered.  *A  perennial  stream,  large 
enough  to  turn  a  mill,  runs  through  the  garden; 
and  on  its  banks  are  planted  planes  and  oth6r  trees. 
Formeriy  this  stream  flowed  in  a  winding  and 
crooked  course,  but  I  ordered  its  course  to  be  al- 
tered according  to  a  regular  plan,  which  added 
greatlv  to  the  beauty  of  ine  place.  Lower  down 
than  these  villages,  snd  about  a  koss  or  a  koss  and 
a  half  above  the  level  plain,  on  the  lower  skirts  of 
the  bills,  is  a  fountain,  named  Kkwajeh-iteh-y&r^ 
(Kwajeh  three  friends),  around  which  there  are 
three  species  of  trees ;  above  the  fountain  are  many 
beautiful  plane-frces,  which  yield  a  pleasant  shads. 
On  the  two  sides  of  the  fountain,  on  small  cmt» 
nonces  at  the  bottom  of  the  hills,  there  are  a  nam* 
her  of  oak  trees ;  except  on  these  two  spots,  where 
there  are  groves  of  oak,  there  is  notjin  oak  to  be 
met  with  on  the  hilla  to  the  west  of  Kabul.  In  front 
of  this  fountain,  towards  the  plain,  there  are  many 
spots  covrred  with  the  flowery  Arghwftn*  tree,  and 
besides*  these  Arghwfin  plots,  there  are  none  else 
in  the  whole  country.*' 

We  shidl  add  but  one  other  notice  of  this 


"  The  name  Arghw&n  is  jffeneraliy  spplied  to  the 
anemone ;  but  in  Afghanistan  it  is  given  to  a  beauF 
tiful  flowering  shrub,  which  grows  nearly  to  the 
siseofatiee." 
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•legank  taste— thongfa  on  tlie  occasion  there 
mentioiied,  the  flowers  were  aided  by  a  less 
delicate  sort  of  excitement. 

'*  This  day  I  ate  a  maajdn.  While  ander  ila  in- 
fluence,  I  visited  »ome  beautiful  gardeaa.  is  dii* 
ferent  beds,  .the  ground  was  covered  with  purple 
and  yellow  Arghwon  flowers.  On  one  hand  were 
beds  of  yellow  flowers  in  bloom ;  on  the  other  hand, 
red  flowers  were  in  bloaaom.   In  many  places  they 

Srung  up  in  the  same  bed,  mingled  together  as  if 
sy  had  been  flung  and  scattered  abroad.  I  took 
my  seat  on  a  rising  ground  near  the  camp,  to  enjoy 
the  view  of  all  the  flower- pots.  On  the  mx,  aides 
of  this  eminence  they  were  formed  as  into  regular 
beds.  On  one  side  were  yellow  flowers ;  on  another 
lbs  purple,  laid  out  in  triangular  bedk  Ob  two 
other  sides,  there  were  fewer  flowers ;  but,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  there  were  flower-gardens 
of  a  similar  kind.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Per- 
sh&w«r,  during  the  spring,  the  flower-plots  are  ez- 
quisicoiy  beautifuL** 

We  have,  now  enabled  our  readers,  we 
^nk,  to  judge  pretty  fairly  of  the  nature  of 
this  very  carious  Tolnme;  and  shall  only 
•jpresent  them  with  a  few  passages  from  two 
letters  written  by  the  valiant  author  in  the 
last  year  of  his  fife.  The  first  is  addressed 
10  his  fayonrite  son  and  successor  HumAi&n. 
"iHiom  )ie  had  settled  in  the  government  of 
Samarcand,  and  who  was  at  this  time  a  sorer- 
^ign  of  approved  valour  and  prudence.  There 
is  a  very  diverting  mixture  of  sound  political 
counsel  and  minute  oriticism  on  writmg  and 
imposition,  in  this  paternal  effusion.  We 
«an  give  but  a  small  part  of  it. 

"  In  many  of  your  letters  you  complain  of  sepa- 
ration from  your  friends.  It  is  wrong  for  a  prince 
to  indulge  in  such  a  complaint. 

"  There  is  certainly  no  greater  bondage  then  that 
m  which  a  king  is  placed ;  but  it  ill  becomes  him  to 
complain  of  inevitable  aeparaiion. 

'*in  compliance  with  my  wiahes,  you  have  in- 
deed writ  ten  me  letters,  but  you  certainly  never 
read  them  over;  for  had  ^ou  attempted  to  read 
Ifaem,  you  must  have  found  it  absolutely  impossible, 
and  would  then  undoubtedly  have  put  them  by.  I 
contrived  indeed  to  decipher  and  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  your  last  letter,  but  with  mnoh  diffi- 
culty. It  is  excesjuvely  confused  and  crabbed  Who 
ever  saw  a  Moamma  (a  riddle  or  a  charade)  in 
prose?  Your  spelling  is  not  bod,  yet  not  quite 
correct.  You  have  written  ilia/at  with  a  f«e  (in- 
stead of  a  U),  and  kuUm^  with  a  he  (instead  of  a 
hqf).  Your  letter  may  indeed  be  read;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  far«>fetcbed  words  you  have 
employed,  the  meaning  is  by  no  means  very  intel- 
ligible. Yon  certainly  do  not  excel  in  letter-writing, 
and  fail  chiefly  because  you  have  too  great  a  desire 
to  show  your  acquirements-  For  the  future,  ^ou 
sbonld  write  uaa&ctsdiy,  with  oleameas,  usisg 
plain  words,  whieh  wouMl  eost  km  tronbk  ho«h  to 
the  writer  llbd  reader.*' 

The  etber  letter  is  to^me  of  his  old  com*- 
pftniOQS  in  antfB^-*«nd  oonsidering  that  it  is 
written  by  an  andent  and  ambitious  conqueror, 
from  the  capital  of  his  new  empire  of  Hin- 
dustan, it  seens  to  as  a  very  strfldne  proof, 
Mt  miy  of  the  nothingBiMe  of  high  fortooe, 


but  of  the  native  simplicity  and  amiableneas 
of  this  Eastern  highlander. 

*'  My  solicitude  to  visit  my  western  dominions  is 
bosndiess,  and  great  beyond  expressioir.  I'he 
aflairs  qf  Hindustan  have  at  leiij^th,  however,  been 
reduced  into  a  certain  decree  oforder ;  and  I  trust 
in  Almighty  God  that  tne  time  is  near  at  hand, 
when,  through  the  grace  of  the  Most  High,  every 
thing  will  be  completely  settled  in  this  country. 
As  soon  as  matters  are  brought  into  that  state,  I 
shall,  God  willing,  set  out  for  your  quarter,  with- 
out losing  a  moment's  time.  How  is  it  possible 
that  the  deliffhts  of  those  lands  should  ever  be 
erased  from  the  heart  f  Above  all,  how  is  it  possi- 
ble for  one  like  me,  who  have  made  a  vow  of  ab- 
stinence from  wine,  aad  of  purity  of  life,  to  forfst 
the  delicious  melons  and  grapes  of  that  pleasant 
regbn  ?  I'hey  very  recently  brought  me  a  single 
musk-melon.  While  cutting  it  up,  1  felt  myself 
affected  with  a  Mtrang  feding  of  hmelineitf  and  a 
sense  of  my  exile  from  my  native  eouniry;  and  I 
could  not  help  sheading  tears  whilo  I  was  eating  it  !'* 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  help  having  a 
liking  for  "the  Tiger'i— and  the  romantic^ 
though  somewhat  apocryphal  account  chat  is 
given  of  his  death,  has  no  tendency  to  diminish 
onr  partiality.  It  is  recorded  by  Abulfazi, 
and  other  native  historianGu  that  in  the  year 
after  these  Memoirs  cease,  Hum^tin,  the  be- 
loved son  of  Baber,  was  brought  to  Agra  in  a 
state  of  the  most  miserable  health : 

"  When  all  hopes  from  medicine  were  over,  anl 
while  several  men  of  skill  were  talking  to  the  em- 
peror of  the  melancholy  situation  of  his  son.  Abu) 
Baka,  a  nersonage  highly  venerated  for  his  know- 
ledge and  piety,  remarked  to  Baber,  that  in  such  a 
case  the  Almighty  had  sometimes  vouchsafed  to 
receive  the  most  valuable  thing  poeseasifd  by  ons 
friend,  as  an  ofiering  in  ezehaoge  for  the  ]m  of 
another.  Baber,  exclaiming  that,  of  all  things,  his 
life  was  dearest  to  Humaiun,  aa  Humaiun's  was  to 
him,  and  that,  next  to  the  life  of  Humaiun,  his  own 
was  what  he  most  valued,  devoted  his  life  to  Hea* 
van  as  a  sacrifice  for  his  son's !  The  noblemen 
around  him  entreated  him  to  retraet  the  rash  vow, 
and,  in  place  of  his  first  oflbring,  to  give  the  dia* 
mond  taken  at  Agra,  and  reckoned  the  most  vslo* 
able  on  earth:  that  the  ancient  sages  had  said, 
that  it  was  the  dearest  of  our  worldly  possessions 
alone  that  was  to  be  oflered  to  Heaven.  But  he 
persisted  in  his  reaolutwn,  declaring  that  no  stone, 
of  whatever  value,  could  be  put  in  oompetiikm  with 
his  life.  He  three  times  walked  rounid  the  dyisf 
prince,  a  aolemnity  similar  to  that  used  in  aacrinces 
and  heave- oflerings,  and,  retiring,  prayed  earnestly 
to  God.  After  some  time  he  was  heara  to  exclaim. 
*I  have  borne  it  a«'ay!  I  have  borne  it  awayr 
The  Munulman  histeriansaasure  us,  that  Hooifii^ 
almost  immedislely  began  to  recover,  and  that,  m 
proportion  as  he  recovered,  the  health  and  strength 
of  Baber  visibly  decayed.  Baber  communicated 
his  dying  instructions  to  Khwfijeh  Khali  feh,  Kamber 
Ali  Beg,  Terdi  Beg,  and  Hindu  Beg,  who  were 
then  at  coort  commending  Hdmiifln  to  then  pro* 
taction.  With  that  anvarying  afieciion  Un  hm 
family  which  he  showed  in  aU  the  oronmstansfi 
of  his  life,  he  strongly  besought  Hum&ifin  to  \m 
kind  and  forgiving  to  bis  brothecs.  Hdmiiun  pro- 
mised—and, what  in  such  circumstances  is  rsrS| 
kept  his  promiie." 
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W£  would  lather  see  Mr.  Campbe]!  as  a 
poet,  than  as  a  commentator  on  poetry : — ^be- 
cause we  would  rather  hare  a  solid  addition 
to  the  sum  of  our  trda@ureS;  than  the  finest  or 
most  judicious  account  of  their  actual  amount. 
But  we  are  yery  glad  to  see  him  in  any  way: 
— and  think  the  work  which  he  has  noweiven 
us  very  excellent  and  delightful.  Still,  how- 
ever, we  think  there  is  some  little  room  for 
complaint ;  and.  feeling  that  we  have  not  pot 
all  we  were  leci  to  expect,  are  unreasonable 
enough  to  think  that  the  learned  author  still 
owes  us  an  arrear :  which  we  hope  he  will 
lumdsomely  pay  up  in  the  next  edition. 

When  a  great  poet  and  a  man  of  distin- 
guished talents  announces  a  large  selection 
of  English  poetry,  '^with  biographical  and 
critical  notices,''  we  naturally  expect  such 
notices  of  all,  or  almost  all  the  authors,  of 
whose  worlds  he  thinks  it  worth  while  to 
favour  us  with  specimens.  The  biography 
sometimes  may  be  unattainable — and  it  may 
still  more  frequently  be  uninteresting — ^but 
the  criticism  mast  always  be  valuable ;  and, 
indeed,  is  obviously  tnat  which  must  be 
looked  to  as  constituting  the  chief  value  of 
any  such  publication.  There  is  no  author  so 
obecure,  if  at  all  entitled  to  a  place  in  this 
register,  of  whom  it  would  not  be  desirable  to 
kiww  the  opinion  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Oeurnp- 
bell — and  none  so  mature  and  settled  in  fame, 
upon  whose  beauties  and  defects,  and  poetical 
character  in  generaL  the  public  would  not 
have  much  to  learn  from  such  an  authority « 
Now,  there  are  many  authors,  and  some  of 
no  mean  note,  of  whom  he  has  not  conde- 
scended to  say  one  word,  either  in  the  Essay. 
or  in  the  notices  prefixed  to  the  citations.  Of 
Jonathan  Swift,  lor  example,  all  that  is  here 
recorded  is  <<Born  1667--died  1744;"  and 
Otway  is  despatched  in  the  same  sunmiary 
manner— « Bom  1651~-<lied  1685."  Mar- 
k)we  is  commemorated  in  a  single  pa^e,  and 
Butler  in  half  of  one.  All  this  is  rather  ca^ 
pricious : — But  this  is  not  all.  Sometimes  the 
notices  are  entirely  biographical,  and  some* 
times  entirely  critical.  We  humoly  conceive 
they  ought  always  to  have  been  of  both  des- 
ori|^ions.  At  all  events,  we  ought  in  every 
tsase  to  have  had  some  criticism, — since  this 
could  always  have  been  had,  and  could 
■carceJy  have  failed  to  be  valuable.  Mr.  C, 
we  think,  has  been  a  little  laxy. 


If  he  were  like  moat  authors,  or  even  liko 
most  critics,  we  could  easily  have  pardoned 
this;  for  we  very  seldom  find  any  work  too 
short.    It  is  the  singular  goodness  of  his  critir  «^ 
cisms  that  makes  us  regret  their  fewness;  ior/ 
nothing,  we  think,  can  be  more  fair,  judicioiis| 
and  discriminating,  and  at  the  same  ''~  ~ 


more  fine,  delicate  and  original,  than  thol 
greater  part  of  the  discussions  witn  which  h#| 
has  here  presented  us.    It  is  very  rare  to  fiml 
so  much  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  poetry, 
united  with  so  much  toleration  for  its  faults; 
and  so  exact  a  perception  of  the  merits  of 
every  particular  style,  interfering  so  little 
with  a  just  estimate  of  aU.    Poets,  to  be  s«tf% 
are  on  the  whole,  we  think,  very  iudu]|gett| 
judges  of  poetry ;  and  that  not  so  much,  we 
verily  believe,  from  any  partiality  to  their  own 
vocation,  or  desire  to  exalt  their  fraternity 
as  from  their  being  more  constantly  alive  to 
those  impulses  which  it  is  the  business  «f  « 
poetry  to  excite,  and  more  quick  to  catch  and 
to  follow  out  those  associations  on  which  its   ^ 
efficacy  chiefly  depends.    If  it  be  true,  as  j 
we  have  formerly  endeavoured  to  show,  \»  itjl^ 
reference  to  this  very  author,  that  poetry  pro*  l 
duces  all  its  greater  effects,  and  woiks  its,/ 
more  memorable  enchantments,  not  so  much  j| 
by  the  images  it  directly  presents,  as  by  those  i 
which  it  suggests  to  the  Umcy ;  and  melts  or 


inflames  us  less  by  the  fires  which  it  applies 
from  without,  than  by  those  which  it  kindles  h 
within,  and  of  which  the  fuel  is  in  our  o\i*n  • 
bosoms, — it  will  be  readily  understood  how 
these  efiects  should  be  most  powerful  in  the 
sensitive  breast  of  a  poet ;  and  how  a  i|»rk^ 
which  would  have  been  instantly  quenched; 
in  the  duUer  atmosphere  of  an  oranary  brain^ 
may  create  a  Maze  in  his  combustible  imagi* 
nation,  to  warm  and  enlighten  the  world. 
The  greater  poets,  aecoidingiy,  have  almost 
always  been  the  wannest  admirers,  and  tfat 
most  liberal  patraos  of  poetry.  The  auMut 
only — ^yonr  Ijtureates  and  Ballad-mqngow  ■■ 
are  envious  and  irritabi»-^iea)oQs  even  of  4hft 
dead,  and  less  deainms  ctf  the  pnuse  of  elbfln 
than  avaricious  of  their  own. 

But  though  a  poet  is  thus  likely  to  be  a 
sentjer  critic  of  poetry  than  another,  and, 
by  having  a  finer  sense  of  its  beauties^  to  be 
better  qualified  for  the  most  pleasing  and  imp 
portant  part  of  his  office,  tnere  is  another 
requisite  in  which  we  sbouid  be  afmid  hm 
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^0mM  gpomaOtf  be  found  wantftig,  eipeciftNy 
Id  a  wort  of  the  lai^ge  and  oomprehensiTe 
ttatara  of  that  now  before  n« — we  mean,  in 
absolute  fairness  and  impartittlity  towards  the 
different  schools  or  styles  of  poetry  which  he 
may  have  oooasion  to  estimate  and  compare. 
Even  the  most  common  and  misoellaneons 
leader  has  a  peculiar  taste  in  this  way — and 
has  generally  erected  for  himself  some  ob- 
aoure  but  exclusire  standard  of  excellence. 
by  which  he  measures  the  pretensions  of  all 
t&Lt  come  under  his  view.  One  man  admires 
witty  and  satirical  poetry,  and  sees  no  beauty 
m  rural  imagery  or  picturesque  description ; 
while  another  doats  on  Id^ls  and  Pastorals, 
and  will  not  allow  the  affairs  of  polite  life  to 
form  a  sabiect  for  verse.  One  is  for  simplic- 
ity and  patlios ;  another  for  magnificence  and 
q>leRdour.  One  is  devoted  to  the  Muse  of 
tenor;  another  to  that  of  love.  Some  are  all 
for  blood  and  battles,  and  some  for  music  and 
moonlight — some  for  emphatic  sentiments, 
and  some  for  melodious  verses.  Even  those 
whose  taste  is  the  least  exclusive,  have  a  lean- 
*  '€^  to  one  class  of  composition  rather  than  to 
;o<|iather;  and  overmte  the  beauties  which  fall 
^  IB  with  their  own  propensities  and  associations 
•—while  they  are  palpably  unjust  to  those 
which  wear  a  different  complexion,  or  spring 
from  a  different  race. 

But,  if  it  be  difficult  or  almost  impossible 
to  meet  with  an  impartial  judge  for  the  whole 
great  family  of  genius,  even  among  those 
ooiet  and  studious  readers  who  ought  to  find 
aeli|^t  even  in  their  variety,  it  is  obvious  that 
this  bias  and  obliquity  of  judgment  must  be 
■till  more  incident  to  one  who,  by  being  him- 
self a  Poet,  must  not  only  prefer  one  school 
of  poetry  to  all  others,  but  must  actually  be- 
Ung  to  it,  and  be  disposed,  as  a  pupil,  or  still 
more  as  a  Master,  to  advance  its  pretensions 
above  those  of  all  its  competitors.  Like  the 
votaries  or  leaders  of  other  sects,  successful 
poeu  have  been  but  too  apt  to  establish  ex- 
elusive  and  arbitmry  creeds;  and  to  invent 
articles  of  faith,  the  slightest  violation  of 
which  effaces  the  merit  of  all  other  virtues. 
Addioting  themselvei^  as  they  are  apt  to  do, 
to  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  that  style  to 
which  the  bent  of  their  own  genius  naturally 
inclines  them,  they  Ic^k  everywhere  for  those 
beauties  <^  which  it  is  peculiarly  susceptible, 
and  are  disgusted  if  they  cannot  be  found. — 
Like  discoverers  in  science,  or  improvers  in 
art,  they  see  nothing  in  the  whole  system  but 
their  own  discoveries  and  improvements,  and 
imdervalue  every  thing  that  cannot  be  con- 
nected with  their  own  studies  and  glory.  As 
#ie  Chinese  mapmakers  allot  aU  the  lodgeable 
area  of  the  earth  to  their  own  nation,  and 
thrvet  the  other  countries  of  the  world  into 
little  outskirts  and  by-comers — so  poets  are 
dispoeed  to  represent  their  own  little  field  of 
exertion  as  occupying  all  the  sunny  part  of 
Ptaiassos,  and  to  exhibit  the  adjoining  regions 
voder  terrible  shadows  and  most  unmerciful 
fereshorteninga. 

•  With  theee  impTMskms  of  the  alnmst  in- 
evitable partiality  of  poetical  jud^mients  m 
fMMMlr^re^aattUiial  redeUaot  that  Mr*  dtnip- 


bell  was  bhneelf  a  Muster  inadlstmot  scooOi 
of  poetry,  and  distingpisbed  by  a  very  pecu- 
liar and  fastidious  style  of  composition,  with- 
out being  apprehensive  that  the  effects  of  this 
bias  would  be  apparent  in  his  work ;  and  that, 
with  all  his  talent  and  discernment,  he  woum 
now  and  then  be  guilty  of  great,  though  un- 
intended injustice,  to  some  of  those  whose 
manner  was  most  opposite  to  his  own.  We 
are  happy  to  say  that  those  apprehensions 
have  proved  entirely  groundless^  and  that 
nothing  in  the  volumes  before  us  is  more  ad- 
mirable, or  to  us  more  surprising,  than  the 
perfect  candour  and  undeviating  fairness  with 
which  the  learned  author  passes  judgment  on 
all  the  different  authors  who  come  before  him ; 
^the  quick  and  true  perception  he  has  of  the 
most  opposite  and  almost  contradictory  beau- 
ties— tne  good-natured  and  liberal  allouiance 
he  makes  for  the  disadvantages  of  each  age 
and  individual— and  the  temperance  and 
brevity  and  firmness  with  which  he  reproves 
the  excessive  severity  of  critics  less  entitled 
to  be  severe.  No  one  indeed,  we  will  yenture 
to  aflirm,  ever  placed  himself  in  the  seat  of 
judgment  with  more  of  a  judicial  temper — 
though,  to  obviate  invidious  comnarisons,  we 
must  beg  leave  just  to  add,  that  being  called 
on  to  pass  judgment  onl]j^  on  the  dead,  whose 
faults  were  no  longer  corrigible,  or  had  already 
been  expiated  by  appropriate  pains,  his  tem- 
per was  less  tried,  and  his  severities  less  pro- 
voked, than  in  the  case  of  living  offenders,-* 
and  that  the  very  number  and  variety  of  the 
errors  that  called  for  animadversion,  in  the 
course  of  his  wide  survey,  must  have  made 
each  particular  case  appear  comparatiyely 
insignificant,  and  mitigated  the  sentence  of 
individual  condemnation. 

It  is  to  this  last  circumstance,  of  the  laise 
and  comprehensive  mnge  whicn  he  was  ob- 
liged to  take,  and  the  great  extent  and  variety 
of  the  society  in  whidi  he  was  compelled  to 
mingle,  that  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe,  not 
only  the  geneml  mildness  and  indulgence  of 
his  judgments,  but  his  happy  emancipatioii 
from  t£>se  narrow  and  limitary  maxims  by 
which  we  have  already  said  that  poets  are  so 
peculiarly  apt  to  be  entangled.  As  a  large 
and  familiar  intercourse  with  men  of  different 
habits  and  dispositions  never  fails,  in  charao- 
ters  of  any  force  or  generosity,  to  dispel  die 
prejudices  with  which  we  at  first  regard  them, 
and  to  lower  our  estimate  of  onr  own  superiof 
happiness  and  wisdom,  so,  a  very  ample  and 
extensive  course  of  reading  in  any  depart- 
ment of  letters,  tends  naturuly  to  enlarge  our 
narrow  principles  of  judgment ;  and  not  only 
to  cast  down  the  idols  ^fore  which  we  had 
formerly  abased  ourselvesj  but  to  disclose  to 
us  the  might  and  the  majesty  of  much  that 
we  had  mistaken  and  contemned. 

In  this  point  of  view,  we  think  such  a  work 
as  is  now  Defore  us,  likely  to  be  of  great  rum 
to  ordinary  readers  of  poetry— not  only  as 
unlocking  to  them  innumerable  new  spnngi 
of  enjoyment  and  admiration,  but  as  having 
a  teiideiicy  to  correct  and  liberaliie  theh 
jodgmenta  of  their  old  favouritee,  and  to 
•traBgtfkeii  and  enliwn  aU  thota  tacoltiaa  bv 


Nor  would  the  benefit,  if  it  once  extended  bo 
fw,  by  any  means  stop  there.  The  character 
of  our  poetry  depends  not  a  little  on  the  taste 
of  our  poetical  readers ; — and  though  some 
:  bards  have  always  been  before  their  age,  and 
J  xome  behind  it,  the  greater  part  must  be 
pretty  nearly  on  its  level.  Present  popularity, 
whatever  disappointed  writers  may  say,  is, 
after  all,  the  only  safe  passage  of  future  glory ; 
-—and  it  is  really  as  unlikely  that  good  poetry 
should  be  produced  in  any  quantity  where  it 
is  not  relished,  as  that  cloth  should  be  manu- 
factured and  thrust  into  the  market,  of  a 
Satteni  and  fashion  for  which  there  was  no 
emand.  A  shallow  and  uninstructed  taste 
ia  indeed  the  most  flexible  and  inconstant — 
and  is  tossed  .about  bv  every  breath  of  doc- 
trine, and  every  wind  of  authority;  so  as 
•leither  to  derive  any  permanent  delight  from 
the  same  works,  nor  to  assure  any  permanent 
fame  to  their  authors ; — ^while  a  taste  that  is 
formed  upon  a  wide  and  large  survey  of  en- 
dafiuff  models,  not  only  affords  a  secure  basis 
for  aU  future  judgments,  but  must  compel, 
whenever  it  is  general  in  any  society,  a  salu- 
tary conformity  to  its  great  principles  from  all 
who  depend  on  its  suffrage. — To  accomplish 
auch  an  object,  the  general  study  of  a  work 
Ifte  this  certainly  is  not  enough: — ^But  it 
would  foim  an  excellent  preparation  for  more 
extensive  reading— and  would,  of  itself,  do 
much  to  open  the  eyes  of  many  self-satisfied 
persons,  and  startle  them  into  a  sense  of  their 
^wn  ignorance,  and  the  poverty  and  paltriness 
f  of  many  of  their  ephemeral  favourites.  Con- 
1  sidered  as  a  nation,  we  are  yet  but  very  im- 
;  perfeoUy  recovered  from  that  stmnge  and 
ungrateful  forgetfulness  of  our  older  poets, 
,  wuch  began  with  the  Restoration,  and  con- 
tinued almost  unbroken  till  after  the  middle 
of  the  last  centnry.*--Nor  can  the  works  which 
have  chiefly  tended  to  dispel  it  among  the 
imtracted  orden^  be  mnked  in  a  higher  class 
than  this  which  is  before  ua.— 'Percy/s  Relios 
ef  Aatient  Poetry  produced,  we  believe,  the 
first  revulsion — and  this  was  followed  up  by 
Wharton's  History  of  Poetry. — John  son's  Lives 
(  of  the  Poets  did  something ; — and  the  great 
I  e0eet  has  been  produced  by  the  modern  com- 
I  oraotators  on  Shakespeare.  Those  various 
I  miks  recommended  the  older  writers,  and 
romstated  them  in  some  of  their  honours ; — 
bot  still  the  works  themselves  were  not  placed 
before  the  eyes  of  ordinary  readers.  This 
was  done  in  part,  perhaps  overdone,  by  the 
•mire  republication  of  some  of  our  older  dra- 
matista— and  with  better  effect  by  Mr.  £lUs's 
Specimens.  If  the  former,  howerer,  was 
lather  loo  copious  a'  supplv  for  the  returning 
appetite  of  the  public,  the  latter  was  too 
scantjr ;  and  both  were  confined  to  too  narrow 
m  period  of  time  to  enable  the  reader  to  enjoy 
the  <v»riety,  and  to  di&w  the  comparisons,  by 
which  he  might  be  most  pleased  and  instroct- 
^. — Southey's  continuation  of  Ellis  did  harm 
rather  than  good ;  for  though  there  is  tome 
^icfemefls  in  the  introdootion.  the  work  itself 
m  eoDecnted  in  a  crude,  petuhnt,  and  ffOp«r- 
&ml  tanmn,r-^tad  bem  all  the  nwrkaiif 


hekig  a  mrnpe  toekteHer^ 
we  have  heard  nothing  of  it  fiom  the  time  of 
its  first  ]^ublicatioD«  we  suppose  it  hae  had  iJm 
success  it  deserved. 

There  was  great  room  therefore^ — and,  W0 
will  even  say,  great  occasion,  lor  such  a  woiic 
as  this  of  Mr.  Campbell's,  in  the  present  stalp 
of  our  literature ; — and  we  are  persuaded,  thai 
all  who  care  about  poetry,  and  are  not  alreaci^ 
acquainted  with  the  authors  of  whom  it  treat* 
— and  even  all  who  are— cannot  possibly  d# 
better  than  read  it  fairly  through,  from  tha 
first  page  to  the  last — without  skipping  th« 
extracts  which  they  know,  or  those  which  may 
not  at  first  seem  very  attractive.  There  is  no 
reader,  we  will  venture  to  say,  who  will  riaa 
from  the  perusal  even  of  these  partial  and 
scanty  fragmenta,  without  a  fresh  and  dtm 
sense  of  the  matchless  richness,  variety,  worn 
originality  of  Enghsh  Poetry :  while  the  jux* 
taposition  and  arrangement  of  the  pieoes  not 
oiuy  gives  room  for  endless  comparisons  aod 
contrasts, — but  displays,  as  it  were  in  minia* 
ture,  the  whole  of  its  wonderful  progress;  and 
sets  before  us,  as  in  a  great  gallery  of  pioture^f 
the  whole  course  and  history  of  the  art,  irp* 
its  first  rude  and  infiemt  begioniogs,  to  iii 
maturity,  and  perhaps  its  dedine.  While  it  ^ 
has  all  tlie  grandeur  and  instruction  that  be* 
longs  to  such  a  gallery,  it  is  free  from  the 
perplexity  and  distraction  which  is  geneiallv 
complained  of  in  such  exhibitions;  as  each 
piece  is  necessarily  considered  separately  and 
in  succession,  ana  the  nund  cannot  wanderi 
like  the  eye,  through  the  ralendid  labyrinth 
in  which  it  is  enchanted.  Nothing,  we  think, 
can  be  more  delightful,  than  thus  at  our  eaaa 
to  trace,  through  all  its  periods,  vicissitude^ 
and  aspects,  the  progress  of  this  hi&hest  aoa' 
most  intellectual  of  all  the  arts — coloured  a$ 
it  is  in  every  Age  by  the  manners  of  the  times 
which  produce  it,  and  embodying,  besidea 
those  flights  of  fancy  and  touches  of  pathoi 
that  constitute  its  more  immediate  essence^ 
much  of  the  wisdom  and  much  of  the  morali^ 
that  was  then  current  among  the  people ;  and 
thus  presenting  us,  not  merely  with  almost 
aJl  that  genius  has  ever  created  for  delioht. 
but  with  a  brief  chronicle  and  abstract  of  all 
that  was  once  interesting  to  the  genesatioDa 
which  have  gone  by. 

The  steps  of  the  progress  of  such  an  art| 
and  the  circumstances  by  which  they  hav« 
been  elSected,  would  form^  of  themselvei^  $ 
large  arid  interesting  theme  of  specukitioo* 
Conversant  as  poetry  necessarily  is  with  all 
that  touches  human  feelings,  concerns,  iui4 
occupations^  its  character  must  hare  been  im- 
pressed by  every  change  in  the  moral  and 
political  condition  of  society,  and  must  evea 
retain  the  lighter  traces  of  their  successive 
follies,  amusements,  and  pursuits :  while,  ia 
the  course  of  ages,  the  very  multiplicatieii 
and  increasmg  business  of  the  people  hay* 
forced  it  through  a  progress  not  .whidly  di% 
similar  to  that  wlucb  the  same  causes  bliv» 
produced  on  the  agriculture  and  landaeape  ^ 
the  country  ;--r.wherejat  first  we  had  ruda  imd 
dreary  wastes,  thinly  ^nkled  with  .$mmf 
^ts  of  fillip  ooHtTatiin   lU^  mliMHMi 
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He*  ttid  piniMefod  abbeyB"»4li0a  woodiaad 
liiaulglg,  and  giKNlly  mansions,  aad  gorgmis 
gardens,  and  parks  rich  with  waste  fertility, 
ittd  fex  habitatioQs-^and,  finally,  ezowded 
0i1lieff.  and  MMd-sidB  TiUas,  and  brick-^nraUad 
-gjAtxlanflf,  and  tumip-iields,  and  canals^  sad 
in^oia)  rmne,  and  ornamented  faroifl^  snd 
«ottiiges  trellised  over  with  exotic  plants ! 

But,  to  escape  from  those  metaphors  and 
enigmas  to  the  business  before  us^  we  must 
r^nnrk,  that  in  o*der  to  give  any  U^iable 
tdeil  of  the  poetry  which  win  thus  to  be  rep» 
rMevited,  it  was  necessary  that  the  specimen 
16  be  exhibited  should  be  of  some  compass 
and  extent.  We  have  heard  their  length 
eemplained  of— but  we  tiunk  widi  very  little 
jtistice.  Considering  the  extent  of  the  viXMrks 
tn»m  which  they  are  taken,  they  are  ahnost 
nil  but  inconsiderable  frac^ments;  and  where 
the  original  was  of  an  Epic  or  Tragic  ciiarao- 
ter,  greater  abridgment  would  have  been 
'mert9motilation,-'-«nd  would  have  given  oohr 
such  a  specimen  of  the  whole,  as  a  briefc 
mighr  do  of  a  building.  Fiom  the  earlier  and 
IfOB  familiar  anthors,  we  rather  think  the  oita- 
ttons  are  too  short ;  and,  ev^  from  those  that 
itfe  raoFe  generally  known,  we  do  not  well 
•ee  how  they  could  have  been  shorter,  wi^ 
any  safety  to  the  professed  object^  ana  only 
use,  of  the  publication.  That  object,  we  con- 
ceive^  was  to  give  specimens  of  English 
poetry,  from  its  earliest  to  its  latest  periods; 
aifd  it  woold  be  a  stmnge  rule  to  l^ve  fol- 
lowed, in  racking  suoh  a  selection,  to  leave 
out  the  best  and  most  pq>ular.  The  work 
certainly  neither  is,  nor  professes  to  be«  a  col- 
lection from  obscure  ana  foigotten  autiiors— 
but  specimens  of  all  who  have  merit  enough 
to  deserve  our  remembrance  j—:and  if  scwie 
fow  have  such  redundant  merit  or  good  for- 
tune as  to  be  in  the  hands  and  the  minds  of 
alt  the  world,  it  was  necessary,  even  the%  to 
give  some  extracts  from  them, — that  the 
series  might  be  complete,  and  that  there 
might  be  room  for  comparison  with  others, 
ana  for  tracing  the  process  of  the  art  in  the 
strains  of  its  best  models  and  their  various 
mitalors. 

fai  one  instance^  and  one  onlv,  Mr.  C.  has 
declined  doing  this  duty ;  and  left  the  place 
of  one  great  luminary  to  be  Ailed  np  by  recol^ 
lections  that  he  must  have  presumed  would 
be  universal.  He  has  given  nut  two  pages  to 
Sff  AmsPKARiE — and  not  a  line  from  any  of  his 
plays!  Perhaps  he  has  done  rightly.  A 
tnowledge  of  Shakespeare  may  be  safely  pre- 
sumed, we  believe,  in  every  reader ;  ana,  if 
he  had  begun  to  cite  his  Beauties,  there  is  no 
toying  where  he  would  have  ended.  A  little 
book,  calling  itself  Beauties  ci  Shakespeafe, 
was  published  some  years  aj^o,  and  shown,  as 
we  have  heard,  to  Mr.  Sheridan.  He  turned 
over  the  leaves  for  some  time  with  apparent 
satisfaction,  and  then  said,  "This  is  very 
\^U ;  but  whereare  the  other  seven  vc^umes  1" 
There  is  no  other  author,  however,  whose 
fame  li  stich  as  to  justify  a  simikr  tllipms, 
or  whose  works  can  be  thus  eleganHy  under' 
t  atoed^  infi  eollr4>tion  of  good  poetry.  Mr^O. 
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KaiiM«i|>)M'feA9jp9^90ifar'rith  tho  j)opu)ar 
prejudice,  in  coiD^mng  his  citations  from  MH- 
ton  to  tlte  Comus  and  the  smaller  pieces,  and 
leaving  the  Bvadise  Lost  to  the  memory  of 
his  readers.  But  though  we  do  not  think  the 
eafitmota  by  aii^  naeans  too  long  on  the  whole) 
we  are  eertainly  of  opinion  that  some  are  too 
long  and  others  too  short;  and  that  many) 
especiaUy  in  the  latter  case,  are  not  very 
well  selected.  There  is  far  too  Uttle  of  Mar- 
lowe for  instance,  and  loo  much  of  Shirley. 
and  even  of  Massinger.  We  should  have 
liked  more  of  Warner,  Fairfax^  Phineas 
Fletcher,  and  Henry  More — all  poets  of  no 
seauty  aimansions — and  could  have  spared 
several  pages  of  Butler,  Maspu.  Whltenead, 
Boberts,  Meston,  and  Amhurst  Selden.  \vi 
do  not  tkink  the  specimens  from  Burns  very 
well  selected ;  nor  those  from  Prior — jior  can 
we  see  any  good  reason  for  quoting  the  whole 
Gastle  of  Indolence,  and  nothine  else^  for 
Thonason — and  the  whole  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
and  nothing  else,  for  Pope. 

Next  to  the  impression  of  the  vast  fertility, 
o(Hupas6,  and  beauty  of  our  English  poetry, 
the  reflection  that  recurs  most  frequently  and 
forcibly  to  us,  in  accompanying  Mr.  C.  through 
his  wide  survey,  is  that  of  the  perishable  .na- 
ture of  poetical  fame,  and  the  speedy  oblivlotft 
that  has  overtaken  so  many  ox  the  promised 
heirs  of  immortality !  Of  near  two  hupdred 
and  fifty  authors,  whose  works  are  cited  in 
these  volunoesyby  far  the  greater  part  of  w^orii 
were  celebrated  in  their  generation,  there  arip 
not  thirty  who  now  enjoy  any  thing  that  cah 
be  callea  popularity — ^whose  works  are  to  be 
found  in  me  hands  of  ordinary  readers — in 
the  E^ops  of  ordinary  booksellers— or  in  the 

Eress  for  republication.  About  fifty  more  may 
e  tolerably  familiar  to  men  of  taste  or  litera- 
ture : — ^the  rest  slumber  on  the  shelves  of  col- 
lectors, and  are  partially  known  to  a  few  anti- 
quaries and  scholars.  Now,  the  fame  of  a 
Poet  is  popular,  or  nothing.  He  does  not  ad- 
dress himself,  like  the  man  of  science,  to  the 
learned,  or  those  who  desire  to  learn,  tut  to 
all  mankind ;  and  his  purpose  being  to  delight 
and  be  praised,  necessarily  extends  to  all  >k  ho 
can  receive  pleasure,  or  join  in  applause.  It 
is  strange,  tnen,  and  somewhat  numiliating. 
to  see  how  great  a  proportion  of  those  ii  ho 
had  once  fought  their  way  successfully  to  dis- 
tinction, ai\d  surmounted  the  rivalry  of  con- 
temporary envy,  have  again  sunk  into  neglect. 
We  have  great  deference  for  public  opinion  j 
and  readily  admit,  that  nothing  but  what  is 
^od  can  be  permanently  popular.  But  thouglh 
its  vivat  be  generally  oracular,  its  pereat  ap^ 
pears  to  us  to  be  often  sufficient! v  capricious; 
and  while  we  would  foster  all  tnat  it  bids  to 
live,  we  would  willingly  revive  much  that  it 
leaves  to  die.  The  very  multiplication  of 
works  of  amusement,  necessarily  withdraws 
many  from  notice  that  deserve  to  be  kept  in 
remembrance  3  for  we  snould  soon  find  it 
labour,  and  not  amusement,  if  we  were  obliged 
to  make  use  of  them  all,  or  even  to  take  tSI 
upon  trial.  As  the  materials  of  enjoyment  and 
instruction  accumulate  around  us,  more  and 
more,  we  fear^  must  thus  be  daOy  lejected^acid 
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tefl  to  waste!  f<>r  vtnfe  mr  ladw  luugtkNi, 

c^nr  lives  remain  as  short  as  ever  5  and  th^ 
calls  on  our  time  mnltiply,  while  our  time 
itself  IB  flying  swiftty  a\vay .  This  sirperfluity 
and  abundance  of  our  treasures,  therefore, 
necessarily  renders  much  of  them  worthlees; 
and  the  veriest  accidents  may,  in  such  a  ease, 
determine  what  part  shall  be  preserved,  and 
What  ttirown  away  and  neglected.  When  an 
array  is  decimated^  the  very  bravest  may  fall; 

end  many  poets,  worthy  of  eternal  remnn- 
tance,  have  prcfcably  been  forgotten,  merely 
t>ecau8e  there  was  not  room  in  onr  memories 
for  all. 

fty  such  a  work  as  the  present,  however, 
this  injustice  of  fortune  may  be  partly  re- 
dressed— ^some  small  fragments  of  an  immor- 
tal strain  may  still  be  rescued  from  oblivion — 
Jind  a  wreck  of  a  name  preserved,  which  time 
appeared  to  have  swallowed  up  for  ever. 
Theiae  is  something  pious  we  think,  and  en- 
Hearing,  in  the  ofhce  of  th^s  gathering  «p  the 
ashes  of  renown  that  has  passed  awayj  or 
tather,  of  calling  back  the  departed  life  for 
a  transitory  glow,  and  enabling  those  great 
spirits  which  seemed  to  be  hxii  for  ever,  still 
to  draw  a  tear  of  pity,  or  a  throb  of  admira- 
tioii,  from  the  hearts  of  a  forgetful  generation. 
The  body  of  their  poetry,  probably,  can  never 
be  revived  j  but  some  sharks  of  its  soirit  may 
vet  be  preserved,  in  a  narrower  and  feebler 
name. 

When  we  look  back  upon  the  havoc  which 
two  hundred  years  have  thus  made  in  ^e 
ranks  of  our  immortals — and,  above  all, 
when  we  refer  their  rapid  disapp€»ranoe  to 
the  quick  succession  of  new  compNst iters,  and 
the  accumulation  of  more  good  works  than 
there  is  time  to  peruse,  we  cannot  help  being 
disma3red  at  the  prospect  which  lies  before 
the  writers  of  the  present  day.  There  never 
was  an  a^re  so  prolific  of  popular  poetry  as 
that  in  which  we  now  live ; — and  as  wealth, 
population,  and  education  extend^the  produce 
IS  likely  to  go  on  increasing.  The  last  ten 
years  have  produced,  we  think,  an  annual 
•apply  of  about  ten  thousand  lines  of  good 
staple  poetry — poetry  from  the  very  first 
liands  that  we  can  boast  of — ^that  runs  quickly 
to  three  or  four  large  editions— and  is  as  likely 
to  be  permanent  as  present  success  can  make 
it.  Mow.  if  this  goes  on  for  a  hundred  years 
Joneer,  wnat  a  ti^  will  await  the  poetical 
readers  of  1919 !  Oar  living  poets  will  then 
be  nearly  as  old  as  Pope  and  Swift  are  at  pres- 
ent— but  there  will  stand  between  them  and 
that  &[eneration  nearly  ten  times  as  much  fresh 
and  Tashionable  poetry  as  is  now  interposed 
between  us  and  those  writers : — and  if  Scott 
and  Byron  and  Campbell  have  already  cast 
Pope  and  Swift  a  good  deal  into  the  shade,  in 
wmit  form  and  dimensions  are  they  themselves 
likely  to  be  presented  to  the  eyes  of  our  great 
grandchildren?  The  thought,  we  own,  is  a 
little  appalling ; — and  we  confess  we  see  noth- 
ing better  to  imagine  than  that  they  may  find 
a  comfortable  place  in  some  new  collection 
of  specimens — the  centenary  of  the  present 
pubficalion.  There— if  the  future  editor  have 
any  thuig  like  the  ii^dulgence  and  Tenemtioa 
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MCent jstiU  kaag  vith  r^plwe  on  the^ktf  el' 
Quiipbell--«nd  the  fourth  part  of  Byran-^amt 
the  sixth  of  Soett— ajid  the  aeatfcered  tythss 
of  Gr»U»e--4ad  the  three  per  senl.  of  Southeji^ 
-— "while  soma  good-mAured  oritic  «halhaiit4i 
oar  moaldaring  chair,  ami  rioib  than  half  pv^ 
far  them  to  thiDee  by  whon  they  have  wm 
superseded ! — It  is  an  hyperbole  of  good  ni^ 
lore,  howaver,  we  fear,  to  ascribe  to  them  even 
diose  dimensions  at  the  end  of  a  century.  A^ 
ter  a  lajysa  of  two  hondred  and  fifty  years^  we 
are  aftaid  to  think  of  the  space  they  may  have 
fikrunk  into.  We  have  00  Shakespeare,  alasi! 
to  shed  a  never-tsetting  light  on  nis  coatem- 
pomries : — and  if  we  egiittniie  to  wiate  and 
rhyme  at  the  present  mte  for  two  hondoed 
years  longer,  there  must  be  some  new  art  af 
^tnt^umd  re&ding  invented — or  all  reading 
will  be  given  up  in  despair.  We  need  not 
distress  onreelves,  however,  with  these  afflic- 
tions of  ««r  posterity : — and  it  is  quite  time 
that  the  reaaer  should  know  a  little  of  the 
work  before  as. 

Hie  Essay  on  English  Poetry  is  very  clev- 
erly, and,  in  many  places,  very  finely  written 
— but  it  is  not  equal,  and  it  is  not  oomplete* 
There  is  a  pood  deal  of  the  poet's  waywaid- 
ness  even  m  Mr.  C.'s  prose.  His  histeiioil 
Muse  is  as  disdainful  of  drudgerv  and  plain 
work  as  any  of  her  more  tuneful  sisters ;  -^ 
and  so  we  have  things  begun  and  abandoned 
—-passages  of  great  eloquence  and  bea&ty 
foHowed  up  by  otherrnot  a  little  careless  ana 
disorderly — a  large  outline  rather  meagerly 
filled  up,  but  with  some  morsels  of  exqaisito 
finishing  scattered  irregularly  up  and  down 
its  expanse — ^little  fragments  ot  detail  and 
controversy— and  abrapt  and  impatieot  eon- 
elusions.  Altogether,  nowever,  the  wotk  m 
very  spirited ;  and  abounds  widi  the  indica- 
tions of  a  powerful  and  fine  understanding} 
and  of  a  delicate  and  original  taste.  We  can- 
not ROW  afford  to  pve  any  abstraet  of  the  in- 
formation it  contains — ^but  shall  make  a  few 
extracts,  to  show  the  tone  and  manner  of  the 
composition. 

The  following  sketch  of  Chancer,  for  in- 
stance, and  of  the  lon|f  interreganm  that 
succeeded  his  demise,  is  given  with  |;reat 
grace  and  spirit. 

"His  first,  and  long-continued  predilection,  wm 
attracted  byr  the  new  and  allegfoncal  style  of  ro- 
mance, which  had  iprunff  up  in  Fratice«  in  rbe 
thirteenth  century,  under  William  de  Lorrie.  We 
find  him,  accordingly,  during  a  great  part  of  bis 
poetical  career,  ensaged  among  the  dreams,  em* 
blema,  flower-worshippings,  and  amniory  parth- 
nients,  of  that  visionarv  school.  This,  we  may 
say,  was  a  gymnasium  of  rather  too  light  and  play- 
ful  exercise  for  so  sfron^  o  genius ;  and  it  sivst  be 
owned,  that  his  allegoncsl  poetry  is  often  pueHle 
and  prolix.  Vet,  eyen  in  ibis  walk  of  fiction,  ve 
never  entn-ely  lose  sight  of  thai  peculiar  grace  and 
gaiety,  which  distinguish  the  Muse  of  Chaucer; 
and  no  one  who  remembers  his  productions  of  the 
House  of  Fame,  and  the  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  nmU 
regret  that  he  sported,  for  a  seaaon*  in  the  fi^  of 
allegory.  Evan  his  pieces  of  this  deacriptiba,  the 
nost  faaissiic  in  design,  and  tedioas  in  execution, 
are  gensraUy  interspersed  with  fresh  and  joyoos 
descRptioDS  of  external  nature.  In  this  new  species 
of  rottsDas,  we  peroeiTe  the  yoothfol  Bfosa  of  ttia 
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.  _,  more  remote »  u  poMibie  Iroai  reaiitf, 
t))an  thoee  of  the  chivalroua  fiible  itself;  luid  wip 
could,  aomeiimes*  wish  her  beck  from  hex  em- 
blematic castlea,  to  the  more  solid  ones  of  the  elder 
filble ;  but  still  she  moves  in  pursuit  of  those  shad- 
ows with  an  impulse  of  novelty,  and  an  exuber- 
fOice  of  ipirit,  that  is  not  wholly  without  its  attrac- 
don  and  delight.  Chaucer  was,  afterwards ,,happily 
drawn  to  the  more  natural  style  of  Boccaccio ;  and 
from  him  he  derived  the  hint  of  a  subject,  in  which, 
pesides  his  own  original  portraits  of  contemporary 
life,  he  could  introduce  stories  of  every  description, 
ftrom  the  most  heroic  to  the  most  familiar.**—^ 

pp.  71—78. 
"  V^arton,  with  great  beapty  and  justice,  com*- 
parea  the  appearance  of  Chaucer  in  our  language, 
to  a  premature  day  in  an  English  spring;  alter 
which  the  gloom  of  winter  returns,  and  the  buds 
^nd  blossoms,  which  have  been  called  forth  by  a 
transient  sunshine*  are  nipped  by  frosts,  and  scat- 
tered by  storms.  The  causes  of^tfae  relapse  of  oar 
poetry»  after  Chaucer,  seem  but  too  apparent  in  the 
an  nab  of  English  history ;  which,  dunng  five  reigns 
<»f  the  fifteenth  century,  continue  to  display  bat  a 
tissue  of  conspiracies,  proscriptions,  and  bloodshed. 
Inferior  even  to  France  in  literary  progress,  Eng* 
(and  displays  in  the  fifteenth  century  a  still  more 
tnortifying  contrast  with  Italy.  Italy,  too,  had  her 
religious  schisms  and  public  distractions ;  but  her 
art^  and  literature  had  always  a  sheltering  place. 
They  were  even  cherished  by  the  rivalship  or  inde- 

Kndeot  oomrounities,  and  reeeived  encooramneiit 
nh  the  oppoaite  aonroaa  of  connmereial  and  eede- 
Mstical  weaidi.  Bat  toe  had  no  Nicholas  the 
^fth,  nor  Hooae  of  Medicia.  In  England,  the  evils 
af  dTtl  war  agiuied  society  aa  one  maaa.  There 
ivaa  no  refiiee  from  them— no  enclpaura  to  fence 
in  tha  field  of  improTement-*-no  mound  to  stem  the 
•scram  of  pubNc  troubles.  Before  the  death  p( 
Maniy  Vl.  u  is  aaid  that  one  half  of  the  ndhith^  asid 
jj^mty  inthe  kingdom  had  perished  ui  the  field,  or 
on  the  acaffuld  V^ 

The  eeSden  age  of  Elirobeth  has  often  been 
extolled,  and  the  geniits  of  Spenser  delineiit^, 
iRrith  feeling  and  eloquence.  But  all  that  has 
been  written^  leaves  the  following  striking 
passages  as  original  sis  they  aie  eloquent. 

*'In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  English  mind 
imt  forth  its  energies  in  everr  direction,- exklted  by 
ir  purer  religion,  and  enlarged  bv  new  views  of  truth. 
This  was  an  age  of  lovalty,  aaventnre,  and  gener- 
ous emulation.  The  cnivalrous  character  was  soft- 
ened  by  intellectual  pursuits,  while  the  genius  of 
fchivalry  itself  stiH  Imgered,  as  if  unwilling  to  de- 
part ;  and  paid  his  last  bomsffe  to  a  Warlike  and 
Female  reign,  A  degree  of  romantic  fancy  re- 
mained, too,  in  the  manners  and  supersiitions  of 
the  people ;  and  Allegory  might  be  said  to  parade 
fhe  streets  in  their  public  pageants  and  festiviiies. 
Quaint  and  pedantic  as  those  allegorical  exhibitions 
might  often  be,  they  were  nevertheless  more  ex- 
pressive of  erudition,  ingenuity,  and  moral  meaning, 
than  they  had  been  in  former  times.  The  pmloao- 
phy  of  the  highest  minds,  on  the  other  hand,  snll 
hartook  of  a  visionary  character.  A  poetical  spint 
Mu^  itself  into  the  practical  heroism  of  the  age ; 
and  some  of  the  worthies  of  that  period  aeeni  less 
like  ordinary  men,  than  like  beings  called  forth  out 
of  fiction,  and  arrayed  in  the  brightnesa  of  her 
dreams.  They  had  *  high  thoughts  seated  in  hearts 
of  courtesy.'  The  life  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  was 
poetry  put  into  action. 

"  The  result  of  activity  and  curiosity  m  the  public 
mind  was  to  complete  the  revival  of  classical  riiera- 
Jore,  to  increase  the  importation  of  foreign  books, 
and  to  multiply  translations,  from  which  poetry  sup- 
plied hersell  with  abundant  subiects  and  matenais. 
and  m  the  uae  of  which  ahe  showed  a  nrank  and 
tearless  energyi  that  criticism  and  satire  had  not 
yet  ae<|iiffed  power  to  oterawe.    Romance  came 
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new  luxury  by  the  waxm  unagioaiion  «l  tha  aautL 
The  growth  of  poetfy  under  auch  <arcuaMta&eas 
might  indeed  be  expected  to  fa^  aa  irre^alar  aa  it  w^ 
profuse.  The  field  was  o|»an  lo  darmg  ab!iMrdity» 
as  well  aa  to  genuine  inapiration ;  ana  soeordiiiglf 
there  ia  no  period  in  ^liich  the  axtireoiea  of  good  M 


bad  wntmf^  are  ao  abttbdfnt."— t^.  130^133, 

"  The  rovBtaken<miDion  that  Ban  J^mpon  pawmred 
the  ami^uiiy  of  the  diction  in  the  *  Fsiry  Quew,'  has 
been  corrected  by  Mr.  Malone,  who  pro^iotiiioap  i| 
to  be  exactly  thai  of  his  contemporanea.  Hia  ant 
thority  ia  weighty ;  atill,  however,  wiihotit  raviviag 
the  exploded  errqr  respeetiag  Jonaon'a  cai^iiira,  om 
jmightimi^ine  the4iO^Fenoa  of  $peiwer'*aijrle  froa 
that  of  Stwkespeare  a,  whom  ha  ao  ahpr^y  prer 
ceded,  to  indicate  that  hia  Gothic  Mhjeot  ana  Morf 
made  him  lean  towarda  worda  of  the  eUlar  tima^ 
At  all  events,  much  of  his  expraaabo  ia  bow  bacooii 
antiquated ;  though  it  ia  baamifol  in  ita  antitakf^ 
and,  like  the  moss  and  ivy  on  aoo^  luajeaue  bnUd^ 
iog,  covera  the  fabric  of  hial^ogusge  with  upsMntie 
and  venerable  aasociationa. 

"Hia  Gommi^nd  of  imagery  ia  wide,  easy*  and 
luxuriant.  If  a  threw  the  aoolof  harmony  into  oiiT 
verae,  and  made  it  vpore  warmly,  taodariyf  and 
magnificently  daecviptive  than  it  ever  waa  hefora^ 
or,  with  a  iew  exoepiiona,  than  it  has  evar  beaft 
aioce.  It  must  certainly  be  owned,  that  io  deaeni^ 
tion  he  exhibita  nothing  of  the  brief  atroHos  aiid 
robuat  power  which  characterifa  the  vary  maiaal 
ppeta:  But  we  ahall  nowhaia  find  mofa  auy  and 
expanaif  a  images  of  viaionarv  things,  aawaotar  toiff 
of  aeotiment,  or  a  finer  fiuan  in  the  eolowra  of  lanr 
goage,  than  io  thia  Rubena  of  ^^iah  poetry.  Bm 
fancy  teems  axoberantlv  in  mimiienaaa  of  eiccalB^ 
atance :  like  a  fertile  aoii  asBdiiig  h|oo»  and  verdum 
through  the  utmoat  eztramitiea  of  the  foliage  whidh 
it  nouriahaa.  On  a  compvohenaiya  view  of  the 
whole  work,  wa  cortsuily  miaa  the  cbam  vi 
atreiv^h,  aymroeirv,  and  rapid  or  iotareaiing  pr^ 
greaa;  for  though  ilw  plan  which  the  peat  deaignad 
la  not  eompletM,  it  ia  eaay  to  aee  thut  no  addiuoBai 
cantoa  opuld  have  rendered  it  ieaa  peiplaxad«  UH 
atill  there  ia  a  richneaa  in  hia  materiali,  even  whelt 
their  coheieace  ia  looae,  and  their  diapasitioo  co» 
fused.  The  clouds  of  his  allegonr  may  seem  10 
apread  into  ahi^ieleaa  forma»  but  they  are  atill  the 
olonds  of  a  glowiag  atjnoapbara.  Thoughhia  ato^ 
growa  desultory,  the  aw««tneaa  and  gmaa  of  h» 
manner  atifl  abide  by  him.  We  alwava  riae  from 
perusing  him  with  melody  in  the  Mnd'a  ear,  and 
with  jnetnrpa  of  romantic  beauty  impteaaed  on  tM 
imagination.*'— pp.  124—127. 

In  his  account  of  the  great  dramatic  vrpten 
of  that  and  the  sncceediiig  reign,  Mr.  C.'s 
yeneration  for  Shakespeare  has  made  hiin 
raQier  unjust,  we  think,  to  the  fame  of  some 
of  his  precursors. — ^We  have  already  said  that 
he  passes  Marlowe  with  a  very  slight  lMlliee^ 
and  a  page  of  citation. — Greene,  certainly  4 
fiir  inferior  writer,  is  treated  with  the  sam^ 
scanty  courtesy— and  there  is  no  acoouaft 
and  no  specimen  of  Kyd  or  Lodge,  thoogk 
both  authors  of  very  consideraUe  geniiw  and 
originality.— With  the  writings  of  Peele,  wo 
do  not  profess  to  be  acquainted — ^but  the  quo- 
tations given  from  him  in  the  Essay  should 
have  entitW  him  to  a  place  in  the  body  ot 
the  work.— We  must  pass  oyer  what  he  says 
of  Shakespeare  and  Jonson.  thon^  full  off 
beauty  and  feeling.— To  the  latter,  mdeed,  hO 
israthermore  than  just.— The  account  of  Beau- 
mont  and  Fletcher  is  lively  and  discriminating. 

"  The  theatre  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  contams 
all  manner  of  good  and  ey«.  The  respectiy  sharM 
of  those  dramatic  partners,  in  the  works  conectiyeW 
puhliafaad  whh  their  nismae,  hays  been  Malad  m  1 
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ih  flMm  k  Cvf  for  rfM  h**6«t ;  an*  be  is  chnfgeable 
«riib  ilM  gmtesc  mimberof  Bnilttt,  lachooffh  at  th« 
Mimtf  HUM  «ii«  geimi*  vn»  more  airy,  prohfie,  and 
faneifuh  There  aro  euch  exiremea  of  grosaneee 
Ind  megnificeffce  in  their  drams,  so  mach  sweetness 
ind  beauty  mterspersed  wiih  views  of  nature  either 

Slaely  romeniic,  or  yu\fttr  beyond  reality ;  there  ie 
>  ttMSli  coiMlitiate  anaamose  tis,  and  yet  so  much 
iMt  we  wouM  wiiKngly  orertook*  that  I  cannot 
Mp  opmparinff  the  contrasted  impressions  which 
fbey  make  to  those  which  we  receive  from  visiting 
•Ome  great  and  ancient  city,  picturesquely  but  irreg- 
Vtarlyboih,  flitterins  wiin  spires  and  surrounded 
4Hfh  gardens,  bvt  extkibittng  m  many  ouarters  the 
tones  and  hovels  of  wretehedness.  They  have 
itedes  of  wealthy  afid  high  life,  which  remind  us  of 
eonrts  and  palaces  frequented  by  elegant  females 
wnd  high-spirited  gallants,  whilst  their  noble  old 
Martial  eharacters,  with  Caractacus  in  the  midit  of 
them,  may  iMpne  us  with  the  same  sort  of  fegard 
^kneii  we  pay  f»  the  toogfa-hewn  magnificence  of 
•n  ancient  fortress. 

-  "  Ufihippily,  the  same  .simile,  without  being 
tkunted  down,  will  apply  but  too  faiihfuHjr  to  the 
muitdmem  of  the  drama.  Their  fongunge  is  often 
b«Mly  profligate.  Shakespeare's  and  Jbnson's  in- 
ie»itaiie»  me  but  casual  blots;  whilst  theirft  are 
iwneiimea  essefftial  eoloiirs  of  their  painting,  and 
•■(lelid)in  «ne  or  two  instances,  to  entire  and  offen- 
iive  ic^neei  This  fault  has  deservedly  injured  their 
MfNiNitien ;  and,  saving  a  very  slight  allowance  for 
tho  iiishion  and  taste  of  their  age,  admits  of  no  sort 
Hi  apology.  Their  drama,  nevertheless,  is  a  very 
^side  4ine,  akid  *  Aas  osipfe  fom  &nd  verge  enough* 
to  permit  the  atteniSon  to  wander  from  these, 
Wtd  to  fix  OH  more  Inviting  peculi«iritii>s*-a8  on 
<be  great  variety  of  their  fables  and  person- 
«ges,  their  spirited  dialogue,  their  wit,  pathos,  and 
Mmoar.  Thickly  sown  as  their  blemishes  are, 
Hiefa'  meflfs  will  bear  great  deductions,  and  still 
Wmain  groat.  We  never  can  forget  such  besutiful 
characters  as  their  Celiide,  their  Aspariaand  fiella- 
^,  or  such  hmnonnis  ones  as  their  La  Writ  and 
Caoafogo.  Awake  they  wilt  alwavs  keep  us, 
whatlier  to  quarrel  or  to  be  pleased  with  them. 
Tfanir  inveniioo  it  firuirfal ;  its  beings  are  on  the 
whole  an  aetlve  and  sanguine  generation ;  and  their 
•eenea  are  crowded  to  lalneas  with  the  warmth, 
i^itatkm,  and  interest  of  ftctnal  life."-^pp.  210-Hil3. 

Some  of  the  most  splendid  pasmget  in  the 
Bsafty  are  dedicated  to  the  fam6  of  Milton— - 
and  are  offerings  not  unworthy  of  the  shrine. 

"  In  Milton,"  he  sa|r8,  "  there  may  be  traced  ob* 
uguions  to  several  minor  English  poets  i  But  his 
genius  had  too  great  a  supremacy  to  belong  to  any 
achool.  Though  he  acknowledged  a  filial  rever- 
eiiee  ibr  Spenser  as  a  poet,  he  left  no  Got  hie  irragu- 
kr  tracery  in  the  design  of  his  own  great  work,  but 
$m  a  classical  harmony  of  parts  to  its  stupendous 
pile.  It  thus  resembles  a  dome,  the  vasrness  of 
which  is  at  first  sight  concealed  by  its  symmetry, 
but  which  expands  more  and  more  to  the  eye  while 
it  is  eontemplaied.  His  early  poetry  seems  to  have 
neither  disturbed  nor  corrected  the  bad  taste  of  his 
age.— Comua  came  into  the  world  unacknowledged 
b]r  its  author,  and  Lycidas  appeared  at  first  only 
with  his  initials.  These,  and  other  exquisite  pieces, 
composed  in  the  happiest  years  of  his  life,  at  his 
fiuher'e  conntry-h^iose  at  Horton,  were  collectively 
MbNshad,  with' his  name  affixed  to  them,  in  1645 ; 

"*  tat  thai  sredous  volume,  which  included  L*  Allegro 
and  II  Penaeroap  did  not  (I  believe)  come  to  a 
second  edition,  till  it  vrss  republished  by  himself  at 
the  distance  of  eight -and- twenty  years.  Almost  a 
eantury  efapeed  before  hb  minor  works  obtatnied 
Iheir  proper  fame. 

r  "  Even  when  Paradise  Lost  first  appeared,  Ibongb 
It  wae  not  neglected,  it  aUracted  no  crowd  of  imi- 

'  PMt%  and  Bade  do  viaihle  cbangs  ia  the  poetical 


pMlSce  offhe  age.  tfe  stood  aToneVati^slSifd 
ins  times ;  the  bard  of  immortal  subjects,  afiff,  lU  §mf 
as  there  is  perpetuity  in  langua|ne,  of  immortal  fiun'e. 
The  very  choice  of  those  subiects  bespoke  %  ioa« 
tempt  for  any  Bpecies  of  excellence  that  was  sttain- 
able  by  oiniT  men.  There  is  somctbilUT  that 
overawes  the  mind  in  conceiving  bis  long-deliber- 
ated selection  of  that  theme — his  attempihigft  afler 
his  eyes  were  shut  upon  the  face  of  nature — his  da* 
pendence,  we  might  almost  say,  on  supernatural 
inspiration,  and  in  the  calm  air  of  strength  witli 
which  he  opens  Paradise  Lost,  beginning  a  mighty 
performance  without  the  appearance  of  an  effort." 

**  The  warlike  part  of  Paradise  Lost  was  insepa- 
rable from  its  subject.  Wheiher  it  could  have  been 
diflerentiv  managed,  is  a  problem  which  otir  rever* 
ence  for  Milton  will  scarcely  permit  us  to  state.  I 
feel  that  reverence  too  strongly  to  suggest  even  ih« 
posnbility  that  Milton  couid  have  improved  his 
poem,  by  having  thrown  his  angelic  warfare  fnto 
more  remote  perspective :  But  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
most  sublime  when  it  is  least  distinctly  brought 
home  to  the  imagination.  What  an  awful  effect  has 
the  dim  and  undefined  conception  of  the  conflict, 
which  we  gather  from  the  retrospects  in  the  first 
book  !  There  the  veil  of  mastery  is  left  undrawa 
between  us  and  a  subject  which  the  powers  of  de- 
scription were  inadequate  to  exhibit.  The  ministen 
of  divine  vengeance  and  pursuit  had  been  recalled 
—the  thunders  had  ceased 

*  To  bellow  throuf  b  the  vait  and  boundless  deep,' 

(in  that  line  what  an  ima^e  of  sound  and  apaos  is 
oonveyed !}— and  our  terrific  conception  of  tne  pasC 
is  deepened  by  its  indistinctness.  In  optics  tasts 
are  some  phenomena  which  are  beautifuUv  decep- 
tive at  a  certain  distance,  but  which  lose  their  ilia* 
sive  charm  on  the  slightest  approach  to  them  thai 
changes  the  light  and  position  in  which  they  avs 
viewed.  Something  like  this  takes  plaee  in  the 
pheaoflisns  eC  fancy.  The  array  of  ths  Mem 
sfigels  in  beil— the  anfurling  of  the  staadsrd  aC 
Saiaa — and  the  march  of  his  troops 

*la  Mrt(Bet  pM^az.  to  the  Dorian  BMsd 

Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders'— 

all  this  human  pomp  and  circunutance  of  war  is 
magic  and  overwhelming  illusion.  The  imaffinatioa 
b  taken  by  surprise.  But  the  noblest  efforts  of 
language  are  tried  with  verv  unequal  eflect,  to  infer* 
est  as  in  the  immediate  and  cloae  view  of  the  battle 
itself  in  the  aixih  book ;  and  the  martial  demons, 
who  charmed  us  in  the  shades  of  hell,  lose  soma 
portion  of  their  sublimity,  when  their  artillery  is 
discharged  in  the  daylight  of  heaven. 

"If  we  call  diction  the  garb  of  thought,  MilioiL 
in  his  style,  may  be  said  to  wear  the  costume  eC 
sovereigntv.  The  idioms  even  of  foreign  ianguages 
coniribttted  to  adorn  it.  He  was  the  most  learoed 
of  poets ;  yA  bis  learning  interferes  not  with  hn 
substantial  English  purity.  His  simplicity  is  unia* 
paired  by  glowmg  ornament, — ^tike  the  bush  in  the 
sacred  flame,  which  burnt  but  *  was  not  consumed.* 

"  In  delineating  the  blessed  spirits,  Milton  has 
exhausted  all  the  conceivable  vanety  that  could  be 
given  to  pictures  of  unshaded  sanctity ;  but  it  is 
chiefljr  in  thoee  of  the  fallen  angels  that  hie  excel- 
lence u  conspicuous  above  every  ihina  ancient  or 
modern.  Tasso  had,  indeed,  porirayea  aninfernri 
council,  and  had  given  the  hint  to  our  poet  of  as- 
cribing the  oriffin  of  pagan  worship  to  those  repro- 
bate spirits.  But  how  poor  and  squalid  in  eom- 
wison  of  the  Miltonic  Pandemonium  are  the 
Scyllas.  the  Cyclopses,  and  the  Chimeraa  of  the 
Infernal  Council  ot  the  Jerusalem !  Tasao's  con- 
clave of  fiends  is  a  den  of  ugly  incongruous  mon- 
sters. The  powers  of  Milton's  hell  sre  godlike 
shapes  and  forms.  Their  appearsnca  dwaria  every 
other  poetical  conception,  when  we  turn  onr  dilated 
eyes  from  contemplating  them.  It  is  not  t^sir  ex- 
ternal attributes  alone  Which  expand  the  im^na- 
tion,  but  their  souls,  which  are  as  colossal  as  thctf 
stsuirs— their  *  thaughu  thai  tfooMder  Ikrmi^  sisr- 
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fivtne  aatureft,  and  Uunrgan^a,  ibat  ie#U  with  jU)# 
•^dour  and  debates  with  th«  eloqiionce  qf  heavea." 

j^.  U2,  247. 

We  have  already  said,  that  we  thiak  Skir- 
lay  overpmiaed— bat  he  is  praised  with  gra^t 
etoqnence*  There  is  bet  littie  said  of  Dryden 
m  the  Essay — ^but  it  is  said  with  force  and 
#ith  jadgment.  In  speaking  of  Pope  and  his 
contemporaries)  Mr.  C.  touches  on  c^bateable 
^and :  Aad  we  shail  eloae  our  quotatioos 
ksm  thia  pan  of  hia  work,  with  ths  passage 
in  which  he  announces  his  own  inds^eat^  and, 
perhips,  latitudinarian  opinions. 

'  '*  There  are  ezclasiooista  in  taste,  who  think  that 
WJ  cannot  speak  wiih  suBicient  dispara£;ement  of 
the  English  poets  of  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  and  they  are  armed  with  a  noble  provoca- 
live  to  Gnglish  contempt,  when  they  have  it  to  say 
^t  those  poets  belong  to  a  i<'rench  school.  Indeed 
Dryden  himself  is  generally  included  in  that  school; 
ttiou^  more  senuiae  English  is  to  be  found  in  no 
man  s  pages.  But  in  poetry  *  there  are  many  man- 
sions/ Jain  free  to  confess,  that  I  can  pass  from 
die  elder  writers,  and  still  find  a  charm  In  the  cor- 
rect and  equable  sweetness  of  Parnell.  Conscious 
that  his  diction  has  not  the  freedom  and  volubility 
of.  the  better  strains  of  the  elder  time,  I  cannot  but 
i^mark  bis  exemption  from  the  quaintness  and  false 
^etaphor  which  so  often  disfigure  the  style  of  the 
preccJiiig  age ;  nor  deny  my  respect  to  the  select 
choice^  ot  his  expression,  the  clearness  and  keeping 
of  his  imagery,  and  the  .pensive  dignity  of  his  moral 
feeling. 

"Pope  gave  oar  heroic  couplet  its  strictest  me- 
lody ^nd  tersest  expression. 

*<      I>*aniBUtaiif  «•«■  ^tacettmMVMisjmnrMr. 

If  his  contemporaries  forgot  other  poets  in  admiring 
him,  let  him  not  be  robbed  of  his  just  fame  on  pre- 
tence that  a  part  of  it  was  superfluous.  The  public 
^r  was  long  fatigued  with  repetitions  of  his  man- 
ner ;  but  if  we  jplace  ourselves  in  the  situation  of 
those  to  whom  his  brilliancy,  succinctness  and  ani- 
mation were  wholly  new,  we  cannot  wonder  at 
their  being  captivated  to  the  fondest  admiration. — 
In  order  to  do  justice  to  Pope,  we  should  forget 
I|i8  imitators,  if  that  were  possible :  but  it  is  easier 
to  remember  than  to  forget  by  an  eflbrt — to  acquire 
associations  than  to  shake  them  off.  Ever^  one 
may  recollect  how  often  the  most  beautiful  air  has 
palled  upon  hia  enr,  and  grown  insipid,  from  being 
played  or  sung  bv  vulgar  musicians.  It  is  the  same 
thing  .wiih  reijara  to  Pope's  versification.  That  his 
beculiar  rhythm  and  manner  are  the  very  b^st  in 
the  whole  range  of  our  poetry  need  not  be  asserted, 
tie  has  a  gracefully  peculiar  manner,  though  iris 
hot  calculated  to  be  an  universal  one  ;  and  where, 
indeed,  shall  we  find  the  style  of  poetry  that  could 
be  pronounced  an  exclu$«ive  model  for  every  com- 
poser f  His  pauses  have  little  variety,  and  hia 
phrases  are  too  much  weighed  in  the  balance  of 
anuihests.  But  let  us  look  to  the  spirit  that  points 
his  sniiihesis,  and  to  the  rapid  precision  of  his 
thoughts,  and  we  shall  forgive  him  for  being  too 
antithetic  and  sententious."— pp.  259—262. 

And  to  this  is  subjoined  a  longargament,  to 
^ow  that  Mr.  Bowies  is  mistaken  in  suppos- 
ing that  a  poet  should  always  draw  his  images 
<lrom  the  works  of  nature,  and  not  from  those 
of  art.  We  have  no  room  at  present  for  any 
discussion  of  the  question;  hot  we  do  not 
think  it  is  quite  fairly  stated  in  the  passage  to 
.which  we  have  referred  j  and -confess  that  we 
mre  rather  inclined,  on  the  whole,  to  adhere  to 
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Of  ikM  fimmnmn,  mhiAmmmnm^^  hoip 
af  thawod:,  we  ftaamol^nUmi  te  giffe^Jtn^ 
aoeonnt.    They  aro  ^lemseivvs  but  tiny  aiHl 

lender  fragments  of  the  works  from  whiclif 
they  are  taken;  and  to  abridge  them  further' 
would  be  to  reduce  Lbem  to  loere  du^t  m^ 
rabbiflhr  ilesidei,  ve  are  not  caUed  upon  m 
review  the  poets  of  Eagluid  lor  the  last  imoM 
hundred  years !— 4)nt  only  the  present  editor 
and  critic.  In  the  little  we  have  yet  to  sky\ 
therefore,  we  shall  tteat  only  of  the  merits  oil 
Mr.Cam()beU.  Hisa^ecouoto/UallaAd.Ciban}^ 
berktyn  is  what  stniok  oa  most  in  his  ^m 
vohimes— probably  beoauee  neither  of  tbtf 
writers  whom  he  so  jndieiouBly  praises  \rerrf 
formerly  familiar  to  us.  Hall,  who  was  ihp, 
founder  of  our  satirical  poetry,  wrote  his  satire  j( 
about  the  year  1697,  when  aoly  lweatv*th<i«^ 
years  old;  and  whether  we  eoaeider  ito^  eg* 
of  the  man  or  of  the  world,  they  appear  to  .us 
equally  wonderful.  In  this  extraordinary  work^ 

'*  He  discovered/'  says  Mr.  C«  "  tiot  duly  .the 
early  vigour  of  hia  own  genius,  bot  the  power  and 
pliability  of  Ms  nstive  tevwuet  ifovin  iIm  poMft,  Mhd 
volubility  and  vigour  of  lull's  nenBb«»t  we  miglHl 
frec}uently  imagine  •ursslvea  p^hiaing  Drvdea* 
Thia  may  be  exemplified  in  the  hsmienv  and  pieJ 
tureaquenesiof  the  foHewingdesenpiioiiefaiiiigni^^ 
ioent  rural  manskMy,  wMch  the  tmveller  sppramai 
in  the  hopes  M  rasckieg  ibe  asat  «f  emcieiu  hospi^ 
taliiy,  bat  fisds  it  deaerted  by  its  sekfish  eYfner.      / 

Beat  the  broad  aatea,  a  goodly  hollow  eoend» 
With  double  echoes,  doth  again  rebovad  ; 
Bet  not  a  dog  doth  bark  to  welcame  itoe, 
Nor  charUah  porter  oa  net  t  boa  eba6n|;  sea.  t 

AU  dumb  and  silent,  like  the  dead  oi  i^ght.  / 

Or  dwelling  of  some  sleepy  Svbarka; 
The  marbte  pavement  hid  with  deaert  weed. 
With  hotise-leeh,  thistle,  dock,  and  heB»lQokseed» 
•        •        •        *.«        #        •        m   ^ 

Look  to  the  tow'rsd  cbimniet,  whioh  ahoaid  ho  ^} 
The  wind-pipes  «f  good  hospiioRiy, 

Through  which  it  breatheth  to  the  open  air,  « 

Betokeninff  life  and  liberal  welfare,  > 

Lo,  there  ck'  unthankful  awaltow  takca  her  ieae»  •• 
And  fills  the  tinmei  with  her  circled  nest. 

"  His  satires  are  neither  cramped  by  personal  hos* 
tility,  nor  spun  out  to  vague  declamations  on  vice  ; 
but  give  us  the  form  andpressure  of  the  times,  ex* 
bibited  in  the  faults  of  coeval  literature,  and  in  the 
foppery  or  sordid  traits  of  prevailing  manners.  The 
age  was  undoubtedly  fertile  in  eccentricity.*' 

Vol  il  pp.  257,  258.  , 

What  he  says  of  Chamberlayn,  and  the  ejt- 
tracts  he  has  made  from  his  Pharonnida,  have 
made  os  quite  impatient  for  an  opportttnity  of 
perusing  the  whole  poem. 

The  poetical  merits  of  Ben  Joneon  <*# 
chiefly  discussed  in  the  Essay ;  and  the  No- 
tice is  principally  biographieal.  It  is  vei^ 
I)]easingly  written^  though  with  an  affectionate 
eanmg  towards  his  hero,  lliefollewingfehort 
poMBge  affords  a  fair  specimen  of  the  good 
sense  and  good  temper  of  all  Mr.  Gamplien^ 
apekigiee. 

*'  The  poet's  journey  to  Scotland  (1617)  awakens 
man^  pleasing  reooUeoiions,  when  we  oonoeiHR  him 
aniicipaiing  his  welcome  amoQg  a  people  wha  might 
be  proud  atm  share  in  ha  aneeatry,  and  aetlhig  oiik, 
with  manly  atreneih,  en  ajeemey  of  liMor  hendmd 
niies,  en  foot.  We  ate  aasnred,  by  one  wheeaw 
hhn  in  aaeilaiid,  that  he  wm  trtaied  with  rMpeet 
end*eflhftioe  JM|OBg..tho.  notn&jF  apd^fsaiilr.^  JMr 
x2 


liislBaoy.  FroMOw-voHBirkiolifceaMdiiatadai 
l«ocl>loaioii4.  it  it  Msii  th«i  b*  Aooked  on  k  wiib  • 
poet's  eye.  fiat,  uohsppily,  the  lAeagre  anecdotes 
pr  Drummond  have  made  this  event  of  his  tife  loo 
l^rominem,  bf  the  oTsr-irtiportance  which  haa  been 
iCiaebed  to  then.  Dnimniond.  a  smooth  and  sober 
lantlMMn.  sesniaM^  hsws  liislikod  Joinon'a  induU 
g0Me  m  that  eontivialhy  which  Ben  had  thai«d 
wilh  hii  FUtcher  and  Shakespeare  at  the  Mermaid. 
In  consequence  of  those  aneodotes.  Jonson*s  mem- 
417  has  been  damned  for  brHtatity,  and  Drum- 
rtiond's  fbr  perfidr.  Jonson  drank  freely  at  Haw- 
Hmmien,  and  tatlied  bi|f  things  neither  inevedible 
•orttiipahioiMWa.  DmimiioiM^a  ^liidT  amoimted 
la  wriikic  a  latier,  bagiorting  Sir.  with  one  r^xy 
kind  sanienca  in  it,  to  the  man  wnoni  he  bad  de- 
scribed unfttvourably  in  a  privste  memorandum, 
irhich  he  never  meant  for  publication.  As  lo  Drum- 
^ond*s  decoying  Jonson  under  his  roof  with  anj 
tvsmeditaladTdesig*  on  his  repatatkMi,  no  on^  e«ii 
^      ■    ^   "     ^  "— VoL  iii.  pp.  ISO,  Iftl. 


l*he  notice  of  Cotton  may  be  quoted,  tto  a 
l^rfect  model  for  such  dlight  memorkild  of 
wiiwiv  of  th»  middle  order. 

*'  There  ia  a  eap«leaa  and  happy  humour  in  this 
poet's  Voyage  lo.  Inland,  which  aeems  to  anticipate 
the  manner  of  Aiwtey,  in  the  Bath  Guide.  The 
taaieleei  indelicacy  of  his  psrody  of  the  iSoeid  has 
ftund  bat  too  SMny  admireta.  His  imitations  of 
Ijiician  betray  the  groaaest  arfaconoeption  of  hamor- 
OM  efleci,  whaa  ho  attempts  to  harleaque  that 
which  ia  ludicMMis  already.  He  wi«  acqaainted 
with  French  and  Italian ;  and  among  several  works 
from  the  fiMmMr  language,  trsnilatea  the  Hotaoe  of 
Gomeille,  and  Montaigne's  fisaays. 

"  The  frther  of  Cotton  is  described  by  Lold  Cla- 
rendon  so  an  aoeomplish^  and  honourable  man, 
who  wal»  driven  by  domeetie  afBictions  to  habita 
which  Tendered  his  age  less  raverenetd  than  his 
Zo«th,  Md  rngde  his  best  fnends  wish  that  he  had 
dui  1fv«d  «g  tong.  From  him  our  poet  inherited  an 
incttmberM  estate,  with  a  disposition  to  eztrara. 
ganaa  liula  ealealated  to  imprdVe  it«  ARer  having 
atudied  at  Cambridge,  mnd  rstorned  from  his  trarels 
abroad,  he  asarried  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomns 
Owihorp,  in  Nottinghamshire,  lis  went  to  Ireland 
aa  a  aapiain  in  the  army;  but  of  his  military  pro- 
gress nothing  is  recorded.  Having  embraced  the 
soldier's  life  merely  ss  a  shift  in  diatress,  he  wss 
liot  Hkely  to  pursue  it  with  much  ambition.  It  was 
probably  m  Ireland  that  he  met  with  his  second  wife, 
M^ry,  Countess  Dowager  of  Ardglass,  the  widow 
0f  Lord  Cornwall.  She  had  a  iointure  of  \UXX.  a 
te^,  secured  from  his  impruaent  management. 
He  died  insolvent,  at  Westminster.  One  of  bis 
latoQtite  ncreations  was  angling ;  and  his  house, 
9rhich  was  situated  on  the  Do?;*,  a  fine  trout  atrsam 
whidi  divides  the  countiea  of  Derbv  and  Stailard, 
was  the  frequent  resort  of  his  friend  Isaac  Walton. 
There  he  built  a  fishing  house,  *  Fiscatoribus  sa- 
crum,' with  the  initials  of  honest  Isaac's  name  and 
Ukown  uniied  in  ciphers  over  the  door.  The  vrslls 
were  painted  with  fisbing-acenea,  and  the  portiahs 
•f  Cotton  and  Walton  were  upon  the  beaufet.— 

pp.  293,  294. 

Tbere  is  a  yerr  beautiful  and  affeotionate 
•wwiniit  of  Pbiiiell.--Bat  there  is  more  poww 
of  anting',  aod  more  deptk  and  delicaey  or 
feeling,  in  the  following  masterly  aoooimt  and 
estimate  of  LUlo. 

"  George  Litlo,  was  the  son  of  a  Dutch  is wellar, 
#ho  married  an  BngUahwoman.  and  settled  in  Lon- 
.ion.  Oar  poet  was  hen 
:«o  his  fitther's  '     ' 


Mootfields,  was  brad 

^         aod  feUowed  it  for  many 

The  alory  of  his  dying  in  distreaa  mm  a 
fHanuMMd,  the  pdet  $  Ibr  he  baqiieathed  a 
•Ms  propahic  to  hb  iMpfasv,  «lMMii,.te 


MsdelKshsfr.  W \m UiH' hmi tiif fhto^as^ 
was  in  cunsequem^e  of  hb  fiodi^  the  young  mair 
disposed  id  lend  hifn  a  aum  of  itaoney  at  a-tiine 
when  he  thought  proper  to  feign  pecuniary  distreaa, 
in  order  that  lie  might  discover  the  sinceriivof 
those  calling  fheinseitea  hie  frienda.  Thomas  9a- 
vies,  hii  biogrspher  and  editor^  profaaaes  to  have 
got  this  anecdote  Irom  a  anrviving  partner  of  UiUi 
It  beara,  however,  an  intrinsic  air  of  improbability. 
Ti  is  not  usual  for  sensible  tradesmen  to  affect  ba- 
ing  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy;  and  LflIo*s  chiir- 
scter  wss  that  of  an  uncommonly  sensible  man. 
Fielding,  his  lathnats  friend,  ascribea  to  him  a 
manly  aifnplHaty  of  mind,  that  is  sxusmeij  ttaliks 
sSch  a  atfatsgeni. 

**  lillo  is  the  tragic  poet  of  middling  and  familiar 
life.  Instead  of  heroes  from  romance  and  bisiory,- 
be  gives  the  merchant  and  his  appreniice ;  and  the 
Macbeth  of  his  '  jPafuI  Curinitf  is  a  prrvata  gen- 
tleman, who  has  been  reducea  by  hb  povettj  to 
dispose  of  his  copy  of  Seneca  for  a  morse!  of  br^ad. 
The  mind  will  be  apt,  after  reading  hb  works,  to 
suggest  to  itself  the  auestion,  how  far  the  graver 
drama  would  gain  or  lose  bv  a  more  general  adop- 
tion  of  this  plebebn  principle.  The  cares,  it  may 
be  Mid,  that  are  most  familiar  to  our  exisrence,  and 
the  dbtresses  of  those  nearest  to  ourselves  in  situsp 
tion,  ought  to  lay  the  strongest  hold  upon  our  sym- 
pathies ;  aVid  the  general  mass  of  soaeiy  ought  to 
nirnish  a  more  express  image  of  man  than  any  de- 
tached ot-  elevated  portion  of  the  speciea.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  power  of  Lilto's  works,  ws 
entirely  miss  in  them  tnst  romantic  attraction  which 
invitee  to  repeated  perusal  of  them.  They  give  us 
life  in  a  close  and  dreadful  semblance  of  reality, 
but  not  arrayed  in  the  magic  illuftion  of  poetry.  Ens 
strength  lies  in  conception  of  situations,  not  in 
beauty  of  dialogue,  or  in  the  eloquence  of  the  pas- 
sions. Yet  the  eflbct  of  his  plalh  and  homely  sub- 
jects wss  so  strikingly  superior  to  that  of  the  Tspid 
and  ksrasB  pfcodocisuna  of  the  day,  aa  to  induce 
aome  of  hb  contemporary  admirera  to  pronounce* 
that  he  had  reached  the  acm^  of  dramatic  excel* 
lence,  and  atruck  into  the  best  and  most  genuine 

5ath  of  tragedy.  George  Barnwell,  it  was  observed, 
rew  more  tears  than  the  rants  of  Alexander.  Thb 
might  be  true;  but  it  did  not  bring  the  comparison 
of  bumble  and  heroic  subiecis  to  a  fair  test ;  for  the 
tragedy  of  Alexander  b  bad,  not  from  its  subject, 
but  from  the  incapacity  of  the  poet  who  composed 
it.  It  does  not  prove  that  heroes,  drawn  from  his- 
tory or  romance,  are  not  at  least  as  susceptible  of 
hign  and  poetical  efiect,  as  a  wicked  apprentice,  or 
a  distressed  genileman  pawning  his  moveables.  It 
b  a  different  question  whether  Lillo  has  given  to  hb 
subjects  from  private  life,  the  degree  ol  beauty  of 
which  they  are  susceptible.  He  la  a  master  of  ter- 
rific, but  not  of  tender  impressions.  We  feel  a 
harshness  and  gloom  in  hb  genius,  even  while  wS 
are  compelled  to  admire  its  force  and  originality. 

"  The  peculiar  choice  of  his  subjects  wss,  at  all 
events,  happy  and  commendable,  as  far  as  it  re- 
garded himaelf;  for  bis  talents  never  succeeded  so 
well  when  he  ventured  out  of  them.  But  it  Is 
another  question,  whether  the  familiar  cist  ofihosis 
subjects  was  fitted  to  constitute  a  more  i^enuine, 
or  only  a  aubordinaie  walk  in  tragedy.  Undoubt- 
edly the  genuine  delineation  of  tne  human  heart 
will  please  us,  from  whatever  station  or  circum- 
stances of  life  it  b  derived:  and,  in  the  simple 
pathos  of  tragedy^  probably  very  little  difler^nco 
wilt  be  felt  from  tne  choice  of  chnractera  beiog 
pitched  rix>ve  or  below  the  line  of  mediocrity  ia 
station.  But  aomothing  mors  than  pathoa  b  re- 
quired in  tragedy ;  and  the  very  psin  that  atienda 
ouc  sympathy,  would  aeem  to  require  sgreesbls 
and  romsntic  assocbtbns  of  the  fancy  to  bartended 
with  its  poignancy.  Whatever  attachei  laess  of 
importance,  publicity,  and  elevatbn  to  thS  6bject 
of  pity,  forms  a  brightening  and  alluriiig  sisdiam 
to  the  fiMaflfloafioa.  Aihsna  herssif,  witli  all  bag 
nrnplidiy  and  democrsisy«  dsillilli  0«  <bs  JlMP.^* 


CAMPBELL'S  SPJB 


I  OF  THE  POETS. 


U  iMUf'a  fall 


•WMptBf^m* 


"  ^fSfftn  sitaatioitt  far  depreised  beneath  (tie  ikiniY- 
ttr  mediocritjr  of  fife,  are  more  pictaresque  and 
d^iical  than  ita  ordtnanr  level.  It  ia  certainly  on 
m«  rirtirea  of  the  middling  rank  of  life,  that  the 
dhrengtb  and  comforta  of  aociet?  chieilf  depend,  in 
feaame  way  aa  we  look  for  tbe  harreat,  not  on 
m&  and  orecipicea.  but  on  the  eaay  alope  an^  the 
imtfbmi  plain.  Bat  the  painter  doea  not  in  general 
ftc  on  level  countriea  for  the  aabjecta  of  hia  nobleat 
landacapea.  I'here  b  an  analogy,  I  conceive,  to 
thia  in  the  moral  nainting  of  tragedy.  Diaparitiea 
df  atation  give  it  boldneaa  of  outline.  1*he  com- 
manding aituationa  of  life  are  ita  mountain  acenery 
•^the  region  where  ita  atorm  and  aunahlne  may  be 
portrayed  in  their  atrongest  contraat  and  coloarioff." 
Vol.  V.  pp.  58—68. 

ffodilng',  we  think,  can  be  meie  exqniiite 
ftan  this  criticism, — ^though  we  are  far  from 
being  entire  converts  to  its  doctrinea;  and  are 
ipyureover  of  opinion,  that  tlie  merits  of  Lillo, 
aft  a  poet  at  least,  aie  oonsideiably  oveirated. 
There  i»a  flatness  and  a  weakness  in  kis  dio- 
fion,  that  we  think  ronst  hare  struck  Mr.  C. 
more  than  he  has  acknowledged, — and  a  tone, 
occasionally,  both  of  vulgarity  and  of  paltry 
affectation,  that  oonnteracts  the  jfiathetJcefiect 
of  his  conceptions,  and  doea  injustice  to  the 
eiperiineiit  of  domestic  tniged  j. 
'  xhe  critique  on  Thomson  is  distmgulshed 
by  the  same  fine  tact,  candour,  and  concise- 


**  RabitB  of  early  admiration  teach  tie  af!  to  look 
back  upon  tbta  poet  aa  the  favourite  companion  of 
oar  aolitary  walka,  and  aa  the  author  who  haa  firat 
or  chiefly  reflected  back  to  our  minda  a  heightened 
aitd  refined  aenaation  of  the  delight  whidi  rural 
Scenery  alforda  ua.  The  judgment  of  cooler  yeara 
may  somewhat  abate  our  eaiimation  of  him,  thouffh 
It  wilt  atill  leave  us  the  eaaenttal  featurea  of  ma 
poetical  character  to  abide  the  teat  of  reflection. 
The  unvaried  pomp  of  hia  diction  auffgeata  a  moat 

Jnfavourable  compariaon  with  the  manly  and  idiom- 
tic  simplicity  of  Cowper :  at  the  same  time,  the 
pervading  spirit  and  feelinff  of  his  poetry  ia  in  gene- 
nd  mom  bland  and  delightriil  than  that  of  hia  great 
rival  in  rural  deacription.  Thomaon  aeema  to  cpn- 
temptate  the  creation  with  an  eye  of  unqnatifled 

Sleasure  and  ecataay,  and  to  love  ita  inhabitanta 
ri(h  a  tody  and  hallowed  feeling  of  religioua  hap. 
pinesa :  Cowper  haa  also  hia  phiianthft»py,  but  it  ia 
dashed  with  reKgiona  terrora,  and  with  ihemea  of 
satire,  regret,  and  reprehension.  Cowper*a  innage 
of  nature  ia  more  curioualy  diatinct  and  familiar. 
Thomson  carriea  oar  aasoctationa  through  a  wider 
circuit  of  speculation  and  aympathy.  Hia  tonchea 
cannot  be  more  faithful  than  Gowper^a,  but  they 
ire  more  aoft  and  aelect,  and  leaa  diatorbed  by  the 
hitruaion  of  homely  objecta.  It  b  but  juatice  to  aay , 
that  amidst  the  feeling  and  fanev  of  the  Seaaona, 
We  meet  with  interruptions  of  declamation,  heavy 
narrative,  and  unhappy  digreaawit— with  »parhelion 
eloquence  that  throwa  a  ooanterfeitglow  of  ezpica- 
Hon  on  common -place  ideaa— aa  when  he  treats  oa 

to  the  aotenmly  ndiculoua  bathinc  of  Moaidon ;  or 
....         1^^ 


draws  from  the  ehMaiea  instead  at  astoita;  or,  wtiw 
invoking  inapiraiion  from  her  hermit  aeat,  makea  hia 
tedieatory  bow  to  a  patronlting  eoanteaa,  or  apeaker 
of  the  Houae  of  Commooa.  As  long  aa  he  dwells 
In  the  pare  comsmplatioii  ofnatora,  and  appeals  to 
tiM  afltyersal  pottry  of  iks  hvnwn  bresat,  his  re- 
dUAdatit  style  eomes  to  as  aasaniefhing  venial  and 
tdvisnTitioaa-4t  is  the  flowtaif  vesture  of  the  draid ; 
and  perhaps  to  tbe  aeneral  eapsrienee  Is  rather  im* 
^oafng ;  but  wtien  be  retnms  to  the  fihmiliar  narra* 
Aina  or  eoartesies  of  life,  the  same  diction  oeaass 
i»  flMM  tfas  wttcte  if  iaiflntfss,  and  oaky  sMikst 


aahU'iia  a*tneldrdW*eas«  ktm^ 
iMaeefaarriMisa."*-^.  816-Ua. 


There  is  the  same  delicacy  of  taste,  and 
beautv  of  writing,  in  the  following  remarks 
oaCoilias — thoaghwe  think  the  ^pecimeoa 
afterwaida  gireo  from  this  eaqaiaite  poel  aM. 
mthet  niggardly. 

"  CoUins  publMbad  hia  Oriental  fiaUgiita  while 
al  eoUe|(e,  and  hia  lyrical  pooMry  ai  the  i^  of 
taFsaiyHU.  Those  Work*  will  abide  eoaipariaoa 
with  whatever  Mikoo  wiote  aoder  the  mo  el  ihwtiu 
If  they  have  rather  Isaa  eaaberaat  wealii  etf*  g^miisr 
they  eihibii  oMn  ssquiaiie  tpuehea  of  iisiWa. 
Uke  Milion,  ha  leada  na  into  the  hawuod  graaad 
of  imagiaaiioa ;  like  brni,  be  haa  the  rioh  eeeoosy 
of  aapieanoo  haloed  with  thought,  whieh  by  aiiHiia 
or  l»w  wards oitaii  hiais  eotira  pieturea  to  the  isMfr*' 
nation.  In  whai  shdrt  and  sunpla  tsraia»  lor  mr 
atanee,  does  he  open  a  wide  and  owaestislapdaeape 
to  the  mindt  iaoh  as  we  might  ¥iew  from  Beala- 
mond  or  aaowden— ^hen  he  apeaka  of  the  hat 
*  Thai  fW>ai  Btftaia  aioatitala**  »M« 
ViawB  wUds  mad  aweMiaff  ioedte.* 

And  in  tha  line,  '  Whera  faint  and  sickly  Winds 
fur  ever  howl  around,'  he  doea  not  aeem  merely  to 
describe  the  sultry  deaert,  but  brings  it  home  to  the 


"A  cloud  of  obscurity  sometimea  reals  on  his 
highest  conceptions,  arising  from  the  flnenessofhia 
aaaociations,  and  the  daring  sweep  of  hia  illusions ; 
but  the  shadow  ia  tranaitory,  and  interferes  very 
little  with  the  light  of  his  imagery,  or  the  warmth 
of  his  feelinga.  The  absence  of  even  this  speck  of 
mysticism  from  his  Ode  on  the  Passions  is  perhapa 
the  happy  circumstance  that  secured  ha  unbounded 
popularity.  Nothing,  however,  ia  common-place 
m  Collins.  The  pastoral  eclogue,  which  ia  insipid 
in  all  other  English  hands,  assumes  in  hia  a  touch- 
ing interest,  and  a  picturesque  air  of  novelty.  It 
aeema  that  he  himaelf  ultimately  undervalued  those 
eclogues,  aa  deficient  in  characteristic  maonera ;  but 
aurel]^  no  just  reader  of  them  cares  any  more  about 
thia  curcumatance  than  about  the  autheoticity  of  the 
tale  Of  Troy. 

"  In  his  Ode  to  Fear  he  hinu  at  his  draoMtic 
ambition ;  and  he  planned  several  tragediea.  Had 
he  lived  to  enjoy  and  adorn  exiatence,  it  ia  not  eaay 
to  conceive  hia  aensitive  apirit  and  harmoniooa  ear 
descending  to  niadiocrtty  in  aay  path  of  poetry  ; 
yet  it  may  be  doubted  if  hia  annd  bad  not  a  pae>> 
sfton  for  the  viaiooarr  and  femote  forms  of  imagina- 
tion, too  atrong  and  exclusive  for  the  general  pnr- 
poeea  of  the  drama.  Hia  geniua  loved  to  breathe 
rather  in  the  preternatural  and  ideal  element  of 
poetrrt  than  in  the  ainoephere  of  imitaiioa,  which 
liea  cloaeat  to  real  life ;  and  hia  notiona  of  poeiiBat 
ezeellence,  whatever  vows  be  might  addreaa  to 
'  the  mannen,'  were  still  tending  to  the  vaat,  the 
undefinable,  and  the  abatract.  Certainly,  how- 
ever, he  carried  aensibility  and  tendemeaa  into  the 
higheat  regiona  of  abstracted  thought :    H»  enthu- 


TlMiogih  we  aie  afiaid  ear  extru^ts  aie  he« 
eemingnnreaaenable,  we  cannot  rasiat  indnl^ 
ing  oar  own  nationality,  by  producing  thuf 
specimen  of  Mr.  CampoeU's. 


**  The  adwiheit  of  the  Gamie  Shepherd  i 

perhaps  he  ooMemted  to  ahara  soma  aoaphMn  ef 
naiioMi  partialify,  while  they  do  tnatiee  to  their 
own  feelhtg  af  its  merit.  Yet.  aa  oiis  ttrtsah  is  a 
pfeton  of  ruaijc  Scotland,  it  would  pefhips  \m 
saying  little  for  ita  fidelity,  if  it  yialdsd  no  mom 
agreeahtonass  to  the  breast  of  a  native  than  he  eooljl 
eirpeand  to  a  atranger  bv  the  aiiiot  letter  of  eriii* 
eiam.  We  ahoufd  thmk  the  painter  had  ifiished 
sf  *  mMhsr  very  iniiflUfliirt|»  if  il 


M  tuH  lirfliK  h^km  to  hm  obiUlrain  trflli*  of  iin4«i 
finable  expresflUm  which  bad  MCifMd  «very  ew 
hut  thai  of  familiar  sffeciion.    Ramaay  had  not  ihe 


force  of  Burna ;  but,  nciiher,  in  iuai  proportion  to 
Kia  roeriffi,  ia  he  Ukely  to  he  felt  by  an  Bngiiafa 
i%ed^.     The  iire  of  Burna'  wit  and  paaaion  glowa 


ttattugk  an  obacure  dialeot  by  its  coDfinement  to 
•hort  and  concentrated  burata.  The  intereat  which 
Ramsay  excites  ia  spread  over  a  long  poem,  deline- 
Ming  maniwra  more  than  pasaiona,  and  the  mind 
roust  be  at  home  both  in  the  tangoagaand  manner^, 
t«  appreciate  (he  akill  and  eomic  archness  with  which 
he  ma  heiglitened  the  diaphiy  of  rustic  character 
without  giving  it  vytgariry,  and  refined  (he  view 
&f-  peaaant  life  fiy  aituationa  of  aweetneaa  and  ten* 
derneaa,  vHthoot  departinsr  in  the  leaat  degree  from 
it*  simplicity.  The  Gentle  Shepherd  atanda  quite 
apart  from  the  general  paetoml  poetry  of  mooem 
Blu^pe.  It  haa  no  aatyra,  nor  featureleas  simple- 
tons,  nor  drowsy  and  stilt  landaeapea  of  nature,  b«t 
dMnct  characters  and  amnsing  incidents.  The 
principal  ahepherd  never  speaka  out  of  consiatency 
with  The  habits  of  a  peaaant ;  but  he  movee  m  that 
sphere  with  such  a  manly  spirit,  with  «o  much 
cheerful  sensibility  to  ita  humble  joya,  with  max- 
ipu  of  life  so  rational  and  independent,  and  with 
an  ascendency  over  his  fellow  awains  so  well  main- 
({lined  by  his  force  of  character,  that  if  we  could 
suppose  the  pacific  scenes  of  the  drama  to  be  sud- 
4oQly  changed  into  situations  of  trouble  and  danger, 
we  should,  in  exact  'consistency  with  our  former 
idea  of  him,  expect  him  to  become  the  leader  of 
the  peasants,  and  the  Tell  of  his  native  hamlet. 
Nor  is  the  character  of  his  mistress  less  beautifully 
conceived.  She  is  represented,  like  himself,  as 
^tevatcd,  by  a  fortunate  discovery,  from  obscure  to 
opulent  Itfo,  jet  as  equally  capable  of  being  the 
ornament  of  either.  A  Richardson  or  a  D'Arblay, 
had  they  continued  her  history,  might  have  height- 
ened the  portrait,  but  they  would  not  have  altered 
its  outline.  Like  the  poetry  of  Tasso'and  Ariosto, 
that  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd  is  engraven  on  the 
memory,  and  has  sunk  into  the  heart,  of  its  native 
country.  Its  verses  have  passed  into  proverbs,  and 
it  continues  to  be  the  delight  and  solace  of  the 
peasantry  whom  it  deacribes." — pp.  344 — 346. 

We  think  the  merits  of  Akenside  under- 
rated, and  those  of  Churchill  exaggerated: 
But  we  have  found  no  passage  in  which  the 
amiable  but  equitable  and  reasonable  Indulg- 
enoe  «f  Mr.  C^pbell's  mind  is  so  conspicn- 
otis,  as  in  his  account  of  Chatterton — and  it 
is  no  sliffht  thing  for  a  poet  to  have  kept  him- 
self cool  and  temperate,  on  a  theme  which 
has  hurried  so  many  infecior  spirits  into  pas- 
iioa  and  extravBgance. 

**Whcn  we  conceive,"  says  Mr.  C,  "the  in- 
spired boy  transporting  himself  in  imagination  back 
to  the  days  of  bis  fictitious  Rowley,  embodying  his 
ideal  character,  and  giving  to  airy  nothing  a  '  local 
habitation  and  a  name,*  we  ma^^  foreet  the  im- 
ppstor  in  the  enthusiast,  and  forgive  the  falsehood 
of  his  reverie  for  its  besuty  and  ingenuity.  One 
of  his  companions  has  described  the  air  of  rapture 
aod  inapiration  with  whicb  he  iiaed  to  repeat  his 
Pilfnscs  from  Rowley,  and  the  delight  whicb  he 
^qj%  to  contemplate  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Red- 
cntle,  while  it  awoke  the  associations  of  aniiquiiy 
in  his  romantic  mind.  There  was  one  spot  in 
parliciilar,  fnlt  in  view  of  the  akoncJi,  where  he 
^ould  often  lay 'himself  down,aod  fix  hie  eyesi  aa 
l|  were,  in  a  trance.  On  Sundays,  as  loagte  day- 
light .bated,  he  would  walk  alone  in  ihe  counUry 
Vpund  Bristol,  taking  drawings  of  ohurchee,  or 
«iher  objects  that  struck  bis  imagination. 
'  '*  Daring  the  few  montha  of  his  existence  in 
I«ODdon,  hia  lettera  to  his  mother  and  sister,  which 
»  Were  always  accompanied  with  presents,  egpresasd 
*e  ip«t  joiMt  amidpaiiMia,    Bn  wMMly  «U 


the  flush  of  his  pty  hcpcrwit'lhsy  prq{eefs  i%^ 
minsted  id  despafr.  '1^  paniculMr  cMMa  wbkk 
led  to.  hia  catastrophe  have  not  been  distinBtiy 
traced.  His  own  descriptions  of  bis  prospecia 
are  but  little  to  be  (rusted;  for, while  apparently 
exchanging  his  shadowy  visions  of  Rewley  for  tfaf 
real  adventures  of  life,  he  was  still  moving  under 
the  spell  of  an  imagination  that  saw  every  thing  in 
exaggerated  colours.  Out  of  this  dream  he  was 
at  length  awakened,  when  he  found  that  he  had 
miscalculated  the  chances  of  patronage  and  the 
profits  of  literary  labour. 

**  The  heart  which  can  peruse  the  &le  of  Chat* 
tcrton  without  being  moved,  is  little  to  be  envied 
for  its  tranquillity ;  but  the  intellects  of  those  men 
niuat  be  as  deficient  as  their  hearts  are  uncharitable, 
who,  confounding  all  shades  o(  moral  distinctio.1^ 
have  ranked  his  literary  fiction  of  RuWiey  in  the 
same  class  of  crimes  with  pecunisry  forgery ;  and 
have  calc«4sted  (bat  tf  he  had  not  died  by  bis  ^wn 
hand  he  would  have  probably  ended  his  days  upoa 
a  gallows !  This  disgusting  sentence  has  been 
pronounced  upon  a  youth  who  was  ejtemplory  for 
severe  study,  temperance,  and  natural  aflectionk 
H)a  Rowleian  forgery  roost  indeM  be  pronstanecd 
improper  by  the  general  bw  which  CDodemiis  sQ 
serious  and  deliberate  falaifications ;  but  it  deprived 
no  man  of  his  fame;  it  had  no  sacrilegious  interfer- 
ence wTlh  the  memory  of  deported  genius ;  it  had 
not,  like  Lauder's  imposture,  sny  malignant  motive 
to  rob  a  party,  or  a  country,  of  a  name  which  wae 
its  pride  and  ornament. 

^  '*  Setting  aside  the  opinion  of  those  uncharitable 
biographers,  whose  imaginations  liave  conducted 
him  to  the  gibbet,  it  may  be  owned  that  his  un- 
formed  character  exhibited  strong  and  conflictittg 
elements  of  good  and  evil.  Even  the  momentary 
project  of  (he  infidel  boy  to  become  a  Methodist 
preacher,  betrays  an  obliquity  of  design  and  a  con> 
tempt  of  human  credulity  that  is  not  very  amiable. 
But  had  he  been  spared,  bis  jnride  and  anibition 
would  probably  have  come  to  flow  in  their  proper 
chonnels.  His  understanding  would  have  taught 
him  the  practical  value  of  truth  and  the  dignity  of 
virtue,  and  he  would  have  despised  artifice,  when 
he  had  felt  the  strength  and  security  of  wibdom. 
In  estimating  the  promises  of  his  genius,  I  would 
rather  leati  to  the  utmost  enthusiasm  of  hia  admir« 
ers,  than  to  the  cold  opinion  of  those  who  are  afraid 
of  being  blinded  to  the  defects  of  the  poems  attrib« 
utcd  (o  Rowley,  by  the  veil  of  obsolete  phraseology 
which  is  thrown  over  them. 

*'The  inequality  of  Chatterton*s  various  pro- 
ductions may  be  compared  to  the  disproportions  of 
the  ungrown  giiuit.  llis  works  had  nothing  of  the 
definite  neatneas  of  that  precocious  talent  which 
Slops  short  in  early  maturity.  His  thirst  lor  know, 
ledge  waa  that  of  a  being  taught  by  instinct  to  lay 
tip  materitia  for  the  exercise  of  great  and  unde- 
veloped powers.  Even  in  his  favourite  maxim, 
pushed  it  might  be  to  hyperbole,  thai  a  man  bv 
abstinence  and  perseverance  might  accomplish 
whatever  heplea^d,  may  be  traced  the  indications 
of  a  genius  which  nature  had  meant  to  achieve  works 
of  immortality.  Tosso  alone  can  be  compared  to  him 
as  a  juvenile  prodigy.  No  English  poet  ever  equal- 
led  him  ai  the  aame  age."— Vol.  vi.  pp.  156—162. 

The  account  of  Gray  is  excellent,  and  tliat 
of  Goldsmith  delightful.  We  can  afibrd  to 
gire  but  an  inconsiderable  pan  of  it. 

"  Gk>1danuth*s  poetry  enjoys  a  calm  and  ateady 
popularity.  It  inspires  us,  indeed,  with  no  adimra* 
tion  of  dariiig  design,  or  of  fertile  invention  i  bat  it 
piesents,  within  ita  narrow  limits,  adisiiiict  and  ao* 
broken  view  of  poetical  delightfiilneas.  His  descrip* 
(ions  and  sentimenis  have  the  pure  seat  of  nature^ 
He  ia  refined  without  falae  delicacy,  and  correot 
wi(hou(  insipidity.  Perhaps  there  ia  an  imelleoiu^ 
composure  in  his  manner,  which  may,  in  tome  paa* 
I,  be  aai4  !•  apiMMflk  to  tko  ceanrad  J^  iTQ^ 
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Hfluitliwii  t9  iMtornen;  «iii  mitm-  to  friavfabiCM, 
withjn  caw  mad  tpm»  aWiMi  •ssloflively  his  oiMis 
«Bd  oomimia  ezMuive  «iew«  of  the  bafipiaefis  and 
iMaatstt  of  aociety,  with  pctuiea  of  life,  that  touch 
Ae  haait  by  theit  familiBitff.  Hia  language  ia  car- 
iBiDlsr-aimple,  thooKfa  it  ia  not  oaat  in  a  luggad  or 
aarnms  mould.  Be  ia  oo  diadple  of  the  gaunt  and 
femiBhad  aohool  of  aimplicity.  Deliberaiely  oa  ha 
Moto,  hojcannot  be.aoctaed  of  waiiting  nattuai  and 
idiomatic  expression ;  but  atilt  it  ia  .aelect  andiB- 
load  oxpraarion.  i&a  uaea  .the  ornaments  which 
iluiac  aiwM  diaiingaiah  true  poetry  frooi  praaa^ 
aad  when  na  adopts  eoUoquial.jilatnnaaa^it  la  with 
the  qtaaoac  care  and  skill,  to  avoid  avol^r  hnmitity. 
There  ia  'more  of  thia  elegant  simfdieity.  of  this 
ohaata  eeotiomy  and  choice  of  wordsr  in  Goidamhh, 
than  in  any  modem  poet,  or  perhana  than  would  be 
•icahiahie  or  deaicaUiB  aaaatandara  far  erary  writer 
of  rhyme.  In  eatensive  nawtive  fpoema  auch  a 
at^rle  woeid  be  too  diffieiiU.  Then  la  a  noble  pro- 
pnety  even  in  the  cafaleaa  atrengik  of  gi'eat  poems 
•a  in  the  loeghnesa  of  eaftle  wiSa;  and,  ganaraUy 
apcekioif,  inhere  thera  ia  a-lonn  eoaiae  of  atocy,  or 
aMorvatiOB  of  life  to  bo  puraoed,  aubh  exquisite 
tooehea  aa  thoae  of  Goldaanih  wouhi  he  too  coetly 
—fiiiala  ibr  anataiain^  \u  -  The  teaidency  lawards 
abanected  obaanration  iii  hia  poatt y  agieea  pecnharly 
«iih  the  coamodioaa  foim  of-ezpaeaaiQii  whioh  he 
aledied;  whiJat  the  homefelt  joya,  on  wJiich  his 
faiey  loved  to  repoae,  required  at  onee  the  ehaaieat 
and  aweeteat  coioun  of  lanffuaffo,  to  make  them 
barmoBize  with  the  dignity  ofa  philoaophical  poem. 
Wk  arfaofe  manner  haa  a  atill  depth  ci  feeling  and 
rafleefidn,  which  gives  back  the  inaago  of  oatuxo 
vamffled  and  minutely.  He  haa  no  mdoodant 
thoQ||hia,  or  false  innaporu ;  bat  seema  on  every 
dDoaaiOD  to  have  weighed  the  impulse  to  which  he 
SBRondeaad  himaelf.  Whatever  ardour  or  casaal 
Mieitifia  he  may  have  thua  aaorifieed,  iie  gained  a 
hi|^  degree  of  paiit^r  and  aelf-poaaeaaion.  Hia 
ehaate  petboa  mafcea  mm  an  inainwMng  moraliat ; 
•BO  thitawa  a  charm  of  €Uaude4ike  aeftneaa  over  hia 
deaciijptiona  of  homely  objecta,  that  wouU  aeem 
only  m  to  be  the  sulneets  of  Dutch  painting.  But 
hia  qoiet  enthusiaam  leada  the  afiectiona  to  Iramble 
Hun^  without  a  vulgar  aaaociation ;  and  he  inapiivs 
oa  wHh  a  feodneaa  to  tiaee  the  aimploit  reoollectlona 
ef  ilebiiED,  till  we  count  the  farnitwre  of  tta  ale* 
heaaa,  and  Kaien  to  the  'vamisbad  clock  that 
cUoked  behind  the  door.'  "-i>p.  £61-^3. 

There  ia  too  much  of  William  Whitehead, 
gild  abnoat  too  much  of  Richard  GloTen — ana 
a  great  deal  too  much  of  Amhurst  Selden. 
Bramfiton,  and  Meaton.  Indeed  the  ne  quia 
ttimis  aeems  to  have  been  more  for^tten  by 
the  learned  editor  in  the  last,  than  m  any  of 
the  other  volumes.  Yet  there  is  by  no  means 
too  much  of  Bums,  or  Cowper,  or  even  of  the 
Wartons.  The  abstract  of  fiums'  life  is  beau- 
tiful ;  and  we  are  most  willing  to  acknowledge 
that  the  defence  of  the  poet,  a^;ain8t  some  of 
the  severities  of  this  Journal,  is  substantially 
tuocessful.  No  one  who  reads  dl  that  we 
have  written  of  Bums,  will  doubt  of  the  sin- 
oerity  of  our  admiration  for  his  genius,  or  of 
the  depth  of  our  veneration  and  sj^pathy  for 
his  lofty  character  and  his  imtimely  fate. 
Wo  still  think  he  had  a  vukar  taste  in  letter- 
wxiting;  and  too  frequently  patronized  the 
belief  of  a  connection  between  licentious  in- 
dulgences and  generosity  of  character.  But, 
dn  looking  badi:  on  what  we  have  said  on 
these  subjects,  we  are  sensible  that  we  have 
axprassecf  ourselves  with  too  much  bitter- 
ness^ and  made  the  words  of  our  censure  iu 
mme  eomprghenwe  thaa  our  meftaing.  A 
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is  hmdmUum 
in  whi^  we'  ftiii 


t0f. 
feaT)  to  the  sort  of  ^ 

engaged.  Reckooiiig  a  l^tle  too  much,*  peri! 
haps,  on  the  dulness  of  our  readers)  wie  ittf^. 
often  led|. .,  unconscaqusly, ,.  to .  ioverstate  jSpt^ 
sentiments^'  in  ordec  to  make  them  ]ju)^-> 
stood;  and,  wheie  a  little  eontfoveilsial^ 
warmth,  is  added  to  a  little  love  df  c  ' 
an  excess  of.  colouring  is  apj'.  to.  steid'. 
the  cantasa.wihlch  ultimatelx .'offeii^s  ^^. 
eye  so, much  as^buf  o,wn»  .  W^  {^adiy .xr9i&^. 
tmd^  expiation  .to  the.  shade  of;>i»ir  ^lusinpiiaf 
couiitryman.  •  ^  •  •  -x^-^  l-^  »:/  -"^ 

C.  resnmes  thecoiilroyefsy  awriit  Yhfe^#"  *^'' 
character  of  Pope,,  upon  whSji  S^'ia'd  ?iit< 
at  the  close  of  his  £s8ay  i..and^8:1to^.>h'J 
we  hope  to  have  asiiiM' other  o]»oKtu«it^«K 
giviag  our  opinions^.  At  prenent^  hnweteijvWft 
mtrsff  Hasten  to  a  condusioh ;  and  sfi^ll^Htfi^ 
our  last  extracts  from  the  notice.^  €^w|^K 
which  is  drawn  up  on  somewhat  of' a  £u^^ 
scale  than  any  otoer  in  the  wor)(.  .The  ab- 
stract of  his  lite  is  given  with  great  tend^koeiv 
and  beauty,  and  with  considerable  fulneis^  of 
detail.  But  the  remarks  on  his  poetry  are^'tne 
most  precious, — and  are  all  that  we  have  no^ 
10  botrow; 


'*  The  iiatare  of  Cowper'a  works  makea  af 
peculiarly  identify  the  poet  and  the  man  ioperiuiiag 
them.  Aa  an  individual,  he  was  reiired  and  weaned 
(rooi  the  vanities  of  the  world ;  and,  aa  an  original 
writer,  he  left  ihe  aoibitieua  and  luxuriant  sujb^ec^ 
of  £ction  and  paasioo,  ibr  those  of  real  life  and  sim- 
ple nature,  and  for  the  developmeiu  of  hia  ^wji 
eameat  feelinga*  in  behalf  of  moral  and  reliaioua 
truth.  Hia  language  haa  such  a  masculine  icUom* 
atic  .atrength,  and  hie  manner,  whether  be  risea 
into  grace  or  falls  into  negligence,  has  ao  much 
plaip  and  familiar  freedomt  that  we  read  no.poetrjr 
with  a  deeper  conviction  of  ila  aentimenu  having 
come  from  the  author's  heart ;  and  of  the  enthu* 
siasm,  in  whatever  he  deacribea,  having  been  un- 
feigned and  unezaggeraied.  He  impresses  ua  with 
the  idea  of  a  being,  whose  fine  spirit  had  been  long 
enoujgrh  in  the  mixed  society  of  the  world  to  be 
polisped  by  i(a  iniercourse,  and  yet  withdrawn  so 
soon  aa  to  retain  an  unworldly  degree  of  purity  and 
simplicity.  He  waa  advanced  in  yeara  before  he 
became  an  author ;  but  hia  compositions  display  a 
tendemesa  of  feeling  so  youthi'ufly  preservea,  ana 
even  a  vein  of  humour  so  iar  from  being  extinguished 
by. his  aacetic  habits,  that  we  can  acarcely  regret  hia 
not  having  written  them  at  ah  earlier  period  of  tifik 
For  he  blende  the  determination  of  see  with  idi 
exquisite  and  inaenuoua  aensibitity ;  and  though  t^o 
sports  very  much  with  hia  anbjecta,  yet.  when  he  is 
in  eameat,  there  ia  a  ^vity  of  long-felt  convidioa 
in  his  aentimente,  which  gtvea  an  nocommoii  rip<^* 
neaa  of  character  to  hia  poetry. 

"  It  ia  due  to  Cowper  to  fix  our  regard  oa  thia 
unafiectedoess  and  authenticity  of  his  works/cQU- 
sidered  as  representations  of  himself,  because. he 
forma  a  striking  instance  of  genius  writing  the  hia- 
tory  of  ita  own  secluded  feelings,  reflections,  and 
enjoymenta,  in  a  shape  so  interesting  as  to  engage 
the  imagination  like  a  work  of  fiction.  He  haa  in- 
vented DO  character  in  fable,  nor  in  the  drama ;  bat 
he  haa  left  a  record  of  his  own  character,  whirh 
forma  not  only  an  object  of  deep  sympathy,  but  g 
subject  fcr  the  study  of  human  natufe.  Hia  verao 
it  ia  trtie,  considered  aa  such  a  record,  abounds  with 
oppoaite  traits  of  aevcrity  and  ffentlenes^,  of  pjay- 
fulness  and  aupersritioti;  of  soTemniiy  and'  tnirtOL 
which  appeai'  almost  anomalous ;  ana  there  iS;  un^ 
doubtedly,  aometimea  an  air  of  moody  versatiuty  iQ 
tho  e&trome  contrtsu  ef  his  feeliflgs.    Bat  lo^lui^ 


» 
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iir  of  linoerity.  It  i«  kunied  in  iiMtf«tt  prinoi- 
|»^  of  belief}  and,  if  we  may  prolong  \k%  archU 
t^etdral  metaphor,  though  its  arches  may  be  some* 
times  gloomy,  its  tracery  sportive,  and  its  lights  and 
^adows  grotesquely  crossed,  yet  altogether  it  stiff 
fbrma  a  vast,  ▼artooa,  and  interesting  nMnomem  of 
dhe  bttltder'a  niiinL  Young's  woHis  tn  as  dtfUMt^ 
•a  aaOfical,  sometimes  as  merry,  aa  those  of  Cow- 
far :  and,  undoubtedly,  more  witty.  But  the  melan- 
choly and  wit  of  Young  do  not  make  up  to  us  the 
idea  of  a  conceivable  or  natural  bdnj^.  He  has 
iketched  in  his  |>ages  the  iogenious,  but  ineongmoas 
ibtm  of  a  iiefitioaa  mind^-Cowper'a  aoal  spsatai 
from  his  volumes." 

"  VrnmAMig  the  t^nor  and  <$v««mai*aoe«  of  his 
Wh,  it  is  not  muoh  to  be  wondered  at.  that  aome 
•q»eritiea  and  peculiarities  should  have  adhered  to  the 
ifrong  stem  of  his  genius,  like  (he  moss  and  fungus 
Aat  cling  to  some  noble  oak  of  the  for^it,  ainidsc  the 
dbmps  or  its  nosunnad  rviiraniettf .  It  is  aMM  snr- 
prvring  tiiat  ha  phsaervod,  in  soefaaeehMon,  so  mnoh 
jolmianHiifrnf  nf  mmirnhinmitiiTn  There iimwsh 
d(  the  fnli  distinctness  of  Theephraatus,  and  arihe 
Oerrous  aod  concise  spirit  of  La  Bruyere,  in  his 
^eee  entlih»d  *  Conversation/  wltha  castof  hnmour 
fnperadded,  which  is  peeoliariy  Engliah,  and  not  to 
N  fbtnd  out  of  BnglawL.*'— Voi.  A.  pp.  3d7,  SaS. 

Of  his  greatest  work,  The  Task,  he  after- 
vardfl  obserresy 


<*  His  whimsical  outset  in  a  Wfnk«  wteM  he 
Momises  so  little  and  peHbrms  ao  moch,  mav  be 
Uvantageoosly  eontrasted  with  those  magnttcOnt 
^mmencement  of  poema,  which  pledge  boill  Hie 
(eader  and  the  writer,  in  good  aameai,  to  a  task. 
Cowper*s  poem,  on  the  eontrary ,  ia  Nka  a  rlTor, 
Whieb  rises  from  a  playful  fitila  fe«nlaln«  and 
Mthers  beauty  and  mai^nitude  aa  it  pnioeeda.  He 
MAda  us  abroad  into  hia  dsily  walka  t  he  exMbita 
ihe  landscapea  whkh  he  waa  aecnatomed  to  eon- 
templaie,  and  the  trains  of  thought  in  which  he 
labiiuaHy  indulged.  No  attempt  is  made  to  in* 
forest  tts  In  legendary  fictlona,  or  hisCOifeal  feool- 
Isctioas  connected  with  (be  ground  over  which  be 
azpatiatea;  all  ia  piainnesa  and  raaiky]  But  we 
instantly  recognise  the  true  poet,  in  the  eleareeas, 
iweetness,  and  fidelity  of  his  acenic  draughts ;  in 
His  power  of  giving  novelty  to  what  is  common ; 
ind  m  the  high  rensh,  the  exquisite  enjoyment  of 
rvrat  sights  and  sounds,  which  he  communicatea 
to  th6  spirit.  *  His  eyes  drink  the  rivers  with  de- 
fight.*  He  excites  an  idea,  that  almoat  amoanta  to 
sensation,  of  the  freshness  and  delight  of  a  rural 
walk,  even  when  he  leads  ua  to  the  wasteful  com- 
mon, ^hich 

"— — '  Overgrown  wiih  fern,  and  roagh 
With  prickly  gorae,  that,  ahapeless  and  deform'd» 
^n4  dang*roua  to  the  touch,  baa  yet  its  bloom, 
And  decks  itaelf  with  ornsmentaof  gold, 
TieMa  no  unpleaaing  ramble.    There  (he  tarl 
Ssaalla  freah,  and,  rich  in  odorifroas  herbs 
And  fancous  fruita  of  earth,  regalea  (ha  Sanaa 
With  luxuriea  of  unexpected  aweeta.' 

*'  ffia  rural  prospects  have  far  leaa  variety  and 
odlhpass  that!  those  of  Thomson ;  but  hia  graphic 
fpuehea  are  more  close  and  minute:  not  that 
Thomson  was  either  deficient  or  ondelightful  in 
^rcamstaniial  traits  of  the  beauty  of  nature,  but 
he  looked  to  her  as  a  whole  more  than  Cowper. 
nia  genias  was  more  excursive  and  philoeophical. 
7he  |>oet  of  Otney,  on  (ha  contrary,  re|iard(  ' 


homan  philosophy  with  aomething  of  theological 
tomeibpt.  To  hia  eye.  the  great  and  little  thirty 
fli  thia  world  were  levelled  into  an  equafity,  by  hia 
hicdileetion  of  the  jMwer  and  pnrpoaea  of  Him 
%rho  made  them.  They  are,  in  hia  view,  only  aa 
lbT8  spread  on  the  tsp  and  carpet  of  nature,  for 
ttis  ehildhood  of  oot  immortal  being.  Thia  rett- 
Moao  indiSerence  to  the  world  is  far,  indeed,  from 
■oBtiqg  hi^  aenaihilify  to  ihe  gmmine  and  simpla 


of  aMistfi  k«fcft^Mn*«U»^ 
an4&liaw4np  vidiliaaibla  ti 
makae  him  caralesa  ef     '     ' 


hie,  in  ■waseota  of  lei  ^ 
imitQtast  teatona  went  ii 


aiews  of  aatare  beyoad  their  aetaal  appearaatieok 
Se  aomemphned  the  face  af  phua  rarai  EnaUsli 

' "  *  iWHtf,  A  im 

kafaiMpa 


and  ha  aoai^t  nel  to  embellidh  what  ho  Jdaa^ 
Heaae  his  hindacapes  have  lees  of  the  idaahy  baaas 
tiful  than  Thomeon^a ;  hot  thi^  hsRra  aa  unrivalitd 
eharm  of  truth  and  reatity. 

"  He  is  one  of  the  few  paeW^  who  hava  tadidged 
aeidier  ia  deaoviptioBa  nor  aekBaapla4imeBta  .of 
iba  passion  of  love ;  bat  there  ia  no  pael  wha  haa 
fivea  as  a  fiaar  oonceptkm  of  the  aaseaity  of 
female  infhMnea.  Of  all  the  varsea  that  have  baea 
ever  devoted  to  the  aufaiect  of  domeetae  heppiaass» 
those  in  hia  winter  evening*  at  the  opening  of  tha 
Ibarth  booh  af  The  Teak,  are  perhape  ibe  bmms 
heaaiifoL  la  psraamf  that  asaaa  of  '  mtimata  da- 
Kghta,'  *fiieaida  aajoyiaenta^'  and  *bama-b«im 
happioeaa,'  wa  seam  ia  laoovar  a  part  of  the  ibr» 
fattea  value  of  ematanoe ;  when  wa  raeogaise  tha 
means  of  iss  hiaaaidnufca  aa  wiMy  diapensed,  anA 
aa  eheaply  attaiaahm,  and  find  (heas  aaacMMihft 
of  deecnpiioa  at  oaaa  so  aflshanthw  aad  8i»  iiMUaL 

'*  Thoagh  tlse  aeaote  of  The^aak  are  Imd  is 
fgiiiemeim  tim  paaia  afbrda  an  aaraaing  pawpau 
live  of  homaa  sttnra.  ftamoia  aa  the  poet  area 
from  the  atir  of  the  greet  Babel,  from  the  '  ms» 
/k$m  swma  CTiiac,  m  mmUAiU  awnaar/  ha  glancaa 
at  asost  of  the  aol^eeta  of  pubiie  intereat  whfehi 
engaged  the  attention  of  hia  coniempomiae.  On 
*  sahjecls,  it  ia  bat  faim  praise  to  aay  that  hi 
led  the  aide  af  joatioa  ana  humanity.  Ahmidi" 
if  mediocrity  of  talent  is  to  he  ioand  oa  tha 
side,  rather  iojnrina  than  promoiing  tlrti 
eause,  bv  its  ofiicioua  decufmatian.  Bat  aathiag 
eaa  be  ftinher  from  the  atale  oomi 


Bat  aathias 
100  an} 

inthn 


eodioeinn  or  aennmem,  than  the  phrisnthroaia 
aiohnenoe  af  Cawper-*he  saaahs  '  like  aaa  having 
amboti^r*'  ftssaety  ia  hia  debtor.  Ptatiaai  aapa* 
aitiona  af  the  hwiaia  of  alaaery  aiay,  mdaadt  aeaaa 
varv  aallkaty  agania  m  eontribatmg  to  daeiray  it  t 
aaiiitispoaaible  that  the  ^     .    .    . 


tN  What  Indiea, 


may 
on  ma 


look 


with  neither  ahania 
aar  compaaetion  on  hia  own  image  in  the  paaaa 
of  Cowper.  Bat  aoeh  appaats  to  the  haait  of  cba 
cotamaMiy  are  net  kistl  Tbay  fa  theaiaaivas 
silently  in  the  papalar  moinary :  and  fhey  hfnisais, 
at  laat,  a  part  of  that  public  opfaiioa,  whiah  maaL 
aponer  or  later,  wrench  the  lash  from  the  hand  of^ 
the  apprasaor."*-pp.  95^— HM. 


Bui  we  must  now  break  away  at  once  ffont 
this  delightful  occupaticmj  and  take  our  final 
frirewell  of  a  work,  tn  which,  what  la  origina), 
ia  scarcely  less  Taluable  than  what  is  repub-] 
lished,  and  in  which  the  genras  of  a  Irving 
Foet  has  shed  a  fresh  pBce  over  (he  fading 

Soties  of  so  many  of  his  departed  biothers. 
^e  Wirfi  somebody  would  continue  the  work, 
bt  fttmtshing  us  with  Specimens  of  our  Liring 
f^ets.  It  wouM  be  more  difficult,  to  be  sur>^, 
and  mom  chingerous ;  but,  in  some  respecfa, 
It  would  Also  be  more  useful.  The  beantie« 
of  the  unequal  and  yoluminous  writers  would 
b^  more  conspicuous  in  a  selection ;  and  thd 
diffetent  styles  and  schools  of  poetry  woald 
be  brought  into  fairer  and  nearer  terms  of 
comparison,  by  the  niere  juxtapositiou  of  the& 
best  productions :  while  a  better  and  elear^ 
view  would  be  obtained,  both  of  the  ffenertl 
progress  and  apparent  tendencies  of  me  arf^ 
man  ean  eanly  be  gathered  from  the  separate 
study  of  each  important  production.  Thii 
mina  of  the  critic,  too.  would  be  at  once  eh^ 
lightened  and  tranquillized  by  the  Tory  stPtH* 
or  ina  nonvtin  uiua  avDjecgnr  iv  wa 


POBiys  raWBiflb  w(»tK8. 


witli  iBss  ehthnflRsflkn  and'  less*  offence^  'craJBd 
Contrasted  and  compensating  beauties  and 

J^feetflj  when  j^re^ented  together,  and  an  it 
ere  m  combination,  than  he  can  eter  do 
when  they  come  upon  him  in  disf  met  masses, 
ahd  withoiit  (he  reii^  and  softening  of  so  tfr- 
HM  an  assemblage.  On  ^  other  band,  it 
6ftnnOt  be  dissembled,  that  Such  a  work  ^ould 
be  Tery  trying  to  th^  nbhappy  editor's  pro- 

Sietio  toputation,  as  well  tws  to  his  hopdifti^ 
fty  aood  leMp^;  tod  if^otild,  ttt  all  events^ 


BaDjeei  'imn  lo  XaB  moBt  rarious  imptit«licifiv 
€ff  tiiifili^ess  azid  mal^itr.  In  point  of 
doorage  and  candour,  we  do  not  know  any* 
body  who  wonM  do  it  much  better  thatr 
oureehres!  And  if  Mr.  Campbell  cotifit' 
only  impart  to  us  a  fair  share  of  his  ele- 
gance, his  fine  perceptiontL  and  his  con- 
ciseness, we  should  like  notning  better  t/ian 
to  suspend,  Ibi*  a  while,  these  periodic^  lu- 
cubifAtions,  and  furnish  out  a  gaUery  of  Lir- 
iug  Itercbi,  to  match  flkis  exhibition  of  ^ 
Depsaied. 


(3litgtt6t,  18tl-) 


tht  Vramatk  Wwii  of  Johh  Foal);  wiAmi  TtUroduetion  md  ExpUihatanf  N^la.   By  Hnaii 
Webebj  Btfq.    i  rdbi  SvOi  pp.  M^.    Edinbnigb  aod  London:  1811. 


Ajuu  txuA  lovers  6f  Eo^ish  poetry  Inve 
Wen  kmg  in  love  with  &  diMmatists  of 
tl»  time  of  Elizabeth  and  Jameir;  and 
must  have  been  sensibly  ctetforted  by  their 
late  restotation  to  some  degred  of  fieiYOiir 
md  notoriety.  If  there  was  any  pfod  i^a- 
ioiiy  ittde6d,  to  belieVe  that  the  notioe  which 
iiey  have  rocantly  attracted  prooeeded  ftoia 
aiiy  thing  bat  thbtt  indiseri^unate  ittge  f&i 
editing  and  annotating  by  which  the  preseitt 
tiilieii  are  sohappily  distmguished^  we  should 
he  disposed  tohailit  a8thaknoetuneq[luT6cid 
symiAom  of  imptovement  in  piiblic  ttate  thAI 
1ms  yet  occurred  to  reward  and  animate  our 
labours.  At  All  eyents,  hoWeter,  it  glr^fc  1)0 
tf  chance  for  fauch  an  imptovement :  by  i^adng 
in  the  hands  of  ma»r,  who  would  ilot  othet* 
Iriee  have  heard  of  thektt.  sbme  of  tho*9  beao* 
tiful  perfoimanees  whi^  we  have  altvi.yi 
regaitied  as  among  the  rhnnt  plewincmfid 
chajaeteristie  pTtKfactieniUtfQlirJiatiy^gftnfas. 

Ford  certainly  is  not  the  best  of  those  ne- 

SBCted  vrtiters> — ^nor  Mr.  Weber  by  any  means 
e  best  of  their  recent  editors :  But  we  c«uiet 
resist  the  opportunity  which  this  publication 
seems  to  anbrd.  of  saying  a  word  or  two  of  a 
ehss  of  writers,  whdm  we  hare  kOig  wbr- 
shq^ped  in  secret  with  a  sort  of  idoTatroud 
fenerations  and  nbw  find  Once  mortf  brou^ 
forward  aii  candidates  lot  public  apf^use. 
^e  cent  to  whi^h  they  ttewngj  indeed)  has 
fJgayrttppaiiKld  to  uafajftg  the  hcjghtesl  in 
the  bietery  of  English  Kteratuto,  or  indeea 
#f  hnnrnn  inftpHt^rt  aiH  o^)^ty.  There 
niBiVSf  WB8;-aHy^4Khere,  any  thinff  like  the 
ffzty  «  aeventy  yenrs  ttiat  elq>eeid  frttoi  the 
laiddle.e£.  Eliaat»eth?s  reign  to  the  period  of 
theHestetation.  In  point  of  real  force  tod 
Originality  of  genius^  neither  the  age  of  Peri* 
ties,  nor  the  age  of  Augustus,  nor  the  timee 
ef  Leo  X.,  nor  df  Louis  XIV.,  can  come  at  all 
into  comparison:  For,  in  that  short  period, 
we  sh^  find  the  names  of  ahnost  all  the 
very  great  men  that  this  nation  has  ever 

Cioed,— the  names  of  Sfatakespearey  aod 
n^   and    Spenser,   and    Sydney; — and 
Oooker,!^  Taykri  aod  Baner,  led  lUeiil^ 


•M-aad  Ntapi^y  and  Miiton,  and  Oidwottk 
wad  Hobbes,  and  aaany  others :— men,  aM  of 
them,  not  ikuNelt  of  great  talents  and  ad^ 
eommishmenjfei,  btit  of  test  compass  and 
reacti  of  understandings  and  of  minds  truly 
creatiye  and  oiieiiial; — not  perfectipg  irt  by 
the  delicaoy  ef  Uieir  taste,  or  digesting  knOw« 
ledee  by  the  justness  of  their  reasonings ;  bei 
making  fast  and  sahetaotial  additibns  to  the 
mateiuls  upon  which  taste  ^d  reason  mvi 
liarekfter  be  einplo|red.---e(^d  enkigiag,  te  att 
taicredible  and  unpaniteled  eitent,  both  Ab 
stores  and  the  itamrces  oi  die  huBail  buaad 
ties. 

Whrther  the  bridi  ooneassion  which  wM 
nven  le  men'^  mihds  by  the  force  of  the 
KeformatioB  had  mech  effeot  in  ptediieng 
tfaii  snddee  devdopment  6f  Britiih  geiuii% 
we  cannot  UndeHake  te  detenBide.  For  out 
owe  pert)  we  should  be  rather  lAolined  te 
hdkl,  that  the  BefbnBatieik  itself  was  but  end 
symptom  or  efieot  of  that  gieal  npmt  of  pioi 
gression  end  impreyesiedt  whieh  had  beeii 
set  in  oper&tioh  vy  deeper  abd  more  genera) 
eadieij  and  whieh  afterwards  blossomed  eetl 
into  this  Sjdehdid  hanrest  of  antikorthip.  Bdt 
wlnteyer  may  have  oeen  tiie  causes  thaA 
deteimined  the  appearance  hf  those  gredt 
works,  the  fatt  is  certitin,  not  only  that  Ihey 
Mpeared  together  in  great  dembers^  but  thad 
they  pbascpsbd  a  eoelmeo  ofaafacter^  whiCsht 
in  Spite  ef  ^le  great  diyersity  ef  theif  Sulh 
jel^s  and  deftichi^  would  hare  made  thenl  be 
dassed  teg^tMr  ae  the  woika  of  the  same 
Older  or  d^tmtieii  of  iben,  eveti  if  they  hed 
appeared  at  uts  liiost  distant  intervals  Of 
tuhe.  Thfey  are  the  works,  of  GJanti^  in 
shoft, — Sia  of  Giants  of  ine  nation  an4 
baimj^^'^^nd  theit  dbaracterietios  are,  gteil 
fbrce-^  biddness,  and  oH^alky  s  together  wilk 
a  Certain  moinesd  of  English  peculiarily^ 
which  distintfukheli  them  frokn  alllhbse  per* 
foDsances  thai  hate  Itoce  been  prc^dueed 
among  ourselves^  upon  a  more  vague  and 
getieral  idea  of  Enropeen  exeellenee^  Thekt 
sudden  hppeamnoe,  ibdeed,  in  aU  thie  epfeft* 
4e«r  cf  native  Iftnuiaaee^  eao  only  \fB  pirn' 


m 


'WPHIft'i 


)fix&l  to  wW  hmpfift]i«.oii  the  toakingwof 
a  yirgfiTsoll,— Av^efeiU  the  iiidi^enou8;,p6iit8 

Sriijig  iip  at  once  with  a  raiik  and  irreprfeSai- 
Q  ^rtifity,  aiid  display  wWtever  L?  peculia:r 
y  expelleiit  in  :tliesir  .nature*  on  a  /scale  the 
mo^t  conspicoouB  and  magnificent.  The  crops 
are  xiol  indeed  so  cleaii.  as  vehere  a  triote 
exl^Q^ted  mould  iiai  ©een  stiiiiulaled  J^y 
BystemaliQ  cultiyatipnj,  i?pr  ^a^proi^.tahle,  aa 
whojre.jtUair-i^iiality^jQsw  -beea  by  i 

j^bijdus  .admixture  of  exoUcs,'  i^nd  accom- 
modatcd  to  the  demands  of  the  tiniverae-  by 
the  combinations  of  an  unlimited  trade.  But 
to  those  whose  chief  object  of  admiration  is 
the  living  power  and  energy  pf  VegetatioQ, 
and  who  take  delight  in  contemplating  the 
various  forms  of  her  unforced  and  natural 
perfection y  no  spectacle  can  be  more  sich^ 
splendid,  or  attractive. 

In  the  times  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
dasaiCEil  learning,  though  it  had  made  great 
progress,  had  by  no  meaoa  beoome  an  exclu* 
sive  study;  and  the  ancients  had  not  yet 
been  permitted- to  subdfie  men's  minds  to  -a 
sense  of  hopeless  inferiority,  or  to  oondemn 
the  modems  to  the  lot  of  humble  imitators. 
They  were  resorted  to.  rather  to  famish  ma- 
teriads  and  occasional  ornaments,  than  as 
models  for  the  general  style  of  composition : 
and,  while  they  enridied  the  imagination,  ana 
kisenaibly  improved  the  taste  of  their  sao- 
Mssors,  they  did  not  at  all  restrain  their  free- 
dom, or  impair  their  originality.  No  common 
irtandard  had  yet  been  erected,  to  which  aH 
ti^  works  of  European  genius  were  required 
to  conform;  and  no  j^eueiai  authority  was 
acknowledged,  by  which  all  private  or  local 
ideas  of  exoeuence  must  submit  to  be  oor- 
reoted.  Both  readers  and  aethers  wece  oom- 
]Mtrativ«ly  few  in  number.  The  former  were 
mfinitely  less  critical  and  difficult  than  they 
hare  since  become;  and  the  latter,  if  they 
were  not  less  solicitous  about  fame,  were  at 
least  much  less  jealous  and  timid  as  to  the 
hazarde  which  attended  its  pursuit. .  Men, 
indeed,  seldom  took  to  writing  in  those  days^ 
miless  they  had  a  great  deal  of  nmtter  to 
eommuntoate;  and  neither  imagined  that 
they  could  oiake  a  reputation  by  delivering 
temmonplaces  in  an  elegant  maimer,  or  that 
the  substantial  value  w  their  sentiments 
would  be  disregarded  for  a  little  rudeness  or 
tiegligenoe  hi  the  finishing.  They  were 
habituated,  therefore,  both  to  depend  upon 
their  own  resonvoes,  and  to  draw  upon  them 
without  fear  or  anxiety;  and  followed  the 
dictates  of  their  own  taeste  and  judgment, 
Without  standing  much  in  awe  of  the  ancients, 
of  their  reailem,  or  of  each  other. 
'  The  achievements  of  Bacon,  aud  those  who 
set  free  our  understandings  from  the  shackles 
of  Papal  and  of  tyraanical  impositi<Hi,  afiRxd 
fuffictent  evidence  of  the  benefit  which  re- 
•olted  to  the  reasoning  faeulties  from  this 
happy  independence  of  the  first  great  wri- 
teta  of  this  nation.  But  its  advantages  wese, 
if  possible,  still  mote  oonspiouous  in  the  mere 
literary  charaeter  of  their  prodootions.  The 
quantity  of  bright  thoughts)  of  original  images, 
4Ad  splendid  eayrfywiOM^  which  thnr  «owed 


SP>^  jpoaevenf  oeoasi»  a^d  J^w>i«hJ*» 

liiiu^anated  and  adorned  the  darkest  and  most 
rugged  topics  to  which  they  had  happened  co 
tiirn  themselves,  is  such  as  has  never  been^ 

Exiled  in  any  other  age  or  county-;  as^ 
6  them  at  least  as  high,  in  pomt  ^» 
^'  and  ima^^ination,  as  ojf  force  of  {e^so% 
or  oOimprehensiveness  pf  understanding,  li^ 
this  highest  and  inost  comprehensive  r 


of  the  word,  a  ^reat  proportiou  of  thd  writerii 
we^Jiave  alluded,  to  were  Poets :  aridj  wilhonl 
wmgMi  those  wjio  composed  in  «ie^  9ifii 
eniefly  for  purposes  of  delight,  we  will  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that  there  is  in  any"  one  of  the 
pfOS^  folios  of  Jeremy  Taylor  more  fine  fancy 
aha  original  imagery — ^more  brilliant  concep- 
tions and  flowing  expressions — more  new 
figures  and  new  applications  of  old  figures — 
more,  m' short,  of  the  body  and  the  soul  of 
poetry^  than  in  all  the  odes  and  the  epics  that 
nav«  smce  beeil  prbdnced  in  IHirope.  .  There 
ase  large  poitions  of  Barmw,  and  of  Hooker 
and  Bacon,  of  which  we  may  say  nearly  aa 
moeh :  nor  can  aa^r  one  h«ve  a  toten^ly  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  riches  of  our  language  and 
our  native  genius,  who  has  not  made  hunself 
acquainted  with  the  prose  writers,  as  well  as 
thepoets,  of  this  memorable  period. 

The  civil  wars,  and  the  fanaticism  by  whicli 
they  were  fostered,  checked  all  this  fine  l^oom 
of  me  ima^nation,  and  gave  a  difierent  an^ 
less  attractive  character  to  the  energies  which 
they  could  not  extinguish.  Yet,  mose  were 
the  times  that  matiued  and  drew  forth  the 
\flaric,  but  powerful  genius  of  such  men  aa 
Cromwell,  and  Harrison,  and  Fleetwood,  &c. 
— ^the  milder  and  more  generous  enthusiasm 
of  Blake,  and  Hutchison,  and  Hampdeu — 
and  the  stirring  and  indefatigable  spirit  of 
Pym,  and  HoUi&  and  Vane — and  the  chival- 
rous and  accomplished  ioj^ty  of  Strafford  and 
Falkland ;  at  the  same  tnne  that  they  etimu- 
lated  and  repaid  the  severer  studies  of  Coke, 
and  ^d0,  and  Milt<»i.  The  Drama,  .how- 
ever, wtfs  entirely  destoyed,  and  has  never 
since  regained  its  honoure;  and  Poetry,  in 
general,  lost  its  ease,  and  its  majesty  and 
force,  along  with  its  copiousness  and  origi- 
nality. 

The  Restoration  made  things  still  worse: 
for  it  brake  down  the  barriere  of  our  literary 
independence,  and  reduoed  us  to  a  provinei 
of  the  great  republic  of  Europe.  The  genius 
and  fancy  which  lingered  throng^h  the  usnr^ 
pacion,  though  soured  and  blighted  by  the 
severities  of  that  inclement  season,  were  stiU 
genuine  English  genius  and  fancy;  and 
^ojvned  no  allegiance  to  any  foreign  authori- 
^les.  But  the  I&storation  brought  in  a  French 
taste  upon  us,  and  what  was  culed  a  elassicaJ 
and  a  polite  taste ;  and  the  wings  of  our  Eng- 
lish Muses  were  clipped  and  trimmed,  and 
their  flights  regulated  at  the  expense  of  all 
that  was  peculiar,  and  mudh  ot  what  was 
^  obrightest  in  their  beauty.  The  Kiqg  an<l  hii 
oourtierS)  during  their  long  exile,  had  of  course 
imbibed  the  taste  of  ^eir  protectora;  andj 
coming  from  the  gay  court  of  France,  with 
something  of  that  additional  profligacy  that 
bidonged  te^thair  oatoa^t  aal  MhreiitiiMit 
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illiaracteT,  wer6  fik^lf  enough  to  "be^eVofted 
by  the  peculiarities,  and  by  the  very  excel- 
lences, of  our  native  literature.  The  grand 
and  sublime  tone  of  our  greater  poets,  ap- 
peared to  them  dull,  morose,  ana  gloomy; 
and  the  ^e  play  of  their  rich  and  mn^- 
fltrained  fancy,  mere  childishness  and  folly : 
while  their  frequent  lapses  and  perpetual  ir- 
regularity were  set  down  as  clear  indications 
€f  barbarity  and  ignorance.  Such  sentiments, 
too,  were  natural,  we  must  adroit^  for  a  few 
•  dissipated  and  witty  men,  accustomed  all 
their  days  to  the  regulated  splendour  of  a 
court — to  the  gay  and  heartless  gallantry  of 
French  manners — and  to  the  imposing  pomp 
and  brilliant  regularity  of  French  poetry. 
But,  it  may  appear  somewhat  more  unac- 
i^ountable  that  they  should  have  been  able  to 
impose  their  sentiments  upon  the  great  body 
of  the  nation.  A  court,  indeed,  never  has  so 
much  influence  as  at  the  moment  of  a  resto- 
ration :  but  the  influence  of  an  English  court 
has  been  but  rarely  discernible  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  country ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  nation 
was  then  placed^  we  belieye  it  would  hare 
resisted  this  attempt  to  naturalise  foreign  no- 
tions, as  sturdily  as  h  was  done  on  almodt 
every  other  occasion. 

At  this  particular  moment,  however,  the 
native  literature  of  the  comitry  had  been  sunk 
into  a  very  bw  and  feeble  state  by  the  rigours 
of  the  usurpation, — ^the  best  oi  its  recent 
models  laboured  under  the  reproach  of  re- 
publicanism,— and  the  courtiers  were  not  only 
disposed  to  see  all  its  peculiarities  with  an 
eye  of  soom  hnd  aversion,  but  had  even  a 
good  deal  to  say  in  favour  of  that  very  oppo- 
site style  to  wmch  they  had  been  habituated. 
It  ^^'as  a  witty,  and  a  grand,  and  a  splendid 
style.  It  showed  more  scholarship  and  art. 
than  the  luxuriant  negligence  of  the  ola 
English  schod ;  and  was  not  only  free  frpm 
many  of  its  hazards  and  some  of  its  faults, 
but  possessed  merits  of  its  own,  of  a  charac- 
ter more  likely  to  please  those  who  had  then 
the  power  of  conferring  celebrity,  or  con- 
demning to  derision.  •Then  it  vras  a  styld 
which  it  was  peculiarly  easy  to  justify  by 
argument;  ana  in  support  of  which  great 
authorities,  as  well  as  imposing  reasons,  wer6 
always  ready  to  be  produced.  It  came  upon 
us  with  the  air  and  the  pretension  of  being  the 
•tvle  of  cultivated  Europe,  and  a  true  copy 
ot  the  style  of  polished  antiquitj^  England, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  had  but  little  inter- 
course with  the  rest  of  the  world  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time :  Her  language  was 
not  at  all  studied  on  the  Continent,  and  her 
native  authors  had  not  been  taken  into  account 
in  forming  those  ideal  standards  of  excellence 
Wliici  had  been  recently  constructed  in  France 
and  Italy  upon  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
classtcs,  ana  of  their  own  most  celebrated 
writers.  When  the  comparison  came  to  be 
floadei  therefore,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  ft 
should  generally  be  thougnt  to  be  very  much 
to  our  disadvantage,  and  to  understand  how 
(he  ffreat  multitude^  even  among  ourp^Ires, 
slsthud  be  daz2led  vnxh  the  preteasitms  «f  tike 
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ashluned  of  their  o^wn  richer  aiidmore  varied' 
p^uctions. 

^It  would  greatfy  exceed  <mr  Ihnits  to  de» 
scribe  accurately  the  pat^ulars  In-  whieto 
this  new  Continental  vtyle  difiered  fnxn  our 
old  insular  one:  Hut, for  our  present  pxnpose, 
it  may  be  enough  perhaps  to  say,  that  it  waei 
more  worldly,  and  mere  to«imi8h,<^-^ldln9 
more  of  reason,  and  ridicule,  and  authority-**, 
more  elaborate  and  more  aseuming — ^address* 
ed  more  to  the  judgment  than  to  the  feelings 
and  somewhat  ostentatiously  ac-oommodiiteu 
to  the  habits,  or  supposed  habila^  of  person^ 
in  feshibnable  life^  Instead  of  tendornees  and 
fancy,  we  had  satire  and  80phittry«*-*artificiai 
declamation,  in  place  of  the  sponteneous  eni« 
mation  of  genius— and  for  the  universal  lan- 
guage of  ^akespeare,  t^  personalitiec,  tte 
girty  politics,  and  the  brutal  obsceriitiot  of . 
rydep<^  Nothing,  indeed,  can  better  chaima- 
tenze  the  change  which  oad  taken  plaee  m 
our  national  taste^  than  the  alterations  anil 
additions  vfhich  this  eminent  person  presumed 
— ^and  thought  it  necessary — to  make  on  ihm 
nroductions  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  The 
nearines^  the  coarseness,  and  the  bombast 
of  that  abominable  traveBtie,  in  which  he  iui 
exhibited  the  Paradise  Lost  in  the  ferm  of  ail 
opera^  and  the  atrocious  indelicacy  and  cobi* 
passiooable  stupidity  of  the  new  chameteii 
with  which  he  has  polluted  the  enchanted 
sohtude  of  Miranda  and  Prospero  in  the 
Tempest,  are  saeh  instancps  of  degeneracy 
as  we  would  be  apt  to  impute  rather  to  8om# 
transient  halhicinatien  in  the  author  himself, 
than  to  the  general  prevalence  of  any  sya* 
tematic  bad  taste  hi  the  public,  did  we  not 
know  that  Wycheily  and  his  coadjutors  were 
in  the  habit  ofoonverting  the  neglected  dramas 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  into  popular  playi^ 
merely  by  leaving  out  all  the  romantic  sweel* 
ness  of  their  characters — ^turning  their  melo» 
dious  blank  verSe  into  vulgar  prose — and 
aggravating  the  indelicacy  of  tbeir  lavrex 
characters,  by  'lending  a  more  disgusting 
indecency  to  the  whole  dramaiis  personm. 
/^ryden  was,  beyond  all  comparison,  the 
greatest  poet  of  his  own  day;  and,  endued 
as  he  was  with  a  vigorous  and  discursive 
imagination,  and  possessing  a  mastery  over 
his  language  which  no  later  writer  Iras  at- 
tamed,  if  he  had  known  nothing  of  fofeiga 
literature,  and  been  left  to  form  himsdf  tm 
the  models  of  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  an4 
Milton:  or  if  he  had  liyed  m  the  conntrji 
at  a  distance  from  the  pollations  of  eonrtSi 
factions  and  phiyhonses,  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  he  would  have  built  up  the  pum 
and  original  school  of  Engli^  |)oetry  so  Emlff 
as  to  have  made  it  impossible  for  fashion,  or 
caprice,  or  prejudice  of  any  sort,  ever  to  hare 
rendered  any  other  popular  among  our  own 
infaabitants.  As  it  is,  he  has  not  written  omii 
line  that  is  nathetie,  and  very  few  (hat  en 
be  considered  as  snbihne/^  i 

AddisOT^howeyer>  was  the  consummatieii 
of  tliis  Cbntmental  style;  and  if  it  had  not 
been  redeemed  about  the  same  time  by  the 
fine  tfdents^  Fope.  wmM  prahaUr  Inlre  ao 
•  f  A 


ID  oar  offig^Mi  f»i|h  lialf  a  century  jago. 
extreme  cantioa,  timidity,  and  flatoess  of 
aethor  ia  his  poc»titi»l  Qompf«tion8^-4i^qf r- 
oowness  of  his  latiigo  in  poetical  aeutiment 
md  djectoii,  and  the  utter  w^t  either  of  paa^ 
1^  or  of  brilliancy,  render  it  djilcult  to.be- 
heve  that  he  waa  oorn  under  the  same  sgn 
frith  ^akespeare,  and  yrrote  but  a  century 
idTter  him.  His  fame,  at  this  day  stands  solely 
upon  the  4ieU6aoyj  tlie  modest  gaiety,  and  in- 
genious parity  ot  Jm  prose  style  3>~for  the 
decBsionai  ^egance  fUMl  small  ingenuity  of 
his  poems  e^  Acyer  redeem  the  poverty 
df  tofiir  diction,  and  Uie  tameness  of  their 
conceptioa.  Pope  has  incompataUy  more 
qurit  and  taste  and  ammation :  bv^ope  is  a 
satirist,  and  a  moralist,  and  a  wit,  and  a  critic, 
aod  a  fine  writer,  much  more  thim  he  is  a 
lioet.  He  has  all  the  delicacies  and  proprie- 
ties and  felicities  of  diction — huLhfiL  has  not  a 
gieat  d^atfimeyyaA^  s^rnl^erer  touches 
toy  of.  JhcLgrofctar  pa  ssiops/  He  is  much  the 
best,  we  think^  ot  the  clasflical  Continental 
echool ;  but  he  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
nasters — nor  with  the  pupiUh— of  that  Old 
English  one  from  which  there  had  been  so 
lamentable  an  apostacy.  There  are  no  pic- 
tures of  nature  or  of  simple  emotion  in  all  his 
wettings.  He  Is  the  poet  of  town  life,  and  of 
high  hfe,  and  of  literary  life ;  and  seems  so 
tnuoh  afraid  of  incurring  -ridicule  by  the  dis- 

Sy  of  natural  feeling  or  unregulated  fpincT. 
t  it  is  difficuk  not  to  imagine  that  he  wouU, 
have  Uiought  such  ridicule  yerv  well  direct^ 

The  best  of  what  we  copied  from  the  Con- 
tinental poets,  on  this  desertion  of  our  own 
ffreat  ori^^ls,  is  to  be  found,  perhap^  in  the 
fighter  pieces  of  Prior.  That  tone  of  polite 
raillery---that  airy,  rapid,  picturesque  narra* 
tive,  mixed  up  with  wit  and  naiiM/i— that 
style,  in  short,  of  good  conversation  concentra- 
ted into  flowing  and  polished  verses,  was  not 
within  the  vein  of  our  native  poets ;  and  prob- 
wbly  never  would  have  been  known  among 
US,  if  we  had  been  left  to  our  own  resources. 
tt  is  lamentable  that  this,  whi<^  aloue  was 
worth  borrowing,  is  the  only  thing  which  has 
'Mt  been  retained.  The  tales  and  little  apol- 
tgaes  of  Prior  are  still  the  only  examples  of 
this  style  in  our  language. 

With  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne  this  foreign 
echool  attained  the  summit  of  its  reputation ; 
and  has  ever  since,  we  think,  been  declining, 
though  by  slow  and  ahnost  imperceptible 
gmdations.  Thomson  was  the  first  writer  of 
4any  eminence  who  sec^dud  from  it,  and  inade 
eome  steps  back  to  the  force  and  animation 
of  ou:r. Anginal  poetry.  Thoinson,  however, 
m'as  educated  in  Scotland,  where  the  new 
style,  we  believe,  had  not  jet  become  famil- 
iar ;  and  lived,  for  a  long  tune,  a  retired  and 
unambitions  hfe,  with  very  little  intercourse 
with  those  who  gave  the  totie  in  literature  at 
the  period  of  his  £s8t  appearance.  Thomson, 
accordingly,  has  always  been  popular  with  91 
much  wider  cirole  of  readen^  than  either 
Pope  er  Addison;  and,  in  epite  pf  oonsid- 
ernble  vulgarity  add  signal  cumbrousness 
^  dieli^n,  has  drawn,  even  fm  ti|e  fas-! 
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Young  exhibits^  we  think,  a  ciirioas  com- 
bination, or  contrast  rather,  of  the  two  styles 
of  whien  ure  have  been  speaking.  Tlioush 
incapable  either  of  tenderness  or  passion,  he 
had  a  richness  and  activity  of  fancy  that  be- 
longed rather  to  the  days  of  James  and  Eliza* 
beth,  than  to  those  of  George  and  Anne  :— 
But  then,  instead  of  indul^in^  it,  is  the  older 
writers  would  have  done,  in  easy  and  playful 
inventions,  in  splendid  descriptions,  or  glow- 
ing illustrations,  he  was  led,  by  the  restraints 
and  established  taste  of  his  age,  to  work  it  up 
into  strange  and  fantastical  epigrams^  or  into 
cold  and  revolting  hyperboles.  Instead  of 
letting  it  flow  gracefully  on,  in  an  easy  and 
sparkling  current,  he  perpetually  forces  it  out 
in  jets,  or  makes  it  stagnate  in  iormal  canals ) 
and  thinking  it  necessary  to  write  like  Pope, 
when  the  bent  of  his  genius  led  him  rather 
io  copy  what  w^as  best  in  Cowley  and  most 
fantastic  in  Shakespeare,  he  has  produced 
something  which  excites  wonder  instead  of 
admiration^  aud  is  felt  by  every  one  to  be  at 
once  ingenious,  incongruous,  and  unnatural. 

After  Young,  there  was  a  plentiful  lack  of 
poetical  talent,  down  to  a  period  comparatively 
recent.  Akenside  and  Gray,  indeed,  in  the 
interval,  discovered  a  new  way  of  imitating 
the  ancients  j — and  Collins  and  Goldsmith  pro- 
duced some  small  specimens  of  exquisite  and 
origin^  poetry.  At  last,  Co  wper  threw  off  the 
whole  trammels  of  French  criticism  and  arti- 
ficial refinement;  and^  setting  at  defiance  aH 
the  imaginary  requisites  of  poetical  diction 
find  classical  imagery— dignity  of  style,  and 
politeness  of  phraseology — ^ventured  to  write 
again  with  the  force  and  the  freedom  which 
had  characterised  the  old  school  of  English 
literature,  and  been  so  unhappily  sacrificed, 
up^nrards  of  a  century  before.  Cowp^r  had 
many  faults,  and  some  mdical  deficiencies ; 
--4)ut  this  atoned  for  all.  There  was  some- 
thing so  delightfully  refreshing,  in  seeing 
natural  phrases  and  natural  images  again  dis- 
playing their  unforced  graces,  and  waving 
their  unpruned  head^  in  the  enchanted  gar- 
dens of  poetry,  that  no  one  complained  of  the 
taste  displayed  in  the  selection ; — and  Cow- 
per  is,  and  is  likely  to  continue,  the  most 
popular  of  all  who  have  written  for  the  pi:eseQt 
or  the  last  generation. 

Of  the  poets  who  have  come  ai^er  him,  we 
cannot,  indeed,  say  that  they  have  attached 
themselves  to  the  school  of  Pope  and  Addi- 
son ;  or  that  they  have  even  failed  to  show  a 
much  stronger  predilection  for  the  native  bean- 
ties  of  their  grec^t  predecessors.  Sou  they, 
and  Wordsworth,  and  Cqleridse,  and  Mise 
Baillie,  have,  all  of  them  copied  the  manner 
of  our  older  poets )  and,  along  with  this  indi- 
cation of  flood  taste,  have  given  great  proofs 
of  original  genius.  The  misfortune  is,  that 
their  copies  of  those  great  orig^Is  are  liable 
to  the  charge  of  extreme  affectation.  They 
do  not  write  as  those  great  poets  would  have 
written :  they  merely  mimic  their  manner,  and 
ape  their  peculiarities^ — and  consequently, 
though  they  profess  to  mutate  the  freest  ano 
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mMe  femarkably  and  offeniurely  uUficuJ 
tea  Ihat  of  aoy  other  clais  of  writenu  Xhev 
Jiaye  mUed  in,  too^  so  modi  •f  the  DjaTkisa 
.leae  of  pastonu  maocence  and  babyish  aixn- 
^city,  wUh  a  sort  of  pedtmtic  emtJiaftiB  and 
<«aleDtaii«iis  glitter,  that  it  a«  difiicolt  not  to 
k»  diwusted  with  their  penrenutv,  and  with 
•Ihe  loieiiin  nelf-comjilaeency.  ana  keen  and 
findictiTe  jealcui^,  with  whico  they  have  put 
in  their  daima  on  public  admiration.  But  we 
have  said  ello^gh  elsewhere  of  the  faults  of 
.those  aiuthors ;  and  shall  only  add,  at  pseaeni;, 
4hat,  notwithstanding  all  these  iaults,  there  is 
a  fertility  and  a  force,  a  wannth  of  feeling 
and  ap  exaltation  of  imagination  about  thenn, 
whioh  olaeses  them,  in  our  estimation,  with 
$,  much  higher  order  of  poeta  than  Uie  ibl- 
loweia  of  I>ryden  and  Addison  ;  and  justifies 
an  anxiety  for  their  fiuue,  in  all  the  admirers 
of  Mihen  and  Shakespeare. 

Of  Soott,  or  of  Campbell,  we  need  scarcely 
aay  any  tlung,  with  reference  to  our  present 
object,  after  the  very  copious  accounts  we 
haVe  given  of  xhem.  on  former  occasions.  The 
.fonner  professes  to  copy  somethiiog  &  good 
deal  older  than  what  we  consider  as  the  golden 
age  of  English  noetry. — and,  in  reality,  has 
copied  every  style,  ana  borrowed  from  every 
manner  that  has  prevailed,  from  the  times  of 
Chaucer  lo  his  own  ^-^illuminating  and  unit- 
ing, if  not  harmonizing  them  all,  oy  a  foroe 
of  colouring,  and  a  rapidity  of  succession, 
which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  his 
Bsany  models.  The  latter,  we  think,  can 
foaroely  be  said  to  have  copied  his  pathoei  or 
hia  energy,  from  any  models  whatever,  eitner 
recent  or  early.  The  exquisite  harmony  of 
his  versification  is  elaborated,  perhaps,  from 
the  Qistle  of  Indolence  of  Thomson,  and  the 
aerioua  pieces  of  Goldsmith; — and  it  seems 
,to  be  his  misfortune,  not  to  be  able  to  reconcile 
hiraflelf  to  any  thing  which  he  cannot  reduce 
within  the  limits  of  this  elaborate  harmony. 
This  extreme  fastidiousness,  and  the  limita- 
4ion  of  his  efibrts  to  themes  of  unbroken  ten- 
derness or  sublimity,  distinguish  him  from  the 
careless,  prolific,  and  miscellaneous  authors 
of  our  primitive  poetry ; — while  the  enchant- 
ing softness  of  his  pathetic  passages,  and  the 
power  and  originality  of  his  more  sublime 
,^0ODceptions,  place  him  at  a  still  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  wits,  as  they  truly  called 
themaelves,  of  Charles  II.  and  Queen  Anne. 

We  do  not  know  what  other  apology  to 
offer  for  this  hasty,  and,  we  fear,  tedious 
sketch  of  the  history  of  our  poetry,  but  that 
it  appeared  to  us  to  oe  necessary,  m  order  to 
explain  the  peculiar  merit  of  that  class  of 
wnters  to  which  the  author  before  us  belongs ; 
•nd  that  it  will  very  greatly  shorten  what  we 
have  still  to  my  on  the  characteristics  of  our 
older  dmmatiats.  An  opinion  prevails  very 
generally  on  the  Continent,  and  with  foreign- 
&ed  soholaia  among  ourselves,  that  our  na- 
tional taste  has  been  corrupted  chiefly  by  our 
idolatry  of  Shakespeare :— and  that  it  is  oar 
.patriotic  and  traditional  admiration  of  that 
siqgular  writer,  that  reconciles  us  to  the  mon- 
»*40iu  oempound  of  iaulu  and  beauties  that 


Qocar  in  )mb  tp!srformaace%  and  must  to  1^ 

impartial  judges  appear  quite  absurd  and 
unnatuml.  »efore  entering  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  a  contemporary  dramatist,  it  was  of 
some  importance,  therefore,  to  show  that 
there  was  a  distinct,  original,  and  independent 
school  of  literature  in  ^gland  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare :  to  the  general  tone  of  whosQ 
productions  his  works  were  sufficiently  con- 
loanable ;  and  that  it  was  owing  to  circmn- 
stances  in  a  great  measure  accidental,  that  fhif 
native  school  was  superseded  about  the  time 
of  the  Restoration,  and  a  foreign  standard  of  ej^ 
cellence  intruded  on  us,  pot  in  the  drama  onlji 
but  in  every  other  department  of  poetry.  Thjl 
new  stvle  of  composition,  however,  though 
adomea  and  reconamended  by  the  splendid 
talenta  of  many  of  its  followers^  was  never 
perfectly  naturalised,  we  think,  m  this  coun* 
try;  ana  has  ceased,  in  a  e^eat  measure,  to 
be  cultivated  by  those  who  nave  lately  aimed 
with  the  greatest  success  at  the  higher  houo 
ours  of  poetry.  Our  love  of  Shakespeare, 
thesefore,  is  not  a  monomaxxia  or  solitary  and 
unaccountable  infatuation ;  but  is  merely  the 
natural  love  which  all  men  bear  to  those  fom^ 
of  excellence  that  are  accommodated  to  their 
peculiar  character,  temperament,  and  situar 
tion ;  and  which  will  always  return,  and  assert 
its  power  over  their  atfections,  long  after 
authority  has  lost  its  reverence,  fashions  beei^ 
antiquated,  and  artificial  tastes  passed  away« 
In  endeavouring^  therefore,  to  bespeak  som^ 
share  of  favour  lor  such  of  his  contemporaries 
as  had  fallen  out  of  notice,  during  the  preva<- 
lence  of  an  imported  literature,  we  conceive 
that  we  are  only  enlar^ng  that  foundation  of 
native  genius  on  which  alone  an^  lasting 
superstructure  can  be  raised,  and  invigorating 
that  deep-rooted  stock  upon  which  all  the 
perennial  blossoms  of  our  literature  must  sti( 
be  engrafted. 

The  notoriety  of  Shakespeare  may  seem  to 
niake  it  superfluous  to  speak  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  those  old  dramatists,  of  whom  he  will 
be  admitted  to  be  so  worthy  a  representative. 
Nor  shall  we  venture  to  say  any  thing  of  the 
confusion  of  their  plots,  the  disorders  of  their 
chronology,  their  contempt  of  the  unities,  or 
their  imperfect  discrimination  between  the 
provinces  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy.  Yet  there 
are  characteristics  which  the  lovers  of  litera- 
ture may  not  be  displeased  to  find  enumerated^ 
and  wluch  may  constitute  no  dishonourable 
distinction  for  tie  whole  fraternity,  independ- 
ent of  the  splendid  talents  and  incommunica* 
ble  graces  ^  their  great  chieftain. 

Of  the  old  En^h  dramatists,  then,  in-  I  i 
eluding  under  this  name  (besides  Shake- 
speare), Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Massinget, 
Jonson,  Ford,  Shirley,  Webster^  Dekkar,  Field, 
and  Bowley,  it  may  be  said,  m  general,  that 
they  are  more  poetical,  and  moro  original  i|i 
then-  dictiotij-^an-the  araroatists  of  any  other 
age  or  country.  Their  scenes  abound  more 
in  varied  images,  ftnd  gnitniteus  excurgions 
of  fancy.  Their  illustrationB,  end  figures  of 
apeech,  are  more  borrowed  from  rural  hfc. 
and  ftom  the  simple  occupations  or  universal  j 
feelings  Of  mankmd.    They  are  not  confineil  . 
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lb  ^  p^rtaJti  range--©!  4ignifi«l  ei^eBWongy^ 
nor  restricted  to  a  particular  assortment  oi 
imagery,  beyond  trtiich  it  is  not  lawftil  fd  look 
for  embellishments.  Let  bttt  one  compare 
the  prf^jjfftfiafr'Vttt  iety,tLnd  wide-ranging'  free- 
"[ognSiShakespeare,  with  the  narrow  rdtma 
Tflames,  tempests,  treasons,  victims,  and 
tyrants,  that  scantily  adorn  the  sententious 
pomp  of  the  French  drama,  and  he  will  not 
tail  ,0  recognise  the  vast  superiority  of  the 
former,  in  (he  excjligjaent  <tf-  tha  imagination, 
and  all  the  diversities  of  poetical  delight. 
That  very  mixture  of  styles^  of  which  the 
FrencEchtics  have  so  fastidiously  complained, 
forms,  when  not  carried  to  any  height  of  ex- 
travagance, one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  our 
ancient  dramatists.  It  is  equally  sweet  and 
hatural  for  personages  toiling  on  the  barren 
heights  of  hfe,  to  l^  occasionally  recalled  to 
Aome  vision  of  pastoral  innocence  and  tran- 
quillity, as  for  the  victims  or  votaries  of  am- 
bition to  cast  a  glance  of  envy  and  agony  on 
s  l{ie  joys  of  humble  content. 

Those  charming  old  writers,  however,  have 
a  still  more  striking  peculiarity  in  their  con- 
duct of  the  dialogue.  On  the  modern  stage. 
every  scene  is  vtsibly  studied  and  digested 
beforehand, — ^and  every  thing  from  beginning 
to  end,  whether  it  be  description,  or  argument, 
or  vituperation,  is  very  obviously  and  osten- 
tatiously set  forth  in  the  most  advantageous 
light,  and  with  all  the  decorations  of  the  most 
elaborate  rhetoric.  Now,  for  mere  rhetoric, 
and  fine  composition,  this  is  very  right; — ^but, 
for  an  imitation  of  nature,  it  is  not  quite  so 
well :  And  however  we  may  admire  the  skill 
of  the  artist,  we^^argjifit  very  likely  to  be 
moved  with  any  very  lively  eympathy  in  the 
enjolions  of  those  very  rhetoricial  interlocutors. 
Vftien  we  come  to  any  important  part  of  the 
play,  on  the  Continental  or  modern  stage,  we 
axe  sure  to  have  a  most  complete,  mimal, 
and  exhausting  discussion  of  it,  in  long  flourish- 
ing orations: — argument  after  aigument  pro- 
pounded ana  answered  with  infinite  in^nuity, 
and  topic  after  topic  brought  forward  m  well- 
digested  method,  without  any  deviation  that 
the  most  industrious  and  practised  pleader 
would  not  approve  of, — ^till  nothing  more  re- 
mains to  be  said,  and  a  new  scene  introduces 
us  to  a  new  set  of  gladiators  as  expert  and 
persevering  as  the  former.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  when  a  story  is  to  be  told, — a  t3rrant  to 
be  bullied, — or  a  princess  to  be  wooed.  On 
the  old  English  stage,  however,  thejrooood- 
ings  were  by  no  means  so  regular.  There  the 
discussions  always  appear  to  be  ca^ah  and 
the  argument  quitcr  anleas  and  disoroerly. 
The  persons  of  the  drama,  in  short,  are  made 
to  speak  like  men  and  women  who  meet 
without  prepamtion,  in  real  life.  Their  rea- 
fiopiogs  are  perpetually  broken  by^d§ron,  or 
left  imperfect  lor  want  of  skill.  They  con- 
stantly wander  from  the  point  in  hand,  in  the 
most  unbusinesslike  manner  in  the  world ; — 
and  after  hitting  upon  a  topic  that  would  aflbrd 
a  judicious  playwright  room  for  a  magnificent 
seesaw  of  pompous  declamation,  thej  have 
f^nerally  the  awkwardness  to  let  it  slip,  as 
if  perfectly  unconscious  of  its  value ;  and  rnii- 1 


hrSSij  leecte  fhe  tfMne  iriibottt 
the  controversy,  or  stating  half  the  planaible 
things  for  themselves  that  any  ordinary  ad- 
visers might  have  suggested — after  a   few 
weeks'  renection.    As  specimens  of  eloquent 
argumentation,  we  must  admit  the  signal  ii.- 
feriority  of  out  native  favourites;  but  as  true 
copies  of  nature, — as  vehicles  of  passion,  and 
representations  of  character,  we  oonfeae  wa^ 
are  tempted  to  give  them  the  prefereMtfr 
When  a  dramatist  brings  his  chief^oliaral^rs 
on  the  stage,  we  readily  admit  that  he  mnet 
give  them  something  to  say, — and  that  this 
something  must  be  interesting  and  charaetef- 
istic;— but  he  should  recollectjalio^that  they 
are  supposeOo  comelEere  without  having 
anticipated  all  they  wereTlo'Tear,  or  medi- 
tated on  all  they  were  to  deliver;  and  that  it 
cannot  be  characleH8tic,"thei^!fbre^  because  it 
must  be  glaringly  unnatural,  that  they  should 
proceed  re^larly  through  every  possible  view 
of  the  subject,  and  exhaust,  in  set  order,  the 
whole  magazine  of  reflections  thatjcaii  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  their  situatiop/'^ 

It  would  not  be  fair,  however,  to  leave  this 
view  of  the  matter,  without  observing,  that 
this  unsteadiness Wd  irregularity  of  dialogue, 
which  gives  such  an  air  of  nature  to  our  older 
plays,  and  keeps  the  curiosity  and  attention 
so  perpetually  awake,  is  frequently  carried  to 
a  most  blameable  excess ;  and  that,  indepen- 
dent of  their  passion  for  verbal  qniboles,  there 
is  an  inequahty  and  a  capricious  uncertainty 
in  the  taste  and  judgment  of  these  good  old 
writers,  which  excites  at  once  our  amazement 
and  our  compassion.    If  it  be  true,  that  no 
other  roan  has  overwritten  so  finely  as  Shake- 
speare has  done  in  his  happier  passages,  it  19 
no  less  true  that  there  is  not  a  scribbler  now 
alive  who  could  possibly  write  worse  than  he 
has  sometimes  written,— who  could,  on  occa- 
sion,  devise  more  contemptible  ideas,  or  mis- 
place them  80  abominably,  by  the  side  of  sock 
incomparable  excellence.    That  there  wer« 
no  critics,  and  no  critical  readers  in  those  days, 
appears  to  us  but  an  imperfect  solution  of  tW 
difficulty.    He  who  could  write  so  admirably, 
must  have  been  a  critic  to  himself.    Children, 
indeed,  may  play  with  the  most  precious 
gems,  and  the  most  worthless  pebbles,  with 
out  being  aware  of  any  difference  in  thei 
value ;  but  the  fiery  powers  which  are  neees* 
sary  to  the  production  of  intellectual  excel- 
lence, must  enable  the  possessor  to  revognise 
it  as  excellence ;  and  he  who  knows  when  he 
succeeds,  can  scarcely  be  unconscious  of  hts 
iaihires.    Unacconntable,  however,  as  it«is, 
the  fact  is  certain,  that  almost  all  the  dramatic 
writers  of  this  age  appear  to  be  alternately 
inspired,  and  bereft  of  understanding;  and 
pass,  apparently  without  being  conscious  of 
the  change,  from  the  most  beautiful  displays 
of  penius  to  the  most  melancholy  exemplifi- 
cations of  8tu)>idity. 

There  is  only  one  other  peculiarity  which 
we  shall  notice  in  those  ancient  dramas ;  and 
that  is,  the  singular,  though  very  beantilvl 
style,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  them  ate 
composed, — a  style  which  we  think  must  be 
felt  as  peculiar  by  all  who  peruse  them^  though 
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it  Is  by  do  weMiB  m&ftB  etovofilbe  iimAat  ittt 

pecniiaTitv  consists.  It  is  not,  for  fh«  most 
part^  a  lofty  or  soiiorons  style, — ^nor  can  it  be 
said  generally  to  be  finical  or  affected^— or 
strained,  quaint,  or  pedantic: — But  it  is,  at 
the  «ani«  time,  a  style"  full  of  tum  and  con- 
trivance,— with  some  little  degree  of  oonstmint 
and  inyolotion, — very  often  characterised  by 
a  studied  briefness  and  simplicity  of  diction, 
yet  relieved  by  a  certain  inuirect  and  Cura- 
tive cast  of  expression, — and  almost  always 
cotovred  with  a  modest  tinge  of  ingenuity, 
and  fashioned,  rather  too  visibly,  upon  a  par- 
ticular model  of  elegance  ana  purity.  In 
scenes  of  powerful  passion,  this  sort  of  arti- 
ficial prettmess  is  cenuaonly shaken  off:  and, 
in  Shake^eare,  it  disappears  under  all  his 
forms  of  animation:  But  it  stidcs  closer  to 
moat  of  his  conteRiporaries.  In  Massinsfer 
(who  has  no  passion),  it  is  almost  always  dis- 
•erosble ;.  and,  in  the  author  before  us,  it  gives 
a  peculiar  tone  to  almost  all  the  estimable 
parts  of  his  productions. — ^It  is  now  lime,  faow- 
ever,  and  more  than  time,  that  we  should  turn 
to  this  author. 

His  biography  will  not  detain  us  long :  for 
very  little  is  known  about  him.  He  vr^s  Dom 
in  Devonshire,  in  1586;  and  entered  as  a 
student  in  the  Middle  Temple;  where  he 
began  to  publish  poetry,  and  probably  to  write 
plays,  soon  after  his  twenty-first  year.  He 
did  not  publish  any  of  his  dramatic  works, 
however,  till  1629 ;  and  though  he  is  supposea 
to  have  written  foorCeen  or  fifteen  pieces  for 
the  theatres,  only  nine  appear  to  have  been 
printed,  or  to  have  founa  their  way  down  to 
the  present  times.  He  is  known  to  have 
written  in  ooDJunction  with  Rowley  and  Dek- 
kar,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1640: 
— and  this  is  the  whole  that  the  industry  oi 
Mr.  Weber,  assisted  by  the  researches  of 
Steevensand  Malene,  has  been  able  to' dis- 
cover of  this  author. 

it  would  be  useless,  and  worse  than  use- 
less, to  give  our  readers  an  abstract  of  the 
fable  and  ntana^ement  of  each  of  the  nine 
plays  contained  m  the  volumes  before  us.  A 
very  few  brief  remarks  upon  their  general 
enacacter,  will  form  a  sufficient  introduction 
to  the  ^ctraets,  by  which  we  propose  to  let 
our  readers  jud^  for  themselves  or  the  merits 
of  their  execution.  The  comic  parts  are  all 
utterly  bad.  With  none  of  the  richness  of 
8hakei^>eare's  humour,  the  extravagant  mer- 
riment of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  or  the 
Btfong  cdouriag^of  Ben  Johnson,  they  are  as 
heavy  and  as  indecent  as  those  of  Massinger, 
and  not  more  witty,  though  a  Kttle  more  va- 
ried, than  the  bunooneries  of  Wycherley  or 
Dryden.  Fortanately,  however,  tne  author's 
merry  vein  is  not  displayed  in  very  many 
parts  of  his  performances.  His  plots  are  not 
very  cunningly  digested ;  nor  developed,  for 
the  mostpar^  by  a  train  of  probable  incidents. 
His  characters  are  drawn  rather  with  occa- 
jnonal  felieitV;  than  with  general  sagacity  and 
judgment.  Like  those  of  Massinger,  they  are 
very  apt  to  startle  the  reader  with  sudden  and 
unexpected  tnnsformations,  and  to  turn  out, 
iB.tks  lattsr  half  of  the^  play,  very  difieroDtly 
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from  whtt  tfey  pmnlsad  lo  da  kl  the*  bsg:» 
ning.  This  lana  af  surprise  has  been  repi a* 
sented  by  some  as  a  master-stroke  of  art  in 
the  author,  and  a  great  merit  in  the  perform^ 
ance.  We  have  no  doubt  at  all,  however^  that 
it  is  to  be  ascribed  merely  to  the  w^nter^ 
carelessness,  or  change  of  purpose ;  and  have 
never  failed  to  feel  it  a  great  memish  in  avery 
serious  piece  where  it  occurs. 

The  author  has  not  much  of  the  oTdtoricsi 
stateliness  end  imposing  flow  of  Massinger; 
nor  a  great  deal  of  the  smooth  and  flexible 
diction,  the  wandering  fancy,  and  romantic 
sweetness  of  Beaumont  and  Letcher ;  and  yet 
he  comes  nearer  to  these  qualites  than  to  any 
of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Jonsoa 
or  Shakespeare.  He  excels  most  in  represent* 
ing  the  raide  and  callantry,  aad  higa-toned 
honour  m  youth,  and  the  enchanting  softoesfl^ 
or  the  mild  and  graceful  magnanimity  of  fe» 
male  character.  There  is  a  certain  melan- 
choly air  about  his  most  striking  representa** 
tions;  and,  in  the  tender  and  afflicting  pathetic, 
he  appears  to  us  occasionally  to  be  second 
only  to  him  who  has  never  yet  had  an  equal. 
The  greater  part  of  every  play,  however,  is 
bad;  and  there  is  not  one  which  does  not 
eontain  faults  sufficient  to  justify  the  derision 
even  of  those  virho  are  incsj^ble  of  oompra- 
hending  its  contrasted  beauties. 

Hie  diction  we  think  for  the  most  part 
beautiful,  and  worthy  of  the  inspired  age 
which  produced  it.  Tnat  we  may  not  be  sus- 
pected of  misleading  our  readers  by  partial 
and  selected  onotations,  we  shall  lay  oefore 
them  the  very  first  sentence  of  the  play  which 
stands  first  in  this  collection.  The  subject  is 
somewhat  revolting:  though  managea  with 
great  spirit,  and,  in  tne  more  dangerous  parts, 
with  consKlerable  dignity.  A  brother  anil 
sister  fall  mutually  in  love  with  each  other, 
and  abandon  themselves,  with  a  sort  of  splen* 
did  and  perverted  devotedness,  to  their  in* 
cestuous  passion.  The  bister  is  aflerwardi 
married,  and  their  criminal  intercourse  de- 
tected by  her  husband, — when  the  brother, 
perceiving  their  destruction  inevitable,  first 
kiUs  her,  and  then  throws  himself  upon  the 
sword  of  her  iniured  husband.  The  play 
opens  with  his  attempting  to  Justify  his  passion 
to  a  holy  friar,  l^s  tutop-~-WBO  thus  addresses 
him. 

** Friar,  Dwpate  no  hbotb  m  this;  a>r  know 
young  msn, 
Thsse  are  ns  school  points ;  Niss  pbilsscpby 
May  tolerate  luiliksly  argamsms, 
But  heaven  admits  no  jest.    Wits  that  presam'd 
On  wit  too  much,  by  strivinff  how  to  prove 
There  was  no  God,  with  foolish  grounds  pf  art, 
Discover'd  first  the  nearest  way  to  belt, 
And  filled  the  worid  with  dev'Ssh  aihoisni. 
Such  quetiioiM,  youth,  ore  fond  :  for  belter  *tis 
To  blesa  the  sun,  than  reason  why  it  shines 
Yet  be  thou  talk'st  of  is  above  the  sun. 
No  more !  I  mey  not  hear  it. 

Gio.  Gentle  father, 

To  yoQ  T  hive  unclasp'd  my  buMienM  sosl, 
Emptied  the  storehouas  of  my  thosgkts  and  hs«C« 
Made  myself  poor  of  aeereta;  have  not  left 
Another  word  untold,  which  hath  not  spoke 
All  what  I  ever  durst,  or  think,  or  know ; 
A  od  yet  ie  here  the  comfort  I  shall  have  t 
Mustl  not  do  vkstall  men  slas  aisf  .—lovs  t 
fAt 


Mo,  ftthor!  in  yovr  eyes  I  tev  th«  ditng^ 

Of  phy  and  oompaanon ;  from  yoar  ag«i 

Ae  from  a  aacrad  oracle,  diatila 

The  life  of  counael.    Tell  me,  holy  man, 

What  cure  shall  give  me  case  in  these  extremes  f 

Friar,  Repentance,  son,  and  sorrow  for  this  sin : 
For  thou  hast  mov*d  a  majesty  ahova 
With  thy  unranged,  almost,  blasphemy. 

Gw>  O  do  not  spoil W  of  that,  dear  confessor. 

Friar.  Then  I  have  done,  and  in  thy  wilful  flames 
Already  see  thy  ruin ;  Heaven  is  jusu 
Tet  hear  my  counsel ! 

Gio,  Asa  voice  of  life. 

Friar,  Hie  to  thy  Other's  house ;  there  lock  thee 
Alone  within  thy  chamber;  then  fall  down      [fast 
On  both  I  by  knees,  and  grovel  on  the  ground; 
Cry  to  ihy  heart ;  wash  every  word  thou  utter* at 
In  tears  (and  if 't  be  possible)  of  blood : 
Bog  Heaven  to  cleanse  the  leprosy  of  love 
That  rots  thy  soul ;  weep,  sign,  pray 
Three  times  a  day,  and  three  times  every  nigjit ; 
For  seven  daya'  apace  do  this;  then,  if  tbou  bod'st 
No  change  in  thy  desires,  return  to  me; 
rU  think  on  remedy.    Pray  for  thyself 
At  home,  whilst  I  pray  for  thee  here.    Away! 
My  blessing  with  thee !  We  have  need  to  pray." 
Vol.  i.  pp.  9—12. 

In  a  subsequent  scene  with  the  sister,  the 
lame  holy  person  maintains  the  dignity  of  his 
style. 

Friar.  I  am  glad  to  see  this  penance ;  for,  believe 
You  have  unripp*d  a  soul  so  foul  and  guiiiy,     £me 
As  I  muse  tell  you  true,  I  marvel  how 
The  aarih  hath  borne  you  up ;  but  weep,  weep  on, 
These  tears  may  do  you  good ;  weep  faster  yet, 
Whilst  I  do  read  a  lecture. 

Ann.  Wretched  creatare ! 

Friar.  Ay,  you  are  wretched,  miserably  wretch- 
Almost  coiidemped  alive.    Inhere  is  a  place,     [ed, 
Liat,  dai\ghter,)  in  a  black  and  hollow  vault, 
Where  day  is  never  seen  ;  there  shines  no  sun, 
But  flaming  horror  of  consuming  flres; 
A  lighiless  sulphur,  chok*d  with  smoky  fogs 
Of  an  infected  darkneaa;  in  this  place 
Dwell  many  thousand  thousand  sundry  sorts 
Of  never-dying  desths.    There  damned  souls 
Boar  without  pity ;  there  are  gluttons  fed 
With  toads  and  adders ;  there  is  burning  oil 
Pour*d  down  the  drunkard's  throat ;  the  usurer 
Is  forc'd  to  sop  whole  draughta  of  molten  gold ; 
There  ia  the  murderer  for  ever  atabb'd, 
Yet  can  he  never  die ;  there  lies  the  wanton 
On  racks  of  burning  steel,  whilst  in  his  soul 
He  feels  the  torment  of  his  raging  lust. 

Ann.  Mercy !  oh  mercy !  [things, 

Friar.  There  stand  these  wrerchcMl 

Who  have  dream'd  oat  whole  years  in  lawless  shaets 
And  secret inosstSa  cursiDg  oos  another,"  du:. 

Vol.  i.  pp.  63,  64. 

The  most  MrikiDg  scene  of  the  play,  Iww- 
erer,  is  that  which  contains  the  catastrophe 
of  the  huiy'B  fate.  Her  husband,  after  shut- 
tin^  her  up  for  some  time  in  eloomy  privacy, 
invites  her  brother,  and  all  Bis  family,  to  a 
solema  banquet;  and  even  introduces  him, 
before  it  is  served  up,  into  her  private  cham- 
()er,  VI  here  he  finds  her  sitting  on  her  mar- 
riase-bed,  in  splendid  attire,  but  filled  with 
bodW  terrors  and  agonising  anxiety.  He, 
though  eaually  aware  of  the  fate  that  was 
prepared  iar  them,  addresses  her  at  first  with 
a  kmd  of  wild  and  desperate  gaietjy,  to  which 
she  tries  for  a  while  to  answer  witn  sober  and 
earnest  warnings,— end  at  last  exclaims  im- 
patiently^ 

"i4««.   ^  O  let's  not  waste 

These  pteooos  hoais  in  vain  and 


Alas»  Aese  gay  atttras  worn  aet-  m^  m 
But  to  aonc  end ;  thia  sudden  solemn  feaat 


Was  not  ordain*d  to  riot  in  expense ; 

I  that  have  now  been  chamber' d  here  alone, 

Barr*d  of  my  guardian,  or  of  any  else. 

Am  not  for  nothing  at  an  instant  freed 

To  fresh  acoess.    Be  not  decaiv'd,  my  hrotbsr , 

This  banquet  is  an  harbinger  of  Death 

To  vou  and  me !  resolve  yourself  it  is. 

And  be  prepared  tu  welcome  it.  [face  * 

Gio.  Look  up,  look  here ;  what  see  you  in  nf 

Anm.  Distraction  and  a  troubled  countenance.    - 

Gio.  Death  and  a  swift  repining  wraih !— — Yel 
What  see  you  in  mine  eyes  f  (look, 

Ann*  Meihinks  you  weep. 

Gio.  I  do  indeed.    These  are  the  funeral  tears 
Shed  on  your  grave !  These  furrowed  up  my  cheeks 
When  first  I  lov'd  and  knew  not  how  to  woo. 
Fair  Annabella !  shouk)  I  here  repeat 
The  etorv  of  my  life,  we  might  lose  tims  I 
Be  record ,  all  the  spirits  of  tne  air. 
And  all  things  else  that  are,  that  day  and  nigh(»     , 
Elurly  and  late,  the  tribute  which  my  heart 
Hath  paid  to  Annabella's  sacred  love  [now ! 

Hath  been  these  tears, — ^which  are  bermooraeia 
Never  till  now  did  naiare  do  her  beat 
To  show  a  nnatcbless  beaaiy  to  the  world. 
Which  in  an  instant,  ere  it  acaroe  was  scent 
The  jealous  destinies  require  again. 
Pray,  Annabella,  pray !  since  we  must  part. 
Go  thou,  while  in  thy  sot^l,  to  fill  a  throne 
Of  innocence  and  sanctity  in  heaven. 
Pray,  pray,  my  sister. 

^fiii.  Then  I  see  your  drift; 

Ye  blessed  angels,  guard  me ! 

Gio.  '     So  say  I. 

Kiss  me !  If  ever  after-times  should  hear 
Of  our  fast-knit  affections,  though  perhaps 
I'ho  laws  of  conscience  and  of  civil  use 
May  justly  blame  us,  yet  when  they  but  know 
Our  loves,  that  love  will  wipe  awav  that  rigour. 
Which  would  in  other  inceais  be  abhorfd. 
Give  me  your  hand.    How  sweetly  life  doth  nm 
In  these  welI-colour*d  veins!  how  constanilv 
These  palms  do  promise  health !  but  I  cotild  chkli 
With  nature  for  this  cunning  flattery.-* 
Kias  me  again  1— -forgive  me  1 

Ann.  With  my  heart. 

Gio.  FarewelL 

Ann.  Will  you  be  gone  f   . 

Gio.  Be  dsrk,  bright  soA^ 

And  make  this  mid-day  night,  that  thy  gilt  nys 
May  not  behold  a  deed  win  lam  their  spleadoiir    ' 
More  sooty  than  the  poets  feign  their  Siyz ! 
One  other  kiss,  my  SBtar ! 

Ann.  What  means  this f 

Gio.  To  save  thy  fame,  and  kill  thee  in  a  kfas ! 

iSiiAt  htr. 
Thus  die !  and  die  by  me,  and  by  my  huid ! 

Awn.  Oh  brother,  by  your  hand  I 

Gio.  When  thou  art  dead 

I'll  give  my  reasons  for*t ;  for  to  dispute 
With  thee,  even  in  thy  death,  most  lovely  beavty» 
Would  make  me  stagger  to  perform  this  act 
Which  I  most  glory  m. 

i4iifi.  Forgive  hmi,  Hesven-^snd  ms  ny  sinal 
FarewelL 
Brother  unkind,  unkind,— mercy,  great  HeaveSt—r 
oh— oh,  {Diet. 

Gio.  She's  dead,  alas,  good  soul !  This  marriM 
In  all  her  best,  bore  her  alive  and  dead.  [bei^ 

Soranzo,  thou  hast  misa'd  thy  aim  in  this ; 
I  have  prevented  now  thy  reaching  pk>is, 
And  kiird  a  love,  for  whose  each  drop  of  blood    . 
I  would  have  |>awn'd  my  heart.    Fair  Annabella, 
How  over-gloriotis  art  tnoa  in  thy  wounds. 
Triumphing  over  infamy  and  hale ! 
Shrink  not,  courageous  hand ;  atand  vp,  ssy  hesft. 
And  boldly  act  my  last,  and  greatsr  part  !*' 
— VoU  I  pp.  98—101.  [B*k  wiih  the  Is^. 

There  are  few  thinga  finer  than  this  in 
Shakespeaie.  Itbeananobvioosi 


FORD'S  dbamahc  works. 
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indeed  to  the  death  of  Deisdemona :  and, 
taking  it  as  a  detached  scene,  we  think  it 
rather  the  more  beautiful  of  tne  two.  The 
sweetness  of  the  diction — the  natiual  tone  of 
tenderness  and  passion — the  strange  perver- 
aion  of  kind  and  magnanimous  natures,  and 
the  horrid  catastrophe  by  which  their  guilt  is 
at  once  consummated  and  avenged,  have  not 
often  been  rivalled,  in  the  pages  either  of  the 
oiodem  or  the  ancient  drama. 

The  play  entitled  "The  Broken  Heart,"  is 
in  our  author's  best  manner ;  and  would  sup- 
ply more  beautiful  quotations  than  we  have 
left  room  for  inserting.  The  story  is  a  little 
complicated  ;  but  the  following  slight  sketch 
of  it  will  make  our  extracts  sufficiently  in^ 
telligible.  Penthea,  a  noble  lady  of  Sparta, 
was  betrothed,  with  her  father's  approbation 
aiid  her  own  full  consent,  to  Orgilus;  but 
being  solicited,  at  the  same  time,  by  Bassanes, 
a  person  of  more  splendid  fortune,  Avas,  after 
her  father's  death,  m  a  manner  compelled  by 
her  brother  Ithocles  to  violate  her  first  en- 
gagement, and  yield  him  her  hand.  In  this 
ill-sorted  alliance^  though  living  a  life  of  un- 
impeachable purity,  she  was  harassed  and 
degraded  by  the  peipetual  jealousies  of  her 
unworthy  husband ;  and  pined  away,  like  her 
deserted  lover,  in  sad  and  bitter  recollections 
of  the  happy  promise  of  their  youth.  Itho- 
cles, in  the  meantime,  had  pursued  the  course 
of  ambition  with  a  Dold  and  cominanding 
spirit,  and  had  obtained  the  highest  honours 
of  his  country ;  but  too  much  occupied  in  the 
pursuit  to  think  of  the  misery  to  which  he 
had  condemned  the  sister  who  was  left  to  his 
protection  :  At  last,  however,  in  the  midst  of 
his  proud  career,  he  is  seized  with  a  sudden 
passion  for  Calantha,  the  heiress  of  the  sover- 
eign ;  and,  after  many  struggles,  is  reduced  to 
ask  the  intercession  and  advice  of  his  un- 
happy sister,  who  was  much  in  favour  with 
the  princess.  The  following  is  the  scene  in 
which  he  makes  this  request  j — and  to  those 
who  have  learned,  from  the  preceding  pas- 
sages, the  k>fty  ana  unbending  temper  of  the 
Boppliant,  and  the  rooted  and  bitter  anguiRh 
of  her  whom  he  addresses,  it  cannot  fail  to 
appear  one  of  the  most  striking  in  the  whole 
conapasft  of  dramatic  composition.* 

**1UL    Sit  nearer,  sister,  to  me ! — nearer  yet ! 
We  had  one  father ;  in  one  womb  took  life ; 
Were  brought  up  twins  together ; — Yet  have  liv'd 
At  distance,  like  two  strangers!     I  could  wish 
That  the  first  pillow,  whereon  I  was  cradled, 
Had  proved  to  me  a  grave ! 

Pen,  You  had  been  happy  ! 

Then  bad  you  never  known  that  sin  of  life 
Which  blou  all  iLHiwing  gloriea  with  a  vengeancot 
For  forfeiting  thrTflsi  will  of  the  dead, 
From  whom  you  had  your  being. 

Ith.  Sad  Penthea ! 

Thou  canst  not  be  ior>  Jniel ;  my  t&sh  ppVen-^ 
Hath  with  a  violent  hand  plutk'd  fromj^ 
A  love-blesi  heart  *  to  grind  i(  iiiro  '     "^ 
For  which  mine's  now  f^'hrej}^000f^^-^    v.-e^^. 


*  I  have  often  fa 
SiddoM  and  J< 
OfMikiDg  of  this 
with  the  deep  t 
thetic  paaaesi  a 
OMttfti 


To  ihe 

'  ^^^irjlfSrvolcea,  their  pa- 
:m9J^*|t#c  atiitudea  and  more- 


Pen,  Not  yet,  heaven ' 

I  do  beseech  thee !  first,  let  soma  wild  fires 
Scorch,  not  consume  it !  may  the  heat  be  cherish'd 
With  desires  infinite,  but  hopes  impoaeible ! 

Jth.     Wrong'd  soul,  thy  prayers  are  heard. 

Pen,  Here,  io,  I  breathe, 

A  miserable  creature,  led  to  ruin 
By  an  mmatural  brother ! 

1th.  I  consume 

In  languishing  affections  of  that  trespass; 
Yet  cannot  d«e. 

Pen.  The  handmaid  to  the  wages, 

The  untroubled  but  of  country  toil,  drinks  streams 
With  leaoitig  kids  and  with  the  bleating  Iambs*       ^ 
And  so  allays  her  thirst  secure ;  whilst  I 
Quench  my  hot  sighs  with  fiectings  of  my  tears. 

Ith.    .The  labourer  doih  eai  bis  coarsest  bread, 
EarnM  wiih  his  sweat,  and  lies  him  down  to  sleep; 
Whilst  every  bit  I  touch  turns  in  digestion 
To  gall,  as  biuer  as  Penthea's  curse. 
Put  me  to  any  penance  for  my  tyranny 
And  I  will  call  iliee  merciful 

Pen.  Pray  kill  mo! 

Rid  me  fiom  living  with  a  iealous  husband. 
Then  we  wiij  join  in  friencTship,  be  again 
Brother  und  sister. — Kill  me,  pray  !  nay,  will  yet . 

1th,     Thou  shah  stand 
A  deity,  my  sister,  end  be  worshipped 
For  thy  resolved  martyrdom :  wrong'd  maids 
And  married  wives  shall  to  thy  hallow'd  shrine     • 
Offer  their  orisons,  and  sacrifice 
Pure  lunles,  crown'd  with  mvrtle,  if  thy  pity 
Unto  a  yielding  brother's  pressure,  tend 
One  finger  but,  to  ease  it. 

Pen.    Who  is  the  saim  you  serve?     [daoebterl 

Ith.    Calaniha  'tis! — the  princess!   the  king's 
Sole  heir  of  Sparta. — Me,  most  miserable  !— 
Do  I  now  love  thee  ?    For  my  injuries 
Revenge  thyself  with  bravery,  and  gossip 
My  treasons'  to  the  king's  ears !     Do  ! — Calanthm 
Knows  it  not  yet ;  nor  Prophilus,  my  nearest. 

Pen.    We  are  reconcil'd  !— 
Alas,  sir,  beinff  chiidren,  but  two  branches 
Of  one  stock,   lis  not  fit  we  should  divide: 
Have  comfort ;  you  may  find  it. 

1th,  Yes,  ia  thee ; 

Only  in  thee,  Penthea  mine ! 

Pen.  Ifsorrewa 

Have  not  too  moch  dulPd  my  infected  brain, 
I'll  cheer  invemion  for  an  active  strain. 

Ilh»    Mad  man  !  why  have  I  wrong'd  a  maid  so 
excellent  f "  Vol.  i.  pp.  273^77. 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  addkig 
a  part  of  the  scene  in  which  thie  sad  ambas- 
saoresB  acquits  herself  of  the  task  she  ha4 
fmdertaken.  There  is  a  tone  of  heart-struck 
sorrow  and  female  gentleness  and  purity 
about  it  that  is  singularly  engaging,  and  com 
trasts  stranffelv  with  the  atrocious  iudeoei^ 
cies  with  u^ca  the  author  has  polluted  hii 
paper  in  other  parts  of  the  same  play. — ^Thd 
pnncess  says, 

'*  Cal.  Being  alone,  Penthea,  you  now  have 
The  opportunity  you  sought ;  and  might  [granted 
At  all  times  have  commanded. 

Pen.  'Tis  a  benefit 

Which  I  shall  owe  yonr  goodness  even  in  death  fort 
"  f  glass  of  life,  sweet  princess,  haih  few  minutes 
maining  to  run  down ;  the  sands  are  spent; 
by  an  inward  messenger  I  feel 
summons  of  departure  isfaort  and  certain. 
I,  You  feed  too  much  your  melancholy. 
^      en.  GbriM 

Of  human  greatness  are  hot  pleaaSng  doame 
And  shadows  soon  decaying.    On  the  itage 
Of  my  mortalitv,  my  youth  hath  aciea 
Some  scenes  of  vanity,  drawn  out  at  length 
By  varied  pleasures,  sweetened  in  the  miztvte« 
But  trsgioal  in  iaaoe.    Beaaty,  pott|it 


With  evety  samRiilitjr  oar  (j^iddineM 
Doth  frame  an  idol,  ara  imconatant  fmnds, 
When  any  troubled  passion  makea  na  halt 
On  the  ongnarded  castle  of  the  mind. 

Cal.  To  what  end 
Reach  all  tbeae  moral  texts  t 

Pen.  To  place  bafble  ye 

A  perfect  mirror,  wherein  jrou  may-aee 
How  weary  I  am  of  a  lin^ring  Uie  ) 
Who  count  the  beet  a  misery. 

CaL  Indeed 

You  have  no  Ihtle  eatise ;  yet  none  lo  great 
As  to  distrust  a  remedy. 
»    Pen.  That  remedy 

Must  be  a  winding  sheet !  a  fold  of  lead, 
And  some  anirod-on  corner  of  the  earth.— 
Not  to  detain  yonr  ezpectatioD,  princess, 
I  have  an  humble  suit. 

CiU.  Speak ;  and  enjoy  it. 

Pen.  Voachsafe,  then,  to  be  my  executrix, 
And  take  that  trouble  on  you  to  dispose 
8uch  legacies  as  1  beqoeaih,  impartially ; 
I  hoTo  not  much  to  give ;  the  pains  are  easy, 
HeaVn  will  reward  vour  piety,  and  thank  it 
When  I  am  dead ;  mr  sure  I  must  not  live : 
I  hope  I  cannot." 

After  leading  her  fiune,  her  youth,  ke.  in 
tame  Tery  pretty  bot  fimtutieiil  Tenses,  she 
prooeeds-- 

"  Pen.  'Tis  Ions a^ne,  since  first  I  lost  my  heart; 
Long  have  I  lived  without  it ;  else  for  certain 
I  should  have  given  that  too ;  But  instead 
Of  it,  to  great  Calantha,  Spana's  heir. 
By  service  bound,  and  bjr  aflectbn  vow*d, 
I  do  bequeath  in  holieat  rites  of  love 
Mine  only  brother,  Ithocles. 

CeJ.  What  say'st  thou  t 

Pern*  I  must  leave  the  world 

To  rerel  in  Elysium  ;  and  *  lis  just 
To  wish  my  brother  some  advanta^  here ; 
Yet  by  my  best  hopes,  Ithoeles  is  ignorant 
Of  this  punuiL 

CaL  Ymi  have  iorgot,  Peothea, 

How  stai  I  haver  a  lather. 

Pen,  But  remember 

I  am  a  nster,  thotigh  to  me  this  brother 
Hath  been,  you  know,  unkind !  Ob,  most  unkind !" 
Vol.  t.  pp.  291—293. 

Them  are  WflBages  of  equal  power  and 
beauty  in  the  plays  ^led  "  Love's  Sacrifice," 
"The  LoveHs  Melancholy,"  and  in  "Fancies 
Chaste  and  Noble."  In  Peikin  Warbeek,  there 
h  s  more  uniform  and  sostsined  eleration  of 
stylfti  Bnt  we  pass  all  those  over,  to  give  oof 
Headers  a  word  or  two  from  <<  The  Witofa  of 
BdVDonton,"  a  drama  fonnded  upon  the  recent 
egttfCBtion  of  a  miserable  old  woman  for  that 
iMhionable  oflTenoe;  and  in  which  the  devil, 
in  the  shape  of  a  black  dog.  is  a  prhicipalper* 
former  1  The  i^reater  part  ol  the  play,  in  whidi 
Ford  was  assisted  by  Dekkar  and  Bowlev,  is 
of  course  utterly  absurd  and  contemptible — 
though  not  without  its  value  as  a  memorial 
of  the  strange  superstition  of  the  age ;  bnt  it 
conmins  stmie  scenes  of  great  interest  and 
Beauty,  though  written  in  a  lower  and  mi 
familiar  tone  than  most  of  those  we  have, 
leady  exhibited*  As  a  specimen  of  the 
(tf  the  author's  talents,  we  shall  preseni 

Madbfs  with  one  of  these.    Frank  Thol ^ 

had  privtately  married  a  woman  of  inferioV 
tank ;  and  is  afterwards  strongly  UTged  by  his 
father,  and  his  own  inclination,  to  take  a 
sec9q4  wife,  in  the  person  of  a  rich  yeoman's 
daughter  whoM  afleotiois  were  ixed  upoa 


him.  AllertafcharthiBttriifrtl6il>!e8lep.1i# 
is  naturally  troubled  with  certain  inward 
compunctions)  whidi  manifest  dKmaelves  ii« 
his  exterior,  and  excite  the  apprehensioos  Oi- 
his  innocent  bride.  It  is  her  dialogue  with 
him  that  we  are  now  to  extract ;  and  we  think 
the  picture  that  it  afforda  of  wnasanminginao 
cence  and  singleness  of  heart,  is  diawn  wit^ 
great  truth,  and  even  elesaiioe.  Shn  be|eins 
with  asking  him  why  he  changes  couBlenance 
so  suddeidy.    He  annwerfr— 

"Who,  It    For  nothing. 

Sue.  Desr,  say  not  so :  a  spirit  of  your  constancy 
Cannot  endure  this  change  for  nothing.    IWe  ob- 

servM 
Strange  varistioas  in  yon. 

Frank.  In  me  f 

Sum.  In  yon,  sir. 

Awake,  yon  seem  to  dream,  and  in  your  sleep 
You  utter  sudden  and  distracted  accents,       [liand. 
Like  one  at  enmity  with  peace.    Dear  loring  hos- 
K  I  may  dare  to  cnallense  any  intereet 
In  you,  give  me  thee  folly !  yoa  may  trust 
My  breast  as  safely  as  your  own. 

Frank.  With  what  t 

You  half  amaze  me ;  pr*ytbee — 

Sue.  Come,  you  shaft  not, 

Indeed  yon  shall  not  shut  me  from  partaking 
The  least  dislike  that  grieves  you.    I'm  atryoutSb 

FraiiA.  And  I  all  thine. 

Su$.  You  are  not ;  if  yoo  keep 

The  least  grief  from  me :  but  I  know  the  cause ; 
It  grows  from  me. 

Frank.  From  you  f 

Sum.  From  some  dSstwte 

In  me  or  my  befaavioor :  you're  not  kind 
In  the  concealment.    'Lss,  sir,  I  am  young. 
Silly  and  plain  ;  more  strange  to  those  contents 
A  wife  should  ofler.    Say  but  in  what  I  §ui, 
ril  study  satisfaction. 

Frank.  Come;  in  nothing. 

Sum,  I  know  I  do :  knew  I  as  well  in  what. 
You  shookl  not  long  be  sullen.    Fr*ythee,  love» 
If  I  have  been  immodest  or  loo  bold, 
Spesk't  in  a  frown ;  if  peeYishl^  too  nice, 
Sliew't  in  a  smile.    Thy  liking  is  a  glass 
By  which  Til  habit  my  behaviour. 

Frank.  Wherefore 

Dost  weep  now  f 

Sum.  Yoo,  sweet,  have  the  poiwer 

To  make  me  passkmate  as  sn  April  day. 
^ow  smile,  then  weep ;  now  pale,  then  crimson  red* 
You  are  the  powerful  moon  of  my  blood'a  sea. 
To  make  it  ebb  or  flow  into  my  face, 
As  your  looks  change. 

FrvfiJIr.  Change  thy  coneett,  I  pr'ythee : 

Thou'rt  all  perfection :  Diana  herself 
Swells  in  thy  thoughts  and  moderates  thy  bsanty. 
Within  thy  clear  eye  amoroua  Cupid  sits 
Festhering  love -shafts,  whose  golden  heads  he  dips 
In  thy  chaste  breast. 

Sum.  Come,  come:  these  golden  strings  of  flattery 
Shall  not  lie  op  my  apeech,  sir ;  I  must  know 
The  ground  or  your  disturbance. 

Frank.  y  .    Then  kpok  lens; 

For  here,  here  is  the  fen  in  w,*'     ''jis  hydra 
Of  discontent  grows  rank. 

Sum.  Heaven  shieM  it !    Where  t 

^ofiJk.  In  mine  own  bosom !  here  the  cause  has 

^""^^  root; 

^     ~  leeches  twist  about  my  heart, 
f  onfound  me. 

Yon  speak  riddles. ** 
i-^.T'  L  ^>^^oL  2.  pp.  437— 440. 
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4^\  ifi  9Mu4ei  her.  We  we  tempted  -to 
nve  tjke  greater  part  of  tkw  scene,  n^t  to 
mow  kow  much  beaaty  of  diction  aiid  ^atn- 
cal  expreeeioa  of  chaiacter  may  be  com- 
l^ined  witk  the  nost  revolting  ana  degradii)g 
MMurditiee.  Tiie  unhappy  bndegroom  says— 

*•  Why  wooia  yott  delay  f  we  htre  no  other 
ImeineBs 
Mew,  bnt  to  pert.  [time  t 

Sm§,  And  will  not  (h«t,  sweet-he«rt,  ask  a  long 
Metbinks  ii  ie  the  bardeet  piece  of  work 
I'hRt  e'er  I  took  in  hand. 

FraHt[.  Fie,  fie  !  why  look, 

rii  make  it  plain  pnd  easy  to  you.    Farewell. 

{Kine§  her* 

But.  Ah,  'las !  I'm  not  half  perfect  in  it  yet. 
1  must  hate  it  thae  read  an  hundred  times. 
Pray  you  take  some  paina,  I  confess  my  dulness. 

Fromk^  Come !  agam  and  again,  farewell.  [Ki$»t» 
Acr.]     Yet  wilt  return  t 
All  questions  of  my  Journey,  my  stay,  employment, 
And  resnsitation,  fully  I  have  anawend  alL 
There's  ■oiiiiDg  now  behind  bufr— 

SvM.  But  this  request— 

Frank.  What  ia't  f  [more. 

Su$,  That  I  may  bring  you  thro*  one  posture 
Up  to  jron  knot  of  trees:  amongst  those  shadows 
I'll  Tonish  from  you;  they  shaU  leach  me  how. 

Framk.  Why  'tis  gmnted :  coma,  waHc  then. 
-_Sa4S.  Nay.  not  too  4iwt : 

They  say,  slow  things  have  best  periection ; 
The  gsntle  show'r  wets  to  fertility. 
The  charlish  storm  makes  mischief  with  hb  bounty. 

Framk.  Now,  your  request 
Is  out  1  yet  will  you  leave  me  t 

Sum.  What  I  so  churiishly ! 

You'll  make  roe  stay  for  ever, 
Esther  than  part  with  such  a  sound  from  you. 

Frmnk.  Why,  you  almost  anger  me. — 'Fray  you 
You  have  no  company,  and  'tis  very  early ;  [begone. 
Some  hurt  may  betide  you  homewards. 

Su9.  Tush !  I  fear  none : 

To  leave  you  is  the  greatest  I  can  suffer. 

Fnmk,  So !  I  shall  have  more  trouUe." 

Here  Ae  dog  robs  against  him ;  and^  after 
tome  more  talk,  he  stabs  her! 

**Sw.  Why  then  I  thank  yon; 

You  haflre  done  lovingly,  teavtag  yoarself, 
That  you  would  thm  bestow  me  on  another. 


Thou  act  my  basbandt  Peajh !  I  embrace  thee 
Whh  all  the  love  I  have.    Forget  the  stain 
Of  my  unwitting  sin:  and  then  I  come 
A  crvsial  virgin  to  thee.    My  soul'a  purity 
Shall,  with  bold  wings,  asoend  the  doors  of  nror^^ 
For  innocence  is  ever  her  companion. 

Frank,  Not  yet  mortal  t  I  would  not  linger  you. 
Or  leave  you  a  tongue  to  blab,      iStab$  her  agaim. 

Sut.  Now  heaven  reward  you  ne'er  the  worse  for 
I  did  not  think  that  death  had  been  so  sweet,   [me ! 
Nor  I  80  apt  to  love  him.    I  could  ne'er  die  better, 
Had  I  stayed  forty  years  for  preparation : 
For  I'm  in  charity  with  all  the  world. 
Let  me  for  once  be  thine  example,  heaven ; 
Do  to  this  man  as  I,  forgive  him  freely, 
And  may  he  better  die,  and  sweeter  hve.     [DtesV 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  452—445. 

We  cannot  afford  any  more  space  for  Mr. 
Ford ;  and  what  we  have  said,  and  what  we 
have  shown  of  him,  will  probably  be  thought 
enough,  both  by  those  who  are  disposed  to 
scoff,  and  those  who  are  inclined  to  admire. 
It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  intimate,  that  a 
tiiorough  perusal  of  his  works  will  afford  more 
exercise  to  the  former  disposition  than  to  the 
latter.  His  faults  are  glaring  and  abundant ; 
but  we  have  not  thou^t  it  necessary  to  pro- 
duce any  specimens  of  them,  because  they 
are  exactly  the  sort  of  faults  which  every  one 
acquainted  with  the  drama  of  that  age  reckons 
upon  finding.  No  body  doubts  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  faults :  But  there  are  many  who 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  any  counterbalanc- 
ing beauties;  aod  therefore  it  seemed  worth 
while  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  their  explana- 
tion. There  is  a  great  treasure  of  poetry,  we 
think,  still  to  be  brought  to  light  in  the  neglect- 
ed writers  of  the  age  to  which  this  author  be* 
longs ;  and  poetry  of  a  kind  which^  if  purified 
and  improved,  as  the  happier  specimens  show 
that  it  IS  capable  of  being,  would  be  far  more 
delightful  to  the  generality  of  English  readers 
than  any  other  species  ot  poetry.  We  shall 
readily  be  excused  forour  tediousness  by  those 
who  are  of  this  opinion ;  and  should  not  have 
been  forgiven,  even  if  we  had  not  been  tediouSi 
by  those  who  look  upon  it  as  a  heresy. 


(angtist,  1817.) 

ChariKUn  of  Skt^cespion^s  Plays,   By  William  ILlzutt.   870.  pp.352.  London:  1817.* 


Tms  is  not  a  book  of  blaek-letter  learning^ 
or  historical  elucidation : — ^neither  is  it  a  me- 
taphysical dissertation,  full  of  wise  perplexi- 
Im  Aod  elaborate  reooiwilements.    It  is,  iu 

*  It  may  be  thought  that  enough  had  been  said 
of  our  early  dramatists,  in  the  immediately  preced- 
ing arficle;  and  it  probably  is  so.  But  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  thus  renewing,  in  my  own 
name,  that  vow  of  sllegiance,  which  f  had  so  often 
takea  anonymously,  to  the  only  tine  and  lawful 
Kmg  of  our  English  Poetry!  and  now  venture, 
therefore,  fondly  to  replace  this  slight  and  perish- 
able wreath  on  his  august  and  und^caying  shrine  : 
With  no  farrher  apology  than  that  it  presumes  to 
direct  attention  but  to  one,  and  that,  as  I  think,  a 
omnparaiiaaly  ne^loclsd,  aspect  of  bis  aniffanal 


truth,  rather  an  encomium  on  Shat^espeare. 
llian  a  commentary  or  critique  on  him — and 
10  written,  more  to  show  extraordinary  love^ 
than  extraordinary  knowledge  of  his  produc- 
tions. Nevertheless,  it  is  a  very  pleasing 
book — and,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  sav,  a  book 
of  very  considerable  originality  ana  genius. 
Hie  author  is  not  merely  an  admirer  of  our 
great  dramatist,  biit  an  Idolater  of  him ;  and 
openly  professes  his  idolatry.  We  have  our- 
selves  too  great  a  leaning  to  the  same  super 
stition,  to  blame  him  very  much  for  his  error: 
and  though  we  think,  of  course,  that  our  own 
admiration  is,  on  the  whole,  more  discriminat- 
ing and  judicious,  there  are  not  nuiny  pobts 
on  whicl^  eipeciallj  after  readii^  his  ek^ueni 
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expoBltion  of  tliem,  ve  should  be  mncli  in- 
clined to  disagree  with  him. 

The  book,  slb  we  have  already  intimated,  is 
nv  rilten  lees  to  tell  the  reader  what  Mr.  H.  knows 
about  Shakespeare  or  hie  writingB^  than  to 
explain  to  them  what  he  feels  about  them — 
and  why  he  feels  so — and  thinks  that  all  who 
profess  to  love  poetry  should  feel  so  hkewise. 
What  we  chiefly  Jooje  for  in  such  a  work,  ac- 
cordingly; is  a  fine  sense  of  the  beauties  of 
the  author,  and  an  eloquent  exposition  of 
them;  and  all  this,' and  more,  we  think,  may 
be  found  in  the  volume  before  us.  There  is 
nothing  niggardly  in  Mr.  H.'s  praises,  and 
nothing  affected  m  his  raptures.  He  seems 
animated  thraughout  with  a  fuU  and  hearty 
syraDalhy  with  the  delight  which  his  author 
s&ouid  inspire,  and  pours  himself  gladly  out 
in  explanation  of  it,  with  a  fluency  andardour, 
obviously  much  more  akin  to  enthusiasm  than 
affectation.  He  seems  pretty  generally,  in- 
deed, in  a  state  of  happy  intoxication — and 
has  borrowed  from  his  great  orij^inal,  not  in- 
deed the  force  or  brilliancy  of  his  fancy,  but 
something  of  its  playfulness,  and  a  large  share 
of  his  apparent  joyousness  and  self-indulgence 
in  its  exercise.  It  is  evidently  a  ffreat  plea- 
sure to  him  to  be  fully  possessed  with  the 
beauties  of  his  author,  and  to  follow  the  im- 
pulse or  h:j  unrestrained  eagerness  to  impress 
them  upon  his  readers. 

When  we  huve  said  that  his  observations 
are  generally  right,  we  have  said,  in  sub- 
stance, that  they  are  not  generally  original; 
for  the  beauties  of  Shakespeare  are  not  of  so 
dim  or  equivocal  a  nature  as  to  be  visible  only 
to  learned  eyes — and  undoubtedly  his  finest 
passages  are  those  which  please  all  classes  of 
readers,  and  are  admired  for  the  same  quali- 
ties by  judges  from  every  school  of  criticism. 
Even  with  regard  to  those  passages,  however, 
a  skilful  commentator  will  find  something 
worth  hearing  to  tell.  Many  persons  are  very 
sensible  of  the  effect  of  fine  poetry  on  their 
feelings,  who  do  not  well  know  how  to  refer 
these  feelings  to  their  causes ;  and  it  is  always 
a  delightful  thing  to  be  made  to  see  clearly 
the  sources  from  which  our  delight  has  pro- 
ceeded— and  to  trace  back  the  mingled  stream 
that  has  fk)wed  upon  our  hearts,  to  the  remo- 
ter fountains  from  which  it  has  been  gathered. 
Aud  when  this  is  done  with  warmth  as  well 
as  precision,  and  embodied  in  an  eloauent  de- 
scription of  the  beauty  which  is  explained,  it 
forms  one  of  the  most  attractive,  and  not  the 
least  instructive,  of  literary  exercises.  In  all 
works  of  merit,  however,  and  especially  in  all 
works  of  original  genius,  there  are  a  thousand 
retiring  and  less  obtrusive  graces,  which  es- 
cape hasty  and  superficial  observers,  and  only 
give  out  their  beauties  to  fond  and  patient 
contemplation ; — ^a  thousand  slight  and  har- 
monising touches,  the  merit  and  the  effect  of 
%Vhich  are  equally  imperceptible  to  vulgar 
eyes ;  and  a  thousand  indications  of  the  contin- 
ual presence  of  that  poetical  spirit,  which  can 
only  be  recognised  bv*  those  who  are  in  some 
measure  nnder  its  infroence,  or  have  prepared 
themselves  to  receive  it,  by  worshipping 
meekly  at  the  shrines  which  it  inhabits. 


In  the  expotfitjon  of  lliese,  *  Aere  M  rooM 
enough  for  oHginality, — and  more  room  thaii 
Mr.  H.  has  yel  filled.  In  many  pf>ints,  how* 
ever,  he  has  acquitted  hhnself  excellently ; — 
partly  in  the  development  of  the  principal 
characters  with  which  Shakespeare  las  peo- 
pled the  fancies  of  all  English  readenn-bot 
principally,  we  think,  in  the  delicate  sensi* 


Dility  with  Mhich  he  has  traced,  and  the 
natural  eloquence  with  which  he  has  pointed 
out  that  fond  familiarity  with  beautiful  forms 
and  images — that  eternal  recurrence  to  w  hat 
is  sweet  or  majestic  in  the  simple  aspects  of 
nature — ^tbat  indestructible  love  of  flowers 
and  odours,  and  dews  and  clear  waters,  and 
soft  airs  and  sounds,  and  bright  skies,  and 
woodland  solitudes,  and  moonlight  bowers, 
which  are  the  Material  elements  of  Poetr}' — 
and  that  fine  sense  of  their  undefinable  rela- 
tion to  mental  emotion,  which  is  its  essence 
and  vivifying  Soul--«nd  vihich,  in  the  midst 
of  Shakespeare's  most  busy  and  atrocious 
scenes^  falls  like  gleams  of  sunshine  on  rocks 
and  rums — contrasting  with  all  that  is  rugged 
and  repulsive,  and  reminding  us  of  the  exist- 
ence of  pvrer  and  brighter  e&menta! — ^which 
HK  ALOMB  has  poureu  out  from  the  richness 
of  his  own  mina,  without  effort  or  restraint  i 
and  contrived  to  inieimingle  with  the  play  ot 
all  the  passions,  and  the  vulgar  course  of  this 
world's  affairs,  without  deserting  for  an  instant 
the  proper  business  of  the  scene,  or  appearing 
to  pause  or  digress,  from  the  love  of  ornament 
or  need  of  repose ! — ^He  alonk,  who,  when 
the  object  requires  it,  is  always  keen  and 
worldly  and  practical — and  who  yet,  without 
changing  his  hand,  or  stopping  his  course, 
scattere  around  him,  as  he  gt^es,  all  sounds 
and  shapes  of  sweetness — and  conjures  up 
landscapes  of  immortal  fragrance  and  freah- 
ness,  and  peoples  them  with  Spirits  of  glo- 
rious aspect  and  attractive  grace — and  is  a 
thousand  times  more  full  of  fancy  and  ima- 
gery, and  splendour,  than  those  w  ho,  in  pur- 
suit of  such  enchantments,  have  shrunk  back 
from  the  delineation  of  character  or  passion, 
and  declined  the  discussion  of  human  duties 
and  cares.  More  full  of  wisdom  and  ridicule 
and  sagacity,  than  all  the  moralists  and  sa- 
tirists that  ever  existed — ^he  is  more  wild, 
airy,  and  inventive,  and  more  pathetic  ana 
fantastic,  than  all  the  poets  of  all  reeions  and 
ages  of  the  world : — and  has  all  those,  ele- 
ments so  happily  mixed  up  in  him,  and  bears 
his  high  faculties  so  temperately,  that  the 
most  severe  reader  cannot  complain  of  him 
for  want  of  strength  or  of  reason — ^nor  the  most 
sensitive  for  defect  of  ornament  or  ingenuity. 
Every  thing  in  him  is  in  unmeasured  abund- 
ance, and  unequalled  perfection — but  evecy 
thing  so  balanced  and  kept  in  subordination, 
as  not  to  jostle  or  distuib  or  take  the  place 
of  another.  The  most  exquisite  poetical  ooo* 
ceptions,  imager,  and  descriptions,  are  given 
with  such  brevit),  and  intro<lnced  with  such 
skill,  as  merely  to  adorn,  without  loading  the 
sense  they  accompany.'  Althou&h  his  sails 
are  purple  and  perfumed,  and  his  pit>w  of 
beaten  goki,  they  waft  him  on  his  voyage,  not 
less^  but  more  rapidly  and  directly  WMU  it 
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AM  his  excellencea,  like  those  of  Natiue  her- 
self, are  throwu  out  together ;  ^nd,  inittead  of 
interfering  with,  support  aod  recommend  each 
other.  His  flowers  are  not  tied  up  in  garkuuJs, 
nochis  fruits  crushed  into  baskets — but  spring 
living  from  the  soil,  in  all  the  dew  and  Iresh- 
ness  of  youth ;  while  the  graceful  foliage  in 
which  they  lurk,  and  the  ample  branches,  the 
rough  and  vigorous  stem,  and  the  wide-spread- 
ing roots  on  which  they  depend,  are  present 
along  with  them,  and  share,  in  their  places^ 
the  equal  care  ot  their  Creator. 

What  other  poet  has  put  all  the  charm  of  a 
Moonlight  landscape  into  a  single  line  1 — and 
that  by  an  image  so  true  to  nature,  and  so 
simple,  as  to  seem  obvious  to  the  most  com- 
mon observation  ? — 

'*  See  how  ibe  Moonlight  slcbps  on  yonder  bank  !*' 

Who  else  has  expressed,  in  three  lines,  all 
that  is  picturesque  and  lovely  in  a  Summer's 
Dawn? — ^first  setting  before  our  eyes,  with 
magical  precision,  the  visible  appearances  of 
the  infant  light,  and  then,  by  one  graceful 
and  glorious  image,  pouring  on  our  souls  all 
the  freshness,  cheerfulness,  and  sublimity  of 
returning  morning  1 — 

"  See.  love  !  what  envious  streaks 

Do  lace  the  yeverinv  clouds  in  yonder  Bast ! 
Night's  candles*  are  burnt  o«T,^^ind  joctind  Day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops!" 

Where  shall  we  find  sweet  sounds  and  odours 
80  luxuriously  blended  and  illustrated,  as  in 
these  few  words  of  sweetness  and  melody, 
where  the  author  says  of  soft  music — 

*'  O  it  cameo^er  my  ear,  like  die  sweet  South 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
,         Stealin|r  and  giving  odour !" 

Tliis  is  still  finer^  we  think,  than  the  noble 
speech  on  Music  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice, 
and  only  to  be  compared  with  the  enchant- 
ments of  Pro^ero's  island;  where  all  the 
effects  of  sweet  sounds  are  expressed  in  mi- 
raculous numbers,  and  traced  in  their  opera- 
tion on  all  the  gradations  of  bein«:,  from  the 
delicate  Arial  to  the  brutish  Caliban,  who, 
savage  as  he  is,  is  still  touched  with  those 
svqpernatiiral  harmonies  ,*  and  thus  exhorts  his 
less  poetical  associates— 

"Be  not  afraid,  the  isle  is  full  of  noises. 
Sounds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight  and 
hurt  not. 

•  If  the  advocates  for  the  grand  style  object  to 
this  expression,  we  shall  not  stop  to  defend  it :  But 
to  us,  it  seems  equally  beautiful,  as  it  is  obvious  and 
natural,  to  a  person  coming  out  of  a  lighted  chamber 
ixito  the  pale  dawn.  The  word  candle,  we  admit', 
is  rather  nomely  in  modern  language,  while  lamp  is 
sufHciently  dignified  for  poetry.  The  moon  hangs 
her  silver  lamp  on  high,  in  every  schoolbny*s  copy 
of  verses;  and  she  could  not  be  called  the  candle 
of  heaven  without  maniFcst  absurdity.  Such  are 
the  caprices  of  usage.  Yet  we  like  the  passage 
before  as  much  better  as  it  is,  than  if  the  candles 
were  changed  into  lamps.  If  we  should  read, 
*'  The  lamps  of  heaven  are  quenched,"  or  "  wax 
dim/*  it  appears  to  us  that  the  whole  charm  of 
the  expression  would  be  lost :  as  our  fancies  would 
no  loneer  be  recalled  to  the  privacy  of  that  dim- 
lighted  chamber  which  the  lovers  were  so  reluct- 
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Somefimss  a  tlMuslmd  twasgjwg  inftniflients 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears,  and  sometimes  voicM, 
That  if  I  then  had  waked  after  a  long  sleep, 
Would  make  me  siet^  ogain." 

Observe,  too,  that  this  and  the  other  |©eti- 
cal  speeches  of  this  incarnate  demon,  are  not 
mere  orijpments  of  the  poet's  fancy,  but  ex- 
plain his  character,  and  describe  his  situation 
more  briefly  and  effectually,  than  any  other 
words  could  have  done.  In  this  play,  indeed, 
and  in  the  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  all 
Eden  is  unlocked  before  us,  and  the  whole 
treasury  of  natural  and  supernatural  beauty 
poured  out  profusely,  to  the  delight  of  all  our 
faculties.  We  dare  not  trust  ourselves  with 
quotations ;  but  we  refer  to  those  plays  gen- 
erally— to  the  forest  scenes  in  As  xou  Like 
It — the  fustic  parts  of  the  Winter's  Tale — 
several  entire  scenes  in  Cymbeline,  and  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet — and  many  passages  in  all 
the  other  plays — as  illustrating  this  love  of 
nature  and  natural  beauty  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking — the  {)ower  it  had  over  tho 
poet,  and  the  power  it  imparted  to  him.  Who 
else  would  have  thought,  on  the  very  thres- 
hold of  treason  and  midnight  munler,  of 
bringing  in  so  sweet  atid  rural  an  image  as 
this,  at  the  portal  of  that  blood-stalued  ca«tla 
of  Macbeth? 

*'  This  jrueet  of  summer, 
The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  approve 
By  his  loved  masonry  that  heaven's  brcaih 
Smells  wooingly  here.     No  juttirg  frieze. 
Buttress,  nor  coigne  of  vantanre,  but  this  bird 
Has  made  his  pendent  bed,  and  prucreant  cradle.** 

Nor  is  this  brought  in  for  the  sake  of  an 
elaborate  contrast  between  the  peaceful  inno- 
cence of  this  exterior,  and  the  guilt  and  hor- 
rors that  are  to  be  enacted  within.  There  ia 
no  hint  of  any  such  suggestion — but  it  is  set 
down  from  the  pure  love  of  nature  and  re- 
ality— ^because  the  kindled  mind  of  the  poet 
brought  the  whole  scene  before  his  eyes, 
and  he  painted  all  that  he  saw  in  his  vision. 
The  same  taste  predominates  in  that  em* 
phatic  ejdiortation  to  evil,  where  Lady  Mac« 
beth  sayS) 

— —  "  Look  like  the  innocent  flower, 
But  be  the  aerpeni  under  it.*' 

And  in  that  proud  boast  of  the  blood/ 
Richard — 

**  But  I  was  horn  so  high : 
Our  aery  butldeih  in  tlie  eedar's  top. 
And  dallies  with  the  wind,  and  acorns  the  sun  !*' 

Tho  same  splendour  of  natural  imagery, 
brought  simply  and  directly  to  bear  upon  stem 
and  repulsive  passions,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
C3mic  rebukes  of  Apemantus  to  Timon. 

"  Will  these  moist  trees 
That  have  out-Uv'd  ihe  eagle,  page  thy  heels. 
And  skip  when  thou  poini'stoutf  will  the  cold 

brook,  N 
Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  taste 
To  cure  thine  o'er-night's  surfeit  t*' 

No  one  but  Shakespeare  would  have  thought 
of  putting  this  noble  picture  into  the  taunting 
address  of  a  snappish  misanthrope — any  more 
than  the  following  into  the  mouth  of  a  mer- 
cenary murderer. 


Their  M||>»  MM  fear  red  Mwi  M  •  Milk, 

Am)  in  their  nmmer  htmUy  kiised  e«eh  odMr  !*' 

Or  this  deJicioas  descriptioa  of  ooDceal«d  Iotb, 
into  that  uf  &  regretful  aiid  moralizing  parent. 

**  But  he,  his  own  affectioM  CotaiMllor, 
Is  lo  himself  so  secret  and  so  close. 
As  is  (he  bud  bil  with  an  envious  womr 
Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air, 
Or  dedicate  nis  beauty  to  the  sun.*' 

And  yet  all  these  are  so  far  from  being  un- 
natural,  that  they  are  no  sooner  put  where 
thev  are,  than  we  feel  at  once  their  beauty 
ana  their  effect ;  and  acknowledge  our  obli- 
gations to  that  exuberant  genius  which  alone 
could  thus  throw  out  graces  and  atractions 
where  there  seemed  to  be  neither  room  nor 
call  for  them.  In  the  same  spirit  of  prodi- 
gality he  puts  this  rapturous  and  passionate 
eialtation  of  the  beauty  of  Impffen,  into  the 
mouth  of  one  who  is  not  even  a  lover. 

-^*  It  ia  her  breathing  that 
f  erfumea  the  chamber  thus !  the  flame  o'  th'  taper 
Bovra  towards  her !  and  would  uoder-peep  her  uds 
To  see  th'  enclosed  lights,  now  canopied 
Under  the  windows,  white  and  azure,  laced 
With  blue  of  Heaven'a  own  tinct !— on  her  left 

breast 
A  mole  cinqoe-apoited,  like  the  erimnn  diopa 
I'  the  bottom  of  a  cowalip !" 

But  we  must  break  at  onoe  away  from  these 
manifold  enchantments — end  recollect  that 
our  business' is  with  Mr.  Hazlitt,  and  not  with 
the  great  and  mfted  author  on  whom  he  is 
emfuoyed :  And,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  aov 
further  preface,  we  shall  now  let  him  speak 
a  little  for  himself.  In  his  remarks  on  Cym- 
beline,  which  is  the  first  play  in  his  arrange- 
ment, he  takes  occasion  to  make  the  follow- 
ing ODservations  on  the  female  characters  of 
his  author. 

"  It  is  the  peculiar  characteriatic  of  Shakespeare'a 
heroines,  that  (hey  seem  to  exist  only  in  their  at- 
tachment to  others.  They  are  pure  abstractions  of 
the  affeciions.  We  think  as  little  of  their  persons 
as  they  do  themselves ;  becanae  we  are  let  mto  the 
stneta  of  their  hearia,  which  are  mon  important. 
We  are  too  much  interested  in  their  afiaira  to  atop 
to  look  at  their  faces,  except  by  stealth  and  at  inter- 
vale. No  one  ever  fait  the  troe  perfection  of  the 
female  character,  the  sense  of  weakness  leaning 
OR  the  strength  of  ilaaflections  for  aupport,  eo  weU 
as  Shakespeare — no  one  ever  so  well  painted  natu- 
ral tenderneas  free  from  affectation  and  disguise — 
no  one  else  ever  so  well  showed  how  delicacy  and 
timidity,  when  driven  te  extremity,  grow  romaaiic 
and  axtrawsgant :  For  the  romance  of  bis  beroiaes 
dn  which  they  abound)  is  only  an  excess  of  the 
habitual  prejudices  of  their  sex;  scrupulous  of  being 
fetse  to  tneir  vows  or  tniant  to  their  affections,  and 
taiight  by  the  force  of  feeling  when  to  forego  the 
ibrms  of  propriety  for  the  essence  of  It.    His  women 


were  in  tnis  respect  exquisite  logicians ;  for  there  is 
nothing  so  loincal  as  paasion.  Cibber,  in  speaking 
of  the  early  English  stage,  accounts  for  the  want 
of  prominence  and  theatrical  display  in  Shake- 
tmeare's  female  characters,  from  the  circumstance, 
tnat  women  in  those  days  were  not  allowed  to  play 
the  parts  of  women,  which  made  it  neoeaaary  to 
keep  them  a  good  deal  in  the  back  ground.  Does 
not  this  state  of  manners  itself,  which  prevented 
their  exhibiting  themselves  in  public,  ana  confined 
ibem  to  the  relatioaa  and  charities  of  domestic  life, 
afford  a  truer  exolanation  of  the  matter  f  His  wo* 
men  are  certainly  very  unlike  stage  heroines." — 


RitfMHMlBi  «n  liiiln<i  wm  «l  *Ug|Mr 
and  bolder  chamoier.  Aftor  notieing  -tkt 
wavering  and  perplexity  of  Macbeth's  resdtk 
tion,  '*  driven  on,  as  it  w«ie,  bv  the  rioleoce 
of  fits  Fate,  and  staggering  nnder  the  weighl 
of  his  own  puiposeS)''  he  strikins^y  obearvei^ 

"  Thb  part  of  his  character  is  admirably  set  off 
by  being  brought  in  connection  with  that  of  Lady 
Macbetb,  whose  obdurate  strength  of  will  and  maa- 
cuUne  6rmnese  give  her  the  aacendancy  over  her 
husband's  feltenng  virtue.  She  at  onoe  aeiaea  on 
the  opportunity  that  offera  for  the  aoeomplieliineftt 
of  their  vnahed-for  greainees ;  and  never  fliocbes 
from  her  ol^ct  till  all  is  over.  The  magnitude  of 
her  resolution  almost  covers  the  masnitude  of  her 

fuilt.  She  is  a  great  bad  woman,  whom  we  hate, 
at  whom  we  fear  more  than  we  hate.  She  does 
not  excite  oar  loathing  and  abhorrence  like  R^gan 
and  Gonnerill.  She  is  only  wicked  lo  gain  agnsal 
end;  and  is  perhaps  more  distinguished  by  her 
commanding  presence  of  mind  and  inexorable  self- 
will,  which  do  not  suffer  her  to  be  diverted  from  a 
bad  purpose,  when  once  formed,  by  weak  and 
womanly  regrets,  (ban  by  the  hardness  of  her  heart 
or  want  of  natural  afiectioua."— pp.  16, 19. 

Bat  the  best  part  perhaps  of  this  critique, 
is  the  comparison  of  the  JBdaobeth  with  the 
Richard  of  the  same  author. 

"  The  leading  features  in  the  character  of  Mac- 
beth  are  airiking  enough,  and  they  form  wbsi  may 
be  thought  at  first  only  a  bold,  rude,  Gothic  outline. 
By  comparing  it  with  other  characters  of  the  same 
author  we  shall  perceive  the  absolute  troth  and 
identity  which  is  observed  in  the  midst  of  the  giddy 
whirl  and  rspid  career  of  events.  Thus  he  is  as 
distinct  a  being  from  Richard  III.  as  it  is  poeaiblo 
to  imagine,  though  these  two  characters  in  commoo 
hands,  and  indeed  in  the  hands  of  any  other  poet, 
would  have  been  a  repetition  of  the  same  general 
idea,  more  or  leas  exaggerated.  For  both  are 
tyrants,  usurpers,  murderers,— both  aspiring  and 
ambitious, — ^both  courageous,  cruel,  treacheroua. 
But  Richard  is  cruel  froan  nature  and  constitution. 
.Macbeth  becomes  so  from  accidental  circumstances. 
Richard  is  from  his  birth  deformed  in  body  and 
mind,  and  naturally  incapable  of  good.  Macbeth 
ia  full  of  "  the  milk  of  human  kimineaa,"  u  firank, 
aociable,  ^neroua.  He  is  tempted  to  the  comoias- 
aion  of  guilt  by  golden  ooportunitica,  by  the  inatiga* 
tions  of  his  wife,  and  by  prophetic  warnings, 
'  Fate  and  metaphysical  aid*  conspire  against  his 
virtue  and  his  loyalty.  Richard  on  the  contrary 
needa  no  prompter ;  but  wadee  thvoagh  a  aeriaa  oi 
Crimea  lo  the  height  of  hia  ambitnn,  from  the  He- 
governable  violence  of  his  temper  and  a  reckl^a 
love  of  mischief.  He  is  never  gny  but  in  the  pr9S- 
pect  or  in  the  success  of  his  vinanies :  Macbeth  is 
full  of  horror  at  the  thoushta  of  the  murder  of 
Duncan,  which  he  is  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to 
commit;  and  of  remorse  after  us  perpetration. 
Richard  \im  no  mixture  of  common  humanity  in 
his  composition,  no  regard  (o  kindred  or  posterity — 
he  owns  no  fellowship  with  others ;  he  is  '  himself 
alone.'  Macbeth  is  not  destitute  of  feelings  of 
sympathy,  is  accessible  to  pity,  is  even  made  m 
some  measure  the  dupe  of  his  uxoriousness ;  ranks 
the  loss  of  friends,  of  the  cordial  love  of  his  follow- 
ers, and  of  his  good  natne,  among  the  causes  which 
have  made  him  weary  of  life ;  and  regrets  that  ha 
has  ever  seized  the  urown  by  unjust  means,  since 
he  cannot  transmit  it  to  hia  poaierity.  There  are 
other  decisive  differences  inherent  in  the  two  char- 
acters. Richard  may  be  regarded  aa  a  man  of  the  . 
world,  a  plotting  hardened  knave,  wholly  regard- 
less of  everything  but  his  own  ends,  and  the  means 
to  secure  them.— Not  so  Macbeth.  The  auperati- 
tions  of  the  age,  the  rude  state  of  society,  the 
local  scenery  and  customs,  all  give  a  wildness  and 
imagiiisry  grandeur  to  his  charaoter*    Fhmb  th« 
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ilH-oT ammsenent  tnd  fear;  and  aiaiida  in  doubt 
iw(%reeo  the  world  of  reality  and  the  world  of 
fiincr.  He  aeea  sights  not  abowa  to  HUHtat  eroi 
and  Veara  unearihly  maaie.  AU  ia  tnrouh  and  oia- 
<M)dar  withio  and  without  hia  miud ;  hia  porpoaaa 
waoil  upon  bimaeif,  are  brokan  and  dinoimed ;  be 

Sthe  double  thrall  of  hia  paaaiona  and  bia  deatioy. 
iobard  ia  not  a  character  either  of  imagiiiation  or 
paihoa,  but  of  pore  aelf-witl.  There  ia  no  oouflict 
t£  oppoaite  feeiinga  in  hia  breaat.  In  the  buav  tur- 
bulcifice  of  bia  projeeta  be  never  loaaa  bta  aett-poa- 
•aaaion,  and  makea  nae  of  erery  ctreumatanea  that 
bappena  aa  an  iaatrumeut  of  bia  loog-wachinf  da- 
aif  na.  In  bia  laat  aziioiiisty  we  regard  him  but  aa 
•  wild  beaat  taken- in  the  toils:  But  we  never  en- 
tirely kae  our  coaeem  for  Macbeth ;  and  he  oalla 
back  aUoor  eyuipatby  by  tliai  fine  etoaa  af  tbouf  bt- 
fal  melancholy. 

"  My  war  of  Kfe 
fa  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf: 
And  that  which  shoald  accompany  old  a|re, 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  fnenda, 
I  must  not  look  to  have!  But  in  their  atead, 
Curses  not  loud  but  deep ;  mouth-honour,  breath, 
IVhich  the  poor  heart  would  fain  denv,  and  dares 
not !"—  pp.  2&— 30. 

In  treatuig  of  %he  Julias  Gnawr,  Mr.  H.  ex- 
liBots  the  following  Blu)rt  aoene^  and  praises  it 
eo  highly,  and,  in  oar  opinion,  so  jaBilj;  that 
yre  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  extracting 
it  too— together  with  his  brief  commeolaxy. 

"  JBrututt.  The  games  ars  done,  and  C»sar  ia 
returning.  [Sleeve, 

Cag$iu8.  As  thev  pass  by,  ploek  Caaca  by  the 
And  he  will,  after  his  sour  lashion,  tell  you 
"What  has  proceeded  worthy  note  to-day. 

Brutus.  I  will  do  so ;  but  look  you,  Casaius— 
The  angry  spot  doth  kIow  on  CKsar*8  brow. 
And  all  the  rest  look  like  a  chidden  train. 
Calphurnia's  cheek  is  pale  ;  and  Cicero 
Looks  with  such  ferret  and  such  fiery  eyes, 
As  we  have  seen  him  in  the  Cspitol, 
Being  crost  in  conference  by  some  senator. 

Cassius,  Casca  will  lell  oa  what  the  matter  is. 

CiBMar.  AntoniuB 

Antony.  Cssarf 

CtEsar,    Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat, 
deck -headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  a-nighis : 
Yond  Gassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look, 
He  thinks  too  much ;  such  men  are  dangerous. 

Ajitojty.    Fear  him  not,  Cesar,  he's  not  danger- 
ous: 
He  is  a  noble  Roman,  and  well  given.  [not : 

Casar.    Would  he  were  fatter !    But  I  fear  Mm 
Yet  if  m V  name  were  liable  to  fear, 
T  do  not  Know  the  man  I  should  avoid 
i9o  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius.    He  reada  much ; 
He  is  a  great  observer;  and  he  looks 
Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men.  He  loves  no  plays, 
As  thou  dost,  Antony ;  he  hears  no  music : 
Seldom  he  smiles,  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort. 
As  if  he  mock*d  himself,  and  scorned  his  spiHt, 
That  could  be  moved  to  smile  at  any  thing. 
8uch  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease 
Whilst  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselvos; 

^nd  therefore  are  they  very  dangeroua. 
rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  fear*d 
Than  what  I  fear;  for  always  I  am  CsBsar. 
Come  on  my  right  hand,  for  this  ear  is  deaf, 
And  tell  me  truly  what  thou  think'st  of  him." 

*'  We  know  hardly  any  passage  mom  eirpraasive 
of  the  grniua  of  Shakespeare  than  thia.  It  ia  aa  if 
be  had  been  actually  present,  had  known  the  dif- 
ferent characters  and  what  they  thought  of  one 
aaoiber,  and  had  taken  down  what  he  beard  and 
aaw,  their  looka,  words,  aad  gastnres,  just  aa -they 
happened."— pp.  36,  37. 

W^viayMUi  the  following  asa 
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"Shakespeare  has  in  this  play  and  elaewbers 
shown  the  same  penetration  into  political  character 
and  the  springs  of  public  events  aa  into  thoae  of 
every-day  life.  For  inatanco,  the  whole  deaign  to 
liberate  tneir  country  fails  from  the  Moerous  tem- 
per and  overweening  confidence  ofBrutus  in  the 
goodness  of  their  cauae  and  the  aaaistance  of  othera. 
I'bus  it  haa  alwaya  been.  Those  who  mean  well 
themselves  think  well  of  othera,  and  fell  a  prey  to 
their  aecurity.  The  frienda  of  liberty  tmot  to  tb« 
professions  of  others,  because  they  are  themaelves 
sincere,  and  endeavour  to  aecure  the  public  good 
with  the  least  possible  hurt  to  its  enemies,  who 
have  no  regnrd  to  any  thing  but  their  own  un-. 
principled  enda,  and  atick  at  nothing  to  accompliah 
them.  Cassius  was  better  cat  out  for  a  conspirator. 
His  heart  prompted  his  head .  His  habit  ual  jealousy 
made  him  fear  the  worst  that  might  happen,  and  hia 
irritability  of  temper  added  to  his  inveteracy  of  pur* 
pose,  and  sharpened  his  patriotism.  The  mixed 
nature  of  his  motives  made  him  fitter  to  contend 
with  bad  men.  The  vicea  are  never  so  well  em- 
ployed as  in  combating  one  another.  Tyrannv  and 
servility  are  to  be  dealt  with  after  their  own  fasuion  t 
otherwise,  they  will  triumph-over  those  who  spars 
them,  and  finally  pronounce  their  funeral  panegyrict 
aa  Antony  did  that  of  Brutus. 

''AH  the  conspirators,  save  only  he. 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Cieaars 
He  only  in  a  general  honeat  inought 
Of  common  good  to  all,  msde  one  of  them. 

pp.  38,  39- 

The  same  strain  is  tesamed  in  his  remaiki 
on  Coriolanus. 

"  Shakespeare  seema  to  hai^e  had  a  leaninff  to 
the  arbitrary  side  of  the  question ;  perhapa  from 
some  feeling  of  contempt  (or  his  own  origm  ;  ar\d 
to  have  spared  no  occasion  of  baiting  the  rabble. 
What  he  says  of  them  is  very  true :  what  be  savs 
of  their  betters  is  also  very  true ;  But  he  dweila 
leaa  upon  it. — The  cauae  of  the  people  is  indeed  but 
little  calculated  aa  a  subject  for  poetry :  it  admits  of 
rhetoric,  which  goes  into  argument  and  explanation* 
but  it  preaenta  no  immediate  or  distinct  imagea  to 
the  mind.  The  imagination  is  an  exaggerating  and 
exclusive  faculty.  The  understanding  is  a  dividing 
and  measortng  faculty.  The  one  ia  an  ariaioetati- 
cal,  the  other  a  republican  faculty.  The  principle 
of  poetry  is  a  very  anii- levelling  principle.  It  aims 
at  ctfect,  and  exists  by  contnist.  It  is  every  thing 
by  excess.  It  puts  the  individual  for  the  species, 
the  one  aboive  the  infinite  many,  might  before  right. 
A  lion  hunting  a  flock  of  sheep  ia  a  more  poeiio^ 
object  than  they ;  and  we  even  take  part  with  the 
loraly  beaat,  because  our  vanity  or  some  other  feel- 
ing makea  as  diapoaed  to  place  ouraelvea  in  the 
aituatioa  of  the  atrongeat  party.  There  ia  nothtof 
heroioal  in  a  multitude  of  miserable  roguea  not 
wishing  to  be  starved,  or  complaining  that  they  ars 
like  to  be  so :  but  when  a  single  man  comes  for- 
ward to  brave  their  cries  and  to  make  them  submit 
to  the  last  indignities,  from  mei«  pride  and  self-will, 
oar  adniiratwn  of  fab  psoweas  is  immediately  con- 
verted into  contempt  for  ibeir  pusillanimity.  W« 
had  rather,  in  abort,  be  the  o|>presaor  than  the  op- 
pressed. The  love  of  power  in  ourselves  and  the 
admiration  €ff  it  in  orheis  are  both  natural  to  man: 
But  the  one  makea  him  a  tyrant,  the  other  a  alarc.'' 
69—72. 


There  are  many  exceUent  remarks  and 
several  fine  qaotations,  in  the  discussions  on 
Troilus  and  Cressida.  As  this  is  no  longer 
an  acted  play,  we  venture  to  ^ve  one  extract^ 
with  Mr.  H.'s  short  observationts,  which  per- 
fectly express  oiu:  opinion  of  its  merits. 
SB 


*•  It  cmmt  be  Mid  of  Sbaktapw*.  ••  ?^  "J* 
•f  lonie  one,  that  he  was  *  wiibout  o  erflowing  full. 
He  was  full,  even  to  o'erflowiri|f.  He  gave  heaped 
measuro,  running  over.  Tbia  was  hia  greaie« 
fault.  He  was  only  in  danger  '  of  losing  diaunction 
in  Ilia  thoughts*  (to  borrow  his  own  expression) 

*'  As  doth  a  battle  when  they  charge  on  heaps 
The  enemy  flying." 

**  There  is  another  passage,  the  speech  of  Ulysses 
to  Achilles,  showing  him  the  thankless  nature  of 
popularity,  which  has  a  still  erea:er  depth  of  moral 
observatioa  and  richness  of  illustration  than  the 
former. 

"Ulyuet.  Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his 
%Vherem  he  puts  alms  for  Oblivion  ;  [back, 

'A  great-siz*d  monster  of  insratitudos ; 
Those  scraps  are  cood  deeds  past ; 
Which  are  devour d  as  fast  as  ihcy  are  made, 
Forgot  as  soon  as  done :  Pcrsev* ranee,  dear  my  lord, 
Keeps  Honour  bright :  fo  have  done^  is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail 
In  monumental  mockery.     Take  the  instant  way  ; 
For  Honour  travels  in.a  strait  so  narrow. 
That  one  but  goes  abreast ;  keep  then  the  path, 
For  Emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons, 
That  one  by  one  pursue ;  if  you  give  way. 
Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forth-right, 
Like  10  an  entered  tide  they  all  rush  by, 

And  leave  you  hindmost ; 

Or,  like  a  gallant  horse  falPn  in  first  rank,  [present, 
O'er-run  and  trampled  on :  then  what  they  do  in 
Tho*  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  o*ertop  yours : 
For  Time  is  like  a  fashionable  host, 
That  s1ia;htly  shakes  his  partins  guest  by  th*  hand. 
And  with  hi?  arms  outstretched  as  he  would  fly, 
Grsspe  in  the  comer :  thus  Welcome  ever  smiles, 
And  Farewel  goes  out  sighing.  O,  let  not  virtue  seek 
Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was ;  For  beauty,  wit; 
High  birth,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  service, 
Love,  friendship,  charily,  arc  subjects  all 
To  envious  ana  calumniniing  time: 
One  touch  of  nature  makes  tlie  whole  world  kin. 
That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new  born  gauds, 
Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past.'* 

**  The  throng  of  images  in  the  above  lines  is  pro- 
digious; and  though  iHcy  sometimes  josilc  against 
one  anorher,  they' everywhere  raise  and  carry  on 
the  feeling,  which  ts  metaphsically  true  and  pro- 
found.*'—pp.  85—87. 

This  Chapter  ends  with  an  ingenious  paral- 
lel between  the  genius  of  Chaucer  ana  that 
of  Shakespeare,  which  we  have  not  room  to 
insert. 

The  following  observations  on  Hamlet  are 
Tery  characteristic  of  Mr.  H.'s  manner  of 
writing  in  the  work  now  before  ub  ;  in  which 
he  continttalljr  appears  acute,  desultory,  and 
oaprictous — with  great  occasional  felicity  of 
conception  ant!  expression — frequent  mshness 
and  carelessness — constant  warmth  of  admi- 
ration for  his  author — and  some  fits  of  extrav- 
agance and  folly,  into  which  he  seems  to  be 
hurried,  either  fay  the  hasty  kindling  of  his 
zeal  as  he  proceeds,  or  by  a  selfwilled  deter- 
mination not  to  be  balked  or  baffled  in  any 
thing  he  has  taken  it  into  his  head  he  should 
•ay. 

**  Hamlet  is  a  name :  his  speeches  and  sayings 
but  the  idle  coinage  of  the  poet*B  brain.  But  are 
ibey  not  renl  t  They  are  as  real  as  our  own  thoughts 
Their  reality  is  in  the  reader's  mind.  It  is  we  who 
m  Hamlet.  This  play  has  a  orophetio  truth,  which 
IP  above  that  of  history,  whoever  has  become 
thoughtful  and  melancholy  through  his  own  mis- 
haps or  those  ol  others ;  whoever  has  borne  about 


wiib  him  the  f\makaA  \mm  of ftioslioii, 
himself 'too  much  i*  th'.aun;'  whoever  haa  i 
I  be  golden  lamp  of  day  dimmed  by  enviouo  inisAi 
rifling  in  bis  own  breast,  and  could  find  in  the  world 
before  him  only  a  dull  blank,  with  nothing  left  r»- 
markable  in  it ;  whoever  has  known  '  the  pangs  of 
despised  love,  the  insolence  of  office,  or  the  spuroi 
which  patient  merit  oi  the  unworthy  takes ;'  he  win 
baa  fell  his  mind  sink  within  him,  and  sadness  cling 
to  his  heart  like  a  malady ;  who  has  had  liis  hopoo 
blighted  and  his  youth  staggered  by  the  sppariiioim 
of  strange  things ;  who  cannot  be  well  af  ease,  wUio 
he  sees  evil  hovering  near  him  like  a  spectre ;  whose 
powers  of  action  have  been  eaten  up  by  thought ; 
Be  to  whom  the  univevBO  seems  infinite,  and  him- 
self nothing ;  whose  bitterness  of  soul  makes  him 
careless  of  consequences,  and  who  goes  to  a  play, 
as  his  best  resource  to  shove  off,  to  a  second  re- 
move, the  evils  of  life,  by  a  mock  •representation  of 
them. This  is  the  true  Hamlet. 

**  We  have  been  so  used  to  this  tragedy,  thntw« 
hardly  know  how  to  criticise  it,  any  more  than  we 
should  know  how  to  describe  our  own  faces.  Bat 
we  must  make  such  observations  as  we  can.  It  is 
the  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays  that  we  think  of 
oftenest  because  it  abounds  most  in  striking  reflec- 
tions on  human  life,  and  because  the  distresses  of 
Hamlet  are  transferied.  by  the  turn  of  his  mind,  to 
the  general  account  of  humanity.  Whatever  bap- 
pens  to  him,  we  spply  to  ourselves ;  because  no 
applies  it  so  hiniseU  as  a  means  of  general  reason- 
ing. He  is  a  great  moralizer,  and  what  makes  him 
worth  attending  to  is,  that  he  moralizes  on  his  own 
feelings  and  experience.  He  is  not  a  commonplace 
pedant.  If  Zear  shows  the  greatest  depth  of  pas- 
sion, Hamlet  is  the  moat  remarkable  for  the  inge- 
nuity, originality,  and  unstudied  development  of 
charscter.  There  is  no  attempt  to  force  an  interest: 
everv  thine  is  left  for  time  and  circumstances  to 
unfold.  The  attention  is  excited  without  effort;  the 
incidents  succeed  each  other  as  matters  of  course ; 
the  characters  think,  and  speak,  and  act,  just  as 
they  might  do  if  left  entirely  to  themselves.  There 
is  no  set  purpose,  no  siraining  at  a  puint.  The  oh 
servations  are  suggested  by  tlie  passing  scene — the 
gusts  of  passion  come  and  go  like  sounds  of  mosie 
borne  on  the  wind.  The  whole  play  is  sn  exact 
transcript  of  what  might  be  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  at  the  coart  of  Denmark,  at  the  remote  period 
of  time  fixed  upon,  before  the  modern  refinements 
in  morals  and  manners  were  heard  of.  It  wouU 
have  been  interesting  enough  to  have  been  admh* 
ted  as  a  by^stander  in  such  a  scene,  at  such  a  rime, 
to  have  heard  and  seen  something  of  what  was 
Koing  on.'  But  here  we  are  more  inan  spectators. 
We  have  not  only  Mbe  outward  pageants  and  the 
signs  of  grief,*  but  'we  have  that  within  which 
passes  show.*  We  read  the  thoughts  of  the  heart, 
we  catch  the  passions  living  as  they  rise.  Other 
dramatic  writers  give  us  verv  fine  versions  and 
paraphrases  of  nature;  but  Shakespeare,  together 
with  his  own  comment,  gives  us  the  ongiiial  text, 
that  we  may  judge  for  ourselves.  This  is  a  great 
advantage. 

**  The  character  of  Hamlet  is  itself  a  pure  effu- 
sion of  genius.  It  is  not  a  character  marked  by 
strength  of  will,  or  even  of  passion,  but  by  refine- 
ment of  thought  and  sentiment.  Hanilei  is  as  little 
of  the  hero  as  a  man  can  well  be :  but  he  is  a  young 
and  princely  novice,  full  of  high  enthusiasm  and 
quick  sensibiliiy.  —  the  sport  of  circumstanceo, 
questioning  with  fortune,  and  refining  on  his  own 
feelings ;  and  forced  from  the  natural  biaa  of  his 
disposition  by  the  strangeness  of  his  situation."*— 
pp.  104—107. 

His  account  of  the  Tempest  is  all  pleasingly 
written,  especially  his  remarks  on  Caliban; 
but  we  miner  give  out  readers  his  specuh^ 
tioDS  on  Bottom  and  his  associates. 

"  Bottom  the  Weaver  is  a  character  that  has  not 
ba'd  jostioo  done  him.    Ho  is  the  most  rQnaol^ol 
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IBOcMfocs  ]  Hb  fbflows  11  BodtnitTf  tnido,  Bnd  h6  is 
accordingly  represented  as  conceited,  serioas,  snd 
fantastical.  He  is  ready  tb  undertake  any  thing  and 
•very  thin^.  as  if  it  Was  as  much  a  matter  of  course 
•8  the  motion  of  his  loom  and  shuttle.  He  is  for  play* 
kigr  the  tyrant,  the  luver,  the  lady,  the  lion.  *  He  will 
roar  that  it  shall  do  any  man's  heart  good  tcThear 
faim  ;*  and  this  being  objected  to  as  improper,  he 
ftUH  has  a  resource  m  his  good  opinion  of  himself, 
and  'will  roar  you  an  *twere  any  nightingale.* 
Snug  the  Joiner  is  the  moral  man  of  the  piece, 
who  proceeds  by  measurement  and  discretion  in 
all  thmgs.  You  see  him  with  his  rule  and  com- 
passes m  his  hand.  *  Have  you  the  lion*s  part 
written  f  Pray  you,  if  it  be,  give  it  me,  for  I  am 
slow  of  study.' — ^^*-You  may  do  it  extempore,'  says 
Quince,  'for  it  is  nothing  but  ronrin^.'  Starve- 
ling the  Tailor  keeps  the  peace,  and  objects  to  the 
lion  and  the  drawn  sword.  *I  believe  we  must 
leave  the  killing  out  when  all's  done.*  Starveling, 
however,  does  not  start  the  objections  himself,  but 
seconds  them  when  made  by  others,  as  if  he  had 
DO  spirit  to  express  his  fears  without  encourage- 
ment. It  is  too  much  to  suppose  all  this  intentional : 
but  it  very  luckily  falls  out  so." — pp.  126,  127. 

Mr.  H.  admires  Romeo  and  Juliet  rather  too 
much — ^though  his  encomium  on  it  is  about 
the  most  eloquent  part  of  his  performance : 
But  we  really  cannot  sympathise  with  all  the 
conceits  and  puerilities  that  occur  in  this  play ; 
for  instance,  this  exhortation  to  Night,  which 
Mr.  H.  has  extracted  for  praise  \— 

'*  Give  me  my  Romeo— and  when  he  shall  die, 
Take  him  ai.d  cut  him  out  in  liitle  stars, 
And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine,  \ 
That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  Nighi,**&c. 

We  agree,  however,  with  less  reservation, 
in  his  rapturous  encomium  on  Lear — ^but  can 
afford  no  extracts.  The  following  speculation 
on  the  character  of  Falstaff  is  a  striKing,  and, 
on  the  whole,  a  favourable  specimen  of  our 
author's  manner. 

"  Wit  is  often  a  meagre  substitute  for  pleasure- 
able  sensation;  an  effusion  of  spleen  and  petty 
apise  at  the  comforts  of  others,  from  feeling  none  in 
itself.  FalstafTs  wit  is  an  emanation  of  a  line  con- 
atiiuiion ;  an  exuberance  of  good -humour  and  good- 
nature ;  an  overflowing  of  his  love  of  laaghter,  and 
good-fellowship  ;  a  giving  vent  to  his  heart's  ease 
and  over-contentment  wuh  himself  and  others. — 
He  would  not  be  in  character  if  he  were  not  so  fat 
as  he  is ;  for  there  is  the  greatest  keeping  in  the 
boundless  luxury  of  his  imagination  and  the  pam- 
pered self-indulgence  of  his  physical  appetites.  He 
manures  and  nourishes  his  mind  with  tests,  as  he 
does  his  body  with  sack  and  sugar.  H^  carves  out 
his  jokes,  as  be  would  a  capon,  or  a  haunch  of 
venison,  where  there  is  cut  and  come  again:  and 
lavishly  pours  out  upon  them  the  oil  ofgladnesa. 
His  tongue  drops  fatness,  and  in  the  chambers  of 
his  brain  '  it  snow^  of  meat  and  drink.*  He  keeps 
up  perpetual  holiday  and  open  house,  and  we  live 
with  him  in  a  round  of  invitations  to  a  rump  and 
4ozen. — Yet  we  are  not  left  to  suppose  that  he  was 
a  mere  sensual ist«  All  this  is  as  much  in  imagina- 
tion as  in  reality.  His  sensuality  does  not  engross 
and  stupify  his  other  faculties',  but  *  ascends  me 
into  the  brain,  clears  away  all  the  dull,  crude  va- 

Sours  that  environ  it,  and  makes  it  full  of  nimble, 
ery,  and  delectable  shapes.'  His  imagination 
keeps  up  the  ball  long  after  his  senses  have  done 
with  it.  He  seems  to  have  even  a  greater  enjoy- 
vent  of  the  freedom  from  restraint,  of  good  cheer, 
of  his  ease,  of  his  vanity,  in  the  ideal  and  exagorc- 
rated  descriptions  which  he  gives  of  them,  than 
hi  fact.  He  never  fails  to  enrich  his  discourse 
with  ftlkueooa  to  eating  and  drinking;  l^ut  we 


never  see  hxm;  at  table,  fie  cnnes  Ma  own  lafdev 
about  with  him,  and  he  is  himself  *a  tun  of  man.' 
His  pulling  out  the  bottle  in  the  field  of  battle  is  a 
joke  to  show  his  contempt  for  glory  accompanied 
with  danger,  his  systematic  adherence  to  his  Epi* 
cnrean  philosophy  in  the  most  trying  circumstances. 
Again,  such  is  liis  deliberate  exaggeration  of  hia 
own  vices,  that  it  does  not  seem  quite  certain 
whether  the  account  of  his  hostess*  bill,  found  in 
his  pocket,  with  such  an  out-of-the-way  charge  for 
capons  and  sack  with  only  one  half- penny-worth 
of  bread,  was  not  put  there  by  himself,  as  a  trick  to 
humour  the  jest  upon  his  favourite  propensities,  and 
as  a  conscious  cancaiure  of  himself. 

**  The  secret  of  Falstaff's  wit  is  for  the  most  part 
a  masterly  presence  of  mind,  an  absolute  self-pos* 
session,  which  nothing  can  disturb.  His  repartees 
are  involuntary  suggestions  of  his  self-love ;  instine  • 
tive  evasions  of  every  thing  that  threatens  to  inter- 
rupt the  career  of  his  triumphant  jollity  and 
self-complacency.  His  very  size  floats  nlm  out  of 
all  his  difficulties  in  a  sea  ol  rich  conceits  ;  and  he 
turns  round  on  the  pivot  of  his  convenience,  with 
every  occasion  and  at  a  moment*s  warning.  Hia 
natural  repugnance  to  every  unpleasant  thought  or 
circumstance,  of  itself  makes  light  of  objections, 
and  provokes  the  most  extravagant  and  licentious 
answers  in  his  own  iustification.  His  indifference 
to  truth  puts  no  check  upon  his  invention;  and  the 
more  improbable  and  unexpected  his  comrivancea 
are,  the  more  happily  does  he  seem  to  be  delivered 
of  them,  the  anticipation  of  their  efft^ct  acting  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  gaiety  o(  his  fancy.  The  success  of 
one  adventurous  sally  givts  him  spirits  to  undertake 
another:  he  deals  always  in  round  numbers,  and 
his  exaggerations  and  excuses  are  *  open,  palpable, 
monstrous  as  the  father  that  begets  them.*  '* 

pp.  18»— 192. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  make  an  end  of  this. 
We  are  not  in  the  humour  to  discuss  points 
of  learning  with  this  author;  and  our  readers 
now  see  well  enough  what  sort  of  book  ha 
has  written.  We  shall  conclude  with  his  re- 
marks on  Shakespeare's  style  of  Comedy,  in- 
troduced in  the  account  of  the  Twelfth  Night. 

'*  This  is  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  most  do- 
Kghtfnl  of  Shakespeare's  comedies.  It  is  full  of 
sweetness  and  pleasantry.  It  is  perhaps  too  good- 
natured  for  comedy,  it  has  little  satire,  and  no 
spleen.  It  aims  at  the  ludicrous  rat  iter  ihun  the 
ridiculous.  It  makes  us  laugh  at  the  fullies  of 
mankind ;  not  despise  them,  and  still  less  bear  any 
ill-will  towards  them.  Shakcspeare*8  connc  genius 
resembles  the  bee  rather  in  its  power  of  exiracting 
sweets  Irom  weeds  or  poisons,  than  in  leaving  « 
sling  behind  it.  He  gives  the  most  amusing  ezag- 
geraiion  of  the  prevailing  foibles  of  his  characters, 
but  in  a  way  that  they  themselves,  insiesd  of  being 
offended  at,  would  almost  join  in  to  humour:  he 
rather  contrives  opportunities  for  them  to  show 
themselves  off  in  the  happiest  lights,  than  renders 
them  contemptible  in  the  perverse  construction  of 
the  wit  or  malice  of  others. 

*'  There  is  a  certain  stae c  of  society,  in  which 
people  become  conscious  of  their  peculiarities  and 
absurdities,  affect  to  disguise  what  they  are,  and  set 
up  pretensions  to  what  they  are  not.  This  -w/VBT 
rise  to  a  correspondine  at  vie  of  comedy,  the  objeol 
of  which  is  to  detect  the  disguises  of  selflpve,  sfid 
to  make  reprisals  on  these  preposterous  assumptions 
of  vanity,  by  marking  the  contrast  between  the  real 
and  the  affected  character  as  severely  as  possible, 
and  denying  to  those,  who  would  impose  on  us  for 
what  they  are  not,  even  the  merit  which  they  have. 
This  is  the  comedy  of  artificial  life,  of  wit  and  sa 
tire,  such  as  we  see  in  Cungrevo,  Wycherley,  Van- 
brugh,  &,c.  But  there  is  a  period  in  the  progress 
of  manners  snterior  to  this,  in  which  !he  foibles  and 
follies  of  individuals  are  of  natnre*s  plantinir,  not  tha 
growth  of  art  or  study ;  in  whi^  Iboy  are  UKrair' 
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knows  them,  if  they  can  but  have  their  whun  out; 
^d  in  which,  ae  there  i«  no  attempt  ai  iinpoaiiion, 
#ie  aiMciators  rather  receive  pleaaure  from  bumoiir- 
ii^  the  incUnauunB  of  liie  persona  they  laugh  at, 
lh«n  wisii  (o  give  ibem  pain  by  exposing  ibeur  ab< 
«urdtty.  Tills  may  be  called  the  comedy  of  na» 
Vire ;  and  it  is  ihe  comedy  which  we  generally  find 
in  Shakespeare. — Whether  the  analysis  here  given 
he  just  or  not,  the  spirit  of  his  comeoies  is  evioefitly 
4^ue  distinct  from  that  of  the  authors  above  men- 
Voncd ;  as  it  is  in  its  essence  the  same  with  that  of 
Cervantes,  and  also  very  frequently  of  Moliere, 
tnoui^h  he  was  more  systematic  in  his  extravagance 
than  Shakespeare.  Shakespeare's  comedy  is  of  a 
pastoral  and  poetical  cast.  Folly  is  indigenous  to 
the  soil,  and  shoots  out  with  native,  happy,  un- 
checked luxuriance.  Absurdity  has  every  encour> 
«gement  afforded  it;  and  nonsense  has  room  to 
flourish  in.  ^  Nothing  is  stunted  bv  the  churlish,  icy 
hand  of  indifference  or  severity.  The  poet  runs  riot 
IB  a  conceit,  and  idolixea  a  quibble.  His  whole  ob- 
ject is  to  turn  the  nAeanest  or  rudest  objects  to  a 
plsasurable  aocoont.  And  yet  the  relish  which  he 
MS  ef  a  pun,  or  of  the  quaint  humour  of  a  low 
cnaracter,  does  not  interfere  with  the  delight  with 
which  he  describes  a  beautiful  image,  or  the  most 
lefined  love.  The  cIown*s  forced  jests  do  not  spoil 
ihe  sweetness  of  the  character  of  Viola.  The  same 
Wiise  is  big  enough  to  hold  MalvoUo,  the  Countess 


Hani,  Sir  T^^,  wad  &  Aatai.  .  _ 
For  instance,  nothing  can  tall  much  lowfrtban  tliii 
last  character  in  intellect  or  morals:  yei  how  are  bm 
weakneaaes  nursed  and  dandled  by  Sir  Toby  ioia 
someibiiig  '  high  fiintastical ;'  when  on  Sir  Andrew'^ 
commenoation  of  himself  for  dancing  and  lencin^ 
Sir  Toby  answers, — '  Wherefore  are  these  thing* 
hid  r    Wherefore  have  these  gifts  a  curtain  before 
them  I    Are  they  like  to  take  dust,  like  Mrs.  J4air« 
picture  t    Why  dost  thou  not  go  to  church  ia  % 
galliard,  and  come  home  in  a  ooranto  t    My  very 
walk  should  be  a  jig !  I  would  not  so  much  as  make 
water  but  in  a ciiique-pace.  What  dost  thou  mean? 
Is  this  a  world  to  hidn  virtues  in  T    I  did  tiiink  by 
the  excellent  constitution  of  thy  leg,  it  was  fromea 
under  the  star  of  a  galliard!* — 4Iow  Sir  Toby,  Sir 
Andrew,  and  the  Clown  afterwards. eft trp  over  their 
cups  J  how  they  '  rouse  the  night-owl  m  a  catch* 
able  to  draw  three  ouls  out  of  one  weaver  !*    Wfaal 
can  be  better  than  Sir  Toby's  unanswerable  answer 
to  Malvolio,  *Dosi  thou  think,  because  thou  art 
virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  f*— 
In  a  word,  the  best  turn  is  given  to  every thinjg,  in- 
stead of  the  worst.    There  is  a  constant  infusion  of 
the  romantic  and  enthusiastic,  in  proportion  as  the 
characters  are  natural  and  sincere :  whereas,  in  the 
more  artificial  style  of  comedy,  every44itng  gives 
way  to  ridicule  and  indifierence  f  there  being  noth* 
ing  left  but  affectation  on  one  side,  and  incredulity 
on  the  other."— pp.  255—259. 


(Jtbrtittra,  1822.) 

Strianapdusj  a  Tragedy.    The  Two  Foscari,  a  Trmedy,    Cmny  a  ihfsUry.    By  Loeb  bntoH. 
8vo.  pp.  440.    Mucray.  London :  1822.* 

It  mnst  be  a  more  difficult  thing  to  write  a 
good  play— or  even  a  good  dramatic  poem — 
man  vre  nad  imagined.  Not  that  we  should, 
a  priorij  have  imagined  it  to  be  very  easy : 
But  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
£aet,  that,  in  comparatively  rude  times,  when 
the  resources  of  the  art  had  been  less  care- 
Ailly  oonsidered,  and  Poetry  certainly  had  not 
•ollected  all  her  materials,  success  seems  to 
have  been  more  frequently,  and  far  more 
easilv  obtained.  From  the  middle  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign  till  the  end  of  James',  the  drama 
(snaed  by  far  the  most  brilliam  aad  beautiful 
pait  of  our  poetry,— and  indeed  of  our  Utera- 
t«re  in  general.  From  that  period  to  the 
Revolution,  it  lost  a  part  of  its  splendour  and 
originality;  but  still  continued  to  occupy  the 
most  Qonspiouous  and  considerable  plaee  in 
•or  literary  annals.  For  the  last  century,  it 
has  been  quite  otherwise.  Our  poetry  has 
ceased  almost  entirely  to  be  dramatic;  and, 
ihotigh  men  of  great  name  and  great  talent 
have  occasionally  adventured  into  this  once 
fei<tile  field,  they  have  reaped  no  laurels,  and 
left  no  trophies  behind  them.  The  genius  of 
Dryden  appears  nowhere  to  so  little  advantage 
ts  m  his  tragedies;  and  the  contrast  is  truly 
humiliating  when,  in  a  presumptuous  attempt 
lo  heighten  the  colouring,  or  enrich  the  «im- 
l^ioity  of  Shakespeare,  he  bedaubs  with  ob- 


*  I  hsve  thought  it  best  to  put  all  my  Dramalieal 
firiiicisms  in  one  series :  and,  therefore,  I  lake  the 
tragedies  of  Lord  Byron  in  this  pl8fle--aiid  apart 
Sm  hisoihsr^isifr* 


scenity,  or  deforms  with  rant,  the  eenuine 
passion  and  profligacy  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
—or  intrudes  on  the  enchante<l  solituae  of 
Prospero  and  his  daughter,  with  the  tones  of 
worldly  gallantry,  or  the  caricatures  of  affected 
simplioity.  Otway,  with  the  sweet  and  mel- 
low diction  of  the  former  age,  had  none  of  ita 
force,  variety,  or  invention,  its  decaying  fires 
burst  forth  in  some  strong  and  irregular  fiashes, 
in  the  disorderly  scenes  of  Lee ;  and  sunk  at 
last  in  the  ashes,  and  scarcely  glowing  ember% 
of  Bowe. 

Since  his  time-^iill  very  lately — the  sc^bool 
of  our  ancient  drsmatisis  has  been  deserted: 
and  we  can  scarcely  say  that  any  new  one 
has  been  established.  Instead  of  the  i rregular 
and  comprehensive  plot — the  rich  discursive 
dialogue — ^the  rambUngs  of  fancy — the  magiQ 
creations  of  poetry — the  rapid  suocession  of 
incidents  ana  cfaaracters-^tne  eoit^  flexibley 
and  ever-varying  diction — and  the  fk)wing, 
contiuBpus,  and  eas**®'*  :^ificatiQn.  which  char- 
"^te'Mr^i-^ff^r'^  of  the  golden  time 
we  haihccly  novu^nie,  lormal,  elaborate,  and. 
stately  impositions — meagre  stoiies--few 
personages—K^haracters  decorous  and  consist- 
ent, but  without  nature  or  spirit — a  guarded, 
timid,  classical  diction — ingenious  and  me- 
thodical disquisitions — ^turgid  or  sententioun 
declamations — and  a  solemn  and  monotonous 
strain  of  versification.  Nor  can  this  be  a»> 
cribed,  even  plausibly,  to  any  decay  of  genhM 
among  us;  for  the  most  remarkable  failures 
have  fallen  on  the  highest  talents.  We  havQ 
aUeady  hinted  at  the  jniscarriageg  of  Pi^deu, 
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Ylid  exquisite  taste  and  fme  obfierration  of 
Addison,  produced  only  the  solemn  roawkish- 
ness  of  Cato.  The  beantifal  fancy,  the  gor- 
geous diction,  and  generous  afTeetiens  of 
Thomson,  were  chilled  and  withered  as  soon 
|LB  he  touched  the  verg^e  of  the  Drama;  where 
his  name  is  associatea  with  amass  of  verbose 
puerility,  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  oould 
ever  have  proceeded  from  the  author  of  the 
Seasons  ana  the  Castle  of  Indolence.  Even 
the  mishty  intellect,  the  eloquent  morality, 
and  lofty  style  of  Johnson,  which  gave  too 
tragic  and  magnificent  a  tone  to  his  ordinal^ 
writing,  failed  altogether  to  support  him  in  his 
attempt  to  write  actual  tragedy ;  and  Irene  is 
not  only  unworthy  of  the  imitator  of  Juvenal 
and  the  author  of  Rasselas  and  the  Lives  of 
the  Poets,  but  is  absolutely,  and  in  itself, 
nothing  better  than  a  tissue  of  wearisome 
and  unimpassioned  declamations.  We  have 
named  the  most  celebrated  names  in  our 
literature,  since  the  decline  of  the  drama,  al- 
inost  to  our  own  days ;  and  if  they  have  neither 
lent  any  new  honours  to  the  stage,  nor  ber^ 
rowed  any  from  it,  it  is  needless  to  say,  that 
those  who  adventured  with  weaker  powers 
had  no  better  fortune.  The  Mourning  Bride 
of  Congreve,  the  Revenge  of  Young,  and  the 
Douglas  of  Home  [we  cannot  add  the  Mys- 
terious Mother  of  Walpole — even  to  i^ase 
Lord  Byron],  are  almost  the  only  trageaies  of 
the  last  age  that  are  familiar  to  the  present ', 
and  they  are  evidently  ihe  works  of  a  feeder 
and  more  effeminate  generation — ^inditiatin^, 
as  much  by  their  exaggerations  as  by  their 
timidity,  their  own  eonscioiisness  of  inferiority 
to  their  great  predeces*>rs— whom  they  af- 
fected, however,  not  to  imitate,  but  to  supplant. 
But  the  native  taste  of  our  people  was  not 
thus  to  be  seduced  and  perverted  ,*  and  when 
the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  time  lad  lost  Ihe 
authority  of  living  authors,  it  atfiserted  itself 
by  a  fond  recurrence  to  its  original  standards, 
and  a  resolute  negleet  of  the  thote  reffitlar 
and  elaborate  dramas  by  which  they  had  been 
succeeded.  Shakespeare,  Irhom  it  had  long 
been  the  fashion  to  decry  and  even  ridioole, 
as  the  poet  of  a  rude  and  barbattms  age*,  was 
reinstated  in  his  old  supremacy:  ai^  when 
his  le^timate  progeny  could  no  loncer  be 
found  at  home,  his  spurious  issue  were  nailed 
with  rapture  from  foreign  countries,  and  in^ 
rited  and  welcomed  witii  the  most  eager 
enthusiasm  on  their  arrival.     The  Germaa 

*  It  is  not  a  little  remurkal^ie  to  6nd  sueh  i  man 
as  Groldsmith  joining  in  this  pitiful  sneer.  In  his 
Vicar  of  Wakefield*  he  constantly  represents  his 
fiimous  town  ladies,  Miss  Carolina  Amelia  Wilhel- 
viina  Skeggs,  and  the  other,  as  diseoursing  about 
"  high  Kfe,  Shakespeare,  and  the  musical  glasses !" 
«^And,  in  a  more  wiians  passage,  he  introdnosa  a 
^yer  as  astoni8hin|r  the  Vicar,  by  informing  him 
that  "Dryden  and  Rowe*8  manner  were  quite  out 

?f  fashion — our  taste  has  gone  back  a  whole  century; 
Letcher,  Ben  Jonson,  and,  above  all,  the  play*  of 
Slbktfpearef  are  the  only  things  that  go  down. ' 
•«Haw!"  tats  the  Vicar,  "ib  it  pMsible  that  the 
awisat  age  can  be  pleased  wiOi  tkat  antiguaiad  dja- 
•M,  that  ehaoUia  nunuur,  and  those  wercharged 
^ractera  which  abound  in  the  works  you  men- 
tion  f*  'tfto  writer  of  name,  who  was  not  Itinilog  at 
a pahidox,  would ftttvjtnt^wKf  this iwiv 


^sHtafions,  of  SohiHer  an^  Kotaeh^e,  cancan 
tured  and  distorted  as  they  were  by  the  aber« 
rationa  of  a  vulgar  and  vitiated  taste,*had  still 
so  much  of  the  raciness  and  vigour  of  the  oW 
English  drama,  from  which  they  were  avow- 
edly derived,  that  they  instantly  became  mom 
popular  in  England  than  any  thing  that  hei 
own  artists  had  recently  produced ;  and  served 
still  move  effectually  to  recal  our  affectimia  to 
their  native  and  legitimate  rulers.  Then  faU 
lowed  republications  of  Massinger,  and  Bea«« 
mont  and  Fletcher,  and  Ford,  and  theiJ 
contemporaries — and  a  host  of  new  tragedies, 
all  written  in  avowed  and  elaborate  imitatioa 
of  the  ancient  models^  Miss  Baillie,  we  lalhef 
think,  had  the  merit  of  leading  the  way  in  thAl 
return  to  eur  old  allegiance — and  then  cane 
a  volume  of  plays  bv  Mr.  Chenevix^  aiul  a 
succession  of  mngle  puavs,  all  of  oonaiderabii 
merit,  from  Mr.  Coleriqge,  Mr.  Maturin,  Mr. 
Wikon,  Mr.  Barry  Cornwall,  and  Mr.  MionaiiH. 
The  first  and  the  last  of  these  names  are  thli 
most  Idtely  to  be  remembered :  but  none  of 
them,  we  fear,  will  ever  be  ranked  with  the 
older  worthies ;  nor  is  it  conceivable  thai  an^ 
age  should  ever  class  them  together. 

We  do  net  mean,  however,  altogether  ttt 
deny,  that  there  may  be  some  illusion,  in  ot» 
habitual  feelings,  as  to  the  merits  of  the  greal 
ortginals^consecrated  as  they  are,  in  cm 
hnaginations,  by  early  admiration,  and  asso* 
oiated,  as  all  their  peculiarities^  and  the  mefe 
aeetdents  and  oddities  of  their  diction  ttoia 
are.  with  the  reooUection  of  their  intrinsic  e» 
cellences.  It  is  owing  to  this,  we  suppoaa^ 
that  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  ask  oiirBehrea« 
steadily,  and  without  an  inward  atartliuff  anii 
fee&r^  of  alarm,  what  reoeption  one  of  ^ako* 
i^peare's  irregular  playa — tae  Tempest  for  ex« 
ample,  or  the  Midsuiauner  Ni^ht^  Dreeiii'^* 
would  be  likely  to  meet  with,  if  it  ware  tmg 
to  a^ypear  for  the  first  time,  without  nem^ 
notic^  or  preparation?  Noa  can  we  pumul 
the  hazardous  supposition  through  all  the  fom» 
sibilities  to  which  it  invites  us,  without  bohmi^ 
thing  like  a  sense  of  impiety  and  profanaliom 
Yet,  though  some  little  superstition  may  milK 

ee  with  our  faith,  we  must  ^1  believe  it  fa 
$  the  true  one.  Though  time  najr  hava 
haUowed  many  things  that  were  at  mX  but 
common,  and  accidental  associations  imparted 
a  chaarm  to  n^uch  that'  was  in  itself  indifieveal^ 
we  cannot  but  brieve  that  ^ere  was  an  orig- 
inal sanctity,  which  time  only  matuKd  aM 
extended — and  an  iidiereot  ohaim  from  whiok 
the  association  derived  all  its  power.  And 
when  we  look  candidly  and  calmly  to  tha 
works  of  our  ewrly  dramatists  it  is  impossiblfl^ 
we  think,  to  dispute,  that  after  criticism  haa 
done  its  worst  on  them— after  all  deduotioiia 
for  impossible  plots  and  fantastical  charaeteMk 
uBaoooimtable  forms  of  speech,  and  occasional 
extravaganoe,  indelicacy,  and  henors-^thera 
is  a  fiacuity  and  richnesb  about  them,  both  of 
tboug^t  aad  of  dietion-^a  force  of  inventioa^ 
and  a  depth  of  smacity— an  originalitv  of 
conception,  and  a  play  of  fancy — a  nakedness 
and  energy  of  passkxij  and,  abov^  all,  a  co- 
IS  of  imagery,  and  a  sweetness  and 
iXj^  YVM,  whioh  ia  alMgeib^  ua^- 
8iS 
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vailed,  in  earlier  or  m  later  limes  ;--and  places 
theiD,  in  our  eBtimation,  in  the  very  highest 
and  foremost  place  among  ancient  or  modern 
poets. 

It  is  in  these  particulars  that  the  inferiority 
•f  their  recent  imitators  is  most  appirent — ^in 
Ihe  want  of  ease  and  Variety — originality  and 
grace.  There  is,  in  all  their  attempts,  what- 
ever may  be  their  other  merits  or  defects,  an 
air  of  anxiety  and  labour — and  indications,  b^ 
far  too  visible,  at  once  of  timidity  Und  ambi- 
tion. This  may  arise,  in  part,  from  the  fact 
of  their  being,  too  obviously  and  consciously, 
imitators.  They  do  not  aspire  so  much  to 
xhral  the  genius  of  their  originals,  as  to  copy 
^eir  manner.  They  do  not  w^rite  as  they 
wmild  have  written  in  the  present  day,  but  as 
they  imagine  they  themselves  would  have 
written  two  hundred  years  ago.  They  revive 
the  antique  phiaeeology,  repeat  the  venerable 
oaths,  and  emulate  the  quaint  familiarities  of 
that  classical  period — and  wonder  that  they 
are  not  mistaken  for  new  incarnations  of  its 
departed  poets!  One  great  cause  why  they 
are  not,  is,  that  they  speak  an  unnatural  dia- 
iectj  and  are  constrained  by  a  masquerade 
fcabit ;  in  neither  of  which  it  is  possible  to 
display  that  freedom,  and  those  delicate  traits 
6f  character,  which  are  the  life  of  the  drama, 
and  were  among  the  chief  merits  of  those  who 
anoe  exalted  it  so  highljr.  Another  bad  effect 
of  imitation,  and  especially  of  the  imitation 
of  unequal  and  irregular  models  in  a  critical 
ige,  is,  that  nothing  is  thought  fit  to  be  copied 
Imt  the  exquisite  and  shming  passages; — 
from  which  it  results,  in  the  first  place,  that 
alt  our  rivalry  is  reserved  for  occasions  in 
which  its  success  is  most  hopeless ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  that  instances,  even  of  occa- 
•tonal  success,  want  their  proper  grace  and 
o^lect,  by  being  depiived  of  the  relief,  shading, 
'  and  preparation,  which  they  would  naturally 
have  received  in  a  less  fastidious  composition; 
and,  instead  of  the  warm  and  native  and  ever* 
varying  graees  of  a  spontaneous  effusion,  the 
work  acquires  the  false  and  feeble  brilliancy 
of  a  prize  essay  in  a  foreign  tongue— a  collec- 
tion of  splendid  patches  of  different  texture 
and  pattern. 

At  the  bottom  of  all  this—and  perhaps  as 
its  most  efficient  cause — ^there  lurks,  we  sus- 
pect, an  unreasonable  and  undue  dread  of 
criticism ; — ^not  the  deliberate  and  indulgent 
criticism  which  lere  exercise,  rather  for  the 
encouragement  of  talent  than  its  warning — 
but  the  vigilant  and  paltry  derision  which  is 
perpetually  stirring  in  idle  societies,  and  but 
too  continually  present  to  the  spirits  of  all  who 
aspire  to  their  notice.  There  is  nothing  so 
certain,  we  take  it,  as  that  those  who  are  the 
most  alert  m  discovering  the  faults  of  a  work- 
of  genius,  are  the  least  touched  with  its  beau- 
ties. Those  who  admire  and  enjoy  fine  poetry, 
in  i^ort,  are  quite  a  different  class  of  persons 
from  those  who  find  out  its  flaws  and  defects 
—who  are  sharp  at  detecting  a  plagiarism  or 
u  grammatical  inaccuracy,  and  laudably  in- 
dustrious in  bringing  to  ligiit  an  obscure  pas- 
sage—^meering  at  an  exaggerated  one— or 
wondeiin^  at  the  meaaii^  m  aonne  piece  of 


excessive  simplicity.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  ihB 
praises  of  sucn  ueofAe ;  for  they  never  praise; 
— and  it  is  truly  very  little  worth  wtile  to 
disarm  their  censure.  It  is  only  the  praises 
of  the  real  lovers  of  poetry  that  ever  give  il 
true  fame  or  popularity — and  these  are  little 
affected  by  the  cavils  of  the  fastidious.  Yet 
the  genius  of  most  modem  writers  seems  tc 
be  rebuked  under  that  of  those  pragmatical 
and  insignificant  censors.  They  are  so  much 
afraid  offaults,  that  they  will  scarcely  venture 
upon  beauties;  and  seem  more  anxious  in 
general  to  be  safe^  than  original.  They  daie 
not  indulge  in  a  fiorid  and  magnificent  way  of 
writing,  for  fear  of  being  charged  with  bom- 
bast by  the  cold-blooded  and  malignant.  They 
must  noi  be  tender,  lest  they  should  be  laugh- 
ed at  for  puling  and  whining ;  nor  discursive 
and  fanciful  like  their  great  predecessors, 
under  pain  of  being  held  out  to  derision,  as 
ingenious  gentlemen  who  have  dreamed  that 
the  gods  have  made  them  poetical ! 

Thus,  the  diead  of  ridicule,  which  they 
have  ever  before  their  eyes,  represses  all  the 
emotions,  on  the  expression  of  which  their 
success  entirely  depends;  and  in  order  to 
escape  the  blame  of  those  to  whom  they  can 
give  no  pleasure,  and  through  whom  they  can 
gain  no  fame,  they  throw  away  their  best 
chance  of  pleasing  those  who  are  capable  of 
relishing  their  excellences,  and  on  m  hose  ad« 
miration  alone  their  reputation  must  at  all 
events  be  founded.  There  is  a  great  want  of 
magnanimity,  we  think,  as  well  as  of  wisdom, 
in  this  sensitiveness  to  blame:  and  we  are 
convinced  that  no  modem  author  w*ill  ever 
write  with  the  grace  and  vigour  of  the  older 
ones,  who  does  not  write  with  some  portion 
of  their  fearlessness  and  indifference  to  cen- 
sure. Couragey  in  short,  is  at  least  as  neces- 
sary as  genius  to  the  success  of  a  work  of 
imagination;  since,  without  this,  it  is  im- 
possible to  attain  tnat  freedom  and  self-yos* 
session,  without  which  no  talents  can  ever 
have  fair  play,  and,  far  less,  that  inward  con* 
fidence  and  exaltation  of  spirit  which  must 
accompany  all  the  higher  acts  of  the  under* 
standing.  The  earlier  wmters  had  probably 
less  occasion  for  courage  to  secure  them  these 
advantages;  as  the  public  was  far  less  critical 
in  their  day,  and  much  more  prone  to  admira- 
tion than  to  derision :  But  we  can  still  trace 
in  their  writings  the  indications  both  of  a 
proud  consciousness  of  their  own  powers  and 
privileges,  and  of  a  brave  contempt  for  the 
cavils  to  which  they  might  expose  them- 
selves. In  our  own  times,  we  know  but  one 
writer  who  is  emancipatea  from  this  slarish 
awe  of  vulgar  detraction — this  petty  timidity 
about  being  detected  in  blundere  and  faults 
and  that  is  the  illustrious  author  of  Waveriejf 
and  the  other  novels  that  have  made  an 
in  our  literature  as  remarkable^  and  as  like 
to  be  remembered,  as  any  which  can  yet  1 
traced  in  its  history.  We  shall  not  now  01  _ 
how  large  a  portion  of  his  succeae  we  asefiBo 
to  this  intrepid  temper  of  his  genius:  bnt-wtt 
are  confident  that  no  person  can  reacil  any  one 
of  his  wonderful  works,  without  feelinff  that 
their  aathor  1  *as  utterly  caielesB  of  the  roh 
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fkroach  of  small  imperfections;  disdained  the 
inglorions  labour  ofperpetaal  correctness,  and 
has  consequently  imparted  to  his  productions 
timt  spirit  and  ease  and  variety,  which  re- 
minds us  of  better  times,  and  gives  lustre  and 
effect  to  those  rich  and  resplendent  passages 
to  which  it  left  him  free  to  aspire. 

Lord  Byron,  in  some  respects,  may  appear 
not  to  have  been  wanting  in  intrepidity.  He 
has  not  certainly  been  very  tractable  to  ad- 
rice,  nor  very  patient  of  blame.  But  this,  in 
kim^  we  fear,  is  not  superiority  to  censure, 
but  aversion  to  it ;  and,  instead  of  proving 
that  he  is  indifferent  to  detraction,  shows 
only,  that  the  dread  and  dislike  of  it  operate 
with  more  than  common  force  on  his  mind. 
A  critic,  whose  object  was  to  give  pain,  would' 
desire  no  better  proof  of  the  efficacy  oi  his  in- 
flictions, than  the  bitter  scorn  and  fierce  de- 
fiance with  which  they  are  encountered  ]  and 
the  more  vehemently  the  noble  author  pro- 
tests that  he  despises  the  reproaches  that 
have  been  bestowed  on  him,  the  more  certain 
it  is  that  he  suffers  from  their  severity,  and 
would  be  glad  to  escape,  if  he  cannot  over- 
bear, them.  But  however  this  may  be,  we 
think  it  is  certain  that  his  late  dramatic  efforts 
have  not  been  made  carelessly,  or  without 
anxiety.  To  us,  at  least,  they  seem  very  elab- 
orate and  hard-wrought  compositions;  and 
this  indeed  we  take  to  be  their  leading  char- 
acteristic, and  the  key  to  most  of  their  pe- 
culiarities. 

Considered  as  Poems,  we  confess  they  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  rather  heavy,  verbose,  and 
meleeant — deficient  in  the  passion  and  energy 
which  belongs  to  the  other  writings  of  the 
noble  author — and  still  more  in  the  richness 
of  imagery,  the  originality  of  thought,  and 
the  sweetness  of  versification  for  which  he 
used  to  be  distinguished.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  solemn,  prolix,  and  ostentatious — 
lengthened  out  by  large  preparations  for  catas- 
trophes that  never  arrive,  and  tantalizing  us 
with  slight  specimens  and  glimpses  of  a 
higher  interest,  scattered  thinly  up  and  down 
many  weary  pages  of  declamation.  Along 
with  the  concentrated  pathos  and  homestruck 
sentiments  of  his  former  poetry,  the  noble 
author  seems  also,  we  cannot  imagine  why, 
to  have  discarded  the  spirited  and  melodious 
versification  in  which  they  were  embodied, 
and  to  have  formed  to  himself  a  measure 
equally  remote  from  the  spring  and  vigour  of 
his  former  compositions,  and  from  the  soft- 
ness and  flexibility  of  the  ancient  masteis  of 
the  drama.  There  are  some  sweet  lines,  and 
many  of  great  weight  and  energy ;  but  the 
general  march  of  the  verse  is  cumbrous  and 
trnmusical.  His  lines  do  not  vibrate  like 
polished  lances,  at  once  strong  and  light,  in 
the  hands  of  his  persons,  but  are  wield^  like 
clumsy  batons  in  a  blooaless  affray.  Instead 
of  the  graceful  familiarity  and  idiomatical 
melodies  of  Shakespeare,  they  are  apt,  too,  to 
fisll  into  clumsy  prose,  in  their  approaches  to 
the  easy  and  colloquial  style;  and,  in  the 
ioftier  passages^  are  occanonally  deformed  by 
low  and  common  imas^s,  that  narmonize  but 
iU  with  ^"s  geneial  soleiniiity  of  the  diction. 


As  Ways,  we  are  afmid  we  must  also  say 
that  the  pieces  before  us  are  wanting  in  inter- 
est, character,  and  action  : — at  least  we  must 
say  this  of  the  three  last  of  them — for  like  re  is 
interest  in  Sardanapalus — and  beauties  be- 
sides, that  make  us  blind  to  its  other  defects. 
There  is,  howeve^  throughout,  a  want  of  * 
dramatic  efiect  and  variety ;  and  we  suspect 
there  is  something  in  the  character  or  habit 
of  Lord  Byron's  genius  which  will  render  this 
unattainable.  He  has  too  little  sympathy  with 
the  ordinary  feelings  and  frailties  oi  humanity, 
to  succeed  well  in  their  representation — *^His 
soul  is  like  a  star,  and  dwells  apart."  It  docs 
not  "  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,'*  nor  catch 
the  hues  of  surrounding  objects ;  but,  like  a 
kindled  furnace,  throws  out  its  intense  glare 
and  gloomy  ^ndeur  on  the  narrow  scene 
which  it  irradiates.  He  has  given  us,  in  his 
other  works,  some  glorious  pictures  of  nature 
— some  ma^ificent  reflections,  and  some  in- 
imitable delineations  of  character:  But  the 
same  feelings  prevail  in  them  all;  and  his 
portraits  in  particular,  though  a  little  varied 
in  the  drapery  and  attitude,  seem  all  copied 
from  the  same  original.  His  Childe  Harold, 
his  Giaour,  Conrad,  Lara,  Manfred,  Cain,  sua 
Lucifer — are  all  one  individual.  There  is  the 
same  varnish  of  voluptuousness  on  the  sur- 
face— the  same  canker  of  misanthropy  at  the 
core,  of  all  he  touches.  He  cannot  draw  the 
changes  of  many-coloured  life,  nor  transpoit 
himself  into  the  condition  of  the  infinitely  di- 
versified characters  by  whom  a  stage  should 
be  peopled.  The  very  intensity  of  his  feel- 
ings— the  loftiness  of  his  views — the  pride  of 
his  nature  or  his  genius — withhold  him  from 
this  identification ;  so  that  in  personating  the 
heroes  of  the  scene,  he  does  Fittie  but  repeat 
himself.  It  would  be  better  for  him,  we 
think,  if  it  were  otherwise.  We  are  sure  it 
would  be  better  for  his  readers.  He  would 
get  more  fame,  and  things  of  far  more  worth 
than  fame,  if  he  would  condescend  to  a  more 
extended  and  cordial  sympathy  with  his  fel- 
low-creatures; and  we  snould  have  more 
variety  of  fine  poetry,  and,  at  all  events,  bet- 
ter tragedies.  We  have  no  business  to  read 
him  a  homily  on  the  sinfulness  of  pride  and 
uncharity ;  but  we  have  a  right  to  say,  that 
it  ai^es  a  poorness  of  genius  to  keep  always 
to  the  same  topics  and  persons;  and  that  toe 
world  will  weary  at  last  of  the  most  energetlo 
pictures  of  misanthropes  and  madmen-^ut* 
Jaws  and  their  mistresses ! 

A  man  gifted  as  he  is,  when  he  aspires  at 
dramatic  fame,  should  emulate  the  greatest 
of  dramatists.  Let  Lord  Byron  then  think 
of  Shakespeare — and  consider  what  a  noble 
range  of  character,  what  a  freedom  from  man- 
nerism and  egotism,  there  is  in  him!  How 
much  he  seems  to  have  studied  nature ;  how 
Httle  to  have  thought  about  himself;  how 
seldom  to  have  repeated  or  glanced  rack  at 
his  own  most  successful  inventions!  Why 
indeed  should  he?  Nature  was  still  open 
before  him,  and  inexhaustible ;  and  the  fresh- 
ness and  variety  that  still  delight  his  readers, 
must  have  haa  constant  atractions  for  him- 
self.    T«ke  his  Hamlet,  for  instance.    What 


m  character  is  there  !--h»w  full  of  Uiooght 
and  refinement,  and  fancy  and  individuality ! 
'*How  infinite  in  faculties!  In  form  and 
motion  how  express  and  admirable!  The 
beauty  of  ihe  universe,  the  paragon  of  ani- 
mals I"  Yet  close  the  play,  and  we  meet  with 
hira  no  more — neither  in  the  author's  other 
works,  nor  any  where  else !  A  conunon 
uthor  who  had  hit  upon  such  a  character, 
would  have  d lagged  it  in  at  every  turn,  and 
worn  it  to  very  tatters.  Sir  John  Falstafi", 
again,  is  a  world  of  wit  and  humour  in  him- 
self. But  except  in  the  two  parts  of  Henry 
IV.,  there  would  have  been  no  trace  of  such 
a  being^  had  not  the  author  been  '^ordered 
to  contmue  him"  in  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor.  He  is  not  the  least  lixe  Benedick, 
or  Mercutio,  or  Sir  Toby  Belch,  or  any  of  the 
other  witty  and  jovial  personages  of  the  same 
author — nor  are  they  like  each  other.  Othello 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  powerful  in- 
rentionfi  on  the  stage.  But  when  the  play 
closes,  we  hear  no  more  of  him  1  The  poet's 
creation  comes  no  more  to  life  again^  under  a 
fictitious  name,  than  the  real  man  would  have 
done.  Lord  Byron  in  Shakespeare's  place, 
would  have  peopled  the  world  with  olaclc 
Othellos !  What  mdieations  are  there  of  Lear 
in  any  of  his  earlier  plays?-  What  traces  of 
it  in  any  that  he  wrote  afterwams?  None.  It 
might  nave  been  written  by  any- other  man, 
he  is  so  little  conscious  of  it.  He  never  once 
returns  to  that  huge  sea  of  sorrow ;.  but  has 
left  it  standing  by  itself,  shoreless  and  un- 
approachable !  who  else  could  have  afiibrded 
not  to  have  "  drowned  the  stage  with  tears" 
from  such  a  source  1  Bui  we  must  break 
away  from  Shakespeare,  and  come  at  last  to 
the  work  before  us. 

In  a  very  brief  preface,  Lord  Byron  renews 
his  protest  a^inst  looking  upon  any  of  his 
l^ys,  as  having  been  composed  '<  with  the 
most  remote  view  to  the  sta^e  " — ^and,  at  the 
same  time,  testifies  in  beheSf  of  the  unities^ 
as  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  drama — 
according  to  what  "  was,  till  lately,  the  law 
of  literature  throughout  the  world,  and  is  still 
so,  in  the  more  civilised  parts  of  it."  We 
do  not  think  those  opinions  very  consistent ; 
and  we  think  that  neither  of  them  could  pos- 
sibly find  favour  with  a  person  whose  genius 
had  a  truly  dramatic  character.  We  should 
as  soon  expect  an  orator  to  compose  a  speech 
altogether  unfit  to  be  spoken.  A  drama  is 
not  merely  a  diak>gue,  but  an  action:  and 
necessarily  supposes  that  something  is  to 
pass  before  the  eyes  of  assembled  spectators. 
Whatever  is  peculiar  to  its  written  part, 
should  derive  its  peculiarity  from  this  con- 
sideration. Its  style  should  be  throughout 
an  accompaniment  to  action — and  should  be 
calculated  to  excite  the  emotions^  and  keep 
alive  the  attention,  of  gazing  multitudes.  It 
an  author  does  not  bear  this  continually  in 
his  mind,  and  does  not  write  in  the  ideal 
presence  of  an  eager  and  diversified  assem- 
blage, he  may  be  a  poet  perhaps,  but  as- 
suredly he  never  will  be  a  dramatist.  If 
Lord  Byron  really  does  not  wish  to  impreg- 
nate his  elaborate  scenes  with  the  hying 


spirit  of  tbe  dcainap— if  he  ha«  na  banliei^M 

alter  stafi;e-efiect — if  he  is  not  haunted  witfi 
the  visible  presentment  of  the  persons  he  ham 
created — ^if,  in  setting  down  a  vehement  in* 
vective,  he  does  not  fancy  the  tone  in  which 
Mr.  Kean  would  deliver  it,  and  auticlpaie  iha 
long  applauses  of  the  pit.  then  he  may  be 
sure  'that  neither  his  feehngs  nor  his  genius 
are  in  unison  with  the  stage  at  all.  i^niy, 
then,  should  he  afifect  the  form^  without  tJSs 
power  of  tragedy  1  He  mav^  indeed,  produce 
a  mystery  like  Cain,  or  a  iar  sweeter  yiaioc^ 
like  Manfred,  w^ithout  subjecting  himself  tm 
the  censure  of  legitimate  critit^ism :  But  i£ 
with  a  regular  subject  before  him,  capable  of 
all  the  strength  and  graces  of  the  drama,  he 
does  not  feel  himself  able  or  willing  to  draw 
forth  its  resources  so  as  to  afiect  an  audience 
with  terror  and  delight,  he  is  not  the  man  we 
want — and  his  time  and  talents  are  wasted 
here.  Didactic  reasoning  and  eloquent  de- 
scription will  not  compensate,  in  a  play,  for  » 
dearth  of  dramatic  spirit  and  invention :  Zi»i, 
besides,  sterling  sense  and  poetry,  as  S';.;h. 
ought  to  stand  by  themselves,  without  tlw 
unmeaning  mockery  of  a  dramatis  persona. 

As  to  Lord  Byron's  pretending  to  set  up  the 
Unities  at  this  time  of  day,  as  "  the  law  of 
literature  throughout  the  world,"  it  is  mere 
caprice  and  contradiction.  He,  if  ever  man 
was,  is  a  law  to  himself — "a  chartered  liber- 
tine;"— and  now,  wnen  he  is  tired  of  this 
unbridled  licence,  he  wants  to  do  penance 
within  the  Unities  I  This  certainly  looks  very 
like  afifectation ;  or^  if  there  is  any  thing  sin- 
cere in  it,  the  motive  must  be,  thLt,  by  get- 
ting rid  of  so  much  story  and  action,  in  order 
to  simplify  the  plot  and  brine  it  within  the 
prescrioed  limits,  he  may  fill  up  the  blank 
spaces  with  long  discussions,  and  have  nearly 
ail  the  talk  to  himself !  For  ourselves,  we 
will  confess  that  we  have  had  a  considerable 
coBtempt  for  those  same  Unities^  ever  since 
we  read  Dennis'  Criticism  on  Cato  in  our 
boyhood—except  indeed  the  unity  of  action, 
which  Lord  Byron  does  not  appear  to  set 
much  store  by.  Dr,  Johnson,  we  conceive^ 
has  pretty  well  settled  this  question :  and  if 
Lord  Byron  chooses  to  grapple  with  him.  he 
will  find  that  it  requires  a  stronger  arm  tnan 
that  with  which  he  puts  down  our  Laureates. 
We  shall  only  add,  that  when  the  moden^ 
tie  themselves  down  to  write  tragedies  of  this 
same  length,  and  on  the  same  simple  plan,  in 
other  respects,  with  those  of  Sopnocfes  and 
iBschylus,  we  shall  not  object  to  their  adher- 
ing to  the  Unities :  for  there  can.  in  that  case, 
be  no  sufficient  inducement  for  violating  them. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  we  hold  that  English 
dramatic  poetry  soars  above  the  Unities,  jnst  as 
the  imagination  does.  The  only  pretence  for 
insisting  on  them  is,  that  we  suppose  the 
stage  itself  to  be,  actually  tuid  reall>^  the 
very  ^t  on  which  a  given  action  is  petoim 
ed  I  and,  if  so,  this  space  cannot  be  removed 
to  another.  But  the  supposition  is  manifestly 
quite  contrary  to  truth  and  experience.  The 
stage  is  considered  merely  as  a  place  in  which 
any  given  action  ad  libitutn  may  be  perfona- 
ed }  and  accordingly  may  be  shifteo,  an^  m 
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W(i**hi  imagination,  as  often  as  the  action  re- 
fctiys  it.  Tbat  any  writer  should  ever  have 
iiwifited  on  such  an  unity  as  thiS)  must  appear 
■ufficientlv  preposterous;  but,  that  the  defence 
af  it  should  be  taken  up  by  an  author  whose 
plays  are  never  to  be  acted  at  all,  and  which, 
therefore,  have  nothing  more  than  a  nominal 
reference  to  any  stage  or  locality  whatever, 
must  strike  one  as  absolutely  incredible. 

It  so  happens,  however,  that  the  disadvan- 
tage, and,  in  troth,  absurdity  of  sacrificing 
higher  objects  to  a  formality  of  this  kind,  is 
gtrikingly  displayed  in  one  of  these  dramas — 
TipLE  IVo  FoscAKi.  The  whole  interest  here 
turns  upon  the  jrounger  of  them  havine  re- 
turned from  banishment,  in  defiance  oi  the 
law  and  its  consequences,  from  an  unconcmer- 
able  longing  after  his  native  country.  Now, 
ihb  only  way  to  have  made  this  sentiment 
palpable,  the  practicable  foundation  of  stu- 
pendous sufferings,  would  have  been,  to  have 
E resented  him  to  the  audience  wearing  out 
is  heart  in  exile — and  forming  his  resolution 
to  return,  at  a  distance  from  his  country,  or 
hovering,  in  excruciating  suspense,  witnin 
sight  of  its  borders.  We  might  then  have 
eau^t  some  glimpse  of  thp  nature  of  his 
motives,  and  of  so  extraordinary  a  character. 
But  as  tnis  would  have  been  contrary  to  one 
of  the  Unities,  we  iirst  meet  with  him  led  from 
^'  the  Question,"  and  afterwards  taken  back 
to  it  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  or  clinging  to  the 
dongeon-wallsof  his  native  city,  and  expiring 
from  his  dread  of  leaving  them;  and  there- 
fore feel  more  wonder  than  s}'mpathy,  when 
we  are  told  in  a  Jeremiad  of  wilful  lamenta- 
tions, that  these  agonising  consequences  have 
resulted,  not  from  guilt  or  disaster,  but  merely 
from  the  intensity  of  his  love  for  nis  country. 
But  we  must  now  look  at  the  other  Trage- 
dies f  and  on  turning  again  to  Sardanapalus, 
we  are  half  inclined  to  repent  of  the  severity 
•f  some  of  our  preceding  remarks,  or  to  own 
at  least  that  they  are  not  strictly  applicable 
to  this  performance.    It  is  a  worx  beyond  all 

auestion  of  great  beauty  and  power;  and 
lough  the  heroine  has  many  traits  in  c<nn- 
mon  with  the  Medoras  and  Gulnares  of  Lord 

Sron's  undramatic  poetry,  the  hero  must  be 
owed  to  be  a  new  character  in  his  hands. 
He  has,  indeed,  the  scorn  of  war,  and  glory, 
and  priestcraft,  aAd  regular  morality,  which 
distinguishes  tne  rest  of  his  Lordship's  favour- 
ites; but  he  has  no  misanthropy,  and  very 
little  pride— and  may  be  regarded,  on  the 
whole,  as  one  of  the  most  traly  good-hu- 
moured, amiable,  and  respectable  voluptuaries 
to  whom  we  have  ever  oeen  presented.  In 
this  conception  of  his  character,  the  author 
-  has  very  wisely  followed  nature  and  fancy 
rather  than  history.  His  Sardanapahis  is  not 
an  effeminate,  worn-out  debauchee,  with  shat* 
tered  nerves  and  exhausted  senses,  the  slave 
of  indolence  and  vicious  habits ;  but  a  sao* 
goSne  votary  of  pleasure,  a  princely  epicure, 
mclulgmg,  revelling  in  boundless  luxury  while 
he  <ten,  but  with  a  soul  so  inured  to  volup- 
loeiiflnesS)  so  saturated  with  deli^^ts,  tint 

Siin  and  danger,  when  they  come  uncalled 
r,  gite  him  neither  oonoem  nor  diead; 
41 


and  he  goes  forth,  fh>m  tht)  banquet  to  file 
battle,  as  to  a  dance  or  measure,  attired  hj 
the  Graces,  and  with  youth,  jov,  and  love  for 
his  guides.  He  dallies  with  fiellona  aa  her 
bridegroom — ^for  his  sport  and  jMistime ;  and 
the  spear  or  fan,  the  shield  or  shining  mirror| 
become  his  hands  equally  well.  He  enjoys 
hfe,  in  short,  and  triumphs  over  death ;  and 
whether  in  prosperous  or  adverse  circum> 
stances,  his  soul  smiles  out  superior  to  evil. 
The  Epicurean  philosophy  of  Sardanapalus 
gives  him  a  fine  opportunity,  in  his  confer- 
ences with  his  stem  and  confidential  adviser, 
Salemenes,  to*  contrast  his  own  imputed  and 
fatal  vices  of  ease  and  love  of  pleasure  with 
the  boasted  virtues  of  his  predecessors.  War 
and  Conauest ;  and  we  majr  as  well  begin 
with  a  snort  specimen  of  this  characteristic 
discussion.  Salemenes  is  brother  to  the  ne- 
glected queen ;  and  the  controveray  originates 
in  the  monarch's  allusion  to  her. 


"  Sard.    Thou  ihink'st  that  I  have  wron^'d  the 
queen:  is't  not  Bof 

Sole,  Think  !  Thou  hast  wrongM  her ! 

Sard,  Paitenee,  prince,  and  bear  nr. 

She  has  all  power  and  splendour  of  her  8tation» 
Respect,  the  luielase  ot  Aaeyria'a  beira*^ 
The  homage  and  ibe  appanage  of  aovereignty. 
I  married  her,  aa  monarchs  wed— ^or  atate. 
And  loved  her,  aa  moat  husbands  love  their  wrrei. 
If  she  or  thou  supposedat  I  could  link  me 
Like  a  Chaldean  peaaant  to  his  mate. 
Ye  knew  nor  me»  nor  monarchs,  nor  mankind. 

iSoie.  I  pray  thee,  change  the  theme ;  my  bkMMl 
diadaina 
Complaint,  and  Salemenes*  dster  seeks  not 
Beluetant  love,  even  from  Assyria's  lord  ! 
Nor  would  she  deign  to  accept  divided  pasaion 
With  foreign  strumpets  and  Ionian  alavea. 
The  queen  ia  sileBt. 

Sard.  And  why  not  her  brother  t 

Saie.  I  only  echo  thee  the  voice  of  empires. 
Which  he  who  long  neglects  not  long  will  govern. 

Sard.  The  ungrateful  and  ungracious  skves! 
they  murmur 
Because  I  have  not  shed  their  blood,  nor  led  Uiem 
To  dry  into  the  deaert'a  dust  by  myriads. 
Or  whiten  with  their  bones  the  bankb  of  Gangea ; 
Nor  decimated  them  with  savage  laws. 
Nor  sweated  them  to  build  up  pyramids, 
Or  Babylonian  walls. 

Saie.  Yet  these  are  trophies 

More  worthy  of  a  people  and  their  prince 
Than  aonsa,  and  lutes,  and  foasia,  and  concubines, 
And  lavisn'd  treasures,  and  contemned  viriuea. 

Sard,  Oh !  for  mv  trophies  I  have  founded  dtiest 
There's  Tarsus  ana  Anchialus,  both  buili 
In  one  day— what  could  that  blood>loving  bel'laiiie. 
My  martial  grandam,  chaaie  Semiramis, 
Do  more-^ezcept  destroy  them  t 

Sole*  'Tis  most  ^rwt  $ 

I  own  thy  merit  in  those  founded  cities, 
Built  for  a  whim,  recorded  with  averse 
Which  shameaboth  them  and  theetocomine  agea 

Sard.  Shame  me!  By  Baal,  the  cities,  tbxmfjk 
well  built. 
Are  not  more  goodly  than  the  verse !    Say  what 
Thou  wilt  agaioat  the  truth  of  that  brie5  reco.-d. 
Why,  those  few  lines  contain  the  history 
Of  all  thinga  human ;  hear—'  Sardanopalua 
The- king,  and  Son  of  Anacyndaraxes, 
In  one  day  built  Anchialns  and  Tusus. 
Eat,  drink,  and  love  I  the  real's  not  worth  a  fillip. 

Sale.  A  worthy  moral,  and  a  wise  inscription. 
For  a  king  to  put  up  before  his  suhiecta ! 

Sard.  Oh,  thou  wouldst  have  me  doubtless  ad 


.  Qbff  til*  kiag'  oo»iri3bMto  to  U«  cmnirv— 
Eecruii  hU  phalanz— «piU  your  blood  »t  bidding-* 
Fall  down  and  worship,  or  get  up  and  toil.* 
Or  thus — *  Sardaoapaliia  on  this  spot 
Blew  fii'ty  thousand  of  hit  eiwinies. 
TImw  are  ibeir  sepulchrep,  and  thia  bia  trophy.' 
I  leave  such  things  to  conquerors ;  enough 
For  me,  if  I  can  make  my  aul^ecis  feel 
The  wei^bt  of  human  misery  less,  and  glide 
Cn^roaning  to  the  tomb;  I  take  no  licence 
IpThich  I  deny  to  them.    We  all  are  men. 
SaU.  Thy  aires  have  been  revered  aa  god»— 
&in{.  In  duat 

Ami  death— wbeie  they  are  neither  goda  nor  iDen« 
Talk  not  of  such  to  me  !  the  worms  are  gods ; 
At  least  I  hey  banqueted  upon  your^oda, 
And  died  for  lack  of  farther  nutriment. 
Th<»e  goda  were  merely  men ;  look  to  their  iaene— 
I  feel  a  thousand  mortal  things  about  me, 
But  nothing  flodiike— -unleas  it  may  be 
The  thing  which  you  condemn,  a  dispostlioa 
To  love  and  to  be  merciful ;  to  pardon 
The  follies  of  my  species,  and  (ihai*s  human) 
To  be  indulgent  to  my  own." — pp.  18—^1. 

Bttt  the  chief  charm  and  vivifying  angel  of 
the  piece  is  MTaRHi.  the  Greek  slave  of  Sar- 
.  danapalufl — a  beautiful,  heroic,  devoted,  and 
ethereal  being — ^in  love  with  the  geneiona 
wmI  inlatuated  monarch— ashamed  of  loving 
a  barbarian — and  usinff  all  her  influenoe  over 
him  to  ennoble  as  well  as  to  adom  his  exist- 
ence, and  to  arm  him  against  the  terrors  of 
its  dose.  Her  volupluousuess  is  that  of  the 
heart — ^her  heroism  of  the  affections.  If  the 
part  she  takes  in  the  dialogue  be  sometimes 
too  snbdaed  and  submissive  for  the  lofty 
daring  of  her  character,  it  is  still  such  as 
might  become  a  Greek  slave — a  lovely  Ionian 
girl,  in  whom  the  love  of  liberty  and  the 
scorn  of  death,  was  tempered  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  what  she  regarded  as  a  degrading 
nation,  and  an  inward  sense  of  fitness  and 
decorom  with  reference  to  her  condition.  The 
development  of  this  character  and  its  coa* 
sequences  form  so  material  a  part  of  the  play, 
that  most  of  the  citations  with  which  we  shaU 
illustrate  our  abstract  of  it  will  be  found  to 
bear  upon  it. 

Salemenea.  in  the  interview  to  which  we 
have  just  alluded,  had  driven  "the  Ionian 
minion"  from  the  royal  presence  by  his  re- 
proaehes.  After  his  departure,  the  Monarch 
again  recalls  his  favourite,  and  reports  to  her 
tne  warning  he  had  received.  Her  answer 
lets  us  at  once  into  the  nobleness  and  delicacy 
of  her  character. 

"ilfvr.  He  did  well. 

Sard.  And  sav'aC  O^u  aof 

Thou  whom  he  spum*d  sq  harsniy,  and  now  dared 
Drive  from  our  presence  with  his  savage  jeers, 
And  made  thee  weep  and  blush  f 

itfyr.  Iskimlddohatk 

More  frequently  !  and  he  did  well  to  call  me 
Back  to  my  duty.    But  thou  apakest  of  perfl— 
Peril  to  thee — 

Sard.  Ay,  from  dark  plots  and  snares 

From  Medes^-and  discontented  troops  and  nationa. 
I  know  not  what — a  labyrinth  of  thing»— 
A  maze  of  mntterM  threats  and  myaferies : 
Thou  know*8t  the  man — it  is  his  usual  custom, 
fint  he  is  honesis  Come,  we'll  think  no  more  on't— 
B^itt  of  the  midnight  festival. 
^^yr-  'Tie  lima 

Jo  *"\nX**^  ■"?***  "^^  festivala.    Thou  hast  not 
Bpum'd  Ua  aage  cautions  f 

^i«^  What  f-and  dost  thsu  fear  t 


A  slave,  and  wherefore  should  I  dread  my  ftcsdoos  f 
Surd,  Then  wherefore  dost  thou  turn  so  pale  f 
Jtf yr.  •  I  kive-^ 

Surd'  And  do  not  If    I  leve  thee  for— far  more 
Than  either  the  brief  life  or  the  %vide  realm. 
Which,  it  may  be,  are  menaced :  yet  I  blanch  not. 
Jtfyr.  When  he  who  is  their  ruler 

Forgets  himself,  will  they  remember  him  f 
Sard.  Myrrba! 

Myr.  FrowD  not  apon  me :  you  have  amiied 
Too  often  on  me,  not  to  make  thoee  frovfoa 
Bitterer  to  bear  than  any  punishment 
Which  they  may  augur.—lCing,  lam  yoorsubjeet ! 
Master,  I  am  yuur  slave !  Man,  I  have  loved  you  !-* 
Loved  you,  I  know  not  by  what  fatal  weakneaa, 
Ahhougb  a  Graek,  and  bom  a  foe  to  mooarchs— 
A  slave,  and  hating  fettere— an  Ionian, 
And,  therefore,  when  I  bve  a  stranger,  more 
Degraded  by  that  passion  than  by  chains ! 
Still  I  have  loved  you.    If  that  love  were  strong 
Enough  to  overcome  all  former  nature, 
ShaU  It  not  claim  the  privilege  to  save  yoe  I 

iSor^  Sane  me,  my  beauty  1    Thou  art  very  liuft 
And  what  I  aeek  of  tbee  ia  love — not  aafety. 
Myr.  And  without  love  where  dwella  aecority  f 
Sard,  I  speak  of  woman's  love. 
Myr.  The  very  firat 

Of  human  life  must  spring  from  woman'a  breaat ; 
Your  first  small  words  ore  taught  you  Iroro  ber  tips. 
Your  first  tears  ^uench'd  by  her,  and  your  wel 

aigba 
Too  often  breathed  out  in  a  woman's  hearing, 
When  men  have  shrunk  from  the  ignoble  care 
Of  watching  the  last  hour  of  him  who  led  them. 

Sard,  My  eloquent  Ionian !  thou  speak'at  mamc ! 
The  very  coorua  of  the  tragic  aong 
I  have  beard  thee  talk  of  aa  the  fovonrite  pastime 
Of  ihy  far  father-land.  Nay,  weep  not^-calm  thee. 
Myr,  I  weep  not — But  I  pray  thee,  do  not  speal| 
About  my  fathers,  or  their  land ! 

Sard,  Yet  oft 

Tlum  speakest  of  them. 

Myr.  True— true !  oonstant  thonglit 

Will  overflow  in  words  unconsciottsly ; 
Bui  ipJkem  another  apeak*  of  Greece,  it  waumJa  «|e. 
Sard.  Well,  then,  how  wouldsl  ihou  $ave  me,  m 
thou  saidst  f  [founders. 

Myr.  Look   to   the  annals  of  thine  empire*a 
Sard.  They  are  so  blotted  over  with  blood,  1 
cannot.  [ed. 

Bat  what  wouldst  have  f  the  empire  hoe  hem  fooiid* 
1  cannot  go  on  multiplying  empires. 
Myr,  Preserve  thine  own. 
Sard,  At  least  I  will  enjoy  it. 

Come,  Myrrha,  let  us  on  to  the  Euphrates ; 
The  hour  invites,  the  galley  is  prepared* 
And  the  pavilion,  deck'd  for  our  return. 
In  fit  adornment  for  ihe  evening  banquet. 
Shall  blaze  with  beauty  and  with  light,  until 
It  seems  unto  the  stars  which  are  above  us 
Itself  an  opposite  atar ;  and  we  will  ait 
Crown'd  with  fresh  flowera  like 
Myr.  Victims* 

Sard.  No,  like  soveveigney 

The  ahepherd  kinga  of  patriarchal  timea. 
Who  knew  no  brignter  gems  than  summer  wreaths. 
And  none  but  tearless  triumphs.    Let  us  oh." 

pp.  31— 36. 

The  second  act,  which  contains  the  detatle 
of  the  conspiracy  of  Arbaces^  its  deteetion  by 
the  vigilance  of  Salamenes,  aod  the  too  nwio 
and  basty  forgiveness  of  the  rebels  by  the 
King,  is.  on  the  whole,  heavy  and  anintereet* 
ing.  Early  in  the  third  act,  the  royal  bfta« 
qnet  is  disturbed  by  sudden  tidiaffi  of  tre% 
eon  and  revolt ;  and  then  the  reveller  blw»w 
OQt  into  the  hero,  and  the  Graek  blood  o4 
M|ndia  moanle  to  its  ptioper  oOo^l     X^ 
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fftBowing  |ftf0ige9«rt  striking. 
•»» 

"  Princo  Salemenea  doth  implort  the  king 
To  arm  himself,  although  bat  tor  a  moment, 
And  ahow  Iriinaelf  anto  the  aoldiera:  bis 
Sal^  praaenee  in  this  inatant  might  do  aaora 
Thtn  hMtf  can  do  ia  hif  kMhalf. 

Sard.  What,  ho! 

My  armour  there. 

jHyr,  And  wilt  ihou  f 

SaT^.  Witllnotf 

Uo,  tliera  I^Bat  asek  not  for  the  buokler ;  *tis 
Too  heavy  :— a  li»ht  cuiraas  and  my  eword. 

Myr,  How  I  do  love  thee ! 

Sard.  I  ne'er  doubted  iu 

Myr,  But  now  I  know  ihee. 

Sard,  (arming  kimtelf) 
Give  me  the  cmraas — ao :  my  baldrie !  now 
My  aword :  I  had  forgot  the  helm,  where  ia  It  f 
Th$t*«  well— DO,  'tie  loo  heavy :  you  miaiaka,  UK 
It  waa  not  ihia  I  ineant,  but  that  which  bean 
A  diadem  around  iu 

Sfero.  Sire,  I  deem*d 

That  too  conapicaona  from  the  precioua  alonea 
To  riek  your  aacred  brow  beneath— and,  troat  me. 
This  is  of  better  metal  though  leaa  rich. 

Sat^  Youdeem'd!  Areyovtootutn'danbelt 
Fellow ! 
Tour. part  is  to  obey :  return,  and— n<^— 
It  ia  too  late — ^I  will  go  forth  without  it 

Sfero.  At  least  yretJ  thia. 

Sard.  Wear  Caacaaoa !  why,  'tia 

A  mountain  on  my  tempiea. 
Mvrrha,  retire  unto  a  place  of  safety. 
Why  went  you  not  forth  with  the  other  damsek  t 

3fyr.  Because  my  place  is  here. 

I  dare  all  things 
Rxeept  survive  what  I  have  loved,  to  be 
A  rebei'a  booty :  forth,  and  do  your  bravest.*' 

pp.  65—89. 

The  noise  of  the  conflict  now  reaches  her 
in  doubtful  clamour;  and  a  soldier  comes  in, 
of  whom  she  asks  how  the  King  bears  him- 
self—and is  answered, 

"  AIL  Like  a  king.    I  mvst  Imd  Sfero, 

And  bring  him  a  new  apear  and  his  own  belnwt. 
He  fights  till  now  bare-headed,  and  by  far 
Too  much  exposed.    The  soldiers  knew  his  face, 
And  the  foe  too ;  and  in  the  moon*s  broad  light, 
Ifia  ailk  tiara  and  his  flowing  hair 
Make  him  fc  mark  too  royal     Every  arrow 
Is' pointed  at  the  fair  hair  and  fair  feauiraa, 
And  the  broad  fillet  which  crowna  both. 
The  king !  the  king  fights  as  he  revels. 

Myr.  'Tia  no  dishonour — DO^ 

*Tis  no  dishonour !  to  have  loved  thia  man. 
I  almoet  wish  now,  what  I  never  wish*d 
Before,  that  he  were  Grecian.    If  Alcides 
Were  shamed  in  wearing  Lydian  Omphala'a 
She-garb,  and  wielding  her  vile  diaiaff;  surely 
He,  who  aprings  up  a  Jlerculcs  at  once, 
Nurs'd  in  efleminaie  arts  from  youth  to  manhood, 
And  rushes  from  the  banquet  to  the  battle, 
As  though  it  were  a  bed  of  love,  deserves 
That  a  Greek  girl  should  be  hie  paramour, 
And  a  Greek  bard  hie  minstrel,  a  Greek  tomb 
Hia  roonumeDi!*''— pp.  99,  93« 

Soon  after,  she  rtfshes  out  in  agony  to  meet 
the  fate  that  seeofi^d  impending.  The  King^ 
however,  bv  his  darbg  valour,  restores  the 
fortune  of  the  fight ;  and  returns,  with  all  his 
train,  to  the  palace.  The  scene  that  ensues 
is  velry  masterly  and  characteristic.  Turning 
tp  Myrrha — 

"  Know*8t  thon,  my  brather,  where  I  Ughwd  om 


firis.  Herih«wlih«ieochsri 

Like  frighten' d  anteh>pes. 

Sard.  No !    Like  the  dam 

Of  the  young  lion,  femininely  raging. 
She  urged  on,  whh  her  voice  and  gesture,  and 
Her  floating  hair  and  flashing  eyes,  the  soldiera 
In  the  pursuit. 

Saie.  Indeed! 

Sard.  Ton  see,  this  night 

Made  warriors  of  more  than  me.  I  paused 
To  look  upon  her,  and  her  kindled  cheek ; 
Her  large  black  eyes,  that  flash'd  throogh  hm 

Ipnff  hair 
As  it  streamed  o*er  her ;  her  blue  veins  that  rote 
Along  her  meet  transparent  brow ;  her  noetrll 
Dilated  from  iia  symmetry ;  her  lips 
Apart ;  her  voice  that  clove  througn  aH  the  din,    . 
Aa  a  luie'a  pierceth  through  the  cjrmbal's  clash, 
Jarr*d  but  not  drown*d  by  the  lood  brattling ;  her 
Waved  arms,  more  dasziing  with  their  own  bom 

whiteness 
Than  the  steel  her  hand  held,  which  she  caught  on 
From  a  dead  soldier's  grasp ;  all  these  things  oiaoa 
Her  seem  unto  the  troops  a  prophetess 
Of  victory,  or  Victory  herself 
Come  down  to  hail  us  hers. 

Sale,  (m  reiiring.)  Myrrha ! 

Mwr.  Prince. 

Sale.  You  have  shown  a  soul  to-night. 

Which,  were,  he  not  my  sister's  lord— ^nl  tmw 
I  have  no  time :  thou  loy'st  the  king  t 

Myr.  1  love 

Sardanaparas. 

SaU.  But  wouMst  have  him  king  still  f 

Myr.  I  would  not*  have  him  leaa  than  what  he 
should  be. 

SaU.  Well,  then,  to  have  him  king,  and  yovrs, 
and  all 
He  should,  or  should  not  be ;  to  have  him  low, 
Let  him  not  sink  back  into  luxury. 
You  have  more  power  upon  hia  spirit  than 
Wisdom  within  these  walla,  or  fierce  rebellion 
Raging  without :  look  well  that  he  relapse  not* 
[Exit  Sauembnib* 

Sard.  Msrrrha  1  what,  at  whispers 
With  my  stem  brother  f    I  shall  aoon  he  iealooft  a 

Myr.  (imiling.)  You  have  cause,  sire ;  £»ron  the 
earth  there  brealhea  not 
A  man  more  worthy  of  a  woman'a  love— 
A  soldier's  trust— a  subject's  reverence— 
A  kina's  esteem — the  whole  world's  admiration ! 

Sard.  Praiae  him,  but  not  so  warmly.  I  must  not 
Hear  thoae  sweet  lips  grow  eloouent  in  aught 
That  throws  me  into  the  shade;  yet  you 
truth."— pp.  100^105. 


After  this,  there  is  an  useless  and  tmnatnral 
seene  with  the  Qneen,  -whose  foodiiess  her 
erring  husband  meets  with  great  kindness 
and  remorse.  It  is  carefully,  out  rather  tedi- 
ously written  ]  and  ends,  a  great  deal  too  long 
after  it  ought  to  have  enofed,  by  Saiemenep 
cairying  off  his  sister  in  a  fit 

The  fifth  act  gives,  lather  laneuidlyy  the 
consummation  of  the  rebellion,  balemenes 
is  slain ;  and  the  King,  in  soite  of  a  desperate 
resistance,  driven  back  to  nis  palace  and  its 
cardens.  He  then  distributes  Lis  treasure  to 
nis  friends,  and  forces  them  to  embark  on  the 
river,  which  is  still  open  for  their  escape; 
only  requiring,  as  the  last  service  of  his  faith- 
ful veteran^  that  they  should  build  up  a  huge 
pile  of  ooroDustibles  around  the  throne  in  his 

Sresence-chamber,  and  leave  him  there  with 
f yrrha  alone ;  and  commanding  them,  when 
they  bad  cleared  the  city  with  their  galleys, 
to  sound  their  trumpets  as  a  si|;nal  of  safety. 
We  flhail  close  our  extracts  with  a  few  frag* 


inof  of  the  fiihl  w&Ub.    This  is  his  fitte- 
well  to  the  troops. 

^  Sard.  My  beil !  my  last  friends ! 

Lei's  not  «nnian  each  oiner— part  at  once : 
All  farewelU  altould  be  audden,  when  for  erer, 
Else  they  make  an  eternity  of  momentSt 
And  clog  I  he  last  sad  aanda  of  life  with  tears. 
Hence,  and  be  happy :  trust  me,  I  am  not 
•New  to  be  pitied  ;  or  far  more  for  what 
la  past  than  present  j—for  the  future,  *tis 
Jn  the  hands  of  the  deities,  if  such  [welL 

There  be :  1  shall  know  soon.    Farewell — fare- 
[Exeuni  Pan  ia  and  Soldierg, 

Myr,  These  men  were  honest:  It  is  comfort  still 
That  our  last  looks  should  be  on  loving  faces,    [me ! 

Sard^  And  lately  ones,  my  beautiful !— ^ut  bear 
If  at  this  moment.  Tor  we  now  are  on 
The  brink,  thou  feeKst  an  inward  shrinking  from 
This  leap  through  6ame  into  the  future,  aay  it : 
1  shall  not  love  thee  less ;  nay,  perhaps  more, 
For  yiekling  to  thy  nature :  and  there's  time 
Yet  for  thee  to  escape  hence. 

Myr.  Shall  I  light 

One  of  the  torches  which  lie  heap'd  beneath 
The  ever-burning  lamp  that  burns  without. 
Before  Baal's  shrine,  in  the  adjoining  hall  t 

Sard.  Do  90.    Is  that  thy  answer  f 

Myr.  Thou  ahalt  aee."— pp.  163, 163. 

There  is  then  a  long  invocation  to  the 
shades  of  his  ancestors ;  at  the  end  of  which, 
Myrrha  returns  with  a  lighted  torch  and  a 
cap  of  wine--«iid  says, 

**Lo! 
Fvo  lit  the  lamp  which  lights  us  to  the  stars. 

Sard.  And  the  cup  f 

Afyr.  *Ti8  my  country's  custom  to 

Make  a  libstion  to  the  gods. 

Sard,  And  mine 

To  make  libations  amongst  men.    I've  not 
Forgot  the  custom ;  and  although  alone, 
Win  drain  one  draught  in  memory  of  many 
A  joyous  banquet  past. 

Yet  pause, 
My  Myrrha !  dost  thou  truly  follow  me, 
Freely  and  fearlessly  f 

Myr.  And  dost  thou  think 

A  Greek  gnl  dare  not  do  for  love,  that  which 
An  Indian  widow  braves  for  custom  f 

Sard.  Then 

We  but  await  the  signal. 

Myr.  It  is  long 

In  sounding. 

Sard,  Now,  farewell ;  one  last  embrace. 

Myr,  Embrace,  but  not  the  last ;  there  is  one 
more.  "       (ashes. 

Sard*  True,  the  commingling  fire  will  mix  our 

Myr.  Then  iarewell,  thou  earth ! 

And  loveliest  spot  of  earth  \fareweU  Ionia  ! 
Be  thou  still  free  and  beautihil,  and  far 
Aloof  from  desolation !    My  last  prayer        [thee  ! 
Was  for  thee,  my  last  thoughts,  save  one,  were  of 

Sard.  And  thatf 

Myr,  Is  yoora. 

{T%9  tmmpet  of  Pania  »aund9  wiihoml, 

Sard,  Hark! 

Myr.  Nawf 

Sard.  Adieu,  Assyria! 

I  loved  thee  well,  my  own,  my  fathers'  land. 
And  better  as  m)r  country  than  my  kingdom. 
I  satiated  thee  with  peace  and  joys ;  and  this 
Is  my  rsward !  and  now  I  owe  thee  nothing. 
Hot  even  a  grave.  [He  mounts  the  pOe. 

Now,  Myrrha ! 

Myr.  Art  thou  ready ! 

Antf.  As  the  torch  in  thy  crasp. 

[MTBKBA  jtrm  the  pile. 

Afjr.  'Tis  fired!  I  come. 

lAe  MTaxBA  apringe  forward  to  throw  htreeU 
imtoiheJtaiMe,  the  Curtain  fatU,*' 

pp.  164— 1f7. 


UMmng^fiae  ■»'iniMli'«t  Imtk  

drama,  which  we  take  to  be  much  the  bast  is 
the  Tolumei  we  may  be  excused  for  saying 
little  of  the  others.  "  The  two  Foscari,'^  w« 
think,  is  a  failure.  The  interest  is  foonded 
upon  feelings  so  peculiar  or  OTerstrained,  as 
to  engage  no  sympathy ;  and  the  whole  story 
turns  on  incidents  that  are  neither  pleasing 
nor  natural.  The  Younger  Foscttri  undergoes 
the  lack  twice  (once  in  the  hearing  of  tha 
audience),  merely  because  he  has  chosen  ta 
feign  himself  a  traitor,  that  he  misht  be 
brought  back  from  undeserved  banisAment, 
and  dies  at  last  of  pure  dotage  on  this  senti- 
ment; while  the  Elder  Foscari  submits,  in 
profound  and  immovable  silence,  to  this  treat- 
ment of  his  son,  lest,  by  seeming  to  feel  for 
his  unhappy  fate,  he  should  be  implicated  in 
hisguilt — ^though  he  is  supposed  guiltless. 

•riie  "IVIarino  Faliero" — ^though- raiher  more 
rifforoosly  written — ^is  scarcely  more  success* 
fuT.  The  story,  in  bo  far  as  it  is  original  in 
our  dmma,  is  extremely  improbable;  thouffhy 
like  most  other  Tory  improbable  stories,  de- 
rived from  authentic  sources:  But.  in  tha 
main,  it  is  not  original — ^being  jndeea  merely 
another  Venice  Preserved;  and  continually 
recalling,  thoufh  certainly  without  eclipsing, 
the  memory  ot  the  first.  Except  that  laffier 
is  driven  to  join  the  conspirators  by  the  natu- 
ral impulse  of  love  and  misery,  and  the  Doge 
by  a  resentment  so  outrageous  as  to  exclude 
aU  sympathy — and  that  the  diaclosure^  which 
is  produced  by  love  in  the  old  play,  m  here 
asoribed  (with  less  likelihood )  to  mere  friend- 
ship, the  ^neral  action  ana  catastrophe  of 
the  two  pieces  are  almost  identical — while, 
with  regard  to  the  writing  and  management, 
it  must  be  owned  that,  if  Lord  Byron  has  most 
sense  and  vigour,  Otway  has  by  far  the  most 
passion  and  pathos;  and  that,  though  our  new 
conspirators  are  better  orators  and  reasoneit 
than  the  ganjp^  of  Pierre  and  Reynault,  the 
tenderness  of  Belvidera  is  as  much  more 
touching,  as  it  is  more  natural  than  the  stoical 
and  selMitisfied  decorum  of  Angiolina.  Tha 
abstract,  or  aigument  of  the  piece,  is  shortly 
as  follows. 

Marino  Faliero,  Doge  of  Venice,  and  nearly 
fouracore  years  of  age,  marries  a  young  beauty 
of  the  name  of  jAoigiolina — and,  soon  after 
their  union,  a  giddy  young  nobleman,  whom 
he  had  had  occasion  to  rebuke  in  publi^  sticks 
up  some  indecent  lines  on  his  chair  of  state ; 
purporting  that  he  was  the  husband  of  a  fair 
wife,  whom  he  had  the  honour  of  keeping  for 
the  benefit  of  others.  The  Doge  having  dis- 
covered the  author  of  this  lampoon,  complains 
of  him  to  the  Senate — who,  upon  proof  of  tha 
charge,  sentence  him  to  a  month's  confine* 
ment.  The  Doge,  considering  this  as  alto- 
^ther  inadequate  to  the  reparation  of  his  in- 
jured honour,  immediately  conceives  a  most 
insane  and  unintelligible  animosity  at  the 
whole  body  of  the  nobility — and,  in  spite  of 
the  dignified  example  ana  gentle  sootning  of 
Angiouna,  puts  himself  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
spiracy, which  had  just  been  organised  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  government  by  certain 
plebeian  malecontents,  who  had 
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Kliiithl  wwmig»>nd  grigyMKeB  to  comphap  of. 
QxM  of  the  faction,  noweTer,  had  a  friend  in 
the  Senate  whom  he  wished  to  preier?e ;  and 
Soea  to  him,  on  the  eve  of  the  inaonection, 
with  words  of  warning,  which  lead  to  ita 
limely  detection.  The  Doge  and  his  aaeo- 
aiatee  are  arrested  and  brought  to  trial ;  aiMl 
the  former,  after  a  rain  intercession  from  Aih' 
ffiolinay  who  candidly  admits  the  enormity  of 
bia  guilt,  and  prays  only  for  his  life^  is  led,  in 
his  ducal  rob«&  to  the  place  where  he  was 
first  consecrated  a  sovereign,  and  there  pub- 
licly decapitated  by  the  huids  of  the  execa« 
tloner. 

We  can  afford  but  a  few  specimens  of  the 
execution.  The  following  passage,  in  which 
the  ancient  Doge,  while  uiging  his  gentle 
apoaae  to  enter  more  warmly  into  his  resent- 
ment, reminds  her  of  the  motives  that  had 
led  him  to  seek  her  alliance,  (her  father's  re- 
quest, and  his  own  desire  to  afford  her  orj^teun 
helplessness  the  highest  and  most  unsuspect- 
ed protection,)  though  not  perfectly  dramatic, 
hasfireat  sweetness  and  dignity ;  and  reminds 
us,  m  its  rich  verbosity,  of  the  moral  and 
mellifluous  parts  of  Massinger. 

**Doge.  For  love,  romantic  love,  which  in  mv 
1  knew  to  be  illusion,  and  ne*er  saw  [yooth 

Lasting,  hot  often  fitai,  it  had  been 
No  lure  for  me,  io  my  moat  passionate  days, 
And  could  not  be  so  now,  did  such  exist. 
But  such  respect,  and  mildly  paid  regard 
As  a  true  feeling  for  your  welfare,  and 
A  free  compliance  with  all  honest  wishes ; 
A  kindness  to  your  virtues,  watchfulness 
Not  shown,  but  shadowing  o'er  such  little  iiulings 
As  vouth  is  apt  in,  so  as  not  to  check 
Rashly,  but  win  you  from  them  ere  you  knew 
Tou  had  been  won,  but  thought  the  change  your 

choice ; 
A  pride  not  in  your  beauty,  but  your  conduct— 
A  trust  in  you— a  patriarcnal  love. 
And  not  a.dotin{|^  homage — friendship,  iaithr— 
Such  estimation  in  your  eyes  as  these 
Might  claim,  I  hoped  for/*— 
"  I  trusted  to  the  blood  of  Loredano 
Pore  in  your  veins;  I  trusted  to  the  soul       [you — 
God  gave  you — to  the  truths  your  father  taught 
To  your  belief  in  heaven— to  your  mild  virtues*- 
To  your  own  faith  and  honour,  for  my  own.— 


Where  liffht  thoughts  are  lurking,  or  the  vanities 
Of  worldly  pleasure  rankle  in  the  heart. 
Or  sensual  throbs  convulse  it,  well  I  know 


*Twere  hopeless  for  humanity  to  dream 
or  honesty  in  such  infected  blood, 
Alihoagh  'twere  wed  to  him  it  covete  most : 
An  incarnation  of  the  poet's  god 
In  all  his  marble-chiseli'd  beauty,  or 
The  demi-deiiy,  Alcides,  in 
His  majesty  of  superhuman  manhood. 
Would  not  suffice  to  bind  where  virtue  is  not.*' 

pp,  50—53. 

The  fourth  Act  opens  with  the  most  poeti- 
cal and  brilliantly  written  scene  in  the  play — 
though  it  is  a  soliloquy,  and  altogether  alien 
from  the  business  of  the  piece.  Lioni,  a 
yoting  nobleman,  returns  home  from  a  splen- 
did assembly,  rather  out  of  spirits;  and, 
opening  his  palace  window  for  air,  contrasts 
the  tranquillity  of  the  night  scene  which  lies 
before  him,  with  the  feverinh  turbulence  and 
flittering  enchantments  of  that  which  he  has 
jnst  quitted.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  this 
Hictiue  in  both  its  compartments.    There  is 


a  trath  and  a  hinuiaiioo  m  dw  dsscriytkaf  ol 
the  tout,  which  mark  at  onoe  the  hand  of  « 
master,  and  raise  it  to  a  very  hid^  lank  as  a 
piece  of  poetical  painting— whfle  the  moonr 
light  view  from  the  windew  is  eoaally  gnmd 
and  beautiful,  and  reminds  us  ot  those  mas* 
nificent  and  enchanting  lookings  forth  m 
Manfred,  which  have  left,  we  will  confess^ 
far  deeper  traces  on  our  fancy,  than  any  tiling 
in  the  more  elaborate  work  before  us.  Liom 
says, 

" 1  will  try 

Whether  the  aur  will  calm  my  spirits:  'tis 
A  goodly  night ;  the  cloudy  wind  which  blew 
From  the  Levant  has  crept  into  its  cave,        (nessi 
And  the  broad  moon  has  brighten'd.    What  a  still- 
{(Tees  to  an  mm  Uuke* 
And  what  a  contrast  with  the  scene  I  lel't, 
Where  the  tall  torches'  glare,  and  silver  lamps' 
More  pallid  gleam,  along  the  tapeatried  walls. 
Spread  over  toe  reluctant  aloom  which  haunts 
Those  vast  and  dimly-latuced  galleries 
A  dazzling  mass  of  artificial  light,  [&c 

Which  show'd  all  thinas,  but  nothing  as  they  were, 

The  music,  and  the  banquet,  and  the  wine— 
The  garlands,  the  rose  odours,  and  the  flowers— 
The  sparkling  eyes  and  flashina  ornament^^ 
l*he  white  arma  and  the  raven  hair— ihe  braids 
And  bracelets ;  swantike  bosoms,  and  the  necklaos, 
An  India  in  itself,  ^et  dazzling  not 
The  eye  like  what  it  circled ;  the  thin  robes 
Floating  like  li^ht  clouds  'twizt  ourgaze  and  heaven* 
The  many-twinkling  feet,  so  smaifand  sylphlike, 
Sii^gesting  the  more  secret  ^mmetry 
Onhe  iair  forms  which  terminate  so  well  I 
All  the  delusion  of  the  dizzy  scene, 
Its  false  and  true  enchantments— art  and  natara. 
Which  swam  before  my  giddy  eyes,  that  drank 
The  sight  of  beauty  as  the  parch'd  pil|rrim's 
On  Arab  aands  the  lalse  mirage,  wnich  ofiers 
A  Ittckl  lake  to  his  eluded  thirst, 
Are  ffone.— Around  me  are  the  stars  and  waters 
Worlds  mirror'd  in  the  oeean !  goodlier  sight 
Than  torches  glared  back  by  a  gaady  glass ; 
And  the  great  element,  which  is  to  fpace 
What  ocean  is  to  earth,  sprsada  its  blue  depths, 
Soften'd  with  the  first  breathings  of  the  spnng; 
The  high  moon  saila  upon  her  beauteotis  way,  " 
Serenely  smoothing  o*er  the  lofty  wsJb 
or  those  tall  piles  and  sea-girt  palaces. 
Whose  porphyry  pillars,  and  whose  costly  firontSt 
Fraught  with  the  orient  spoil  of  many  marbles. 
Like  altera  ranged  along  the  broad  canal. 
Seem  each  t  trophy  of  some  mighty  deed 
Rear*d  up  from  out  the  waters,  scarce  lessatniigely 
Than  those  more  msssy  and  mysterious  giants 
or  architecture,  those  Titanian  fabrica. 
Which  point  in  Elgypt'a  plains  to  times  that  have 
No  other  record !    All  is  gentle :  nought 
Stirs  rudely ;  but,  congenial  with  the  nii^t. 
Whatever  walks  is  glidinj^  like  a  spirit. 
The  tinklings  of  some  vigilant  auiiars 
Of  sleepless  lovers  to  a  wakeful  mistress. 
And  cautHMis  opening  of  the  casement,  showina 
That  he  is  not  unheard ;  while  her  young  hano. 
Fair  as  the  moonlight  of  which  it  seems  part. 
So  delicately  white,  it  trembles  in 
The  act  of  opening  the  forbidden  lattice. 
To  let  in  love  through  music,  makes  his  heart 
Thrill  like  his  Ivre-sirings  at  the  sight  !^ 
Phosphoric  of  tne  oar.  or  rapid  twinkle- 
Of  the  far  lights  of  skimming  aondulas. 
And  the  responsive  voices  of  the  choir 
Of  boatmen,  answering  back  with  verse  for  verse 
Some  dusky  shadow  chequering  the  Rialto ; 
Some  fflimmering  palace  roof,  or  tapering  spiss, 
Areairthe  eights  and  sounds  which  hers  pervade 
The  ocean-bom  and  earth-eommaading  ciiy." 

pp.  93— U)L 
2C 
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.  We  ean  now  afford  hnt^Mc^fHmeitim^t) 
«p-«nd  we  take  it  irom  t&d  grand  and  p^hetie 
mat  of  wkieh  the  anbappy  Doge  d^nrera  hitoi* 
■elf  at  the  place  of  execution.  He  aait# 
whether  he  may  speak;  and  is  told  he  may, 
bat  that  the  people  are  too  fisar  off  to  hear  him. 
He  then  sayS) 

**  I  speak  to  Time  md  to  Eternity, 
Of  which  I  grow  a  portion — not  to  man ! 
iTe  elements !  in  which  to  be  resolved 
I  hasten !  Ye  blue  waves !  which  bore  mv  barmer, 
Ye  winds !  which  fluttered  o*er  as  if  you  loved  it, 
And  fiH'd  my  swelbng  sails,  as  they  were  wafted 
To  many  a  triumph  !  Thou,  my  native  earth, 
Which  I  have  bled  for,  and  thou  foreign  earth, 
WIttch  drank  this  willing   blood   IroiH   many  a 

wound!  [Thou! 

Thou  aon!   which  shinest  on  these  things,  and 
Who  kindlest  and  who  quencb^sc  sans  !*-Atiett ! 
I  am  not  innocent-*But  are  these  gotUless  f 
I  perish :  But  not  unaventfed  :  For  ages 
Float  up  from  the  abyss  of  time  to  be, 
And  show  these  eyes,  before  they  clow,  the  deoita 
Of  this  proud  city !— -Yes,  the  hours 
An  lileRily  engendering  of  the  day, 
When  she,  who  built  'gainst  Attila  a  bulwark, 
Shall  yield,  and  bloodlessly  and  basely  yield 
Unto  a  bastard  Attila;  witlioot 
Shedding  ao  much  blood  in  her  last  defence 
As  these  old  veins,  oft  drain'd  in  shielding  her, 
Shall  pour  in  sacrifice. — She  shall  be  hat^kt ! 
Then,  when  the  Hebrews  in  thy  palaces, 
The  Hun  in  thy  high  places,  and  the  Greek 
Walks  o*er  thy  mart,  and  smiles  on  it  for  his; 
When  thy  patricians  be^  their  bitter  bread 
In  narrow  stieeis,  and  m  their  shameful  need 
Make  their  nobility  a  plea  for  pity  ;•— when 
Thy  sons  are  in  the  lowest  scale  of  belnr. 
Slaves  turn'd  o*er  to  the  vanquish'd  by  me  vkstors. 
Despised  by  cowards  for  greater  cowardice. 
And  scorn*  d  even  by  the  vicious  for  their  vices. 
When  all  the  ills  of  conquer*d  states  shall  cling  thee, 
Vice  without  splendour,  sin  without  relief; 
When  these  and  more  are  heavy  on  thee,  when 
Smiles  without  mirth,  and  pastimes  witnoof  piea- 
Yonth  without  honour,  age  without  respect,  [sure. 
Meanness  and  weakness,  and  a  senSe  or  woe 
'Gained  which  thou  wiU  iMt  strive,  and  dar*9l  not 

murmur. 
Have  made  thee  last  and  worst  of  peopled  deserts, 
TkemrAn  the  Isst  gasp  of  thine  agony, 
Amidsi  thy  many  murders,  think  oi  mine! 
Thou  den  of  drunkards  with  the  blood  of  princes ! 
Gehenna  of  the  waters !  thou  sea  Sodom  \ 
Thus  I  devote  thee  to  the  infernal  godt! 
Thee  and  thy  serpent  seed ! 
IHer*  ike  Doge  funis,  and  addreue$  ike  Ex&- 

aUvmer, 
Slave,  do  thine  office ! 
Strike  as  I  struck  the  foe !    Strike  as  I  would 
Have  struck  those  tyrants!    Strike  deep  as  my 

curse! 
Strike — and  but  once !— pp.  162—165* 

It  will  not  now  be  diiSicttlt  to  estimate  the 
character  of  thia  work. — ^As  a  play,  it  is  defi- 
cient in  the  attractive  passions  r  in  probability, 
and  in  depth  and  variety  ot  interest;  ana 
lerolta  throughout,  by  the  extravagant  dis- 
pffopoitkm  which  the  injury  bears  to  the 
unmeasured  resentment  with  which  it  is 
pursued.  Lord  Byron  is,  undoubtedly,  a  poet 
of  the  very  first  order— and  has  talents  to 
reach  the  very  highest  honours  of  the  drama. 
But  he  must  not  again  disdain  love  and  am- 
bition and  jealousy.  He  n^ast  not  snbstitnte 
what  ia  merely  hizarre  and  extraordinarjr,  for 
what  ia  natumdy  and  universally  inteieatuig — 


dor  expsctf  by  any  exaggetnifchA^  t$c  to  ¥iH»d8 
and  rule  our  Sympathies,  by  the  lie^i/i^eei 
anger  of  an  old  man,  and  the  pmdi  A  proprie- 
ties of  an  un tempted  woman,  as  oy  the 
agency  of  the  great  and  simple  passions  with 
which,  in  some  of  their  degrees,  all  men  are 
familiar,  and  by  which  alone  the  Dramalid 
Muse  has  hitherto  wrought  her  miraclea. 

Of  "Oun,  a  Mystery,"  we  are  constrained 
to  say,  that,  though  it  abounds  in  beaatifnl 
passase^  and  shows  more  potter  perhaps  thail 
any  of  the  author's  dramatical  compositions, 
we  regret  very  much  that  it  should  ev^  have 
been  published.  It  will  give  great  scandal 
and  <mence  to  pious  persons  in  g<^neral — and 
may  be  the  means  of  su^igestiug  the  most 
painful  doubts  and  distressing  perplexities,  te 
hundreds  of  minds  that  might  never  other- 
wise have  been  exposed  to  stich  dangerous 
diBtnrbance.  It  is  nothing  tess  than  abaord, 
kk  each  a  case,  to  observe,  that  Lucifer  oaniiot 
wet!  be  einpected  to  talk  like  an  orthodox 
divine-— end  that  the  conversation  of  the  first 
Rebel  and  the  first  Murderer  was  riot  likely 
lo  be  very  unexceptiCnable— or  to  plead  the 
authority  of  Milton,  or  the  authors  of  the  old 
mysteries,  for  such  offensive  colloquies.  The 
fact  is,  that  here  the  tDhole  argument — and  a 
very  elaborate  and  specious  ai^tmient  it  is — 
is  directed  against  the  goodness  or  the  power 
of  the  Deity,  and  against  the  reasonableness 
of  religion  in  general ;  and  there  is  no  answer 
so  much  as  attempted  to  the  ofiensive  doc- 
trines that  are  so  strenuously  inculcated.  The 
Devil  and  his  pupil  have  the  field  entirely  to 
themselves — and  are  encountered  with  noth- 
ing but  feeble  obtestations  and  unreasoning 
horrors.  Nor  is  this  argumentative  blasphemy 
a  mere  incidental  deformity  that  arises  in  the 
course  of  an  action  directed  to  the  common 
sympathies  of  our  nature.  It  forms,  on  the 
contrary,  the  ffreat  staple  of  the  piece — and 
occupies,  we  uiould  think,  not  Jess  than  two 
thirds  of  it ;  so  that  it  is  really  difiicult  to  be* 
lieve  that  it  was  written  for  any  other  purpose 
than  to  inculcate  these  doctrines— -or  at  least  to 
discuss  the  question  on  which  they  bear.  Now. 
we  can  certainly  have  no  objection  to  Lord 
Byron  writing  an  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Evil 
— and  sifting  the  whole  of  that  vast  and  per- 
plexing subject  with  the  force  and  the  free- 
dom that  would  be  expected  and  allowed  in 
a  fair  philosophical  discussion.  But  we  do 
not  think  it  fair,  thas  to  argue  it  partially  and 
eon  amore,  in  the  name  of  Lucifer  and  Cain ; 
without  tne  responsibilitv  or  the  liabllit;^  to 
answer  that  would  attacn  to  a  philosophical 
disputant — and  in  a  form  which  both  doubles 
the  danger,  if  the  sentiments  are  pernicious, 
and  almost  precludes  his  opponents  from  the 
possibility  of  a  reply. 

Philosophy  and* Poetry  are  both  very  gooc 
things  in  their  way;  but,  in  our  opinion,  the) 
do  not  CO  very  well  together.  It  is  but  a  poor 
and  pedantic  sort  of  poetry  that  seeks  chiefly 
to  embody  metaphysical  subtilties  and  abstract 
deductions  of  reason — and  a  ver3r  suspicious 
philosophy  that  aims  at  establishing  its  doc- 
trines oy  appeals  to  the  passions  and  the 
fancy.    Though  such  aignments,  however, 
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ftfe  TTOrth  lilde  in  the  Bchools,  it  does  not 
fellow  that  their  effect  is  inconBiderabie  in  the 
World.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  midchief  of 
M  poetical  paradoxesj  that,  from  the  very 
limits  and  end  of  poetry,  winch  deals  only  in 
obvioos  and  glancing  views,  they  are  never 
brought  to  the  fair  test  of  argument.  An  al- 
hision  to  a  doubtful  topic  wiU  often  pass  for  a 
aetinitive  conclusion  on  it ;  and,  when  clothed 
in  beautiful  language,  may  leave  the  most 
pernicious  impressions  behind.  In  the  courts 
cf  morality,  poets  are  unexceptionable  itit- 
nesses;  thev  may  give  in  the  evidence,  and 
depose  to  facts  whether  good  or  ill ;  but  we 
demur  to  their  arbitrary  and  self-pleasing 
jammings  up.  They  are  suspected  judgeSf 
aad  not  very  often  safe  advocates;  where  great 
questions  are  concerned,  and  universal  prin- 
ciplea  brought  to  issue.  But  we  shall  not 
press  this  point  farther  at  present. 

We  shall  give  but  one  specimeiK  and  (hat 
the  least  ofiensive  we  can  find,  of  the  pre- 
taihng  tone  of  this  extraordinary  drama.  It 
is  the  address  (for  we  cannot  call  it  prayer] 
with  which  Cain  accompanies  the  offering  ot 
Ilia  sheaves  on  the  altar — and  directed  to  be 
delivered,  standing  erect. 

*'  Spirit !  whate'er  or  whoioe'er  thoa  art, 
Omnipotent,  it  may  be— and,  if  sood. 
Shown  in  the  exemption  of  thy  aeeda  from  evil ; 
Jehovah  upon  earth !  and  God  in  heaven ! 
And  it  may  be  with  other  names,  because 
Thine  atinbutes  seem  many,  as  thy  works:— 
If  thou  must  be  propitiated  with  prayers. 
Take  them !  If  thou  must  be  induced  with  altars, 
And  soften'd  with  a  sacrifice,  receive  them ! 
Two  beings  here  erect  them  unto  thee,      [smokes 
If  thou  lov*st  blood,  the  shepherd's  shrine,  which 
On  my  right  hand,  hath  shed  it  for  thy  service, 
In  the  first  of  his  flock,  whose  limbs  now  reek 
In  sanguinary  incense  to  thy  skies ; 
Or  if  the  sweet  and  bloomiiig  fruits  of  earth, 
And  milder  seasons,  which  the  anstain'd  turf 
t  spread  them  on  now  offers  in  the  face 
Or  the  broad  sun  which  ripen*d  them,  may  seem 
Good  to  thee,  inasmuch  as  thev  have  not 
Suffered  in  limb  or  life,  and  rather  form 
A  sample  of  thy  works,  than  supplication 
To  look  on  ours !    If  a  shrine  without  victim. 
And  altar  without  gore,  may  win  thy  favour, 
Look  on  it !  and  for  him  who  dresseth  it, 
ne  is-— such  as  ihou  mad*st  him ;  and  seeks  nothing 
Which  must  be  won  by  kneeling.    If  he's  evil. 
Strike  him !  thou  art  omnipotent,  and  may'st,— 
For  what  can  he  oppose  f    If  he  be  good. 
Strike  him,  or  spare  him,  as  thou  wilt  *  since  all 
Rests  upon  thee ;  and  good  and  evil  seem 
To  have  no  power  themselves,  save  in  thy  will; 
And  whether  that  be  good  or  ill  I  know  not. 
Not  being  omnipotent,  nor  fit  to  judge 
Omnipotence ;  but  merely  to  endure 
Its  mandate— *which  thus  far  I  hive  endured.** 

pp.  424,  435. 

H&e  catastrophe  follows  soon  after,  and  is 
brought  about  with  great  dramatic  skill  and 
effect.  The  murderer  is  sorrowful  and  con- 
founded— his  parents  reprobate  and  renounce 
him — his  wife  clings  to  him  with  eager  and 
fmliesitatirig  affection ;  and  they  wander  forth 
together  into  the  vast  solitude  of  the  universe. 

We  h^ve  now  gone  through  the  poetical 
^Art  of  this  volume,  and  ought  here,  perhaps, 
Id  dof^e  oar  account  of  it.  But  tnere  are  a 
flhr  fjiages  iu  prose  that  are  more  talked  ot 
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than  ail  the  rest ;  and  whicn  lead  irresistibly 
to  topics,  upon  which  it  seems  at  last  necee> 
sary  that  we  should  express  an  opinion.  We 
allude  to  (he  concluding  pert  of  the  Appendix 
to  "  The  Two  Foscari,^'  in  which  Lord  Byroa 
resumes  his  habitual  complaint  of  the  hostil- 
ity which  he  has  experienced  from  the  wri- 
ters of  his  own  country — ^makes  reprisals  on 
those  who  have  assailed  his  reputation — and 
inflicts,  in  particular,  a  memorable  chastiseiip 
ment  upon  the  unhappy  Laureate^  interspersed 
with  some  political  reflections  of^ great  weight 
and  authority: 

It  is  not  however  with  these,  or  the  merits 
of  the  treatment  which  Mr.  Sou  they  has  either 
given  or  received,  that  we  have  now  sSiy  con- 
cern. But  we  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  oa 
the  griefs  of  Lord  Byron  himself.  He  cono- 
nlains  bitterly  of  the  detraction  by  which  he 
nas  been  assailed — and  intimates  that  hi« 
works  have  been  received  by  the  public  with 
far  less  cordiality  and  favour  than  ne  was  en> 
titled  to  expect.  We  are  constrained  to  say 
that  this  appears  to  us  a  very  extraordinary 
mistake.  In  the  whole  course  of  our  expen- 
ence.  we  cannot  recollect  a  single  author  who 
has  had  so  little  reason  to  complain  of  his 
reception — to  whose  genius  the  public  has 
been  so  early  and  so  constantly  just — to  whose 
faults  they  have  been  so  long  and  so  signally 
indulgent.  From  the  very  first,  he  must  have 
been  aware  that  he  offended  the  principles 
and  shocked  the  prejudices  of  the  majority^ 
by  his  sentiments,  as  much  as  he  delighted 
them  by  his  talents.  Yet  there  never  was  aa 
author  so  universally  and  warmly  applauded^ 
so  gently  admonished — so  kindly  entreated  to 
look  more  heed  fully  to  his  opinions.  He  lock 
the  praise,  as  usual,  and  rejected  the  advice. 
As  he  grew  in  fame  and  authority,  he  aggrsK 
vated  all  his  offences-^clung  more  fond^  to 
all  he  had  been  reproached  with — and  only 
took  leave  of  Childe  Harold  to  ally  himself  to 
Don  Jaan !  That  he  has  since  been  talked 
of,  in  public  and  in  private,  with  less  unmin- 
gled  admiration — that  his  name  is  now  men- 
tioned as  often  for  censure  as  for  praise^-^and 
that  the  exultation  with  which  his  country* 
men  once  hailed  the  greatest  of  our  Ixvum 
poets,  is  now  alloyed  by  the  reoolleotion  ot 
the  tendency  of  nis  writings — ^is  matter  of 
notoriety  to  all  the  world;  but  matter  of  aniv 

Srise,  we  should  imagine,  to  nobody  but  Loid 
yron  himself. 

He  would  fain  peraoade  himself^  indeecl^ 
that  for  this  decline  of  his  popunrily— -or 
rather  this  stain  upon  its  lustre— for  he  is  stiU 
popular  beyond  all  other  example—and  it  is 
only  because  he  is  so  that  we  feel  any  intefeal 
in  this  discussion : — he  is  indebted,  not  to  aajr 
actual  demerits  ot  his  own,  but  to  the  jeakmf 
of  those  he  has  supplanted,  the  enyy  of  tho» 
he  has  outshone,  or  the  party  ranccmr  of  those 
against  whose  oomiptions  he  has  teatified  5— » 
while^  at  other  thnes,  he  seems  ineUned  le 
insimiate,  that  it  is  chiefly  becaaae  he  ie  « 
GeniUman  and  a  NMeman  that  friebeiea  een* 
son  have  conspired  to  bear  hrart  down !  Wi 
scarcely  think,  howeywr,  that  jheae  ' 
Will  pa«  with  Lord  Byroa  himeclf- 


tare  they  wiu  pass  with  no  other  penon. — 
TLey  are  bo  manifestly  inconsistent,  as  mutu- 
ally to  destroy  each  other — and  so  weak,  as 
to  be  quite  insufRcient  to  account  for  the  fact, 
even  if  they  could  be  effectually  combiiied 
•for  that  purpose.  The  party  that  Lord  Byron 
has  chiefly  offended,  bears  no  malice  to  Lords 
and  Gentlemen.  Against  its  rancour,  on  the 
contrary,  these  qualities  have  undoubtedly 
been  his  best  protection ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  them,  he  may  be  assured  that  he  would, 
long  ere  now,  have  been  shown  up  in  the 
poses  of  the  Quarterly,  with  the  same  candour 
and  liberality  that  has  there  been  exercised 
towards  his  friend  Lady  Morgan.  That  the 
base  and  the  bigoted-^those  whom  he  has 
darkened  by  his  glory,  spited  by  his  talent, 
or  mortified  by  his  neglect — have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  prevailing  disaffection,  to  vent 
their  puny  malice  in  silly  nicknames  and  vul- 

fiT  scurrility,  is  natural  and  true.  But  Lord 
yron  may  depend  upon  iL  that  the  dissatis- 
faction is  not  confined  to  tliem — and,  indeed, 
that  they  would  never  have  had  the  courage 
to  assail  one  so  immeasurabljr  their  superior, 
if  he  had  not  at  once  made  himself  vulnera- 
ble by  his  errors,  and  alienated  his  natural 
defenders  by  Ills  obstinate  adherence  to  them. 
We  are  not  bigots  or  rival  poets.  We  have 
not  been  detractors  from  Lord  Byron's  fame, 
nor  the  friends  of  his  detractors;  and  toe  tell 
him — ^far  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger — that 
we  verily  believe  the  great  body  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation — ^the  religious,  the  moral,  and  the 
candid  part  of  it — consiaer  the  tendency  ai 
his  writings  to  be  immoral  and  pernicious — 
and  look  upon  his  perseverance  in  that  strain 
of  composition  witn  regret  and  reprehension. 
He  has  no  priestlike  cant  or  priestlike  revil- 
ing to  apprehend  from  us.  We  do  not  charge 
him  with  being  either  a  disciple  or  an  aposde 
•f  Satan ;  nor  do  we  describe  his  poetry  as  a 
mere  compoimd  of  blasphemy  and  obscenity. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  he  wishes  well  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind—and are  glad  to  testify,  that  his  poems 
abound  with  senthnents  of  great  disnity  and 
tenderness,  as  well  as  passages  of  infinite 
sublimity  and  beauty.  But  their  general 
tendency  we  believe  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree jpemicious ;  and  we  even  think  that  it 
18  chiefly  by  means  of  the  fine  and  lofty  sen- 
timents they  contain,  that  they  acquire  their 
most  fatal  power  ot  corruption.  This  may 
sound  at  first,  perhaps,  like  a  paradox  j  but 
we  are  mistaken  if  we  shall  not  make  it  in- 
telligible enough  in  the  end. 

We  think  there  are  indecencies  and  indeli- 
cacies, seductive  descriptions  and  profligate 
representations,  which  are  extremely  repre- 
ii^sible;  and  also  audacious  speculations, 
mnd  erroneous  and  uncharitable  assertions, 
equally  indefensible.  But  if  these  had  stood 
«k>ne.  and  if  the  whole  body  of  his  works 
-had  been  made  up  of  gaudy  ribaldry  and 
flashy  scepticism,  the  mischief,  we  think, 
would  have  been  much  less  than  it  is.  He  is 
not  more  obscene,  perhaps,  than  Dryden  or 
Prior,  and  other  classioal  and  pardoned  wri- 
ter* *  noi »  there  any  passage  in  the  history 


even  of  Don  Jvan,  so  QfTetiBmly  ^esamAjo^m 
Tom  Jones'  affair  with  Lady  Beliaetoa.  It 
is  no  doubt  a  wretched  apology  for  the  iiide* 
cencies  of  a  man  of  genius,  tl&t  equal  inde* 
cencies  have  been  forgiven  to  his  predecea- 
sora :  But  the  precedent  of  lenity  might  have 
been  foUoweu  j  and  we  might  have  passed 
both  the  levity  and  the  voluptuousness — tha 
dangerous  warmth  of  his  romantic  situatioti% 
and  the  scandal  of  his  cold-blooded  dissipa^ 
tion.  It  might  not  have  been  so  easy  to  get 
over  his  dogmatic  scepticism — his  hara-heart- 
ed  maxims  of  misanthropy — his  cold-blooded 
and  eager  expositions  of  the  non-existence  of 
virtue  and  honour.  Even  this,  however,  might 
have  been  comparatively  harmless,  if  it  had 
not  been  accompanied  oy  that  wnich  may 
look,  at  first  sight,  as  a  palliation — the  frequent 
presentment  of  the  most  touching  pictures  of 
tenderness,  generosity,  and  faith. 

The  charsre  we  bring  against  Lord  Byron, 
in  short,  is,  mat  his  writings  have  a  tendency 
to  destroy  all  belief  in  the  reality  of  virtue 
— and  to  make  all  enthusiasm  and  con- 
stancy of  affection  ridiculous ;  and  this,  not 
so  much  by  direct  maxims  and  examples, 
of  an  imposing  or  seducing  kind,  as  by  the 
constant  exhibition  of  the  most  profligate 
heartlessness  in  the  persons  who  had  l^en 
transiently  represented  as  actuated  by  the 
purest  and  most  exalted  emotions — ^and  m  the 
lessons  of  that  very  teacher  who  had  been, 
but  a  moment  before,  vo  beautifully  pathetic 
in  the  expression  of  the  loftiest  conceptions. 
When  a  gay  voluptuary  descants,  somewhat 
too  freely,  on  the  intoxications  of  love  and 
wine,  we  ascribe  his-exccsses  to  the  efferves- 
cence of  youthful  spirits,  and  do  not  consider 
him  as  seriously  impeaching  either  the  value 
or  the*  reality  of  the  severer  virtues  j  and  in 
the  same  way,  when  the  satirist  deals  out  his 
sarcasms  against  the  sincerity  of  human  pro- 
fessions, and  unmasks  the  secret  infirmities 
of  our  bosoms,  we  consider  this  as  aimed  at 
hypocrisy,  and  not  at  mankind:  or,  at  all 
events,  and  in  either  case,  we  consider  the 
Sensualist  and  the  Misanthrope  as  wandering, 
each  in  his  own  delusion — and  are  conteulKl 
to  pity  those  who  have  never  known  the 
charms  of  a  tender  os  generous  affection.-* 
The  true  antidote  to  such  seductive  or  revolt* 
ing  views  of  human  nature,  is  to  turn  to  the 
scenes  of  its  nobleness  and  attraction ;  and  to 
reconcile  ourselves  again  to  our  kind,  by  list- 
ening to  the  accents  of  pure  affection  and  in-. 
corruptible  honour.  But  if  those  accents  have 
flowed  in  all  their  sweetnessylVoiiLi^  very 
lips  that  instantly  open  again  to  iiiiiiTrTtlt^ 
blaspheme  them,  the  antidote  is  mingled  with 
the  poison,  and  tne  draught  is  the  more  dead* 
ly  for  the  mixture ! 

The  reveller  may  pursue  his  orgies,  and  jj*^ 
wanton  display  her  enchantments,  w»*«li  com- 
parative safety  to  those  around  then);  as  longaa 
they  know  or  believe  that  there  are  purer  and 
higher  enjoyinents,  and  teachera  aij^  foflow- 
ere  of  a  happier  way.  But  if  the  P«esl  pass 
from  the  altar,  with  uersuasive  exhort^^ioM  to 
peace  and  purity  still  trembling  on  his  tt?ng^«i 
to  join  familiarly  in  the  grossest  and  mnftt  pro- 
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U»  4eteiichery— if  the  Matioo,  who  has 
oharmed  all  hearts  by  the  lovely  sanctimo- 
niea  of  her  conjugal  and  matenial  endear- 
ments^  glides  oat  from  the  circle  of  her  chil- 
dt#iiy  and  gives  bold  and  shameless  way  to 
the  most  sd>andoned  and  degrading  vices — 
our  notions  of  right  and  wrong  are  at  once 
fNmfounded-— our  confidence  in  virtue  shaken 
le  the  foundation — and  our  reliance  on  truth 
and  fidelity  at  an  end  for  ever. 

This  is  the  charge  which  we  bring  against 
Lord  Byron.  We  say  that,  under  some  strange 
misai^reheosion  as  to  the  truth,  and  the  duty 
ef  proclaiming  it,  he  has  exerted  all  the  powers 
of  his  powerful  mind  to  convince  his  readers, 
both  d'rectly  and  indirectly,  that  all  ennobling 
ttnrsujts,  and  disinterested  virtues,  are  mere 
oeoeils  or  illusions — hollow  and  despicable 
mockeries  for  the  most  pert,  and,  at  best,  but 
laborious  follies.  Religion,  love,  patriotism, 
valour,  devotion,  constancv;  ambition — all  are 
to  be  laughed  at,  disbelieved  in.  and  de- 
spised ! — and  nothing  is  really  gooa.  so  far  as 
we  can  gather,  but  a  succession  of  aangers  to 
stir  the  blood,  and  of  banquets  and  intrigues 
to  soothe  it  again !  If  this  doctrine  stood  alone, 
with  its  examples,  it  would  revolt,  we  believe 
more  than  it  would  seduce : — But  the  author 
of  it  has  the  unlucky  gift  of  personating  all 
those  sweet  and  lofty  illusions,  and  that  with 
such  grace  and  force,  and  truth  to  nature,  that 
it  is  impossible  not  to  suppose,  for  the  time^  that 
he  is  among  the  most  devoted  of  their  votanes — 
till  he  casts  off  the  character  with  a  jerk — and, 
the  moment  after  he  has  moved  and  exalted  us 
to  the  very  height  of  our  conception,  resumes 
his  mockery  at  all  things  serious  or  sublime — 
and  lets  us  down  at  once  on  some  coarse  joke, 
hard-hearted  sarcasm,  or  fierce  and  relentless 
personality — as  if  on  purpose  to  show 

"  Whoe'er  was  edified,  himself  was  not  "— 

or  to  demonstrate  practicall;^  as  it  were,  and 
by  example^  how  possible  it  is  to  have  aU  fine 
and  noble  feelings,  or  their  appearance,  for  a 
moment,  and  yet  retain  no  particle  of  respect 
for  them — or  of  belief  in  their  intrinsic  worth 
or  permanent  reality.  Thus,  we  have  an  in-^ 
dehcate  but  very  clever  scene  of  young  Juan's' 
concealment  in  the  bed  of  an  amorous  matron, 
and  of  the  torrent  of  '^  rattling  and  audacious 
eloquence"  with  which  she  repels  the  too 
just  suspicions  of  her  jealous  lord.  ^  All  this 
is  merely  comic,  and  a  little  coaxef: — ^But 
then  the  poet  chooses  to  make  this  shameless 
and  abandoned  woman  address  to  her  ybuns 
g^allant  an  epistle  breathing  the  very  spirit  of 
warm,  devoted,  pure,  and  unalterable  love— 
^us  profaning  the  noliest  iangua^  of  the 
heart,  and  indirectly  associating  it  with  the 
■lost  hateful  and  degrading  sensuality.  In 
tike  manner,  the  sublime  and  terrific  descrip- 
tion of  the  Shipwreck  is  strangely  and  dis- 
mtingly  broken  by  traits  of  low  humour  and 
buffoonery ; — and  we  pass  immediately  from 
the  moans  of  an  agonism^  father  fainting  over 
his  famished  son,  to  facetious  stories  of  Joan's 
beting  a  paw  of  his  father's  dog— and  re- 
^—'~  a  shce  of  his  tutor!— as  if  it  were  a 
to  be  hard-hearted— «nd  pity  and 
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eompasaion  were  fit  only  to  be  laughed  at 
In  the  same  spirit,  the  glorious  Ode  on  the 
aspirations  of  Greece  after  Liberty,  is  instant- 
ly followed  up  by  a  strain  of  dull  and  cold- 
blooded ribaldry  j — and  we  are  hurried  on 
from  the  distraction  and  death  of  Haidee  to 
merry  scenes  of  intrigue  and  masquerading 
in  the  seraglio.  Thus  all  good  feelings  are 
excited  only  to  accustom  us  to  their  speedy 
and  complete  extinction;  and  we  are  biought 
back,  from  their  transient  and  theatrical  exr 
hibition,  to  the  staple  and  substantial  doctrine 
of  the  work — the  non-existence  of  constancy 
in  women  or  honour  in  men,  and  the  folly  oi 
expecting  to  meet  with  any  such  virtues,  or  of 
cultivating  them,  for  an  undeserving*  world; 
—end  all  this  mixed  up  with  so  much  wit  aoa 
cleverness,  and  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
as  to  make  it  irresistibly  pleasant  and  plausi- 
ble— while  there  is  not  onl^  no  antidote  sup- 
plied, but  every  thing  that  might  have  operated 
in  that  way  has  been  anticipated,  and  pre- 
sented already  in  as  strong  and  engaging  a 
form  as  possible — ^but  under  such  associations 
as  to  rob  it  of  all  efficacy,  or  even  torn  it  into 
an  auxiliary  of  the  poison. 

This  is  our  sincere  opinion  of  much  of  Lord 
Byron's  most  splendid  poetry — a  little  exag^- 
rated  perhaps  m  the  expression,  from  a  desire 
to  make  our  exposition  clear  and  impressive 
— ^but,  in  substance,  we  think  merited  and 
correct.  We  have  already  said,  and  we  de- 
liberately reneat,  that  we  have  no  notion  thai 
Lord  Byron  nad  any  mischievous  intention  in 
these  publications — and  readily  acquit  him  of 
any  wish  to  corrupt  the  morals  or  impair  the 
happiness  of  his  readers.  Such  a  wish,  in- 
deed, is  in  itself  altogether  inconceivable ',  bat 
it  is  our  duty,  nevertneless,  to  say,  that  much 
of  what  he  lias  published  appears  to  us  to  have 
this  tendency — and  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  no  writings  so  well  calculated  to  ex- 
tinguish in  young  minds  all  generous  enthu- 
siasm and  gentle  afiection — all  respect  for 
themselves,  and  all  love  for  their  kind — to 
make  them  practise  and  profess  hardily  what 
it  teaches  them  to  suspect  in  others — and 
actually  to  persuade  them  that  it  is  wise  and 
manly  and  knowing  to  laugh,  not  only  at  self* 
denial  and  restraint,  but  at  all  aspirin|^  ambi* 
tion,  and  all  warm  and  constant  afiection. 

How  opposite  to  this  is  the  system,  or  the 
temper,  of^the  great  author  of  Waverley — the 
only  living  individual  to  whom  Lord  Byron 
must  submit  to  be  ranked  as  inferior  in  genius 
— and  still  more  deplorabl^r  mferior  in  ^1  that 
makes  genius  either  amiable  in  itself,  or 
useful  to  society!  With  all  his  unrivalled 
power  of  invention  and  judgment,  of  pathoe 
and  pleasantry,  the  tenor  of  his  sentiments 
is  uniformly  generous,  indulgent,  and  good- 
humoured  ;  and  so  remote  from  the  bittemeaa 
of  misanthropy,  that  he  never  indulges  in  8a> 
casm^  and  scarcely,  in  any  case,  carries  hie 
merriment  so  far  as  derision.  Bat  the  peeot 
liarity  by  which  he  stands  most  broadly  and 
proudly  distinguished  from  Lord  B3rron  iS| 
that,  begmning  as  he  frequently  does,  with 
some  ludicrous  or  satirical  theme,  he  nevai 
fiula  to  raise  out  of  it  some  feelingi  of  a  i 
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cms  01  gentle  kin^,  and  to  end  b)r  exeltirtg  <mr 
tendcT  pity,  or  deep  respect,  for  thorte  very 
indtyiduals  or  classes  of  persons  who  seemed 
ml  first  to  be  brought  on  the  stage  for  our  mere 
•port  and  amnsement — ^thus  making  the  ludi- 
ctous  itself  subservient  to  the  canto  of  be- 
nevolence— and  inculcating,  at  every  turn, 
and  as  the  true  end  and  result  of  all  his  trials 
ind  experiments^  the  love  of  our  kind,  and 
tke  duty  and  delight  of  a  cordial  and  genuine 
vympathy  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  every 
eondition  of  men.  It  seems  to  be  Lord  Byron's 
way,  on  the  contrary,  never  to  excite  a  kind 
or  a  noble  sentiment,  without  making  haste  to 
obliterate  it  by  a  torrent  of  unfeeling  mockery 
or  relentless  abuse,  and  taking  pains  to  show 
how  well  those  passing  fantasies  may  be  re- 
eonoiled  to  a  System  of  eesolute  ibiitanthropy, 


or  Bo  manfl|red  as  eren  to  enlianoo  Ms  tntfrftof. 
or  confiim  its  truth.  With  what  different  oeiH 
sations,  accordingly,  do  we  read  .the  works  of 
those  two  great  writers ! — ^Wit&  the  one,  we 
seem  to  share  a  gay  and  gorgeous  banaaet— 
with  the  other,  a  wild  and  dangerous  mtdxi* 
cation.  Let  Lord  Byron  bethii3c  him  of  this 
contrast — and  its  causes  and  eifects.  Though 
he  scoras  the  precepts,  and  defies  the  censure 
of  ordinary  men,  he  may  yet  be  moved  by  thM 
example  of  his  onlv  superior! — ^In  the  mean 
time,  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the 
canker  that  stains  the  splendid  flowers  of  his 
poetry— or,  rather,  the  serpent  that  larks  bo» 
neath  them.  If  it  will  not  listen  to  the  voice 
of  the  charmer,  that  brilliant  gaixlen.  gay  and 
glorious  as  it  is,  must  be  desertea,  and  its 
ejcistenoe  deftored;  as  a  snare  to  the  unwary. 


(a«8«0f,  1817.) 


Manfred ;  a  Dramatie  Poem.    By  Lord  Bnioir.    8to.  pp.  75.    London:  1811. 


This  is  a  very  strange — ^not  a  very  pleasinff 
^^ut  unquestionably  a  very  powenul  and 
tnost  poetica]  production.  Tne  noble  author, 
we  find,  still  deals  with  that  dark  and  over- 
awing Spirit,  by  whose  aid  he  haft  so  often 
fobdued  the  minds  of  his  readers,  and  in 
Whose  might  he  has  wrought  so  many  iVon- 
ders.  Tn  Manfred,  we  recognise  at  once  the 
gloom  and  potency  of  that  soul  which  btrmed 
and  blasted  and  fed  upon  itself  in  Harold,  and 
Conrad,  and  Lara — and  which  comes  again  in 
this  piece,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger — 
more  proud,  perhaps,  and  more  awful  than 
Over— 4)ut  witn  the  fiercer  traits  of  its  misan- 
thropy subdued,  as  it  were,  and  quenched  in 
the  gloom  of  a  deeper  despondency.  Man- 
fred does  not.  like  Conrad  and  Lara,  wreidc 
the  anguish  or  his  burning  heart  in  tne  dan- 
gers and  daring  of  desperate  and  prvdatory 
war — nor  seek  to  drown  bitter  thoughts  in  th6 
tarnult  of  perpetual  contention — nor  yet,  like 
Harold,  does  he  sweep  over  the  peopled  scenes 
of  the  earth  with  h:gh  disdain  and  aversion, 
and  make  his  survey  of  the  business  ana 
pleasures  and  studies  of  man  an  occasion  for 
Orants  and  sarcasms,  and  the  food  of  an  im- 
sneestirable  spleen.  He  is  fixed  by  the  genins 
ef  the  poet  m  the  majestic  solitudes  of  the 
dential  Alps — ^where,  from  his  youth  up,  he 
has  lived  in  proud  but  calm  teclusion  from 
the  ways  of  men :  conversing  only  widi  the 
msfpiificent  forms  and  aspects  of  nature  by 
which  he  is  surrounded,  and  with  the  Spirits 
ef  the  Elements  over  whom  he  has  acquired 
doBQinion,  by  the  secret  and  unhallowed  stu- 
dies of  Sorcery  and  Ma^c.  He  is  averse 
tedeed  from  mankind,  and  scorns  the  low  and 
frivotoas  nature  to  which  he  belongs;  but  he 
tinrishes  no  animosity  or  hostility  to  that 
foeUe  race.  Their  concerns  excite  no  inter- 
mk — their  pnrsuits  no  sympathy — their  joys 
M  envy.  It  is  irksome  end  vexations  for  him 
>  be  eiessed  by  them  in  his  melancholy  mne- 


ings, — ^bnt  he  treats  them  with  gentleness  and 

Eity ;  and,  except  when  stung  to  impatience 
y  too  importunate  an  intrusion,  is  kind  and 
considerate  of  the  comforts  of  all  around  him. 
This  piece  is  properiy  entitled  a  Dramatio 
Poem — ^for  it  is  merely  poetical,  and  is  not  at 
all  a  drama  or  play  in  the  modern  acceptation 
of  the  term.  It  Iras  no  action :  no  plot— and 
no  characters;  Manfred  merely  muses  and 
suffers  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Mm 
distresses  are  the  same  at  the  opening  of  the 
seene  and  at  its  closing — and  the  temper  ia 
which  they  are  borne  is  the  same.  A  hunter 
and  a  priest,  and  some  domestics,  are  indeed 
introduced ;  but  they  have  no  connection  with 
the  passions  or  sufferings  on  which  the  inter- 
est depends;  and  Manfred  is  substantially 
done  tnroughout  the  whole  piece.  He  holds 
no  communion  but  with  the  memory  of  the 
Being  he  had  loved ;  and  the  immortal  ^irits 
whom  he  evokes  to  reproach  with  his  misery, 
and  their  inability  to  relieve  it.  These  un- 
earthly beings  approach  nearer  to  the  charac- 
ter of  pereons  ot  the  drama — ^but  still  they 
are  but  choral  accompaniments  to  the  per- 
formance.; and  Manfred  is,  in  reality,  the  only 
actor  and  snfferer  On  the  scene.  To  delineate 
his  dcuacter  indeed — to  render  conceivable 
his  feelings — is  plainly  the  whole  scope  and 
'  design  of  the  poem ;  and  the  conception  and 
execution  are,  in  this  respect,  equal! jr  admir- 
able. It  is  a  grand  and  terrific  vision  of  a 
being  invested  with  superhuman  attribntes^ 
in  Older  that  he  may  be  capable  of  more  tfaaa 
human  8ufferind[8,  and  be  sustained  under 
them  by  more  than  human  force  and  prkle. 
To  object  to  the  improbability  of  the  octaoa 
is,  we  think,  to  mistake  the  end  and  aim  of 
the  antbor.  Probabilities,  we  apprehend,  did 
not  enter  at  all  into  his  consideration — ^hie 
obiect  was,  to  produce  effect — to  exalt  end 
dittte  the  character  through  whom  he  was  to 
Ateieit  or  eppel  v»--and  to  raise  our  t 
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tiki  of  it,  1>7  all  the  helps  that  coald  be  deriTed 
ftpm  the  majesty  of  nature,  or  the  dread  of 
ariperstition.  It  is  enough,  therefore,  if  the 
situation  in  which  he  has  placed  him  is  coA- 
ceivMt — and  if  the  supposition  of  its  reality 
enhances  our  emotions  and  kindles  our  im- 
agination J — for  it  is  Manfred  only  that  we  are 
required  to  fear,  to  pity,  or  adinire.  If  we 
can  once  conceive  of  him  as  a  real  existence, 
and  enter  into  the  depth  and  the  height  of  his 
pride  and  his  sorrows,  we  may  deal  as  We 
please  with  the  means  that  have  been  used  to 
fnniisfa  us  with  this  impression,  or  to  enable 
ns  to  attain  to  this  conception.  We  may  re- 
gard them  but  as  type&  or  metaphors,  or  aHe- 
goHes:  But  k$  is  tlietning  to  l^  expressed: 
and  the  feeling  and  the  intellect,  of  which  all 
these  are  but  i^adows. 

The  events,  such  as  they  are,  upon  which 
the  piece  may  be  said  to  turn,  have  all  taken 
place  ions  Defore  its  opening,  and  are  but 
oimly  shadowed  out  in  the  casoal  c<fmmmiiGa^ 
tions  of  the  agonising  being  to  whom  they 
relate.  Nobly  bom  tuid  trained  in  the  castle 
of  his  ancestors,  he  had  very  soon  seqaestered 
himself  from  tne  society  of  men ;  and,  after 
running  throng  the  common  circle  of  human 
sciences,  had  dedicated  himself  to  the  worship 
of  the  wild  magniiicence  of  nature,  and  to 
those  forbidden  studies  by  which  he  had 
teamed  to  command  its  presiding  powers. — 
One  companion,  however,  he  had,  in  all  his 
tasks  ana  enjoyments — a  female  of  kindred 
genius,  taste,  and  capacity — ^lovely  too  beyond 
all  loveliness ;  but,  as  we  gather,  too  nearly 
related  to  be  lawfully  beloved.  The  catas- 
trophe of  their  unhappy  passion  is  insimiated 
in  the  darkest  and  most  ambiguous  terms — 
all  that  we  make  out  is,  that  she  died  un- 
timely and  by  violence,  on  account  of  this 
Silal  attachment — though  not  by  the  act  of 
its  ebject.  He  killed  her,  he  sa3r8,  not  with 
his  hand — ^but  his  heart ;  and  her  blood  was 
died,  though  not  by  him !  From  that  hour, 
life  is  a  burden  to  him,  and  memory  a  torture 
— and  the  extent  of  his  power  and  Knowledge 
serves  only  to  show  him  the  hopelessness  and 
endlessness  of  his  misery. 

The  piece  opens  with  his  evocation  of  the 
Spirits  of  the  Elements,  from  whom  he-  de- 
manlls  the  boon  of  forgetfulness — and  ques- 
tions them  as  to  his  own  immortal  it  v.  The 
scene  is  in  his  Gothic  tower  at  midnight— *and 
opens  with  a  soliloquy  that  reveals  at  onde 
the  state  of  the  speaker,  and  the  genittt  ef 
the  author. 

**  The  tamp  mixsi  be  i^plenishM— but  even  then 
It  wilt  not  burn  eo  long  as  I  must  watch ! 
Fhiloeophy  and  science,  and  the  spriTigs 

ff  wonder,  and  the  wigdom  of  the  worfd, 
have  essayed,  and  in  my  mind  there  is 
A  power  to  make  these  subject  to  itself— 
But  they  avail  not :  I  have  done  men  good, 
And  I  have  met  with  sood  even  among  r 
But  this  avail'd  not :  t  have  had  my  foes. 
And  none  have  baffled,  many  fallen  before 
Btit  this  avaiPd  not : — Good,  or  evil,  life, 
'   Powers,  pasmons,  all  I  see  in  other  beings, 
Have  been  lo  ms  as  rain  onto  the  sands, 
Sinee  that  alUnameleas  hour  !    I  have  no'dnad, 
Ab4  feel  tks  oorss  to  have  no  oaiural  Sn^ 


Nor  flattering  throb,  tfiat  %esfs  wfth  hokMnr  id^ 

wishes. 
Or  larking  love  of  somethfttf  on  the  earth.— 
Now  to  my  task." — pp.  7,  8. 

When  his  evocation  is  completed,  a  star  ii 
seen  at  the  iar  end  of  a  galleiy,  ana  celestial 
voices  are  heard  reciting  a  great  deal  of  poet/y. 
After  they  have  answered  that  the  ^ft  tiif 
oblivion  is  not  at  their  disposal,  and  intimated 
that  deaUi  itself  could  not  bestow  it  on  hair, 
they  ask  if  he  has  amy  further  demand  tt 
make  of  them.    He  answers, 

"  No,  none :  yet  Stay !— one  moment,  ere  wa 
I  would  behold  ye  face  lo  face.    I  hear       [part-^ 
Your  voices,  sweel  and  melancholy  aounds 
As  music  OR  the  waters ;  and  I  see 
The  steady  aspect  of  a  clear  large  atar ; 
But  nothing  more.     Approach  me  as  ye  are, 
Or  one,  or  all,  in  yoor  aceustom'd  forms. 

Spirit,  We  have  no  forms  beyond  the  elemsnli 
Of  which  w.e  are  the  mind  and  principle : 
But  choose  a  form— in  that  we  will  appear. 

Man.  I  have  no  choice ;  there  is  no  form  oneanh 
Hideoas  or  bieaatiful  to  mS.    Let  him 
Who  is  most  powerfol  of  ye,  take  each  aspeet 
As  unto  him  may  seem  most  fitting.— Come ! 

Seventh  Spirit,     {Appeating  in  the  ehmpe  ef  a 
beautiful  fim&igure.)    Behold! 

M.  Oh  God  !  if  it  be  thus,  and  then 
Art  not  a  madness  and  a  mockery, 
I  yet  might  be  most  happy.—- I  will  clasp  thes. 
And  we  again  will  be—  [Thejtgute  vaniehet. 

My  heart  ts  cmsh'd ! 
X^KTKEDfaUe  taiMfesf."— pp.  IS,  16i. 

Tiie  first  scene  of  this  extraordinary  per- 
formance ends  with  a  long  poetical  incanta- 
tion, sniig  by  the  invisible  spirits  over  thd 
senseless  victim  before  them.  The  second 
shows  him  in  the  bri^t  sunshine  of  mortiina^ 
on  the  top  of  the  Jungfrau  mouiitain.  medi- 
tating self-destruction — and  uttering  forth  in 
solitude  as  usual  the  voice  of  his  habitual 
despair,  and  those  intermmgled  feelings  of 
lovie  and  admiration  for  the  grand  and  beautii' 
ful  objects  with  which  he  is  environed,  thaSt 
unconsciously  wib  him  back  to  a  certain 
kindly  sympathy  with  human  enjoyments. 

"  Man.  The  spirits  I  have  raised  abandon  me— 
The  spells  which  I  have  stodied  baffle  me— 
The  remedy  I  reck*d  of  tortured  me  ; 
I  lean  no  more  on  superhuman  aid : 
It  haih  no  power  upon  the  past,  and  for 
The  future,  till  the  past  be  gulfM  in  darkness. 
It  is  not  of  my  search. — My  mother  Earth ! 
And  thou  freeh  breaking  l5ay,  and  you,  ye  Moon* 
Why  are  ye  beautiful  t    I  cannot  love  ye.     [tains. 
And  thou,  the  bright  eye  of  the  universe, 
That  openest  over  all,  and  unto  alt 
Art  a  delight — thou  shin^st  not  on  my  heart. 
And  you,  ye  crags,  upon  whose  extreme  edge 
I  stand,  and  on  tne  torrent's  brink  beneath 
Behold  the  tall  pines  dwindled  as  to  Bhn]d>8 
In  dizziness  of  distance ;  when  a  leap. 
A  stir,  a  motion,  even  a  breath,  would  bndg 
My  breast  upon  its  rocky  bosom's  bed 
To  rest  for  ever — wherefore  do  I  pause  f 

Ay, 

TkoA  winged  and  cloud-cleaving  miniater, 

[An  eagle  paiiei 
Whoso  happy  flight  is  highest  into  heaven. 
Well  may^st  thou  awoop  so  near  me— I  should  b* 
Thy  prey,  and  gorge  thme  eaglets !  thou  art  gong 
Where  the  eye  cannot  follow  thee ;  but  thins  ey4 
Tet  piercest  downward,  onward,  or  above 
With  a  pervading  vision.— BeautifuP 
6ow  beautiful  Is  all  thb  viaible  world  * 


tow  gWrimM  in  iu  wUoii  fend  Utelf ! 
Qt  we,  who  name  ouraeUes  its  Mvereigns,  we, 
Half  dint ,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 
To  sink  or  soar,  with  our  mix'd  essence  make 
A  conflict  of  its  elements,  and  breathe 
The  breath  of  degradation  and  of  pride, 
Contending  with  low  wants  and  lofty  will 
Till  our  mortality  predominates, 
And  men  are-— what  thev  name  not  to  themseWea, 
And  trust  not  to  each  otlier.    Hark !  the  note, 

[TV  ithepherd't  pipe  in  the  di$tanee  i»  keard» 
The  natural  music  of  the  monntain  reed— 
For  here  the  patriarchal  days  are  not 
A  pastoral  fable— pipes  in  the  liberal  air, 
Mix*d  with  the  sweet  bells  of  the  sauntering  herd ; 
My  soul  would  drink  those  echoes! — Ob,  that  I  were 
TKe  viewless  spirit  of  a  lovely  sound, 
A  living  voice,  a  breathing  harmony, 
A  bodiless  enjoyment— born  and  dying 
With  the  bleat  tone  which  made  me  !*'— pp.  20-H22, 

At  this  period  of  hiB  aolUoquy,  he  is  de- 
■cried  by  a  Chamois  hunter,  who  OTerhears 
its  oontionance. 

"To  be  thus— 
Grey-hair*d  with  anguish,  like  these  blasted  pines. 
Wrecks  of  a  single  winter,  barkless,  branchless, 
A  blighted  trunk  upon  a  eursed  root. 
Which  but  supplies  a  feeling  to  decay— 
And  to  be  thus,  eternally  but  thus. 
Having  been  otherwise ! 

Ye  lopling  craga  of  ioe ! 
Te  avalanches,  whom  a  breath  draws  down 
In  mountainous  overwhelming,  come  and  crush  me! 
I  hear  ye  momently  above,  l^neath. 
Crash  with  a  frequent  eonflict;  but  ye  pass. 
And  only  (all  on  i hinge  which  still  would  live ; 
On  the  young  flourisninff  forest,  or  the  hut 
And  hamlet  of  the  harmless  villa^r. 
The  mists  boil  up  around  the  glaciers !  clouds 
Rise  curling  fast  beneath  me.  white  and  sulphury. 
Like  foam  from  the  roused  ocean  of  deep  Hell, 
Whose  every  wave  breaks  on  a  living  shore. 
Heaped  with  the  damn*d  like  pebbles— I  am  giddy!" 

pp.  23,  24. 

Just  as  he  is  about  to  spring  from  the  cliff, 
he  is  seized  by  the  hunter,  who  forces  him 
away  fitim  the  dangerous  place  in  the  midst 
of  the  rising  tempest.  In  the  second  act,  we 
find  him  in  the  cottage  of  this  peasant,  and  in 
a  still  wilder  state  of  disorder.  His  host 
offers  htm  wine ;  but,  upon  looking  at  the  cup, 
he  exclaims — 

**  Away,  away !  there's  blood  upon  the  brim ! 
Will  it  then  never — ^never  sink  m  the  earth  I 


C.  Hun.   What  dost  thou  mean?  thy 
wander  fit)m  thee. 

Man.  I  say  *tis  blood — my  blood !  Ihe  pure  warm 
stream 
Which  ran  in  the  veins  of  my  fathers,  and  in  ours 
When  we  were  in  our  youth,  and  had  one  heart, 
And  loved  each  other—as  we  should  not  love  !— 
And  this  was  shed:  but  still  it  rises^up. 
Colouring  the  clouds  that  shut  me  out  from  heaven, 
Where  thou  art  not — and  I  shall  never  be ! 

C.  Hun.  Man  of  stranffe  words,  and  some  half* 
maddening  sin,  ttc. 

Man,  Think* St  thou  existence  doth  depend  on 
It  doth ;  but  actions  are  our  epochs:  mine     [time  f 
Have  made  my  days  and  nights  imperishable, 
Endless,  snd  all  alike,  as  sands  on  the  shore. 
Innumerable  atoms ;  and  one  desert, 
Bairen  and  cold,  on  which  the  wild  waves  break, 
But  nothing  rests,  save  carcasses  and  wrecks, 
Rocks,  and  the  saU*eurf  weeds  of  bhtemess. 

C.Hun,  Alas!  he's  mad— but  yet  I  must  not 
leave  him. 

X;m.  I  would  I  were— Tor  then  the  things  I  see 
Woald  be  bat  a  distempered  drsam. 


C.  Hum  Vnm  ia  H, 

That  thou  dost  see,  or  think  thou  look'st  npon  f 

Man,  Mvself.  and  thee— a  neasant  of  the  Alpa   • 
Thy  humbfe  virtues,  hospitable  home. 
And  apirit  patient,  pious,  proud  and  tiree  ; 
Thy  self-respect,  grafted  on  innocent  thoajghl*  }    . 
Thy  days  of  health,  and  nig;fats  of  sleep ;  ihy  totis^ 
By  danger  dignified,  yet  guiltless ;  hopes 
Of  cheerful  old  age  and  a  quiet  grave. 
With  cross  and  garland  over  ita  green  turf. 
And  thy  grandchildren's  love  for  epitaph ; 
This  do  isee— «nd  then  I  look  within-^ 
It  matters  not— my  soul  was  soorch'd  already  :** 

pp.  27—29. 

The  following  scene  is  one  of  the  most 
poetical  and  most  sweetly  written  in  the 
poem.  There  is  a  still  and  delidoos  witohery 
m  the  tmnquilUty  and  seclusion  of  the  place, 
and  the  celestial  beauty  of  the  Being  who 
reveals  herself  in  the  midst  of  these  visible 
enchantments.  In  a  deep  valley  amonff  the 
moimtains,  Manfred  appears  alone  berore  a 
lofty  cataract^  pealing  in  the  quiet  sonshine 
down  the  still  and  everlasting  iod»;  and 


*'  It  is  not  noon — the  sunbow's  rays  still  arch 
The  torrent  with  the  many  hues  of  heaven. 
And  roll  the  sheeted  silver's  waving  column 
O'er  the  crag:'s  headlong  perpendicular, 
And  fling  its  lines  of  foaming  light  along. 
And  to  and  fro,  like  the  pale  cour8er*'s  tail, 
The  Giant  steed,  to  be  bestrode  by  Death, 
As  told  in  the  Apocalvpse.    No  eyes 
But  mine  now  dnnk  this  sight  of  loveliness ; 
I  should  be  sole  in  this  sweet  solitude, 
And  with  the  Spirit  of  the  place  divide 
The  homage  oftbese  waters. — I  will  call  her, 
[He  takes  $ame  of  the  UMifer  into  the  palm  of  kk 
hand^  andJLinMB  it  in  the  atr,  wmtterimg  the  ad' 
juration.     After  a  pauee,  <Ae  Witch  or  TBI 
Alps  rites  beneath  the  arek  qf  the  eunkam  e/ 
the  torrent.] 
Man,  Beautiful  Spirit !  with  thv  hair  of  light. 
And  dazzling  eyes  of  glory !  in  whose  form 
The  charma  of  Earth's  least-mortal  daughters  grow 
To  an  unearthly  atature,  in  an  essence 
Of  purer  elements  ;  while  the  hues  of  youth,— 


Camation'd  like  a  aleepinc  infiuit's  cheek, 

Rock'd  by  the  beatin^^  ofoer  mother's  heart. 

Or  the  rose  tints,  which  summer's  twilight  leaves 

l7pon  the  lofty  glacier'a  virgin  snow. 

The  blueh  ofearth  embracing  with  her  heaven,— 

Tinge  thy  celestial  aspect,  and  make  tame 

The  beauties  of  the  sunbow  which  bends  o'er  thee ! 

Beautiful  Spirit !  in  thy  calm  clear  brow. 

Wherein  isglass'd  serenity  of  soul. 

Which  of  itself  shows  immortality,  % 

I  read  that  thou  wilt  pardon  to  a  Son 

Of  Earth,  whom  the  abstruser  Powers  permit 

At  times  to  commune  with  them— if  that  he 

Avail  him  of  his  spelli^^to  call  thee  thus, 

And  gaze  on  thee  a  moment. 

Witch,  Son  of  Earth! 

1  know  thee,  and  (be  Powers  which  give  thee  powto! 
I  know  thee  for  a  man  of  many  thoughts, 
And  deeds  of  good  and  ill,  extreme  in  both, 
Fatal  and  fated  in  thy  sufferings. 
I  have  expected  thi»— what  wouldst  thou  vrith  me  f 

Man.  To  look  upon  thy  beauty ! — nothing  fiiF- 
ther."— pp.31,32. 

Hieie  is  something  exquisitely  beautiful,  to 
onr  taste,  in  all  this  passage ;  and  bo^  Uie 
apparition  and  the  dialogue  are  so  managed, 
that  the  sense  of  their  improbability  is  swaU 
lowed  up  in  that  of  their  beauty ; — and,  with^ 
out  actnall)r  believing  that  such  spirits  exist 
or  odmmimicate  themselves,  we  feel  for  the 
moment  as  if  we  stooa  in  their  pie^eoae. 


LOBB  BT]Mf«  MiNFRED. 


What  f  jfiows,  though  extremely  powerfbl, 
mild  more  laboured  m  the  writing,  baa  less 
charm  fur  U9.  He  tells  his  celestial  auditor 
the  brief  story  of  his  misfortune :  and  when 
he  mentions  the  death  of  the  only  bein^  he 
aad  erer  loved,  the  beauteous  Spirit  breaks  in 
with  her  supertmman  pride. 

"  And  for  thir— 
A  being  of  iHe  race  thou  dost  despiae, 
The  order  which  thine  own  would  rise  aboTe, 
MingKng  with  as  and  ours,  thou  dost  forego 
The  gifts  of  our  great  knowledge,  and  ehrink'st  back 
To  recreant  mortality— « A  way !  [hour— 

Man.  Daughter  of  Air !  I  lell  thee,  since  that 
Bat  worde  are  breath  ! — Look  on  me  in  my  sleep, 
Or  watch  my  watchings — Come  and  sit  by  me ! 
My  solitude  is  solitude  no  more. 
But  peopled  with  the  Furies ! — I  hare  gnash*d 
My  teetn  in  darkness  till  retorning  morn, 
Then  cursed  myself  till  sunset  ;--I  have  pray'^ 
For  madness  as  a  blessing — Mis  denied  me. 
I  have  affronted  Death— out  in  the  war 
Of  elements  the  waters  shrunk  from  me, 
And  fatal  things  pass'd  harmless."— pp.  36,  37. 

The  third  scene  is  the  boldest  in  the  exhi- 
bit  ion  of  supernatural  persons.  The  three 
Destinies  ana  Nemesis  meet,  at  midnight,  on 
the  top  of  the  Alps,  on  their  way  to  the  naU 
of  ArimaneS;  and  sing  strange  ditties  to  the 
moon,  of  their  mischiefs  wrought  among  men. 
Nemesis  being  rather  late,  thus  apologizes  for 
keeping  them  waiting: 

'*  I  was  derain*d  repairing  shattered  thrones, 
Marrying  fools,  restoring  dynasties, 
Avenging^  men  upon  their  enemies, 
And  making  them  repent  their  own  revenge ; 
(loading  the  wise  to  madness ;  from  the  dull 
Shaping  out  oracles  to  rule  the  world 
Afreeh;  for  they  were  waxing  out  of  date, 
And  mortals  dared  to  ponder  for  themselves, 
To  weigh  kings  in  the  balance,  and  to  speak 
Of  freedom,  the  forbidden  fruit.— Away  ! 
We  have  ouistaid  the  hour — ^mount  we  our  clouds  !** 

p.  44. 

This  we  think  is  out  of  place  at  least,  if  we 
must  not  say  out  of  character ;  and  though  the 
author  may  tell  us  that  human  calamities  are 
naturally  subjects  of  derision  to  the  Ministers 
of  Vengeance,  yet  we  cannot  be  persuaded 
that  satirical  and  political  allusions  are  at  all 
compatible  with  tne  feelings  and  impressions 
which  it  was  here  his  business  to  maintain. 
>VlieA  the  Fata)  Sisters  are  again  assembled 
before  the  throne  of  Arimanes,  Manfred  sud* 
(lenly  appears  among  them,  and  refuses  the 
prostrations  which  they  rehqnire.  The  first 
Destiny  thus  loftily  announces  him. 

**  Prince  of  the  Powers  invisible !    This  man 
Is  of  no  common  order,  as  his  port 
And  presence  here  denote ;  his  sufferings 
Have  been  of  an  immortal  natare,  like 
Our  own ;  his  knowledge  and  his  powers  and  will, 
As  far  as  is  compatible  with  clay, 
Which  clogs  the  etheria!  essence,  have  been  such 
As  clay  hath  seldom  borne :  his  aspirations 
Have  been  beyond  the  dweilerB  of  the  earth, 
And  they  have  only  taught  him  what  we  know- 
That  knowledge  is  not  happiness ;  and  science 
ftnt  an  exchange  of  ignorance  for  that 
Which  is  another  kind  of  ignorance. 
Xtws  is  not  all :— the  pasttons,  attributes      [being, 
Of  earth  and  heaven,  from  which  no  power,  nor 
Ifer  breath,  from  the  worm  upwards,  is  exempt; 
Bate  piereed  bis  heart ;  and  in  their  conseqvenoe 


the. 
[caves 


Made  bhn  a  thing,  ivkMl  T^  wibe  pity  not, 
Yet  pardon  those  who  pity.    He  is  mine, 
And  thine,  it  may  be— 4>e  it  so,  or  not. 
No  other  Spirit  in  this  region  hath 
A  soul  like  his— or  power  upon  his  soul." 

pp.  47,  48. 

At  his  desire,  the  ghost  of  his  beloved  As* 
tarte  is  then  called  up,  and  appears — but  re« 
fuses  to  speak  at  the  command  of  the  Fowbt^ 
who  have  raised  her,  till  Manfred  breaks  out 
into  this  passionate  and  agonising  address. 

**  Hear  me,  hear  m»— 
Astarte !  my  beloved !  speak  to  me  I 
]  have  so  much  endured-— so  much  endure— 
Look  on  me !  the  grave  hath  not  changed  thee  mors 
Than  I  am  changed  for  thee.    Thou  lovedst  ms 
Too  much,  as  I  loved  thee :  we  were  not  made 
To  tonure  thus  each  other,  though  ii  were 
The  deadliest  sin  to  love  as  we  have  lo>ved. 
Sajr  that  thou  loath'st  me  not— that  I  do  bear 
This  punishment  for  both — that  ihou  wilt  be 
One  of  the  blessed— end  that  I  shall  die ! 
For  hitherto  all  hateful  things  conspire 
To  bind  me  in  existence — in  a  life 
Which  makes  me  shrink  from  immortality-* 
A  future  like  the  past !  I  cannot  reel*. 
I  know  not  what  I  ask,  nor  what  1  seek : 
I  feel  but  what  thou  an — and  what  I  am ; 
And  I  would  hear  yet  once,  before  I  perish, 
The  voice  which  was  my  music— Speak  to  me! 
For  I  have  call'd  on  thee  in  the  still  night. 
Startled  the  slumbering  birds  from  the 

boughs, 
And  woke  the  mountain  wolves,  and 
Acquainted  with  thy  vainly  echoed  name. 
Which  answered  me— many  things  answered 
Spirits  and  men— but  thou  wert  silent  stiJi ! 
Yet  speak  to  me !  I  have  outwatch'd  the  stars, 
And  gazed  o'er  heaven  in  vain  in  search  of  thee. 
Speak  to  me !  I  have  wandered  o*er  the  earth 
And  never  found  thy  likenessw — Speak  to  me ! 
Look  on  the  fiends  around— they  feel  for  me  t 
I  fear  them  not,  and  feel  for  thee  alone. — 
Speak  to  me !  though  it  be  in  wrath ; — ^but 
I  reck  not  what— but  let  me  hear  thee  once-— 
I'his  once !— once  more ! 

Phantom  of  AMiarie,  Manfred! 

Man,  Say  on,  say  on«o 

I  live  but  in  the  sound— it  is  thy  voice  !  [ill** 

Phan,  Manfred !  To-morrow  ends  thme  earthly 
Farewell*. 

Man.       Tet  one  word  more — am  I  forgiven  t 

Phan.  Farewell! 

Man.  Say,  shall  we  meet  again  t 

Phan.  Farewell ! 

Man.  One  word  for  mercy !  Say,  thou  lovest  ne ! 

Phan.  Manfred! 

[The  Spirit  of  AsTkVTE  ditavpmn. 

Norn,  She's  gone,  and  wul  not  be  recallea.*' 

pp.  50— 52. 

The  last  act^  thoogh  in  many  nassageaTm 
beautifully  wntten,  seems  to  na  Jess  poweifnl. 
It  passes  altogether  in  Manfred^s  castle,  and 
is  chiefly  occI^>ied  in  two  long  conversationfl 
between  him  and  a  holy  abbot,  who  comes  to 
exhort  and  absolve  him,  and  whose  counsel 
he  repels  with  the  most  reverent  gentleness^ 
and  bat  few  bursts  of  dignitv  and  pride.  The 
following  passages  are  full  of  poetry  and 
feeling. 

"  Ay— father !  I  have  had  those  earthly  visionSf 

And  noble  aspffations  in  my  yooth ; 

To  make  my  own  ths  mind  of  other  man, 

The  enKghtener  of  narions :  and  to  rise 

T  knew  not  whithei^t  might  be  to  iaU ; 

But  lall,  even  as  the  mountain-cataract, 

Whidi  having  leapt  from  its  more  dassling  iio%k 

Even  in  the  wamiaff  strsnglll  of  its  abyiSy 


flW#Wf» 


(Which  eajitf  iia  imttv-cfNann/tiM^  ^N^^ 
C  loads  numng  Trom  we  re-sMmed  skiea), 
Liea  low  but  ini^hly  tuil. — Bat  this  is  past! 
My  thoughts  mistook  therosflvef. 
Abbott.  And  why  not  live  «gd  act  with  other  meo  t 
Jtfiyi.  Because  my  nature  was  ayerse  from  life ; 
An4  yet  not  cruel ;  for  I  would  oot  mak^. 
Bat  find  a  desolation  :-4Uta  the  wind, 
The  red-hot  breath  of  the  most  lone  Sinoom, 
Which  dwells  but  in  the  desert,  and  sweeps  o'er 
The  barren  sands  which  bear  no  thrubs  to  blast. 
And  revels  o*er  their  wild  and  arid  waves, 
And  seeketh  not,  so  that  it  ia  not  sought, 
But  betog  met  is  deadly !    Such  hath  been 
The  course  of  my  eiisience ;  but  there  camt 
Things  in  mf  path  which  ace  no  more.*' — 

pp.  59,  60. 

There  is  aloo  a  fine  address  to  the  settiug 
sun — aud  a  suigular  miscellaneous  soliloquy, 
m  which  mie  of  the  author's  Ronaan  recol* 
lections  is  brought  in,  we  must  say  somewhat 
annatumUy. 

"  The  stars  sre  forth,  the  moon  above  the  tops 
Of  the  snow-shtning  mountains. — Beautiful ! 
[  linger  yet  with  Native,  for  the  night 
Hath  been  to  me  a  more  Csmiliar  face 
Than  that  of  man  ;  and  in  her  starry  shade 
Of  dim  and  solitary  loveliness, 
I  learn'd  tha  language  of  another  world ! 
I  do  remember  me,  thai  in  my  youth, 
When  I  was  wanderin|r— upon  such  a  night 
I  sipod  within  the  Coloflneum's  wall, 
Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almishty  Rome;' 
The  urees  whish  .gipw  along  t^  broken  arches 
Wsfsd  dvh  in  the  blu^  midiught,  sod  the  stars 
ihooe  through  the  rents  of  ruin ;  from  sfar 
The  watchdog  bayed  beyond  the  Tiber ;  and 
More  near,  from  oat  the  Caessrs'  palace  cam^ 
Th|»  owl's  long  cry,  snd,  isjerruptediy, 
Of  dvitsnt  seniinela  the  fiiful  8on|{ 
Begun  sod  died  upon  the  ffisntle  wind* 
Borne  osprssses  beyond  the  timo-worn  breach 
Appear  d  to  skirl  the  horizon ;  yet  they  stood 
Wiihiii  a  bowshot. — 

And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon !  upon 
All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light, 
Which  soften'd  down  the  hoar  austerity 
'Of  rugged  desolation,  and  fill'd  up, 
A$  'twere,  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries ; 
Litsving  that  beautiiul  which  still  was  so, 
And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  pbu^' 
Became  religion,  and  tlie  heart  ran  o'er 
With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old !"— * 

pp.  68,  69. 

In  his  dying  hour  he  is  beset  with  Demons, 
who  pretend  to  claim  him  as  their  forfeit;-^ 
\mA  he  indignantly  and  victorioudy  disputes 
their  claim,  and  asserts  his  freediKa  from 
their  thraldom. 

*'  Most  crimes  be  punish'd  bnt  by  other  crimes. 
And  greater  criiniaals  f— Back  to  thy  hell ! 
I'hou  hast  no  power  upon  me,  that  I  feel ; 
Thou  never  shah  possess  me,  that  I  know : 
Whst  I  bsve  done  is  done  ;  I  bear  within 
A  torture  which  could  nothing  gain  from  thine : 
The  mind  which  is  immortal  makes  itself 
Requital  for  its  good  or  ill— derives 
No  colour  from  the  fleeting  ihin|^  without ; 
But  is  absorb' d  in  suflferance  or  in  joy. 
Bom  from  the  knowledge  of  its  own  desert. 
Thau  didst  not  tempt  me,  and  thou  couldst  not 

tempt  me: 
I  have  not  been  ihy  dupe,  nor  am  thy  prey*— 
But  was  my  own  destroyer,  and  will  be 
My  own  hereafter.— Back,  ye  baffled  fiends ! 
The  hand  of  death  is  on  me— hut  not  yovra ! 

[TkM  Ihmmu  duofpear,''^^.  74,  75. 

nere  ate  great  faulty  it  mast  he  admitted, 


m  Ala  poem :— bat  it  ia  imdanMedty  a  mik 
of  fleams  and  originality.     Its  worst  fault, 
pernaps,  is^  that  it  fatigues  and  overawe?  na 
by  the  uni/ormitj[  of  its  terror  aud  solemnity. 
Xnpther  is  the  painful  and  oifensiye  nature  of 
the  circumstance  on  which  its  distress  ia  ulti- 
mately foimded.    It  all  springs  from  the  dis^ 
appointment  or  fatal  issue  of  an  incestuous 
passion:  and  incest^  according  to  our  mod<»ii 
ideas — ^for  it  was  otherwise  in  antiqnitj — ib 
not  a  thing  to  be  at  all  brought  before  the 
imagination.    The  lyrical  songs  of  the  Spirits 
are  too  long;  and  not  all  excellent.     There 
is  something  of  pedantry  in  them  now  and 
then ;  and  even  Manfred  deals  in  chtsaical 
allusions  a  little  too  much.    If  we  were  to 
consider  it  as  a  proper  drama,  or  even  as  a 
finished  poem,  we  should  be  obliged  to  add, 
that  jt  is  far  too  indistinct  and  unsatisfactory. 
But  this  we  take  to  be  according  to  the  dcsi^a 
and  conception  of  the  author.    He  contem- 
plated but  a  dim  and  magnificent  sketch  of  a 
subject  which  did  not  admit  of  a  more  accu- 
mte  drawing,  or  more  brilliant  colouring.    Its 
dbscurity  is  a  part  of  its  giandear ; — and  the 
darkness  that  rests  upon  it,  and  the  smoky 
distance  in  which  it  is  lost,  are  all  devices  to 
increase  its  majesty,  to  stimulate  our  oari- 
oflity^  and  to  impress  us  with  deeper  awe. 

It  IS  suggested^  in  an  ingenious  paper,  in  a 
late  Number  of^  the  Edinburgh  Magazine, 
that  the  general  conception  of  mis  piece,  ana 
much  of  what  is  excellent  in  the  manner  q( 
:  its  execution,  have  been  borrowed  from  "  the 
Tragical  History  of  Dr.  Faustus^'  of  Marlowe ; 
and  a  variety  of  passages  are  quoted,  which 
:  the  author  considers  as  similar,  and,  in  maey 
respects,  superior  to  others  in  tne  poem  before 
us.  We  cannot  agree  in  the  general  terms 
of  this  conclusion ; — but  there  is,  no  doubt,  a 
certain  resemblance,  both  in  some  of  too 
topics  that  are  suggested,  and  in  the  cast  of 
the  diction  in  which  tney  are  expressed. 
Thus,  to  induce  Faustus  to  persist  in  his  un- 
lawful studies,  he  is  told  thiEit  the  Spirits  of 
the  Elements  will  serve  him — 

"  Sometimes  like  women,  or  un wedded  maids, 
Shadowing  more  beauty  in  their  ayria  browes 
Than  have  the  white  breasts  of  the  Qaeene  o. 
Love." 

And  again,  when  the  amorous  sorcerer  com 
mauds  Helen  of  Troy  to  be  revived,  as  hb 
paramour,  he  addresses  her,  on  her  first  ap- 
pearance, in  these  rapturous  lines-^- 

**  Was  this  the  face  that  tauncht  a  thousand  ships, 
And  bum'd  the  toplesse  towers  of  Ilium  1 
Sweet  Helen  !  make  me  immortal  with  a  kiss ! 
Her  lips  sucke  forth  my  soule  !--see  where  it  flies! 
Come,  Helen,  come,  ffive  me  my  soule  sgaine !  - 
Here  will  I  dwell,  for  heaven  is  in  that  lip, 
And  all  is  dross  that  is  not  Helena. 
O  !  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  ayre, 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  siarres ; 
More  lovely  then  the  monarch  of  the  skyes 
la  wanton  Areihusa's  azure  arms !" 

The  catastrophe,  too,  is  bewailed  in  verses  ol 
great  elegance  and  classical  beauty, 

"  Cut  is  the  branch  that  might  have  growoe  fiA 
And  burned  is  ApolIo*s  laurel  bough  [straijlit, 
That  sometime  grew  within  this  learned  i 
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Whose  fienonjl  torture  may  exhort  tbe 


Only  to  wonde/"  at  unlawful  things, 

But  these,  and  many  other  fimooth  and 
tecifol  yerses  in  thU  carious  old  drama, 
jHoye  nothing,  we  thinir,  against  the  origi- 
nality of  Manired ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  be 
iMma  there  of  the  pride,  the  ahstmction,  and 
Abb  heartrfooted  misery  in  whi^h  that  origi- 
nality consists.  Fausttts  is  a  Tulgar  sorcerer, 
tempted  to  sell  his  soul  to  the  Devil  for  the 
«i4inary  price  pfsem^ual  pleasure,  and  earthly 
wver  and  glory — and  wno  shrinks  and  shud- 
ao0  in  agony  \irhen  the  forfeit  comes  to  he 
etXBCted.  The  style^  too^  of  Marlowe,  thoujgh 
elegant  and  scholarhke,  i&weak  and  childish 
compared  with  the  depth  and  force  of  much 
•f  what  we  have  quoted  from  Lord  Byron ; 
and  the  disgusting  bufToonery  and  low  farce 
«f  which  his  piece  is  principally  mad^  vp. 


j^ace  it  rai^  mofe  in  oontfaflt,  tkaa  in  im 
terms  of  coroparisoB.  with  that  of  his  nobw. 
suooessor.    In  the  tojie  and  pitch  of  the  comr 

Sosition^  aa  well  as  in  the  charaoter  oi  thft 
iction  m  the  more  solemn  parts,  the  piece 
before  us  reminds  us  much  more  of  the  Frih 
metheus  of  iEschylns,  than  of  any  more 
modem  performance.  The  tremendous  soli- 
tude of  tne  principal  person — the  supernatural 
beings  with  whom  alone  he  holds  coram  uniQA 
— the  ifuilt — ^the  firmness — (he  misery — aie. 
all  pomts  of  resemblance,  to  whica  the 
grandeur  of  the  poetic  imagery  only  gives  % 
more  striking  effect.  The  chief  differences 
are,  that  the  subject  of  the  Greek  poet  was 
sanctified  and  exalted  by  the  established  be* 
lief  of  his  country ;  and  that  his  terrors  are 
nov^l^re  tempered  with  the  sweetness  whic^ 
breathes  from  so  many  passages  of  his  Eng*- 
lish  rival. 


(lanttatg,  1800.) 


Udiques  cf  Robert  Bvkns,  amststtng  chie^ 
eoftofis  on  Scottish  Songf,    CcUected 
London:  1808. 
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BuiLRS  is  certainly  by  far  the  greatest  of  our 
poetical  prodigies — ^from  Stephen  Buck  down 
te  Thomas  Dermody.  They  are  forgotten 
ftlieady;  or  only  remembered  for  derision. 
Bat  the  name  of  Bums,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, has  not  yet  <' gathered  all  its  fiune;" 
end  will  endure  long  after  those  circumstan- 
ces are  forgotten  which  contributed  to  its  first 
notoriety.  So  much  indeed  are  we  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  his  merits,  that  we  cannot 
help  thinking  it  a  derogation  from  them  to 
eonoider  him  as  a  prodigy  at  all :  and  are  con- 
vinced that  he  will  never  be  rightly  estimated 
as  a  poet,  till  that  vulgar  wonder  be  entirely 
repressea  which  was  raised  on  his  having 
beOn  a  ploughman.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that 
he  was  bom  in  an  humble  station ;  ana  that 
moch  of  his  early  life  was  devoted  to  severe 
hibour,  and  to  the  society  of  his  fellow-labour- 
ers. But  he  was  not  mmself  either  imedn- 
cated  or  illiterate :  and  was  placed  in  a  situa-, 
tion  more  favourable,  perhaps,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  great  poetical  talents^  than  any  other 
which  could  nave  been  assigned  him.  He 
was  taught,  at  a  very  early  age,  to  read  and 
write :  and  soon  after  acquired  a  competent 
knowiedp;e  of  French,  together  with  the  ele- 
ments ol  Latin  and  Geometry.  His  taste  for 
reading  was  encouraged  by  his  parents  and 
many  of  his  associates;  and,  before  he  had 
ever  composed  a  single  stanza,  he  was  not 
only  familiar  with  many  prose  writers,  but 
hi  more  intimately  acquainted  with  Pope, 
Shakespeare,  and  Thomson,  than  nine  tenths 
of  tke  youth  that  now  leave  our  schools  for 
the  university.  Those  authors,  indeed,  with 
some  old  oolfeotions  of  songs,  and  the  lives  of 
Banniba)  and  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  were 
his  kabiteal  study  trom  the  first  days  of  his 


childhood ;  and,  co-operating  with  the  solitude 
of  his  rural  occupations,  were  sufficient  tp 
rouse  his  ardent  and  ambitious  mind  to  tlM 
love  and  the  practice  of  poetry.  He  had  aboojl 
as  much  scholarship,  in  short,  we  imagine,  ae 
Shakespeare ;  and  far  better  models  to  fomt 
his  ear  to  harmony,  and  train  his  fancy  te 
graceful  invention. 

We  ventured,  on  a  former  oocasioD,  to  ny 
something  of  the  eflects  of  regular  educatiop^ 
and  of  the  ^neral  dififusion  of  literature,  in 
repressing  me  vigour  and  originality  of  all 
kinds  of  mental  exertion.  That  specnlatioii 
was  perhaps  carried  somewhat  too  fat;  but 
if  the  paradox  have  proof  any  where,  it  is  in 
its  application  to  poetry.  Among  well  edu- 
cated people,  the  standard  writers  of  thie 
description  are  at  once  so  venerated  and  so 
familiar,  that  it  is  thought  equally  impoasibie 
to  rival  them,  as  to  write  verses  without  al» 
tempting  it.  If  there  be  one  degree  of  fame, 
which  excites  emuhition,  (here  is  another 
which  leads  to  de^air :  Nor  can  we  conceiTe 
any  one  less  likely  to  be  added  to  the  sbatt 
list  of  original  poets,  than  a  young  man  of  fine. 
fancy  and  delicate  taste,  who  h^  acquired  a 
hi^h  relish  for  poetry,  by  perusing  the  most, 
celebrated  writers,  and  conversing  with  the 
most  intelligent  judges.  The  head  of  such  a. 
person  is  filfed,  of  course,  with  all  the  splendid 
passages  of  ancient  and  modem  authors,  and 
with  the  fine  and  festidious  remarks  which 
have  been  made  even  on  those  passages. 
When  he  turns  his  e3res,  therefore,  on  hie 
own  conceptions  or  designs,  they  can  scame- 
ly  fail  to  appear  rade  and  contemptiUe.  He 
is  perpetually  haunted  and  depressed  fay  the 
ideal  presence  of  those  great  masters,  and 
their  exacting  critic^.    He  is  awaie  to  what 


donparisoiiB  his  prodaotkmswfll  be  sobjaeted 

tfmong  his  own  friends  and  associates;  and 
recollects  the  derision  with  which  so  many 
fash  adventurers  have  been  chased  back  to 
their  obscurity.  Thus,  the  merit  of  his  great 
predecessors  chillak  instead  of  encouraging  his 
ardour ;  and  the  illustrious  names  which  have 
already  reached  to  the  summit  of  excellence, 
aol  like  the  tall  and  spreading  trees  of  the 
ftn-est,  which  overshadow  and  strangle  the 
ttplings  which  may  have  struck  root  in  the 
0O1I  l^low — and  afford  efficient  shelter  to 
Bothing  but  creepers  and  parasites. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  in  some  few  individuals. 
*Mhat  strong  divinity  of  soul" — ^that  decidea 
and  irresistible  vocation  to  glory,  which,  in 
spite  of  all  these  obstructions,  calls  out.  per- 
mips  once  or  twice  in  a  century,  a  bola  and 
otiginal  poet  from  the  herd  of  scholars  and 
acsuiemical  literati.  But  the  natural  tendency 
of  their  studies,  and  by  far  their  most  com- 
mon effect,  is  to  repress  originality,  and  dis- 
courage enterprise ;  and  either  to  cliange  those 
whom  nature  meant  for  poets,  into  mere  read- 
ers of  poetry,  or  to  bring  them  out  in  the  form 
of  witty  parodists,  or  ingenious  imitators.  In* 
dependent  of  the  reasons  which  have  been 
aheady  suggested,  it  will  perhaps  be  found, 
toO)  tbiat  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention, 
in  this  as  well  as  in  the  more  vulgar  arts ;  or, 
at  least,  that  inventive  genius  wifl  freauently 
•lumber  in  inaction,  where  the  preceainff  in- 
genuity has  in  part  supplied  the  wants  of  the 
ewner.  A  solitary  and  uninstructed  man. 
with  lively  feelings  and  an  Inflammable  imagi- 
aatimi,  will  often  be  irresistibly  led  to  exer- 
oise  those  gifts,  and  to  occupy  and  relieve  his 
mind  in  poetical  composition :  But  if  his  edu- 
cation, his  reading,  and  his  society  supply 
him  with  an  abnnaant  store  of  imases  and 
emoticms,  he  will  probably  think  but  little  of 
those  internal  resources,  and  feed  his  mind 
oontentedly  with  what  has  been  provided  by 
the  industry  of  others. 

To  say  nothing,  therefore,  of  the  distractions 
and  the  dissination  of  mind  that  belong  to  the 
oommerce  or  the  world,  nor  of  the  cares  of 
minute  accuracy  and  high  finishing  which  are 
imposed  on  the  professed  scholar,  there  seem 
to  oe  deeper  reasons  for  the  sepamtion  of 
originality  and  accomplishment ;  and  for  the 
partiality  which  has  led  poetry  to  choose 
almost  all  her  prime  favourites  among  the  re- 
cluse and  uninstructed.  A  youth  of  quick 
parts,  in  short,  and  creative  fancy — ^with  just 
so  much  reading  as  to  guide  his  ambition^  and 
roughhew  his  notions  of  excellence — if  his  lot 
be  thrown  in  humble  retirement,  where  he 
has  no  reputation  to  lose,  and  where  ho  can 
bmJj  hope  to  excel  all  that  he  sees  around 
him,  is  much  more  likely,  we  think,  to  give 
himself  up  to  poetry,  and  to  train  hiroseu  to 
habits  of  invention,  tlian  if  he  had  been  en- 
corobered  by  the  pretended  helps  of  extended 
study  and  literary  society. 

If  these  observations  should  fail  to  strike 
of  themselves,  they  may  perhaps  derive  ad- 
ditional weight  from  considering  the  very  re- 
markable fact,  that  almost  all  the  great  poets 
«  every  ooimtry  have  appeared  in  an  eariy 


stage  of  their  histoiy,  and  in  a  TfftM  ooid* 

paratively  rude  and  unlettered .  Homer  wen  t 
forth,  like  the  morning  star,  before  the  dawn 
of  hterature  in  Greece,  and  almost  all  the 
great  and  sublime  poets  of  modem  Europe 
are  already  between  two  and  three  hundred 
years  old.  Since  that  time,  although  bookp 
and  readers,  and  opportunities  of  re&uling,  arts 
multiplied  a  thousand  fold,  we  have  improved 
chiefly  in  point  and  terseness  of  expresstonj 
in  the  art  of  raillery,  and  in  clearness  ana 
simplicity  of  thought.  Force,  richness,  and 
variety  of  invention,  are  now  at  least  as  mre 
as  ever.  But  the  litemture  and  refinement  of 
the  age  does  not  exist  at  all  for  a  rustic  and 
illiterate  individual :  and,  consequently,  the 
present  time  is  to  him  what  the  rude  times 
of  old  were  to  the  vigorous  writers  which 
adorned  them. 

But  though,  for  these  and  for  other  reasons, 
we  can  see  no  propriety  in  regarding  the 
poetry  of  Bums  chiefly  as  the  wonderfoiwork 
of  a  peasant,  and  thus  admiring  it  much  in 
the  same  way  as  if  it  had  been  written  with 
his  toes:  yet  there  are  peculiarities  in  his 
works  wnich  remind  us  ot  the  lowness  of  his 
origin,  and  faults  for  which  the  defects  of  his 
education  afford  an  obvious  cause,  if  not  k 
legitimate  apology.  In  forming  a  correct  es- 
timate of  these  works,  it  is  neoessaiy  to  take 
into  account  those  peculiarities. 

The  first  is,  the  undiciplined  harshness  and 
acrimony  of  his  invective.  The  great  boast 
of  polished  life  is  the  delicacy,  and  even  the 
^erosity  of  its  hostility — ^that  quality  which 
IS  still  the  characteristic,  as  it  ramishes  the 
denomination,  of  a  gentleman — that  principle 
which  forbids  us  to  attack  the  defenceless,  to 
strike  the  fidlen,  or  to  mangle  the  slain— and 
enjoins  ua  in  foi;ging  the  shafts  of  satire,  to 
increase  tne  poliw  exactly  as  we  add  to  their 
keeimess  or  their  weight.  For  this,  as  weU 
as  for  other  things,  we  are  indebted  to  chival- 
ry ;  and  of  this  Bums  had  none.  His  ingeni- 
ous and  amiable  biompher  has  spoken  re^ 
peatedly  in  praise  of  nis  talents  for  satire — 
we  think,  with  a  most  unhappy  partiality. 
His  epigrams  and  lampoons  appear  to  us,  one 
and  all,  unworthy  of  him; — offensive  from 
their  extreme  coarseness  and  violence — and 
contemptible  from  their  want  of  wit  or  bril- 
liancy. They  seem  to  have  been  written,  not 
out  of  p]a3rful  malice  or  virtuous  indignation, 
but  out  of  fierce  and  ungovernable  anger.  His 
whole  raillery  consists  in  railing;  and  his 
satirical  vein  displays  itself  chiefly  in  calling 
names  and  in  swearing.  We  say  this  mamly 
with  a  reference  to  his  personalities.  In  many 
of  his  more  general  representations  of  life  and 
manners,  there  is  no  doubt  much  that  may  be 
called  satirical,  mixed  up  with  admirable  hu- 
mour, and  description  ot  inimitable  vivacity. 
There  is  a  similar  want  of  polish,  or  at  least 
of  respectiiilness,  in  the  general  tone  of  his 
gallantry.  He  has  written  with  more  pasnoo, 
perhaps,  and  more  variety  of  natural  feeltng, 
on  the  subject  of  love,  than  any  other  poet 
whatever— -but  with  a  fervour  tnat  is  eooie- 
times  indelicate,  and  seldom  accommodated 
to  the  timidity  and  "sweet  austere  oon* 
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pqnare"  ^  women  of  roCoement  He  hae 
expresaed  admimbly  the  feelings  of  an  eiir 
arnoured  jpeasantj  who.  however  re&ieil  or 
eloquent  he  may  be,  always  approaches  his 
mistress  on  a  footing  of  equality:  but  has 
never  caught  that  tone  of  chivahous  gallantry 
which  uniformly  abases  itself  in  the  presence 
of  the  object  of  its  devotion.  Accordingly, 
instead  of  suing  for  a  smile,  or  melting  in  a 
tear,  his  muse  deals  in  nothing  but  locked 
embraces aud  midnight  rencontres;  and,  even 
in  his  complimentary  effusions  to  ladies  of 
the  highest  rank,  is  for  straining  them  to  the 
bosom  of  her  impetuous  votary.  It  is  easy, 
accordingly,  to  see  from  his  correspondence, 
that  many  of  his  female  patronesses  shrunk 
from  the  vehement  familiarity  of  his  admira- 
tion \  and  there  are  even  some  traits  in  the 
volumes  before  us,  from  which  we  can  gather, 
that  he  resented  the  shyness  and  estrange- 
ment to  which  those  feelings  gave  rise,  with 
at  least  as  little  chivalry  as.  he  had  shown  in 
producing  them. 

But  the  leading  vice  in  Bums'  character, 
and  the  carduial  deformity,  indeed,  of  all  his 
productions,  was  his  contempt,  or  affectation 
ci  contempt,  for  prudence^  decencv,  and  reg- 
ularity: and  his  admiration  of  thoughtless- 
ness, oddity,  and  vehement  sensibility  \ — ^his 
belief,  in  snort^  in  the  dispensing  ffotoer  of 
genius  and  social  feeling,  m  all  matters  of 
morality  and  common  sense.  This  is  the 
Tery  slang  of  the  worst  German  plays,  and 
the  lowest  of  our  town-made  novels;  nor  can 
ajiy  thing  be  more  lamentable,  than  that  it 
8lu)uld  have  found  a  patron  in  such  a  man  as 
B'jrns,  and  communicated  to  many  of  his  pro- 
ductions a  character  of  immorality,  at  onoe 
Qontemptible  and  hateful.  It  is  but  too  true, 
that  men  of  the  highest  genius  have  frequently 
been  hurried  by  their  passions  into  a  violation 
of  prudence  and  duty;  and  there  is  sonae- 
thiiig  generous,  at  least,  in  the  apology  which 
their  admirers  may  make  for  tnem,  on  the 
score  of  their  keener  feelings  and  habitual 
want  of  reflection.  But  this  apology,  which 
is  quite  unsatisfactory  in  the  mouth  of  another, 
becomes  an  insult  and  an  absurdity  whenever 
it  proceeds  from  their  own.  A  man  may  say 
of  nis  friend,  that  he  is  a  noble-hearted  fellow 
— too  generous  to  be  just,  and  with  too  much 
spirit  to  be  always  prudent  and  regular.  But 
he  cannot  be  allowed  to  say  even  this  of  him* 
self:  and  still  less  to  represent  himself  as  a 
hairbiaiBed  sentimental  soul,  constantly  car- 
rieil  away  by  fine  fancies  and  visions  of  love 
B9d  philanthropy,  and  bora  to  confound  and 
despise  the  cold-blooded  sons  of  prudence 
and  sobriety.  This  apology,  indeed,  evidently 
destroys  itself:  For  it  shows  that  conduct  to 
be  the  result  of  deliberate  system,  which  it 
aflfects  at  the  same  time  to  justify  as  the  fruit 
of  mere  thoughtlessness  and  casual  impulse. 
Such  protestations,  therefore,  w^ill  always  be 
tK^i^ted,  as  they  deserve,  not  only  with  con- 
tempt, but  with  inoreduiity ;  and  their  mag- 
MMmMMis  au^ors  set  down  as  determined 
piefligates,  who  seek  to  disguise  their  selfish- 
ness under  a  name  somewhat  less  revolting. 
That  profligacy  is  almost  alvaj*  selfishaeA^ 


and  that  the  exeiMB  Of  imfetcioim  feeling  caa 
hardly  ever  be  justly  pleaded  for  those  xnho 
neglect  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  must  te 
apparent,  we  think,  even  to  the  kast  reflaot* 
ing  of  those  sons  of  fancy  and  song.  It  re- 
quires no  habit  of  deep  thinking,  nor  any  thmg 
more,  indeed,  than  the  information  of  an'honesb 
heart,  to  peroeive  that  it  is  cmel  and  base  to 
spend,  in  vain  superfluities,  that  money  whidi 
belongs  of  right  to  the  pale  industrious  trades^ 
num  and  his  famishing  infants;  or  that  it  is  a: 
vile  prostitution  of  language,  to  talk  of  that 
man's  generosity  or  goodness  of  heart,  who 
sits  mving  about  friendship  and  phikntiiropj 
in  a  tavern,  while  his  wife's  heart  ifr  breaking 
at  her  cheerless  fireside,  and  hia  children 
pining  in  soUtary  poverty. 

This  pitiful  cant  of  careless  feeling  and 
eccentric  genius,  accordingly,  has  never  found 
much  favour  in  the  eyes  of  English  sense  audi 
molality.  The  most  signal  eflect  which  it 
ever  produced,  was  on  tne  muddj^  brains  of 
some  Geiman  youth,  who  are  said  to  have 
left  colLm  IB  a  bodr  to  rob  on  the  highwajrl 
because  Schiller  had  represented  the  captajB 
of  a  gang  as  so  very  noble  a  creature. — ^Bnt 
in  this  eoantnr,  we  believe,  a  predilection  for 
that  honoumble  profession  must  have  pre- 
ceded this  admiration  of  the  character.  Tlie 
style  we  have  been  speaking  of,  accordingly, 
is  now  the  heroics  only  of  the  hulks  and  the 
house  of  correction;  and  has  no  chance,  we 
suppose,  of  being  ^eatly  admired,  except  in 
the  farewell  speedi  of  a  young  gentleman 
preparing  for  JBotany  Bay. 

It  is  humiliating  to  thujk  how  deeply  Bums 
has  fallen  into  this  debasing  error.  He  is  pef- 
petually  making  a  parade  of  his  thoughtleift* 
nes^  inflammability,  and  imprudence,  and 
talkinff  with  much  complacency  and  exulta- 
tion of  the  offence  he  has  occasioned  to  tba 
sober  and  correct  part  of  .mankind.  Tlua 
odious  slang  infects  almost  all  his  prose,  and 
a  very  great  proportion  of  his  poetry ;  and  ii^ 
we  are  persuaded,  the  chief,  if  not  the  only 
source  of  the  disgust  with  which,  in  spite  of 
his  genius,  we  know  that  he  is  regarded  hj 
many  very  competent  and  liberal  judges.  Hia 
apology,  too.  we  are  willing  to  believe,  is  to 
be  £t>und  in  the  origioal  lowness  of  his  situa- 
tion, and  the  slightness  of  his  acquaintanee 
with  the  world.  With  his  talents  and  powers 
of  obaervatk>n,  he  cookl  not  have  seen  muek 
of  the  beings  who  echoed  this  raving,  without 
feeling  for  them  that  distrust  and  contenrat 
which  would  have  made  him  blush  to  thi^ 
he  had  ever  stretched  over  them  the  proteel* 
ing  diield  of  his  genius. 

Akin  to  this  most  lamentable  tmit  of  i«t> 
garity,  and  indeed  in  some  measure  arising 
out  of  it,  is  that  peipetual  boast  of  his  owft 
independence,  wnich  is  obtruded  upon  tlia 
readers  of  Bums  in  ahnost  eve^  page  of  him 
writings.  The  sentinsent  itsrff  ienoble^aai' 
it  is  often  finely  expressed ;— but  a  gentlemtt 
^vonid  only  have  expressed  it  wfcen  he  vnm 
insulted  or  provoked ;  and  woold  never  hMf 
inade  it  a  spontaneous  tkeme  totfaoae  frienii 
inwkaM  estimation  he  Mt  that  hia  Immhv 
0toad  elear.    It  ia  waiMm£  v^tm^f  ia 
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witli  too  fieroe  a  tone  of  defiance ;  and  indi- 
cates rather  the  pride  of  a  sturdy  peamntj 
than  the  calm  and  natural  elevation  of  a 
generous  mind. 

The  last  of  the  symptoms  of  rusticity  which 
we  think  it  necessary  to  notice  in  the  works 
of  this  extraordinary  man,  is  that  frequent 
mistake  of  mere  exaggeration  and  violence, 
lor  force  and  sublimity,  which  has  defacea 
so  much  of  his  prose  composition,  and  given 
an  air  of  heaviness  and  labour  to  a  good  deal 
of  his  serious  poetry.  The  truth  is,  that  his 
forit  was  in  humour  and  in  pathos--or  rather 
m  tenderness  of  feeling:  and  that  he  has  very 
seldom  succeeded,  eitner  where  mere  wit 
and  sprightliness,  or  where  great  enei^  and 
weight  of  sentiment  were  requisite.  He  had 
evidently  a  very  false  and  crude  notion  of 
what  constitutea  strength  of  writing ;  and  in- 
stead of  that  simple  and  brief  directness 
which  stamps  the  character  of  vigour  upon 
every  syllable,  has  generally  had  recourse  to 
a  mere  accumulation  of  hyperbolical  expres- 
mons,  which  encumber  the  diction  instead  of 
exalting  it,  and  show  the  determination  to  be 
hnpressive,  without  the  power  of  execoding 
it.  This  error  also  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe 
entirely  to  the  defects  of  his  education.  The 
value  of  simplicity  in  the  expression  of  pas- 
sion, is  a  lesson,  we  believe,  of  nature  ana  of 
gemus; — but  its  importance  in  mere  grave 
and  impressive  writmg,  is  one  of  the  latest 
discoveries  of  rhetorical  experience. 

With  the  allowances  and  exceptions  we 
have  now  stated,  we  think  Bums  entitled  to 
thfi  mnk  of  a** great  and  original  genius.  He 
has  in  all  his  compositions  great  rorce  of  con- 
ception j  and  great  spirit  and  animation  in  its 
expression.  He  has  taken  a  large  range 
through  the  region  of  Fancy,  and  naturalized 
himself  in  almost  all  her  climates.  He  has 
great  humour — ^great  powers  of  description — 
gveat  pathos — and  great  discrimination  of 
character.  Almost  every  thing  that  he  says 
has  spirit  and  orimnality ;  and  every  thing  that 
he  says  well,  is  cnaraclerized  by  a  charming 
facility,  which  gives  a  grace  even  to  occa- 
sional rudeness,  and  communicates  to  the 
reader  a  delightful  symf^thy  with  the  sponta- 
neous soaring  and  conscious  inspiration  of  the 
poet. 

Considering  the  reception  which  these 
works  have  met  with  from  the  public,  and  the 
long  period  during  which  the  greater  ijart  of 
thfim  have  been  in  their  possession,  it  may 
aspear  superflous  to  say  any  thing  as  to  their 
obaEaoteristic  or  peculiar  merit.  Though  the 
ultimate  judgment  of  the  public,  however,  be 
al^mys  sound,  or  at  least  decisive  as  to  its 
general  result,  it  is  not  always  very  apparent 
upon  what  grounds  it  has  proceeded ',  nor  in 
oodfequence  of  what  or  in  spite  of  what,  it 
has  been  obtained.  In  Bums' works  there  is 
n»iioh  to  censure,  as  well  as  much  to  praise : 
and  as  time  has  not  yet  separated  his  ore  from 
it»  drosa,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  state;  in  a 
▼#ry  general  way,  what  we  presume  to  antioi- 
ppte  as  the  resolt  of  this  separation.  Without 
protanding  to  enter  at  all  into  the  oomparative 
BMntpfpartioolarFMflagM  wemayvvutwe 


to  lay  it  down  as  our  opinion — t&at  Iiis  poet ly 
is  far  superior  to  his  prose :  that  his  Scotti^ 
compositions  are  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  his 
English  ones  j  and  that  his  Son^  will  proba- 
bly outlive  all  his  other  productions.  A  verr 
few  remarks  on  each  ot  these  subjects  wiU 
comprehend  almost  all  that  we  have  to  say  of 
the  volumes  now  before  us. 

The  prose  works  of  Bums  consist  a.moil 
entirely  of  his  letters.  They  bear, "as  well  aj 
his  poetry,  the  seal  and  the  impress  of  his 
genius;  but  they  contain  much  more  bad 
taste,  and  are  written  with  far  more  apparent 
labour.  His  poetry  was  almost  all  written 
primarily  from  feeling,  and  only  secondarily 
from  ambition.  His  letters  seem  to  have  been  i 
nearly  all  composed  as  exercises,  and  for  dis-  * 
play.  There  are  few  of  them  written  with 
simplicity  or  plainness  ]  and  though  natural 
enough  as  to  the  sentiment,  they  are  generally 
very  strained  and  elaborate  in  the  expression. 
A  very  great  proportion  of  them,  too,  relate 
neither  to  facts  nor  feelings  peculiarly  con* 
nected  with  the  author  or  his  correspondent — 
but  are  made  up  of  general  declamation, 
moral  reflections,  and  vague  discussions — all  < 
evidently  composed  for  the  sake  of  effect,  and 
frequently  introduced  with  long  complaints  of 
having  nothing  to  say,  and  of  the  necessity 
and  difficulty  of  letter- writing. 

By  far  the  best  of  those  compositions,  are 
such  as  we  should  consider  as  exceptions  from 
this  general  character — such  as  contain  some 
specific  information  as  to  himself,  or  are  sug- 
gested by  events  or  observations  directly  ap- 
Elicable  to  his  correspondent.  One  oi  the 
est,  perhaps,  is  that  aadressed  to  Dr.  Moore, 
containing  an  account  of  his  early  life,  of 
which  Dr.  Currie  has  made  such  a  judicious 
use  in  his  Biography.  It  is  written  with  great 
clearness  and  characteristic  efieot,  and  con- 
tains many  touches  of  easy  humour  and  natu- 
ral eloquence.  We  are  struck,  as  we  open 
the  book  accidentally,  with  tne  following 
original  application  of  a  classical  image,  by 
this  unlettered  rustic.  Talking  of  the  first 
vague  aspirations  of  his  own  gigantic  mind, 
he  says — we  think  very  finely — "  I  had  felt 
some  early  stirrings  of  ambition ;  but  they 
were  the  blind  gropings  of  Homer's  Cyclop 
round  the  walls  of  his  cave !"  Of  his  other 
letters,  those  addressed  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  are, 
in  our  opinion,  by  far  the  best.  He  appears, 
from  firet  to  last,  to  have  stood  somewhat  in 
awe  of  this  excellent  lady;  and  to  have  been 
no  less  sensible  of  her  sound  judgment  and 
strict  sense  of  propriety,  than  of  her  steady 
and  generous  partiality.  The  following  paw- 
sage  we  think  is  striking  and  charaeteristic: — 

"I  own  myself  so  little  a  Presbyterian,  that  I 
approve  of  set  times  and  seaMnsof  more  than  oids* 
nary  acts  of  devotion,  for  breaking  in  on  that  habit, 
uated  routine  of  life  and  thought  which  is  so  apt  to 
reduce  our  existence  to  a  kind  of  instinct,  or  even 
sometimes,  and  with  some  minds,  to  a  slate  very 
little  superior  to  mere  machinery.    . 

"  This  day ;  the  first  Sunday  of  May ;  a  bnesy, 
blup-skyed  noon,  some  time  about  the  begiooime, 
and  a  hoary  mominff  and  calm  sunny  day  about  the 
end  of  autumn :— these,  time  out  of  mind,  hats 
beoa  With  mt  a  klodi  of  holiday. 


REUQUES  or  BMntT  Bwssm. 


"  *'  VVelieve  I  owe  tMa  to  thtt  elorioas  |Mp»«r  hi  tlie 
Spoeiitor,  '  The  Viskm  of  Mina ;'  •  piece  thai 
Mmck  my  young  lancy  hefore  I  waa  capable  of  fii- 
iiur  an  idea  to  a  word  of  three  ayllablei.  '  On  the 
5ih  day  of  the  moon,  which,  according  to  the  custom 
of  my  forefathera,  I  always  ieep  holy,  after  having 
wiiahed  myself,  and  offered  up  my  morning  devo- 
tions, I  ascended  the  hi^h  hill  of  Bagdat,  in  order  to 
paas  (he  rest  of  the  day  m  mediuiioo  and  prayer.' 

"  VVe  know  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of  the 
■ttbatance  or  strocture  of  our  soula,  so  cannot  ac- 
count for  those  seeming  caprices  in  them,  that  one 
should  br  particularly  pleased  with  this  thin^,  or 
•(rack  with  that,  which,  on  minds  of  a  difi^rem 
ctsi,  makea  no  extnofdinafy  impreasion.  I  have 
■ome  fiivoorite  fiowerain  apnag;  among  which  are 
the  mouniain-dnisv,  the  hare-bell,  the  fox-glove,  the 
wild  brier-rose,  tne  budding  birch,  and  uie  hoary 
hawthorn,  that  I  view  and  hangover  with  particular 
delight.  I  tiever  hdhr  the  loud,  solitary  whistle  of 
the  curlew  in  a  summer  noon,  or  the  wild  mixinf? 
cadence  of  a  troop  of  grey  plover  in  an  autumnal 
morning,  without  ieeiin^  an  elevation  of  soul,  like 
the  enthusiasm  of  devotion  or  poetry.  Tell  me,  my 
dear  fri«»nd,  to  what  can  this  be  owing  f  Are  we  a 
.  piece  of  machinery,  which,  like  the  Kolian  harp, 
paaaivo,  takes  the  impression  of  the  passing  acci- 
dent r  Or  do  these,  workings  argue  something 
within  us  above  the.  trodden  clodr' — Vol.  ii.  pp. 
195—197. 

'  To  this  we  may  add  the  following  passage, 
at  a  part,  indeed,  of  the  same  picture  :— 

•*  There  is  scarcely  any  earthly  obieet  givee  me 
more — I  do  not  know  if  I  should  calf  it  pfei 


but  something  which  exalta  me,  something  which 
enraptures  me—* than  to  walk  in  the  aheltered  side 
of  a  wood,  or  high  plantation,  in  a  cloudy  winter- 
day,  and  hear  the  stormy  wind  howling  among  the 
troes,  and  raving  over  the  plain!  It  is  my  best 
season  for  devotion :  my  mind  is  wrapt  up  in  a  kind 
of  enthusiasm  to  Him,  who,  in  the  pompous  lan- 
guage of  the  Hebrew  bnrd,  **  walks  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind."— Vol.  ii-  p.  11. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
striking  of  a  whole  series  of  eloquent  hypo- 
chondriasm. 

*'  After  six  weeks'  confinement,  I  am  beginning 
to  walk  across  the  room.  They  have  been  six  hor- 
rible weeks; — anguish  and  low  spirits  made  me 
un6c  to  read,  write,  or  tlunk. 

"  I  have  a  hundred  times  wished  that  one  could 
resign  life  as  an  officer  resigns  a  commission  :  for  I 
wouid  not  take  in  any  poor,  ignorant  wretch,  by 
aellinB  out.  Lately  I  was  a  sixpenny  private  ;  and, 
God  knows,  a  miserable  soldier  enough:  now  I 
march  to  the  campaign,  a  starving  cadoi — a  little 
mdre  conspicuously  wretched. 

'*  I  am  ashamed  of  all  this :  for  though  I  do  want 

bravery  for  the  warfare  of  lite,  I  could  wish,  like 

some  other  soldiers,  to  have  as  much  fortitude  or 

canning  as  to  dissemble  or  conceal  my  cowardice.** 

Vol.  ii.  pp.  127, 128. 

One  of  the  most  striking  letters  in  the  col- 
lection, and,  to  ns,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing, is  the  eailiest  of  the  whole  series;  being 
auidressed  to  his  father  in  1781,  six  or  seven 
years  before  his  name  had  been  heard  of  oat 
of  his  own  family.  The  aathor  was  then  a 
oommon  flax-dresser,  and  his  father  a  poor 
ppasant; — ^yet  there  is  not  one  trait  of  vtri- 
carity,  either  in  the  thooffht  or  the  expression ; 
Ml,  on  the  contiary.  a  dignity  and  elevation 
of.  sentiment,  whicn  must  nave  boen  con- 
iideied  aa  of  good  omen  in  a  youth  of  much 
higher  coKidition.    The  lettec  uias  JMlows:— 


• 
'*  Honoured  9ir,— I  have  rarpoaelv  delayed  wii* 
ting,  in  the  hope  (hat  I  ahould  have  the  pleasure  of 
aeemg  vou  on  New-year*a  Day ;  but  work  comes 

00  hara  upon  us,  that  I  do  not  choose  to  be  absent 
on  that  account,  as  well  as  for  some  other  little 
reasons,  which  I  shall  tell  you  at  meeting.  My 
beolih  ia  nearly  the  same  aa  when  you  were  here, 
only  my  aleep  w  a  little  aoonder,  and,  on  the  whole. 

1  am  rather  better  than  otherwise,  though  I  mend 
by  very  slow  degrees.  The  weakness  of  my  nerves 
has  BO  debilitated  my  mind,  that  I  dare  neither  re- , 
view  past  wants,  nor  look  forward  into  futurity ;  for ' 
the  least  anxiety  or  perturbation  in  my  breast  pro- 
duces most  unhappy  efiecfis  on  my  whole  frame.. 
Soineiimes,  indeed,  when  lor  an  hour  or  two  my 
spirits  are  a  little  liKhtened,  1  glimmer  a  liiile  into 
futurity;  but  my  principal,  and  indeed  my  only 
pleasurable  employment,  is  looking  backwards  and 
forwards,  in  a  moral  and  religious  way.  I  am  quite 
transported  at  the  thought,  that  ere  long," perhaps 
very  soon,  I  ahail  bid  an  eternal  adieu  lo  all  the 
pnine,  and  uneaaineaaee,  and  diaouietudea  of  this 
weary  life;  for  I  assure  you  I  am  neariily  tired  of  * 
it;  and,  if  I  do  not  very  much  deceive  myself,  I 
could  contentedly  and  gladly  resign  it. 

'  The  soul,  uneasy,  and  confln'd  at  home 
Rests  and  expatiates  In  a  life  to  come.' 

"It  is  for  this  reason  T am  more  pleased  with 
the  I5(h,  16ih,  and  17th  verses  of  the  7th  chapter 
of  the  Revelations,  than  with  any  ten  timae  as 
many  veraes  in  the  whole  Bible,  and  m'ould  not  ex- 
change the  noble  enthusiasm  with  which  they  in- 
spire me  for  all  that  this  word  has  to  oiTer.  As  for 
this  world.  I  despair  of  ever  making  a  figure  in  it. 
I  am  not  formed  for  the  bustle  of  the  busy,  nor  the 
flutter  of  the  gay.  I  shall  never  again  he  capable 
of  entering  into  such  acenes.  Indeed  I  am  alto- 
gether unconcerned  for  the  thoughts  ofihis  life.  I 
toreaee  that  poverty  and  obscurity  probably  await 
roe;  and  I  am  in  some  measure  prepared,  and 
daily  preparing  to  meet  them.  I  have  but  just  time 
and  paper  to  return  to  yon  my  grateful  thanks  for 
the  lessons  of  virtue  and  piety  you  have  given  me : 
which  were  too  moeh  neglected  at  the  time  of 

E'ving  them,  but  which.  I  hope,  have  been  remem- 
rredere  it  is  yet  too  late,"— Vol.  i.  pp.  99—101. 

Before  proceeding  to  take  any  particiilar- 
notiee  of  his  poetical  compositions,  we  most 
take  leave  to  apjorise  our  Southern  readers, 
that  all  his  best  pieces  are  written  in  Soofch; 
and  that  it  is  impossiMe  for  them  to  form  any 
adequate  judgment  of  their  merits,  without  a 
pretty  lon^  residence  among  those  who  still 
use  that  language.    To  be  able  to  translate 
the  words,  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  know- 
ledge that,  is  necessary.    The  whole  genius 
and  idiom  of  the  language  mnst  be  familiar; 
and  the  characters,  and  habits,  and  associa- 
tions of  those  -who  speak  it.    We  beg  leave  , 
.too,  in  passing^  to  observe,  that  this  Sootoh  is; 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  provinoial  diaiect*— . 
the  vehicle  only  of  rustic  vulgarity  and  rude.- 
local  humour.    It  is  the  langtiase  of  a  whole 
country — ^lon^  an  independent  kingdom,  saad 
still  sepamte  m  laws,  cnaraoter,  and  manaers.  - 
It  is  by  no  means  pecaliajr  to  the  Tulgar ;  bat 
is  the  common  speech  of  the  whole  nation  ia- 
eariy  life — and,  with  nwny  of  its  most  ex^ 
altad  and  accomplished  indiiriduals^  through^, 
out  their  whole  exvitenee }  and,  thoo^  it  be 
tme  that,  in  later  times,  it  ha*  been^  in  sone* 
measove,  hud  aside  by  the  more  ambilioM 
aad  aipiring  of  the  present  genetatiotty  it  k 
st^  MooUeetedy  ev«n  by  them,  as  the  fiMniliar 
of  th^  diil^Kiedt  and«f  dMmwte. 
•bjeots  of  tlMir  loTripi. 
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vitimittiofi.  It  m  emneotdd-m  tlieiir 
luiti^n^  not  only  with  that  olden  time  which 
ift  uniformly  conceiyed  as  more  pure,  Jofty 
and  simple  than  the  present,  but  also  with  all 
the  soft  and  bright  colours  of  remembered 
childhood  and  dMnestic  affection.  All  its 
phrases  conjure  up  images  of  schoolday  inno- 
cence, and  sports,  and  friendships  whi^  have 
no  pattern  in  succeeding  years.  Add  to  all 
Uus,  that  it  is  the  IsMiguage  of  a  great  body 
of  poetry,  with  which  almost  all  Scotchmen 
we  familiar;  and,  in  particular,  of  a  great 
multitude  of  son^  written  with  more  tender- 
ness, nature,  and  feeling,  than  any  other  lyric 
compositions  that  are  extant — and  we  may 
perluips  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  Scotch  is^ 
m  reality,  a  highly  poetical  language;  ana 
that  it  is  an  ignorant,  as  well  as  an  illiberal 
preiudice,  whidi  would  seek  to  confound  it 
with  the  barbarous  dialects  of  Yorkshire  or 
Devon.  In  composing  his  Scottish  poems^ 
therefore^  Bums  did  not  merely  make  an  in- 
stinctiye  and  necessary  use  of  the  only  dialect 
he  could  employ.  The  last  letter  wnich  we 
have  Quoted,  proves,  that  before  he  had  penned 
a  single  oouplet.  he  could  write  in  the  dialect 
of  England  witti  far  greater  purity  and  pro- 
priety than  nine  tenths  of  those  who  are  called 
well  educated  in  that  country.  He  wrote  in 
Scotch,  because  the  writings  which  he  most 
aspired  to  imitate  were  composed  in  that 
language ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  varia- 
tions preserved  by  Dr.  Cunrie,  that  he  took 
much  greater  pains  with  the  beauty  and  purity 
of  his  expressions  in  Scotch  than  in  English ; 
and,  every  one  who  understands  both,  must 
admit,  with  infinitely  better  success. 

But  though  we  have  ventured  to  say  thus 
much  in  praise  of  the  Scottish  poetry  of  BumtL 
we  cannot  presume  to  lay  many  sj^ecimensof 
it  before  our  readers;  and,  in  the  few  extracts 
we  may  be  tempted  to  msJke  from  the  volumes 
before  us,  shall  be  guided  more  by  a  desire  to 
exhibit  what  may  be  intelligible  to  all  our 
readers,  than  by  a  feeling  of  what  is  in  itself 
«f  the  highest  excellence. 

We  have  said  that  Bums  is  almost  equally 
distinguished  for  his  tenderness  and  his  hn- 
raour:— we  might  have  added,  for  a  faculty 
of  combining  them  both  in  the  same  subject, 
not  alt«^ther  without  parallel  in  the  older 
peets  and  ballad-makers,  but  ahogether  sin- 
gahur,  we  thiidc,  among  modem  writers.  The 
passajges  of  pure  humour  are  entirely  Scot- 
tish—«ad  untrenslateable.  They  consist  in 
{he  most  picturesque  representations  of  life 
and  manners,  enlivened,  and  even  exalted  by 
traits  of  exauisite  sagacity,  and  unexpected 
reflection,  tiis  tenderness  is  of  two  eorts; 
that  whidi  is  combiiied  with  circumstances 
and  characters  of  humble,  and  sometimes  In- 
diiroUB  simplicity;  and  that  which  is  pro- 
dnoed  by  gloomy  and  distressful  imprests 
acting  on  a  mind  of  keen  sensibility.  The 
ptwnges  which  beknff  te  the  former  deaerip- 
tiM  are,  we  thkik,  the  most  exquisite  ead 
original,  and,  in  otar  estimation,  indieale  tiie 
gvaateit  and  most  amiable  turn  of  gesias; 
roinaa  bein^aooemMuiied  by  fine  and  totii^ 
pMuM  of  kmnble  life^.  and  aa  wquiriug  tkat 


deiieaoy,  ae  well  as  j«itneaief4gopac|>tion^  hf 
which  alone  the  fastidiousness  of  an  otdiaaiy 
reader  can  be  reconciled  to  such  repreeenta- 
tions.  The  exquisite  description  of  "The 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night "  affords,  perhaps^  the 
finest  example  of  this  sort  of  pathetic.  Its 
whole  beauty  cannot,  indeed,  oe  diecemed 
but  by  those  whom  experience  has  enabled 
to  jucige  of  the  admirable  fidelity  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  picture.  But,  independent 
altogelher  of' national  peculiarities,  and  eves 
in  spite  of  the  obscurity  of  the  language,  we 
thinik  it  imoossible  to  peruse  the  foUowtng 
stanzas  without  feeling  the  force  oi  tender- 
ness and  trath : — 

'*  November  chill  blawt  lood  wi'  angry^sagh; 
The  short' ning  winter-day  is  near  a  elose; 
The  miry  beaats  retreating  irae  the  pleogh ; 

The  black'ning  trains  <r  craws  to  their  repose ; 
The  toil' worn  Cotter  frae  his  labour  goes, 
Thi»  ni^ht  bis  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end, 
Collects  his  spades,  hia  mattocks,  and  his  hoea, 
Hoping  the  atom  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend, 
And  weary,  o'er  the  moor,  hia  coarse  does  hame- 
ward  bend. 

"  At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view. 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree ; 
Th'  expectant  wee-tkin^s,  toddling,  slaefcar  thio' 
To  meet  their  Dad,  wi'  flicherin  noise  an'  glee. 
His  wee  bit  ingle,  blinkin  bonnily, 

Hia  clean  heartb-stane,  hb  thrift ie  wiJW9  amife. 
The  liapinff  infant  pratilin^Df  on  bis  knee, 
Doea  a'  hia  weary  carkin^  cares  begoilot 
An'  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labour  an'  hia  toil. 

"  Belyve  the  elder  baima  come  drapping  in, 
At  service  out,  amang  the  fanners  ronn' ; 
Some  ca'  ibe  pleogh,  some  herd,  some  tentie  rin 

A  canna  errand  to  a  neebor  town : 
Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman  grown, 
In  youthfu'  bloom,  k>ve  sparkling  in  her  e*e. 
Comes  hame,  perhsps,  to  shew  a  braw  new  gown. 
Or  depooite  her  sair^won  penny  fee, 
To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hardship  be. 


"  Bnt  hark !  a  rap  comes  gentljr  to  the  4 

Jenny,  wha  kens  the  meaning  o'  the  t 

Telia  how  a  neebor  hd  came  o>r  ihe  maor. 

To  do  some  errands,  and  convoy  her  hame. 
The  wily  mother  sees  the  eonsciona  flame 

Sparkle  in  Jenny* 9  e'e,  and  flush  her  cheek ; 
With  heart-struck  anxions  care.mqnires  his  name, 
While  Jenny  hafllins  is  afraid  to  speak ; 
Wed  pleas'd,  the  mother  hears  itanae  wild,  worth- 
leas  rake. 

"  WI'  kindly  welcome  Jennv  brings  him  boo  x 
A  srappan  youth ;  he  taks  the  mother's  aye; 
Blythe  Je»ny  aeea  the  visit'a  no  ill  ta'es ; 

The  father  cracka  of  horses,  pleugfaa,  and  kyt. 

The  youngster's  an  leas  heart  o'ernows  wi'  joy. 

Bttt  blata  and  laiihfa' ,  scarce  can  weel  behave ; 

The  mother,  wi'  a  woman's  wiles,  can  spy 

What  makes  the  youth  sae  baahfu'  an'  sao 

grave;  [Ike  lave. 

Weel  pleaa'd  to  tlnnk  her  ftatm's  respected  like 

"  The  cheeHii'  supper  done,  wl*  ssriooa  laee. 
They,  round  the  la^e,  form  a  circle  wide; 
The  sire  turns  o'ett  wi'  patriorobai  grace, 

The  big  ka'-BibU,  ance  hia  ftitbor^s  pntlo: 
His  bonnet  rev'rently  is  laid  aside. 

His  lyart  hafTets  wearing  thin  an'  bare ; 
Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  gM^, 
He  wales  a  portion  with  judidooa  ean ;    ^. 
And'XetKswara^pGoD!' hoaays^wiik  I    ' 


"  They  chaunt  their  artless  notes  in  simple  gume ; 
Tbey  tmie  their  hearta,  by  fiur  thaaoUeM 
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I  ill  tdka  off  UiMc:  wr'nl  wajr ; 
Ttto  youngling  ootltfera  retk»  to  real : 
The  parenipair  tlieir  «eercf  kemage  pajjr, 

Andprofier  iip  tu  Heaven  I  ho  warm  request 
That  He  who  Htills  the  raven's  clamVous  nest, 
Aii4  deeke  the  litv  fair  in  i!ow*ry  pride, 
'  *  Woiitd,  in  the  w«]r  hie  wisdom  eeee  ilie  be^t, 
For  Ihem  »n4  tor  ibeir  little  ones  provide; 
bu*.  €l^afly«  in  ibeii'  heerte,  vrith  grace  dimm*  pre* 
Bide."  Vol.  iiu  pp.  174— 18L 

Tbe  charm  of  the  fine  lines  writiea  on  tnm- 
log  np  a  mouse's  nest  with  a  plough,  will  also 
he  found  to  consist  in  the  simple  tenderness 
of  tile  deKneation. 

**  Thy  wee  bit  kotuie,  too,  in  rain ! 
Its  silly  wa*fl  the  wins  are  strewin ! 
An*  naetliiog,  now,  to  big  a  new  ane, 

O*  fogi^affe  ^reen ! 
An^  blrak  December's  winds  enetiin, 

Bakhttiell  end  keen! 

"  Ttio«  sew  the  fields  laid  bare  an'  waste, 
An*  weary  winter  eomin  feet. 
An*  oosie  here  beneath  the  blast. 

Thou  thought  to  dwell, 
''Till  crash !  the  cruel  e»utler  paet 

Out  ihro*  thy  cell, 

*'  That  wee  bit  heap  o'  leavee  an'  scibble, 
Hm  cost  thee  mony  a  weary  nibt>le  t 
Nowthoa'e  terned  out,  for  a'  ihy  trouble. 

But  bouse  or  bald, 
To  thole  fbe  winter's  sleety  dribble, 

An  eranrettch  caehl !" 
Vet  in.  pp.  147. 

The  verses  to  a  Mountain  Dai»y,  thoi^ 
more  elegant  Ad  pictoresque,  seem  to  derive 
their  chief  beasty  from  the  same  tone  of  sen- 
thneot. 

"  Wee,  modest,  erimeen-tinped  flow'r, 
Thoii*e  met  «ie  in  an  evil  hour ; 
For  X  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem ; 
To  spare  thee  now  is  oast  my  pow'r, 

Thou  bonnie  gem ! 

**  Aks !  it's  BO  thy  neebor  sweet. 
The  bonnie  Lark,  companion  meet ! 
Bendiog  liMe  'mang  tbe  dewy  weet! 

Wi'  epreckrd  b»aal« 
When  «pward«sprin|niig,  bl^Fthe  to  grscC 


**  Caald  blew  the  bitter-biting;  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  binh; 
Vet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm, 
8cai>ee  lear'd  above  the  parent  earth. 

Thy  tender  form. 

*•  There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  dsd, 
Thy  enawie  bosom  sun- ward  soread, 
'Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  bumble  guise ; 
But  new  the  thmre  not  ears  ihy  bed. 

And  low  thee  iiesl" 
Vol.  iii.  pp.  901,  {»2. 

There  are  many  tovichea  of  the  same  kind 
in  most  of  the  popular  and  beautiful  poems  in 
this  collection,  especially  in  the  Winter  Night 
—the  address  to  his  ok!  Mare— the  address  to 
the  Devil,  &c.;'-in  all  which,  though  the 
greater  part  of  the  piece  be  merely  ludicrous 
and  picturesque,  there  are  traits  of  a  delicate 
antl  lender  feeling,  indicating  that  nnaflected 
softness  of  heart  which  is  always  so  enchant- 
ing. In  ihe  humorous  address  to  the  Devil, 
which  we  iwv0  JMt mantkiiiied, every  tottish 


reader  must  have  fish  the  eilteist  mf  \hk  Mlent* 
ing  naUire  in  the  fbllovring  stanzas : — 

'  *'  iflr^  ^•^"^*  ^^  ^^**  home  yard, 
Wlien  youthfii*  lovers  first  were  pair'd. 
An'  all  the  soul  of  love  they  shar'd, 

•     Itie  rapiur'd  hour. 
Sweet  en  tbe  fragrant,  fiow'ry  swaird. 
In  shady  bowers 

"  Then  you,  ye  auld,  snic-drawing  dog  1 
Ye  came  to  Paradise  incog, 
An'  gied  the  infant  warld  a  shoff, 
'Must  mtn'a  a. 

"  But,  fare  yon  weel,  aold  Nickie-henf 
O  wad  ye  tak  a  thought  an'  men' ! 
Ye  aibmis  might — I  dinna  ken-^ 

Still  hae  a  Btake^ 
I'm  wae  to  think  upe'  yon  den, 

£v*n  for  yonr-eake !" 
VoU  iii.  pp.  74—76. 

The  finest  examples,  however,  of  this  simple 
and  unpretending  tenderness  is  to  be  found  in 
those  songs  which  are  likely  to  transmit  the 
name  of  Bums  to  all  future  generations.  He 
found  this  delightful  trait  in  the  old  Scottish 
ballads  which  he  took  for  his  model;  and  upon 
whiofa  he  has  improved  with  a  felioitv  and 
delieaoy  of  imitation  akogetber  mirivalied  ki 
the  history  of  literatureL  Sometimee  it  is  tiW 
brief  and  simple  pathos  of  the  genaiiie  eli 
ballad  ;ae, 

"  But  I  look  to  the  West  when  I  lie  down  to  reet. 
That  happy  my  dreams  and  my  slumbers  may  be; 

For  hf  in  the  West  lives  he  I  love  best, 
The  M  that  is  dear  lo  stiy  baby  and  Ma.** 

Or,  as  in  this  other  qpedmea— 

"Drumossie  moor,  Drumossie  day! 
A  waefu*  day  it  was  to  me ; 
For  there  I  tost  my  father  dear, 
My  father  dear,  and  brethren  three. 

*'  Their  winding  sheet  the  bluidy  «lay„ 

Their  sraTes  are  growing  green  to  aee ; 
And  by  them  lies  the  dearest  lad  ' 
l*hat  ever  bl<*st  a  woman*s  e'e ! 
Now  wae  to  thee,  thou  cruet  lord, 

A  bluidy  aaan  I  trow  thou  be  e 
For  mony  a  heart  thoii  hast  maee  aatr. 
That  ne'er  did  wrong  to  thine  or  thee/'* 
Vol  iv.  p.  337. 

Sometimes  it  is  animated  with  ury  narrative, 
and  adorned  with  images  of  the  iilmiMt  eie* 
ganoe  and  beauty.  As  a  epeeinea  taheo  M 
random,  we  ioeert  the  following  8teiiga*:«—  « 

*'  And  ay  she  wroogfit  her  mammie'a  wark : 
And  ay  she  sang  aae  merrtlie : 
The  hlythest  bird  upon  the  bush 
Had  ne'er  a  lighter  heart  than  she. 

**  But  hawks  will  rob  the  tender  joys 
That  bless  the  little  liniwhite*8  nest ; 
And  frost  will  blight  the  fairest  flowers. 
And  love  will  break  the  soundest  reet. 

**  Young  Robie  was  the  braweet  lad. 
The  flower  and  pride  of  a*  the  glen  ; 
And  he  had  owaen,  aheep.  and  kye. 
And  wanton  naigies  nme  or  ten. 

*•  He  geed  wi'  Jeeiiie  to  the  itMie, 
He  dane'd  wi'  Jeame.oB  the  doani  t 
And  langere  witless  beanie  wist, 
Her  hM4  wss  tint,  her  peace  was  slowB* 
SdS 
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The  moou-heam  dwells  at  demy  «  em; 
Se  tremUiug,  pure,  too*  infant  lave 
Within  Uu  breast  a'  heme  Jeam  ! 

Vol.  iv.  p.  80i 

Sometimes)  again,  it  is  plajntire  and  moum- 
fiil — ^in  the  same  strain  of  unaffected  sim- 
fili<»ty. 

"  O  stay,  sweet  warbling  wood-lark,  stay, 
Nor  quit  for  me  the  trembling  spray ! 
A  hapless  lover  courts  thy  lay, 
Thy  soothing  fond  complaining. 

**  Affain,  a^ain  that  fender  part 
That  I  may  catch  thy  ineltinff  art ; 
For  surely  that  would  touch  ner  heart, 
Wba  lulls  me  wi'  disdaining. 

**  Say,  was  thy  little  mate  unkind, 
And  heard  thee  as  the  careless  windt 
Oh.  noefat  hot  love  and  sorrow  joln'd, 
Sic  notes  o'  woe  could  wauken. 

**  Thou  tells  o*  never-ending  care ; 
O'  speechless  grief,  and  dark  despair ; 
For  pity*s  sake,  sweet  bird,  nse  mair! 
Or  my  poor  heart  is  broken  !*' 

Vol.  iv,  pp.  826,  227. 

We  add  the  following  from  Mr.  Oomek's 
cew  Tolmne ;  as  the  original  form  of  the  very 
wpnilar  song  given  at  p.  325,  of  Dr.  Curried 
fMUth  TQhune : — 

*'  Ye  flowery  banks  o*  bonie  Doon, 
How  can  ye  blurae  me  fair ; 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  biida, 
And  I  sae  fu'  o*  care ! 

"  Thoa*n  break  my  heart,  thou  bonie  bird 
That  sings  upon  the  bough  ; 
Thou  minds  me  o'  the  happy  days 
When  my  fause  luve  was  true. 

*'  ThouMI  break  my  heart,  ibou  bonie  bird 
That  Btngs  beside  thy  mate ; 
For  sae  I  sat,  and  sae  I  saQg» 
And  wist  na  o*  my  fate. 

"  Aft  hae  I  rov'd  by  bonie  Doon, 
To  see  the  woodbine  twine, 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  irs  love, 
And  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 

"  Wi*  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  roee 
Free  aff  its  thorny  tree, 
And  mv  fanse  tuver  staw  tbo  rose, 
Bat  left  the  thorn  wi'  me." 

Vol.  V.  pp.  17, 18. 

Sometimes  the  ridi  imagery  of  the  poet'tf 
fimoy  orershadowa  and  almost  overoomea  the 
leading  aentiment. 

"  The  merry  plooghboy  cheers  his  team, 
Wi*  joy  the  tentie  seedsman  stalks* 
But  life  to  me*s  a  weary  dream, 
A  dream  ofane  that  never  wauka. 

''  The  wanton  ooot  the  water  skims, 
Amang  the  reeds  the  ducklings  cry. 
The  stately  swan  majestic  swims, 
And  every  thing  is  blest  but  L 

'*  The  sheep-herd  steeks  his  faulding  slap. 
And  owre  the  moorlands  whistles  shril ; 
Wr  wild,  unequal,  wandering  step 
I  meet  him  on  the  dewy  hill. 

**  And  when  the  lark,  *tween  light  and  dark, 
Blyihe  wavkens  by  the  daisy's  side. 
And  OMiMifa  and  sing*  on  flittering  wings, 
A  woe-wom  ghaist  I  hameward  glide.'*-- 
VoLaiLpfi.  884,96s. 


The  seuHaUity .  which  is 
with  simple  imagery  and  gentle  m^hmcbol/, 
is  to  us  tne  most  winning  and  attmctiYe.  Bat 
Bums  has  also  expressed  it  when  it  is  merely 
the  instrument  ot  torture— of  keen  remorse, 
and  tender  and  agonising  regret.  There  are 
some  strong  traits  of  the  lormer  feeling^  in  the 
poems  entiUed  the  Lament,  Despondene j,  &c. ; 
when,  looking  back  to  the  times 

'*  When  love's  loxurioQS  pulse  beat  high,** 

he  bewails  the  consequences  of  his  own  ir- 
regularities. There  is  something  cumbrous 
and  inflated,  however,  in  the  diction  of  them 
pieces.  We  are  infinitely  more  moved  with 
nis  E\esy  upon  Highland  Mary.  Of  this  first 
love  of  the  poet,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Cromek  for  a  orief,  but  rery  strildng  aeoount, 
from  the  pen  of  the  poet  himself.  In  a  note 
on  an  early  song  inscribed  to  this  mistress^  he 
had  recorded  in  a  manuscript  book-— 

'*  My  Highland  lassie  was  a  warm-hestrted, 
charmtng  young  creature  as  ever  blessed  a  man 
with  generous  love.  After  a  pretty  long  tract  of  the 
most  ardent  reciprocal  attachment,  we  met,  by  ap- 

'  "'  y,  in  a  se- 

.  where  we 

a  farewell  before  she  should 


point ment,  on  the  second  Sunday  of  May,  in  a  se- 

ing  a  farewi 
embark  for  the  West  Highlands,  to  arrange  maHers 


questered  spot  by  the  Banks  of  Ayr, 
spent  the  day  in  taking  a  farewell  befoi 


among  her  friends  for  our  projected  change  of  life. 
At  the  close  of  Autumn  following,  she  crossed  ihe 
sea  to  meet  me  at  Greenock :  where  she  had  scarce 
landed  when  she  wos  seized  i^iih  a  malignant  fevrr, 
which  hurried  my  dear  girl  to  th^^^rave  in  a  few 
days ! — before  I  eoald  even  hearl^ror  illness.*' 
Vol.  V.  ppi  237,  238. 

Mr.  Cromek  has  added,  in  a  note,  the  fol- 
]owin<i[  interesting  particulars ;  though  in-ithont 
specifying  the  authority  upon  wiiieh  he  details 

"  This  adieu  was  performed  with  all  those  simple 
and  atriking  ceremonials  which  rustic  sentiment  has 
devised  to  prolong  tender  emotions  and  to  insptrs 
awe.  The  lovers  stood  on  each  aide  of  ■  small 
purling  brook ;  they  laved  their  hands  in  iis  limpid 
stream,  and  holding  a  Bible  between  then,  pro- 
nounced their  vows  to  be  faithful  to  each  other. 
They  paned-— never  to  meet  again  i 

'*  The  anniversary  ofMery  CampbdCa  death  (for 
thai  waa  her  name)  awakening  in  the  sensitive  mind 
of  BnrnB  the  most  Kvely  emotion,  he  retired  front 
his  family,  then  residing  on  the  farm  of  Ellisland, 
and  wandered,  solitary,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nith, 
and  about  the  farm  yard.  *-*  'he  eztremest  a|^tatk>o 
of  mind,  nearly  the  tr.../h»  of  the  night :  His  agita- 
tion  was  so  great,  that  he  threw  himself  on  the  side 
of  a  corn  stack,  and  there  conceived  faia  sablitne  and 
tender  elegy-- 4us  address  To  Mary  m  HtavemJ'* 
Vol.  V.  p.  238, 

The  poem  itself  is  as  follows : — 

*'  Thou  lingering  star,  with  less'ning  ray. 
That  lov'at  to  greet  the  early  morn. 
Again  thou  usher  at  in  the  day 
My  Mary  from  my  sort  was  tem  \ 

"  O  Mary  !  d^ar  departed  shade  f 

Where  is  ihy  place  ofblissfn?  rest  t 
See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laidf 
Hear*at  thou  the  groana  that  rend  this  brtaat  f 

**  That  sacred  hour  can  T  (brvet. 
Can  I  forget  thohallbwea  greve. 
Where  by  the  winding  Ayr  we  met. 
To  live  one  day  of  parting  k>ve ! 

'*  Eternity  will  not  eflace 

Those  rseotds  dear  oltmnipprts  past; 
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Tbjinag«atoiirIatt6BDbnoe; 
Ah !  little  thought  we  'iwas  our  laet ! 

'  Ayr  gurgling  kiss'd  his  pebbled  Bhore, 

O'erhang  with  wild  woods,  thickening,  graen, 
The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawthorn  hoar, 
TwioNl  amorous  round  the  raptured  seene. 

'  The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest. 
The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray, 
Till  loo,  too  soon,  the  slowing  west 
I^roclaim*d  the  speed  of  winged  day ! 

"  Still  o*er  these  scenes  my  memory  wakes. 
And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care  ; 
Time  but  the  impression  stronger  makes. 
As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 


y,  dear  departed  shade! 

.  f  here  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  f 
6ee*8t  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  f 
Hear*sC  tboa  the  groane  that  rend  his  breostr" 
Vol.  i.  pp.  125,  126. 

Of  his  pieces  of  humour,  the  tale  of  Tarn 
o*  Shanter  is  probably  the  best :  though  there 
are  traits  of  infinite  merit  in  Scotch  Drink. 
the  Holy  Fair,  the  Hallow  E'en^  and  several 
of  the  songs ;  in  all  of  which,  it  is  very  re- 
markable, that  he  rises  occasionally  into  a 
strain  of  beautiful  description  or  lofty  senti- 
ment, far  above  the  pitch  of  his  original  con- 
ception. The  poems  of  observation  on  life 
and  characters,  are  the  Twa  Dogs  and  the 
Ttirious  Epistles — all  of  which  show  very  ex- 
traordinary sagacitr  and  powers  of  expression. 
They  are  written,  however,  in  so  broad  a  dia- 
lect, that  we  dare  not  venture  to  quote  any 
part  of  them.  The  only  pieces  that  can  be 
classed  under  the  hc»a  of  pure  fiction,  are 
the  Two  Bridges  of  Ayr,  and  the  Vision.  In 
the  last,  there  are  some  rigorous  and  striking 
lines.  We  select  the  passage  in  which  the 
Muse  describes  the  early  propensities  of  her 
favourite,  rather  as  being  more  generally  in- 
telligible, than  as  superior  to  the  rest  of  the 
poem. 

**  I  saw  thee  seek  the  sounding  shore, 

Delighred  with  the  dashing  roar; 

'      Or  when  the  North  his  fleecy  store 

Drove  through  the  sky, 
I  saw  grim  Nature's  visage  hoar 

Struclc  thy  young  eye. 

••  Or  when  the  deep-ffreen  maniVd  earth 
Warm  cherish'd  ev'ry  flow'tet's  birth. 
And  joy  and  music  pouring  forth 

In  ev*ry  ^ove, 
1  saw  thee  eye  the  general  mirth 

With  boundless  love. 

•*  When  ripen'd  fields,  and  azure  skies, 
Caird  forib  the  reapers'  rustling  noise, 
I  saw  thee  leave  their  ev'ning  joys. 

And  lonely  stalk. 
To  vent  thy  bosom's  swelling  rise 

In  pensive  walk. 

•*  When  yonthlul  love,  warm,  blushing,  strong, 
Keen-shivering  shot  thy  nerves  along, 
Those  aooeota  grateful  to  thy  toneue, 

Th'  adored  Name, 
I  taught  thee  how  to  pour  in  song. 

To  sooth  thy  flame. 

*  I  saw  thy  pulse's  maddeninff  play. 
Wild  send  thee  Pleasure's  devious  way, 
Misled  by  Fancy's  meteor-ray. 

By  Passion  driven ; 
Dot  yet  thf  Ught  that  led  sstray 

Was  ligJkl  from  heaven !" 

.♦  Vol:  a  pp.  109,  no. 


There  is  anotiher  fragment,  called  alse  a 
Vision,  which  belongs  to  a  mgher  order  of 
poetry.  If  Bums  had  never  written  any  thir.s 
else,  the  power  of  description,  and  the  vi^ur 
of  the  whole  composition,  would  have  entitled 
him  to  the  remembrance  of  posterity. 

"  The  winds  were  laid,  the  air  was  si  ill, 
The  stars  they  shot  alang  ihe  sky  ; 
The  fox  was  howling  on  the  hill, 
And  the  distani-echoing  glens  reply. 

"  The  stream  adown  its  haielly  path. 
Was  rushing  by  thf  ruin'd  wa's, 
Hasdng  to  join  the  sweeping  Nith, 
Whase  disiani  roaring  swells  an'  fa's. 

"  The  caold  blue  north  was  streaming  forth 
Her  lights,  wi'  hissing  eerie  din ; 
Athort  the  lift  they  start  and  shift. 
Like  fortune's  favours,  tint  as  win ! 

*'  By  heedless  chance  I  turn'd  mine  eyest 
And  by  the  moon-beam,  shook,  to  see 
A  stern  and  stalwart  ghaist  arise, 
Atiir'd  as  minstrels  wont  to  be. 

'*  Had  I  a  statue  been  o*  stane. 

His  darin'  look  had  daunted  me ; 
And  on  his  bonnet  grav'd  wss  plain. 
The  sacred  posy— Liberty  I 

"  And  frae  his  harp  sic  strains  did  flow, 

Might  rous'd  the  slumbering  dead  to  hear; 
But  oh,  it  was  a  tale  of  woe. 
As  ever  met  a  Briton's  ear ! 

**  He  iMig  wi'  joy  the  former  day. 

He  weeping  waird  his  tatter  times— 
But  what  he  said,  it  was  me  play, 
I  winna  ventor't  in  my  rhymes.'' 

Vol.iv.344— 34fi. 

Some  verses,  written  for  a  Hermitafiie,  souod 
like  the  best  parts  of  Grongar  Hill.  The 
reader  may  take  these  few  lines  as  a  speci- 
men:— 

As  thy  day  grows  warm  and  high. 

Life's  mendtiin  flaming  nigh, 

Doet  thou  spurn  the  humble  valef  * 

Life's  proud  summits  wouldst  thou  scale  f 

Dangeiv,  eagle-pinioa'd,  bold. 

Soar  around  e/ich  clifly  hold. 

While  cheerful  peace,  with  linnet  song, 

Chants  the  lowly  dells  among."— Vol.  m.  p.  «f9. 

There  is  a  little  copy  of  Verses  upon  a  News- 
paper at  p.  865,  of  Dr.  Currie's  fourth  volam^ 
written  m  the  same  condensed  style,  and 
only  ^wanting  translation  into  English  to  be 
worthy  of  Swift. 

The  finest  piece,  of  the  strong  and  nervous 
sort,  however,  is  undoubtedly  the  address  of 
Robert  Bruce  to  his  army  at  Bannockburo, 
beginning,  "  Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  Bled. 
The  Death  Song,  beginning, 

"  Farewell,  thou  fair  day,  thou  green  carlji  and  ye 
skies.  ,  ,, 

Now  gay  with  the  bright  selUog  sun, 

is  to  us  less  pleasing.  There  are  specimens, 
however,  of  such  vigour  and  emphasis  scat- 
tered through  his  whole  works,  as  are  stire 
to  make  themselves  and  their  author  remen^ 
bered ;  for  instance,  that  noble  description  of 
a  dying  soldier. 
"  Nae  cauld,  fainl-hearted  doublings  tease  him : 

Death  comes !  wi'  fearless  eye  he  eefls  him; 

Wi'  bluidy  hand  a  weloonie  gi  «s  hiai ; 
An' wbenbetWa, 
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Hh  latatt  driughi  o'  bmtluA  W«»  W» .. 

In  faint  haxsM !"— Vol.  in.  p.  3T. 

The  whole  song  of  «  For  a'  that,"  is  written 
with  extraordinary  epirit.  The  fiist  stanza 
ends — 

**  For  rank  is  bat  the  jgrainea  stamp ; 
The  Man's  the  goud,  for  a'  that.*' 

— All  the  Bongs,  indeed,  ahound  with  traits  of 
this  kind.  We  select  the  following  at  random : 

"  O  woman,  lovely  woman,  fair ! 
An  angel  form's  faun  Ui  thv  share ; 
'Twad  been  o*er  meikle  toWe  g(i*en  thee  anir, 
1  mevi  an  angel  mind." — VoL  iy.  p.  330i 

We  dare  not  proceed  fnrther  in  q>ecifying 
the  merits  of  pieces  which  have  heen  so  long 
published.  Before  concludin|f  upon  this  sub- 
ject, however,  we  must  beg  leave  to  ex]^ress 
our  dissent  from  the  poet's  amiable  and  judi- 
cious biographer,  in  what  he  says  of  the  gene- 
ral harshness  ana  rudeness  of  his  versification. 
Dr.  Currie,  we  are  afraid,  was  scarcely  Scotch- 
man enough  to  com^jrehend  the  whole  nrosody 
of  the  verses  to  which  he  alluded.  Most  of 
the  Scottish  pieces  are,  in  fact,  much  more 
carefully  versified  than  the  English :  and  we 
appeal  to  our  Southern  readers^  whether  there 
be  any  want  of  harmony  in  the  following 


"  Wild  beats  my  heart  to  trace  your  sM 
Whose  ancestors,  in  dajrs  of  yore. 
Thro*  hostile  ranks  and  niin'd  gaps» 

Old  Scotia' B  bloody  lion  bora: 
Even  /  who  sing  in  rustic  lore, 

Hsply  my  BtreB  have  left  their  shed, 
And  fac'd  grkn  danger's  loudest  roar, 
Bold-foi&wing  where  your  fathers  led!" 

Vol.  iii.  p.  333. 

The  following  is  not  quite  English ;  bnt  it 
is  intelligible  to  ail  readers  of  English,  and 
may  satisfy  them  that  the  Scottish  song-writer 
was  not  habitually  negligent  of  hisnunu)er8: — 

"  Their  groves  o*  sweet  rayrtto  let  foreign  lands 
reckon,  [fume ; 

Where  bnght-heeming  summers  exalt  the  per- 
Fhr  dearer  tome  yon  lone  glen  o'  green  breekan, 
Wi'  the  burn  stealing  under  the  lang  yellow 
broom* 
Far  dearer  to  me  are  yon  humble  broom  boweis, 
Where  the  blue  bell  and  gowan  lurk  lowly  no- 
seen: 
For  there,  lightly  tripping  amang  the  wild  flowers, 
A-listening  the  Hnnet,  aft  wanders  my  Jean. 

*'  Tho'  rich  is  the  breexe  in  their  gay  sunny  val lies, 
And  cauld,  Caledonia's  blsst  on  the  wave  ; 
Their  sweet-scented  woodlands  that   skirt  the 
proud  palace,  [slave ! 

What  are  they  t    The  hamit  o'  the  tyrant  and 
The  alave's   spicy  forests,   and   gold-bubbling 
fountains, 
The  brave  Caledonian  views  wi'  disdain  ; 
He  wanders  as  free  as  the  winds  of  his  mountains, 
Save  love's  willing  fetters,  the  chains  o'  hia 
Jean."— Vol.  iv.  pp.  228,  329. 

If  we  have  been  able  to  inspire  our  readers 
with  any  portion  of  our  own  admiration  for 
this  extraordinary  writer,  they  will  readily 
forgive  us  for  the  irregularity  of  which  we 
have  beer,  guilty,  in  introducmg  so  long  an 
account  of  his  whole  works,  under  colour  of 
the  additional  volume  of  which  we  have  pre- 
fixed the  tiUe  to  this  article.    The  truth  is, 


however,  that  luA&m  it  he  bdEen  i 
with  his  other  woils,  the  present  Yolmne  Las 
little  interest,  and  coald  not  bo  made  tke  eab- 
jeet  of  any  intelligible  observations,      ft  is 
made  up  of  some  additional  letters^  of  mid- 
dling merit— of  complete  copies  of  others, 
of  which  Dr.  Carrie  saw  reasoo  to  publish 
only  extracts— of  a  number  of  remarlca^  bv 
Bums,  on  old  Scottish  Bongs — and,  finally^  of 
a  few  additional  poems  and  son^s,  certainly 
not  disgraceful  to  the  author,  but  scarcely 
fitted  to  add  to  his  reputation.    The  world, 
however,  is   indebted,    we    think,   to    Mr. 
Cromek's  industry  for  this   addition   to  so 
popi:dar  an  author; — and  the  friends  of  the 
poet,  we  are  sure,  are  indebted  to  his  gaod 
taste,  moderation,  and  delicacy ,  fiur  haxring 
confined  it  to  the  pieces  which   are  now 
printed.     Bums  wrote  many  rash — many 
violent,  and  many  indecent  tmngs;  of  whicii 
we  have  no  doubt  many  specimens  must 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  so  diligent  a 
collector.    He  has,  however,  carefully  sup- 
pressed every  thing  of  this  descriptioD ;  and 
shown  that  tenderness  for  his  author's  mem- 
ory, which  is  the  best  proof  of  the  Tenera- 
tion  with  which  he  regams  his  talents.    We 
shall  now  see  if  there  be  any  thing  in  the 
volume  which  deserves  to  be  particularly 
noticed. 

The  Preface  is  very  amiable,  and  well 
written.  Mr.  Cromek  speaks  witn  becoming 
respect  and  affection  of  Dr.  Currie,  the  leamea 
bioGprapher  and  first  editor  of  the  poet,  and 
with  great  modesty  of  his  own  quslificalions. 

"  As  an  apology  (he  says)  for  wnj  defect*  of  mj 
own  that  may  appear  in  this  pnbbcation,  I  beg  to 
observe  that  I  am  by  profession  sa  artiat,  and  not  tm 
author.    In  the  manner  of  laying  them  before  the 

Cubiic,  I  honestly  declare  thai  I  have  done  my 
est ;  and  I  trust  1  may  feirly  presume  to  hope, 
that  the  man  who  has  contribted  to  extend  the 
bounds  of  literature,  by  adding  another  gemuoe 
volume  to  the  writings  of  Robert  Burns,  haa  some 
claim  on  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen.  On  this 
occasion,  I  certainly  feel  something  of  that  sublime 
and  heart-swelling  gratification,  which  he  experi- 
ences who  casts  another  atone  on  the  cairs  of  a 
great  and  lamented  chief." — Preface,  pp.  xi.  xil 

Of  the  Letters,  whidi  occupy  nearly  half 
the  volume,  we  cannot,  on  the  whole,  express 
any  more  favourable  opinion  than  that  which 
we  have  already  ventured  to  pronounce  on 
the  prose  compositions  of  this  author  in  gen- 
eral. Indeed  they  abound,  rather  more  toan 
those  formerly  published,  in  ravings  about  sen- 
sibility and  imprudence — in  common  swear- 
ing, and  in  professions  of  love  for  whisky. 
By  far  the  best,  are  those  which  are  addressed 
to  Miss  Chalmers ;  and  that  chiefly  beoasse 
they  seem  to  be  written  with  less  efilort,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  more  respect  for  his  cor- 
respondent. The  following  was  written  at  a 
most  critical  period  of  his  life ;  and  the  eood 
feelings  and  good  sense  which  it  displays^ 
only  make  us  regret  more  deeply  that  they 
were  not  attended  with  greater  nrmness* 

"Shortly  after  my  last  return  to  Ayrshire,  I 
married  '  my  Jean.'  This  was  not  in  conseqoenes 
of  the  attachment  of  romance  perhsps ;  but  i  had  a 
long  and  much  lov'd  fellow -creature's  happiocss  «f 
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;  in  my  determiDatiMK  and  I  dunt  imi  trifle 
kh  10  important  a  depomte.     Nor  bave  I  any. 

>  to  repent  tu  If  I  nave  not  got  polite  tattle, 
aifOduh  mannere,  and  faahionable  dreae,  I  am  not 
jnckdoad  and  diagaaied  with  the  muluform  eurae 
of  boarding-sohool  affeotation ;  and  I  have  got  tlie 
iwndaomeat  figufe,  the  aweaieai  lamp«r,  the  sound- 
aat  constitution,  and  the  kindest  heart  in  the  oooniy ! 
Mrs.  Burns  believes,  as  firmly  as  her  creed,  that  I 
am  tepluM  hel  esprit,  et  U  ptUB  konnite  komme  in 
«ii0ttniverse ;  although  she  scarcely  ever  in  her  life, 
MMcpt  the  Seripinrea  of  the  Old  and  New  I'eata- 
BMot,  and  the  Paalma  of  David  in  metre,  apent  five 
minutea  together  on  either  proae  orvene.r-1  mast 
except  also  from  this  last,  a  certain  late  publication 
of  Scots  Poems,  which  she  has  perused  very  de- 
▼ootly,  and  all  the  ballada  in  the  country,  as  she  has 
(O  the  partial  lover !  you  will  cry)  the  finest "  wood- 
'note  wild"  I  ever  heard. — ^I  am  the  more  particular 
in  thia  lady's  character,  as  I  know  she  will  henceforth 
have  the  honour  of  a  share  in  your  beat  wbhea. 
She  is  still  at  Mouchline,  as  I  am  building  my 
house :  for  this  hovel  that  I  shelter  in  while  occa- 
afonally  here,  is  pervious  to  every  blast  that  blows, 
and  every  shower  that  falto;  and  I  am  only  pre- 
aarved  from  being  chilled  to  death,  by  being  buSo- 
catad  with  smoke.  I  do  not  find  my  farm  that 
pennyworth  I  waa  taught  to  expect ;  but  I  believe, 
tn  time,  it  may  be  a  saving  bargain.  You  will  be 
frieaaea  to  hear  that  I  have  laid  aside  idle  Sdat, 
and  bind  every  day  after  my  reapers. 

'*  To  aave  me  from  that  horrid  aitnafion  of  at  any 
time  going  down,  in  a  losing  barg[atn  of  a  ferm,  to 
misery,  I  nave  taken  my  excise  inatraotiona,  and 
bave  niy  commiasion  in  my  pocket  for  anv  emerg- 
ency of  fortune !  If  I  could  aet  att  t>eK>re  your 
view,  whatever  disrespect  you,  in  common  with  the 
world,  bave  for  this  business,  I  know  yon  would 
Improve  of  my  idea." — Vol.  v.  pp.  74, 75. 

We  may  add  the  following  for  the  sake  of 
aonnection. 

*'I  know  not  how  the  word  azdaeaum,  or  atill 

fore  opprobrioua,  gauger,  will  sound  in  yovr  eara. 
too  have  seen  the  day  when  my  auditory  nerves 
would  have  felt  very  deucately  on  this  subject ;  but 
a  wife  and  children  are  things  which  have  a  won- 
darfitl  power  in  blanting  thwe  kind  of  sensations. 
FHty  pounds  a  year  for  hfe,  and  a  provtskin  for 
widows  and  orphans,  you  will  allow,  ia  no  bad  aei- 
tlement  for  a  poet.  For  the  ignominy  of  the  pro* 
lesaion,  I  have  the  enoourag[ement  which  I  once 
heard  a  recruiting  aerjeant  give  to  a  numerous,  if 
not  a  respectable  audience,  in  the  streera  of  Kilmar- 
nock—*  Genthemen,  for  your  further  and  better  en- 
eotiragement.  I  can  assure  yon  that  our  regiment  ia 
the  most  blackguard  corpa  under  th«  crown,  and 
consequently  with  na  an  honest  fellow  haaihe  aareat 
chance  of  preferment.*  "—Vol.  v.  pp.  99, 100. 

.  It  would  hate  been  aa  well  if  Mr.  Cromek 
had  left  out  the  hiatory  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  dia* 
•enfliona  with  hia  pariah  minister, — Bums' 
Kp(riogy  to  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  had  a 
dranken  squabble, — and  the  anecdote  of  his 
being  used  to  adt  for  more  liquor^  when  Tish- 
ing  in  the  country,  under  the  pretext  of  forii* 
fjring  himself  against  the  terrors  of  a  little 
wood  he  had  to  pass  through  in  going  home. 
The  most  interesting  passages,  indeed,  in  this 
fui  of  the  volume,  are  those  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Crcmek  himself.  U»  informs 
us,  for  instance,  in  a  note, 

"  One  of  Burns*  remarks,  when  he  first  came  to 
Edinburgh,  was.  that  between  the  Men  of  rustic 
life,  and  the  polite  world,  he  observed  little  difTiT- 
enoe — that  in  the  former,  though  unpolished  by 
fashion,  and  unenlightened  bv  science,  he  had  found 
much  obsenratior  and  mucn  intelligence  ;^>ut  a 
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refined  and  aeoomplislled  Won«»  was  a  htktft  at* 
moat  new  to  him,  and  of  m-hich  ha  had  formea  but 
a  very  inadequata  idea«"— Vol.  v»  pp^  66,  €9* 

He  adds  also,  in  another  place,  that  ''the 
poet,  when  questioned  aboul  hia  haMCs'of 
composition,  replied, — 'AH  my  poetry  is  the 
effect  of  easy  composition,  but  of  laborious 
correction.'"  It  is  pleasing  to  know  those 
things — eren  if  they  were  rrally  as  trifling  as 
to  a  superficial  observer  they  may  probably 
appear.  There  is  a  yerr  amiable  letter  from 
Mr.  Murdoch,  the  poet's  early  preceptor,  at 
p.  Ill;  and  a  very  splendid  one  from  Mr. 
bloomfiekiy  at  p.  185.  As  nothing  is  more 
rare,  among  the  minor  poets,  than  a  candid 
acknowledgment  of  their  own  inferiority,  wa 
think  Mr.  Bloomfield  well  entitled  to  havs  hia 
flfiflgnanimity  recorded. 

*'  The  illustrions  soul  that  has  left  amongat  ua  the 
name  of  Burns,  has  often  been  lowered  down  to  a 
compariaon  with  me;  but  the  eompariaon  exietS 
mora  in  etreaafiataneea  than  in  esaentiala.  ThM 
man  atood  up  with  the  atamp  of  anperior  inteUaeC 
on  hia  brow ;  a  viaible  greatness :  and  great  and 
patriotic  subjects  would  only  have  called  into  actioo 
the  powera  of  his  mind,  which  lay  inactive  while  he 
pkyed  calmly  and  eiquisitety  the  pastoral  pipe. 

'*  The  lettera  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  my  pM^ 
face  to  the  *  Rural  I'aiea,'  were  friendly  wamingav 
pointed  with  immediate  reforenca  to  the  hxe  at 
that  extraordinary  roan.  '  Remember  Buma,'  baa 
been  the  watchword  of  my  friends.  I  do  remember 
Burns:  but  I  om  neC  Burns!  I  have  neither  hia 
fire  to  nn,  or  to  quench ;  nor  his  passions  to  control ! 
Where  then  ia  my  merit,  if  I  make  a  peaceful 
voyage  on  a  amooth  sea,  and  with  no  mutiny  an 
board  t"— Vol  V.  pp.  135,  136. 

The  observations  on  Scottish  songs^  whieii 
fill  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  ^iges.  are, 
on  the  whole,  minute  and  trifling ;  thongn  the 
exquisite  justness  of  the  poet's  taste,  and  his 
fine  relish  of  simplicity  in  this  species  of  com* 
position,  is  no  less  remarkable  here  than  in 
nis  correspondence  with  Mr.  Thomson.  Of 
aJl  other  kinds  of  poetry,  he  was  so  indulgent 
a  judge^  that  he  may  almost  be  termed  an  in* 
discrimmate  admirer.  We  find,  too,  froM 
these  observations,  that  several  songs  and 
pieces  of  songs^  which  he  printed  as  genuine 
antiqnea,  wars  really  of  his  own  compposition. 

The  commonplaoe  book,  from  which  Dr. 
Currie  had  foimerly  selected  all  that  ha 
thought  worth  publication,  is  next  given  entire 
hy  Mr.  Crmnek.  We  were  quite  as  well,  wa 
think,  with  the  extracts: — at  all  event&^tnere 
waa  no  need  for  reprinting  what  haa  been 
given  bv  Dr.  Currie ',  a  remark  which  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  letters  of  which  we  had  for» 
merly  extraeta. 

Qf'^the  additional  poema  which  form  tha 
concluding  part  of  the  volume,  we  have  but 
little  to  say.  We  have  1  i ttle  doubt  of  their  am* 
thenticity ;  for,  though  the  editor  haa  omitted| 
in  almost  every  instance,  to  specify  the  soore# 
from  which  they  were  aerived,  they  .certainly 
bear  the  stamp  of  the  author's  manner  and 
genius.  They  are  not,  however,  of  his  purest 
metal,  nor  marked  witn  his  finest  die :  several 
of  them  have  appeared  in  print  already }  and 
the  songis  are,  as  usual,  the  best.  This  little 
lamentation  of  a  desolate  damsel^  :t  tender 
and  pretty. 
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**My  fiftther  pot  mt  fraehii  door. 

My  friends  thev  hae  disowned  me  ft*; 
But  I  hae  ane  will  tak  mj  part, 
The  bonnie  lad  tbafs  far  awa. 

•*  A  pair  o*  gWvee  he  gave  to  me, 

And  ailken  snooda  he  gave  me  twa ; 
And  I  will  wear  them  for  his  sake. 
The  bonnie  lad  thai* 8  far  awa. 

«*  The  wearj;  winter  soon  will  pass. 

And  spring  will  deed  the  birken«shBW ; 
And  mv  sweet  babie  will  be  bom, 
And  heUlcome  hame  that^s  far  awa.*' 

Vol.  V.  pp.  432,  433. 

We  now  relactantly  dismiss  this  subject. — 
We  scarcely  hoped,  when  we  began  our  critic- 
al labours,  that  an  opportunity  would  ever 
occur  of  speaking  of  fiums  as  we  wished  to 
speak  of  him ;  and  therefore,  we  feel  grate- 
ful to  Mr.  Cromek  for  giving  us  this  opportu- 
nity. As  we  have  no  means  of  knowing, 
with  precision,  to  what  extent  his  writings  are 
known  and  admired  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  kingdom,  we  have  perhaps  fallen  into  the 
error  or  quoting  passages  that  are  familiar  to 
most  of  our  reiaders,  and  dealing  out  praise 
which  every  one  of  them  had  previously 
awarded.  We  felt  it  impossible,  however,  to 
resist  the  temptation  of  transcribing  a  few  of 
the  passages  which  struck  us  the  most,  on 
tnmmg  over  the  volumes }  and  reckon  with 
confidence  on  the  gratitude  of  those  to  whom 
they  are  new, — while  we  are  not  without 
hopes  of  being  forgiven  by  those  who  have 
been  used  to  admire  them. 

We  shall  conclude  with  two  general  re- 
marics — ^the  one  national,  the  other  critical. — 
The  first  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  the 
pi^ductions  of  Bums,  alon^  with  his  history, 
without  forming  a  higher  idea  of  the  intelli- 
gence, taste,  and  accomplishments  of  our 
peasantry,  than  most  of  those  in  the  hisher 
ranks  are  disposed  to  entertain.  Witnout 
meaning  to  deny  that  he  himself  was  endow- 
ed with  rare  and  extraordinary  gifts  of  genius 
and  fancy,  it  is  evident,  from  the  whole  details 
of  his  history,  as  well  as  from  the  letters  of 
his  brother,  and  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Murdoch 
and  others,  to  the  character  of  his  father,  that 
^e  whole  family,  and  many  of  their  asso- 
ciates, who  never  emerged  from  the  native 
obeonrity  of  their  condition,  possessed  talents, 
and  taste,  and  intelligence,  which  are  little 
suspected  to  lurk  in  those  humble  retreats. — 
His  epistles  to  brother  poets,  in  the  rank 
of  small  farmers  and  shopkeepers  in  the  ad- 
joining villagefl, — the  existence  of  a  book- 
society  and  debating-dub  among  persons  of 
Ihat  description,  and  many  other  incidental 
traits  in  his  sketches  of  his  youthful  compan- 
ions.— all  contribute  to  show,  that  not  only 
good  sense,  and  enli^tened  morality,  but 
aterature,  and  talents  For  speculation,  are  far 
more  generally  diffnsed  in  society  than  is 
commonly  imagined;  and  that  the  delights 


and  the  benefits  of  those  generous  anJ  ha- 
manising  pursuits,  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  those  whom  leisure  and  afiiuence  hatv 
courted  to  their  enjoyment.  That  luveh  of 
this  is  peculiar  to  Scotland,  and  may  be  pro- 
perly referred  to  our  excellent  institutions  for 
parochial  education,  and  to  the  natural  sobriety 
and  prudence  of  our  nation,  may  certainly  be 
allowed :  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  the  same  principle  in  En 


and  that  t&e  actual  intelligence  of  theiower 
orders  will  be  found,  there  also,  very  far  to 
exceed  the  ordinary  estimates  of  their  supe- 
riors. It  is  pleasing  to  know,  that  the  sources 
of  rational  enjoyment  are  so  widely  dissemi- 
nated ;  and  in  a  free  country,  it  is  comfortable 
to  think,  that  so  great  a  proportion  of  the 
people  is  able  to  appreciate  tne  advantages 
of  its  condition,  and  nt  to  be  relied  oO|  in  all 
emergencies  where  steadiness  and  mtelli- 
gence  may  be  required. 

Our  other  remark  is  of  a  more  limited  ap- 
plication; and  is  addressed  chiefly  to  the 
followers  and  patrons  of  that  new  school  of 
poetry,  against  which  we  have  thought^  it  our 
duty  to  neglect  no  opportunity  of  testifying. 
Those  genUemen  are  outrageous  for  simplic- 
ity ;  and  we  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  them 
the  simplicity  of  Bums.  He  has  copied  the 
spoken  language  of  passion  and  affection,  with 
infinitely  more  fidelity  than  they  have  ever 
done,  on  all  occasions  wKich  properly  admitted 
of  such  adaptation :  But  he  has  not  rejected 
the  he]|)s  of  elevated  language  and  habitual 
associations ;  nor  debased  his  composition  by 
an  afiectation  of  babyish  interjections,  and 
all  the  puling  expletives  of  an  old  nursery- 
maid's vocabulary.  They  may  look  long 
enough  among  his  nervous  and  manly  lines, 
before  they  find  any  "Good  lacks !" — "Dear 
hearts !" — or  "As  a  bod^  may  says,"  in  them; 
or  any  stufif  about  dancing  dafibdilsand  sister 
Emmelines.  Let  them  uiink,  with  what  in- 
finite contempt  the  powerful  mind  of  Bums 
would  have  perused  the  story  of  Alice  Fell 
and  her  dnrne  cloak, — of  Anarew  Jones  and 
the  half-crown, — or  of  Little  Dan  without 
breeches,  and  his  thievish  grandfather.  Let 
Uiem  contrast  their  own  fantastical  personages 
of  hysterical  school-masters  and  sententious 
leecngatherers,  with  the  authentic  rustics  of 
Burns's  Cotters'  Saturday  Night,  and  his  in- 
imitable songs :  and  reflect  on  the  difierent 
reception  whicn  those  personifications  have 
met  with  from  the  public.  Though  they  will 
not  be  reclaimed  from  their  puny  afl^ectations 
by  the  example  of  their  learned  predecessor^ 
they  luaVi  -perhaps,  submit  to  be  admonishea 
by  a  selr-taught  and  illiterate  poet,  who  drew 
from  Nature  far  more  directly  than  they  can 
do,  and  produced  somethuig  so  mnch  likei 
the  admired  copies  of  the  masters  whom  they 
have  abjured. 
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We  rejoice  once  more  to  see  a  polished  and 
pathetic  poem — in  the  old  style  of  English 
pathos  and  poetry.  This  is  of  the  pitdi  of 
the  Castle  of  Indolence,  and  the  finer  parts  of 
Spenser;  with  more  feeling,  in  raan3r  places, 
than  the  first^  and  more  condensation  ana 
diligent  finishing  than  the  latter.  If  the  true 
tone  of  nature  be  not  everywhere  maintained, 
it  gives  place,  at  least,  to  art  onl^',  and  not  to 
affectation — and,  least  of  all,  to  affectation  of 
sitigalarity  or  rudeness. 

Beautiinl  as  the  greater  part  of  this  volume 
is,  the  public  taste,  we  are  afraid,  has  of  late 
been  too  much  accustomed  to  beauties  of  a 
more  obtrusive  and  glaring  kind,  to  be  fully 
sensible  of  its  merit.  Without  supposing  that 
this  taste  has  been  in  any  great  decree  vitiated, 
or  even  imposed  upon,  oy  the  babyism  or  the 
antiquarianism  which  have  lately  been  versi- 
fied for  its  improvement,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  suspect,  that  it  has  been  somewhat  dazzled 
by  the  splendour,  and  bustle  and  variety  of 
the  most  popular  of  our  recent  poems  ]  and 
that  the  more  modest  colouring  of  truth  and 
nature  may,  at  this  moment,  seem  somewhat 
cold  and  feeble.  We  have  endeavoured,  on 
former  occasions,  to 'do  justice  to  the  force 
and  originality  of  some  of  those  brilliant  pro- 
ductionsj  as  well  as  to  the  genius  (fitted  for 
much  higher  things)  of  their  authors — and 
have  little  doubt  of  being  soon  called  upon 
for  a  renewed  tribute  of  applause.  But  we 
cannot  help  saying,  in  the  mean  time,  that 
the  work  before  us  belongs  to  a  class  which 
comes  nearer  to  our  conception  of  pure  and 
perfect  poetry.  Such  productions  do  not, 
indeed,  strike  so  strong  a  blow  as  the  vehe- 
ment effusions  of  our  modem  Trouveurs; 
but  they  are  calculated,  we  think,  to  please 
more  deeply,  and  to  call  out  more  perma- 
nently, those  trains  of  emotion,  in  which  the 
delight  of  poetry  will  probably  be  found  to 
consist.  They  may  not  be  so  loudly  nor  so 
universally  applauded ;  but  their  &me  will 
probably  endure  lon|;er.  and  they  will  be 
oftener  recalled  to  mingle  with  the  reveries 
of  solitary  leisure,  or  the  consolations  of  real 
aorrow. 

There  is  a  sort  of  poetry,  no  doubt,  as  there 
is  a  sort  of  flowerc^  which  can  bear  the  broad 
sun  and  the  ruffling  winds  of  the  world, — 
which  thrive  under  Uie  hands  and  eyes  of  in- 
discriminating  multitudes,  and  please  as  much 
in  hot  and  crowded  /nloons,  as  in  their  own 
sheltered  repositories;  but  the  finer  and  the 
purer  sorts  blossom  only  in  the  shade ;  and 
never  give  out  their  sweets  but  to  those  m  ho 
seek  them  amid  the  quiet  and  seclusion  of 
the  scenes  which  gave  them  birth.  There 
are  torrents  and  caBCsdes  which  attract  the 


admuation  of  tittering  partie^  and  of  which 
even  the  busy  must  turn  aside  to  catch  a 
transient  glance :  But ''  the  haunted  stream'' 
steals  through  a  still  and  a  solitary  landscape; 
and  its  beauties  are  never  revealed,  but  to 
him  who  strays,  in  calm  contemplation^  by  its 
course,  and  follows  its  wanderings  with  un- 
distracted  and  unimpatient  admiration.  There 
is  a  reason,  too,  for  all  this,  which  may  be 
made  more  plain  than  by  metaphors. 

The  highest  delight  which  poetry  produces^ 
does  not  arise  from  the  mere  passive  percep- 
tion of  the  imafres  or  sentiments  which  it  pre- 
sents to  the  mind ;  but  from  the  excitement 
which  is  given  to  its  own  internal  activity, 
and  the  character  which  is  impressed  on  the 
train  of  its  spontaneous  conceptions.  Even 
the  dullest  reader  generally  sees  more  than 
is  directly  presented  to  him  by  the  poet ;  but 
a  lover  of  poetry  always  sees  infinitely  more; 
and  is  often  inaebted  to  his  author  for  little 
more  than  an  impulse,  or  the  key-note  of  a 
melody  which  his  fancy  makes  out  for  itselC 
Thus,  the  effect  of  poetry,  depends  more  on 
the  fruitfulness  of  the  impressions  to  which  i| 
gives  rise,  than  on  their  own  individual  force 
or  novelty;  and  the  writeis  who  possess  the 
greatest  powers  of  fascination,  are  not  those 
who  present  us  with  the  greatest  number  of 
lively  images  or  lofty  sentiments,  but  who 
most  successfully  impart  their  own  impulse 
to  the  current  of  our  thoughts  and  feelings, 
and  give  the  colour  of  their  brighter  concej^ 
tions  to  those  which  they  excite  in  thenr 
readers.  Now,  upon  a  little  consideration,  it 
will  probably  appear,  that  the  dazzling,  and 
the  busy  and  marvellous  scenes  which  con- 
stitute tne  whole  charm  of  some  poems,  are 
not  so  well  calculated  to  produce  this  enect, 
as  those  more  intelligible  delineations  which 
are  borrowed  from  oniinary  life,  and  coloured 
from  familiar  afiections.  The  object  is,  to 
awaken  in  our  minds  a  train  of  kindred  emo« 
tion&  and  to  excite  our  imaginations  to  work 
out  lor  themselves  a  tissue  of  pleasing  or  im- 
pressive conceptions.  But  it  seems  obvious. 
'  that  this  is  more  likely  to  be  accomplishea 
by  surrounding  us  gradually  with  those  ob- 
jects, and  involving  us  in  those  situations 
with  which  we  have  lone;  been  accustomed 
to  associate  the  feelings  of  the  poet, — than  by 
startling  us  with  some  tale  of  wonder,  or  at- 
tempting to  engage  our  affections  for  per- 
sonages, of  whose  character  and  condition 
we  are  unable  to  form  any  distinct  concep- 
tion. These,  indeed,  are  more  sure  than  the 
other  to  proauce  a  momentary  sensation,  by 
the  novelty  and  exagseration  with  which  they 
are  commonly  attended ;  but  their  poMer  is 
spent  at  the  first  impulse :  they  do  not  strike 
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root  and  germinate  in  the  mind,  like  the  seeds 
of  its  natiTe  feelings :  nor  propagate  throu^- 
out  the  imagination  that  long  series  of  delinit- 
ful  movements,  which  is  only  excited  when 
the  song  of  the  poet  is  the  echo  of  oor  frmilisr 
feelings. 

It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  that  hy  £eur  the 
knost  powerful  and  enchanting  poetry  is  that 
which  depends  for  its  eflfect  upon  the  just 
representation  of  common  feelings  and^  com- 
mon situations;  and  not  on  the  strangeness 
of  its  incidents,  or  the  novelty  or  exotic  splen- 
dour of  its  scenes  and  characters.  The  difli- 
eulty  is,  no  doubt,  to  give  the  requisite  force, 
elegance  and  dignity  to  these  ordinary  sub- 
jects, and  to  win  a  way  for  them  to  the  heart, 
oy  that  true  and  concise  expreesion  of  natural 
emotion^  which  is  among  tlie  rarest  gifts  of 
hispiratiou.  To  accomplish  this,  the  |^t 
must  do  much;  and  the  reader  something. 
The  one  must  practise  enchantment,  and  the 
other  submit  to  it.  The  one  must  purify  his 
conceptions  from  all  that  is  low  or  artiffcial ; 
and  the  other  must  lend  himself  gently  to  the 
impression,  and  refrain  from  disturbing  it  by 
any  movement  of  worldly  vanity,  derision  or 
hard  heartedness.  In  an  advanced  state  of 
society,  the  expression  of  simple  emotion  is 
BO  obstructed  by  ceremony,  or  so  distorted  by 
affectation,  that  though  the  sentiment  itself 
be  still  familiar  to  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind, the  verbal  representation  of  it  is  a  task 
of  the  utmost  difficulty.  One  set  of  writers,  ao- 
eordingly,  finding  the  whole  language  of  men 
mnd  women  too  sophisticated  for  this  purpose, 
have  been  obliged  to  go  to  the  nursery  for 
a  more  suitable  phraseology;  another  has 
adoi>ted  the  style  of  courtly  Arcadians ;  and 
a  third^  that  of  mere  Bedlamites.  So  much 
more  difficult  is  it  to  express  natural  feelings. 
than  to  narrate  battles,  or  describe  prodigies! 

But  even  when  the  poet  has  done  his  part, 
there  are  many  causes  which  may  obstruct 
his  immediate  popularity.  In  the  nrst  place, 
it  requires  a  certain  degree  of  sensibility  to 
perceive  his  merit.  There  are  thousands  of 
people  who  can  admire  a  florid  description, 
or  he  amused  with  a  wonderful  story,  to 
\rhom  a  pathetic  poem  is  quite  uninteliiprible. 
In  the  second  place,  it  recjuires  a  certain  de- 
wee  of  leisure  and  tmnquillity  in  the  reader. 
A  picturesque  stanza  may  be  well  enough 
relished  while  the  reader  is  getting  his  hair 
combed ;  but  a  scene  of  tenderness  or  emo- 
tion will  not  do,  even  for  the  comer  of  a 
crowded  drawing-room.  Finally,  it  requires 
a  certain  degree  of  courage  to  proclaim  the 
merits  of  sucm  a  writer.  Those  who  feel  the 
most  deeply,  are  most  ^ven  to  di^^uise  their 
feelings;  and  derision  is  never  so  agonising 
as  when  it  pounces  on  the  wakiderings  of 
misguided  sensibility.  Considering  the  habits 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  therefore,  and 
the  fashion,  which,  though  not  immutable, 
has  for  some  time  run  steadily  in  an  opposite 
direction,  we  should  not  be  much  surprised 
if  a  poem,  whose  chief  merit  consisted  in  its 

Sathos,  and  in  the  softness  and  exquisite  ten- 
emess  of  its  representations  of  domestic  life 
lud  romantic  seclusioui  should  meet  with 


less  encouiagement  than  it  deaerFes.  If  th* 
volume  before  us  were  the  work  of  an  on- 
known  writer,  indeed,  we  should  .feei  no  lit- 
tle apprehension  about  its  success ;  but  Mr. 
CampMll's  name  has  power,  we  are  per* 
suaded.  to  insure  a  very  partial  and  a  Ter> 
general  attention  to  whatever  it  aooQmpaiue% 
and,  we  would  fain  hope,  inflnence  enough  to 
reclaim  the  public  taste  to  a  juster  standard 
of  excellence.  The  succeas  of  hia  former 
work,  indeed,  goes  far  to  remove  our  anxiety 
for  the  fortune  of  this.  It  oootained,  perhaps, 
more  brilliant  and  bold  passages  than  are  to 
be  found  in  the  poem  before  us :  But  it  was 
inferior,  we  think,  in  softness  and  beauty; 
and,  being  necessarily  of  a  more  desultory 
and  didactic  character,  had  far  less  ^thoa 
and  interest  than  this  very  simple  tale.  Those 
who  admired  the  Pleasures  of  Hope  for  the 
passages  about  Brama  and  Kosciusko,  may 
perhaps  be  somewhat  disappointed  with  the 
gentler  tone  of  Gertrude^  but  those  who  loved 
tnat  charming  work  for  its  pictures  of  infancy 
and  of  maternal  and  connubial  k)Te,  may  read 
on  here  with  the  assurance  of  a  still  ^ghor 
gratification. 

The  story  is  of  very  little  consequence  in  a 
poem  of  this  description ;  and  it  la  here,  as 
we  have  just  hinted,  extremely  short  and 
simple.  Albert,  an  English  gentleman  of 
high  character  and  accomplishment,  had  emi- 
grated to  Pennsylvania  at)out  the  year  1740, 
and  occupied  himself^  after  his  wife's  death, 
in  doing  |;ood  to  his  neighbours*  and  in  edo- 
eating  his  infant  and  only  child,  Gednide. 
He  had  fixed  himself  inlhe  pleasant  township 
of  Wyoming,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sus<}nehaoua; 
a  situation  which  at  that  time  might  have 
passed  for  an  earthly  paradise,  with  very  little 
aid  from  poetical  embellishment.  The  beauty 
and  fertihty  of  the  country,---the  simple  and 
unlaborious  plenty  which  reigned  among  the 
scattered  innabitants, — but,  above  all,  the 
singular  purity  and-  innocence  of  their  man- 
ners, and  the  tranquil  and  unenvioua  equality 
in  which  they  passed  their  days,  foim  alto- 
gether a  scene,  on  which  the  eye  of  pbilao- 
thropy  is  never  wearied  with  gazlns^  and  to 
which,  perhaps,  no  jparallel  can  be  found  in 
the  annals  of  the  lallen  world.  The  heart 
turns  with  delight  from  the  feverish  scenes 
of  European  history,  to  the  sweet  repose  o£ 
this  true  Atlantis ;  out  sinks  to  reflect,  that 
though  its  reality  may  still  be  attested  by 
surviving  witnesses,  no  such  spot  is  now  left, 
on  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  as  a  lefugo 
from  corruption  and  misery !   • 

The  poem  opens  with  a  fine  description  of 
this  enchanting  retirement.  One  calm  sum* 
mer  mom,  a  friendly  Indian  arrives  in  his  ca^ 
noe,  bringing  with  him  a  fair  boy,  who,  with 
his  mother,  were  the  sole  survivors  of  an 
English  garrison  which  had  been  stormed  by 
a  hostile  tribe.  The  dying  mother  had  com 
mended  her  boy  to  the  care  of  her  wild  do* 
liverers ;  and  their  chief,  in  obedience  to  her 
solemn  bequest,  now  delivers  him  into  the 
bands  of  the  most  respected  of  the  adjujnijig 
settlers.  Albert  recognises  the  unhacpy  or* 
phan  as  Uie  son  of  a  beloved  friena;  and 
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the  joys  of  their  romantic  eolitode,  and  the 
lessons  of  their  yenerable  instroctor.  When 
he  is  scarce] Y  entered  upon  manhood|  Henry 
is  sent  iar  oy  his  friends  m  England,  and 
roams  over  Europe  in  seaioh  of  iroproTement 
Ibreifllit  or  niae  years, — while  the  quiet  hoars 
are  uidtng  OTer  the  father  and  daughter  in 
the  unbroken  tranquillity  of  their  PennsvlTa- 
nian  retreat.  At  last,  Henr^,  whose  neart 
had  found  no  restine  plac.e  m  a]l  the  world 
besides,  returns  in  lul  the  mature  graces  of 
manhood,  and  marries  his  beloved  Gertrude. 
Then  there  is  bliss  beyond  all  that  is  blissfnl 
on  earthj—ftnd  more  feelingly  described  than 
mere  gemus  can  erer  hope  to  describe  any 
thing.  But  the  war  of  emancipation  begins; 
and  the  dream  of  love  and  enjoyinent  is 
broken  by  alarms  and  dismal  foreboding. 
While  they  are  sitting  one  erening  enioyine 
those  tranquil  delights,  now  more  endeared 
by  the  fears  which  gather  around  them,  an 
aged  Indian  rushes  into  their  habitation,  and, 
after  disclosing  himself  for  Henry's  ancient 
ffuide  and  preseTrer,  informs  them,  that  a 
Hostile  tribe  which  had  exterminated  his 
whole  family,  is  on  its  march  towards  their 
devoted  dwellings.  With  considerable  diffi- 
culty the3r  offset  their  esospe  to  a  fort  at  some 
distance  in  the  woods;  and  at  simriMi,  Ger* 
trade,  and  her  father  and  husband,  look  from 
its  battlements  over  the  scene  of  desolation 
which  the  mordexous  Indians  had  already 
spread,  over  the  pleasant  gram  and  gardens 
of  Wyoming.  While  they  are  standing  wrapt 
in  this  sad  eontemplatioB,  an  Indian  raarlEs- 
man  fires  a  mortal  shot  from  his  ambush  at 
Albert :  and  as  Gertrude  clasps  him  in  fooy 
to  her  nenrt,  another  dischaige  lays  her  bteen* 
ing  by  his  side  I  She  then  takes  faieweH  of 
her  hnsband,  in  a  speech  mors  sw^tly  pap 
thetic  than  any  thin^  ever  written^n  rhyme. 
Henry  prostrates  hmiself  on  her  ffwe  in 
convulsed  and  speechless  agony;  and  his 
Indian  deliverer,  throwing  his  mantle  over 
him,  watches  by  him  a  \nu1e  in  gloomy  si- 
lence ;  and  at  last  addresses  him  in  a  sort  of 
wild  and  energetic  descant,  exoitipg  him,  by 
his  example,  to  be  revenged,  and  to  die !  The 
poem  closes  with  this  vehement  and  lmpas> 
sioned  exhortation. 

Before  proceeding  to  lay  any  part  of  the 
poem  itself  before  oar  readers,  we  should  try 
to  give  them  some  idea  of  that  delighfdl  har- 
mony of  colouring  and  of  expression,  which 
serves  to  unite  every  part  of  it  for  the  pro- 
duction of  one  effect;  and  to  make  the  de- 
seription,  narmtive,  and  reflections,  conspire 
to  breathe  over  the  whole  a  certain  air  of 
pure  and  tender  enchantment,  which  is  not 
once  dispelled,  through  the  waole  length  of 
the  pflem,  by  the  introston  of  any  discordant 
impression.    All  that  we  can  now  do^  hoW' 


ever.  Is  to  tell  them  that  this 


its  effect 


upon  our  feelings;  and  to  give  them  their 
duam  of  paitafcfaig  in  it|  ht^u  pretty  oopkMn 
sAMssa  «i  «xtmctB. 

Vkmi^maAfiAm  muam  in  the  begfamiag^ 
which  set  out  witk^n  ntooatiMI*  WfMiiiig^ 


tboM^  in  soae  plMM  •  liMle  eheonr*  stad 
overmbourod,  are,  to  our  taste,  very  soft  and 
beautiful. 

"On  Sosquehsnna'a  side,  fair  Wyoming! 
AtthoQirh  the  wild-flower  on  thy  ruin'd  wall 
And  roofless  homes,  a  and  remembrance  bring 
Of  whai  ihy  gentle  people  did  befall, 
Yet  thott  wen  ooce  the  loveliest  land  of  all 
Timt  see  the  Atlantic  wave  their  morn  retioie. 
Sweet  land !  may  I  thy  lost  delighta  recall. 
And  paint  iby  Gertruoe  io  her  bowers  of  yore. 
Whose  beauty  was  the  love  of  Pennsylvania's 


''  It  was  bsneatb  thy  akies  that,  bat  to  praoB 
His  autumn  fruits,  or  skim  the  ligj^t  cuoo%. 
Perchance,  alons  thy  river  calm,  at  noon, 
Ths  happy  shspbenl  swaio  had  nought  to  do. 
From  morn  till  evening's  sweeter  pastioM  grew ; 
Their  timbrelt  ia  the  oance  of  forests  brown 
When  lovely  msidsas  pnnki  in  flowiws  new ; 
And  awe,  tbose  simny  mouniains  half  wsgr  down 
Would  echo  flagelet  irom  aons  ronaniio  town. 

"  Then,  where  of  Indian  hills  the  daylight  takes 
His'leave,  how  might  you  the  flamingo  see 
DisnoHing  like  a  meteor  on  the  kkes-^ 
Ana  playful  squirrel  on  his  nat-srown  free  t 
And  ev'ry  soand  of  life  was  fullof  glee, 
From  merry  mook-bird*B  song,  or  hum  of  men; 
While  hsark'ning,  fearing  nought  their  revelry, 
The  wild  deer  aKh'd  his  neok  from  glades-^nd, 

then 
Unhunted,  sought  bis  woods  snd  wilderness  again. 

'*  And  scarce  had  Wyoming  of  war  or  erime 
Heard  but  in  transatlantic  story  rung,"  &,e. 

pp.  5-7. 

The  account  of  the  German.  Spanish,  Scot*^, 
tish,  and  English  settlers,  ana  of  the  patfi» 
archal  harmony  in  which  tney  were  all  united, 
is  likewise  civen  with  great  spirit  and  brevity^ 
as  well  as  the  portrait  of  the  venerable  Alber^ 
their  own  elected  judge  and  adviser.  A  sud- 
den transition  is  then  made  to  Gertrude. 

"  Young,  innocent !  on  whose  sweet  forehead  mlM 
The  parted  rinfflet  shone  in  simplest  guise, 
An  inmnte  in  the  home  of  Albert  smil'd, 
Or  bleat  his  noonday- walk — alie  was  his  only  child ! 

**Ths  rose  of  England  bloom'd  on  Qertruda't 

cheek— > 
What  though  tbeae  ahades  had  seen  her  birth,"  d&e. 

p.  Ih 

After  mentioning  that  she  was  left  the  only 
child  of  her  mother,  the  author  goes  on  ia 
these  sweet  verses. 

"  A  Uv'd  beqaest !  and  I  may  half  ia^^art» 

To  them  that  feel  the  strong  pateroal  tie» 

How  like  a  new  existeooe  to  nis  heart 

U proas  that  living  flower  beneath  his  eye ! 

Dear  aa  she  was,  irom  cherub  ioiancy^ 

From  hours  when  she  would  round  has  garden  play* 

To  tine  when,  as  the  rip*ning  years  went  by, 

Her  lovely  mind  ooald  culture  well  repay, 

And  more  engaging  giew  from  pleasing  day  todif , 

"  I  may  m>t  paint  those  thousand  infant  shsnas; 
(Uoconsdous  fascination ^  undesigned !) 
The  orison  repeated  in  hta  arms, 
For  God  to  bless  her  sive  and  sU  nsnhind! 
The  hook,  the  bosom  on  his  kase  feetia*4« 
Or  how  sweet  lairy-k>re  he  baani  her  con, 
(The  playmate  ere  the  teacher  of  her  mind) , 
Alt  uncompanion'd  else  her  years  had  gone 
TBI  now  in  Gennide^  e^es  their  irimfe  blue  svtR 
mer  shone.  *' 

tB 


•*  And  flimiiwr  wtt  tbe  tM«,  and  tweet  tlie  lio«r» 
When  mv€  and  daaghter  mw,  with  fleet  descent. 
An  Indian  from  his  bar^  approach  their  bow'r,"  ^c. 

pp.  12.  13. 

This  18  the  guide  and  preeerrer  of  young 
Henry  Waldegrave  -,  who  ib  somewhat  fantas- 
tically described  as  appearing 

"  Ijed  by  hia  du?ky  gaide,  like  Morning  bronght 
by  Nighi.*^ 

The  Indian  tells  his  story  with  great  anima- 
'  tion — ^the  storming  and  blowing  up  of  the 
English  fort— and  the  tardy  arrival  of  his 
friendly  and  avenging  warriors.  They  found 
all  the  soldiers  slanghteTed. 

'*  '  And  fram  the  tree  we  with  her  child  unbound 
A  lenelf  mother  of  the  Christian  land— 
Her  Iord*-<he  captain  of  the  British  band- 
Amidst  the  slaoghter  of  his  soldiers  lay ; 
Scarce  knew  the  widow  oar  delivering  hand ; 
Upon  her  child  she  sobb'd,  and  swoon'd  away  ^ 
Or  shriek'd  unto  the  God  to  whom  the  Christians 
pray.— 

•<  <  Our  virmns  fed  her  with  their  kindly  bowls 
Of  fever  balm,  and  sweet  sagamit^; 
But  she  was  joarne);ing  to  the  Und  of  aoals, 
And  lifted  up  her  dviog  bead  lo  pray 
That  we  should  bid  an  aniient  fhend  conrey 
Her  orphan  to  bis  home  of  Enf^land's  shore  s 
And  take,  she  said,  this  token  far  away 
I'o  one  that  will  remember  us  of  yore. 
When  he  beholds  the  ring  that  Waldegrave*s  Julia 

pp.  16. 17. 


AJbert  recognises  the  child  of  his  murdered 
friend,  with  great  emotion ;  which  the  Indian 
witnesses  with  characteristic  and  picturesque 
composure. 

"  Far  differently  the  Mute  Oneyda  took 
His  calumet  of  peace,  and  cup  of  joy ; 
As  monumental  bronze  unchang'd  his  look: 
A  soul  that  piiv  touch'd,  but  never  shook : 
Train'd,  from  his  tree-rock'd  cradle  to  his  bier, 
The  fierce  extremes  of  good  and  ill  to  brook 
.  impassive — fearing  but  the  shame  of  fear — 
A  stoic  of  the  woods— a  man  without  a  tear. — " 

p.  2a 

This  warrior,  however,  is  not  without  high 
feelings  and  tender  aHections. 

"  He  scornM  his  own,  who  felt  another*s  woe : 
And  ere  the  wolf-skin  on  his  back  he  flung, 
Or  laced  his  mocasins,  in  act  to  go, 
A  song  of  parting  to  the  boy  he  sung, 
Who  slept  on  Albert's  couch,  nor  heard  his  friend- 
ly tongue. 

"  *  Sleep,  wearied  one!  and  in  the  dreaming  land 
ShouId*8t  thou  the  spirit  of  thy  mother  greet, 
Oh !  say,  to-morrow,  that  the  white  man's  hand 
Hath  pluek'd  the  thorns  of  sorrow  from  thy  feet ; 
While  I  in  loneljr  wilderness  shall  meet 
Thy  httle  foot-printft--or  by  traces  know 
The  fountain,  where  at  nooa  I  thought  it  sweet 
To  feed  thee  with  the  quarry  of  my  bow, 
Vfld  pour'd  the  lotus-horn,  or  slew  the  mountain  roe. 

Adieu  f  sweet  scion  of  the  rising  sun  !*  "  ite. 

pp.  21,  22. 

The  S^ooAd  part  opens  with  a  fine  desorip- 
^  tion  of  Albert's  sequesteved  dwelling.  It  re- 
r  minds  us  of  that  enchanted  landscape  hi  which 
I  Thomson  has  embosomed  his  Castle  of  Indo- 
I  leoce.    We  can  make  room  only  for  the  first 


'*  A  vslley  won  ine  nwtr  aootv  witHafliWtt 
Was  Albert's  home  two  aaiet  wop^  b«twe 
Whose  bfty  verdure  overlook'd  lue  lawo| 
And  waters  to  their  resting-place  serene. 
Came,  fresh'ning  and  reflecting  all  the  ecec 
(A  mirror  in  the  depth  of  floweij  shelves ;) 
So  sweet  a  spot  of  earth,  you  might  <I  ween) 
Have  guess'd  some  eongregatioo  of  the  elves 
To  spurt  by  summer  moons,  had  ahap'd  k  for 
themselves."— p.  27. 

The  eflfect  of  this  seclusion  on  Gertrade  is 
beautifully  represented. 

"  It  seem'd  as  if  those  scenes  sweet  influence  had 

On  Gertrude's  soul,  and  kindness  like  their  owa 

Inspir'd  those  eyes  affectionate  snd  glad. 

That  seem'd  to  love  whaie'er  thev  looked  upon ! 

Whether  with  Hebe's  mirth  her  features  shone. 

Or  if  a  shade  more  pleasing  them  o'ercaat, 

(As  if  for  heav'nly  musing  meant  alone ;) 

Yet  so  becomingly  the  expression  past. 

That  each  succeedmg  look  was  lovelier  than  the  laac 

**  Nor  guess  I,  was  that  Pennsylvaoian  home. 
With  all  its  picturesque  and  balmy  grace, 
And  fields  that  were  a  luxury  to  roam. 
Lost  on  the  soul  that  look'd  from  such  a  face ! 
enthusiast  of  the  woods !  when  years  apace 
Had  bound  thy  lovely  waist  with  woman's  tone, 
The  sonriae  path,  at  morn.  I  aee  thee  trace 
To  hills  with  high  magnolia  overgrown ; 
And  joy  to   breathe    the  groves,  romantic   and 
alone."— pp.  29,  30. 

The  morning  scenery,  too,  is  touched  with 
a  delicate  and  masterly  hand. 

"  While  yet  the  wild  deer  trod  in  spangling  dew. 
While  boatman  caroll'd  to  the  fresh- blown  air, 
And  woods  a  horizontal  shadow  threw, 
And  early  fox  af^iear'd  in  momentary  view." 

p.  32. 

The  reader  is  left  rather  too  much  in  the 
dark  as  to  Henry's  departure  for  Europe ; — 
nor,  indeed,  are  we  apprised  of  his  absence, 
till  we  come  to  the  scene  of  his  unexpecte<l 
return.  Gertrude  was  used  to  spend  the  hot 
part  of  the  day  in  reading  in  a  lonely  and 
rocky  recess  in  those  safe  woods;  which  is 
described  with  Mr.  Campbell's  usual  felicity. 

"  Rocks  sublime 
To  human  art  a  sportive  semblance  wore ; 
And  yellow  lichens  colour'd  all  the  clime, 
Like  moonlieht  battlements,  and  towers  decayed 
by  time. 

"  But  high,  in  amphitheatre  above, 
His  arms  the  everlasting  aloes  threw: 
Breaih'd  but  an  air  of  beav'n,  and  all  the  grove 
As  if  instinct  with  living  spirit  grew, 
Rolling  its  verdant  eoMs  of  every  hue ;  ^ 
And  now  suspended  was  the  pleasing  dm. 
Now  from  a  murmur  faint  it  swell'd  anew, 
Like  the  first  note  of  organ  heard  within 
Cathedral  aisles — ere  yet  its  symphony  begin." 

p.  33. 


p.50. 

In  this  retreat,  which  is  represented  as 
solitary,  that  except  her  own. 


so 


scarce  an  ear  had  heard 
The  stock-dove  plaining  through  its  ^oom  pra4b«nd. 
Or  winglet  of  the  fiury  humming  bird. 
Like  atoms  of  the  rakibow  flattering  round."- 

p.34, 

— a  stianM  of  lofty  port  and  gentle  mumeit 
suiprises  ner,  one  morning,  ami  is  condimtcd 
to  Aer  father    They  enter  kitoi 
on  the  nibject  of  hia  tmTeiik 


CAMPBELL'S  G 


OF  WTOMINO. 


«  And  miMh  they  lov'd  hm  htM  aimiii— 
While  hm  eeeh  &ir  Tarieiy  retraced 
Of  climes,  and  miftoere,  o*er  the  eestem  mein. 
Now  happy  Swiiser**  billa— romantic  Spain- 
Gay  iilied  fields  of  France-^r,  more  ieaii'd» 
The  soft  Ausonia's  monumental  reign  ; 
Nor  less  each  rural  image  he  deasn'd. 
Than  all  the  city's  pomp  and  home  of  human  kind. 


'^  Anon  some  wilder  portraiture  he  draws  ! 

s  savage _ 
The  loneliness  of  earth  that  overawes  1— 


Of  nature's  savai 


der  portrattu 
^e  glories  he 


would  speak- 


Where,,  resting  by  some  tomb  of  old  cacique 
The  lama-driver  on  Peruvians  peak, 
Nor  voice  nor  Kvine  motion  marks  around ; 
But  storks  that  to  the  boundless  forest  shriek ; 
Or  wild-cane  arch  high  flung  o*er  gulf  profound, 
That  fluctuates  when  the  storms  of  £1  Dorado 
sound."— pp.  36,  37. 

Albert,  at  last,  bethinks  him  of  inquiring 
after  his,  stray  ward  young  Henry;  and  enter- 
tains his  guest  with  a  m)Ti  sumnoary  of  his 
history. 

'*  His  face  the  wand*rer  hid  ; — but  could  not  hide 
A  tear,  a  smile,  upon  his  cheek  ihardw>ell  !— 

*  And  speak,  mysterious  strsnger  !*  (Gertrude  eried) 

•  It  is !— it  is !— I  knew— I  knew  him  well ! 

'Tis  WaMeinvve's  self,  of  Walde^rave  come  to 
A  burst  of  joy  the  father's  lips  declare ;         [tell  !* 
But  Qertrude  speechless  on  his  boeom  fell : 
At  once  his  open  arms  ^mhrac'd  the  pair ; 
Was  never  group  more  blest,  in  this  wide  world  of 
care!"— p.  39 

The  first  overflowing  of  their  joy  and  art- 
less lore  is  represented  with  all  the  fine 
colours  of  truth  and  poetry ;  but  we  cannot 
now  make  room  for  it.  The  Second  Part  ends 
with  this  stansa : — 

**  Then  would  that  home  admit  them — ^happier  far 
Than  grandeur's  most  magnificent  saloon-* 
While,  here  and  there,  a  aolitsry  star 
Flu&h'd  in  the  dark*ning  firmamentof  June; 
And  silence  brought  the  soul-felt  hour  full  soon, 
Iiicfi*able — which  I  may  not  pourtray ! 
For  never  did  ibeHymenean  moon 
A  psradine  of  hearta  more  sacred  sway, 
In  all  that  slept  beneath  her  soft  voluptuous  ray.'*-* 

p.  43. 

The  Last  Part  sets  out  with  a  soft  but 
spirited  sketch  of  their  short-lived  felicity. 

**  Three  little  moons,  hoxv  short !  amidst  the  grove, 
And  pastoral  savsnnas  thev  consume ! 
While  she,  beside  her  bnskinM  )'oath  to  rove, 
Delights,  in  fanciruilv  wild  costume, 
Her  lovely  brow  to  shade  with  Indian  pinme ; 
And  forth  in  hunter-seeming  vest  they  fare ; 
But  not  to  cha^  the  deer  in  forest  gloom ! 
'Tis  but  the  breath  of  hcav'n — the  blessed  air — 
A  nd  interchange  of  hearts,  unknown,  unseen  to 
share. 

"  What  though  the  sportive  dog  oft  round  them  note, 
Or  fawn,  or  wild  bird  bursting  on  the  wing; 
Yet  who,  in  love's  own  presence,  would  devote 
To  death  those  gentle  throats  that  wako  the  spring  t 
Or  writhing  from  the  brook  its  victim  bring  f 
No ! — nor  let  fear  one  little  war!)ler  rouse ; 
But,  fed  by  Gertrude's  hand,  siill  let  them  sing, 
Acquaintance  of  her  path,  amidst  the  boughs. 
That  shade  ev'n  now  her  love,  end  witness'd  first 
her  vows."— pp.  48, 49. 

Hie  tiaantioii  to  th«  melanoboly  put  of  the 
BtOTj  is  introduced  with  great  twameuB  and 
dignity. 

'  B«t  nortal  pleasure,  what  art  thou  in  rmth  f 
The  torrent*!  srroothness  ere  it  dash  below ! 


And  maet  I  ehanff  mv ssngf  sni iMMt  I  ah«w» 
Sweet  Wyoming!  the  day,  when  thou  wertdoom'd* 
Guiltless,  to  mourn  thy  loveliest  bow'rs  Isid  bw  ! 
When,  wheie  of  yesterday  a  garden  bloom' d. 
Death  overspread  hie  pall,  and  black' ni^g  ashes 
gkwm'd  T— 

"  Sad  was  the  vear,  by  proud  Oppression  driv'n, 
When  Transatlantic  Liberty  arose ; 
Not  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  smile  of  heaf'n, 
But  wrapt  in  whirlwinds,  and  begirt  with  woes: 
Amidst  the  strife  of  fratricidal  foes, 
Her  birth  stair  was  the  light  of  burning  plains ; 
Her  bai>tism  is  the  weight  of  blood  thai  flows 
From  kindred  hearts — ihe  blood  of  British  veins!— 
And  famine  iracka  her  steps,  and  pestilential  pains!" 

pp.  50,  51. 

Gertrude's  alarm  and  dejection  at  the  pros- 
pect  of  hostilities  are  well  described : 

"  O,  meet  ntft  thou,"  she  oriee,  *Mhy  kindred-ibe  I 
But  peaceful  let  us  aeek  fair  England's  atrand,"  dtc* 


well  as  the  arc:uments  and  generous 
sentiments  by  which  ner  husband  labours  to 
reconcile  her  to  a  necessary  evil.  The  noc- 
turnal irruption  of  the  old  Indian  is  given  with 
great  spirit  :^-Age  and  misery  had  so  changed 
his  appearance,  that  he  was  not  at  first  tecag* 
nised  oy  any  of  tne  party. 

***  And  hast  thou  then  forgot* — ^he  cried  forlorn. 
And  ey'd  the  group  with  hrfTf  indignant  atr), 
'  Oh !  hast  thou,  Christian  chief,  foreoC  the  mem  ' 
When  I  with  thee  the  cup  of  peace  did  share  f 
Then  atately  was  this  head,  and  dark  this  hair, 
That  now  is  white  as  Appalachia's  snow ! 
But,  if  the  weight  of  fifteen  years*  despair, 
And  age  hath  bow'd  me,  and  the  tort'ring  foe, 
Bring  me  my  Boy^«nd   he  will  his  deliverer 
know !' — 

"It  was  not  long,  with  eyes  and  heart  of  flame. 
Ere  Henry  to  his  lov'd  Oneyda  flew :  [came,. 

'Bless  thee,  my  guide!' — ^but,  backward,  as  he 
The  chief  his  old  bewilder'd  hesd  withdrew, 
And  grasped  his  arm,  and  look'd  and  look'd  him 

through. 
'Twasstraiue — nor  could  the  group  a  smile  controli 
The  long,  the  doubtful  scriiiioy  to  view  :— 
At  last  delight  o'er  all  his  featurea  stole,      [sonl.-^ 
'  It  is — my  own  !*  be  cried,  and  cUsp'd  him  tohiy 

"  *  Yes !  thou  rccall'st  my  pride  of  years ;  for  then 
The  bowstring  of  my  spirit  was  not  slack,      [men. 
When,  spite  of  woods,  and  floods,  and  ambush'd 
I  bore  thee  like  the  quiver  on  my  hack, 
Fleet  as  the  whirlwind  hurries  on  the  rack  ; 
Nor  fbeman  then,  nor  cougar's  crouch  I  f^ar'd, 
For  I  was  atrong  aa  n»ouniain  camract ; 
And  dost  thou  not  remember  bow  we  chfer'd 
Upon  the  last  hill-top,  when  white  men's  huts  ap» 
pear'd  ?'  "—pp.  54—66. 

After  warning  them  of  the  approach  of  theii 
terrible  foe,  the  conflagmtion  is  seen,  and  the 
whoops  and  scattering  shot  of  the  enemy  heard 
at  a  distance.  The  motley  militia  of  the 
neigbourhood  fiock  to  the  defence  of  Albert : 
the  effect  of  their  shouts  and  music  on  the  old 
Indian  is  fine  and  striking. 

**Roiis'd  by  their  wsrlike  pomp,  and  mtnh.  and 
Old  Outalissi  woke  his  battle  song*  (efarer, 

And  beating  with  bis  war-elob  cadenoe  stiOM, 
Tells  bow  his  deep<«tniig  indjgnatioD  smarts,"  Ibe. 

p.  61. 

Nor  ia  the  oontrBst  of  this  samgs  «iitliiitiMm 
with  the  venemble  oomposure  of  Albert  ^sa 
beautifully  represented. 


<*  Gtttni,  oppo«lt«  the  CInitfiM  TiAet  tarn, 
Fal«  <Mi  his  venerable  brow  ha  rays 
Of  martyr  Hght  the  conflagration  tluowa; 
One  hand  op-'in  his  lovely  child  be  lays, 
A.nd  OQ0  th'  uncovered  crowd  to  silence  swaya ; 
While,  though  the  battle  flash  is  faster  dnv'n — 
Unaw*d,  with  eye  nnstartled  by  the  blaze, 
H§  for  his  bleeding  count ry  prays  to  Heaven — 
Prays  that  the  men  of  blood  themselves  may  be 
forgiven."— p.  62. 

They  then  speed  their  night  march  to  the 
distant  fort,  whose  wedged  laTelins  and  re- 
dotibts 

**  Wove  like  a  diadem,  its  tracery  round 
The  lofty  summit  ot  that  mountain  green  " — 

and  look  back  from  Its  lofty  height  on  the 
desolated  scenes  around  them.  We  will  not 
separate,  nor  apologize  for  the  length  of  the 
fine  passage  that  foUows;  which  alone,  we 
think,  might  jnstify  all  we  have  said  in  praise 
of  the  poem. 

**  A  scene  of  death !  where  flres  beneath  the  tun, 
And  blended  arms,  and  white  pavilions  glow ; 
And  lor  the  bosiness  of  destruction  done, 
lis  requiem  the  war-horn  seemM  to  blow. 
There,  sad  spectatress  of  her  country's  woe  ! 
The  lovely  Gertrude,  safe  from  present  harm. 
Had  laid  her  cheek,  and  clasp*d  her  hands  of  snow 
On  Waldegrave's  shoulder,  half  within  his  arm 
Eackia'd,  that  felt  her  heart  and  huah'd  its  wild 
alarm ! 

"  But  short  that  contemplation  *  sad  and  short 
The  pause  to  bid  each  much-lov'd  scene  adieu ! 
Beneath  the  very  shadow  of  the  fort,  [flew, 

Where  friendly  swords  were  drawn,  and  banners 
Ah !  who  could  deem  that  foot  of  Inoian  crew 
Was  neart  —  Yet  there,  with  lust  of  murd*rous 

deeds, 
GleamM  like  a  basilfsk,  from  woods  in  view. 
The  ambush'd  foeman's  eye— his  volley  speeds! 
And  Albert— Albert  — falls!  the  dear  old  father 

bleeds! 

"  And  tranc'd  in  giddy  horror  Gertrnde  swoon'd ! 
Yet,  while  she  clasps  him  lifeless  to  her  zone. 
Say,  burvt  they,  borrow'd  from  her  father's  wound, 
Those  drope  f — O  God !  the  life-blood  is  her  own  1 
Andibili'ring,  on  her  Waldegrave*s  bosom  thrown*- 
*Wcep  nor,  O -tore r— site  cries,  'lo  see  me 

bleed— 
Thee,  Gertrude's  sad  survivor,  thee  alone- 
Heaven's  peace  commiserate  !  for  scarce  I  heed 
These  wounds!— Yet  thee  to  leave  is  death,  is 

death  indeed. 

"  '  Clasp  me  a  Kttle  longer,  on  the  brink 

Of  fale !  while  I  can  feel  thy  dear  caress ; 

And,  when  this  hesit  hsth  ceas'd  to  beat— oh!  think, 

And  let  it  mitigate  thy  woe's  excess, 

That  thou  hast  been  to  me  all  tenderness. 

And  friend  to  more  than  human  friendship  just. 

Oh !  by  that  retixMpect  of  happiness. 

And  bv  the  hopes  of  an  immortal  trast,        [dost ! 

God  snaU  assuage  thy  pangsr-wheo  I  am  laid  in 

"  '  Go,  Henry,  go  not  back,  when  I  depart ! 
The  seene  thy  bursting  tears  too  deep  will  move, 
Where  my  dear  father  took  thee  to  his  hesrt. 
And  Gertrude  thought  it  ecstasy  to  rove 
With  thee,  as  with  an  anfel,  through  the  gnwe 
Of  peace— imagining  her  lot  was  cast 
In  heav'o  I  lor  ours  was  not  like  earthly  lore ! 
And  moat  this  patting  be  our  very  last  t      (past— 
No  t  I  shall  love  thee  still,  when  death  itself  is 

''  •  Half  eoaW  Ihmc,  metfainks,  t«  leave  tMsesrth— 
And  thee,  more  lov'd  than  au«(ht  beneath  the  Sbo! 
Could  I  have  liv'd  to  smile  but  on  the  birth 
"f  one  dear  pledge !— But  shall  there  then  be  none. 


In  fiiisn  tisMi*-iM  gesCle  BUIe  6M«t 

To  clasp  th]^  neck,  and  look,  nasmblia!^  ■»! 

Yet  seems  it,  «v*n  while  life's  Sat  pulses  nm* 

A  sweetness  in  the  eap  of  death  to  be. 

Lord  of  my  boson's  love!  to  die  beholding  ihoe  !* 

"  Husli'd  were  his  Gertrude's  lips!  but  still  tlisir 

bland 
And  beautiful  expression  seem'd  to  melt 
With  love  that  could  not  die !  and  still  bis  band 
She  presses  to  the  heart  no  more  that  felt. 
Ah  heart !  where  once  each  fond  affection  dweh. 
And  fsamrss  yet  that  spoke  a  soul  more  fair !" 

pp.64 — 68. 

The  ftmend  is  harried  orrer  with  patbetie 
brevity;  and  the  desolate  and  all-eiidnriiig 
Indian  brought  in  again  with  peculiar  beauty. 


"  Toach'd  by  the  music,  and  the  melting  i 
Was  scarce  one  tearless  eye  amidst  the  crowd  ; — 
Stem  warriors,  restmg  on  their  swords,  were  seen 
To  veil  their  eyes,  as  pasa'd  each  nnieh-iev'd 

shroud — 
While  woman's  softer  soul  in  woe  dissolv'd  aloud. 

*'  Then  moamfiilly  the  parting  bugle  bid 
Its  liurewell  o'er  the  grave  of  worth  and  trvth. 
Prone  to  the  dust,  afflicted  Walde^ve  bid 
His  fitoe  on  earth  f— Him  watcfa'd  m  gloomy  mdi. 
Hia  woodland  guide ;  but  words  had  none  to  sooth 
The  grief  that  knew  not  conaolatioa's  name ! 
Casiiiig  his  Indian  mantle  o'er  the  yoaih. 
He  watcfa'd  beneath  its  foUs,  each  burst  that  oame 
Convulsive,agne-like,  across  his  shuddering  frame!*' 

pw69. 

After  some  time  spent  in  this  mute  and 
awful  pause,  this  stem  and  heart-struck  oom- 
ibrter  oreaks  out  into  the  following  touchiog 
and  ener;petic  address^  with  which  the  paem 
closes,  with  great  spirit  and  abruptness : — 

*'  *  And  /  could  weep :'— th'  Oneyda  chief 
His  descant  wildly  thus  began : 
'  But  that  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 
The  death-song  of  my  father's  son ! 
Or  bow  his  head  in  woe ; 
For  by  my  wrongs,  and  by  my  wrath ! 
To-morrow  Areouski's  breath 
(That  flres  yon  heaven  with  storms  of  death) 
Shall  light  us  to  the  foe: 
And  we  shall  share,  mv  Christisa  boy ! 
The  foeman's  blood,  the  avenger's  joy ! — 

*'  *  But  thee,  my  flow'r !  whose  breath  was  giv's 
Bv  milder  genii  o'er  the  deep. 
The  spirits  of  the  white  man's  beav*n 
Forbid  not  thee  to  weep ! — 
Nor  will  the  Christian  host. 
Nor  will  thy  father's  spirit  grieve 
To  see  tbee^  on  the  bsttle's  eve. 
Lamenting  take  a  mournful  leave 
Of  her  who  lov'd  thee  most  i 
She  was  the  rambow  to  thv  sight ! 
Thy  sun— thy  heav'n — of  lost  delight  !— 

•*  *  To-morrow  let  us  do  or  die ! 
But  when  the  bolt  of  death  is  hurfd, 
Ah !  whither  then  with  thee  to  fly. 
Snail  Outalissa  roam  the  world  ? 
Seek  we  thy  once-lov'd  home  t — 
The  hand  is  gone  that  cropt  its  flowers ! 
Unheard  their  clock  repeats  its  hours  .— 
Cold  is  the  hearth  within  their  bow'rs ! — 
And  should  we  thither  roam, 
Its  echoes,  and  its  empty  tread, 
WoaU  somid  like  voiees  from  the  dssd ! 

**  *  B«t  hsrk,  the  tramp ! — to-morrow  thou 
In  glory's  fires  shalt  dry  thy  tears: 
Ev*n  from  the  lend  of  shadowa  now 
My  father's  awful  ghost  appears. 
Amidst  the  clouds  thai  round  us  rolt ! 


CAMPBELL'S  GEtSSOSE  OF  WYOMING. 


'J«t 


lU  bids  my  soul  for  bank  thiret— 

ffe  bida  me  dry  the  last — the  first— 

The  0nly  te«n  ihai  ever  burti-^ 

From  LiutalUsi's  "soul  !— 

Because  I  may  not  stain  with  {?rief 

'ibedeath-aODgofan  Indian  chief!*  "— i>p.  70-73. 

It  I9  needless,  after  these  extracts^  to  en- 
large upon  the  beauties  of  this  poem.  They 
consist  chiefly  in  the  feeling  and  tenderness 
of  the  whole  delineation,  and  the  taste  and 
delicacy  with  which  all  the  subordinate  peirts 
are  made  to  contribute  to  the  general  enect. 
Before  dinmissing  it,  however,  we  must  say  a 
little  of  its  faults,  which  are  sufficiently  ob- 
vious and  undeniable.  In  the  first  place,  the 
narrative  is  extremely  obscure  and  imperfect; 
and  has  greater  blanks  in  it  than  could  be 
tolerated  even  in  Ivric  poetry.  We  hear  ab- 
solutely nothing  of  Henry,  from  the  day  the 
Fndiau  first  brings  him  from  the  back  country, 
till  he  returns  from  Europe  fifteen  years  there- 
after. It  is  likewise  a  great  oversight  in  Mr. 
Campbell  to  separate  his  lovers,  when  only 
ticclve  years  of  age — a  period  at  which  it  is 
utterly  inconceivable  that  any  permanent  at- 
tachment could  have  been  formed.  The 
greatest  fault,  however,  of  the  work,  is  the 
occasional  constraint  and  obscurity  of  the  dic- 
tion, proceeding  apparently  from  too  laborious 
an  effort  at  emphasis  or  condensation.  The 
metal  seems  in  several  places  to  have  been 
BO  much  overworked,  as  to  have  lost  not  only 
its  ductility,  but  its  lustre  j  and.  while  there 
are  passages  which  can  scarcely  be  at  all  un- 
derstood after  the  most  cjireful  consideration, 
th*^re  are  others  which  have  an  air  so  elaborate 
and  artificial,  as  to  destroy  all  appearance  of 
nature  in  the  sentiment.  Our  readers  may 
have  remarked  something  of  this  sort,  in  the 
first  extracts  with  which  we  have  presented 
them  ;  but  there  are  specimens  still  more  ex- 
ceptionable. In  order  to  inform  us  that  Albert 
had  lost  his  wife,  Mr.  Campbell  is  pleased  to 
say,  that 

"  Fate  had  reli  hia  mutaal  heart ;" 

and  in  order  to  tell  ns  something  else — ^though 
what,  we  are  utterly  unable  to  conjecture — 
he  concludes  a  stanza  on  the  delights  of  mu- 
tual love,  with  these  three  lines : — 

**  *  Roll  on,  ye  days  of  raptur'd  influence,  shine? 
Nor,  blind  with  ecstasy's  celestial  fire,    tpife.'  " 
Shall  love  behold  the  spark  of  earth-born  time  ez- 

TTio  whole  twenty-second  stanza  of  the  first 
part  is  extremely  incorrect ;  and  the  three 
concluding  lines  are  almost  unintelligible. 

*'  *  But  where  was  I  when  Waidegrave  was  do 

more  f 
And  thou  didst  pnle  thy  gentle  head  extend, 
In  WOPS,  thnt  ev'n  the  tribe  of  deserts  was  thy 

friend !' " 

If  Mr.  Campbell  had  duly  considered  the 
primary  necessity  of  perspicuity— especially 
in  compositions  which  aim  only  at  pleading — 
we  are  persuaded  that  he  would  never  Imve 
left  these  and  some  other  passages  in  so  very 

3'        uestionable  a  state.    There  is  still  a  good 
eal  for  him  to  do,  indeed,  in  a  new  edition : 
■od  wc^nff— a»  m  ma«t  work — ^in  the  true 
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spirit  and  pattern  of  what  is  before  hun^  we 
hope  he  will  yet  be  induced  to  make  consider- 
able additions  to  a  work,  which  will  please 
those  most  who  are  most  worthy  to  be  pleased ; 
and  always  seem  most  beautiml  to  those  who 
give  it  the  greatest  share  of  their  attention. 

Of  the  smaller  pieces  which  fill  np  the  vol- 
ume, we  have  scarce  left  ourselves  room  to 
say  any  thing.  The  greater  part  of  them  have 
been  printed  before  j  and  there  are  probably 
few  readers  of  English  poetry  who  are  not  al- 
ready familiar  witii  the  Lochiel  and  the  Ho- 
hinlinden — the  one  by  far  the  most  spirited 
and  poetical  denunciation  of  coming  woej 
since  the  days  of  Cassandra;  the  other  the 
only  representation  of  a  modem  battle,  which 
possesses  either  interest  or  sublimity.  The 
song  to  "  the  Mariners  of  England,"  is  also 
very  generally  known.  It  is  a  splendid  in- 
stance of  the  most  magnificent  diction  adapted 
to  a  familiar  and  even  trivial  metre.  Nothing 
can  be  finer  than  the  first  and  the  last  stanzas. 

'  *  Ye  mariners  of  Efo^hnd ! 
l*hat  guard  oar  nanve  seat ; 
Whose  flag  boa  braved,  a  tboosand  y^aMt 
The  battle,  and  the  breeze ! 
Tour  glorious  standard  launch  agvn  , 

To  match  another  foe  ! 
And  sweep  through  the  deep,*'  &c. — ^p.  101. 

"The  meteor  flag  of  Eoglaad 
Shall  yet  terrific  burn ; 
Till  danger's  troubled  night  depart. 
And  the  star  of  peace  return. 
Then,  then,  ve  ocean  warriors ! 
Our  sons  and  feast  ahall  flow 
To  the  feme  of  your  name. 
When  the  storm  has  ceas*d  to  blow ; 
When  the  fiery  fight  is  heard  no  more. 
And  the  storm  has  ceas'd  to  blow." — ^pp.  103,  lOi. 

"  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic,"  though  we  think 
it  has  been  printed  before,  is  much  Teas  known. 
Though  written  in  a  strange,  and  we  think  an 
unfortunate  metre,  it  has  great  ibrce  and 
grandeur,  both  of  conception  and  expression — 
that  sort  of  fofoe  and  ^^mdenr  which  results 
from  the  simfde  and  coneise  expreemoR  of 
great  events  and  natural  emotions,  altogether 
unassisted  by  any  splendour  or  amplification 
of  expression.  The  characteristic  merit,  in- 
deed, both  of  this  piece  and  of  Hohinlinden, 
is,  that,  by  the  forcible  delineation  of  one  or 
two  great  circumstances,  they  give  a  clear 
and  most  energetic  representation  of  events 
as  complicated  as  they  are  impressive — and 
thus  impress  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  all 
the  terror  and  sublimity  of  the  subject,  while 
they  rescue  him  from  the  fatigue  and  perplex- 
ity of  its  details.  Nothing  in  our  judgment 
can  be  more  impressive  Uian  the  following 
very  short  and  simple  description  of  the  British 
flieet  baring  up  to  close  action : 

"  As  thay  drifted  on  their  path, 
There  was  silence  deep  as  death ! 
And  the  boldest  held  hia  breath 
For  a  time.— "—p.  109. 

The  desoription  of  the  battle  itself  (thongh  it 
begins  with  a  tremendous  line)  is  in  the  some 
spirit  of  homely  sublimity ;  and  worth  a  thou- 
sand stanzas  of  thunder,  shrieks,  flbontfli^  tri- 
dents, and  heroes. 
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"  '  ileoru  of  oak,'  our  capUui*  ciM!  when 

From  ita  adamantine  lipa  (each  gao 

Spread  a  death-shade  round  the  ebipe  t 
Like  the  harricane  ecUpee 
Oftbeiun.— 
"  Again !  again !  again ! 
And  the  mvoc  did  not  slack. 
Till  a  feebler  cheer  the  Dane 
To  our  cheering  sent  us  back  ;— 
Their  shots  along  the  deep  slowly  boom :— - 
Then  cease ! — and  all  is  wail. 
As  they  strike  the  shattered  sail ; 
Or,  in  conflagration  pale, 
Light  the  gloom.—" 

There  are  two  little  bellad  pieces^  published 
for  the  first  time,  in  this  collection,  which 
have  both  very  considerable  merit,  and  afford 
a  favonrable  specimen  of  Mr.  Campbell's 

Esrs  in  this  new  line  of  exertion.    The 
B8t  is  the  most  beautiful ;  but  we  gire  our 
ers  the  shortest,  because  we  can  give  it 
entire. 

"  0  heard  ye  yon  pibracb  sound  sad  in  the  gale, 
Where  a  band  cometh  slowly  with  weeping  and  wailf 
'Tis  the  chief  of  Glenan  laments  for  his  dear ; 
And  her  sire,  and  the  people,  are  called  to  her  bier. 

*'  Glenara  came  first  with  the  mourners  and  shroud ; 
Her  kinsmen  they  ibllow'd,  but  mourn*d  not  aloud : 
Thsir  plaids  all  their  bosoms  were  folded  around : 
They  march*d  all  in  silenoe— they  look'd  on  the 
ground. 

"  In  silence  tbev  reaeh'd  over  mountain  and  moor. 
To  a  heath,  where  the  oak-tree  grew  lonely  and 


Now  here  let  us  place  the  grey  stone  of  her  cairn : 
*  Why  speak  ye  no  word  T*— said  Glenara  the  stern. 

*'  *  And  tell  me,  I  charge  you !  ye  clan  of  my  sptinse. 
Why  fold  you  your  mantles,  why  cloud  ye  your 

brows  V 
80  spake  the  rude  chieftain :— no  answer  is  made. 
But  each  mantle  unfolding,  a  dagger  displsy'd. 

" '  I  dreamt  of  my  lady,  I  dreamt  of  her  shroud,* 
Cried  a  voice  from  the  kinsmen,  all  wrathful  and 

loud; 
*- And  emptv  that  shroud,  and  that  cofiln  did  seem ; 
Glenara !  Grlenara !  now  read  me  my  dream  l* 

«'  O !  pale  grew  the  efaeek  of  that  chieftain,  I  ween, 
When  the  shroud  waa  nndoa'd,  and  no  lady  was 


When  a  voice  from  the  kinsoMB  spoke  lotder  is 

scorn, 
'Twas  the  youth  who  had  lovM  the  ftir  EHen  «f 

Lorn: 

*"  I  dreamt  of  my  lady,  I  dreamt  of  her  grief, 
I  dreamt  that  her  lord  was  a  barbarous  cuef ; 
On  s  rock  of  the  ocean  lair  Bllen  <lid  seem ; 
Glenara !  Glenara !  now  read  ne  ray  dfsaai  !* 

"  In  dust  low  the  traitor  has  knelt  to  the  ground. 
And  the  desert  reveal*d  where  his  lady  was  fouud ;    I 
From  a  rock  of  the  ocean  that  beauty  is  borne. 
Now  joy  to  the  house  of  lair  Ellen  of  Lorn !" 

pp.  109—107.       I 

We  close  this  volume,  on  the  whole,  with 
feelings  of  regret  for  its  shortness  and  of  ad*  I 
miration  for  the  genius  of  its  author.  There  | 
are  but  two  noble  sorts  of  poetry — the  pathetic 
and  the  sublime  j  and  we  think  he  has  given  | 
very  extraordinary  proofs  of  his  talents  for 
both.  There  is  something)  too,  we  will  ven-  | 
ture  to  add,  in  the  style  of  many  of  his  con* 
ceptions,  which  irresistibly  impresses  us  with 
the  conviction,  that  he  can  do  much  greater 
things  than  he  has  hitherto  accomplished; 
and  leads  us  to  regard  him,  even  yet,  as  a 
poet  of  still  greater  promise  than  performance, 
it  seems  to  ua^  as  if  the  natuial  force  and 
boldness  of  his  ideas  were  habitually  checked 
by  a  certain  fastidious  timidity,  and  an  aojd- 
ety  about  the  minor  graces  of  correct  and 
cbistened  composition.  Certain  it  is,  at  least, 
that  his  greatest  and  most  lofty  flights  have 
been  made  in  those  smaUer  pieces^  about 
which,  it  is  natural  to  think,  he  must  have 
felt  least  solicitude :  and  that  he  haa  suc- 
ceeded most  splendidly  where  he  most  hava 
been  most  free  from  the  fear  of  failure.  We 
wish  any  praises  or  exhortations  of  ours  had 
the  power  to  give  him  confidence  in  his  own 
great  talents;  and  hope  earnestly,  that  he  will 
now  meet  with  such  encouragement,  as  may 
set  him  above  all  restraints  that  proceed  from 
apprehension;  and  induce  him  to  giv«  free 
scope  to  that  genius,  of  which  we  are  per- 
suaded that  the  world  has  hitherto  seen  nither 
the  grace  than  the  richness. 
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If  Mr.  Campbell's  poetry  vms  of  a  kind 
that  could  be  forgotten,  his  long  fits  of  silence 
would  put  him  fairly  in  the  way  of  that  mis- 
fortune. But,  in  truth,  he  is  safe  enou^SP; — 
and  has  even  acquired,  by  virtue  of  his  ex- 
emplary laziness,  an  assurance  and  pledge  of 
immortality  which  he  could  scarcely  have 
obtained  without  it.  A  writer  who  is  still 
fresh  in  the  mind  and  favour  of  the  public, 
iifier  twenty  years'  intermission,  may  reason- 
ablv  expect  to  be  remembered  when  death 
shall  have  finally  sealed  up  the  fountains  of 
hie  inspiivlion;  miposed  silence  on  the  eavils 
of  envious  rivals,  and  enhanced  the  value  of 


those  relics  to  which  it  excludes  the  possi- 
bility of  any  future  addition.  At  all  events, 
he  has  better  proof  of  the  permanent  ioterest 
the  public  take  in  his  productions,  than  those 
ever  can  have  who  are  more  diligent  in  their 
multiplication,  and  keep  themselves  in  the 
recollection  of^  their  great  patron  by  more  fre- 
quent intimations  of  their  existence.  The 
experiment,  too,  though  not  without  ite  faaz- 
eras,  is  advantageous  in  another  respect ; — for 
the  reappearance  of  such  an  author,  after 
those  long  periods  of  occultation,  ia  e&tii rally 
hailed  as  a  novelty — and  he  loeeiv^s  tkie 
donble  welcome,  of  a  eelebiated  stmigor,  and 
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»  mwwnibtead  friend.  There  ia^aooordiiq^j, 
no*  liTiDg  poet,  we  believe,  whose  adToitiee- 
menl  excites  greater  ejqpectation  than  Mr. 
Campbell's  :---and  a  new  poem  from  him  is 
waited  for  with  eren  more  eagerness  (as  it  is 
certainly  for  a  much  longer  time)  than  a  new 
noTel  from  the  a^ith^r  of  WaTorle^.  Like  all 
other  hninan  felioitiss,  howeyei,  tnis  high  ex- 
pectation and  Drepared  homage  has  its  draw- 
backs and  .its  dangers.  A  popular  author,  as 
we  have  been  led  to  remark  on  former  occa- 
siona,  has  no  rival  so  formidable  as  his  former 
self— 4Uid  no  comparison  to  sustain  half  so 
dangerous  as  that  which  is  always  made  be- 
tween the  average  merit  of  his  new  work,  and 
the  remembered  beauties — for  little  else  is 
ever  remembered— of  his  old  ones. 

How  this  comparison  will  result  in  the 
present  instance,  we  do  not  presume  to  pre- 
dict with  confidence— but  we  doubt  whether 
it  will  be,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  altogether 
in  favour  of  the  volume  before  us.  The 
poems  of  this  author,  indeed,  are  generally 
more  admired  the  more  they  are  studied,  and 
rise  in  our  estimation  in  proportion  as  they 
become  familiar.  Their  novelty,  therefore,  is 
always  rather  an  obstruction  than  a  help  to 
their  iM^ularity; — and  it  may  well  be  ques- 
tiooeoj  whether  there  be  any  thing  in  the 
nordties  now  before  us  that  can  rival  in  our 
afitictions  the  lonff-remembered  beauties  of 
the  Pleasures  of  Hope — of  Gertrude— of 
O'Connor's  Child— the  Song  of  Linden— The 
Mariners  of  England— «nd  the  many  other 
enchanting  me^ies  that  are  ever  present  to 
the  minds  of  all  lovers  of  poetry. 
*  The  leading  piece  in  the  present  volume  is 
an  attemjjt  at  a  very  difficult  kind  of  poetry ; 
and  one  in  which  the  most  complete  success 
can  hardly  ever  be  so  splendid  and  striking  as 
to  moike  amends  for  the  difficulty.  It  is  en- 
titled "a  Domestic  Story" — and  it  is  so: — 
turning  upon  few  incidents— embracing  few 
characters-dealing  in  no  marvels  and  no 
terrors — displaying  no  stormy  passions.  With- 
out complication  of  plot,  in  short,  or  hurry  of 
action — ^with  no  atrocities  to  shudder  at,  or 
feats  of  noble  daring  to  stir  the  spirits  of  the 
ambitious — ^it  passes  quietly  on,  through  the 
shaded  paths  of  private  life,  conversing  with 
sentle  natures  and  patient  sufferings — and  un- 
folding, with  serene  pity  and  sober  triumph, 
the  pangs  which  are  fated  at  times  to  wrin^ 
the  breast  of  innocence  and  generosity,  and 
the  courage  and  comfort  which  generosity  and 
innocence  can  never  fail  to  l)estow.  The 
taste  and  the  feeling  which  led  to  the  selec- 
tion of  such  topics,  could  not  bat  impress  their 
character  on  the  style  in  which  they  are 
treated.  It  is  distinguished  accordingly  by  a 
fine  and  tender  finish,  Imth  of  thought  and  of 
d^)tien — by  a  chastened  elegance  of  words 
.  and  images — a  mild  dignity  and  tempered 
pathos  in  the  sentiments,  and  a  general  tone 
of  simplicity  and  directness  in  the  conduct  of 
the  story,  which,  ioined  to  its  great  brevity, 
tends  at  first  jiernaps  to  disguise  both  the 
richness  and  the  force  of  the  genius  required 
for  its  production.  But  though  not  calculated 
to  strike  at  once  on  the  dull  palled  ear  of  an 


idle  and  ooeopied  wotl^  it  is  of  all-  Men 
perhaps  the  kind  of  poetry  beet  fitted  to  win 
on  our  softer  hours,  and  to  sink  deep  into  v» 
cant  bosoms— unlocking  all  the  sonices^if 
fond  recollection,  and  leading  ua  gently  on 
through  the  maaes  of  deep  and  engrossing 
meditation — and  thus  ministering  to  a  deeper 
enchantment  and  more  lasting  delight  than 
can  ever  be  inspired  by  the  more  importunate 
strains  of  mooe  ambitious  authors. 

There  are  no  doubt  peculiar  and  perhaps 
insuperable  difficulties  in  the  management  of 
themes  so  delicate,  and  requiring  so  fine  and 
so  restrained  a  hand — nor  are  we  prepared  to 
say  that  Mr.  Campbell  has  on  this  oeoasioii 
entirely  escaped  them.  There  are  passages 
that  are  somewhat  fade: — ^there  are  exprea* 
sions  that  are  trivtal: — ^But  the  prevading 
chamcter  is  sweetness  and  beauty  j  and  it 
prevaila  over  all  that  is  opposed  to  it.  The 
story,  though  abundantly  sunple,  as  our  read* 
ers  will  inmiediately  see,  has  two  distinct 
compartments — one  relating  to  the  Swias 
maiden,  the  other  to  the  English  wife.  The 
Ibimer,  with  all  its  accompaniments,  we  think 
nearl3r  perfect.  It  is  full  of  tendemeiBS,  purity, 
and  pity  i  and  finished  with  the  most  exquisite 
elegance,  in  few  and  simple  touches.  The 
other,  wnich  is  the  least  oonsiderabie,  has 
more  decided  blemishes.  The  diction  ia  in 
many  placer  too  familiar,  and  the  inoideDta 
too  common — and  the  causa  of  distress  haa 
the  double  misfortune  of  bein^  unpoetical  in 
its  nature,  and  improbable  in  its  result.  But 
the  shortest  way  is  to  give  our  readers  a  slight 
account  of  the  poem,  with  such  specimens  aa 
may  enable  them  to  judge  fainy  of  it  for 
themselves. 

It  opens,  poetically,  with  the  descriptien 
of  a  fine  scene  in  Switzerland,  and  of  a  rustic 
church-yard ;  where  the  friend  of  the  author 
points  out  to  him  the  flowery  jB^rave  of  a 
maiden,  who,  though  gentle  and  fair,  had  died 
of  unreouited  love :— and  so  they  proceed,  be- 
tween  them,  for  the  matter  is  left  poetically 
obscure,  to  her  historv.  Her  fancy  nad  been 
early  captivated  by  the  tales  of  heroic  daring 
and  chivalric  pride,  with  which  her  country's 
annals  abounaed — and  she  disdained  to  give 
her  love  to  any  one  who  was  not  graced  with 
the  virtues  and  glories  of  those  heroie  times 
This  exalted  mood  was  unluckily  fostered  hy 
her  brother's  youthful  ardour  in  praise  of  the- 
commander  under  whom  he  was  serviiig 
abroad — ^by  whom  he  was  kindly  tended  when 
wounded,  and  whose  picture  he  brsvght  back 
with  him  on  his  return  to  his  paternal  home, 
to  renew,  and  seemingly  to  realrae^  the  day- 
dreams of  his  romantic  sister.  This  picture, 
and  the  stories  her  brother  told  of  the  noble 
Tneodric,  convicted  the  poor  girl's  fasctaa*. 
tion.  Her  heart  was  kindled  by  her  iancv; 
and  her  love  was  already  fixed  on  a  beisg  die  - 
had  never  seen !  In  the  mean  time,  Theodrie, 
who  had  promised  a  visit  to  his  young  protege^ 
passes  over  to  England,  and  is  betrothed  to  a 
lady  of  that  country  of  infinite  worth  a rd 
amiableness.  He  then  repairs  to  Switzerland, 
where,  after  a  little  time,  he  discoveiw'lke^. 
love  ot  Julia,  which  he  gently,  bqt  fiiqplj;;fe«« 
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iraXei-  'sefiirmi  to  Eag^cl,  and  n  msnied. 
Hn  wL^e  ha^utioomfortable  re]ationfl--qiiarrel- 
■oine,  B^fiflh)  and  envions }  and  her  yeauoe  is 
Mmetimefi  trounded  by  their  diflsensions  and 
vnkiudness.  War  breaks  oat  anew,  too,  in 
Thebdrio's  joonntry  i  and  as  he  is  meditating 
a  journey  to  that  quarter,  he  is  sarprised  by  a 
Tisit  fmm  Julia's  brothei^  who  intonns  him. 
that,  after  a  lonsr  struggle  with  her  cherished 
love,  her  health  nad  at  last  sunk  under  it,  and 
that  she  now  prayed  only  to  see  him  once 
nore  before  she  died !  His  wife  generously 
nrges  him  to  ocnnply  with  this  piteous  request. 
He  does  so ;  and  amves,  in  the  midst  of  wintry 
tmapests,  to  see  this  pure  Yictim  of  too  warm 
an  imasinatiDa  expire,  in  smiles  of  spNeechless 
mtitude  and  love.  While  mourning  over 
ner,  he  isat^xiUed  by  tidings  of  the  dangerous 
illness  of  his  beloved  Constance — ^hurries  to 
England— «nd  finds  her  dead ! — ^her  fate  hav- 
ing been  precij^itated,  if  not  occasioned,  by 
i&  harsh  and  violent  treatment  she  had  met 
with.fram  her  heartless  relations.  The  piece 
closes  with  a  very  touching  letter  she  had  left 
for  her  husband — and  an  account  of  its  sooth- 

3^**  ets  on  his  mind. 
we  confess^  is  slight  enough,  in  the 
£Eifal0  and  inoident:  But  it  is  not  in 
those  things  that  tke  merit  of  such  poem« 
consistii ;  and  what  we  have  given  is  of  course 
a  mere  nsdced  outline,  or  argument  rather, 
intended  only  to  explain  and  connect  our 
extracts. 

For  these,  we  cannot  possiUy  do  better 
Aan  b^^  with  the  beginning. 

"  'Twas  sunset,  and  the  Ranz  des  Vaches  was  sung. 
And  fights  were  o*er  th'  Helvetian  mountains  6ung, 
That  ^ve  the  fflacier  tops  their  richest  glow. 
And  nnff*d  thelakes  like  molten  gold  below. 
Warmth  flushM  the  wonted  regions  of  the  atormt 
Where,  Phcenix-Iike,  you  saw  the  easle's  form. 
That  high  in  Heavens  vermilion  wheeKd  and  soar'd  ! 
Woods  nearer  frown*d;  and  cataracts  dash*d  and 

roar*d. 
From  heights  brooxed  by  the  bounding  bouquetin  ; 
Herds  tinkling  rosm*d  the  long-drawn  vales  be- 
tween, [green. 
And  hamleu  glittered  white,  and  gardens  flourish'd 
'Twas  transport  to  inhale  the  bright  sweet  air ! 
The  momiiain-bee  was  revelling  m  its  glare, 
And  roving  with  his  minstrelsy  across 
The  acentsd  wild  weeds,  and  enameU'd  moes. 
fianVs  ieatsres  so  harmoniously  were  linkM, 
She  seemed  one  in'eat  glad  form,  with  life  instinct, 
Thot  felt  Heaven's  ardent  breath,  and  smil'd  below 
Its  ilaeh  of  love  with  consentaneous  glow. 
A  Gothic  church  was  near ;  the  spot  around 
Was  beautifot,  ev'n  though  sepulchral  ground ; 
For  thee*  ner  yew  nor  cypress  spread  their  gloom, 
But  reees  bkneom'd  by  each  rnetic  tomb. 
Amidst  them  one  of  spotless  marble  shone — 
A  maiden*8  grave — and  *twas  inacribM  thereon, 
That  young  and  lov*d  she  died  whose  dust  was 
(here: 

"•Yea,*  said  mv  comrade,  'young  she  died,  and 

fair! 
Gftce  ibirm'd  her,  and  the  soul  of  gladness  play'd 
Qaoe  in  the  bine  eyes  of  that  mountain-maid  ! 
Her  fingers  Mritch*d  the  chords  they  iiasaed  along, 
And  her  lips  seemM  to  kiss  the  soifl  in  sons : 
Yet  woo*df  and  worshipped  as  she  Was,  fill  ^w 
Asp!r*d  to  hope,  'twas  sadly,  strangely  true, 
That  lieart,  the  martyr  of  irs  fondness  bum'd 

id  eftow  that  oonhi  not  be  retum'd. 


^*  Hsr  father  dwelt  wttere  yonder  Castle  shines 


.OV  dosi^iinf  ti«B  sod  U 
As  gey-arever,  the  labttmum's  pride  Lglide- 

Waves  4>'er  each  walk,  where  sh^  .wae  woot  le 
.And  still  the  garden  whence  she  grac*d  her  brov. 
As  lovely  blooms,  though  trode  by'stninffers  nuv. 
How  ofi  from  j^ondcr  wmdow  o'er  the  lake, 
Her  song,  of  wild  Helvetian  swell  oiid  ^ake. 
Has  maae  tiie  rudest  fisher  bend  hb  ear. 
And  rest  enchanted  on  his  oar  to  hear! 
Thus  bright,  accomplishM,  spirited,  and  bland. 
Well-born,  and  wealthy  for  that  simple  I&nd, 
Why  had  no  gallant  native  j^outfa  the  art 
To  win  BO  warm — so  exquisite  a  heart  f 
She,  midst  these  rocks  inspir*d  with  feeling-  smmg 
By  mountain-freedom — rouaic— Ancy  aong» 
Heraelf  deecended  from  the  brave  in  arms. 
And  conscious  of  roniance-inspiring  charms. 
Dreamt  of  Heroic  beings ;  hoped  to  find 
Some  exiant  spirit  of  chivalric  kind  ; 
And  scorning  wealth,  look*d  cold  ev'n  on  the  clain 
Of  manly  worth,  that  lack'd  the  wreath  of  FasM^*  '* 

|ipw»— 7. 

We  pass  over  the  animated  pictore  of  ths 
brother's  campaigns,  and  of  the  Tame  of  Theo* 
dric,  and  the  affectionate  gratitude  of  parents 
and  sister  for  his  care  and  piwses  of  their 
noble  boy.  We  must  make  room,  however, 
for  this  beautiful  sketch  of  his  return. 

'*  In  time,  the  stripllne,  vigorous  and  heard. 
Resumed  his  barb  and  banner  in  the  field. 
And  bore  himself  right  eoldier-Uke,  till  now 
The  ihird  campaign  had  manlier  bronz'd  bta  brew ; 
Whea  peace,  tnough  but  a  scanty  paosalbrbnailr— 
A  curtain-drop  between  the  acta  of  death*- 
A  check  in  frantic  war*s  unfinished  game. 
Yet  dearly  boiight,  and  direly  welcome,  came. 
The  camp  broke  up,  and  Udolph  left  bis  chief 
As  with  a  aon's  or  yonnger  brother's  jeriief: 
But  journeying  home,  how  rapt  his  spiriis  niae! 
How  light  hb  footafeps crush* d  Si.  GotWd'ssBowa! 
How  dear  8eem*d  ev*a  the  waste  and  wild  Shrack- 

horn, 
Though  wrapt  in  clouds,  and  frowning  as  in  scorn, 
U|M>n  a  downward  world  of  pnsroral  cnarma ; 
Where,  by  the  very  smelt  of  dairy-farms. 
And  fragrance  from  the  moumain-herlMgo  blown, 
Blindfold  hia  native  hilk  he  coald  havs  known ! 

<*  His  coming  down  yon  lake-^is  host  in  view 
Of  windows  where  love*s  fluttering  kerchief  flew--> 
The  arms  spread  out  for  him — the  teara  that  bunt— 
('Twas  Julia's,  'twos  hia  sister's  met  him  firat:) 
Their  pride  to  see  wnr's  medal  at  his  breast, 
And  all  their  rapture's  greeting,  may  be  gness*d.** 

pp.  13, 13. 

At  last  the  generous  warrior  appears  in  per- 
son among  those  innocent  beings,  to  whom  he 
had  so  long  furnished  the  grand  theme  of  dis- 
course and  meditation. 

"  The  boy  was  half  beside  himself— the  sire. 
All  frankness,  honour,  and  Helvetian  fire. 
Of  speedy  parting  would  not  hear  htm  speak ; 
And  tears  bedewed  and  brighten'd  Julia's  cheek. 

"  Thus,  loth  to  wound  (heir  hospitable  pride, 
A  month  he  promised  with  them  to  abide ; 
As  blithe  he  trod  the  mountain-sward  as  ihey, 
And  felt  hia  joy  make  ev'n  the  young  more  gay 
How  jocund  was  their  breakfaet  parbnr,  &au'd 
By  yon  blue  water's  breath  !-«Hbeir  walks  bow 

bland! 
Fair  Julia  seem'd  her  brother's  aoften'd  sprite — 
A  gem  reflecting  Nature's  purest  light— 
And  with  her  graceful  wit  there  was  inwrought 
A  wiMly  aweet  unworldliness  of  thoagbt. 
That  almost  child-like  to  hia  kindness  drew. 
And  twain  with  Udolph  in  hia  friendabip  grew. 
But  did  his  thoushis  to  love  one  moment  range  f-- 
No!  he  who  had  lov'd  Constance  could  not  change! 
Besides,  till  grief  betray'd  her  undesignM, 
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Th'  unlikely  (lioiight  couM  scarcely  reoch  his  mind, 
That  eyes  so  youitff  on  years  like  his  should  beam 
IJnwoo'd  devotion  oack  for  pure  esteem." 

pp.  17,  18. 

Symptoms  still  more  unequivocal,  however, 
at  last  make  explanations  necessary  ;  and  he 
is  obliged  to  disclose  to  her  the  secret  of  his 
love  and  engagement  in  England.  The  effects 
of  this  disclosure,  and  all  the  intermediate 
events,  are  described  with  the  same  grace 
and  deKcacy.  But  we  pass  at  once  to  the 
close  of  poor  Julia's  pure-hearted  romance. 

*'  That  winter's  eve  how  darkly  Nature's  brow 
ScowPd  on  the  scenes  it  lights  so  lovely  now ! 
The  tenipMt,  raging  o*er  the  realms  oi  ice. 
Shook  fragments  from  the  rifted  precipice ; 
And  whilttt  their  fMng  echoed  to  the  wind. 
The  wolf's  long  howl  in  dismal  diaeord  join'd, 
IVhile  while  yon  water's  foam  was  rais'd  in  clouds 
That  whirl'd  like  spirits  wailing  in  their  shrouds : 
Without  was  Nature's  elemenial  din — 
And  Beaaty  died,  and  Friendship  wept  within ! 

**  Sweet  Julia,  thoush  her  fate  was  finish'd  half, 
Still  knew  him — smil'd  on  him  with  feeble  laugh— 
And  blest  him,  till  she  drew  her  latest  sigh ! 

*'  But  lo !  while  Udolph'a  bursts  of  agony, 
And  age's  tremulous  wailinffs,  round  him  rose, 
What  accents  pierced  him  deeper  yet  than  those ! 
'Twas  tidings — by  his  English  messenger 
Of  Constance— brief  and  terrible  they  were,"  &c. 

pp.  35,  36. 

These  must  suffice  as  specimens  of  the 
Swiss  part  of  the  poem,  which  we  have  al- 
ready said  we  consider  as  on  the  whole  the 
most  perfect.  The  English  portion  is  un- 
doubtedly liable  to  the  imputation  of  being 
occupied  with  scenes  too  familiar,  aud  events 
too  trivial,  to  admit  of  the  higher  embellish- 
ments of  poetry.  The  occasion  of  Theodrio's 
first  seeing  Constance — in  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don on  a  night  of  public  rejoicing — certainly 
trespasses  on  the  borders  of  this  wilful  stoop- 
ing of  the  Muses'  flight — though  the  scene 
itself  is  described  with  great  force  and  beauty. 

*•  'Twas  a  glorious  sight ! 
^t  eve  stupendous  London,  clad  in  light, 
Pour'd  out  triumphant  multitudes  to  gaze ; 
Vouth.  ai^e,  wealth,  penury,  smiling  in  the  blase ! 
Th*  illumin'd  atmosphere  was  warm  and  bland, 
And  Beauty's  groups  ihe  fairest  of  the  land, 
CoiMpieuoos,  as  in  some*  wide  festive  room, 
bi-open  chariots  pass'd,  with  pearl  and  plnme. 
\mulst  tbam  be  remark'd  a  lovelier  mien,"  &.e* 

p.  15. 

The  dMoriptian  of  Constance  herself,  how- 
ever^ is  not  liable  to  this,  or  to  any  other  ob- 
/ectioQ. 

— **  And  to  know  her  well 
Prolong'd,  exsked,  bound,  enchantment's  spell ; 
For  with  afTeetions  warm,  intense,  refin'd. 
She  mix'd  such  calm  and  holy  streni^th  of  mind, 
That,  like  Heav'n'a  image  in  the  smiling  brook, 
Celestial  peace  was  pictured  in  her  look, 
^ers  was  the  brow,  in  trials  unperplex'd. 
That  cheer'd  the  sad  and  tranquilliz'd  the  vex'd. 
^he  studied  not  the  meanest  to  eclipse. 
And  yet  the  wisest  listen'd  to  her  lips ; 
She  sanff  not,  knew  not  Music's  magic  skill, 
Bat  yet  her  voice  had  tones  that  sway'd  the  will." 

p.  16. 
"  To  paint  that  being  to  a  grov'Iing  mind 
Were  like  pourtraying  pictures  to  the  blind. 
•Twas  needftil  ev'n  infectiously  to  feel 
Hsr  t«mper%  fond,  and  firm,  and  gladsome  zeal. 


To  share  existence  with  her,  and  to  gain 
Sparks  from  her  love's  electrifying  chnin, 
Of  that  pure  pride,  which,  lesa'ning  to  her  breast 
Life's  ills,  gave  all  its  joys  a  treble  zest, 
Before  the  mind  completely  understood 
That  mighty  truth — ^how  happy  are  the  good!" 

p.  25.  . 

All  this,  we  think,  is  dignified  enough  for 
poetry  of  any  description  3  but  we  really  can* 
not  extend  the  same  indulgence  to  the  small 
tracassaries  of  this  noble  creature's  unworthy 
relations — their  peevish  quarrels,  and  her 
painful  attempts  to  reconcile  them — ^r  hus* 
band's  erudges  at  her  absence  on  those  er- 
rands— ^tneir  teazing  visits  to  him — and  hi^ 
vexation  at  their  false  reports  that  she  was  to 
spend  "  yet  a  fortnight "  away  from  him.  We 
oDJect  eoually  to  the  substance  and  the  dic- 
tion of  tiie  passages  to  which  we  now  refer* 
There  is  something  questionable  even  in  the 
fatal  indications  by  which,  on  aj^roaching 
his  home,  he  was  first  made  aware  of  thtf 
calamity  which  had  befallen  him — though 
undoubtedly  there  is  a  terrible  truth  and  im* 
pressive  brevity  in  the  passage. 

*•  Nor  hope  left  utterly  his  breast. 
Till  reaching  home,  teirific  omon !  there 
The  eiraw-laid  street  preluded  hie  despair— 
The  servant's  look— the  table  thai  reveal'd 
His  letter  sent  to  Constance  last,  still  seal'd, 
Thouffb  speech  and  hearing  left  him,  told  too  clear 
That  he  had  now  to  suffer — not  to  fear  !'*— p.  37. 

We  shall  only  add  the  pathetic  letter  bf 
which  this  noble  spirit  songht^  from  her  dead^ 
bed,  to  soothe  the  beloved  husband  ahe  vc«s 
leaving  with  so  much  reluetaDce. 

•*  *  Theodric !  this  is  destiny  above 
Our  power  to  baffle !    Bear  it  then,  my  love ! 
Your  soul,  I  know,  as  firm  is  knit  to  mine 
As  these  dasp'd  handa  in  bieaaing  vou  now  join  t 
Shape  not  imagin'd  horrors  in  my  fate— > 
Ev'n  now  my  sufi*' rings  are  not  very  great ; 
And  when  your  griefs  first  transports  abail  sub* 
I  call  upon  your  strength  of  soul  and  pride      £Bida» 
To  pay  my  memor3r,  if  'lis  worth  the  debt 
Love's  glorifying  tribute— net  forlorn  regret : 
I  charge  my  name  with  power  to  conjure  up 
Reflection's  balmy,  not  its  bitter  cup. 
My  pard'ning  angel,  at  the  eates  of^ Heaven, 
Shall  look  not  more  regard  than  you  have  given 
To  me :  and  our  life's  union  has  been  clad 
In  smilea  of  bliss  as  sweet  as  life  e'er  bad. 
Shall  gloom  be  from  such  bright  remsmbraneecntf 
Shall  bitiemesa  outflow  from  sweetiieaa  past  f 
No !  imaged  in  the  sanctuary  of  your  bueast^ 
There  let  me  amile,  amidst  high  thou^ts  at  test ; 
And  let  contentment  on  your  spirit  shins, 
Aa  If  its  peace  were  still  a  part  of  mine  t 
For  if  you  war  not  proudly  with  your  pain, 
For  you  T  shall  have  worse  than  liv'd  in  vain> 
But  I  conjure  your  manliness  to  bear 
My  loss  with  noble  spirit — not  despair: 
I  ask  3^00  by  our  love  to  promise  this ! 
And  kiss  these  words,  where  I  have  left  a  kiss-^ 
The  latest  from  my  living  lips  for  yours  t'  " 

pp.  39-41. 

The  tone  of  this  tender  farewell  must  le* 
mind  all  our  readers  pf  the  catastrophe  oi 
Gertrude ;  and  certainly  exposes  the  author  to 
the  charge  of  some  poverty  of  invention  in 
the  Btnioture  of  his  pathetie  narmtiTe*— 4 
char^  from  which  we  are  not  at  thiu  moment 
particularly  solicitous  to  defend  him. 

The  minor  poeios  which  occupy  the  rest  H 
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the  Yolame  are  of  various  character,  and  of 
course  of  unequal  merit ;  though  all  of  them 
are  marked  by  that  exouisite  melody  of  ver- 
sification, and  general  friicity  of  dictioui 
which  makes  the  mere  recitation  of  their 
words  a  luxury  to  readers  of  taste,  even  when 
they  pay  but  little  attention  to  their  sense. 
Most  of  them,  we  believe,  have  already  ap- 
peared in  occasional  publications,  though  it  is 
quite  time  that  they  should  be  collected  and 
engrossed  in  a  less  perishable  record.  If 
they  are  less  brilliant,  on  the  whole,  than  the 
most  exquisite  productions  of  the  author's 
earlier  days,  they  are  generally  marked,  we 
think,  by  greater  solemnity  and  depth  of 
thou^t,  a  vein  of  deeper  renection.  and  more 
intense  sympathy  with  human  feelings,  and, 
if  possible,  by  a  more  resolute  and  entire  de- 
votion to  tne  cause  of  liberty.  Mr.  Campbell, 
we  rejoice  to  say,  is  not  among  those  pNiets 
whose  hatred  of  oppression  has  been  chilled 
by  the  lapse  of  years,  or  allayed  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  base  self-interest.  He  has  held 
on -his  course  through  good  and  throujg^h  bad 
report,  unseduced,  unterrified;  and  is  now 
found  in  his  duty,  testifjring  as  fearlessly 
against  the  invaders  of  Spain,  in  the  volume 
before  us,  as  he  did  against  the  spoilers  of 
P6land  in  the  very  first  of  his  publications.  It 
is  a  proud  thing  indeed  for  England,  for  poetry, 
and  for  mankind,  that  all  the  illustrious  poets 
of  the  present  da^— Byron.  Moore,  Aoeers, 
Ckmpbell — are  distinguishea  by  their  zeal  for 
freedom,  and  their  scorn  for  courtly  adula- 
tion: while  those  who  have  deserted  that 
manlv  and  holy  cause  have,  from  that  hour, 
felt  their  inspiration  withdrawn,  their  haip- 
strings  broken,  and  the  fire  quenched  in  their 
censers!  Even  the  Laureate,  since  his  un- 
happy Vision  of  Judgment,  nas  ceased  to 
sing;  and  &]lea  into  undutiful  as  well  as 
ignoble  silence,  even  on  court  festivals.  As 
a  specimen  of  the  tone  in  which  an  unbought 
Muse  can  yet  address  herself  to  public 
themes^  we  subjoin  a  few  stanzas  of  a  noble 
ode  to  the  Memory  of  the  ^wiish  Patriots 
who  died  in  resisting  the  late  atrocious  inva- 
sion. 

'*  Breve  men  who  at  the  I'nNsadero  fell 
Beside  yoar  cannons— eonquerM  not,  thongh  slain ! 
There  is  a  victory  in  dying  well 
For  Freedom— «nd  ye  have  not  died  in  vain ; 
For  come  what  may,  there  shall  be  hearts  in  Spain 
To  hoDoar,  ay,  embrace  your  mattyr'd  lot, 
Corring  the  Bigot*s  and  tne  Bourbon's  chain. 
And  looking  on  your  graves,  thooffh  trophied  not. 
As  holier,  hcllow'd  ground  than  pnests  could  make 
the  spot!" 

**  Yet  laugh  not  in  your  carnival  of  crvee 
Too  proudly,  ye  oppreaaon !— Spain  wot  free ; 
Her  soil  has  felt  the  foot-prints,  and  her  clime 
Been  winnow*d  by  the  wmga  of  Liberty !  ^ 

And  these,  even  parting,  scatter  as  they  flee 
Thoughts— inflaences,  to  live  in  hearts  unborn. 
Opinions  that  shall  wrench  the  prison-key 
I'Tom  Perssention— show  her  mask  off-torn. 
And  tramp  her  bloated  head  beneath  the  foot  of 


Tour  hangman  lingere  cannot  lOoch  hia  Imbo. 
Still  in  your  prostrate  land  there  shall  ba  some 
Proud  hearts,  tlie  shrinesof  Freedom's  vestal flama 
Long  trains  of  ill  mav  pass  unheeded,  dumb. 
But  vengeance  is  behind,  and  Juatieeis  to  come. ' 

pp.78*-ei. 

Mr.  Campbell's  muse,  however,  is  by  no 
means  habitually  poIiticaBd;  and  tne  greater 
part  of  the  pieces  in  this  volume  have  a  purely 
moral  or  poetical  character.  The  ezquiaile 
stanzas  to  the  Rainbow,  we  believe,  are  in 
every  body's  hands ;  but  we  cannot  reaist  the 
temptation  of  transcribing  the  latter  part  of 
them. 

'*  When  o'er  the  green  ondeliigM  earth 
Heaven'a  covenant  thou  diosi  shias. 
How  came  the  world's  grey  fiubns  tetk 
To  watch  thy  aacred  aign  ff 

"  And  when  its  jrellow  lustre  smii'd 

O'er  mountains  yet  tmtrod. 

Each  mother  held  aloft  her  child 

To  bless  the  bow  of  God ! 

"  Meihinks,  thy  jubilee  to  keep. 
The  first-made  anthem  rang. 
On  earth  deliver'd  from  the  d«ep, 
And  the  first  poet  sang. 

"  Nor  ever  shall  the  Muse's  eye 
(Jnraptur'd  greet  thy  beam : 
Theme  of  primeval  prophecy. 
Be  still  the  poet's  theme ! 

"  The  earth  to  thee  her  incense  yields. 
The  lark  thy  welcome  sings. 
When  glitt'ring  in  the  fredien'd  6eUs 
The  snowy  mushroom  springs ! 

"  How  glorious  is  thy  girdle  cast 
O'er  mountain,  tower,  and  town. 
Or  mirror*d  in  the  ocean  vast, 
A  thousand  fathoma  down ! 

*'  Aa  fresh  in  yon  horison  dark. 
As  younff  thy  beauties  seem. 
As  when  the  eagle  from  the  ark 
Fint  sported  m  thy  beam. 

*'  For,  faithful  to  its  aacred  page. 
Heaven  still  rebuilds  thy  span. 
Nor  lets  thy  type  grow  pale  with  age 
That  first  spoke  peace  to  man." 

pp.  58—55. 

The  beautiful  verses  on  Mr.  Kemble's  re* 
tirement  from  the  stage  afford  a  very  re- 
markable illustration  of  the  tendency  of  Mr. 
Campbell's  genius  to  raise  oidinmr  themea 
into  occasions  of  pathetic  poetry,  and  to  invest 
triviat  occurrences  with  the  mantle  of  i 
thought.    We  add  a  few  ^  the  i 


GWht  to  them  that  die  in  thia  great  eavae ! 
Kmirs,  Bigots,  can  in6iet  no  brand  of  shsms. 
Or  shape  of  death,  to  ahroud  them  from  applaaas  i 
No  ^7-mai»!e«  of  the  martyr'e  earthly  frame ! 


"  His  was  the  spell  o*er  hearta 

Which  only  acting  lends^ 
The  youngest  of  the  aiater  Arte, 

Where  all  their  beauty  blente  t 
For  ill  can  Poetry  express. 

Full  many  a  tone  ot  thought  snbUine, 
And  Painting,  mute  and  raotienlosSv 

Steals  but  a  glance  of  time. 
But  by  the  mighty  Actor  brought, 

IIIttaion*a  perfect  triumpha  cons- 
Verse  ceaaes  to  be  airy  thiDught, 

An4  Sculpture  to  be  domb.'*. 

"  Hiffh  were  the  task — too  high. 
Ye  conscious  bosoms  here ! 
In  words  to  paint  your  memory 
OfKembleandof  Lear! 
But  who  forgets  that  white  discrown^  bsid, . 
Those  bursts  of  Reason's  half-eztii^guis&'a  glai«  - 
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I       Tkmit  tean  apon  Cordelia's  bosom  shed, 
^  In  doubt  more  touching  than  despairi 

,  If  'twas  reality  he  lelt  f" 

'  '*  And  there  was  many  an  hour 

Ol'  blooded  kindred  fame. 
When  Siddona'a  auziiiar  power 

And  sister  msffic  came. 
Tocetber  at  the  Muse's  side 

The  tragic  paragons  had  grown — 
Thev  were  the  children  of  her  pride, 

Toe  columns  of  her  throne ! 
And  undiTided  favour  ran 

From  heart  lo  heart  in  their  applauae. 
Save  for  the  gallantry  of  man, 

In  lovelier  woman's  cause." — pp.  64—67. 

We  have  great  difficulty  in  resisting  the 
'  temptation  to  go  on:  Bat  in  conscience  we 
must  stop  here.  We  are  ashamed;  indeed, 
to  think  how  consideTable  a  proportion  of  this 
little  voltiine  we  have  already  transferred  into 
our  extracts.  Nor  have  we  much  to  ray  of 
the  poems  we  have  not  extracted.  "The 
Ritter  Bann"  and  "Renllnra"  are  the  two 
longest  pieces,  after  Theodric — ^bnt  we  think 
not  the  most  successful.  Some  of  the  songs 
are  exquisite — and  most  of  the  occasioiMd 
poems  too  good  for  occasions. 

The  volume  is  very  small— and  it  contains 
all  that  the  distinguished  author  has  written 
for  many  years.  We  regret  this  certainly : — 
but  we  do  not  presume  to  complain  of  it. 
The  service  of  the  Muses  is  a  free  service — 
and  all  that  we  receive  from  their  votaries  is 
a  free  gift,  for  which  we  are  bound  to  them 
in  mtitude — ^not  a  tribute,  for  the  tardy 
rendering  of  which  they  are  to  be  threatened 
or  distrained.  They  stand  to  the  public  in 
the  relation  of  benefactors,  not  of  debtors. 
Thev  shower  their  laieesses  on  unthankful 
heads;  and  disclaim  the  trammels  of  any 
sordid  contract.  They  are  not  articled  clerks, 
in  short,  whom  we  are  entitled  to  scold  for 
their  idleness,  but  the  liberal  donors  of  im- 
mortal possessions;  for  which  they  require 
only  the  easy  quit-rent  of  our  praise.  If  Mr. 
Campbell  is  lazy,  therefore,  he  has  a  right  to 
enjoj^  his  laziness,  unmolested  by  our  impor- 
tunities.    If,  as  we  rather  presume  is  the 


case,  he  prefer  other  employments  to  the 
feverish  occupation  of  poetry,  he  has  a  right 
surely  to  choose  his  employinents — and  is 
more  likely  to  choose  welJL  than  the  herd  of 
his  officious  adyisers.  For  our  own  parts^ 
we  are  ready  at  all  times  to  hail  his  appear- 
ances with  delight — ^but  we  wait  for  them 
with  respect  and  patience :  and  conceive  that 
we  have  no  title  to  accelerate  them  by  our 
reproaches. 

Before  concluding,  we  would  wnsh  also  to 
protect  him  against  aiM>ther  kind  of  injusrice. 
Comparing  the  small  bulk  of  his  pubhcations 
with  the  length  of  time  that  elapses  between 
them,  people  are  apt  to  wonder  that  so  little 
has  been  produced  after  so  long  an  incuba^ 
tion,  and  that  poems  are  not  better  which  are 
the  work  of  so  many  years — absurdly  siipgMH 
sing,  that  the  ingenious  author  is  adtunly 
laTOuring  all  the  while  at  what  he  at  laei 

Sroducei^  and  has  been  diligently  at'.woj^ 
nring  the  whole  interval  in  perfectfaig  tlot 
which  is  at  last  discovered  to  fall  short  of 
perfection !  To  those  who  know  the  habitji 
of  literary  men,  nothing  howeyer  can  be  more 
ridiculous  than  this  supposition.  Your  true 
drudges,  with  whom  afl  that  is  inteUectoal 
moves  most  wretchedly  slow,  are  the  quickest 
and  most  regular  with  their  nnblications ; 
while  men  of  genitis,  whose  tnou^ts  play 
with  the  ease  and  rigidity  of  lightnmg,  often 
seem  tardy  to  the  public,  because  thire  are 
long  intervals  between  the  flashes !  We  are 
far  from  undervaluing  that  care  and  labour 
without  which  no  finished  performance  can- 
ever  be  produced  by  mortals;  and  still  failher 
from  thmking  it  a  reproach  to  any  author, 
that  he  takes  rains  to  render  his  works  worthy 
of  his  fame.  But  when  the  slowness  and  the 
size  of  his  publications  are  invidiously  put 
together  in  order  to  depreciate  their  ments, 
or  to  raise  a  doubt  as  to  the  force  of  the  ge- 
nius that  produced  them,  we  think  it  right  to 
enter  our  caveat  against  a  conclusion,  which 
is  as  rash  as  it  is  ungenerous;  and  indicatea 
a  spirit  rather  of  detraction  than  of  reasonable 
judgment. 


(april,  1805.) 


Tk»  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel :  a  Poem 
Constable  and  Co. 


By  Walter  Scott,  Esq.  4to.  pp. 
London,  Longman  and  Co. :  1805.* 


318.    Edinburgh, 


Wx  consider  this  poem  as  an  attempt  to 
transfer  the  refinements  of  modem  poetry  to 
the  matter  and  the  manner  of  the  ancient 

*  The  Novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  have,  no 
doabi,  cast  his  Poetry  into  the  ehade :  And  it  is 
beyond  quesiion  that  they  must  always  occupy  the 
highest  and  most  conspicuous  place  in  that  splendid 
trophy  wh  ch  his  ffenius  has  r(>ared  to  his  memorjr. 
Tet,  when  I  recollect  the  vehement  admiration  it 
ones  excited,  I  cannot  part  wiih  the  belief  that 
there  is  much  to  hit  poetry  also,  which  our  age 
ahovld  not  allow  to  be  forgotten.  Aqd  it  is  under 
this  iaoipresBion  that  I  now  vsntare  to  reprint  my 


metrical  romance.  The  author,  enamoured 
of  the  lofty  visions  of  chivalry,  and  partial 
to  the  strams  in  which  they  were  formerly 

coniemporary  notices  of  the  two  poems  which  I 
think  produced  the  greatest  eflfect  at  the  time :  the 
one  as  thejfnt  and  most  strikingly  originsl  of  the 
whole  series:  the  other  as  btoing  on  the  whole 
the  best ;  and  also  as  having  led  me  to  make  soma 
remarks,  not  only  on  the  general  character  of  the 
author's  genius,  but  on  the  peculiar  perils  of 
verif  pepuur  poetry— of  which  the  time  that  has 
etapeed  has  afibrdad  some  carious  iUastta- 


Ha 
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embodied,  fleems  to  have  employed  all  the 
resources  of  his  genius  in  endeavouring  to 
recall  them  to  the  favour  and  admiration  of 
the  public ;  and  in  adapting  to  the  taste  of 
modern  readers  a  species  of  poetry  which 
was  once  the  delight  of  the  courtly,  but  has 
long  ceased  to  gladden  any  other  eyes  than 
those  of  the  scholar  and  the  antiquary.  This 
is  a  romance,  therefore,  composed  by  a  min- 
strel of  the  present  day;  or  such  a  romance 
as  we  may  suppose  would  have  been  written 
in  modem  times,  if  that  style  of  composition 
had  continued  to  be  cultivated,  and  partaken 
Gonsequentlv  of  the  improvements  whic^ 
ever]^  orancA  of  literature  has  received  since 
the  time  of  its  desertion. 

Upon  this  supposition,  it  was  evidently  Mr. 
Scott's  business  to  retain  all  that  was  good, 
and  to  reject,  all  that  was  bad  in  the  models 
upon  which  he  wa^  to  form  himself  3  adding, 
at  the  same  time,  all  the  interest  and  beauty 
which  could  (possibly  be  assimilated  to  the 
manner  and  spirit  of  hie  originals.  It  was  his 
duty,  thepefore,  to  reform  the  rambling,  ob- 
scure, and  interminable  narratives  of  the  an- 
cient romancers— to  moderate  their  digressions 
— to  abridge  or  retrench  their  unmerciful  or 
needless  descriptions — and  to  expunge  alto- 
gether those  feeble  and  prosaic  passages,  the 
rude  stupidity  of  which  is  so  apt  to  excite  the 
derision  of  a  modem  reader.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  to  rival,  if  he  could,  the  force  and 
vivacity  of  their  minute  and  varied  representa- 
tions— the  characteristic  simplicity  of  their 
jHotures  of  manners — the  energy  and  concise- 
ness with  which  they  frequently  describe 
great  events — and  the  lively  colouring  and  ac- 
curate drawing  by  which  tney  give  the  effect 
of  reality  to  ev^ry  scene  they  undertake  to 
delineate.  In  executing  this  arduous  task,  he 
was  permitted  to  avau  himself  of  all  that 
variety  of  style  and  manner  which  had  been 
sanctioned  by  the  ancient  practice ;  and  bound 
t0  embellish  his  performance  with  all  the 
graees  of  diction  and  versification  which  could 
be  reeonciled  to  the  simpMty  and  familiarity 
of  the  minstrel's  song. 

With  what  success  Mr.  Scott's  efforts  have 
been  attended  in  the  execution  of  this  adven- 
turous undertaking,  our  readers  will  be  better 
able  to  judge  in  the  sequel :  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  we  may  safely  venture  to  assort,  that  he 
has  produced  a  very  beautiful  and  er^tertain- 
ing  poem,  in  a  style  which  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered as  original ;  and  which  will  be.allowed 
to  afford  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  genius 
of  the  author,  even  though  he  should  not  suc- 
ceed in  converting  the  public  to  his  own 
opinion  as  to  the  interest  or  dimiily  of  the  sub- 
ject. We  are  ourselves  inclined  indeed  to 
suspect  that  his  partiality  for  the  strains  of 
antiquity  has  imposed  a  little  upon  the  sever- 
ity of  his  judgment,  and  impaired  the  beauty 
of  the  present  imitation,  by  directing  his  at- 
tention rather  to  what  was  characteristic,  than 
to  what  was  unexceptionable  in  his  originals. 
Though  he  has  spared  too  many  of  their  faults, 
however,  he  has  certainly  improved  upon 
their  h^ties:  and  while  we  can  scarcely 
b'Jo  rei»retting,  that  the  feuds  of  Border  chief- 


tains  should  have  monopoliBed  as  miicii  put- 
try  as  might  have  served  to  imnsortalise  the 
whole  baronage  of  the  empire,  we  are  the 
more  inclined  to  admire  the  interest  and  mag- 
nificence \vhichhe  has  contrived  to  oommuBi' 
cate  to  a  fiubject  so  unpromising. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  conduct 
of  the  main  story,  the  maimer  of  introducing 
it  must  be  allowed  to  be  extrenaely  poetical. 
An  aged  minstrel  who  had  ^'harped  to  £iog 
Charles  the  Good,"  and  learned  to  love  his  art 
at  a  time  when  it  was  honoured  by  all  that 
was  distinguished  in  rank  or  in  genius^  having 
fallen  into  neglect  and  misery  ii>  the  evil  days 
of  the  usurpation,  and  the  more  frivolous  gaie- 
ties or  bitter  contentions  of  the  succeeding 
reigns,  is  represented  as  wandering  about  the 
Border  in  poverty  and  solitude,  a  few  years 
after  the  Revolution.  In  this  situation  ne  is 
driven,  by  want  and  weariness,  to  seek  shelter 
in  the  Border  castle  of  the  Duchess  of  Buc- 
cleuch  and  Monmouth ;  and  being  cheered  by 
the  hospitality  of  his  reception,  offers  to  sing 
<^  an  ancient  strain,"  relating  to  the  old  war- 
riors of  her  family }  and  after  some  fruit len 
attempts  to  recall  the  long-forgotten  melody, 
pours  forth  "  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,'"' 
m  six  cantos,  very  skilfully  divided  bv  some 
recurrence  to  his  own  situation,  and  some 
complimentary  interruptions  from  his  noble 
auditors. 

The  construction  of  a  fable  seems  by  no 
means  the  forte  of  our  modem  poetical  wri- 
ters J  and  no  great  artifice,  in  that  respect,  was 
to  be  ex-pected,  perhaps,  from  an  imitator  of 
the  ancient  romancers.  Mr.  Scott,  indeed, 
has  himself  insinuated,  that  he  considered  the 
story  as  an  object  of  very  subordinate  im- 
portance ;  and  that  he  was  less  solicitous  to 
deliver  a  regular  narrative,  than  to  connect 
such  a  series  of  incidents  as  might  enable  him 
to  introduce  the  manners  he  had  undertaken 
to  delineate,  and  the  imagery  with  which 
they  were  associated.  Though  the  conception 
of  the  fable  is,  probably  from  these  cause?, 
exceedingly  defective,  it  is  proper  to  lay  a 
short  sketch  of  it  before  our  readers,  both' for 
the  gratification  of  their  curiosity,  and  to  fa- 
cilitate the  application  of  the  remarks  we  may 
be  afterwards  tempted  to  offer. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Buccleuch,  the  Lord  of 
Branksome,  was  slain  in  a  skirmish  with  the 
Cars,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. He  left  a  daughter  of  matchless  beauty, 
an  mfant  son,  and  a  high-minded  widow,  who, 
though  a  very  virtuous  and  devout  person,  was 
privately  addicted  to  the  study  of  Magic,  in 
which  she  had  been  initiated  by  her  fatlier. 
Lord  Cranstoun  their  neighbour  was  at  feud 
with  the  whole  clan  of  &ott ;  but  had  fallen 
desperately  in  love  with  the  daughter,  who 
returned  his  passion  with  equal  sincerity  and 
ardour,  though  withheld,  by  her  duty  to  her 
mother,  from  uniting  her  destiny  with  his. 
The  poem  opens  with  a  description  of  the  war- 
like establishment  of  Branksome-hall :  and 
the  first  incident  which  occurs  is  a  dialogue 
between  the  Spirits  of  the  adjoining  mountain  * 
and  river,  wjio,  after  consulting  the  stars,  de-* 
olare  that  no  good  fortune  can  ever  bless -the* 
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mansioji  "  till  pride  be  quelled^  and  love  be 
free."  The  lady,  whose  forbidden  Btudies 
had  taught  her  to  understand  the  language  of 
«tuch  speakers,  orerhears  this  conversation; 
and  vows,  if  possible,  to  retain  her  purpose  in 
spite  of  it.  She  calls  a  gallant  knight  of  her 
train^  therefore,  and  directs  him  to  ride  im- 
mediately to  the  abbey  of  Melrose,  and  there 
to  ask,  from  the  monk  of  St.  Mary's  aisle,  the 
mighty  book  that  was  hid  in  the  tomb  ot  the 
wizard  Michael  Scott.  The  remainder  of  the 
first  canto  is  occupied  with  the  night  journey 
of  the  warrior.  When  he  delivers  his  mes- 
sage, the  monk  appears  filled  with  consterna- 
tion and  terror,  but  leads  him  at  last  through 
many  galleries  and  chapels  to  the  spot  where 
the  wizard  was  interred :  and,  after  some  ac- 
count of  his  life  and  character,  the  warrior 
heaves  up  the  tomb-stone,  and  is  dazzled  by 
the  streaming  splendour  of  an  ever-burning 
lamp,  which  illuminates  the  sepulchre  of  the 
enchanter.  With  trembling  hand  he  takes 
the  book  from  the  side  of  the  deceased,  and 
hurries  home  with  it  in  his  bosom. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lord  Cranstoun  and  the 
lovely  Margaret  have  met  at  dawn  in  the 
woods  adjacent  to  the  castle,  and  are  repeat- 
ing their  vows  of  true  love,  when  they  are 
startled  by  the  approach  of  a  horseman.  The 
lady  retreats ;  ana  the  lover  advancing,  finds 
it  to  be  the  messenger  from  Branksome,  with 
whom,  as  an  hereditary  enemy,  he  thinks  4 1 
necessary  to  enter  immediately  into  combat. 
The  poor  knight^  fatigued  with  his  nocturnal 
adventures,  is  dismounted  at  the  first  shock, 
and  falls  desperately  wounded  to  the  ground ; 
while  Lord  Cranstoun,  relenting  towards  the 
kinsman  of  his  beloved,  directs  his  page  to 
attend  him  to  the  castle,  and  gallops  home 
before  any  alarm  can  be  given.  Lord  Cran- 
stoun's  page  is  something  unearthly.  It  is  a 
little  misshapen  dwarf^  whom  he  found  one 
day  when  he  was  hunting,  in  a  solitary  glen, 
and  took  home  with  him.  It  never  speaks, 
except  now  and  then  to  cry  "  Lost !  lost ! 
lost  P'  and  is,  on  the  whole,  a  hateful,  mali- 
cious little  urchin,  with  no  one  good  quality 
but  his  unaccountable  attachment  and  fidelity 
to  his  master.  This  personage,  on  approaching 
the  wounded  Boi:derer,  discovers  tne  mighty 
book  in  his  bosom,  which  he  finds  some  difii- 
culty  in  opening,  and  has  scarcely  had  time 
to  read  a  single  spell  in  it,  when  he  is  stnick 
down  by  an  invisible  hand,  and  the  clasps  of 
the  magic  volume  shut  suddenly  more  closely 
than  ever.  This  one  spell,  however,  enables 
him  to  practice  ever^r  kind  of  illusion.  He 
lays  the  wounded  knight  on  his  horse,  and 
leads  him  into  the  castle,  while  the  warders 
4ee  nothing  but  a  wain  of  hay.  He  throws 
him  down,  unperceived,  at  the  door  of  the 
lady's  chamber,  and  turns  to  make  good  his 
retreat.  In  passing  throngh  the  court,  how- 
ever, he  sees  the  young  heir  of  Buccleuch  at 
play,  and,  assumirtg  the  form  of  one  of  his 
companions,  tempts  him  to  go  out  with  him 
to  the  woods,  where,  as  soon  as  they  pass  a 
rivulet,  he  resumes  his  own  shape,  ana  bounds 
away.  The  be^ldered  child  is  met  by  two 
Enpiflh  Mbmn,  who  make  pn«e  of  him,  .and 


carry  him  off,  while  the  goblin  page  retuma 
to  the  castle )  where  he  personates  the  young 
baron,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  whole 
inhabitants. 

The  lady  finds  the  wounded  knight,  and 
eagerly  employs  charms  for  his  recovery,  that 
she  may  learn  the  stoiy  of  his  disaster.  Ihe 
lovely  Mar^ret,  in  the  mean  time,  is  sittinc 
in  her- turret,  gazing  on  the  western  star,  and 
musing  on  the  scenes  of  the  rooming,  when 
she  discovers  the  blazing  beacons  that  an- 
nounce the  approach  of  an  English  enemy. 
The  alarm  is  immediately  given,  and  bnatling 

§  reparation  made  througnout  the  mansion  for 
efence.  The  English  force  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Lords  Howard  and  Daore  speedily 
appears  before  the  castle,  leading  with  them 
the  young  Buccleuch ;  and  propose  that  the 
lady  should  either  give  up  Sir  William  of 
Deloraine  (who  had  been  her  messenger  to 
Melrose),  as  having  incurred  the  guilt  of 
march  treason,  or  receive  an  English  parriton 
within  her  walls.  She  answers,  with  much 
fmirit,  that  her  kinsman  will  clear  himself  of 
tne  imputation  of  treason  by  single  combat, 
and  that  no  foe  shall  ever  eet  admittance  into 
her  fortress.  The  English  Lords,  being  se- 
cretly apprised  of  the  approach  of  powerful 
succours  to  the  besieeed,  agree  to  ihe  proposal 
of  the  combat;  and  stipulate  that  the  boy 
shall  be  restored  to  liberty  or  detained  in 
bondage,  according  to  the  issue  of  the  battle. 
The  lists  are  a|)pointed  for  the  ensuing  day ; 
and.  a  truce  being  proclaimed  in  the  mean 
time,  the  onposite  bands  mingle  in  hospitality 
and  friendship. 

Deloraine  being  wounded,  was  expected  to 
apipear  by  a  champion  ;  andf  some  couteniioa 
arises  for  the  honour  of  that  substitalion.— 
This,  however,  is  speedily  terminated  by  a 
person  in  the  armour  of  the  warrior  himself, 
who  encounters  the  English  champion,  sjays 
him,  and  leads  his  captive  young  cnieftaijEi  to 
the  embraces  of  his  mother.  At  this  moment 
Delomine  himself  appears,  half-clothed  and 
unarmed,  to  claim  the  combat  which  has  been 
terminated  in.  his  absence !  and  all  fiock 
around  the  stranger  who  had  perRonated  him 
80  successfully.  He  unclasps  his  hehoQet: 
and  behold !  Lord  Cranstoun  of  Teviotside ! 
The  lady,  overcome  with  gratitude,  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  spirits'  projphecy,  oon- 
sentB  to  forego  the  feud,  and  to  give  the  fair 
hand  of  Margaret  to  that  of  the  enamoured 
Baron.  The  rites  of  betrothment  are  then 
celebrated  with  great  magnificence;  and  a 
splendid  entertainment  given  to  all  tne  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  chieftains  whom  the  alarm 
had  assembled  at  Branksome.  Lord  Cran- 
stoun's  page  plays  several  unlucky  tricks 
during  the  festival,  and  breeds  some  disseur 
sion  among  the  warriors.  To  soothe  their 
ireful  mood,  the  minstrels  are  introduced, 
who  recite  three  ballad  pieces  of  considerable 
merit.  Just  as  their  songs  are  ended,  a  super 
natural  darkness  spreads  itself  through  the 
hall ;  a  tremendous  flash  of  lightning  and  peai 
of  thunder  ensue,  which  break  just  on  &9 
spot  where  the  goblin  page  had  been  seated, 
who  is  heard  to  c  ry  *'  Foun  1 1  found  1  found  I" 
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Mid  it  no  more  to  be  seen,  when  the  dAikneae 
clean  away.  The  whole  party  is  chilled  with 
terror  at  this  eztraoidinarv  inoideiit;  and 
Deloraine  protests  that  he  distinctly  saw  the 
Ggnre  of  tne  ancient  wizard  Michael  Scott  in 
the  middle  of  the  lightning.  The  lady  re- 
nonnces  for  erer  the  unhallowed  study  of 
magic;  and  all  the  chieftains,  struck  with 
awe  and  consternation,  vow  to  make  a  pil- 
giimage  to  Melrose,  to  implore  rest  and  lor- 
iri  veness  for  the  spirit  of  the  departed  sorcerer. 
With  the  description  of  this  ceremony  the 
minstrel  closes  his  <<Lay.'' 

From  this  little  sketch  of  the  story,  our 
readers  will  easily  perceive,  that,  however 
well  calculated  it  may  be  for  the  introduction 
of  picturesque  imagery,  or  the  display  of  ex- 
traordinary incident,  it  has  but  little  preten- 
sion to  the  jpniiu  of  a  re&rular  or  coherent 
narrative.  The  magic  of  the  lady,  the  mid- 
night visit  to  Melrose,  and  the  mighty  book 
of  the  enchanter,  which  occupy  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  whole  poem,  and  engross  the 
attention  of  the  reader  for  a  long  time  after 
the  commencement  of  the  narrative,  are  of 
no  use  whatsoever  in  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  the  fable,  and  do  not  contribute,  in 
any  degree. either  to  the  production  or  ex- 
planation or  the  incidents  that  follow.  The 
whole  character  and  proceedings  of  the  goblin 
page,  in  like  manne/,  may  be  considered  as 
merely  episodical ;  for  though  he  is  employed 
in  some  of  the  subordinate  incidents,  it  is 
remarkable  that  no  materia]  part  of  the  fable 
requires  the  intervention  of  supernatural 
agency.  The  young  Buccleuch  nught  have 
wandered  into  tne  wood,  although  he  had  not 
been  decoyed  by  a  goblin;  and  the  dame 
mi^t  have  given  her  daughter  to  the  deliverer 
of  her  son,  although  she  had  never  listened 
to  the  prattlement  of  the  river  and  mountain 
snirits.  There  is,  besides  all  this,  a  |;reat  deal 
of  gratuitous  and  digressive  description,  and 
the  whole  sixth  canto  may  be  said  to  be  re- 
dundant. The  story  should  naturally  end 
with  the  union  of  the  lovers ;  and  the  account 
of  the  feast,  and  the  minstrelsy  that  solem- 
nised their  betrothment  is  a  sort  of  epilogue, 
superadded  after  the  catastrophe  is  complete. 

But  though  we  feel  it-  to  be  our  duty  to 
point  out  these  obvious  defects  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  fable,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
eonoeding  to  the  author,  that  the  fable  is  but 
a  secondary  consideration  in  performances  of 
this  nature.  A  poem  is  intended  to  please  by 
the  images  it  suggests,  and  the  feelings  it 
inspires;  and  if  it  contain  delightful  inuiges 
ana  affecting  sentiments^  our  pleasure  will  not 
be  materially  impaired  oy  some  slight  want 
of  probability  or  coherence  in  the  narrative 
by  which  they  are  connected.  The  callida 
junctvra  of  its  members  is  a  grace,  no  doubt, 
which  ouffht  always  to  be  aimed  at ;  but  the 
quality  of  the  members  themselves  is  a  con- 
■ideration  of  far  higher  importance;  and  tl^t 
W  which  alone  the  success  and  character  of 
the  work  must  be  uhimately  decided.  The 
adjustment  of  a  fable  may  indicate  the  indus- 
try or  the  judgment  of  the  writer;  but  the 
Geoitis  of  the  poet  can  only  be  shown  in  his 


management  of  its  succeastve  incidents.  la 
Uiese  more  essential  particulars  Mr.  Scott's 
merits,  we  think,  are  unequivocal.  He  writes 
througnout  with  the  spirit  and  the  force  of  a 
poet ;  and  though  he  occasionally  discovers  a 
little  too  much,  perhap&  of  the  <<  brave  neg- 
lect," and  is  frequently  inattentive  to  the 
delicate  propriety  and  scrupulous  correctness 
of  his  diction,  hie  compensates  for  those  de- 
fects by  the  fire  and  animation  of  his  whole 
composition,  and  the  brilliant  colouring  and 
prominent  features  of  the  figures  with  which 
he  has  enlivened  it.  We  shall  now  proceed 
to  lay  before  our  readers  some  of  the  passages 
which  have  made  the  greatest  impression  on 
our  own  minds ;  subjoining,  at  the  same  time, 
such  observations  as  they  have  most  forcibly 
suggested. 

In  the  very  firat  rank  of  poetical  excellence, 
we  are  inclined  to  place  tne  introductory  ana 
concluding  lines  of  every  canto ;  in  vihicn  the 
ancient  strain  is  suspended,  and  the  feelings 
and  situation  of  the  Minstrel  himself  de- 
scribed in  the  wonls  of  the  author.  The 
elegance  and  the  beauty  of  this  se//tng,  if  we 
may  so  call  it,  though  entirely  of  modem 
workmani>hip,  appears  to  us  to  be  fully  more 
worthy  of  admiration  than  the  bolder  relief 
of  the  anli<|iies  Avhich  it  encloses;  and  leads 
us  to  reg^ret  that  the  anlhor  should  have  wast-* 
ed,  ill  imitation  and  antiquarian  researches^ 
80  much  of  those  ix)\vers  \vhich  seem  fully 
equal  to  the  ta^k  of  raising  him  an  independeol 
reputation.  In  coniirmation  of  these  remark^ 
we  give  a  considerablo  pait  of  the  introdue* 
tion  to  the  wholo  poem : — 

"  The  wny  wns  long,  ihe  wind  wss  cold, 
The  Minstrel  was  infirm  and  old ; 
His  wiiher*d  cheek,  and  treates  gray, 
Seem'd  to  have  known  a  better  day ; 
The  harp,  his  sole  remaining  joy, 
Was  carried  t>y  an  orphan  Iwy. 
The  last  of  all  ihe  Bards  was  be. 
Who  sans  of  Border  chivalry ; 
For,  welUa-day  !  their  date  was  fled, 
Hie  tuneful  brethren  all  were  dead ; 
And  he,  neglected  and  oppressed, 
Wi8h*d  to  be  with  ihem,  and  at  rest! 
No  more,  on  prancins  pallrey  bome« 
He  carol  I'd,  light  as  lark  at  morn ; 
No  loneer.  couried  and  caress'd^ 
High  plnc*d  in  hall,  a  welcome  gv 
He  pour*d,  to  lord  and  lady  gay, 
The  unpremeditated  lay ! 
Old  times  were  chang'd,  old  mannen  gone ! 
A  stranger  fill'd  the  Stiiarta*  throne ; 
The  biffots  of  the  iron  time 
Had  ca7l*d  his  harmless  art  a  crime. 
A  wand'ring  harper,  soom'd  and  poor. 
He  begg'd  his  bread  from  door  to  door; 
And  tun*d,  to  please  a  peasant's  eart 
1'he  harp,  a  King  had  lov'd  to  hear."— pp.3,  4. 

After  describing  his  introduction  to  the 
presence  of  the  jDuchess,  and  his  offer  to 
entertain  her  with  his  music,  the  descriptioa 
proceeds : — 

*'  The  humble  boon  was  aoon  obtain*d ; 
The  aged  Minstrel  audience  gain*d. 
But,  when  he  reach'd  the  room  of  statSi 
Where  she.  with  all  her  ladies,  sate. 
Perchance  he  wish*d  his  boon  denied ! 
For,  when  to  tone  his  harp  he  tried. 
His  trembU^g  hand  hsd  hist  the  ease 
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Which'  RWrks  aectirity  to  pleue ; 


And  scanes,  long  pant,  of  joy  and  pain, 
Came  wild'ring  o*er  his  aged  hrain — 

**  Amid  the  atTtnga  his  finders  atray'd, 
And  an  anoertain  warbhng  mada^ 
And  oft  he  shook  hia  hoary  head. 
Bnt  when  he  caaeht  the  meaaors  wild. 
The  old  man  rais  d  his  face  and  amil'd ; 
And  hghten'd  up  his  Aided  eye, 
With  all  the  poet's  ecaiasy  I 
In  Tarying  cadence,  soft  or  strong, 
He  swept  the  sounding  chords  along ; 
1*he  present  scene,  the  future  lot, 
His  toils,  his  wants,  were  all  forgot ; 
Cold  diffidence,  and  age's  frost. 
In  the  full  tide  of  song  were  lost. 
Each  blank,  in  faithless  mem'ry  void, 
The  poet's  glowing  thought  supplied ; 
And,  while  his  harp  responsive  rung, 
'Twas  thus  the  latest  Muistrbl  sung." 

p.  6.— 8. 

We  add,  chiefly  on  account  of  their  brevity. 
the  following  lines,  which  immediately  sac- 
oeed  the  description  of  the  fiineral  rites  of 
the  English  chsunfMon : — 

"  The  harp's  wild  notes,  though  hush'd  the  song, 
The  mimic  march  of  death  prolong ; 
Now  seems  it  far,  and  now  a- near. 
Now  me'ets,  and  now  eludes  the  ear ; 
Now  seems  some  mountain's  side  to  sweepi 
Now  faintly  dies  in  valley  deep ; 
Seems  now  as  if  the  Minstrel's  wail. 
Now  the  sad  requiem  loads  the  gale ; 
Last,  o'er  the  warrior's  closing  grave, 
Rings  the  full  choir  in  choral  stave." 

pp.  155, 156. 

The  close  of  the  poem  is  as  follows : — 

*  HushM  is  the  harp — the  Minstrel  gone. 
And  did  he  wander  forth  slonet 
Alone,  in  indigence  and  age. 
To  linger  out  hia  pilgrimage  f 
No !— cloee  beneath  prooa  Newark's  tower, 
Arose  the  Minstrel's  lowly  bower ; 
A  simple  hut ;  but  there  waa  seen 
The  little  garden  hedg'd  with  green, 
The  cheeitul  hearth  and  lattice  clean. 
There,  shelter'd  wand'rers,  by  the  blase, 
Ofi  heard  the  tale  of  other  days; 
For  much  he  lov'd  to  ope  hia  door» 
And  give  the  aid  he  beffg'd  before. 
So  pass'd  the  winter's  dajr^— but  still, 
When  summer  smil'd  on  sweet  Bowhill, 
And  Julv's  eve,  with  balmy  breath, 
Wav'd  the  blue-bells  on  Newark's  heath ; 
And  flouriah'd,  broad,  Blackandro'a  oak. 
The  aged  Harper's  soul  awoke ! 
Then  would  he  sing  achievements  high, 
And  circumstance  o'  Chivalry ; 
Till  the  rapt  traveller  would  stay, 
Forgetful  of  the  closing  day ; 
And  Yarrow,  as  he  rotl'd  along. 
Bore  burden  to  the  Minstrel's  song." 

pp.  193,  194. 

Besides  these,  which  are  altogether  de* 
tached  from  the  lyric  efinsions  of  the  min- 
strel, sAne  of  the  most  interesting  passages 
of  the^poem  are  those  in  which  he  drops  the 
business  of  the  story,  to  ncioralise,  and  a] 
to  his  own  situation  the  images  and  ra 
tions  it  has  suggested.  After  concluding  one 
canto  with  an  account  of  the  warlike  array 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  English  in- 
vaders, he  opens  the  succeeding  one  with  the 
foUowmg  beautiful  verses : — 

"  Sweet  Teviot!  bv  thy  silver  tide, 

The  gbtfinff  bale-fires  blas»  be  more ! 


No  longer  steel-dad  werriora  ride 
Along  thy  wild  and  willow'd  shore ; 

Wherever  thou  wind'st,  by  dale  or  hill, 

All,  all  ia  peaceful,  all  ia  still. 
As  if  thy  wavea,  aince  Time  was  bom, 

Since  first  they  roll'd  their  way  to  Tweed, 

Had  only  he«ird  the  shepherd's  reed. 
Nor  started  at  the  bugle-horn  1 

"  Unlike  the  tide  of  human  time. 

Which,  though  it  change  in  ceaseless  flow 
Retains  each  gnef,  retaina  each  crime, 

It'a  earliest  course  was  doom'd  to  know  ; 
And,  darker  aa  it  downward  bears. 
Is  stain'd  with  peat  and  present  tears ! 

Low  as  that  tide  has  ebb'd  with  me. 
It  still  reflects  to  Mem'ry's  eye 
The  hour,  my  brave,  my  only  boy, 

Fell  by  the  side  of  great  Dundee. 
Why,  when  the  volley ine  musket  playM 
Agamat  the  bloody  Hishland  blade, 
Why  was  not  I  beside liim  laid  !— 
Enough — he  died  the  death  of  fame; 
Enough— he  died  with  conquering  Gr»me." 
pp.  93.  94. 

There  are  seyeral  other  detached  passages 
of  eauaJ  beauty,  which  noight  be  quoted  in 
prooir  of  the  efiect  which  is  produced  by  this 
aramatic  interference  of  the  narrator ;  but  we 
hasten  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  of  the 
more  characteristic  parts  of  the  performance. 

The  ancient  romance  owes  much  of  its 
interest  to  the  lively  picture  which  it  aflbrds 
of  the  times  of  chivalry^  and  of  those  usages^ 
manners,  and  institutions  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  associate  in  our  minds^ 
with  a  certain  combination  of  magnificenoe 
wiUi  simplicity,  and  ferocity  with  romantic 
honour.  The  representations  contained  in 
those  performances,  however,  are  for  the 
most  part  too  rude  and  nakea  to  give  com- 
plete satisfaction.  The  execution  is  always 
extremely  uneaual^  and  though  the  writei 
sometimes  toucnes  upon  the  appropriate  feel- 
ing with  great  effect  and  fencit3r,  still  this 
appears  to  be  done  more  by  accident  than 
design;  and  he  wanders  awa]^  immediately 
into  all  sorts  of  ludicrous  or  uninteresting  de- 
tails, without  any  apparent  consciousness  of 
incongruity.  These  defects  Mr.  Scott  has 
corrected  with  admirable  address  and  judg- 
ment in  the  greater  part  of  the  work  now 
before  us ;  and  while  he  has  exhibited  a  very 
striking  and  impressive  picture  of  the  old 
feudal  usages  and  institutions,  he  has  shown 
still  ereater  talent  in  engrafting  upon  those 
descriptions  all  the  tender  or  magnanimous 
emotions  to  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
story  naturally  give  rise.  Without  impairing 
the  antique  air  of  the  whole  piece,  or  violating 
the  simplicity  of  the  ballad  style,  he  has  con- 
trived in  this  way,  to  impart  a  much  greater 
dignity,  and  more  powerful  interest  to  his 

8 reduction,  than  could  ever  be  attained  bv 
le  unskilful  and  unsteady  delineations  or 
the  old  romancers.    Nothincr,  we  think,  car 
aflford  a  ^er  illustration  of  this  remark,  ths 
the  opening  stanzas  of  the  whole  poem  1 1^ 
transport  us  at  once  into  the  days  of  kni|r' 
darin£  and  feudal  hostility ;  at  the  same 
that  they  suggest,  and  in  a  very  intpr^ 
way,  all  those  softer  sentiments  w 
out  of  aoDM  ptrta  of  the  desatiptian 
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'  'i'he  feast  was  over  in  Branksome  tower ; 
And  the  J^ye  kad  gone  to  her  secret  bower ; 
Her  bower,  that  was  guarded  by  word  and  bv 
Deadly  to  hear,  and  deadly  to  tell—  [spell 

Jesu  Maria,  shield  us  well ! 
No  living  wight,  save  the  Ladye  alone, 
Had  dar*d  to  cross  the  threshold  stone. 

*  The  tables  were  drawn,  it  was  id  lease  aU ; 
Knight,  and  page,  and  household  squire, 
Loiter  d  through  the  lofty  hail, 

Or  crowded  round  the  ample  fire. 
The  stag-hounds,  weary  witn  the  chase, 

Lay  stretch' d  upon  the  rashy  floor. 
And  urg'd  in  dreams  the  forest  race, 
From  Teviot-stone  to  Eskdale-moor." 

pp.9, 10. 

After  a  very  picturesque  representation  of 
the  military  establishment  of  this  old  baronial 
fortress,  the  minstrel  proceeds, 

'*  Manv  a  valinnt  knight  is  here ; 
But  ne,  the  Chiefiain  of  them  all. 
His  sword  hangs  rusting  on  the  wall. 

Beside  his  broken  spear ! 
Bards  long  shall  tell, 
How  Lord  Waller  fell! 
When  startled  burghers  fled,  afar, 
The  furies  of  the  Border  war ; 
When  the  streets  of  hieh  Dunedin 
Saw  lances  uleam,  and  falchions  redden. 
And  heard  the  sldgnn's  deadly  yell" 
Then  the  Chief  of  Branksome  fell ! 

"  Can  piety  the  discord  heal. 

Or  staunch  the  death-feud's  enmity  T 
Can  Christian  lore,  can  patriot  7.eal, 

Can  love  of  blessed  charity  T 
No!  vainly  to  each  holy  shrine, 

In  mutual  pilgrimage,  they  drew ; 
Implor'd,  in  vain,  the  grace  divine 

For  chiefs,  their  own  red  falchions  slew. 
While  Cessford  owns  the  rule  of  Car, 

While  Etirick  boasts  the  line  of  Scott, 
The  slaughter'd  chiefs,  the  mortal  jar. 
The  havoc  of  the  feudal  war. 

Shall  never,  never  be  forgot ! 

♦*  In  sorrow  o'er  Lord  Walter's  bier, 
The  warlike  foresters  had  bent ; 
And  many  a  flower  and  many  a  tear. 

Old  Teviot's  maids  and  matron's  lent : 
But,  o'er  her  warrior's  bloody  bier, 
The  Ladye  dropp'd  nor  sigh  nor  tear! 
Vengeance,  deep-brooding  o*er  the  slain, 

Had  lock'd  the  source  of  softer  woe; 
And  burning  pride,  and  high  disdain, 

Forbade  tnQ  rising  tear  to  flow  ; 
Until,  amid  his  sorrowing  clan. 

Her  son  Itsp'd  from  the  nurse^s  knee— 
'  And,  if  I  live  to  be  a  man, 
My  father's  death  reveng'd  shall  be  !' 
T%en  fast  the  morher'a  tears  did  seek 
To  dew  the  infant's  kindling  cheek." — ^pp.l2 — 15. 

There  are  not  many  passages  in  English 
poetry  more  impressive  than  some  parts  of 
this  extract.  As  another  illustration  of  the 
prodigious  iraprorement  which  the  style  of  the 
old  romance  is  capable  of  receiving  from  a 
more  liberal  admixture  of  pathetic  sentiments 
and  gentle  aflTections,  we  msert  the  following 
inssage;  where  the  eflfect  of  the  picture  is 
finely  ass^isted  by  the  contrast  of  its  two  com- 
partments. 

**  So  pass'd  the  da^^the  ev'ning  fell, 
'Twas  near  the  rime  of  curfew  bell ; 
The  air  was  mild,  the  wind  waa  calm, 
The  stream  was  smooth,  the  dew  was  balm ; 
Ev'n  the  rude  watchman,  on  the  tower, 
Eojoy'd  and  blsntd  tha  Imraljr  Jmw 


Far  more  fair  Margaret  lov*d  and  bleaa'd 
The  hour  of  silence  and  of  rest. 

On  the  high  tunvt,  aitting  lone. 
She  wak'd  at  limea  the  lute's  aoTi  toae  $ 
Touch'd  a  wild  note,  and  all  between 
Thought  of  the  bower  of  hawtborna  green  ; 
Her  golden  hair  atream'd  free  iironi  band. 
Her  lair  cheek  rested  on  her  hand. 
Her  blue  eye  sought  the  west  afar. 
For  lovers  love  the  western  star. 

"  Is  yon  the  sti^r  o'er  Penchryst-Pen, 
That  riaes  slowly  to  her  ken. 
And,  spreading  broad  its  wav'ring  light, 
Shakea  its  loose  tresses  on  the  nigbt  f 
Is  yon  red  glare  the  western  star  f-^ 
Ah !  'lis  the  beacon-blaze  of  war ! 
Scarce  could  she  draw  her  tighien'd  breath ; 
For  well  she  knew  the  Are  ot  death ! 

"  The  warder  view'd  ir  blaxing  airong. 
And  blew  his  war- note  loud  and  long, 
I'ill,  at  the  high  and  haughty  sound. 
Rock,  wood,  and  river,  rung  around  ; 
The  blast  alarm*d  the  festal  hall. 
And  startled  forth  the  warriors  all ; 
Far  downward  in  the  castla-yard. 
Full  many  a  torch  and  cresset  glar'd  ; 
And  helms  and  plumes,  confusedly  to8s*d. 
Were  in  the  blaze  half  seen,  half  lost ; 
And  spears  in  wild  disorder  shook, 
Like  reeds  beside  a  frozen  brook. 

*'  The  Seneschal,  whose  silver  hair. 
Was  redden'd  by  the  torches'  glare. 
Stood  in  the  midst,  with  gesture  proud. 
And  i«8ued  iorth  his  mar^aies  loud — 
*  On  Penchryst  ^lows  a  bale  ol  Are, 
And  three  are  kindling  on  Priest haughawire 
dLC— pp.  83—85. 

In  these  passages,  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Scott  is 
entitled  to  a  decided  preference  over  that  of 
the  earlier  minstrels;  not  only  from  the 
greater  consistency  and  condensation  of  his 
imagery,  but  from  an  intrinsic  superiority  in 
the  nature  of  his  materials.  From  the  "im- 
provement of  taste,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
finer  feelings  of  the  heart,  poetry  acquires,  in 
a  refined  age,  many  new  and  invaluable  ele* 
ments,  which  are  necessarily  unknown  in  a 
period  of  greater  simplicity.  The  descriptiou 
of  external  objects,  however,  is  at  all  tmies 
equally  inviting,  and  equally  easy ;  and  many 
of  the  pictures  which  nave  been  left  by  the 
ancient  romancers  must  be  admitted  to' pos- 
sess, along  with  great  diflPuseness  and  home- 
liness of  diction,  an  exactness  and  vivacity 
which  cannot  be  easily  exceeded.  In  this 
part  of  his  undertaking.  Mr.  Scott  therefore 
had  fewer  advantages :  out  we  do  not  thkik 
that  his  success  has  oeea  less  remaikable. 
In  the  following  desoription  of  Melrose,  which 
introduces  the  second  canto,  the  reader  will 
observe  how  skilfully  he  calls  in  the  aid  of 
sentimental  associations  to  heighten  the  efieet 
of  the  picture  which  he  presents  to  the  eye: 

**  If  thou  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 
Go  visit  it  by  the  psie  moonlight : 
For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 
Gikl,  but  to  float,  the  nuns  gmv. 
Whan  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night. 
And  each  sbatted  oriel  glimmers  white ; 
When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 
Streams  on  the  ruin'd  central  tower ; 
When  buttress  and  battreas,  altematelft.' 
Seem  fram'd  of  ebon  and  ivory ; 
When  sUvar  edges  the  ioageiy. 
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Ami  cTie  scrotlfi  that  teacTi  thee  to  live  and  die ; 
.   When,  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rav«. 
And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o*erthe  dead  man'sfrave; 
Then  go ! — bat  go  alone  the  while- 
Then  view  St.  David's  ruined  pile ! . 
And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear, 
Was  never  scene  so  sad^and  fair  I**    -pp.  35,  56. 

In  the  following  pafisage  he  is  less  ambi- 
lious;  and  confines  himself,  as  an  ancient 
minstrel  woald  have  done  on  the  occaaian,  to 
a  minute  and  picturesque  representatioiL  of 
the  visible  object  before  him : — 

*'  When  for  the  lists  thev  sought  the  plain, 
-    The  stately  Ladye*8  suken  rein 

Did  noble  Howard  hold  ; 
Unarmed  by  her  side  he  walkM, 
And  much,  in  eoarteous  phrase,  they  talk'd 

Of  feats  of  arms  of  old. 
Costly  his  garb — his  Flemish  ruff 
Fell  o'er  his  doublet  shapM  of  buff, 

With  satin  s)ash*d,  and  lin'd  ; 
Tawny  hie  boot,  and  gold  his  spur. 
His  cloak  was  all  of  roland  fur, 

His  hose  with  silver  twin*d ; 
His  Bilboa  blade,  by  Marchmen  felt, 
Hung  in  a  broad  and  studded  belt ; 
Hence,  in  rude  phrase,  the  Bord'rers  still 
Call*d  nobis  Howard,  Belted  Will."— p.  141. 

The  same  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  style 
of  the  old  romance,  though  greatly  improYed 
in  point  of  brevity  and  selection,  is  discernible 
in  the  following  animated  description  of  the 
feast,  which  terminates  the  poem : — 

"  The  sponaal  rites  were  ended  soon ; 
*Tw88  now  the  merry  hour  of  ooon, 

.   And  in  the  lofty*arched  hall 
Was  spread  the  gorgeous  festival : 
Steward  and  squire,  with  heedful  haste, 
MarshalPd  the  rank  of  every  guest ;     • 
Pages,  with  ready  blade,  were  there, 
The  mighty  meal  to  carve  and  share. 
0*er  cspon,  heron-shew,  and  crane, 
And  princely  peacock's  gilded  train, 
And  o'er  the  boar's  head,  earnish'd  brave. 
And  cygnet  from  St.  Mary  s  wave  ; 

'   O'er  ptarmigan  and  venison. 
The  priest  Iwd  spoke  his  benison. 
Then  rose  the  riot  and  the  din,  • 
Above,  beneath,  without,  within ! 
For,  from  the  lofty  balconv, 
Kun^  trumpet,  shalm,  ana  psaltery ; 
Their  clanging  bowls  old  warriors  quaff'd. 
Loudly  they  spoke,  and  loudly  laughM  ; 
Wliisper'd  young  knights,  in  tone  more  mild, 

.   To  ladies  fair,  and  ladies  emil'd. 
The  hooded  hawks,  high  perch'd  on  beam* 
The  clamour  join' d  with  whistling  scream. 
And  flapp'd  ineir  wings,  and  shook  their  bells, 
In  concert  with  the  staghonnd's  yells. 
Round  go  the  flasks  of  ruddy  wine. 
From  Bourdeaox,  Orleans,  or  the  Rhine ; 
Their  tasks  the  busv  sewers  piy. 
And  all  is  mirth  and  revelry." — pp.  166, 167. 

The  following  {HCftnre  is  sufficiently  antique 
m  its  conception,  though  the  execution  is  evi- 
dently modem : — 

••  Ten  of  them  were  sheath'd  in  steel. 
With  belted  sword,  and  spur  on  heel: 
They  quilted  not  their  harness  bright, 
Neither  by  day,  nor  yet  by  night ; 

They  lay  down  to  rest 

With  coralet  laced. 
FlUow'd  on  biK-klcr  cold  and  hard; 

Thcv  carv'd  at  the  meul 

With  eloves  of  steel,  [met  barr'd.** 

And  they  drank  the  red  wine  through  the  heT- 


The  whole  scene  of  the  duel,  or  judicial 
combat,  is  conducted  according  to  the  strict 
ordinances  of  chivalry,  and  delineated  with 
all  the  minuteness  of  an  ancient  romaneer. 
The  modem  reader  will  nrobably  find  it  rather 
tedious;  all  but  the  concluding  stanzas,  which 
are  in  a  loftier  measure. 

'*  'Tis  done,  'tis  done !  that  fatal  blow 

Has  stretch'd  him  on  the  bloody  plain ; 
'  He  strives  to  rise — Brave  M usgrave,  no ! 
Thence  never  shah  thou  rise  again ! 

He  chokes  in  blood — some  friendly  hand 

Undo  the  visor's  barred  band, 

Unfix  the  gorget's  iron  clasp. 

And  ^ve  him  room  for  life  to  gasp  !-* 

In  vain,  in  vain^-haste,  holy  fnar, 

Haste,  ere  the  sinner  shall  expire ! 

Of  all  his  guilt  let  him  be  shnven. 

And  smooth  his  path  from  earth  to  heaven ! 

*'  In  haste  the  holy  iriar  sped ; 
His  naked  foot  waa  dyed  with  red, 

As  through  the  lists  he  ran  } 
Uninindful  of  the  shouts  on  high. 
That  hail'd  the  conqueror'a  victory, 

He  rais'd  the  dying  man ; 
Loose  wav'd  his  silver  beard  and  hair, 
As  a'er  him  he  kneei'd  down  in  prayer. 
And  still  the  crucifix  on  hi^h, 
He  holds  before  his  dark'ning  eye, 
And  still  he  bends  an  anxious  ear. 
His  falt'ring  penitence  to  hear ; 

Siill  props  nim  from  the  bloody  sod. 
Still,  even  when  soul  and  body  part, 
Fours  ghostly  comfort  on  his  heart, 

And  bids  him  trust  in  God  ! 
Unheard  he  ways ;  'tis  o'er,  'tis  o'er ! 
Richard  of  Musgrave  breathes  no  more.' 

p.  145—147. 

We  have  already  made  so  many  extracts 
from  this  poem,  that  we  can  now  only  afiford 
to  present  our  readers  with  one  specimen  of 
the  songs  which  Mr.  Scott  has  introduced  in 
the  mouths  of  the  minstrels  in  the  concluding 
canto.  It  is  his  object,  in  those  pieces,  to 
exemplify  the  different  styles  of  ballad  narra* 
tive  which  prevailed  in  tms  island  at  different 
periods,  or  m  different  conditions  of  society. 
The  first  is  constructed  upon  the  rude  and 
simple  model  of  the  old  Border  ditties,  and 
produces  its  effect  by  the  direct  and  concise 
narrative  of  a  tragiou  occurrence.  The  se- 
cond, sung  by  Fitztraver,  the  bar(>of  the  ac- 
complished Surrey,  has  more  of  the  richness 
and  polish  of  the  Italian  poetry,  and  is  very 
beautifully  written,  in  a  stanza  resembling 
that  of  Spenser.  The  third  is  intended  to 
represent  that  wild  style  of  composition  which 
prevailed  among  the  bards  of  the  northern 
continent,  somewhat  softened  and  .adorned 
by  the  minstrel's  residence  in  the  south.  We 
prefer  it,  upon  the  whole,  to  either  of  the  two 
former,  and  shall  give  it  entire  to  our  readers: 
who  will  probably  be  struck  with  the  poetical 
effect  of  the  dramatic  form  into  which  it  io 
thrown,  and  of  the  indirect  descnptien  bv 
which  every  thing  is  most  expressively  told, 
without  one  word  of  distinct  narrative. 

"  O  listen,  listen,  ladies  gay  ! 

No  haughty  feat  of  arms  I  tell ; 
Soft  is  the  note,  and  sad  the  lay, 
That  monrns  the  lovely  Rosabelle. 


**'' — ^Moor,'  moor  the  barge,  ye  gallant  crew  f  ' 
And,  gentle  Ladye,  deign  to  stay! 
2r  2 
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R«tt  thee  in  Castle  lUveinbench. 

Nor  tempt  the  eiormy  Iriih  to-day. 

'  The  bi«ck*iung  wave  b  edg*d  with  white; 
To  inch**  and  rock  the  eea-mews  fly  ) 
The  &BDer«  have  heard  the  Waier-Spnie, 
Whoee  ecreams  forbode  that  wreck  is  nigh. 

*  liast  night  thf*  sifted  seer  did  view 

A  wet  shroud  roird  round  Ledye  gay : 
Then  stay  ihee»  fair,  in  Ravensheuch ; 
Why  crooB  the  gloomy  frith  to-day  V* 

— "  *Ti8  not  because  Lord  Lind'say's  heir 

To-night  at  Roslin  leads  the  ball, 
Bat  that  mv  Ladye-mother  there 

Sits  lonely  in  her  castle  halt. 

'  *Tis  not  because  the  ring  the^  ride, 
And  Lind*say  at  the  ring  rides  well ! 
But  that  my  sire  ibe  wine  will  chide, 
If  'tis  not  fiird  by  Rosabelle."— 

*  0*er  Roslin  all  that  dreary  night 

A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam ; 
*Twa8  broader  than  the  watch-fire  light, 
And  brighter  than  the  bright  moonbeam. 

**  It  fflar*d  on  Rosli;i*8  cMtled  rock. 
It  redden'd  all  the  copse- wood  glen ; 
'Twas  ^eeii  from  Dryden*s  aroves  of  oak. 
And  seen  Irolki  eavem'd  Uawthornden. 

*  8eem*d  all  on  fire  that  chapel  prond. 

Where  Roslin's  chiefs  uncomnM  lie ; 
Each  Baron,  for  a  sable  shroud, 
Sheath*d  in  his  iron  panoply. 

*'  Seem'd  all  on  fire  within,  around, 
Both  vaulted  crypt  and  altar's  pale ; 
Shone  every  pillar  foKage-boand, 
And  ghmmerM  aU  ihe  dead-man's  mail. 

**  Blas'd  battlement  and  pinnet  high, 

Blaz*d  every  rose-carv'd  buttress  fair- 
So  Btill  they  blaie  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St.  Clair! 

'*  There  are  twenty  of  Ros1in*s  barons  bold 
Lie  buried  within  that  proud  chapelle ; 
Each  one  the  holy  vault  doih  hold- 
Bat  the  sea  holds  lovely  Rosabelle ! 

"  And  each  St.  Clair  was  buried  there, 

With  candle,  with  book,  and  with  knell ; 
Bat  the  Kelpy  rung,  and  the  Mermaid  sung 
The  dirge  of  lovely  Rosabelle !"— pp.  181  -184. 

From  the  yarious  extracts  we  have  now 
given,  one  readers  will  be  enabled  to  form  a 
tolerably  correct  judgment  of  this  poem ;  and 
if  they  ar^  pleased  with  these  portions  of  it 
which  hare  now  been  exhibited,  we  may 
venture  to  assure  them  that  thej  will  not  be 
disappointed  by  the  perusal  of  the  whole. 
The  whole  nignt-journey  of  Deloraine — the 
opening  of  the  wizard's  tomb — ^the  march  of 
the  English  battle — and  the  parley  before 
the  walb  of  the  castle,  are  all  executed  with 
the  same  spirit  and  poetical  enei^^y,  which 
we  think  is  conspicuous  in  the  specimens  we 
have  already  extracted ;  and  a  gi«at  variety 
of  short  lAssages  oocnr  in  every  part  of  the 
poem,  which  are  still  more  striking  and  meri- 
torioas,  though  it  is  impossible  to  detach 
them,  without  injury,  in  the  form  of  a  quota- 
lion.  It  is  but  fair  to  apprise  the  reader,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  he  will  meet  with  very 
heavy  passages,  and  with  a  variety  of  details 
which  are  not  likely  to  interest  any  one  but  a 
Borderer  or  an  antiquary.   We  like  very  well 

■  '  ■      ■  .. 
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to  hear  <<of  the  Gallant  Chief  of  OttsxiMKDe," 
or  '<the  Dark  Knight  of  Liddiadale,"  uul  leel 
the  elevating  power  of  great  nameS;  when 
we  read  of  the  tribes  that  mustered  to  the 
war, ''  beneath  the  crest  of  old  Dimbar,  and 
Hepoum's  mingled  banners."  But  we  really 
cannot  so  far  sympathise  with  the  local  par- 
tiaUties  of  the  author,  as  to  feel  any  glow  of 
patriotism  or  ancient  virtue  in  hearing  of  the 
Todrig  or  Joknstmi  clans,  or  of  ElliotSj  Arm^ 
stroi^f  and  TirUinns;  still  less  can  we  reksh 
the  introduction  of  Black  John  of  Atkeisiane. 
WhMade  the  Hawk^  Arthur-fire-the-braesj  Red 
Roland  Forster,  or  any  other  of  those  wor- 
thies who 

"  Sought  the  beeves  that  made  their  broth. 
In  Scotland  and  in  Bngland  both," 

into  a  poem  which  has  any  pretensions  to 
seriousness  or  dignity.  The  ancient  metrical 
romance  Height  have  admitted  those  homely 
personalities;  but  the  present  age  will  not 
endure  them:  And  Mr.  Scott  must  either 
sacrifice  his  Border  prejudice&  or  offend  all 
his  readers  in  the  other  parts  ot  the  empire. 

There  are  many  passages,  as  we  have 
already  insinuated,  which  have  the  general 
character  of  heaviness,  such  is  the  minstrel's 
account  of  his  preceptor,  and  Deloraine's 
lamentation  over  the  dead  body  of  Mus^ 
grave :  But  the  goblin  pa^  is,  in  our  opinion, 
me  capital  deformity  of  the  poem.  We  have 
already  said  that  the  whole  machinery  is  use- 
less :  but  the  magic  studies  of  the  lady,  and 
the  rifled  tomb  of  Michael  Scott,  give  occa- 
sion to  so  much  admirable  poetry,  that  we 
can  on  no  account  consent  to  part  with  them. 
The  page,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  perpetual 
burden  to  the  poet,  and  to  the  reader:  it  is 
an  undignified  and  improbable  fiction,  which 
excites  neither  terror,  admiration,  nor  aston- 
ishment :  but  needlessly  debases  the  strain  of 
the  wholo  work,  and  excites  at  once  our  in- 
credulity and  contempt.  He  is  not  a  *^  tricksy 
spirit,"  like  Ariel,  with  whom  the  imagina- 
tion is  irresistibly  enamoured;  nor  a  tiny 
monarch,  like  Oberon,  disposing  of  the  desti- 
nies of  mortals :  He  rather  appearu  to  us  to 
be  an  awkward  sort  of  a  mongrel  between 
Puck  and  Cahban ;  of  a  servile  end  bratal 
nature ;  and  limited  in  his  powers  to  the  in- 
dulfifence  of  petty  malignity,  and  the  infliction 
of  despicable  injuries.  Besides  this  objection 
to  his  character,  his  existence  has  no  support 
from  any  general  or  established  superstition. 
Fairies  and  devili^  ghosts,  angels,  and  witches, 
are  creatures  with  whom  we  are  all  familiar, 
and  who  excite  in  all  classes  of  mankind 
emotions  with  which  we  can  easily  be  made 
to  sympathise.  But  the  story  of  Gilpin  Hof- 
ner  can  never  have  been  believed  04t  of  the 
viUage  where  he  is  said  to  have  made  his 
appearance;  and  has  no  claims  upon  the  cre- 
dulity of  those  who  were  not  ( riginall  v  of  his 
acquaintance.  There  is  nothing  at  ail  inter- 
esting or  elegant  in  the  scenes  of  which  he  is 
the  hero ;  and  in  reading  those  passages,  wo 
really  could  not  help  suspecting  that  they  did 
not  stand  in  the  romance  when  the  aged  min- 
strel recited  it  to.  the  royal  Charla»  anj  his 
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nughij  e^rls,  but  were  inserted  afterwards  to 
ftuit  tne  taste  of  the  cottagers  among  whom 
he  begged  his  bread  on  Uie  Border.  We  en- 
treat Mr.  Scott  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of 
this  suspicion ;  and  to  take  advantage  of  any 
/Jecent  pretext  he  can  lay  hold  of  for  purging 
*'  The  Lay  "  of  this  ungraceful  intruder.  We 
iivould  also  move  for  a  Quo  Warranto  against 
the  spirits  of  the  river  and  the  mountain  3  for 
ihoufi^h  they  are  come  of  a  very  hi^h  lineage, 
we  do  not  know  what  lawful  busmess  they 
could  have  at  Branksome  castle  in  the  year 
1550. 

Of  the  diction  of  this  poem  we  have  but 
little  to  say.  From  the  extracts  we  have 
already  ^ven^  our  readers  will  perceive  that 
the  versification  is  in  the  highest  degree  ir- 
regular and  capricious.  The  nature  of  the 
work  entitled  Mr.  Scott  to  some  licence  in  this 
respect,  and  he  often  employs  it  with  a  very 
pleasing  effect;  but  he  nas  frequently  ex- 
ceeded its  just  limits,  and  presented  us  with 
sach  combinations  of  metre,  as  must  pat  the 
teeth  of  his  readers,  we  think,  into  some 
jeopardy.  He  has,  when  he  pleases,  a  very 
melodious  and  sonorous  st^ le  of  versification, 
but  often  composes  with  inexcusable  negli- 
gence and  rudeness.  There  is  a  great  number 
of  lines  in  which  the  verse  can  only  be  made 
out  by  running  the  words  together  in  a  very 
unusual  manner^  and  some  appear  to  us  to 
have  no  pretension  to  the  name  of  verses  at 
all.  What  apology,  for  instance,  will  Mr. 
Scott  make  for  the  last  of  these  two  lines  1 — 

*'  For  when  in  studious  mood  he  pac*d 
St.  Kentigern*s  bail.*' 

or  for  these  1 — 

*'  How  the  brsve  boy  in  future  war. 
Should  tsme  the  uoicom*p  yride." 


We  have  called  the  negll^nce  which  could 
leave  such  lines  as  these  in  a  poem  of  this 
nature  inexcusable;  because  it  is  perfectly 
evident,  from  the  general  strain  of  nis  com- 
position, that  Mr.  Scott  has  a  very  accurate 
ear  for  the  harmony  of  versification,  and  that 
he  composes  with  a  facility  which  must  lighten 
the  labour  of  correction.  There  are  some 
smaller  faults  in  the  diction  which  might  have 
been  as  well  corrected  also :  there  b  too  much 
alliteration  j  and  he  redupUcates  his  words  too 
often.  We  have  "never,  never."  several 
times;  besides  "'tis  o'er,  'tis  o'er" — "in 
vain,  in  vain" — "'tis  done,  'tis  done;"  and 
several  other  echoes  as  ungraceful. 

We  will  not  be  tempted  to  say^  any  thing 
more  of  this  poem.  Although  it  does  not 
contain  any  ^eat  display  of  1;^  hat  is  properly 
called  invention,  it  inaicates  perhaps  as  much 
vigour  and  originality  of  poetical  genius  as  any 
performance  which  nas  oeen  lately  offered  to 
the  public.  The  locality  of  the  subject  is 
likely  to  obstruct  its  popularity ;  and  toe  au^ 
thor,  by  confining  himself  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  description  of  manners  and  personal 
adventures,  has  forfeited  the  attraction  which 
might  have  been  derived  from  the  delineation 
of  rural  scenery.  But  he  has  manifested  « 
decree  of  ^nius  which  cannot  be  overlooked, 
and  siven  indication  of  talents  that  seem  well 
worthy  of  being  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the 
epic  muse. 

The  notes,  which  contain  a  ^reat  treasure  of 
Border  history  and  antiquarian  learning,  are 
too  long,  we  think,  for  the  ^neral  reader. 
The  form  of  the  publication  is  also  too  ex« 
pensive ;  and  we  nope  soon  to  see  a  smaller 
edition,  with  an  abridgement  of  the  notes^ 
for  the  use  of  the  mere  hnrer*  of  poetry. 


(attsttBt,  1810.) 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake:  a  Poem.    By  Walter  Scott.    Second  Edition.   8vo.  pp.  484:  1810. 


Mr.  Scott,  though  living  in  an  age  unura- 
ally  prolific  of  origmat  poetry,  has  manifestly 
outstripped  all  his  competitors  in  the  race  of 
popnlanty;  and  stands  already  upon  a  hei^t 
to  which  no  other  writer  has  attained  in  the 
memory  of  any  one  now  alive.  We  doubt, 
indeed,  whether  any  English  poet  ever  bad  so 
many  of  his  books  sold,  or  so  many  of  his 
verses  read  and  admired  by  such  a  multitude 
of  persons  in  so  short  a  time.  We  are  credibly 
informed  that  nearly  thirty  thousand  copies 
of  "The  Lay"  have  been  already  disposed 
of  in  this  country ;  and  that  the  demand  for 
Marmion,  and  the  poem  now  before  us,  has 
been  still  more  considerable,— a  circulation 
we  believe,  altctgether  without  example,  in 
the  case  ot  a  bulky  work,  not  addressea  to 
die  bigotry  of  the  mere  mob,  either  religious 
•r  political. 

A  nopiilarity.so  univwnal  ia  a  prttty  worn 


proof  of  extraordinary  merit,— a  far  surer  oney 
we  readily  admit,  than  woiud  be  afforded  by 
any  praises  of  ours :  and,  therefore,  though 
we  pretend  to  be  privileged,  in  ordinaiT  cases, 
to  foretell  the  ultimate  reception  of  all  claims 
on  public  admiration,  our  function  may  be 
thought  to  cease,  where  the  event  is  already 
so  certain  and  conspicuous.  As  it  is  a  sore 
thing,  however,  to  be  deprived  of  our  privi* 
leges  on  so  important  an  occasion,  we  hope  to 
be  pardoned  for  insinuating,  that,  even  in  tnch 
a  case,  the  office  of  the  critic  may  not  be  al- 
together superfluous.  Though  the  success  of 
the  author  be  decisive,  and  even  likel^r  to  be 
permanent,  it  still  mly  not  be  w*ithoot  its  use 
to  point  out,  in  consequence  of  what,  and  i& 
spite  of  what,  he  has  succeeded ;  nor  alto* 
gether  uninstructive  to  trace  the  precise  limits 
of  the  connection  which,  even  in  this  dull 
world,  irdiqpntably  rabsista  b^t-veeu  t 
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and  deserti  and  to  ascertain  how  far  miex- 
iiini^ied  iJopularity  does  really  imply  unrival- 
i»;a  laient.. 

An  It  ie  the  object  of  poetry  to  give  pleasure, 
}t  would  seem  to  be  a  pretiy  eaie  oonclusiou, 
that  that  poetry  must  be  the  best  which  gives 
..he  greatest  pleasure  to  the  greatest  number 
of  perbojjs.  Vet  we  must  pause  a  httle,  be- 
a>re  we  give  our  assent  to  so  plausible  a  pro- 
positi(\u.  It  w^ould  not  be  quite  correct,  we 
tear,  to  say  that  those  are  invariably  the  best 
judges  who  are  most  easily  pleased.  The 
great  multitude,  even  of  the  reading  world, 
must  necessarily  be  uninstructed  and  inju* 
dicious;  and  wiU  frequently  be  found,  not 
only  to  derive  pleasure  from  what  is  worthless 
in  naer  eyes,  but  to  be  ouite  insensible  to 
those  beauties  which  afford  the  most  exquisite 
delight  to  more  cultivated  understandings. 
True  pathos  and  sublimity  will  indeed  charm 
pvery  one ;  but,  out  of  this  lofty  sphere,  we 
are  preity  well  convinced,  that  the  poetry 
which  appears  most  perfect  to  a  very  refined 
tast%  vvilfnot  often  turn  out  to  be  very  popular 
poetry. 

This,  indeed,  is  saying  nothing  more,  than 
that  the  ordinary  readers  of  poetry  have  not 
a  very  re£ued  taste  i  and  that  they  are  often 
insensible  to  many  of  its  highest  beauties, 
while  they  still  more  frequently  mistake  its 
imperfections  for  excellence.  The  fact,  when 
stated  in  this  simple  way,  commonly  excites 
n«ithe£4>p908ition  nor  surprise :  and  yet,  if  it 
be  asked,  why  the  taste  of  a  few  individuals, 
who  do  not  perceive  beauty  where  many 
others  peroeive  it,  should  be  exclusively  dig** 
uided  with  the  name  of  a  good  taste  ^  or  why 
poetry,  which  gives  pleasure  lo  a  very  great 
number  of  readers,  should  be  thought  mferior 
to  that  which  pleases  a  much  smaller  num- 
ber,— ^the  answer,  perhaps,  may  not  be  quite 
so  ready  as  might  nave  been  expected  from 
the  alacrity  of  our  assent  to  the  iirst  propo- 
sition. That  there  is  a  good  answer  to  be 
given,  however,  we  entertain  no  doubt :  and  if 
that  which  we  are  about  to  ojSer  should  not 
appear  very  clear  or  satisfactory,  we  must 
submit  to  have  it  thought,  that  the  fault  is  not 
altDigbther  in  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  though  the  taste  of  very  good 
jadges  is  necessarily  the  taste  of  a  few,  it  is 
wipiied,  in  their  description,  that  they  are  per- 
sons eminently  qualified,  by  natoral  sensi- 
bility, and  long  experience  and  refleotioo,  to 
peroeive  all  b^uties  that  really  exist,  as  well 
as  to  settle  the  relative  value  and  importance 
of  ail  the  different  sorts  of  beauty  ^— they  are 
in  that  very  state,  in  short,  to  wnich  all  ^^hu 
sre  in  any  degree  capable  of  tasting  those  re- 
fined pieasares  would  certainly  arrive,  if  their 
sensibility  were  increased,  and  their  experi- 
ence and  reflection  enlarged.  It  is  diificult, 
therefore,  in  following  oat  the  ordinary  analo- 
gs of  hnguage,  to  avoid  considering  them  as 
m  the  ri^ht,  and  calling  their  taste  the  true 
Mid  the  pst  one ;  when  it  appears  that  it  is 
■Qch  as  18  aniformly  produced  by  the  coltiva- 
lion  of  those  facaibes  upon  whiohall  our  per- 
-eplHM  of  taste  so  obrMsly  depend. 


It  is  to  be  considered  also,  that  though  <t  b»9 
the  end  of  poetry  to  please,  one  of  the  parlie* 
whose  pleasure,  and  whose  notions  of  excel- 
lence, will  always  be  primarily  consulted  in 
its  composition,  is  the  poet  himself:  and  as  he 
must  necessarily  be  more  cultivated  than  the 
great  body  of  his  readers,  the  presumption  is^ 
that  he  will  always  belong,  comparatively 
«^,,«v;««  to  ij^e  class  of  good  judges,  and  en- 


deavour, consequently,  to  produce  that  sort  of 
excellence  which  is  likelv  lo  meet  with  tlieir 
approbation.  When  authors,  therefore,  and 
those  of  whose  suffrages  authors  are  most 
ambitious,  thus  conspire  to  fix  upon  the  same 
standard  of  what  is  good  in  taste  and  compo- 
sition, it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  should  come  to 
bear  this  name  in  society,  in  preference  lo 
what  might  afford  more  pleasure  lo  individuals 
of  less  influence.  Besides  all  this,  it  is  ol>- 
vious  that  it  must  be  infinitely  more  difficult 
to  produce  anv  thing  conformable  to  this  ex- 
alted standara,  than  merely  to  fall  in  with  the 
current  of  popular  taste.  To  attain  the  former 
object,  it  IS  necessary,  for  the  most  part,  Uj 
understand  thoroughly  all  the  feelings  and 
associations  that  are  modified  or  created  by 
cultivation : — To  accomplish  the  latter,  it  will 
often  be  sufficient  merely  lo  have  observed 
the  course  of  familiar  preferences.  Success, 
however,  is  rare,  in  proportion  as  it  is  difficult ; 
and  it  is  needless  to  say,  what  a  vast  addition 
rarity  makes  to  value, — or  how  exactly  our 
admi cation  at  success  is  proportioned  to  our 
sense  of  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking. 

Such  seem  to  be  tne  most  general  and  im- 
mediate causes  of  the  apparent  paradox,  of 
reckoning  that  which  pleases  the  greatest 
number  as  inferior  to  that  which  pleases  the 
few ;  and  such  the  leading  grounds  for  fixing 
the  standard  of  excellence,  in  a  question  of 
mere  feeling  and  fi;ratification,  by  a  different 
rule  than  that  of  the  quantity  of  gratification 
produced.    With  regard  to  some  of  the  fine 


arts — for  the  distinction  between  popular  and 
actual  merit  obtains  in  them  all — there  are  no 
other  reasons,  perhaps,  to  be  assigned ;  and, 
ID  Mt»ie  for  example,  when  we  have  said  ihat 
it  is  the  authority  of  those  who  are  best  quali- 
fied by  nature  and  study,  and  the  diffitMlf^ 
and  rarity  of  the  attainment,  that  entitles  cer- 
tain exquisite  performanees  to  rank  higher 
than  oth^  that  give  fa»more  general  delight^ 
we  have  probably  said  all  that  can  be  said  in 
explanation  of  this  mode  of  speaking  and 
judging.  In  poetry,  however,  and  in  some 
other  departmmts,  this  familiar,  though  some* 
what  extmoidinary  rale  of  estimation,  is  justi- 
fied by  other  eonsiderations. 

As  it  ia  the  oultivation  of  natural  and  per- 
haps universal  eapaoities,  that  prodooee  that 
refined  taate  vhicdi  takes  away  our  pleasure 
in  vulgar  exceil^aoe,  so,  it  is  to  be  oonaideredi 
that  there  is  an  universal  tendency  to  the  prc» 
pagation  of  such  a  taste ;  and  that,  in  timet 
tuleiably  favourable  to  human  happiuessj 
there  is  a  continual  process  and  improvement 
in  this,  aa  in  the  other  faculties  of  nations  and 
hu^  assemblages  of  men.  The  number  oC 
intelligent  judges  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  peipeioaiiy  oti  the  increase.    The  itiner 
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fiirale,  to  which  the  poet  deQghts  ohieAjr  to 
pitch  his  voice,  is  perpetoalljr  enlamixig;  and, 
Moking  to  that  great  futarity  to  whidi  hia  am- 
bitkm  ia  oonctantl  j  directed,  it  may  be  found} 
that  the  moat  refined  style  of  compoaition  to 
which  he  caa  attain,  will  be,  at  the  laat,  the 
moat  ejctensiTely  and  peimaaently  popular. 
This  holds  true,  we  think,  with  regani  to  ail 
the  productions  of  art  that  are  open  to  the 
inspection  of  any  considerable  part  of  the 
community:  bu^  with  regard  to  poetry  in 
particular,  tnere  is  one  circumstance  to  be  at- 
tended to,  that  renden  this  oonclosk>n  pecii- 
liarly  safe,  and  goea  far  indeed  to  reconcile 
the  taste  of  the  multitude  with  that  of  more 
OQltiyated  judges. 

As  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  that  mere 
cultivation  should  either  absolutely  create  or 
utterly  destroy  any  natural  capacity  of  enjoy- 
ment, it  is  not  easy  to  suppose,  that  the  qua!- 
Jtiea  which  delight  the  uninstructed  should 
be  subsiantidly  different  from  those  which 
^ive  pleasure  to  the  enlightened.  They  may 
be  arranged  according  to  a  different  soUe, — 
and  certain  shades  and  accompaniments  may 
be  more  or  less  indispensable ;  but  the  quali- 
ties in  a  poem  that  give  most  pleasure  to  the 
refined  and  fastidious  critic,  are  In  mbslaiice, 
we  believe^  the  very  same  that  delight  the 
most  injudicious  of  its  admirers: — and  the 
very  wide  difference  which  exists  between 
their  usual  estimates,  may  bo  in  a  great  de- 
gree accounted  for.  oy  considenng,  that  the 
One  judffes  absolutely,  and  the  other  rehttively 
— ^tfaiat  the  one  attends  only  to  the  intrinsic 
qualities  of  the  work,  while  the  other  refers 
more  immediately  to  the  merit  of  the  author. 
The  most  popular  passages  in  popular  poetnr. 
are  in  fact,  for  the  most  part,  very  beautiful 
and  striking;  yet  they  are  very  often  such 
passages  as  could  never  be  ventured  on  by 
any  writer  who  aimed  at  the  praise  of  the 
judicious;  and  this,  for  the  obvious- reason, 
that  they  are  trite  and  hackneyed, — that  thev 
have  been  repeated  till  they  luive  lost  all 
grace  and  propriety, — and,  instead  of  ezaltiitf 
the  imagination  by  the  impression  of  originu 
genius  or  creative  fancy,  only  nauseate  and 
offend,  by  the  association  of  paltrv  plagiarism 
and  impudent  inanity.  It  is  only,  however, 
on  those  who  have  r<»d  and  remembered  the 
original  passages,  and  their  better  imitationsi 
that  this  effect  is  produced.  To  the  ijpiorant 
and  the  careless,  the  twentieth  imitation  has 
all  the  charm  of  an  original;  and  that  which 
oppresses  the  more  experienced  reader  with 
weariness  and  disgust,  rouses  them  with  all 
the  fiNrce  and  vivacity  of  novelty.  It  is  not 
then,  because  the  ornaments  of  popular  poetry 
are  deficient  in  intrinsic  worth  and  beauty, 
that  they  are  lighted  by  the  critical  reader, 
but  because  he  at  once  recognises  them  to  be 
stolen,  and  perceives  that  they  are  arTan|[ed 
without  taste  or  congruitv.  -  In  his  indignation 
at  the  dishonesty,  and  nis  contempt  for  the 
poverty  of  the  collector,  he  overlooks  alto- 
fsther  the  value  of  what  he  has  colleoted,  or 
remembers  it  only  as  an  aggravation  of  his 
sffence, — asoonvertina  larceny  into  saerileffs, 
sod  adding  the  gailt  of  piofuialioa  lolheMUy , 
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of  unsuitable  finerjT*  These  are  other  featurei^ 
no  doubt,  that  distinguish  the  idols  of  vulgar 
admiration  from  the  beautiful  exemplan  of 
pure  taste;  but  this  is  so  much  the  most  ohar« 
acteristic  and  remarkable,  that  we  know  bo 
way  in  which  we  could  so  shortly  describe  the 
poetry  that  pleases  the  multitude^  and  die* 
pleases  the  select  few,  as  by  saying  that  it 
ccMMisted  of  all  the  most  known  s^  most 
brilliant  narts  of  the  most  celebrated  authors, 
—of  a  splendid  and  unmeaning  accumulation 
of  those  images  and  phrases  which  had  knf 
chaimed  every  reader  in  the  works  of  their 
original  inventora. 

The  justice  of  these  remarks  will  probably 
be  at  once  admitted  by  all  who  have  attended 
to  the  history  and  eilects  of  what  may  be 
called  PoeticM  diction  in  general,  or  even  of 
such  particular  phrases  and  epithets  as  have 
been  mdebted  to  their  beauty  for  too  ^reat  a 
notoriety.  Our  associations  with  all  this  class 
of  expressions,  which  have  become  trite  Miljr 
in  consequence  of  their  intrinsic  excellence, 
now  suggfest  to  us  no  ideas  but  those  or 
schoolboy  imbecility  and  childish  affectation. 
We  look  upon  them  merely  as  the  common, 
hired,  and  tawdry  trappings  of  all  who  wish 
t&'piM ee, -fw- tht  h^vr,  thi  ni*^*'^"**"**!**  ^^Ht. 
of  poetry;  and,  insteacTof  receiving  from  them 
any  kind  of  delight  or  emotion^  do  not  even 
distinguish  or  attend  to  the  signification  of 
the  words  of  which  they  consist.  The  ear  is 
so  palled  with  their  repetition,  and  so  accua* 
tomed  to  meet  with  thiem  as  the  habitual  ex- 
pletives of  the  lowest  class  of  versifiers,  that 
they  come  at  last  to  pass  over  it  without  ex* 
citing  any  sort  of  conception  whatever,  and 
are  not  even  so  much  attended  to  as  to  expose 
their  most  gross  incoherence  or  inconsistener 
to  detection.  It  is  of  this  quality  that  Swift 
has  availed  himself  in  so  remarkable  a  man- 
ner, in  his  famous  "Song  by  a  person  of 
qualify,''  which  consists  entirely  in  a  selection 
of  some  of  the  most  trite  and  well-sounding 
phrases  and  epithets  in  the  poetical  lexicon 
of  the  time,  strung  together  without  any  kind 
of  meaning  or  consistency,  and  yet  so  dis- 
posed, as  to  have  been  perused,  perhaps  by 
one  half  of  their  readers,  without  any  suspi- 
cion of  the  deception.  Most  of  those  phrases, 
however,  which  had  thus  become  sicken in|^ 
and  almost  insignificant,  to  the  intelligent 
readen  of  poetry  in  the  aays  of  Queen  Anne^ 
are  in  themselTcs  beautiful  and  expressive, 
and,  BO  doubt,  retain  much  of  their  native 
grace  in  those  ears  that  have  not  been  alien- 
ated by  their  repetition. 

But  it  is  not  merely  from  the  use  of  much 
excellent  diction,  ^hat  a  modem  poet  is  thus 
debarred  by  the  lavishness  of  his  predecessora. 
There  is  a  certain  range  of  subjects  and  char- 
acters, and  a  certain  manner  and  tone,  which 
were  probably,  in  their  origin,  as  graceful  and 
attractive,  which  have  been  proscribed  by  tiie 
same  dread  of  imitation.  It  would  be  toe 
long  to  enter,  in  this  place,  into  any  detailed 
examinaticHi  of  the  peculiarities— onginating 
chiefly  in  this  source— which  distinguish  an- 
cient from  modem  poetry.  It  may  be  enough 
jnst  te  remark^  that,  as  the  elemeBta  of  poel^ 
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ioftl  emotion  are  neoefMsarily  limited,  so  it  was 
natural  for  those  who  first  sought  to  excite  it, 
to  avail  themselves  of  those  subjects,  situa- 
tions, and  images,  that  were  most  obviously 
calculated  to  produce  that  effect ;  and  to  assist 
them  by  the  use  of  all  those  aggravating  cir- 
cumstances that  most  readily  occurred  as 
likely  to  heighten  their  operation.  In  this 
way,  they  may  be  said  to  have  cot  possession 
of  all  the  choice  materials  of  their  art;  and, 
working  without  fear  of  comparisons,  fell 
naturally  into  a  free  and  graceful  style  of 
execution,  at  the  same  time  that  the  profusion 
of  thoir  resources  made  them  somevt-hat  care- 
less and  Jnexpert  in  their  application.  After- 
poets  were  in  a  very  different  situation.  They 
could  neither  take  the  most  natural  and  gene- 
ral topics  of  interest,  nor  treat  them  with  the 
ease  aial  indifference  of  those  who  had  the 
whole  store  at  their  command — because  this 
was  precisely  what  hail  been  already  done  by 
those  who  Imd  gone  before  them :  And  they 
were  therefore  put  upon  various  expedients 
for  attaining  their  object,  and  yet  preserving 
their  claim  to  orijjinality.  Some  of  them  ac- 
coi 'iii'jlv  set  themselves  to  observe  and  tle- 
lineate  t)oih  characters  and  exlenial  objects 
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others  to  analyse  more  carefully  the  mtnglins 
passions  of  the  heart,  and  to  feed  and  cherish 
a  more  limited  train  of  emotion,  through  a 
longer  and  more  artful  succession  of  incidents, 
—while  a  third  sort  distorted  both  nature  ana 
passion,  according  to  some  fantastical  theory 
of  their  own ;  or  took  such  a  narrow  comer 
of  each,  and  dissected  it  with  such  curious 
and  microscopic  accuracy,  that  its  original 
form  was  no  longer  discernible  by  the  eyes 
of  the  uninstructed.  In  this  way  we  thmk 
that  modern  poetry  has  both  been  enriched 
w*ith  more  exquisite  pictures,  and  deeper  and 
more  sustained  strains  of  pathetic,  than  were 
kno\m  to  the  less  elaborate  artists  of  antiquity : 
at  the  same  time  that  it  has  been  defaceii 
with  more  affectation,  and  loaded  with  far 
more  intricacy.  But  whether  they  failed  or 
succeeded, — and  whether  they  distinguished 
themselves  from  their  predecessors  by  faults 
or  by  excellences,  the  later  poets,  we  conceive, 
must  be  admitted  to  have  almost  always 
written  in  a  more  constrained  and  narrow 
manner  than  their  originals,  and  to  have  de- 
parted farther  from  what  ytrb  obvious,  easy, 
and  natural.  Modem  poetry,  in  this  respect, 
may  be  compared,  perhaps  without  any  great 
impropriety,  tomcKlem  sculpture.  It  is  greatly 
inferior  to  the  ancient  in  freedom,  grace,  anil 
simplicity;  but,  in  return,  it  frequently  pos- 
sesses a  more  decided  expression,  ana  more 
fine  finishing  of  less  suitable  embellishments. 
Whatever  may  be  gained  or  lost,  however, 
•  by  this  chanse  of  manner,  it  is  obvious,  that 
poetry  must  oecome  less  popular  by  means 
of  it :  For  the  most  natural  and  obvious  man- 
ner, is  always  the  most  taking; — and  what- 
erer  costs  the  author  much  pains  and  labour, 
is  usually  found  to  require  a  corresponding 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  reader, — ^which  all 
teaders  are  not  disposed  to  make.  That  they 
who  seek  to  be  ori^nal  by  means  of  affectar 


tion,  shoDld  reroh  Kore  hy  tbeir  iHeetiiticM? 
than  they  attract  by  their  originaLty,  ]»  just 
and  natural ;  but  even  the  nobler  devices  that 
win  the  suffrages  of  the  judicious  by  their  in- 
trinsic beauty,  as  well  as  their  novelty,  are 
apt  to  repel  the  multitude,  and  to  obstnust 
the  popularity  of  some  of  tne  roost  exqoisit* 
productions  of  genius.  The  beautiful  but  m i- 
nute  delineations  of  such  admirable  observers 
as  Crabbe  or  Cowper,  are  apt  to  appear  tedioos 
to  those  who  take  little  interest  in  their  sub- 
jects, and  have  no  concern  about  their  art ; — 
and  the  refined,  deep,  and  sustained  pathetio 
of  Campbell,  is  still  more  apt  to  be  mistaken 
for  monotonv  and  lancuor  by  those  who  are 
either  devoid  of  sensibility,  or  impatient  of 

3uiet  reflection.  The  most  popular  style  un- 
oubtedly  is  that  which  has  great  variety  and 
brilliancy,  rather  than  exquisite  finish  m  its 
images  and  descriptions;  and  which. touches 
lightly  on  many  passions,  without  raising  any 
so  high  as  to  transcend  the  comprehension  of 
ordinary  mortals — or  dwelling  on  it  so  long  as 
to  exhaust  their  patience. 

Whether  Mr.  Scott  holds  ihe  same  opinion 
with  us  upon  these  matter?,  and  has  inteution- 
SLVry  conformed  his  practice  to  this  theory,— or 
'".vuci;;*  iiitr  ]>t*t'Uiiariiief»  in  his  compositions 
have  been  nrodoced  merely  by  following  out 
the  natural  cent  of  his  genius,  we  do  not  pre- 
sume to  determine:  But,  that  he  has  actually 
made  use  of  all  our  recipes  for  popularity,  we 
think  very  evident ;  and  conceive,  that,  few 
things  are  more  curious  than  the  singular  skilL 
or  good  fortune,  with  which  he  has  reconciled 
his  claims  on  the  favour  of  the  multitude,  with 
his  pretensions  to  more  select  admiration. 
Confident  in  the  force  and  originality  of  his 
own  genius,  he  has  not  been  afraid  to  avail 
himself  Of  common-places  both  of  diction  and 
of  sentiment,  whenever  they  appeared  to  be 
beautiful  or  impressive. — ^using  them,  how- 
ever, at  all  times,  with  the  skill  and  spirit  of 
an  inventor;  and,  quite  certain  that  he  could 
not  be  mistaken  foraplagiarist  or  imitator,  he 
has  made  free  use  ot  that  great  treasury  of 
characters,  images,  and  expressions  wnicb 
had  been  accumulated  by  the  most  celebrated 
of  his  predecessors, — at  the  same  time  that 
the  rapidity  of  his  transitions,  the  novelty  of 
his  combinations,  and  the  spirit  and  variety 
of  his  own  thoughts  and  inventions,  show 
plainly  that  he  was  a  borrower  from  any  thing 
but  poverty,  and  took  only  what  he  would 
have  given  J  if  he  had  been  bom  in  an  earlier 
generation.  The  great  secret  of  his  popu- 
larity, however,  and  the  leading  characteristic 
of  his  poetrj',  appear  to  us  to  consist  evidently 
in  this,  that  he  has  made  more  use  of  common 
topics,  images,  and  expressions^  than  any  orig- 
inal poet  of  later  times;  and,  at  the  Fsme 
time,  displayed  more  genius  and  originality 
than  any  recent  author  who  has  woiked  in 
the  sa me  materials.  By  the  latter  pecu Itarity. 
he  has  entitled  himself  to  the  admiration  of 
every  description  of  readers ; — by  the  formef, 
he  is  recommended  in  an  especial  manner  to 
the  inexperienced — at  the  haisard  of  some  little 
offence  to  the  more  culrivated  and  fastidious. 
In  tke  choice  of  his  subjects^  for  exunple, 
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h«  does  not  attempt  to  interest  mevely  by  fine 
ohsarvation  or  pathetic  sentiment,  but  takes 
ihH  assistance  of  a  story,  and  enlists  the  read- 
er's curiosity  among  his  motives  for  attention. 
Then  his  characters  are  all  selected  from  the 
most  common  dramatis  persons  of  poetry ; — 
kings,  warriors,  knights,  outlaws  nuns,  min- 
strels, secluded  damsels,  wizaras,  ana  true 
lovers.  He  never  ventures  to  carry  us  into 
the  cottage  of  the  modem  peasant,  like  Crabbe 
or  Cowper  j  nor  into  the  bosom  of  domestic 
privacy^  like  Campbell ;  nor  among  creatures 
of  the  miagination,  like.  Southey  or  Darwin. 
Such  personages,  we  readily  admit,  are  not  in 
themselves  so  interesting  or  striking  as  those 
to  whom  Mr.  Scott  has  devoted  himself:  bnt 
they  are  far  less  familiar  in  poetry — ana  are 
therefore  more  likely,  perhaps,  to  engage  the 
attention  of  those  to  whom  poetry  is  familiar. 
In  the  management  of  the  passions,  asain,  Mr. 
Scott  appears  to  us  to  have  pursued  the  same 
popular,  and  comparatively  easy  course.  He 
has  raised  all  the  most  familiar  and  poetical 
emotions,  by  the  most  obvious  aggravations^ 
and  in  the  most  compendious  and  judicious 
ways.  He  has  dazzled  the  reader  with  the 
splendour,  and  even  warmed  him  with  the 
transient  neat  of  various  affections:  bnt  he 
has  nowhere  fairly  kindled  him  witn  enthu- 
siasm, or  melted  him  into  tenderness.  Writ- 
ing for  the  world  at  large,  he  has  wisely  ab- 
stained from  attempting  to  raise  any  passion 
to  a  height  to  whicn  worldly  people  could  not 
be  transported:  and  contented  himself  with 
giving  his  reaaer  the  chance  of  feeling,  as  a 
k-ave,  kind,  and  affectionate  gentleman  must 
often  feel  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  exist- 
ence, without  trying  to  breathe  into  him  either 
that  lofty  enthusiasm  which  disdains  the  or- 
dinary business  and  amusements  of  life,  or 
that  quiet  and  deep  sensibility  w^hich  unfits 
for  most  of  its  pursuits.  With  regard  to  dic- 
tion and  imagery,  too,  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
Mr.  Scott  has  not  aimed  at  writing  either  in  a 
very  pure  or  a  very  consistent  style.  He 
seems  to  have  been  anxious  only  to  strike, 
and  to  be  easily  and  universally  understood; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  to  have  culled  the  most 
glittering  and  conspicuous  expressions  of  the 
most  j^pular  authors,  and  to  luive  interwoven 
them  m  splendid  confusion  with  his  own  ner- 
vous diction  and  irregular  versification.  In- 
different whether  he  coins  or  borrows,  and 
drawing  with  equal  freedom  on  his  memoir 
and  his  imagination,  he  goes  boldly  forwara, 
in  full  reliance  on  a  never-failing  abundance ; 
and  dazzles,  with  his  richness  and  variety, 
even  those  who  are  most  apt  to  be  offended 
with  his  glare  and  irregularity.  There  is 
nothing,  in  Mr.  Scott,  of  the  severe  and  ma- 
jestic style  of  Milton-^or  of  the  terse  and 
fine  composition  of  Pope— or  of  the  elaborate 
elegance  and  melody  of  Campbell— or  even 
of  the  flowing  and  redundant  diction  of 
Southey. — ^But  there  is  a  medley  of  bright 
images  and  fflowing  words,  eel  carelessly  and 
loosely  together — a  diction,  tinged  successive- 
ly with  the  careless  richness  of  Shakespeare, 
tlie  harshness  and  antique  simplicity  of  the 
old  romances^  the  homeliness  of  vulgar  bal- 


lads and  anecdotes^  aad  tlie  sentimental  glittei 
of  the  most  modem  poetry, — ^passing  from 
the  borders  of  the  ludicrous  to  those  of  the 
sublime— alternately  minute  and  eneigetic— 
sometimes  artificial,  and  frequently  negligent 
— ^but  always  full  of  spirit  and  vivacity, — 
abounding  in  images  that  are  striking,  at  first 
sight,  to  minds  of  every  contexture — and 
never  expressinff  a  sentiment  which  it  can 
cost  the  most  ordinary  reader  any  exertion  to 
comprehend. 

Such  seem  to  be  the  leading  qualities  that 
have  contributed  to  Mr.  Scott's  popularity: 
and  as  some  of  them  are  obviously  of  a  kind 
to  diminish  his  merit  in  the  eyes  of  more 
fastidious  judges,  it  is  but  fair  to  complete 
this  view  of  his  peculiarities  by  a  hasty  no- 
tice of  such  of  them  as  entitle  him  to  unquali- 
fied admiration; — and  here  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  with  that  vivifying  spirit  of 
strength  and  animation  which  pervades  all 
the  inequalities  of  hie  composition,  and  keeps 
constantly  on  the  mind  of  the  reauer  the  im- 
pression of  great  power,  spirit  and  intrepidity. 
There  is  nothing  cold,  creeping,  or  feenle,  in 
all  Mr.  Scott's  poetrvj — ^no  laborious  littlenesa^i 
or  puling  classical  aliectation.  He  has  his  fail- 
ures, indeed,  like  other  people ;  but  he  aJways 
attenipts  vi^rously :  And  never  fails  in  his  im- 
mediate object,  without  accomplishing  some- 
thing far  beyond  the  reach  of  an  ordinary 
writer.  Even  when  he  wanders  from  the 
paths  of  pure  taste,  he  leaves  behind  him  the 
footsteps  of  a  powerful  genius:  and  moulds 
the  most  humble  of  his  materials  into  a  fomi 
worthy  of  a  nobler  substance.  Allied  to  this 
inherent  vigour  and  animation^  and  in  a  great 
degree  denved  from  it.  is  that  air  of  facility 
and  freedom  which  ados  so  peculiar  3.  grace 
to  most  of  Ml.  Scott's  compositions,  lliere 
is  certainly  no  living  poet  whose  works  seem 
to  come  from  him  with  so  much  ease,  or  who 
so  seldom  appears  to  labour,  even  in  the  most 
burdensome  parts  of  his  performance.  He 
seems,  indeea.  never  to  think  either  of  himp 
self  or  his  reaaer,  but  to  be  completely  identi- 
fied and  lost  in  ike  personages  with  whom  he 
is  occupied ;  and  the  attention  of  the  reader 
is  consequently  either  transferred,  unbroken, 
to  their  adventures,  or,  if  it  glance  back  for  a 
momept  to  the  author,  it  is  only  to  think  how 
much  more  might  be  done,  by  putting  forth 
that  strength  at  full,  which  has,  without  ef- 
fort, accomplished  so  many  wonders.  It  is 
owing  partly  to  these  qualities,  and  partly  to 
the  great  variety  of  his  style,  that  Mr.  &ott# 
is  much  less  frequently  tedious  than  any  other 
bulky  poet  with  whom  we  are  acquainted. 
Els  store  of  images  is  so  copious,  that  he 
never  dwells  upon  one  long  enougn  to  pro- 
duce weariness  in  the  reader;  and,  even 
where  he  deals  in  borrowed  or  in  tawdry 
wares,  the  rapidit}^  of  his  transitions,  and  the 
transient  glance  with  which  he  is  satisfied  as 
to  each,  leave  the  critic  no  time  to  be  offend-, 
ed,  and  hurry  him  forward,  alon£[  with  the 
multitude,  enchanted  with  the  brilliancy  of 
the  exhibition.  Thus,  the  very  frequency  of 
his  deviations  from  pure  taste,  comes,  in  some 
sort,  to  constitute  their  apology;  and  the  pn? 
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fihsion  and  Tniiet^  of  his  ftraito  tp  idfbfd  a 
pkt>of  of  his  genius. 

These,  we  think,  are  the  general  charader- 
irtics  of  Mr.  Scott's  poetry.  Among  his  minor 
peculiarities,  we  might  notice  his  singular 
talent  for  description,  and  especially  for  the 
description  of  scenes  aboanding  in  modenat 
astion  of  any  kind.  In  this  department  in- 
deed, we  conceive  him  to  be  almost  without 
a  rival,  either  among  modem  or  ancient  poets; 
and  the  character  and  process  of  his  de8cri|>- 
tions  are  as  extraordinary  as  their  effect  is 
astonishing.  He  places  before  the  eyes  of 
his  readers  a  more  distinct  and  complete  pic- 
ture, perhaps,  than  any  other  artist  ever  pre- 
sented by  mere  words;  and  yet  he  does  not 
(like  Craobe)  enumerate  all  the  visible  parts 
of  the  subjects  with  any  degree  of  minute- 
ness, nor  confine  himself,  by  any  means,  to 
what  is  visible.  The  singular  merit  of  his 
dehneations,  on  the  contrary,  consists  in  this, 
that,  with  a  few  bold  and  abrupt  strokes,  he 
finishes  a  most  spirited  ontline,--^an<f  then  in- 
stantly kindles  it  by  the  sudden  light  and  co- 
lour of  some  moral  affection.  There  are  none 
of  his  fine  descriptions,  accordingly,  which  do 
not  derive  a  great  part  of  their  cleanoess  and 
picturesque  effect,  as  well  as  their  interest, 
from  the  quantity  of  character  and  moral  ex- 
pression which  is  thus  blended  with  their  de- 
tails, and  which,  so  far  from  interrupting  the 
conception  of  the  external  object,  very  power- 
fully stimulate  the  fancy  of  tne  reader  to 
complete  it ;  and  give  a  grace  and  a  spirit  to 
the  whole  representation,  of  which  we  do  not 
know  where  to  look  for  any  other  example. 

Another  very  striking  peculiarity  in  Mr, 
Scott's  poetry,  is  the  air  of  freedom  and  na- 
ture wmch  he  has  contrived  to  impart  to  most 
of  his  distinguished  characters:  and  with 
which  no  poet  more  modem  than  Shakespeare 
has  ventured  to  represent  personages  of  such 
dignity.  We  do  not  allude  here  merely  to  the 
genuine  familiarity  and  homeliness  of  many 
of  his  scenes  and  dialogues,  but  to  that  air  of 
gaiety  and  playfulness  in  which  persons  of 
high  rank  seem,  from  time  immemorial,  to 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  array,  not  their 
courtesy  only,  but  their  generosity  and  their 
hostility.  This  tone  of  good  society,  Mr. 
Scott  has  shed  over  his  higner  characters  with 
great  srace  and  effect ;  and  has,  in  this  way, 
not  only  made  his  representations  much  more 
faithful  and  true  to  nature,  but  has  very  agree- 
ably relieved  the  monotony  of  that  tragic  so- 
lemnity which  ordinary  writers  appear  to  think 
indispensable  to  the  dignity  of  poetical  heroes 
and  neroines.  We  are  not  sure,  however, 
whether  he  has  not  occasionaUy  exceeded  a 
little  in  the  use  of  this  ornament;  and  given, 
now  and  then,  too  coquettish  and  trifling  a  tone 
to  discussions  of  weight  and  moment. 

Mr.  Scott  has  many  other  characteristic  ex- 
cellences:— But  we  have  already  detained 
our  readers  too  long  with  this  imperfect  sketch 
of  his  poetical  character,  and  must  proceed, 
without  further  delay,  to  give  them  some  ac- 
count of  the  work  which  is  now  before  us. 
Of  this,  upon  tte  whole,  we  are  inclined  to 
iJDDk  more  highly  dian  of  eitlier  of  his  former 


l^hlioatioDa.  We  are  more  mre.  mmtret^ 
that  it  has  fewer  faults,  than  that  it  nas  greater 
beauties;  and  as  its  fcieauties  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  those  with  which  the  public 
has  already  been  made  familiar  in  those  cele- 
brated works,  we  should  not  be  surprised  if 
its  popularity  were  less  splendid  and  remark* 
able.  For  our  own  parts,  however,  we  are  of 
opinion,  that  it  will  be  oftener  read  hereafter 
tnan  either  of  them ;  and,  that,  if  it  liad  ap- 
peared first  in  the  series  their  reception  would 
nave  been  less  favourable  than  that  which  it 
has  experienced.  It  is  more  polished  in  its 
diction,  and  more  regular  in  its  versification ; 
the  story  is  constructed  with  infinitely  more 
dciii  and  address ;  there  is  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  pleasing  and  tender  passages,  with 
much  less  antiquarian  detail ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  a  lai^r  variety  of  characters,  more 
artfully  and  judiciously  contrasted.  There  is 
nothing  so  fine,  perhaps,  as  the  battle  in  Mar- 
mion — or  so  picturesque  as  some  of  the  scat- 
tered sketches  in  the  Lay;  but  there  is  a 
richness  and  a  spirit  in  the  whole  piece,  which 
does  not  pervade  either  of  these  poems — a 
profusion  of  incident,  and  a  shifting  orilliancy 
of  colouring,  that  reminds  us  of  the  witchery 
of  ^riosto — and  a  constant  elasticity,  and  oc- 
casional energy,  which  seem  to  belong  more 
peculiarly  to  the  author  now  before  us. 

It  may  appear  superfluous,  perhaps,  for  us 
to  present  our  readers  with  any  analysis  of  a 
work,  which  is  probably,  by  this  time,  in  the 
hands  of  as  many  persons  as  are  likely  to  see 
our  account  of  it.  As  these,  however^  may 
not  be  the  same  persons,  and  as,  without 
making  some  such  abstract,  we;  could  not 
easily  reiider  the  few  remarks  we  have  to 
offer  intelligible,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
beginning  with  a  short  summary  of  the  fable. 

The  first  canto,  which  is  entitled  The  Chase, 
begins  with  a  pretty  long  description  of  a  stag- 
hunt  in  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire.  As  the 
chase  lengthens,  the  sportsmen  drop  off;  till 
at  last  the  foremost  huntsman  is  left  alone ; 
and  his  horse,  overcome  with  fatigue,  stum- 
bles, and  dies  in  a  rocky  valley.  The  ad- 
venturer pursues  a  little  wild  patn,  through  a 
deep  ravine  j  and  at  last,  climbing  up  a  craggy 
eminence,  discovers,  by  the  light  of^lhe  even- 
ing sup.  Loch  Katrine,  with  all  its  woody 
islands  and  rocky  shores,  spread  out  in  glory 
before  him.  After  gazing  with  admiration  on 
this  beautiful  scene,  which  is  described  with 
greater  spirit  than  accuracy,  the  huntsman 
winds  his  hom,  in  the  hope  of  being  heard 
by  some  of  his  attendants ;  and  sees,  to  his 
infinite  surprise,  a  little  skiff,  guided  by  a 
lovely  woman,  glide  from  beneath  the  trees 
that  overhang  the  water,  and  approach  the 
shore  at  his  feet.  The  lady  calls  to  ner  father; 
and,  upon  the  stranger's  approach,  pushes  her 
shallop  from  the  shore  in  alarm.  After  hold- 
ing a  short  parley  with  him,  however,  from 
the  water^  she  ta&es  him  into  the  boat,  and 
carries  him  to  a  woody  island;  where  she 
leads  him  into  a  sort  of  sylvan  mansion,  rude- 
ly constructed  of  trunks  of  trees,  mot^  and 
toatch,  and  hung  round,  within,  with  trophies 
of  war,  and  of  the  chase.    An  elderly  lady  is 
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iatmdoeed  «t  rapper ;  and  ^  t^rtrnger,  after 
(liaelosins^  himself  to  be  ^  James  FitK-Jamea, 
the  knight  of  Snowdonn,"  tries  in  yain  to  dis- 
cover the  name  and  history  of  the  ladies, 
whose  manneni  discorer  them  to  be  of  high 
rank  and  quality.  He  then  retires  to  sleep, 
and  is  disturbed  with  distressful  Tistons — 
rises  and  tranquillises  himself,  by  looking  ont 
on  the  lovely  moonlight  landscape—says  his 
prayers,  and  sleeps  till  the  heatncock  erows 
on  the  mountains  behind  him: — ^And  thus 
<doses  the  first  canto. 

The  second  opens  with  a  fine  picture  of  the 
aged  harper,  Alian-bane,  sitting  on  the  island 
beach  With  the  damsel,  watching  the  skiff 
which  carries  the  stranger  back  again  to  land. 
The  minstrel  sings  a  sweet  song;  and  a  oon- 
Tersation  ensues,  from  which  the  reader  gath* 
ers,  that  the  lady  is  a  daughter  of  the  muse 
of  Douslas,  and  that  her  father,  haying  been 
exiled  by  royal  displeasure  from  the  court, 
had  been  fain  to  accept  of  this  asylum  from 
Sir  Roderick  Dhu,  a  Highland  chieftaiii.  who 
had  long  been  outlawed  for  deeds  of  blood, 
but  still  maintained  his  feudal  sovereignty  in 
the  fastnesses  of  his  native  mountains.  It 
appears  also,  that  this  dark  chief  is  in  love 
with  his  fair  protegee  ;  but  that  her  affections 
are  engaged  to  Alalcolm  Grssme,  a  younger 
and  more  amiable  mountaineer,  the  companion 
and  guide  of  her  father  in  his  hunting  excur- 
sions. As  they  are  engaged  in  this  discourse, 
the  sound  of  distant  musie  is  heard  on  the 
lake ;  and  the  barges  of  Sir  Roderick  are  dis- 
covered, proceeding  in  triumph  to  the  island. 
Her  mother  calls  Ellen  to  go  down  with  her 
to  receive  htm )  but  she,  hearing  her  father's 
horn  at  that  instant  on  the  opposite  shore, 
flies  to  meet  him  and  Malcolm  Grseme^  who 
IS  received  with  cold  and  stately  civility  by 
the  lord  of  the  isle.  After  some  time,  Sir 
Roderick  informs  the  Douglas,  that  his  retreat 
has  been  discovered  by  me  royal  s^nes,  and 
that  he  has  great  reason  to  believe  that  the 
King  (James  V.),  who,  under  pretence  of  hunt- 
ing, nkd  assembled  a  large  force  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, was  bent  upon  their  destruction. 
He  then  proposes,  somewhat  impetuously, 
that  they  should  unite  their  fortunes  indis- 
solablv  by  his  marriage  \^nth  Ellen,  and  rouse 
the  whole  Western  Highlands  to  repress  the 
invasion.  The  Douglas,  with  many  expres- 
sions of  gratitude,  declines  both  the  war  and 
the  alliance ;  and,  intimating  that  his  daughter 
has  repugnances  which  she  cannot  overcome. 


and  that  he,  though  unc 


'  used  by  his 


sovereign,  will  never  lift  his  arm  against  him, 
declares  that  he  will  retire  to  a  cave  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  till  the  issue  of  the 
threat  is  seen.  The  strong  heart  of  Roderick 
is  wrung  with  a^ny  at  this  rejection  \  and, 
when  Malcolm  advances  to  offer  his  services, 
as  Ellen  rises  to  retire,  he  pushes  him  violent- 
ly back — ^and  a  scuffle  ensues,  of  no  very  dig- 
nified character,  which  is  with  diflUcultv  ap- 
peased by  the  giant  arm  of  Douglas.  Malcolm 
dien  withdraws  in  proud  resentment;  and. 
refusing  to  be  indebted  to  the  surly  chiei 
even  for  the  use  of  his  boat,  plunges  mto  the 
waten  and  swims  over  by  moonligfat  to  the 


mamland: — ^And,  with  the  description  of  thtt 
feat,  the  second  canto  concludes. 

Tiie  third  canto,  which  is  entitled  <<The 
Crathering,''  opens  with  a  long  and  rather 
tedious  account  of  the  ceremonies  employed 
by  Sir  Roderick,  in  preparing  for  the  Fum- 
motting  or  gathering  of  His  clan.  TUs  is  ac- 
complished by  the  consecration  of  a  small 
wooden  cross^  which,  with  its  points  scorched 
and  dipped  m  blooct,  is  circulated  with  in- 
credible celerity  through  the  whole  territory 
of  the  chieftain.  The  eager  fidelity  witn. 
which  this  fatal  signal  is  hurried  on  and 
obe^ned,  is  represented  with  great  spirit  and 
felicity.  A  youth  starts  from  the  side  of  his 
father's  coffin,  to  bear  it  forward  \  and  having 
run  his  stage,  dehvera  it  into  the  hands  of  a 
young  bridegroom  returning  from  church; 
who  instantly  binds  his  plaid  around  him, 
and  rufi^es  onward  from  his  bride.  In  the 
mean  time,  Douglas  and  his  daughter  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  mountain  cave ;  and  Sir 
Roderick,  passing  near  their  retreat  in  his 
way  to  the  muster,  hears  Ellen's  voice  singl- 
ing her  evening  hymn  to  the  Virgin.  He  does 
not  dbtmde  on  her  devotions,  but  hurries  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous,  where  his  clan  re- 
ceive him  with  a  shout  of  acclamation,  and 
then  couch  on  the  bare  heath  for  the  nignt. — 
This  terminates  the  third  canto. 

"Hie  fourth  begins  with  more  incantations; 
Seme  absurd  axid  disgusting  ceremonies  are 
gone  through,  by  a  wnd  hermit  of  the  clan, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  issue  of  the  im- 
pending war  ;-~and  this  oracular  response  i$ 
obtain^ — "that  the  party  shall  prevail  which 
first  sheds  the  blood  of  its  adversary."  We 
are  then  introduced  to  the  minstrel  and  Ellen^ 
whom  he  strives  to  comfort  for  the  alarming 
disappearance  of  her  father,  by  singmg  a  lonjg 
fairy  ballad  to  her;  and  just  as  the  song  is 
ended,  the  knight  of  Snowdoun  again  appears 
before  her,  declares  his  love,  and  ui^s  her 
to  put  herself  under  his  protection.  Ellen, 
alarmed,  throws  herself  on  his  generosity— 
confesses  her  attachment  to  Graeme — and 
with  difficulty  prevails  on  him  to  seek  his 
own  safety  by  a  speedy  retreat  from  those 
dangerous  confines.  The  gallant  stranger  at 
last  complies;  but,  before  he  goes,  presents 
her  with  a  ring,  which  he  says  he  nad  re- 
ceived from  the  hand  of  King  James,  with  a 
promise  to  grant  any  boon  that  should  be 
asked  by  the  person  producing  it.  As  he  is 
pursuing  his  waj  through  the  wild,  his  sus- 
picions are  excited  by  the  conduct  of  his 
^ide,  and  confirmed  by  the  musical  wam- 
mgs  of  a  mad  woman,  who  sines  to  him  about 
the  toils  that  are  set,  and  the  knives  that  are 
whetted  against  him.  He  then  threatens  his 
false  guide,  who  discharges  an  arrow  at  him, 
which  kills  the  maniac.  The  knight  slajs  the 
mnrderei;  and  learning  from  the  expiring 
victim  that  her  brain  had  been  turned  by  the 
oruelty  of  Sir  Roderick,  he  vows  vengeance 
on  his  head ;  and  proceeds  with  grief  and  ap- 
prehension along  his  dangerous  way.  When 
chilled  with  the  midnight  cold,  and  exhausted 
with  want  and  fatigue,  he  suddenly  comes 
upon  a  chief  reposing  by  a  lonely  watdi^fire  { 
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wul,  though  chaUenged  in  the  name  of  Bod* 
erick  Dhu,  boldly  avows  himself  his  enemy. 
The  clansman,  however,  disdains  to  take  ad- 
vantage  of  a  wom-out  wanderer :  and  pledges 
himself  to  escort  him  safe  out  of  Sir  BodericSL's 
territory ;  after  which,  he  teJls  him  he  must 
answer  with  his  sword  for  the  defiance  he 
had  uttered. against  the  chieftain.  The  stran- 
ger accepts  his  courtesy  upon  those  chivalrous 
terms;  and  the  warriors  sup,  and  sleep  to- 
gether on  the  plaid  of  the  mountaineer. 

They  rouse  themselves  by  dawn,  at  the 
opening  of  the  fifth  canto,  entitled  ^The 
Combat,"  and  proceed  towards  the  Lowland 
frontier;  the  Highland  warrior  seeking,  by 
the  way,  at  once  to  vindicate  the  character 
of  Sir  Koderick,  and  to  justify  the  predatory 
habits  of  his  clan.  Fitz-James  expresses 
freely  his  detestation  of  both ;  and  tne  dis- 
pute ffrowing  warm,  he  saysj  that  never  lover 
longed  so  to  see  the  lady  of  his  hearty  as  he 
to  see  before  him  this  murderous  chief  and 
his  myrmidons.  <<Have  then  thy  wish!" 
answers  his  guide ;  and  giving  a  loud  whistle, 
a  whole  legion  of  armed  men  start  up  at 
once  from  their  mountain  ambush  in  the 
heath;  while  the  chief  turns  proudly,  and 
aays,  those  are  the  warriors  of  Clan-Alpine— 
and  "I  am  Roderick  Dhu!"— The  Lowland 
knight^  though  startled,  repeats  his  defiance ; 
and  Sir'Roderick,  re^^ecting  his  valour,  by  a 
signal  dismisses  his  men  to  their  oon<»ea]- 
ment,  and  assures  him  anew  of  his  safetj 
till  they  pass  his  frontier.  Arrived  on  this 
equal  ground,  the  chief  now  demands  satis- 
faction ;  and  forces  the  kniffht,  who  tries  all 
honourable  means  of  avoiding  the  combat 
with  so  generous  an  adversar}*,  to  stand  upon 
his  defence.  Roderick,  after  a  tough  combat, 
is  laid  wounded  on  the  ground;  and  Fitz- 
James,  sounding  his  bugle^  brings  four  squires 
to  his  side;  and  after  giving  the  wounded 
chief  into  their  charge,  gallops  rapidly  on 
towards  Stirling.  As  he  ascends  the  hill  to  the 
castle,  he  descries  the  giant  form  of  Douglas 
approaching  to  the  same  place;  and  the 
reader  is  tnen  told,  that  this  ffenerous  lord 
had  taken  the  resolution  of  delivering  him- 
self up  voluntarily,  with  a  view  to  save  Mai- 
colm  GroBm^  and  if  possible  Sir  Roderick 
also,  fjom  tne  impending  danger.  As  he 
draws  near  to  the  castle,  he  sees  the  King 
and  his  train  descending  to  grace  the  holyday 
sports  of  the  commonalty,  and  resolves  to 
mingle  in  them,  and  present  himself  to  the 
eye  of  his  alienated  sovereign  as  victor  in 
those  humbler  contentions.  He  wins  the 
prize  accordingly,  in  archery,  wrestling,  and 
pitching  the  bar :  and  receives  his  reward 
from  the  hand  ot  the  prince :  who  does  not 
oondescend  to  recognise  his  tormer  fiivcinrite 
by  one  glance  of  aSection.  Roused  at  last 
by  an  insult  from  one  of  the  royal  groonu,  he 
pioclaims  himself  aloud ;  isorder^  into  cus- 
tody by  the  King,  and  represses  a  tumult  of 
the  populace  which  is  excited  for  his  rescue. 
At  this  instant,  a  messenger  arrives  with 
tidings  of  an  approaching  b^tle  between  the 
dan  of  Roderick  and  the  King's  lieutenant, 
the  £arl  of  Mar,  and  is  ordered  back  to  pre- 


vent  the  combat,  br  aonoonoing  that  botk 
Sir  Roderick  and  Lord  Douglas  are  in  the 
hands  of  their  sovereign. 

The  sixth  and  last  canto,  entitled  <*  The 
Guard  Room,"  opens  with  a  very  animated 
description  of  the  motley  mercenaries  that 
formed  the  royal  guard,  as  they  appeared  at 
early  dawn,  after  a  nieht  of  stem  debauch. 
While  they  are  qnarrelline  and  sinsing,  the 
sentinels  introduce  an  old  minstrel  and  a 
veiled  maiden,  who  had  been  forwarded  by 
Mar  to  the  royal  presence ;  and  EUen,  disdo^ 
ing  her  countenance,  awes  the  ruffian  soldiery, 
into  respect  and  pity,  by  her  grace  and  liber- 
ality,   she  is  then  conducted  to  a  more  seemly 
waitiuff-place,  till  the  King  shouki  be  visible ; 
and  Allan-bane,  asking  to  be  taken  to  the 
prison  of  his  captive  lord,  is  led,  by  mistake,  to 
the  sick  chamber  of  Roderick  Dhu,  who  is 
dying  of  his  wounds  in  a  eloomy  apartment  of 
the  <»LStle..  The  high-souled  chieftain  inquires 
eageriy  after  the  fortunes  of  his  clan,   the 
Douglas,  and  Ellen;  and,  when  he  learns  that 
a  battle  has  been  fought  with  a  doubtful  suc- 
cess entreats  the  minstrel  to  sooth  his  parting 
spirit  with  a  description  of  it.  and  with  the 
victor  song  of  his  clan.     Allan-bane  com- 
plies^ and  the  battle  is  told  in  very  animated 
and  irregular  verse.     When  the  vehement 
strain  is  closed,  Roderick  is  found  cold ;  and 
Allan  mourns  him  in  a  pathetic  lament.     In  - 
the  mean  time,  Ellen  heara  the  voice  of 
Malcolm  Gneme  lamenting  his  captivity  from 
an  adjoining  turret  of  the  pakce ;  and,  before 
she  has  recovered  from  her  agitation,  is  start- 
led by  the  appearance  of  Fitz-James,  who 
comes  to  inform  her  that  the  court  is  assem- 
bled, and  the  King  at  leisure  to  receive  her 
suit.    He  conducts  her  trembling  steps  to  the 
hall  of  presence,  round  which  Ellen  casts  a 
timid  and  eager  glance  for  the  monarch :  But 
all  the  glittering  figures  are  uncovered,  and 
James  Fitz-James  alone  wears  his  capl  and 
plume  in  the  brilliant  assembly !   The  troth 
immediately  rushes  on  her  ima^nation:— 
The  knight  of  Snowdoun  is  the  King  of  Scot- 
land! and,  struck  with  awe  and  terror,  she 
falls  speechless  at  his  feet,  claspincr  her  handi, 
and  pointing  to  the  ring  in  brea&less  a^ta- 
tion.    The  prince  raises  her  with  eager  lund- 
ness— declares  aloud  that  her  father  is  for- 
given, and  restored  to  favour — and  bids  her 
ask  a  boon  for  some  other  person.   The  name 
of  Gneme  trembles  on  her  lips:  but  she 
cannot  trust  herself  to  utter  it,  and  begs  the 
grace  of  Roderick  Dhu.    The  king  answen^ 
that  he  would  give  his  best  earldom  to  restore 
him  to  life,  and  presses  her  to  name  some 
other  boon.    She  blushes,  and  hesitates;  and 
the  king,  in  playful  vengeance,  condemns 
Malcolm  Graeme  to  fetters — takes  a  chain  of 
gold  from  his  own  neck,  and  throwing  it  ovex 
that  of  the  young  chief,  puts  the  clasp  into 
the  hand  of  Ellen! 

Such  is  the  brief  and  naked  outline  of 
the  story,  which  Mr.  Scott  has  embellished 
with  such  exquisite  iniager]^,  and  enkiged 
by  so  many  characteristic  incidents^  as  to 
have  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  attractive 
poems  in  the  language.     That  the  s(orV| 
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upon  the  whole,  is  wvll  digested  and  happily 
carried  on,  is  evident  from  the  hold  it  keeps 
of  the  reader's  attention  through  every  part 
of  its  progress.    It  has  the  fault,  indeed,  of 
all  stories  that  turn  upon  an  anagnorisis  or 
recognition,  that  the  curiosity  which  is  ex- 
cited during  the  first  reading  is  extinguished 
for  ever  when  we  arrive  m  the  discovery. 
Tliis,  however,  is  an  objection  which  may  be 
made,  in  some  degree,  to  almost  every  story 
of  interest ,  and  we  must  say  for  Mr.  Scott. 
that  his  secret  is  very  discreetly  kept,  and 
most  felicitously  revealed.     If  we  were  to 
scrutinize  the  fable  with  malicious  severity, 
we  might  also  remark,  that  Malcolm  Gneme 
has  too  insignificant  a  part  assigned  him,  con- 
sidering the  favour  in  which  he  is  held  both 
by  Ellen  and  the  author ;  and  that,  in  bring- 
ing out  the  shaded  and  imperfect  character 
of  Roderick  Dhu,  as  a  contrast  to  the  purer 
virtue  of  his  rival,  Mr.  Scott  seems  to  have 
£Edlen  into  the  common  error,  of  making  him 
more  interesting  than  him  whose  virtues  he 
was  intended  to  set  off,  and  converted  the 
villain  of  the  piece  in  some  measure  into  its 
hero.   A  modern  poet,  however,  may  perhaps 
be  pardoned  for  an  error,  of  which  Milton 
himself  is  thought  not  to  have  kept  dear; 
and  for  which  there  seems  so  natural  a  cause, 
inr^e  differraoe  between  poetical  and  amia- 
ble chaiacters.    There  are  several  improba- 
bilities, too,  in  the  story,  which  mig^  disturb 
m  scmpulous  reader.    Allowing  that  the  king 
of  Scotland  might  have  twice  disappeared  for 
iMSveral  days,  without  exciting  an^  disturb- 
ance or  alarm  in  his  court,  it  is  certamly  rather 
extraordinary,  that  neither  the  I^ady  Imiigaret, 
nor  old  Allan-bane,  nor  any  of  the  attendants 
at  the  isle,  should  have  recognised  his  person ; 
and  almost  as  wonderful^  t&X  he  should  have 
found -any  difHculty  in  discovering  the  family 
of  his  entertainers.    There  is  something  rather 
awkward,  too,  in  the  sort  of  blunder  or  mis- 
understanding (for  it  is  no  more)  which  gives 
occasion  to  Sir  Roderick's  Gathering  and  all 
its  consequences;  nor  can  any  machinery  be 
conceived  more  clumsy  for  effecting  the  de- 
liverance of  a  distressed  hero,  than  the  intro- 
trodttction  of  a  mad  woman,  who,  without 
knowing  or  caring  about  the  wanderer,  warns 
lym,  by  a  stmgy  to  take  care  of  the  ambush 
that  was  set  for  him.    The  Maniacs  of  poetry 
have  indeed  had  a  prescriptive  ri^ht  to  be 
mus:oai,  since  the  days  oi  Ophelia  down- 
wards ;  but  it  is  rather  a  rash  extension  of  this 
privilege,  to  make  them  sing  good  sense,  and 
to  make  sensible  people  be  guided  by  them. 
Before  taking  leave  of  the  fable,  we  must 
be  oermitted  to  express  our  disappointment 
andf  regret  at  finding  the  general  cast  of  the 
eharactersand  incidents  so  much  akin  to^those 
of  Mr.  fiksott's  former  publications.   When  we 
heard  that  the  author  of  the  Iav  and  of  Mar- 
mion  was  employed  upon  a  Highland  story, 
we  certainly  expected  to  be  introduced  to  a 
new  creation ;  and  to  bid  farewell,  for  awhile, 
to  the  knights,  squires,  courtiers,  and  chivalrv 
of  the  low  country : — ^Bnt  here  they  are  all 
«pon  us  again,  in  their  old  characters,  and 
itsarlyin  their  old  costume.  Hie  same 


the  same  80Tereign<— 4iis  same  manners^— 4ho 
same  ranks  of  socie^— the  same  tone,  both 
for  ceottesy  and  for  defiance.  Loch  Katrine, 
indeed,  is  more  picturesque  than  St.  Mary's 
Loch :  and  Roderick  Dhu  and  his  clan  have 
some  features  of  novelty : — ^But  the  Douglas 
and  the  King  are  the  leading  personages ;  and 
the  whole  interest  of  the  story  turns  upon  per- 
sons and  events  having  precisely  the  same 
character  and  general  aspect  with  those  which 
gave  their  peculiar  oplotir  to  the  former  poems. 
it  is  honourable  < -to  Mr.  Scott's  genius,  no 
doubt,  that  he  has  been  able  to  interest  the 
public  so  deeply  with  this  third  presentment 
of  the  same  chivalmus  scenes;  but  we  cannot 
help  thinkinff,  that  both  his  glory  and  our  grati- 
fication  woukl  have  been  grater,  if  he  had 
changed  his  hand  more  completely,  and  ae* 
tnally  gfven  us  a  true  Celtic  story,  with  all  its 
drapery  and  acdompaniments  in  a  correspond- 
ing style  of  decoration. 

Such  a  Bubject^irVe  are  persuaded,  has  very 
great  capebiutiev  and  only  wants  to  be  in* 
tniducea  to  public 'notice  by  such  a  hand  as 
Mr.  Scott's,  to-make  a  still  more  powerful  im- 
pression than  he  has  ;already  efiected  by  the 
resurrection  of  the  tales  i^;  romance.  There 
are  few  persons,  we  believe,,  of  any  degree  of 
poetical  susceptibility,  who  have  wandered 
among  the  secluded  valleys  of  the  Highlands, 
and  contemplated  the  singular  people  by 
whom  they  are  still  tenanteiT— with  their  love 
of  music  and  of  song — their  hardy  and  irregu- 
lar life,  so  unlike  £e  unvarjring  toils  of  the 
Saxon  mechanic— their  devotion  to  thei r  chiefs 
— their  wild  and  lofty  traditions— their  na- 
tional enthusiasm — the  melancholy  grandeur 
of  the  scenes  they  inhabit — ^and  the  multi- 
plied superstitions  which  still  lin^r  among 
them, — ^without  feeling,  that  there  is  no  exist- 
ing people  60  well  adapted  for  the  purposes 
of  poetry,  or  so  capable  of  furnishing  tlie  oc- 
casions oi  new  and  striking  inventions.*  The 
great  and  continued  popularitv  of  Macpher- 
son's  Ossian  (though  discredited  as  a  memorial 
of  antiquity,  at  least  as  much  as  is  warranted 
by  any  evidence  yet  before  the  public),  proves 
how  very  fascinating  a  fietbrie  might  be  raised 
upon  that  foundation  by  a  more  powerfol  or 
judicious  liand.  That  celebrated  translation, 
though  defaced  with  the  most  childish  ana 
offensive  affectations,  still  charms  with  occa- 
sional gleams  of  a  tenderness  beyond  all  other 
tenderness,  and  a  subhmity  of  a  new  charac- 
ter of  dreariness  and  elevation :  and,  thOush 
patched  with  pieces  of  the  most  barefaced  pla- 
giarism, still  maintains  a  tone  of  originality 
which  has  recommended  it  in  every  nation  of 
the  civilised  '"world.  The  cultivated  literat^ 
of  England,  indeed,  are  struck  with  the  affec- 
tation and  the  plagiarism,  and  renounce  the 
whole  work  as  tawdry  and  factitious :  but  the 
multitude  at  home,  and  almost  sll  classes  of 
readera  abroad,  to  whom  those  defects  are 
less  perceptible,  still  continue  to  admire;  and 


•  7^  Tartan  fever  excited  in  the  Soath  (vni  not 
yet  enidicated)  by  the  Hishland  scenes  and  eharac- 
lert  of  Waverly,  seems  fully  to  justify  this  siiggM- 
tion;  and  ni*kes  it  rather  eurpnsinf  that  nooUMr 
great  writer  has  sines  rspested  the  expsnuMak 


hfw  ol  ottf  elaMiQBl  poets  htKfn  lo  mto  tad 

regular  a  sale,  both  in  our  own  and  in  other 
langoages,  as  the  singular  colleetion  Is  which 
we  have  just  alluded.  A  great  part  of  its 
ehamu  we  think,  consists  in  thi  norelty  of 
its  Celtic  characters  and  scenerj,  and  their 
singular  aptitude  for  poetic  combinations ;  and 
therefore  it  is  that  we  are  persuaded,  that  if 
Mr.  Scott's  powerful  and  creatiTe  genius  were 
to  be  tnmea  in  good  earnest  to  such  a  subject, 
something  might  be  produced  still  more  im- 
pressive and  original  than  even  this  age  has 
yet  witnessed. 

It  is  now  time,  howeinsr,  that  we  BlK>uld  lay 
before  our  readers  some  of  the  passages  in 
the  present  poem  which  tippear  to  us  most 
eharacteristic  of  the  peculiar  genius  of  the 
author ;— and  the  first  that  strikes  us,  in  tarn- 
ing  over  the  leaves,  is  the  IbtiMring  fine  de- 
scription of  Sir  Roderick's  approa^  to  the 
isle,  as  described  by  the  aged  minstrel,  at  the 
alose  of  his  conversation  with  Ellen.  The 
moving  picture— the  effect  of  the*  sounds— 
and  the  wild  character  and  strong  and  pecu- 
liar nationality  of  the  whole  procession,  are 
given  with  immitable  spirit  and  power  of  ex- 
pression. * 


With  minplml  ontery,  shrieks,  sad  kfewv  | 
And  miiDic  dm  of  strpka  sod  ward. 
As  broad-sword  apoo  target  jarr'd; 
And  groaninff  panae,  ere  yci  again, 
Condena'd.  the  battle  jelf'd  ^ain; 
The  rapid  charge,  the  rallying  shoot, 
Retreat  borne  hesdlong  into  root. 
And  bursts  of  triaroph  to  declare 
Clan- Alpine's  conqueat— all  were  ihers! 
Nor  ended  thus  the  strain ;  b«  slow, 
Sunk  in  a  moan  prolong*d  and  low. 
And  ebaM*d  the  conquering  clarion  swsl 
ror  wild  liment  o'er  i*- *-"  '  " 


;r^  "  BjH  hark^irhat  soanda  are  these  ? 
My  dull  sirs  catoh  no  falt*ring  breeze, 
No  weeping bjrcli  nor  aspen's  wake; 
Nor  breath  ft  ffknpling  in  the  lake ; 
Bcill  isihe  csnna's  hovy  beard. 
Yet,  by  my  minatrel  faiih,  I  heard^ 
And  hark  again !  some  pipe  of  war 
Sends  the  bold  pibroch  from  aiar.*' — 

''Far  up  the  lengthened  lake  wero  ssied 
roar  dark'ninff  specks  upon  the  tide. 
That,  alow,  enlaiving  on  the  view, 
Jrour  mann'd  and  masted  bargee  grew. 
And  bearing  downwards  from  Glengyle, 
Bieer'd  full  upon  the  lonely  isle ; 
^        The  point  of  Brtsnchoil  they  pass'd, 
'   ^'  ^  And,  to  the  windward  aa  they  oast, 

^      ''  A?*""'*  '***  •""  *key  gave  to  shine 
4A  •  '.T  The  bold  Sir  Rod'nck's  banner'd  Pine  I 

^  Nearer  and  nearer  as  they  bear, 
4  Spears,  pikes,  and  axes  flash  in  air. 

.       W         .  Now  mishi  yoti  see  the  tartans  brave, 
•  And  plaids  and  plumage  dance  and  wave ; 

Now  see  the  bonnets  sink  snd  rise. 
As  his  tough  oar  the  rower  plies ; 
See  flashing  at  each  sturdy  stroke 
The  wave  aacending  into  smoke ! 
See  the  proud  pipers  on  the  bow. 
And  mark  the  ffandy  streamers  flow 
Fjoni  their  loud  efasnters  down,  and  sweee, 
The  fmrrow'd  bosom  of  the  deep. 
As,  rushinff  through  the  lake  amain, 
Tbf^  plied  the  ancient  Highland  atrain. 

'^ver,  as  on  they  bore,  more  kmd 
#'  'Mnd  Mder  rung  tfate  pibroch  prood. 
At  flrst  the  sounds,  by  distance  tarns, 
m    ^•Ti'^*^  **°"|f  *^*  waters  came, 

*.    Ar .. .  8*""*  "*"'?  ^y  "p«  ■"<*  *>"y» 

TT      Wail'd  every  harsher  note  away  ; 
Then,  burstms  bolder  on  the  ear, 
The  clan's  ehrtll  Oath'ring  they  emild  hear } 
^^^.  *!>'*"'"?  aoonds,  that  call  the  migkl 
W-old  Clan-Alpine  to  the  fight. 
•^  Thick  beat  the  rapid  notes,  as  when 
^The  must'ring  hundreda  shake  the  glen, 
m        Ai^*  hurrying  at  the  signal  dread, 
-  3J*  hatier'd  earth  returns  their  tread  ! 


» 
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that  fell. 

"  2J«  ww-pipea  ceas'd ;  but  lake  and  hsl! 
Wen  buay  with  their  echoes  still ; 
And,  when  they  slept,  a  vocal  strain 
Bade  their  hosne  chorus  wake  again. 
While  loud  an  hundred  clanamen  raias 
1  heir  voicea  in  their  Chieftain's  praise, 
^ch  boatman,  bending  to  his  oer, 
With  measur'd  sweep  the  bunhen  boie. 
In  such  wild  cadence,  as  the  breese 
Makes  throivh  Decenber'a  leafless  tiass^ 
rhe  chorus  first  oonld  Allan  know, 
*  Rod'righ  Vich  Alpine,  ho !  iero !' 
And  near,  and  nearer  as  they  row'd. 
Distinct  the  martial  ditty  flow'd. 

"  Boat  Sove. 
"  Hail  to  the  chief  who  in  triumph  advancea ! 

Honours  and  UseS'd  be  the  ever-green  Pins! 
Lms  romr  the  Tree  in  kia  banner  that  ghmoss. 

Fkmnsb,  the  shelter  snd  grace  of  evr  Hoe  !"— 

"  Oura  is  no  aapling,  dMnce.sown  by  the  lbaata& 

Blooming  at  Beltane,  in  winter  to  fiide ; 
Whan  the  whirlwind  has  stripp'd  er'ry  leaf  on  the 
mountain. 
The  more  shall  Clan- Alpine  exult  in  her  shade. 
Moor'd  in  the  rifled  rock, 
Proof  to  the  tempest's  shock. 
Firmer  he  roots  him  the  ruder  it  blow : 
Menteith  and  ^readalbane,  then, 
Elcho  his  praise  agen, 
*  Rod'righ  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe !' 
"  Row,  vaesala.  row,  for  the  pride  of  the  Highlsada! 

Stretch  to  your  oars,  ior  the  ever-green  Pkis ! 
O  Ithat  the  rose-bud  that  graces  yon  islands. 
Were  wreath'd  in  a  garland  nround  him  to  twfaie  ! 
O  that  aome  seedling  gem, 
Worthy  each  noble  stem, 
Hononr'd  and  bleaa'd  in  their  shadow  might  grew 
Loud  should  Clan- Alpine  then 
Rin^r  from  her  deepmosi  glen, 
*  Rod'righ  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  icroc !'  '• 

pp.  65—71. 
Tlie  reader  may  take  next  the  Ibllowii^ 
general  sketoh  of  Loch  Katrine :— 

"One  bnmish'd  sheet  of  living  gold. 
Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  him  roH'd; 
In  all  her  length  far  windinier  \nf. 
With  promonrory,  creek,  and  bay. 
And  islanda  that,  empurpled  briglit. 
Floated  amid  the  livelier  light ; 
And  mountRins,  that  like  fianta  aiand. 
To  sentinel  enchanted  land. 
High  on  the  aouth,  huge  Benvenue 
Down  to  the  lake  in  msasea  threw 
Crags,  knolls,  and  moanda,  confusedly  lhui*d 
The  fragmenta  of  an  earlier  world ! 
A  wild 'ring  forest  feaiher'd  o'er 
His  rutn'd  sides  and  summit  hoar ; 
While  on  the  north,  throuf^h  middle  air, 
Ben-an  beav'd  high  his  forehead  bare."-pp.  18, 19L 

The  next  is  a  more  minnte  view  of  the  m 
aoenery  in  a  sammer  dawn— closed  with  a 
pictme  of  its  daik  kwiL 


^» 
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soorrs  lam  of  the  lake. 


fit 


**  The  BQ«nn«r  dawn'g  nAseted  bae 
To  porpte  chang*!!  Loch  Katrine  blM ; 
Mildly  and  aoft  the  weaiern  braeza 
Just  kiaa*d  the  take,  just  athr'd  the  tree* ; 
And  the  pkas'd  take,  like  maiden  ooy, 
Tiembted  bat  dimpltHl  not  for  joy ! 
The  mountain  ahadowa  on  her  breaat 
Were  neither  broken  nor  at  reat ; 
In  brtsht  uncertainty  they  lie, 
Like  future  joya  to  Pancv'a  eye ! 
The  water  hly  to  the  tii;ht 
Her  chalice  rear'd  of  ailver  bright ; 
The  doe  awoke,  and  to  the  lawn. 
Begerom'd  with  dew-dropa,  led  her  fawn  ; 
The  grey  mist  left  the  moontain  aide, 
The  torrent  ehow'd  ita  gUetening  pride ; 
Invisible  in  flecked  aky, 
The  lark  sent  down  her  revelry : 
The  black-bird  and  the  speckled  thmah 
Good- morrow  gave  from  brake  and  buah ; 
In  answer  coo*d  the  cuahat  dove 
Her  noiea  of  peace,  and  reat,  and  love. 

**  No  tboueht  of  peace,  no  thought  of  reat, 
Asanag'd  the  storm  in  Rod*rick'a  breaat. 
With  sheathed  broad-sword  in  hia  hand, 
Abrupt  he  pac*d  the  islet  strand  : 
The  shrinkinjK  band  stood  oft  aghast 
At  the  im|iatient  glance  he  cast ; — 
Such  glance  the  mountain  eagle  threw, 
As,  from  the  clifis  of  Ben-venue, 
She  spread  her  dark  saila  on  the  wind, 
And,  high  in  middle  heaven  reclin*d, 
With  her  broad  ahadow  on  the  lake, 
Silenc'd  the  warblers  of  the  brake.^^t'P*  98-100. 

The  following  description  of  the  starting  of 
^  the  fiery  cross,"  bears  more  marks  of  labour 
than  most  of  Mr.  Scott's  poetry,  and  borders, 
perhaps,  upon  straining  and  exaggeration; 
yet  it  shows  great  power. 

"  Then  Roderick,  with  impatient  look. 
From  Brian*8  hand  the  aymbol  took: 
'  Speed,  Malise,  speed!'  he  said,  and  gate 
The  crosslet  to  his  henchman  brave. 
*  The  muster-place  be  Lanrio  mead— 
Inelant  the  lime — apeed,  Malise,  speed  !' 
Like  heath-bird,  when  the  hawks  pnraiie, 
The  barge  acroea  Loch  Katrine  flew ; 
High  stood  the  henchman  on  the  prow ; 
So  rapidly  the  bargemen  row, 
The  bubbles,  where  they  launch*d  the  boat, 
Were  all  unbroken  and  afloat. 
Dancing  in  foam  and  ripple  still. 
When  It  had  near'd  the  mainland  hill ! 
And  from  the  silver  beach's  side 
Still  was  the  prow  three  fathom  wide. 
When  lightly  bounded  to  the  land. 
The  measenger  of  blood  and  brand. 
'  Speed,  Malise,  speed !  the  dun  deer*s  hide 
On  fleeter  foot  waa  never  tied. 
Speed,  Malise,  speed  !  such  caese  of  haste 
'Thine  active  sinews  never  brae'd. 
Bend  'cainat  the  eteepy  htU  ihy  breast, 
Bnrat  down  hke  torrent  from  ite  cieal ; 
With  short  and  springing  footstep  pass 
The  trembling  boa  and  nlse  morass ; 
Across  the  brook  Tike  roe*back  bound, 
And  thread  the  brake  like  queating  hoimd; 
'l^e  crag  ia  high,  the  eeanr  is  deep. 
Yet  shrink  not  from  the  deeperate  leap ; 
Paroh'd  are  thy  burning  lipe  and  brow. 
Yet  bv  the  fountain  pause  not  now ; 
Heiald  of  boiile,  fine,  end  iear. 
Stretch  onward  in  thy  fleet  career ! 
The  wonnded  hind  ihon  nraok'at  not  n«ir, 
Pursu'st  not  maid  through  greenwood  bough, 
Nor  pliest  thou  now  thy  flymg  pace 
With  rivals  in  the  mountain  race ; 
But  daneer,  death,  and  warrior  deed. 
Are  io  thy  course— ^peed,  Malise,  speed!' " 
pp.  lia-lli. 

a 


The  foUowmg  reflections  on  an  ancient  field 
of  battle  aflPord  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances  of  false  taste  in  all  Mr.  Scott's  vrri* 
tings.  Yet  the  brevity  and  Tariety  of  the 
imaires  serve  well  to  snow,  as  we  haye  lor* 
merly  hinted,  that  even  in  his  errors  there  are 
traces  of  a  powerful  genius. 


•■^—  "  a  dreary  glen, 
Where  8catter*d  lay  the  bones  of  men, 
In  some  foreotteo  battle  slain. 
And  bleach  d  by  drifting  wind  and  rain. 
It  mijght  have  tam'd  a  warrior's  heart. 
To  view  auch  mockery  of  his  art ! 
The  knot-grass  fetterV)  there  the  hand. 
Which  once  could  burst  an  iron  band ; 
Beneath  the  broad  and  ample  bone. 
That  buckler'd  heart  to  fear  unknown, 
A  feeble  and  a  timorous  guest, 
The  field-lare  fram'd  her  lowly  nest! 
There  the  alow  blind-worm  left  hia  slime 
On  the  fleet  limbs  that  mock'd  at  time ; 
And  there,  too,  lay  the  leader's  skull. 
Si  ill  wreath'd  with  chaplet  flush'd  and  full. 
For  heath-bell,  with  her  purple  bloom. 
Supplied  the  bonnet  and  the  piume."'pp.  109, 103 

Bat  one  of  the  most  striking  passages  in 
the  poem^  certainly,  is  that  m  whidi  Sir 
Roderick  is  represented  as  calling  up  his  men 
suddenly  from  their  ambush,  when  Fitz-James 
expressed  his  impatience  to  meet,  face  to 
face,  that  murderous  chieftain  and  his  clan. 

"  *  Have,  then,  thy  wish !'— He  whistled  ahrill:. 
And  he  was  answer'd  from  the  hill ! 
Wild  aa  the  acream  of  the  curlew. 
From  crag  to  crag  the  aignal  flew. 
Instant,  through  copse  and  heath,  arose 
Bonnets  and  spears  and  bended  bows ! 
On  right,  on  left,  above,  bebw. 
Sprung  op  at  once  the  lurking  foe ; 
From  shingles  grey  their  lances  starts 
The  bracken-bush  sends  forth  the  dart. 
The  rushes  and  the  willow- wand 
Are  bristling  into  axe  and  brand. 
And  ev*ry  toft  of  broom  givea  lifo 
To  plaided  warrior  arm'd  for  at  rife. 
That  whistle  ffarrison^d  the  glen 
At  once  with  full  five  hundred  men . 
As  if  the  yswning  hill  to  heaven 
A  subterranean  host  had  given. 
Watching  their  leader's  beck  and  will. 
All  silent  there  they  stood  snd  still. 
Like  the  loose  crags  whose  threat' ning  matb 
Lay  tott'ririg  o*er  the  hollow  pass, 
As  if  an  iniant'e  touch  could  urge 


Their  headlong  passage  down  the  verge. 
With  atep  and  weapon  forward  flung. 
Upon  the  monntain-eide  they  hung. 
Tne  mountaineer  caat  glance  of  pride 
Along  Benledi'a  living  aide ; 
Then  fiz'd  his  eye  and  sable  brow 
Full  on  Fiu-Jame^-*'  How  say'st  tboa  now! 
Theie  are  Clan-Alpine's  warriors  true  ; 
And,  Saxon,—/  am  Roderick  Dhu !"— 

'  Fits- James  was  brave : — ^Thonsh  to  bis  heart 
The  life-blood  thrill'd  with  sudden  start, 
He  mann'd  himself  with  daunilesa  air, 
Retorn'd  the  Chief  his  hauffhty  stare. 
His  back  against  a  rock  he  bore. 
And  firmly  plac'd  his  foot  before  :— 
'  Come  one,  come  all !  this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  baae  aa  aoon  aa  I.'— - 
Sir  Roderick  roark'd— and  in  his  eyes 
Respect  was  mingled  wiih  surprise. 
And  the  stem  joy  which  warnora  feel 
In  foeman  worthy  of  thehr  steel. 
Short  space  be  atood— theD>wav'd  his  handt 
Down  Bonk  the  disappearing  band ! 
Eich  wanior  vanishM  where  he  stood^ 
SoS 


FCNBimr. 


In  broom  or  bneken,  heath  or  wood 

Sunk  bniid  and  spear  and  bended  bow, 
Tn  osiers  pale  and  copses- low ; 
It seem^das  if  their  mother  Earth 
Had  swallowed  up  her  warlike  birth ! 
Tho  wind's  last  breath  had  tos8*d  in  air, 
Pennon,  and  plaid,  and  plumage  fair— 
The  next  but  swept  a  lone  hill-side, 
Where  heath  and  fern  were  wovinc  wide ; 
The  sun's  latt  flahce  was  glinted  back. 
From  spear  end  glaive,  from  targe  and  jack— 
The  next,  all  unreflected,  shone 
On  bracken  green,  and  cold  grey  stone.*' 

pp.  809— 905. 

The  following  picture  is  of  a  very  dtflerent 
character;  but  touched  also  with  the  hand  of 
a  true  poet: — 

**  Yet  ere  his  onward  way  he  took. 
The  Siran^r  cast  a  lingering  look. 
Where  easily  his  eye  mishi  reach 
The  Harper  on  the  islet  beach, 
Reclined  against  a  blighted  tree. 
As  wasted,  grey,  and  worn  as  he. 
To  minstrel  meditation  given. 
His  rev* rend  brow  was  rais*d  to  heaven, 
As  from  the  rising  sun  to  claim 
A.  aparkle  of  inspiring  flame. 
His  hand,  reclin  d  upon  the  wire, 
Seem*d  watching  the  awakening  fire ; 
So  siill  he  sale,  as  those  who  wait 
Till  judgment  speak  the  doom  of  fate ; 
80  sttll,  as  if  no  breeze  might  dare 
To  lift  one  lock  of  hoary  hair ; 
So  still,  as  life  hself  were  fled. 
In  the  last  sound  his  harp  had  sped. 
Upon  a  rock  with  lichens  wild, 
Be4de  him  Ellen  sate  and  smil'd,*'  &c. 

pp.  50,  51. 

Though  these  extracts  have  already  ex- 
tended this  article  beyond  all  reasonable 
bounds,  we  cannot  omit  Ellen's  introduction 
to  the  court,  and  the  transformation  of  Fitz- 
James  into  the  King  of  Scotland.  The  un- 
known prince^  it  will  be  recollected,  himself 
conducts  her  mto  the  royal  presence : — 

"  With  beating  heart,  and  bosom  wrung, 
As  to  a  brother's  arm  she  cluiy. 
Gently  he  dried  the  falling  tear. 
And  gently  whisper'd  hope  and  cheer; 
Her  taltVing  steps  half  led.  half  staid. 
Through  gallery  fiiir  and  high  arcade, 
Till,  at  his  touch,  its  wings  of  pride 
A  portal  arch  unfolded  wide. 

*■  Within  'twas  brilliant  all  and  li^ht, 
A  thronging  scene  of  figures  bnght ; 
It  glowM  on  £llen*s  dazzled  sij^fac, 
As  when  the  setting  sun  has  given 
Ten  thousand  hues  to  summer  even, 
And,  from  their  tissue  fancy  frames 
Aerial  knights  and  fairy  dames. 
8iiU  by  Fitz- James  her  footing  staid ; 
A  few  faint  ateps  ahe  forward  made. 
Then  slow  her  drooping  head  she  rais*d, 
And  fearful  round  the  presence  gaz'd ; 
For  him  she  sought,  who  own'd  this  state, 
The  dreaded  prince,  whose  will  was  fate ! 
She  gaz'd  on  many  a  princely  port, 
Might  well  have  rul'd  a  royal  court ; 
On  many  a  splendid  garb  she  gaz'd— 
Then  tu»n'd  bewilder'd  and  amaz'd. 
For  all  atood  bare ;  and,  in  the  room, 
Fits-James  alone  wore  cap  and  plume ! 
To  him  each  lady's  look  was  lent. 
On  hun  each  courtier's  eve  wA  bent ; 
Ifidst  furs  and  silks  and  jewels  sheen, 
He  stood,  in  simple  Lincoln  green,      " 
The  centre  of  the  glitt'ring  nng ! — 
And  Snowdonn's  Knight »  Scodtnd*!  Sag ! 


**  As  wreath  of  snow  on  i , 

Slides  from  the  rock  that  gave  it  restt 

Poor  Ellen  elided  from  her  stay, 

A  nd  at  the  Monarch's  feet  ahe  lay ; 

No  word  her  choking  voice  commands— 

She  show'd  the  ring— aha  daap'd  her  handsb 

O !  not  a  moment  could  he  brook, 

The  ffen'rous  prince,  that  euppliant  look  ! 

Gently  he  rais'd  her — and  the  while 

Check'd  with  a  glance  the  circle's  smile ; 

Graceful,  but  grave,  her  brow  he  kisa'd« 

And  bade  her  terrors  be  dismiss'd : — 

'  Yes.  Fair !  the  wand'ring  poor  Filz-James 

The  fealtv  of  Scotland  claims. 

To  him  tny  woes,  thy  wishes,  bring ; 

He  will  redeem  his  signet  ring,*  "  l&c. 

pp.281— fi84. 

We  cannot  resist  adding  the  graoefol  wind 
ing  up  of  the  whole  story: — 

** '  Malcolm,  oome  forth !'— And,  and  at  the  worA 
Down  kneel'd  the  Greme  to  Scotland'a  Lord. 
*  For  thee,  rash  youth,  no  suppliant  aoea. 
From  thee  may  Vengeance  claim  her  diies« 
Who,  nortur'd  underneath  our  smile. 
Has  paid  our  care  by  treach'rous  wile, 
And  sought,  amid  thy  faithful  clan, 
A  refuge  for  an  outlaw'd  man, 
Diahononring  thus  thy  loyal  name- 
Fetters  and  warder  for  the  Grteme !' 
His  chain  of  gold  the  King  unstrung. 
The  links  o'er  Malcolm's  neck  he  flung, 
Then  gently  drew  the  glitt'ring  band ; 
And  lud  the  clasp  on  Ellen's  hand  !"--p.  28& 

Tliere  are  no  separate  introductions  to  the 
cantos  of  this  po^;  but  each  of  them  be- 
gins with  one  or  two  stanzas  in  the  measure 
of  Spenser,  usually  containixig  some  reflec- 
tions connected  with  the  subject  about  to  be 
entered  on;  and  written,  for  the  most  part, 
with  great  tenderness  and  beauty.  The  fol- 
lowing, we  think  is  among  the  most  striking : — 

"  Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course !  The  race  of  yore 

Who  danc'd  our  infancy  upon  their  knee. 
And  told  our  marvelling  boyhood  legends  store. 

Of  their  strange  venturea  happ'd  by  land  or  sea, 
How  are  they  blotted  from  the  things  that  be ! 

How  few,  all  weak  and  wiiher'd  of  their  Ibtte, 
Wait,  on  the  verge  of  dark  eternity. 

Like  stranded  WTOck»--the  ride  retorning  hoarse. 
To  sweep  them  from  our  sight !    Time  rolls  bis 
ceaseless  course ! 

*'  Yet  live  there  still  who  can  remember  well. 
How,  when  a  mountain  chief  his  bugle  blew," 
&&— pp.  97,  98.  , 

There  is  an  invocation  to  the  Harp  of  the 
North,  prefixed  to  the  poem ;  and  a  farewell 
subjoined  to  it  in  the  same  measure,  written 
and  versified,  it  appears  to  us^  with  more  than 
Mr.  Scott's  usual  care.  We  give  two  of  the 
three  stanzas  that  compose  the  last : — 

*'  Harp  of  the  North,  farewell!    The  hills  grow 
dark. 

On  parple  peaks  a  deeper  shade  doaoending; 
In  twiliffht  copse  the  glow-worm  lighta  her  spark ; 

The  deer,  balf-aeen,  are  to  the  covert  wending. 
Resume  thy  wizard  elm !  the  fountain  lending. 

And  the  wild  breeze,  thv  wilder  minstrelsy: 
Thy  numbers  sweet  writ hNat  lire's  vespers  blenoing, 

With  distant  echo  from  the  fold  and  lea. 
And  herd-boy's  evening  pipe,  and  horn  of  hooa< 
ing  bee. 

"  Hark !  as  my  ling*rin|r  fodtsteps  slow  retire, 
Some  Spirit  of  the  Air  haa  wak'd  thy  string ! 

'Tie  now  a  Seraph  bold,  with  touch  of  fire  \ 
*Tis  now  the  btosh  01  Fury's  frolic  wing. 


sooTFS  utnr  w  the  lake. 


Receding  now,  the  dying  nnmbera  ring 

Fainter  and  Winter  down  the  rugged  dell ! 
And  now  the  mountain  breexes  acarceiy  brinir 

A  wandering  witch-note  of  the  diatant  apeH— 
And  now,  *tia  silent  all ! — Enchanueaa,  fire  thee 
well !"— pp.  289,  29a 
These  passages,  thoiigh  taken  with  very 
little  selection,  are  favourable  specimens  we 
think,  on  the  whole,  of  the  execution  of  the 
work  before  us.  We  had  marked  several  of 
an  opposite  character;  but,  fortunately  for 
Mr.  Soott.  we  have  already  extracted  so  much, 
that  we  shall  scarcely  have  room  to  take  any 
notice  of  them ;  and  must  condense  all  our 
vituperation  intQ  a  very  insignificant  compass. 
One  or  two  things,  however,  we  think  it  our 
duty  to  point  out.  Thou£^h  great  jpains  havB 
evidently  been  taken  with  Brian  tne  Hermit, 
we  think  his  whole  character  a  failure,  ana 
mere  deformity — ^hurting  the  interest  of  the 
story  by  its  improbability,  and  rather  heavy 
and  disagreeable,  than  sublime  or  terrible  in 
its  details.  The  auarrel  between  Malcolm 
'  and  Roderick,  in  tne  second  canto,  is  also 
ungraceful  and  offensive.  There  is  something 
foppish,  and  out  of  character,  in  Malcolm's 
rising  to  lead  out  Ellen  from  her  own  parlour; 
and  the  sort  of  wrestling  match  that  takes 
place  between  the  rival  chieftains  on  the 
occasion  is  humiliating  and  indecorous.  ^  The 
greatest  blemish  in  the  poem,  however,  is  the 
ribaldry  and  dull  vulgarity  which  is  put  into 
the  mouths  of  the  soldiery  in  the  giiara-room. 
Mr.  Scott  has  condescended  to  write  a  song 
for  them,  which  will  be  read  with  pain,  we 
are  persuaded,  even  by  his  warmest  admirers : 
and  his  whole  genius,  and  even  his  power 
of  versification,  seems  to  desert  him  when  he 
attempts  to  repeat  their  conversation.  Here 
is  some  of  the  stuff  which  has  dropped,  in 
this  inauspicious  attempt,  from  the  pen  of  one 
of  the  first  poets  of  his  age  or  country : — 

" '  Old  doet  thou  wax,  and  wars  grow  sharp; 
Thou  now  hast  glee-maiden  and  harp, 
Get  thee  an  ape,  and  trudge  the  land. 
The  leader  of  a  juggler  band.* — 

'*  'No,  comrade ! — no  such  fortune  mine. 
After  the  fight,  these  sought  our  line. 
That  aged  harper  and  the  girl ; 
And,  having  audience  of  the  Earl, 
Mar  bade  I  should  purvej  them  ateed. 
And  bring  them  hitherward  with  speed. 
Forbear  jour  mirih  and  rude  alarm, 
For  none  shall  do  them  shame  or  harm.*— 
'  Hear  ye  his  boast !'  cried  John  of  Brent, 
Ever  to  strife  and  jangling  bent : 
*  Shall  he  strike  doe  beside  our  lodge. 


And  yet  the  jealous  niggard  grudge 

To  pay  the  forester  his  tee ! 

rU  have  my  share,  howe'er  it  be.*  * 


pp.  250,  251. 
His  Highland  freebooter%  indeed,  do  not 
Me  a  much  nobler  style.    For  example  :— 

** '  It  is,  because  last  eveninff'tide 
Brian  an  augury  hath  tried. 
Of  that  dre^  kind  which  must  not  be 
Unless  in  dread  extremity. 
The  Taghairm  caird ;  by  which,  afiv, 
Our  sires  foresaw  the  events  of  war. 

-    Doncragsan's  milh-white  bull  they  slew.*— 
*  Ah !  well  the  gallant  bmie  I  knew  ; 
The  choicest  of  the  prey  we  bad. 
When  swept  our  merry*m6n  Gallaugsd. 

'    Sore  did  he  cumber  oar  reiiMt; 


And  kept  our  stoutest  kernes  in  awe, 

Even  at  the  paseof  Beal  *maha.'  *'— pp.  146, 147. 

Scarcely  more  tolerable  are  such  exprea* 
sionsas — 

"For  life  is  Hugh  of  Larbcrt  lame  ;"— 

Or  that  unhappy  couplet,  where  the  King 
himself  is  in  such  distress  for  a  rh}iney  as  to 
be  obliged  to  apply  to  one  of  the  most  obscure 
saints  on  the  calendar. 

"  *Tie  James  of  Douglas,  hv  Saint  SerU; 
The  uncle  of  the  banish'a  Earl." 

We  would  object,  too,  to  such  an  accumu- 
lation of  strange  words  as  occurs  in  these 
three  lines  :^- 

••  •  Fleet  foot  on  the  correi; 
Sage  counsel  •' .  Cumber; 
Red  hand  in  the  foray,*  '*  &^c. 

Nor  can  we  relish  such  babyish  verses  as 

"  *  He  will  return :— dear  lady,  trust :— . 
With  joy,  return.    Ue  wilH-he  must.'  " 

"  •  Nay.  lovely  Ellen !    Dearest !  nay.*  •' 

TheMy«»howeTer,  and  several  others  that 
might  oe  mentioned,  are  blemishes  which 
may  well  be  excused  in  a  poem  of  more  than 
five  thousand  lines,  produced  so  soon  after 
another  still  longer:  and  though  they  are 
blemishes  which  it  is  proper  to  notice,  be- 
cause they  are  evidently  of  a  kind  that  may 
be  corrected,  it  would  be  absurd,  as  well  as 
unfair,  to  give  them  any  considerable  weicht 
in  our  genera]  estimate  of  the  work,  or  of  tna 
powers  of  the  autlior.  Of  these,  we  have 
already  spoken  at  sujfBcient  length  ]  and  must 
now  take  an  abrupt  leave  of  Mr.  Scott,  by 
expressing  our  hope,  and  tolerably  confident 
expectation,  of  soon  meeting  with  him  again. 
That  he  may  injure  his  popularity  by  the 
mere  profusion  of  his  publications,  is  no  doubt 
possible ;  though  many  of  the  roost  celebrated 
poets  have  been  among  the  most  voluminous : 
out,  that  the  public  must  gain  "by  this  libe- 
lality,  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  any  ques- 
tion. If  our  poetical  treasures  were  increased 
Ir^  the  publinition  of  Marmion  and  the  Lady 
or  the  Lake,  notwithstanding  the  existence 
of  great  faults  in  both  those  works,  it  is  evi* 
dent  that  we  should  be  still  richer  if  we  poe* 
sessed  fifty  poems  of  the  same  merit ',  and, 
therefore,  it  is  for  our  interest,  whateyer  it 
may  be  as  to  his,  that  their  author's  muse 
should  continue  as  prolific  as  she  has  hitherto 
been.  If  Mr.  Scott  will  only  vary  his  sub- 
jects a  little  more,  indeed,  we  think  we  mi^ht 
engage  to  insure  nis  own  reputation  against 
any  material  injury  from  their  rapid  parturi- 
tion ]  and,  as  we  entertain  very  great  doubts 
whether  much  greater  pains  would  enable 
him  to  write  much  better  poetry,  we  would 
rather  have  two  beautiful  poems,  with  the 
present  quantum  of  faults — than  one,  with 
only  one-tenth  part  less  alloy.  He  will  always 
be  a  poet,  we  fear,  to  whom  the  lastidiona 
will  make  great  objections';  but  he  mbaj 
easily  find,  in  his  popularity,  a  oompensetioii 
for  their  soruples.  He  has  the  jury  holkiw  m 
his  favour ;  and  though  the  court  mar  thmk 
that  its  directions  have  not  been  sufficiently 
,  attended  to,  it  will  not  quarrel  with  the  verdict. 


(aprU,  1808.) 

Poems.    By  the  Rererend  George  C&ABBS.    Svo.  pp.  260.    London,  1807.* 


We  receive  the  proofs  of  Mr.  Crabbe'0 
poetical  exi«teiice,  which  ue  contained  m 
this  volume,  with,  the  ntme  sort  of  feeling 
that  would  be  excited  by  tidings  of  an  ancient 
friend,  whom  we  no  longer  expected  to  hear 
of  in  this  world.  We  rejoice  in  his  resurrec- 
tion, both  for  his  sake  and  for  our  own :  But 
we  feel  aleo  a  certain  movement  of  self-con- 
demnation, for  having  been  remiss  in  our  in- 
quiries after  him,  and  somewhat  too  negligent 
of  the  honours  which  ought,  at  any  rate,  to 
have  been  paid  to  his  memoiy. 

It  is  now,  we  are  afraid,  upwaids  of  twenty 
years  since  we  were  first  struck  with  the  vig- 
our, originality,  and  truth  of  description  of 
"  The  Village ;"  and  since^  we  regretted  that 
an  author,  who  could  write  so  well,  shonid 
have  written  so  little.  From  that  time  to  the 
present,  we  have  heard  little  of  Mr.  Crabbe ; 
and  fear  that  he  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
lost  sight  of  by  the  public,  as  well  as  by  us. 
With  a  singular,  and  scarcely  pardonable  in- 
iifierence  to  fame,  he  has  remained,  during 
this  long  interval,  in  patient  or  indolent  re- 
pose; and,  without  making  a  single  move- 
ment to  maintain  or  advance  the  reputation 
he  had  acquired,  has  permitted  otners  to 


*  I  have  given  •  larger  flf>ace  to  Crabbe  in  this 
repablication  than  to  any  of  km  oontamporary  poets ; 
■ot  merely  beeauae  1  ihink  more  highly  of  bira 
ifaan  of  moat  of  them,  but  alao  becauae  I  fancy  that 
he  has  had  lesa  juaiice  done  him.  The  nature  of 
hia  aubjecta  was  not  such  as  to  attract  either  imita- 
tora  or  admirers,  from  among  the  ambitious  or  fan- 
eifiil  lovers  of  poetry ;  or,  consequently,  to  set  him 
•t  ihe  head  of  a  School,  or  let  him  surround  him- 
self with  the  zealota  of  a  Sect :  And  it  must  alao 
be  admitted,  that  hia  daima  to  distinction  depertd 
fclly  88  much  on  his  great  powera  of  obaervaiion, 
ms  akill  in  touching  the  deeper  sympathies  of  our 
nature,  and  hiapower  of  inculcating,  by  their  means, 
the  most  impreaaive  lesaone  of  humanity,  as  on  any 
fine  play  of  fancy,  or  grace  and  beauty  in  hia  da- 
fineations.  I  have  sreat  faiih,  however,  in  the  in- 
trinsic worth  and  ultimate  auccess  of  those  more 
substantial  attributes;  and  have,  accordingly,  the 
itrongeat  impression  that  the  citationa  I  have  here 
given  from  Crabbe  will  strike  more,  and  sink  deeper 
oito  the  minds  of  readera  to  whom  they  are  new 
^r  by  whom  they  may  have  t>een  partially  forgot- 
ten), than  any  I  have  been  able  to  present  from 
other  writers.  It  probably  is  idle  enough  (as  well 
88  a  little  presumprnous)  to  suppose  that  a  publica- 
tion like  ttria  will  afimtl  many  opportunities  of  test- 
ing the  truth  of  this  prsdietion.  But,  aa  the  ex- 
ponment  is  to  be  made,  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
Brantioniog  thia  as  one  of  tta  objects. 

It  ia  but  candid,  however,  after  all,  to  add,  that 
ttiy  concern  for  Mr.  Crabbe*s  reputation  would 
icaroely  have  led  .me  to  devote  near  one  hundred 
pages  to  the  estimate  of  his  poetiral  nMrits,  had  I 
■pt  set  aoroe  vahie  on  the  speeolarions  as  to  the 
OienMBts  of  poetical  exreUesce  in  geneial.  and  its 
Bond  bearings  and  aiiaiiiee— for  the  introduction 
01  which  this  estiouue  seemed  to  present  an  occa- 
asn,  or  apologr. 


usurp  the  attention  which  he  was  sore  of 
commanding,  and  allowed  himself  to  Uo 
nearly  forgotten  by  a  public,  which  reckona 
irpon  Doing  remincfed  of  all  the  claims  which 
the  living  have  on  its  favour.  His  foimer 
publications,  though  of  distinguished  merit, 
were  perhaps  too  small  in  volume  to  remain 
long  toe  objects  of  general  attention,  and 
seem,  by  some  accident,  to  have  been  jostled 
aside  in  the  crowd  of  more  clamorous  com- 
petitors. 

Yet,  though  the  name  of  Crabbe  has  not 
hitherto  been  very  common  in  the  mouths  of 
our  poetical  critics,  we  believe  there  are  few 
real  lovers  of  poetry  to  whom  some  of  his 
sentiments  and  descriptions  are  not  secretly 
familiar.  There  is  a  truth  and  a  force  in  many 
of  his  delineations  of  rustic  life,  which  is  cal- 
culated to  sink  deep  into  the  memory ;  and, 
being  confirmed  by  daily  observation^  they 
are  recalled  .upon  innumerable  occasions — 
when  the  ideal  pictures  of  more  fanciful  au- 
thors have  lost  all  their  interest.  For  our- 
selves at  least,  we  profess  to  be  indebted  to 
Mr.  Crabbe  for  many  of  these  strong  impres- 
sions; and  have  known  more  than  one  of  our 
unpoetical  acquaintances^  who  declared  they 
could  never  pass  by  a  parish  workhouse  with- 
out thinking  of  the  description  of  it  they  had 
read  at  school  in  the  Poetical  Extracts.  The 
volnme  before  us  will  renew,  we  trust,  and 
extend  many  such  impressions.  It  contains 
all  the  former  productions  of  the  author,  with 
about  double  their  bulk  of  new  matter :  most 
of  it  in  the  same  taste  and  manner  of  com- 
position with  the  former ;  and  some  of  a  kind, 
of  which  we  have  had  no  previous  example 
in  this  author.  The  whole,  however,  is  of^uo 
ordinary  merit,  and  will  be  found,  we  have 
little  doubt,  a  sufficient  warrant  for  Mr.  Cn^be 
to  take  his  place  as  one  of  the  most  original, 
nervous,  and  pathetic  poets  of  the  present 
century. 

His  characteristic,  certainly,  is  force,  and 
truth  of  description,  joined  for  the  most  part 
to  great  selection  and  condensation  of  expres- 
sion;— ^that  kind  of  strength  and  ori&iiudity 
which  we  meet  with  in  Cowper,  and  that  sort 
of  diction  and  versification  vrhich  we  admire 
in  ''Hie Deserted  Village"  of  Goldsmith, or 
"The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes"  of  Johnson. 
If  he  can  be  said  to  have  imitated  the  matinev 
of  any  author,  it  is  Goldsmith,  indeed,  who 
has  been  the  object  of  his  imitation ;  and  yet 
his  general  tram  of  thinking,  and  his  views 
of  society^  are  so  extremefy  opposite,  that, 
when  "The  Village"  was  first  published,  it 
was  eommonlv  considered  as  an  antidote  or 
an  answer  to  tne  more  captivating  representa- 
tions of  "  The  Deserted  ViUage."  Comnated 
with  thia  oelebrated  aathor^  ho  will  be  unaxif 
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we  think,  to  have  more  Tiflour  and  leM  deli- 
CAcy ;  and  while  he  most  oe  admitted  to  be 
inferior  in  the  fine  finish  and  uniform  beauty 
of  his  composition,  we  cannot  helj)  considering 
him  as  superior,  lx>th  in  the  variety  and  the 
truth  of  his  pictures.  Instead  of  that  unifonn 
tint  of  pensive  tenderness  which  oversj^reads 
the  whole  poetry  of  Goldsmith,  we  find  mMr. 
Crabbe  many  gleams  of  gaiety  and  humour. 
Though  his  habitual  views  ol  life  are  more 
gloomy  than  those  of  his  rival,  his  poetical 
temperament  seems  far  more  cheeriul ;  and 
when  the  occasions  of  sorrow  and  rebuke  are 
gone  by,  he  can  collect  himself  for  sarcastic 
pleasantry,  or  unbend  in  innocent  playfulness. 
His  diction,  though  generally  pure  and  pow- 
erful, is  sometimes  harsh,  and  sometimes 
(|uaint  J  and  he  has  occasionally  admitted  a 
couplet  or  two  in  a  state  so  unhnished,  as  to 
give  a  character  of  inelegance  to  the  passages 
in  which  they  occur.  With  a  taste  less  dis- 
ciplined and  less  fastidious  than  that  of  Gold- 
smithy  he  has,  in  our  apprehension,  a  keener 
eye  for  observation,  and  a  readier  hand  for 
the  delineation  of  what  he  has  observed. 
There  is  less  poetical  keeping  in  his  whole 
performance  j  out  the  groups  of  which  it  con- 
Msts  are  conceived,  we  think,  with  equal 
genius,  ajnd  drawn  with  greater  ^irit  as  well 
as  far  greater  fidelity. 

It  is  not  quite  fair,  perhaps,  thus  to  draw  a 
detailed  parallel  between  a  living  poet,  and 
one  whose  reputation  has  been  sealed  by 
death,  and  by  the  immutable  sentence  of  a 
surviving  generation.  Yet  there  are  so  few 
of  his  contemporaries  to  whom  Mr.  Crabbe 
bears  any  resemblance,  that  we  can  scarcely 
explain  our  opinion  of  his  merit,  without  oom< 
paring  him  to  some  of  his  predecessors. 
There  is  one  set  of  writers,  indeed,  from 
whose  works  those  of  Mr.  Crabbe  might  re* 
ceive  aU  that  elucidation  which  results  from 
contrast,  and  from  an  entire  opposition  in  all 
points  of  taste  and  opinion.  We  allude  now 
to  the  Wordsworths,  and  the  Southejrs,  and 
Coleridges,  and  all  that  ambitions  fraternity, 
that  with  good  intentions  and  extraordinary 
talents,  are  labouring  to  bring  back  our  poetry 
to  the  fantastical  oddity  and  puling  childish- 
ness of  Withers,  Quarles.  or  Marvel.  These 
gentlemen  write  a  great  deal  about  rustic  life, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Crabbe ;  and  they  even  agree 
with  him  in  dwelling  much  on  its  discomforts ; 
but  nothing  can  be  more  opposite  than  the 
views  they  ikke  of  the  subject,  or  the  manner 
in  which  tney  execute  their  representations  of 
them. 

Mr.  Crabbe  exhibits  the  common  people 
of  England  pretty  much  as  they  are,  and  as 
they  must  appear  to  every  one  who  will  take 
the  trouble  of  examining  into  their  condition ; 
at  the  same  time  that  he  renders  his  sketches 
in  a  very  hi^h  degree  interesthig  and  beautiful 
— by  selecting  wnat  is  most  nt  for  descrip- 
tion— ^by  grouping  them  into  such  forms  as 
must  catdi  the  attention  or  awake  the  mem* 
ory— «nd  by  Boatterm(|  over  the  whole  such 
traits  of  moral  sensibility,  of  sarcasm,  and  of 
deep  reflection,  as  every  one  must  feel  to  be 
natmli  and  own  to  be  powerful.  The  gentle- 


men of  the  new  acheol^  en  the  other  haad, 
scarcely  ever  oondesoend  to  take  their  sub 
iects  from  any  description  of  persons  at  a. 
known  to  the  common  inhabitants  of  th« 
world;  but  invent  for  themselves  certain 
whimsical  and  unheard-of  beingiL  to  whom 
they  impute  some  fantastical  combination  of 
feelings,  and  then  labour  to  excite  our  sym« 
pathy  for  thern^  either  by  placing  them  in  in* 
credible  situationa^  or  by  some  strained  and 
exaggerated  moral  isation  of  a  vague  and  tia- 
gicalaescription.  Mr. Crabbe, in  short, shows 
us  something  which  we  have  all  sees,  or  may 
see,  in  real  life ;  and  draws  from  it  sueh  feel* 
ings  and  such  leflections  as^every  human  be- 
ing must  acksowledge  that  it  is  calculated  to 
excite.  He  delights  us  by  the  troth,  and  vivid 
and  picturesque  beauty  of  his  representatioBs, 
and  by  the  foroe  and  pathos  of  the  sensations 
with  which  we  feel  tnat  they  are  connected. 
Mr.  Wordsworth  and  his  associates,  oa  the 
other  hand,  introduce  us  to  bemgs  whose  ex- 
istence was  not  previously  8ttq[>ected  by  the 
aoutest  observers  of  nature;  and  excite  an 
interest  for  them — where  they  do  excite  any 
interest — more  by  an  elcxj^uent  and  refined 
analysis  of  their  own  capricious  feelings,  thaa 
by  any  obvious  or  intelligible  ground  of  sym- 
pathy in  their  situation. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Lyriioal 
Ballads,  or  the  more  recent  publications  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  will  scareely  deny  the  jus- 
tice of  this  representation;  but  in  order  to 
vindicate  it  to  such  as  do  not  enjoy  that  ad- 
vantage, we  must  beg  leave  to  make  a  few 
hasty  references  to  the  former,  and  by  far  the 
least  exceptionable  of  those  productions. 

A  village  schoolmaster,  for  instance,  is  a 

Eretty  common  poetical  character.  Goldsmith 
as  drawn  him  ininoutably ;  so  has  Shenstone^ 
with  the  slight  change  of  sex;  and  Mr.  Crabbe, 
in  two  passages,  has  followed  their  footsteps. 
Now,  Mr.  Worcfsworth  has  a  village  school- 
niaster  also— a  personage  who  makes  no  small 
figure  in  three  or  four  of  his  poems.  But  by 
what  traits  is  this  worthy  old  gentleman  de- 
lineated by  the  new  poet  ?  No  pedantry-— no 
innocent  vanity  of  learning-— no  mixture  of 
indulgence  with  the  pride  of  power,  and  of 
poverty  with  the  consciousness  of  rare  ao 
ottirements.  Every  feature  which  belongs  to 
me  situation,  or  marks  the  character  in  com- 
mon apprehension,  is  scornfully  discarded  by 
Mr.  Wordsworth;  who  represents  his  grey* 
haired  rustic  pedagogue  as  a  sort  of  half  cmrVf 
sentimental  person,  overrun  with  fine  fm- 
ings,  constitutional  merriment,  and  a  moot 
humorous  melancholy.  Here  -are  the  two 
stanaas  in  which  this  consistent  and  intrili* 
gible  character  is  ponrtrayed.  The  diction  it 
at  least  as  new  as  the  conception. 

*'  The  aighs  which  Matthew  hesvM  were  sighs 
Of  one  tir'd  oat  wiih/itn  and  madne$9  ; 
The  tears  which  came  to  Matthew's  eyes 
Were  tears  of  light— CAe  oU  ofgUtdnett, 

"  Yet  sometimes,  when  the  secret  cop 
Of  atill  and  aerioaa  thought  went  round 

He  8eem*d  as  if  he  drunk  tt  up, 
He  felt  with  e||Krit  so  profband. 

Thou  eaal  of  God's  best  mrtUif  — M,"  9tm, 


poEtur. 


A  frail  damsel  again  is  a  character  common 
enough  in  all  poems;  and  one  upon  which 
many  fine  and  pathetic  lines  have  been  ex- 
pended. Mr.  VVords worth  has  written  more 
than  three  hundred  on  the  subject :  but.  in- 
stead of  new  images  of  tenderness,  or  aeli- 
cate  representation  of  intelligible  feelings,  he 
has  contriyed  to  tell  as  nothing  w^tever  of 
the  unfortunate  fair  one,  but  that  her  name  is 
Martha  Bay ;  and  that  she  goes  up  to  the  top 
of  a  hill,  in  a  red  cloak,  and  cries  <*  0  misery !" 
All  the  rest  of  the  ][)oem  is  filled  with  a  de- 
scription of  an  old  thorn  and  a  pond,  and  of 
the  silly  stories  which  the  nei^bouring  old 
women  told  abouVthem. 

The  sports  of  childhood,  and  the  antimely 
death  of  promising  youth,  is  also  a  common 
topic  of  poetry.  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  made 
some  blank  verse  about  it;  but,  instead  of 
the  delightful  and  picturesque  sketches  with 
which  so  many  authors  of  moderate  talents 
have  presentea  us  on  this  inriting  subject,  all 
that  he  is  pleased  to  communicate  of  hts  rustic 
child,  is,  tnat  he  used  to  amuse  himself  with 
shouting  to  the  owls,  and  hearing  them  an- 
swer. To  make  amends  for  this  brevity,  the 
process  of  his  mimicry  is  most  accurately  de- 
scribed. 

— **  Wi'h  fingers  interwoTen,  both  hands 
Press'd  closely  palm  to  palm,  and  to  his  mouth 
Uplifted,  he,  ns  thron^h  an  instrument. 
Blew  miiiHc  hootinga  to  the  silent  owls, 
That  they  might  anawer  him."— 

This  is  all  we  hear  of  him ;  and  for  the 
sake  of  this  one  accomplishment,  we  are  told, 
that  the  author  has  frequently  stood  mute,  ana 
gazed  on  his  graye  for  half  an  hour  together ! 

Love,  and  the  fantasies  of  lovers,  Da,ye  af- 
forded an  ample  theme  to  poets  of  all  ages, 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  however,  nas  thought  fit  to 
compose  a  piece,  illustrating  this  copious  sub- 
ject by  one  single  thought.  A  lover  trots 
away  to  see  his  mistress  one  fine  evening, 
gazing  all  the  way  on  the  moon ;  when  hs 
oomes  to  her  door, 

"  O  mercy !  to  myself  I  cried, 
If  Lucy  should  be  dead!" 

And  there  the  poem  ends  I 

Now,  we  leave  it  to  any  reader  of  common 
candour  and  discsmment  to  say,  whether 
these  representations  of  character  and  senti- 
ment are  drawn  from  that  eternal  and  uni- 
versal standard  of  truth  and  nature,  which 
every  one  is  knowing  enough  to  recognisei 
and  no  one  great  enough  to  depart  from  with 
impanity;  or  whether  they  are  not  formed, 
as  we  have  ventured  to  allege,  upon  certain 
fantastic  and  affected  peculiarities  in  the 
mind  or  fancy  of  the  autnor,  into  which  it  is 
most  improMble  that  many  of  his  rettdera 
will  enter,  and  which  cannot,  in  some  cases, 
be  comprehended  without  much  effort  ana 
explanation.  Instead  of  multiplying  instances 
of  these  wide  and  wilful  aberrations  from  or- 
dinary nature,  it  may  be  more  satisfactory  to 
produce  the  author's  own  admission  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  plan  upon  which  he  writes, 
and  of  the  very  exti^aorainafry  circumstances 
whiek  he  hinself  sametimea  thinks  it  neces- 


sary for  his  readers  to  keep  in  view,  *f  they 
would  wish  to  understand  tne  beauty  or  prr*. 
priety  of  his  delineations. 

■  A  nathetic  tale  of  guilt  or  superstition  may 
be  told,  we  are  apt  to  fancy,  by  the  poet  him- 
self, in  his  general  character  of  poet,  with  futl 
as  much  effect  as  by  any  other  person.  An 
old  nurse,  at  any  rate,  or  a  moiik  or  parish 
clerk,  is  always  at  hand  to  give  grace  to  siich 
a  narration.  None  of  these,  however,  won  hi 
satisfy  Mr.  Wordsworth.  He  has  writter.  a 
lon^  poem  of  this  sort,  in  which  he  thinks  it 
indispensably  nec-essary  to  apprise  the  reader, 
that  he  has  endeavoured  to  represent  the 
language  and  sentiments  of  a  particular  ch»r-^ 
acter— of  which  character,  he  adds,  ''the 
rmder  will  have  a  general  notion,  if  he  has 
ever  known  a  man,  a  captain  of  a  snudl  trading 
vessel^  for  example,  who  being  past  the  middle 
age  of  lifej  has  retired  upon  an  annuity,  or 
small  independent  ineome,  to  some  village  or 
country,  of  which  he  was  not  a  native,  or  in 
which  he  had  not  been  accustomed  to  live  !*' 
Now,  we  must  be  permitted  to  xloubt, 
whether,  among  all  the  readere  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth (few  or  many),  there  is  a  single  indi- 
vidual who  has  had  tne  happiness  of  knowing 
a  person  of  this  very  peculiar  description ;  or 
wno  is  capable  of  forming  any  sort  of  con- 
jecture of  the  particular  disposition  and  tum 
of  thinking  which  such  a  combination  of  at- 
tributes would  be  apt  to  produce.  To  us,  we 
will  confess,  the  annonce  appeare  as  ludicrous 
and  absurd  as  it  would  be  in  the  author  of  an 
ode  or  an  epic  to  say,  "Of  this  piece  the 
reader  wDl  necessarily  form  a  very  erroneous 
judgment,  unless  he  is  apprised,  that  it  was 
written  by  a  pale  man  in  a  green  coat — sitting 
cross-legged  on  an  oaken  stool — ^with  a  scratch 
on  his  niose,  and  a  spelling  dictionary  on  the 
table.''* 


*  Some  of  our  readers  may  have  a  cariosity  to 
know  in  what  manner  this  old  annuitant  captain 
does  actually  expreaa  himself  in  the  village  of  his 
adoption.  For  their  gratification,  we  annex  the  two 
first  stanzas  of  his  story :  in  which,  with  all  the  at- 
tention we  have  been  able  to  bestow,  we  have  been 
utterly  unable  to  detect  any  traits  that  can  be  sup- 
posed to  characterise  either  a  seaman,  an  annuitant, 
or  a  stranger  in  a  country  town.  It  is  a  style,  on 
the  contrary,  which  we  shooM  ascribe,  without 
hesitation,  to  a  certain  poetical  fraternity  in  the 
West  of  England ;  and  which,  we  verily  betifve» 
never  was,  and  never  will  be,  nsed  by  any  one  oat 
of  that  fraternity. 

"  There  is  a  thorn— 4t  looks  so  old. 

In  truth  you*d  find  it  hard  to  aay. 
How  it  could  ever  have  been  young ! 

It  looks  so  old  and  grey. 
Not  higher  than  a  two-yeara'  child, 

It  stands  ert€t;  this  aged  thorn ! 
No  leaves  it  has,  do  thorny  poioia ; 
It  is  a  masa  of  knotted  joints : 

A  wretched  thing  forlorn, 
Jt  stands  erect ;  and  like  a  stone, 
With  lichens  it  is  overgrown. 

"  Liks  rock  or  stonSf  it  is  o'ergrswn 
Wiik  Uckensf — to  the  very  top ; 

And  hung  with  heavy  tufts  of  moss 
A  melancholy  crop. 

Up  from  the  earth  these  mosses  creep. 
And  Uih  poor  tkom,  they  clasp  it  rsind 
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From  these  childish  and  absurd  afiecta- 
tiOiiB,  we  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  manly 
^enae  and  correct  picturing  of  Mr.  Crabbe ; 
and,  after  being  dazzled  and  made  giddy 
with  the  elaborate  raptures  and  obscure  origi- 
nalities of  these  new  artists,  it  is  refreshing  to 
meet  again  with  the  spirit  and  nature  of  our 
old  mastersL  in  the  nerrous  pages  of  the 
author  now  before  us. 

The  poem  that  stands  first  in  the  volume, 
is  that  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  as 
having  been  first  given  to  the  public  upwards 
of  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  so  old,  and  has  of 
late  been  so  scarce,  that  it  is  probably  new 
to  many  of  our  readers.  We  shall  venture, 
therefore,  to  give  a  few  extracts  from  it  as  a 
specimen  of  Mr.  CSrabbe's  original  style  of 
composition.  We  have  already  hinted  at  the 
description  of  the  Parish  Workhouse,  and  in- 
sert it  as  an  example  of  no  common  poetry : — 

"  Theirs  is  von  house  that  holds  the  parish  poor. 
Whose  walls  of  mud  scarce  bear  the  broken  door ; 
There,  where  the  putrid  vapours  flagginff  play, 
And  the  dull  wheel  hums  doleful  through  the  day  ; 
There  children  dwell  who  know  no  parents*  care ; 
Parents,  who  know  no  children's  lore,  dwell  there ; 
Heart-broken  matrons  on  their  joyless  bed. 
Forsaken  wives,  and  mothers  never  wed ; 
Dejected  widuws  with  unheeded  tears, 
And  crippled  age  with  more  than  childhood-fears ; 
The  lame,  the  blind,  and,  far  the  happiest  they ! 
The  moping  idiot  and  the  madman  say. 

*'  Here,  too,  the  sick  their  final  ooom  receive. 
Here  brought  amid  the  scenes  of  grief,  to  grieve  ; 
Where  the  loud  groans  from  some  sad  chamber 
Mizt  with  the  clamours  of  the  crowd  below,    [flow, 

*'  Say  ye,  opprest  by  some  fantastic  woes, 
Some  jarring  nerve  that  baffles  your  repose ; 
Who  with  sad  prayers  the  weary  doctor  teasCi 
To  name  the  nameless  ever-new  disease  ; 
How  would  ye  bear  in  real  pain  to  lie, 
Despis'd,  neglected,  left  alone  to  die? 
How  would  ye  bear  to  draw  your  latest  breath, 
Where  all  that's  wretched  paves  the  way  for  death  f 

**  Such  is  that  room  which  one  rude  beam  divides. 
And  naked  rafters  form  the  «>loping  sides ; 
Where  the  vile  bands  that  bind  the  tha:ch  are  seen, 
And  lath  and  mud  are  all  that  lie  between ; 
Save  one  dull  pane,  that,  coarsely  patched,  gives 
To  the  rude  tempest,  yet  excludes  the  day :    [way 
Hero,  on  a  matted  flock,  with  dust  o'erspread, 
The  drooping  wretch  reclines  his  languid  head ; 
For  him  no  band  the  cordial  cupappCes,'*  &c. 

pp.  1»— 14. 

The  consequential  apothecary,  who  gives 
an  impatient  attendance  in  these  abodes  of 
misery,  is  admirably  described ;  but  we  pass 
to  the  last  scene : — 

"  Now  to  the  church  behold  the  mooraera  come* 
Sedatelv  torpid  and  devoutly  dumb  ; 
The  village  children  now  their  games  suspend. 
To  see  the  bier  that  bears  their  ancient  friend ; 
For  he  was  one  in  all  iheir  idle  sport. 
And  like  a  monarch  rul'd  their  little  court ; 
The  pliant  bow  he  formed,  the  flying  ball,      .   . 
The  bat,  the  wicker,  were^his  labours  all ; 
Him  now  they  follow  to  his  grave,  and  stand. 

So  close,  you'd  ssy  that  they  wore  bent, 
With  plain  and  manifft  intent  I 

To  drag  it  to  the  ground ; 
And  all  had  join'd  in  one  endeavour, 
To  bury  tkit  poor  thom  for  ever." 

And  this  it  seems,  is  Nature,  and  Pathos,  and 
Postry  i 


Silent  and  sad,  and  gasing,  hand  in  hand ; 
While  bending  low,  their  eager  eyes  explore 
The  mingled  relics  of  the  parish  poor ! 
The  bell  tolls  late,  the  moping  owl  flies  round. 
Fear  marks  the  flight  and  magnifies  the  sound  ; 
The  busy  priest,  detain'd  by  weightier  care, 
Defera  his  duty  till  the  day  of  prayer ; 
And  waiting  long,  the  crowd  retire  distreat, 
To  think  a  poor  man's  bones  should  lie  unblest." 

pp.  16,  17. 

The  scope  of  the  poem  is  to  show,  that  tbo 
villagers  of  real  life  have  no  resemolance  to 
the  villagers  of  poetry ;  that  poverty,  in  sobe# 
truth,  is  very  uncomfortable ;  and  vice  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  opulent.  The  following 
passage  is  powerfully,  and  finely  written : — 

"  Or  will  you  deem  them  amply  paid  in  health, 
Labour'a  fair  child,  that  languishes  with  wealth  7 
Go  then  !  and  see  them  rising  wiih  the  sun, 
Through  a  long  course  of  daily  toil  to  run  ; 
See  them  beneath  the  dog-siaV's  raging  heat, 
When  the  knees  tremble  and  the  temples  beat ; 
Behold  them,  leaning  on  their  scythes,  look  o'er 
The  labour  past,  and  toils  to  come  explore ; 
Through  fens  and  marohy  moors  their  steps  pursue, 
When  their  warm  pores  imbibe  the  evening  dew. 
**  There  may  you  see  the  youih  of  slender  frame 
Contend  with  weakness,  weariness,  and  shame  ; 
Yet  urg'd  along,  and  proudly  loath  to  yield, 
He  strives  to  join  his  fellows  of  the  field ; 
Till  long-coniendtnp;  nature  droops  at  last ; 
Declining  health  rejects  his  poor  repast ! 


His  cheerless  spouse  ihe  coming  dancer  sees, 
1  mutual  murmurs  uree  the  slow  disease. 
Yet  grant  them  health,  'tis  not  fur  us  to  tell. 


Though  the  head  droops  not,  that  the  heart  is  well ; 
Or  wnl  you  praise  that  homely,  healthy  fare, 
Plenteoua  and  plain,  that  happy  peasants  share  T 
Oh !  trifle  not  with  wants  you  cannot  feel ! 
Nor  mock  the  misery  of  a  srinted  meal ; 
Homely  not  wholesome — plain  not  pIenieoiir-«ich 
As  you  who  praise  would  never  deji^n  to  touch ! 

'*  Ye  gentle  souls,  who  dream  ofrural  ease, 
Whom  the  smooth  stream  and  smoother  sonnet 
Go !  if  the  peaceful  cot  your  praises  share,    [please ; 
Go  look  wiihin,  and  ask  if  peace  be  there : 
If  peace  be  his — (hat  drooping,  weary  sire, 
Or  theirs,  that  oflTspring  round  their  feeble  fire ! 
Or  hers,  that  matron  pule,  whose  trembling  haiid 
Turns  on  the  wretched  hearth  th'  expiring  brand." 

pp. »— 10. 

We  shall  only  give  one  other  extract  from 
this  poem ;  and:  we  select  the  following  fine 
description  of  that  peculiar  sort  of  t>arrennefli 
which  prevails  along  the  sandy  and  thinly 
inhabited  shores  of  the  Channel :— 

"  Lo !  where  the  heath,  with  with' ring  brake  grown 
o'er,  [poor ; 

Lends  the  light  turf  that  warms  the  neighbouring 
From  thence  a  length  of  burning  sand  appears. 
Where  the  thin  harvest  waves  its  wither'd  ears ; 
There  thistles  stretch  their  prickly  arms  afar. 
And  to  the  ragged  infant  threaten  war ; 
There  poppies  nodding,  mock  the  hope  of  toil, 
Thers  the  blue  bugloes  paints  the  sterile  soil : 
Hardy  and  high,  above  the  slender  sheaf, 
The  slimy  mallow  waves  her  silky  leaf; 
O'er  the  ]roung  shoot  the  charlock  throwa  a  shade, 
And  clasping  lares  cling  round  the  sickly  blade  ; 
With  mingled  tints  the  rocky  coasts  abound. 
And  a  sad  splendour  vainly  shines  around.'* 

pp.  5,  6. 

The  next  poem,  and  the  longest  in  the 
volume,  is  now  presented  for  the  first  time  to 
the  public.  It  is  dedicated,  like  the  fomier, 
to  the  delineation  of  rural  life  and  characters, 


and  IB  entitled,  ''The  Village  Register }"  and, 
upon  a  Tery  simple  but  singular  plan,  is  diri- 
ded  into  three  parts,  viz.  Baptisms,  Maniagea, 
and  Burials.  After  an  introductory  and  gen- 
eral view  of  Tillage  manners^  the  reverend 
author  proceeds  to  present  his  readers  with 
an  account  of  all  the  remarkable  baptisms, 
marriages,  and  funerals,  that  appear  on  his 
register  for  the  preceding  year ;  with  a  sketch 
of  the  character  and  beliAviottr  of  the  reepect- 
ire  parties,  and  such  reflections  and  exhorta- 
tions as  are  suggested  by  the  subject.  The 
poem  consists  merefore,  of  a  series  of  p(M'- 
traits  taken  from  the  middling  and  lower 
ranks  of  rustic  life,  and  delineated  on  occa- 
sions at  once  more  common  and  more  inter- 
esting, than  any  other  that  could  well  be 
imagmed.  They  are  selected,  we  think^  with 
great  judgment,  and  drawn  with  inimitable 
accuracy  and  strength  of  colouring.  They 
are  ffansned  with  much  more  minuteness  and 
detail,  indeed,  than  the  more  ^neral  pictures 
in  '^The  Village ;"  and,  on  this  account,  may 
appear  occasionaJly  deficient  in  ccmiprehen- 
sion,  or  in  dignitj.  They  are.  no  doubt,  exe- 
cuted in  some  instances  witn  too  much  of 
a  Chinese  accuracy;  and  enter  into  details 
which  many  readers  may  pronounce  tedious 
and  unnecessary.  Yet  there  is  a  justness 
and  force  in  tne  representation  which  is 
entitled  to  something  more  than  indulgence ; 
and  thouffh  several  of  the  croups  are  com- 
posed of  low  and  disaf  reeaUe  subjects,  still, 
we  think  that  some  allowance  is  to  be  made 
for  the  author's  plan  of  giving  a  full  and  exact 
view  of  village  Jife^  which  could  not  possibly 
be  aooomplisned  without  including  those  baser 
varieties.  He  aims  at  an  important  moral 
effect  by  this  exhibition;  and  must  not  be 
defrauded  either  of  that,  or  of  the  praise  which 
is  due  to  the  coarser  efforts  of  his  pen^  out  of 
deference  to  the  sickly  delicacy  of  his  more 
fastidious  readers.  We  admit,  however,  that 
there  is  more  carelessness,  as  well  as  more 
lioaintness  in  this  poem  than  in  the  other ; 
and  that  he  has  now  and  then  apparently 
heaped  op  circumstances  rather  to  mtify 
his  own  taste  for  detail  and  accumulation, 
than  to  give  any  additional  effect  to  his  de- 
scription. With  this  general  observation,  we 
beg  the  reader's  attention  to  the  following 
abstract  and  citations. 

The  poem  begins  with  a  general  view,  first 
of  the  industrious  and  contented  villager,  and 
then  of  the  profligate  and  disorderly.  The 
first  compartment  is  not  so  striking  as  the  last. 
Mr.  Crabbe,  it  seems,  has  a  set  of  smugglers 
among  his  nock^  who  inhabit  what  is  called 
the  Street  in  his  village.  There  is  nothing 
comparable  to  the  following  description,  but 
some  of  the  prose  sketches  of  Mandeville: — 

"  Hers,  in^cabal.  a  dispatafioas  crew 
Each  ereiung  meet ;  ihe  sot,  the  cheat, the  shrew ; 
Riots  are  ni^ily  heard — the  curse,  the  cries 
Of  beaten  wife,  perverse  in  her  replies : 
Boys  in  their  first  stoPn  rags,  to  ateal  besdn, 
And  girls,  who  know  not  sex.  are  skiU'd  in  gin ! 
8naien  and  amagglers  here  their  gains  divide, 
Biiaaaring  females  here  their  victims  bide ; 
And  here  is  one,  the  Sibyl  of  the  Row, 
Wiio  knows  all  secrets,  or  affects  to  know.— 


**  Ssa !  on  tMs  fl6or»  wfcat  frtfwiy  patches  rem  ! 
What  naoseoas  iiragmeou  on  yon  t'ractor*d  cheat  ' 
What  downy-dust  beneath  yon  windcnv-seat  ! 
And  round  inese  posts  that  serve  this  bed  for  leet  - 
This  bed  where  all  those  taiter*d  garments  lie. 
Worn  by  each  sex,  and  now  perforce  thrown  by. 

*'  See !  aa  we  gaxe,  an  infant  lilts  its  bead. 
Left  by  neglect,  and  burrowM  in  thai  bed ; 
I'he  mother-gossip  has  the  love  eupprest* 
An  infant's  cry  once  waken'd  in  her  breast,**  &^' 

"  Here  are  no  wheels  for  either  wool  or  flax. 
But  packs  of  cards — made  op  of  sundry  packs ; 
Here  are  no  books,  but  ballads  on  the  wall. 
Are  aome  abusive,  and  indecent  all ; 
Pistols  are  here,  onpair*d  ;  with  nets  and  books. 
Of  every  kind,  for  rivers,  ponds,  and  brooks  ; 
An  ample  flask  that  nightly  rovers  fill. 
With  recent  poison  from  the  Dutchman's  still ; 
A  box  of  tools  with  wires  of  various  size. 
Frocks,  wigs,  and  hats,  for  aigfat  or  day  diaguise. 
And  bludgeons  stout  to  gain  or  guard  a  prize.— 

'*  Here  nis  poor  bird,  tb'  inhumsn  cocker  bring 
Arms  his  hsra  heel,  and  clips  his  golden  wings ; 
With  spicy  food  ih'  impatient  spirit  feeds. 
And  sboata  and  curses  as  the  battle  bleeds : 
Struck  through  the  brain,  depriv'd  or  both  his  eyes^ 
The  vanquish'd  bird  must  combat  till  he  dies ! 
Must  faintly  peck  at  his  victorious  (be, 
And  reel  and  stagger  at  each  feeble  blow ; 
When  &irn,  the  savage  grasps  his  dabbled  plumes, 
His  blood'Stain'd  arms,  ror  other  deaths  assumes; 
And  damns  the  craven-fowl,  that  lost  his  slake. 
And  oti/y  bled  and  perish' d  for  his  sake !" 

pp.  40—44. 

Mr.  Crabbe  now  opens  his  chronicle;  and 
the  first  babe  that  appears  on  the  liat  is  a 
natural  child  of  the  miller's  daughter.  This 
damsel  fell  in  love  with  a  sailor;  but  her 
father  refused  his  consent,  and  no  priest 
would  unite  them  without  it.  The  poor  girl 
yielded  to  her  passion :  and  her  k)ver  went  to 
sea,  to  seek  a  portion  tor  his  bride : — 

"  Then  came  the  davs  of  shame,  the  grievous  night. 
The  varying  look,  the  wand' ring  appetite ; 
The  joy  assum'd,  while  sorrow  dinim'd  the  eyes, 
The  Ibrc'd  sad  smiles  that  followed  sudden  aighs, 
And  everv  art,  long  ua'd,  but  us*d  in  vain. 
To  hide  thy  progreas.  Nature,  and  thy  pain. 

**  Day  alter  day  were  past  in  grief  and  pain, 
Week  after  week,  nor  came  the  youth  again ; 
Her  boy  waa  born : — No  lade  nor  lasses  came 
1*0  grace  the  rite  or  give  the  child  a  name ; 
Nor  grave  conceited  nurse,  of  office  proud, 
Bore  the  young  Christian,  roaring  through  the 
In  a  small  chamber  was  my  office  done,     [crowd ; 
Where  blinks,  through  psper'd  panes,  the  setting 

sun  i 
Where  noisy  sparrows,  perch'don  penthouse  near. 
Chirp  tuneless  joy,  and  mock  the  frequent  tear." — 

**  Throughout  the  lanes,  she  glides  at  evening's 
There  aofily  lulls  her  infant  to  repose ;         [dose. 
Then  sits  and  gazes,  but  with  viewless  look. 
As  gilds  the  moon  the  rimpling  of  the  brook ; 
Then  sings  her  vespers,  but  in  voice  so  low, 
She  hears  their  murmurs  as  the  waters  flow; 
And  she  too  murmurs,  and  begins  to  find 
The  solemn  wand'rings  of  a  wounded  mind ! 

pp.  47-45, 

We  pass  the  rest  of  the  Baptisms;  and 
proceed  to  the  more  interesting  chapter  of 
Marriages.  Tlie  first  pair  here  is  an  old  snog 
bachelor,  who^  in  the  first  days  of  dotag& 
had  married  his  maid-servant.  The  reverent] 
Mr.  Crabbe  is  very  facetious  on  this  match; 
and  not  very  scrupulously  delicate. 

The  following  picture,  though  liable  In  part 
to  the  same  objection,  is  perfect,  we  think,  in 
that«tyle  of  drawing : — 
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**  K«xt  at  •■r  «Itar  m^od  a  IncklMftpair, 
Btoiigbt  by  strong  passions— and  a  warrant-^tWe  ; 
By  long  rent  oloak,  hung  loosely,  strove  the  bride, 
From  ev'ry  eye.  what  all  perceived  lo  hide ; 
While  (he  boybrideffroom,  shuffling;  in  bis  pace, 
Now  hid  owhile,  and'theri  ezpoe*d  his  face ; 
As  shame  alternately  with  anger  si  rove 
The  brain,  eoofas^d  wiih  muddy  ale,  to  move ! 
la  haste  and  slamm^ring  he  perform'd  his  part, 
And  look'd  the  rage  that  rankled  in  his  heart. 
Low  spake  the  lass,  and  lisp'd  and  minc*d  the 

whila; 
LookM  on  the  lad,  and  Taint ly  try'd  to  smile ; 
With  aoft'nened  speech  and  humbled  tone  she 
To  atir  the  embers  of  dejurted  love ;  [strove 

While  he  a  tyrant,  frowning  walked  before. 
Felt  the  poor  purse,  and  sought  the  public  door ; 
Site  sadly  following  in  Bubmisoion  went, 
And  saw  the  final  shilling  foully  spent  * 
Then  to  her  father*s  but  the  pair  withdrew. 
And  bade  to  lore  and  comfort  long  adieu  !** 

pp.  74,  75. 

A^Tha  next  bridal  is  that  of  Phoebe  Dawson, 
the  most  innocent  and  beautifal  of  all  the 
Tillage  maideos.  We  give  the  foUowing 
pretty  description  of  her  courtship : — 

"  Now,  through  the  Isna,  up  hill,  and  cross  the 
(Seen  bat  bv  few.  and  bhtshing  to  be  aeen—  [green, 
Dejected,  thougntfal,  anxwus  and  afraid,) 
Ijed  by  the  lover,  walk'd  the  silent  maid: 
Slow  tnrough  the  meadows  rovM  they,  many  a  mile, 
Toy'd  by  each  bank,  and  trifled  at  each  stile ; 
Where,  as  he  painted  everv  blissful  view, 
And  highly  coloor'd  what  he  strongly  drew. 
The  pensive  damsel,  prone  to  tender  fears, 
Dimm'd  the  fair  prospect  with  prophetic  tears.*' 

pp.  76,  77. 

This  is  the  taking  side  of  the  nictnre :  At 
the  end  of  two  years,  here  is  tne  reverse. 
Nothing  can  be  more  touching,  we  think^  than 
the  quiet  suffering  and  solitary  hysterics  of 
this  ul-fated  young  woman: — 

"  Lo  !  now  with  red  rent  cloak  and  bonnet  black, 
And  torn  green  gown,  loose  hanging  at  her  back, 
One  who  an  infant  in  her  arms  sustains. 
And  seems,  with  patience,  striving  with  herpaina ; 
Pinch*d  are  her  looks,  as  one  who  pines  for  bread. 
Whose  cares  are  growing,  and  whose  hopes  are  fled ! 
Pale  her  parch'o  lips,  her  heavy  eyes  sunk  low, 
And  tears  unnotic'd  from  their  channels  flow ; 
£|arene  her  manner,  till  some  sudden  pain 
Frets  the  meek  soul,  and  then  ahe*s  calm  again ! — 
Her  broken  pitcher  to  the  pool  ahe  takes, 
And  every  step  with  cautious  terror  makes ; 
For  not  alone  that  infant  in  her  arms. 
But  nearer  cause,  maternal  fear,  alarms ! 
With  water  barden*d,  then  she  fncks  her  way. 
Slowly  and  caatious,  in  the  ctinsing  chiy; 
Till  in  mid-green  she  Iruiits  a  place  unsound. 
And  deeply  planges  in  th'  adhesive  groand  | 
From  whence  her  alender  foot  with  pain  she 

takes,*'  &c. 
**  And  now  her  path,  bot  not  her  peace,  ahe^ins. 
Safe  from  her  task,  but  shiv'ring  with  her  pains;— 
Her  home  she  reaches,  open  leaves  the  door. 
And  placing  flrst  her  infant  on  the  floor. 
She  bares  her  bosom  to  the  wind,  and  sits. 
And  sobbing  struggles  with  the  rising  flts ! 
In  vain !— they  come— she  feels  tk*  inflaming  grief. 
That  shots  the  swelling  bosom  from  relief; 
That  speaks  in  feeble  cries  a  aoal  distrest. 
Or  the  sad  laogh  that  caanot  be  represt : 
The  n^hbour-matron  leaves  her  wheel,  and  flies 
With  all  the  aid  her  poverty  supplies ; 
Unfbe'd,  the  calls  of  nature  ahe  cheyBf 
Nor  led  by  profit,  nor  allur'd  by  praise ; 
And  waiting  long,  till  these  contentions  cease, 
•8110  speaks  of  comfort,  and  departs  in  peace." 

pp.  77,  78. 
49 
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Hie  aident  km,  J| 
brutal  husband : — 

"  If  present,  railing,  till  he  saw  her  pain*d  ; 
If  absent,  spending  what  their  labours  gain'd : 
Till  that  fair  form  in  want  and  aickness  pin'd. 
And  hope  and  comfort  fled  that  gemle  mind." 

p.  79.  * 

It  may  add  to  the  interest  which  some 
readers  will  take  in  this  simple  story,  to  be 
told,  that  it  was  the  last  piece  of  poetry  that 
was  read  to  Mr.  Fox  during  his  £atal  iJlnessj 
and  that  he  examined  and  made  some  flatter* 
ing  remarks  on  the  manuscript  of  it  a  £»w. 
days  before  his  death. 

We  are  obliged  to  pass  over  the  rest  of  thus 
Marriages^  though  some  of  them  are  extreme- 
ly chaiBoteristic  and  beautiful,  and  to  proceed 
to  the  Burials.  Here  we  have  a  great  variety . 
of  portraits, — ^the  old  drunken  innkeeper—- 
the  bustling  farmer's  wife-— the  infant — and 
next  the  kS  v  of  the  manor.  The  following 
description  of  her  deserted  mansion  is  strike 
ing,  and  in  the  good  oM  taste  of  Pope  and 
D^den: — 


-'*  Forsaken  stood  the  hall. 


Worms  ate  the  floors,  the  tap'alry  fled  the  wall; 
No  fire  the  kitchen*a  cheerless  grate  display'd : 
No  cheerful  light  the  long-clos*d  sash  convay'a ; 
The  crawling  worm  that  turns  a  summer  fly, 
Here  spun  his  shroud  and  laid  him  up  to  die 
The  winter-death; — upon  the  bed  or  state. 
The  bat,  ahrilUshrieking,  woo'd  his  flick'ring  male: 
To  empty  rooms,  the  curious  came  no  mora, 
From  empty  oellara,  turned  the  angry  poor. 
And  surly  beggara  eure'd  the  ever-bolted  door. 
To  one  small  room  the  steward  found  his  way, 
When  tenants  follow* d,  to  complain  and  pay.*' 

pp.  104, 105. 

The  old  maid  follows  next  to  the  shades  of 
mortality.  The  description  of  her  house,  fui> 
niture,  and  person^  is  admirable,  and  attords 
a  fioe  specimen  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  most  minute 
finishing ;  but  it  is  too  long  for  extracting.  We 
rather  present  our  readers  with  a  part  of  the 
character  of  Isaac  Ashford : —  , 

'*  Next  to  these  ladies,  but  in  nouaht  allied, 
A  noble  peasant,  Isaac  Ashford,  died. 
Noble  he  wss— contemning  all  things  ^lean, 
His  truth  anqaestioo'd,  and  his  soarserane  i 
Of  no  man's  presence  Isaac  feh  afraid  : 
At  no  man*s  question  Isaac  look*d  dismay'd : 
Shame  knew  him  not,  he  dreaded  no  disgrace,'*  &c 
*'  Were  othera  joyful,  he  Iook*d  amiltng  on, 
And  gave  allowance  where  he  needed  none; 
Yet  far  was  he  from  stoie- pride  remoT*d ; 
He  felt,  with  many,  and  he  warmly  lov*d : 
I  mark*d  hia  action,  when  hia  infiuit  died, 
And  an  old  neighbour  for  ofienoe  was  tried ; 
The  still  teara,  stealing  down  that  furrow*d  cbsek. 
Spoke  pity,  plainer  than  the  tongue  can  apeak,"  &e. 

pp.  HI,  118 

The  rest  of  the  character  is  drawn  with 
equal  spirit :  but  we  can  only  make  room  for 
the  author's  iinal  commemoration  of  him. 

*'  I  feel  his  abaenoe  in  the  houraof  praver. 
And  view  hia  seat,  and  sigh  lor  Isaac  inera ! 
I  see,  no  more,  those  white  locks ihinly  spread, 
Round  the  bald  polish  of  that  honour'dfhead ; 
No  more  that  awful  glance  on  playful  wi|[ht, 
Compell'd  to  kneel  and  tremble  at  the  sigh* ; 
To  fold  hb  flngera  all  in  dread  the  while. 
Till  Mr.  Aahford  soften*d  to  a  smile ! 
SH 
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1^  mora  that  meek,  ili«t  ivp|i3i«kH  lodk  !n  vrayer, 
Nor  that  pure  fvith,  ihat  gave  it  farce    are  ikew  j— 
But  he  is  bleat ;  and  I  lament  no  more, 
A  wiae  good  man  contented  to  be  poor.'*— p.  IH. 

We  then  barv  the  village  midwifej  snper- 
•eded  in  her  md  age  by  a  Tolatile  doctor : 
then  a  surly  rustic  misanthrope ;  and  last  ot 
all,  the  reverend  author's  ancient  flektoti, 
vrhose  ckroniole  ef  his  various  pastoni  iag^ven 
ntther  at  too  great  length.  The  poem  ends 
with  a  simj^  reoapitulfttton. 

We  thiuK  this  the  most  important  of  the 
new  niecee  in  the  volume;  and  have  ex- 
tendea  our  account  of  it  so  much.  thiA  we  can 
afibrd  to  say  but  little  of  the  others.  <<The 
Library''  and  "The  Newspapner"  are  republi- 
cations.  They  are  written  with  a  good  deal 
jof  terseness,  sarcasm,  and  beauty ;  but  the 
subjects  are  not  very  interesting,  and  they  will 
rather  be  approved,  we  think,  than  admired 
or  delighted  in .  We  are  not  much  taken  either 
With  «  The  Birth  of  Flattery."  With  many 
nervous  lines  and  ingenious  allusions,  it  has 
something  of  the  languor  which  seems  insep- 
arable from  an  allegory  which  exceeds  the 
length  of  an  epigram. 

"8ir  Eustace  Grey"  is  quite  unlike  any  of 
the  preceding  compositions.  It  is  written  in 
a  sort  of  lyric  measure;  and  is  intended  to 
represent  the  perturbed  fancies  of  the  most 
terriMe  insanity  settling  by  degrees  into  a 
sort  of  devotional  enthusiasm.  The  opening 
stanza,  spoken  by  a  vinter  in  the  madnome^ 
is  very  striking. 

"  rU  see  no  more  t — the  heart  is  torn 
By  views  of  woe  we  cannot  heal ; 

Long  shall  I  aee  these  thingt  forlorn. 
And  ort  again  iheir  ^riefa  shall  feel, 
As  each  upon  the  mind  shall  steal ; 

That  wan  projector's  mystic  style, 
l^hat  lumpish  idiot  leering  by, 

ThM  Deevian  idler's  ceaseless  wile. 
And  titU  poor  maidens  half'f»rm*d  smile, 
'ytfuU'dra 


WhUe  struggling  for  Vu  ft 

I'll  know  no  more!"— p.  217, 


oigh! 


There  is  ^reat  force,  both  of  lan^aoe  and 
conception^  m  the  wiM  narrative  Sir  j&istace 
gives  of  his  frensy ;  though  we  are  not  sure 
whether  there  is  not  something  too  elaborate, 
and  too  much  worked  up,  in  the  picture.  We 
tfife  only  one  ima^.  which  we  tnink  is  orig- 
inal. He  supposed  himself  hurried  along  by 
two  tormentnig  dem<ms. 

**  Through  lands  we  fled,  o'er  seas  we  flsw. 
Ana  baited  on  a  boondlesa  plain ; 
Where  nothing  fbd,  nor  breath'd,  nor  grew. 
Bat  silence  rai'd  the  atill  domain. 

"  Upon  that  boundleaa  plain,  below. 

The  setting  son's  last  raya  were  sbsd, 
And  gave  a  mild  and  sober  glow. 

Where  all  were  atill,  aaleep,  or  dead ; 
Vast  ruins  in  the  midst  were  spread, 

Pillars  and  pedimsnts  sublime. 
Where  the  my  moee  had  form'd  a  bed. 

And  dotlr  d  the  erambiiog  apoils  of  Tine. 

'•  There  was  I  fix'd,  I  know  not  how, 
Condemn'd  for  untold  years  to  stay; 
S  yf«"  were  not ;— one  dreadful  imv, 
Endur  d  no  change  of  night  or  day  ; 
The  same  mild  evening's  Bleeping  ray 


Sbofis  ssftfy*soiSiilo  saq  sSMilSt 
And  all  that  time  I  gas'd  away. 
The  setting  Ban*B  sad  raya  wer 

pwS36. 

"  The  Hall  of  Justice^"  or  the  story  ol  Qm 
Gipsv  Convict  J  is  another  experiment  9i  hb, 
Craboe's.  It  is  very  nervous — ^very  shnekiin 
— and  very  powerfully  represented.  T^s 
woman  is  accused  of  stealing,  and  teOs  ber 
story  in  impetuous  and  lofty  language. 

**  My  crime !  this  sick'ning  child  to  feed« 
1  seiz'd  the  food  your  witness  saw ; 
I  knew  your  laws  forbade  the  deed. 
But  yielded  to  a  stronger  law  !"— 

"  But  I  have  grieia  of  other  kind, 

Troublea  and  sorrows  more  severs ; 

Give  me  to  ease  my  lortwr'd  mind, 
Lend  to  my  woea  a  patieat  ear ; 

And  let  me— if  I  may  not  find 
A  friend  to  help — and  one  lo  bear. 

"  My  mother  dead,  my  father  lost, 
I  wander'd  wiih  a  vagrant  crew ; 
A  common  care,  a  common  coat. 

Their  sorrows  and  their  sins  I  knew  ; 
Whh  them  on  want  and  error  fore'd. 
Like  tbean,  I  base  and  guilty  grew ! 

*'  So  through  the  land  I  wand'ring  went, 
And  tittle  found  of  grief  or  joy ; 
Bui  lost  my  bosom's  sweet  content, 
When  first  I  lov'd  the  g]rpsy  boy. 

"  A  sturdy  youth  he  was  and  tall. 

His  looks  would  all  his  «oul  declare. 

His  piercing  eves  were  deep  and  amall. 

And  strongly  curl'd  his  raven  hair. 

"  Yea,  Aaron  had  each  manly  charm. 

All  in  the  Mav  of  youthful  pride ; 

Ho  scarcely  fear  d  his  faiher's  arm, 

And  every  other  arm  defied. — 

Oft  when  they  grew  in  anger  warm, 

(Whom  will  not  love  and  power  di 

1  rose,  their  wrathful  aoula  to  calm. 

Not  yet  in  sinful  combat  tried.'* 

pp.240-M«. 

The  father  felon  falls  in  love  with  the  be- 
trothed of  his  son,  whom  he  despatehes  fXk 
some  distant  errand.  The  consommation  of 
his  horrid  passion  is  told  in  these  powerful 
stanzas  :— 

"  The  night  was  dark,  the  lanes  were  deep. 
And  one  bv  one  they  took  their  way  i 
He  bade  me  lay  me  down  and  sleep ! 
I  only  wept,  and  wish'd  for  day. 

Aocursed  be  the  love  he  bore — 
AeeuroedwoM  iko  force  he  Ma'd— 

So  Ut  him  of  hi*  God  imploro 
For  mercy  S^-omd  he  oo  rtfut'd  .'"—p.  243. 

It  is  painful  to  follow  the  story  out.  T%s 
son  returns,  and  privately  murders  his  iather; 
and  then  marries  his  widow !  The  proffigal« 
barbarity  of  the  life  led  by  those  ouleaata  is 
forcibly  expressed  by  the  simple  namtivaef 
the  lines  that  follow  :-* 

"  I  brought  a  lovely  daughter  forth. 
His  father'a  chiU,  in  Aaron's  bed ! 
He  took  her  from  me  in  bis  wrath, 
*  Where  is  my  child  f '— '  Thy  child  is  daad^' 

X  *Twa8  false !    We  wander'd  fer  and  wUe, 
Through  town  and  country,  field  and  firo, 
Till  Aaron  fighting,  fell  and  died, 
And  I  became  a  wife  again." — ^p.  248. 

We  have  not  room  to  give  the  sequel  of  ihia 
dreadful  baUad.    It  cer'ainly  is  not  pleaaiiig 
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wading:  Imt  it  »  wnUea  witli  v»iy  vnssqal 
power  of  langeage,  and  ehows  Mr.  Crabbe  to 
bave  great  mactery  over  the  tra^c  paseioM  of 
pilysknJ  horror.  The  volume  closes  with  some 
verses  of  no  ^reat  value  in  praise  of  Women. 
We  part  with  regret  from  Mr.  Crabbe;  but 
vre  hope  to  meet  with  hJm  again.  If  his  muse, 
to  be  sore,  is  prolific  only  once  in  twenty-four 
jean^  wo  can  scarcely  expect  to  live  long 


em90fjt%  to  pow  judpnont  oft  kerfatwrofip- 

geny :  But  we  trust,  that  a  larger  portion  of 
public  favour  than  has  hitherto  been  dealt  |o 
nim  will  encourage  him  to  greater  efforts ,  and 
that  he  wili  soon  appear  again  among  the 
worthy  supporters  of  the  old  poetical  estab- 
lishment, and  come  in  time  to  surpass  the 
revolutionists  in  fast  firing,  as  well  as  in  weight 
of  metal. 


(april,  18100 


ribs  Borauf^:  aPpim,  m  Twmt^awr  UtUrs, 
ftvo^.  pp.  344.    " 


By  the  Bav.  Gboboib  Caabub,  LL.  B. 
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We  are  very  glad  to  meet  with  Mr.  Crabbe 
so  soon  again ;  and  particuhuiy  glad  toimd,  that 
his  early  retarn  has  been  occasioned,  in  part, 
by  the  eaooBraeemenc  he  received  on  his  last 
appearance.  This  late  spring  of  jmblio  favour, 
we  hope,  he  will  yet  live  to  see  ripen  into  ma- 
tare  fame.  We  scftroely  know  any  poet  who 
deserves  it  better ;  and  are  quite  certain  there 
is  none  who  is  mora  secure  of  keeping  with 
posterity  whatever  he  may  win  from  his  con- 
temporaries. 

Tne  presMit  poem  is  precisely  of  the  char- 
aotef  ef  The  Village  and  Tlie  Ffeuish  Regisler. 
It  has  the  same  peculiarities,  and  the  same 
faults  and  beauties;  though  a  severe  critic 
might  perhaps  add,  that  its  peculiarities  are 
more  obtrusive,  its  faults  greater,  and  its  beau- 
ties less.  However  that  be,  both  faults  and 
beauties  are  so  piainly  produced  bv  the  pe- 
ouliariiy,  that  it  ma^  be  worth  whiie^  before 
'  ^viag  any  more  jparticular  account  of  it,  to  try 
ii  we  can  ascertain  in  what  that  conasts. 

And  here  we  shall  ver^r  speedily  discover, 
that  Mr.  Crabbe  is  distinguished  from  all  other 
poets,  both  by  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  and 
%  his  manner  of  treating  them.  All  his  per- 
sons are  taken  from  the  lower  ranks  of  life ; 
and  all  his  scenery  from  the  most  ordinary 
and  Iftmilisr  objects  of  nature  or  art.  His 
characters  and  incidents,  too.  are  as  common 
as  the  elements  out  of  whicn  they  are  com- 
pounded are  humble;  and  not  only  has  he 
nothing  prodigious  or  astonishing  in  any  of 
his  representations^  but  he  has  not  ev^i  at- 
tempted to  impart  any  of  the  ordinary  colours 
of  poetry  to  tnoee  vulgar  materials.  He  has 
no  moiausing  swains  or  sentimental  trades- 
men ;  and  scarcely  ever  seeks  to  <^rm  us  by 
the  artless  graces  or  lowly  virtues  of  his  per- 
sonages. 0^  the  contrary,  he  has  represented 
his  villagers  and  humble  burghers  as  alto- 

S ether  as  dissipated,  and  more  dishonest  and 
isoontented,  than  the  profligates  of  higher 
life;  and,  instead  o(  conducting  us  through 
hloomine  groves  and  pastoral  meadows,  has 
led  us  ah>Bg  filthy  lanes  and  crowded  whaf  fs, 
to  ho^Mtalsy  alms-houses,  and  gin-shops.  In 
some  of  these  delineations,  he  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  Satirist  of  low  life — an  occupa- 
tion saffioiently  arduous^  and.  in  a  great  de- 
f  new  and  original  in  our  langsage.    Bat 


by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  poetry  is  of  & 
different  sjmI  a  hisher  efaaraeler;  and  aima 
at  moving  or  delimiting  «s  by  lively,  toaeh- 
ing,  and  finely  contrasted  mpreseBtatioBs  of 
the  dispositions,  sufleringB,  and  occupations 
of  thoae  ordinary  persons  who  form  the  far 
:greater  part  of  our  fellow-creatQrea.  This, 
toot  he  has  sou^t  to  effect,  merely  by  plaeing 
before  us  the  clearest,  most  brief,  ana  meat* 
striking  sketches  of  their  external  ooadilioD — 
the  most  sagacious  and  unexpeeted  strdces 
of  character — and  the  truest  and  most  palhetio 
pictures  of  natural  feeling  and  common  suffer- 
ing. By  the  mere  force  of  his  art,  and  the 
novelty  of  his  style,  he  forces  us  to  attend 
to  objects  that  aro  usuall]^  neglected;  and  to 
enter  into  feelings  from  wluch  we  are  m  gene- 
ral but  too  easer  to  escape : — and  then  trusts 
to  nal»rc  for  the  effect  of  the  representatioD. 

It  is  ^^vieosj  at  first  sight,  that  this  is  not  a 
task  for  an  ordmary  hand;  and  that  many  in- 
genious writers,  who  make  a  very  oood  fignre 
with  boEttles,  nymphs,  and  moonfight  land- 
scapes^ would  fmd  themselves  quite  helplesA^ 
if  set  down  among  streets,  harbours,  and 
taverns.  The  difficulty  of  sueh  subjects^  in 
short,  is  sufiicientl;^  viable — and  some  of 
the  causes  of  that  difficulty:  But  they  have 
their  advantages  also; — and  of  these,  and 
theu'  hazards,  it  seeau  natursd  to  say  a  few 
words,  before  entering  moro  minutely  into  tht 
merits  of  the  work  before  us. 

The  first  ereat  advantage  Of  such  familial 
subjects  is.  Siat  every  one  is  necessarily  woi/ 
acquainted  with  the  originals;  and  is  there*  » 
fore  sure  to  feel  all  tmU  pleasure,  iram  s 
faithful  representation  of  them,  whieh  results 
from  the  perception  of  a  perfect  and  success- 
ful imitation.  In  the  kindred  art  of  painting, 
we  find  that  this  single  oonwderation  has  be^ 
snfilicient  to  stamp  a  very  high  value  upon 
accufate  and  lively  delineations  of  ohjeots,  in 
themselves  uninteresting,  and  even  disagree* 
able ;  and  no  very  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
pleasure  which  may  be  derived  from  Mr 
Crabbe's  poetry  may  probably  be  referred  to 
its  mere  troth  and  fidelity;  and  to  the  brovil;r 
and  clearness  with  which  he  sets  before  his 
readers,  obfects  and  characters  with  whieb 
they  have  been  aU  their  davs  familiar. 

la  his  hairpier  pasiageS)  Eowoveri  he  has  a . 
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hfg^  merit,  «id  imparts  a  far  higher  grati- 
fiottiofD.  The  chief  delight  of  poetry  oonsiste, 
not  to  much  in  what  it  directly  sooplies  to 
the  imagination^  as  in  what  it  enables  it  to 
aof^Iy  to  itself; — ^not  in  wanning  the  heart 
by  its  passing  brightness,  but  in  kindling  its 
own  latent  stores  of  light  and  heat ', — not  in 
harrying  the  fancy  along  by  a  foreign  and  ac- 
cidental imi>ulse,  but  in  setting  it  agoing,  by 
touching  its  internal  springs  and  principles  of 
activity.  Now,  this  highest  and  most  cfelight- 
ful  effect  can  only  be  produced  by  the  poet's 
striking  a  note  to  which  the  heart  and  the  affec- 
tions naturally  vibrate  in  unison ', — b}^  rousing 
one  of  a  large  family  of  kindred  impressions; — 
by  dropping  the  rich  seed  of  his  fancy  upon  the 
fertile  and  sheltered  i^aces  of  the  imagmation. 
But  it  is  eyident,  that  the  emotions  connected 
with  common  and  familiar  objects— with  ob- 
jects which  fill  every  man's  memory,  and  are 
neeessarily  associated  with  all  that  he  has 
ever  realf^  felt  or  fancied,  are  of  all  others 
the  most  hkely  to  answer  this  description,  and 
to  produce,  wnere  they  can  be  raised  to  a  snf- 
floient  height,  this  great  effect  in  its  utmost 
perfection .  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  images 
and  affections  that  belong  to  our  unwersd  na- 
ture, are  alwajrs,  if  tolembljr  represented,  in- 
finitely more  captivating,  m  spite  of  tneir 
nyparent  commonness  and  simplicity,  than 
those  that  are  peculiar  to  certain  situations, 
however  they  may  come  recommended  by 
novehy  or  grandeur.  The  familiar  feeling  of 
maternal  tenderness  and  anxiety,  which  is 
every  day  before  our  eyes,  even  m  the  brute 
creation — and  the  enchantment  of  youthful 
knre,  which  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  charac- 
ters, ranks,  and  situations — still  contribute  far 
more  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  poetry  than 
all  the  misfortunes  of  princes,  the  jealousies  of 
heroes^  and  the  feats  of  giants,  magicians,  or 
ladies  m  armour.  Every  one  can  enter  into 
the  former  set  of  feelings;  and  but  a  few 
into  the  'latter.  The  one  calls  up  a  thousand 
familiar  and  long-remembered  emotions— 
which  are  answered  and  reflected  on  every 
side  by  the  kindred  impressions  which  ex- 
perience or  observation  have  traced  upon 
every  memory:  while  the  other  lights  up  but 
a  transient  and  unfruitful  blaze,  and  passes 
away  without  perpetuating  itseu  in  any  kin- 
dred and  native  sensation. 

Now,  the  delineation  of  all  that  concerns 
the  lower  and  most  numerous  classes  of  so- 
ciety, is,  in  this  respect,  on  a  footing  with  the 
pictures  of  our  primary  affections — ^ihat  their 
oriffinals  are  necessarily  familiar  to  all  men, 
and  are  inseparably  associated  with  their  own 
most  interesting  impressions.  Whatever  may 
be  our  own  condition,  we  all  live  surrounded 
with  the  poor,  from  infancy  to  sge : — we  hear 
daily  of  their  suffering  and  misfortunes; — 
and  their  toils,  their  crimes,  or  their  pastimes^ 
are  our  hourly  spectacle.  Many  diligent 
rendera  of  poetry  know  little,  by  their  own 
experience^  of  psJaces,  castles,  or  camps ;  and 
still  less  of  tyrants,  warriors,  and  banditti ; — 
hut  every  one  understands  about  cottages, 
streets,  and  villages;  and  conceives,  pretty 
oerreotly,  the  chamoter  and  condition  of  sail- 


ors^ plooghmen,  and  artificers.    If  the  ]poet 
can  contrive,  therefore,  to  create  a  snfllicient 
interest  in  subjects  like  these,  they  will  infal- 
libly sink  deeper  into  the  mind,  and  be  more 
prolific  of  kinored  trains  of  emotion,  than  sub- 
jects of  greater  dignity.    Nor  is  the  difficulty 
of  exciting  such  an  interest  by  any  means  so 
great  as  is  generally  ima^ned.    For  it   19 
common  human  nature,  and  common  human 
feelings,  after  all,  that  form  the  true  source 
of  interest  in  poetry  of  every  description  j— 
and  the  splendour  and  the  marvels  by  which 
it  is  sometimes  surrounded,  senre  no  other 
purpose  than  to  fix  our  attention  on  those 
workings  of  the  heart,  and  those  energies  of 
the  understanding,  which  alone  command  all 
the  genuine  sympathies  of  human  beings — 
and  which  may  be  found  as  abundantly  in  the 
breasts  of  cottagers  as  of  kings.    Wherever 
there  are  human  beings,  therefore,  with  feel- 
ings and  charactera  tor  be  represented,  our  at* 
tention  may  be^'fixed  by  the  art  of  the  poet^ 
by  his  judicious  selection  of  circumstances — 
by  the  force  and  vivacity  of  his  style,  and  the 
clearness  and  brevity  of  his  representations. 

In  point  of  fact,  we  are  all  touched  more 
deeply)  as  well  as  more  frequently,  in  real 
life,  with  the  sufferings  of  peasants  than  of 
princes;  and  sympathise  much  oftener,  and 
more  heartily,  with  the  successes  of  the  poor, 
than  of  the  rich  and  distinguished.  The  oc- 
casions of  such  feelings  are  indeed  so  many, 
and  so  common,  that  they  do  not  often  leave 
any  very  permanent  traces  behind  them,  but 
pass  away,  and  are  effaced  by  the  very  rapidity 
of  their  succession.  The  business  and  the 
cares,  and  the  pride  of  the  workl,  obstruct  the 
development  of  the  emotions  to  which  they 
would  naturally  give  rise ;  and  press  so  close 
and  thick  upon  the  mind,  as  to  shut  it,  at  most 
seasons,  against  the  reflections  that  are  per- 
petually seeking  for  admission.  When  we 
nave  leisure,  however,  to  look  quietly  into  our 
hearts,  we  snaU  find  in  them  an  infinite  mul- 
titude of  little  fragments  of  symjnthy  with 
our  brethren  in  humble  life — aoortiye  move* 
ments  of  compassion,  and  embryos  of  kindness 
and  concern,  which  had  once  fairly  begun  to 
live  and  germinate  within  them,  though  with- 
ered and  oroken  off  by  the  selfish  bustle  and 
fever  of  our  daily  occupations.  Now,  all  these 
may  be  revived  and  carried  on  to  maturity  by 
the  art  of  the  poet ; — and,  therefore,  a  power- 
ful effort  to  interest  us  in  the  feelings  of  the 
humble  and  obscure,  will  usually  call  forth 
more  deep^  more  numerous,  and  more  perma<> 
nent  emotions,  than  can  ever  be  excited  by 
the  fate  of  princesses  and  heroes.  Indepen- 
dent of  the  circumstances  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  there  are  causes  which  make 
us  at  all  times  more  ready  to  enter  into  the 
feelings  of  the  humble,  than  of  the  exalted 
part  of  our  species.  Our  sympathy  with  their 
enjoyments  is  enhanced  by  a  certain  mixture 
of  pity  for  their  general  condition,  which,  by 
purifying  it  from  that  taint  of  envy  whieh  al- 
most always  adheres  to  our  admiration  of  the 
great,  renoera  it  more  welcome  and  satisfac- 
tory to  our  bosoms ;  while  our  concern  for  theit 
eunerings  is  at  onoe  softened  and  endemred  la 
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to,  by  tbe  reteoHection  of  our  own  eketnptnm 
itoia  tiiexD;  and  by  the  feeling,  that  we  fre* 
cinently  have  it  in  oar  power  torelicye  then. 
From  these,  and  from  other  causes,  it  ap- 
pears to  as  to  be  certain,  that  where  BUDJects^ 
taken  from  hmnble  life,  can  be  made  suffi- 
ciently interesting  to  overcome  the  distaste 
aiid  the  prejudices  with  which  the  usages  of 
polished  society  too  generally  lead  us  to  re- 
gard them,  the  interest  which  they  excite  will 
commonly  be  more  profound  and  more  lasting 
tlian  any  that  can  be  raised  upon  loftier 
themes ;  and  the  poet  of  Che  Village  and  the 
Borough  be  oftener,  and  longer  read^than  the 
poet  of  the  Court  or  the  &mp.  The  most 
popular  passages  of  Shakespeare  and  Cowper, 
we  think,  are  of  this  description:  and  there  is 
much,  both  in  the  volume  before  us,  and  in 
Mr.  Crabbe's  former  publications,  to  which 
we  might  now  venture  to  refer  as  proofs  of 
the  same  doctrine.  When  such  represenla^ 
dons  have  once  made  an  impression  on  the 
imagination,  they  are  remraDOered  daily,  and 
for  ever.  We  can  neither  look  around,  nor 
within  us,  without  being  reminded  of  their 
truth  and  their  importance;  and^  while  the 
more  brilliant  efiuaions  of  romantic  fancy  are 
recalled  only  at  long  intervals,  and  -in  rare 
aituationii,  we  feel  that  we  cannot  walk  a  step 
from  our  own  doors,  nor  cast  a  glance  back  on 
our  departed  years,  without  bemg  indebted  to 
the  poet  of  vulgar  life  for  some  striking  image 
or  touching  re&ctioo,  of  which  the  occasions 
were  always  before  us,  but^tiU  he  taucht  us 
how  to  improve  them-— were  almost  always 
allowed  to  escape. 

Such,  we  conceive,  are  some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  subjects  which  Mr.  Crabbe  has 
in  a  great  measure  introduced  into  modem 
poetry; — and  such  the  grounds  upon  which 
we  venture  to  predict  the  durability  of  the 
Imputation  wfaicfi  he  is  in  the  course  of  ac- 
quiring. That  they  have  their  disadvantages 
also,  is  obvious;  and  it  is  no  less  obvious,  that 
it  is  to  these  we  must  ascribe  the  greater  part 
of  the  faults  and  deformities  with  which  this 
author  is  fairly  chargeable.  The  two  great 
•errors  into  which  he  has  fallen,  are — that  he 
has  described  many  things  not  worth  describ- 
ing;—and  that  he  nas  frequently  ejocited  di»- 
fust,  instead  of  pity  or  indignation,  in  the 
roasts  of  his  readers.  These  £eiuits  are  ob- 
vious— and,  we  believe,  are  popularly  laid  to 
his  charge :  Yet  there  is,  in  so  far  as  we  have 
Observed,  a  degree  of  miseonoeption  as  to  the 
true  grannds  and  linuts  of  the  chaige,  which 
470  think  it  worth  while  lo  take  this  oj^rtu- 
nity  of  correetinff. 

'the  poet  of  humble  life  nwMt  describe  a 
great  d<^ — and  must  even  describe,  minutely, 
many  things  which  possess  in  themselves  no 
beauty  or  grandeur.  The  reader's  fancy  must 
be  awaked— and  the  power  of  his  own  peacW 
<]iscidayed : — a  distinct  locality  and  imaginary 
reality  nvist  be  given  lo  his  characters  and 
agents :  and  the  groand  colour  of  their  com- 
mon condition  must  he  kid  in,  before  his  pe- 
culiar axMl  selected  groups  can  be  presented 
with  any  effect  or  aiavantage.  In  the  same 
way,  ha  amst  study  chaatctecB  with  a  nunute 


nreciflioii;  tad  mtak  mako 
I  his  readere  familiar  with  the 


and  Binatomica! ' 
both  himself  and  1 
ordinary  tmits  and  general  family  features  of 
the  beings  amonff  whom  they  are  to  move,  be* 
fore  the^  can  either  understand,  or  take  much 
interest  ill  the  individuals  who  are  to  engross 
their  attention.  Thus  far,  there  is  no  excess 
or  unnecessary  minuteness.  But  this  faculty 
of  observation,  and  this  power  of  description, 
hold  out  great  temptations  to  go  further. 
There  is  a  pride  and  a  delight  in  the  exercisa 
of  all  peculiar  power;  and  the  poet,  who  has 
learned  to  describe  external  objects  ezqtti< 
sitely,  with  a  view  to  heighten  t&e  effect  o| 
his  moral  designs,  and  to  draw  characters 
with  accuracy,  to  help  forward  the  interest  or 
the  pathos  of'^Uie  picture,  will  be  in  great  dan- 
ger of  describing  scenes,  and  drawing  char- 
acters, for  no  other  purpose,  but  to  indulge  his 
taste,  and  to  display  his  talents.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  we  think,  that  Mr.  Crabbe  has,  on 
man^  occasions,  yielded  to  this  temptation* 
He  IS  led  away,  every  now  and  then,  by  hiy 
liveljT  conception  of  external  objects^  and  by 
hie  nice  and  sagacious  observatioQ  of  humaa 
character;  and  wantons  and  luxuriates  in  da* 
scriptions  and  moral  portrait  painting,  whilo 
his  readers  are  left  to  wonder  to  what  wd  so 
much  industry  has  been  exerted. 

His  chief  fault,  however,  is  his  frequent 
lapse  into  disgusting  representations^  and 
this,  we  will  confess,  is  an  error  for  which  wa 
find  it  far  more  difficult  either  to  account  or 
to  apolqg^se.  We  are  noL  however,  of  the 
opinion  which  we  have  otten  heard  stated, 
that  he  has  represented  human  nature  under 
too  un£avourable  an  aspect ;  or  that  the  dis* 
taste  which  his  poetry  sometimes  produces^ 
is  owing  merely  to  the  painful  nature  of  the 
scenes  and  subjects  witn  which  it  abounds. 
On  the  contrary,  we  think  he  has  given  ajust^* 
er,  as  well  as  a  more  striking  picture,  of  the 
true  character  and  situation  of^  the  lower  or* 
dera  of  this  countrjr,  than  any  other  writei| 
whether  in  verse  or  in  prose;  and  that  he  has 
made  no  more  use  of  painful  emotions  than 
was  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  pathetic 
effect. 

All  powerful  and  pathetic  poetry,  it  is  ob- 
vious, abounds  in  images  of  distress.  The 
delight  which  it  bestows  partakes  stronglv  of 

Kin ;  and,  by  a  sort  of  contradiction,  wnich 
s  iang  engaged  the  attention  of  the  reflect- 
ing, the  compositions  that  attract  us  most 
powerfully,  and  detain  us  the  longest,  are 
those  thatproducein  vls  most  of  the  effects  of 
actual  sufiering  and  wretchedness.  The  go* 
lution  of  this  paradox  is  to  be  found,  we  think, 
in  the  simple  fact,  that  pain  is  a  far  stronger 
sensation  than  pleasurOj  in  human  exibtence: 
and  that  the  cardinal  virtne  of  all  things  that 
are  intended  to  delight  the  mind,  is  to  produce 
a  strong  sensation.  Life  itself  appears  to  con- 
sist in  sensation;  and  the  univeipal  passion 
of  all  beings  that  have  life,  seems  to  be,  that 
they  should  be  made  intensely  conscious  of 
it,  by  a  succession  of  powerful  and  engrossing 
emotions.  All  the  mere  gratifications  or  natu- 
ral pleasures  that  are  in  the  power  even  of  the 
most  fortunate,  are  quite  insufficient  to  fill  thia 
2h2 


GiililMy  Ao  Ub  will'  IB  I  uliniu  GvoiyAMBi  vC 
dirtrwi,  whether  it  praceed  £ram  pMBioa  or 
fnmi  fortone,  and  wieihai  it  iadl  npaoTM»  sr 
Tirtaoi  adds  to  the  interest  and  the  chaoa  of 
poetry— exeept  only  that  which  ia  ooniiected 
with  ideas  of  Dinguai — ^the  kaat  taint  of  which 
dkoBchapte  the  whole  soene.  and  pafls  aa  end 
hoth  to  delight  and  syinpalhjr.  Bat  what  is 
it*  it  may  he  asked,  that  m  the  praper  object 
ot  diwnst?  and  what  is  the  precise  deaenp* 
tion  of  things  which  we  think  Mr.  Cabbe  ao 
inexousahle  for  admitting  1  It  is  not  easy  to 
define  a  term  at  <mce  so  simple  and  sosignifi* 
cant }  but  it  may  not  be  withoat  its  Qee,  to 
Indicate,  in  a  geineral  way,  our  eooceplion  of 
ita  trae  foroe  and  oomprehension. 

It  is  needless^  we  suppose,  te  explain  what 
are  the  objects  of  disgust  in  jdi^cal  or  eaOer^ 
nal  existences.  These  are  somcieetly  plain  and 
unequiyoea] ;  and  it  is  uniyersally  arimifted^ 
that  aU  mention  of  them  must  be  carefully  ex* 
eluded  from  every  poetical  descriptioii.  With 
regard,  again,  to  human  efaaraotei,  actiooy  and 
feeling,  we  should  be  inclined  to  term  eveiy^ 
thing  oiflgneting,  which  represented  miaeiy^ 
wttKNit  making  any  <MPP«u  to  cur  UfwCf  rea» 
pact,  or  admimtion.  n  the  snffeiin^  peiasii 
be  amiable,  the  delightful  feeling  of  Tore  and 
affection  tempers  the  pain  which  the  ooDtem* 
platien  of  suafering  has  a  tendency  to  excite, 
and  enhances  it  into  the  stronger,  and  there* 
fore  more  attiaetiTe,  sensation  of  nity.  If 
there  be  great  power  or  eneigy.  nowereri 
united  to  guilt  or  wretchedness^  toe  mixture 
of  admiration  exalts  the  emotion  into  some* 
thing  that  is  sublime  and  pleasinc :  and  eyes 
in  oases  of  mean  and  atrocious^  hut  efficient 
guilt,  our  symjpathy  with  the  victims  upon 
whom  it  ispractised,  and  our  active  indignatioa 
and  desire  of  vengeance,  reoenciJe  us  to  thu 
humiliating  display,  and  make  a  oompound 
that,  upon  the  wkole,  is  productive  of  pleasara. 

The  only  sufferers^  then,  upon  whom  ww 

cannot  bear  to  look,  are  those  that  excite  paiK 

tragic  r>r  jMitliAtU  pi^fry---l^^  m^yniy  ft.i  tfcn  j  Ky  f  fc^;>  TTftrhHrriif  j  while  they  are  toode> 

prayed  to  be  the  objects  of  affection,  and  too 
weak  and  insignificant  to  be  the  eaimea  of 
misery  to  others,  or,  oonsenuendy,  of  indigim^ 
tjon  totbeq^eotators.  Siwarelfe 
abject,  diseased,  and 

tores  in  whom  every  thTn^  1R<MH9  ^^  ^^^ 
pectable  has  been  extinnuiuked  b v  .^ 
stons  or  brutal  debauchery  ;—«'lio  V"^®  i^ 
means  of  doing  the  mischief  of  whil^  ^^^7 
are  capable — ^whom  every' one  despii'to,  and 
no  one  can  either  love  or  fear.  On  tJK  char- 
acters, the  miseries,  and  ihe  viceo/uf  «ueii 
beings,  we  look  with  disgiM  ma^ly:  und, 
though  it  may  perhaps  serve  sortj^sioful  pur- 
pose, occasionally  to  set  before  us%this  humi- 
liating speetecle  of  human  naturdv  sunk  to 
utter  worthlessness  and  insignificanflk«;,  it  m 
altogether  in  vain  to  think  of  excitinfrVeither 
pity  or  horror,  by  the  treest  and  most  foieihie 
representations  of  their  sufferings*  or  their 
enormities.  They  have  no  hdU  upon  any  of 
the  feeKngs  that  lead  us  to  take  an  iirtoreet  ia 
our  fellow-eneaturest—we  turn  away  froaa 
them,  therefore,  with  loathinp^  and  diqpassioii- 


yasl  3ri(fhig  Jbr  sensation :  And  wmm^mukt^nj^ 
we  see  every  day,  that  a  moio  violeBl  itimu* 
hw  is  sought  for  by  those  who  have  attained 
the  vulgar  heights  of  hfo,  in  the  pains  and 
daneera  of  war — the  agoniea  of  gaming-*-or 
the  feverish  loito  of  amhition.    To  those  who 
have  tasted  of  those  potent  cnps^  where  the 
bitter,  however,  so  oovioody  predommates, 
the  security,  the  oomforts,  aiid  what  are  call* 
ed  the  enjoyments  of  common  hfe,  are  intol- 
erably  insipid  and  disgusting.   Nay,  we  think 
we  have  observed,  that  even  those  who^  with- 
ovt  any  eHbrt  or  exertion,  have  expenenoed 
musunl  misery,  frequently  appear,  in  like 
nanner,  to  acquire  a  sort  of  taste  or  craving 
w  it;  and  eeme  to  look  on  the  tranquillity  of 
xtinary  life  with  a  kind  of  indifference  not 
nminmed  with  contempt.    It  is  certain,  at 
east,  that  they  dwell  with  roost  apparent  satts- 
tction  on  fhe  memory  of  those  days,  which 
ave  been  marked  by  the  deepest  and  most 
agonising  sorrows;  and  derive  a  oertaiu  de- 
limit from  the  reoolleotiona  of  those  over- 
whelming sensations  which  once  occasioned 
to  fieree  a  throb  in  the  languishing  pulse  of 
their  exieience. 

If  any  thins  cf  thia  kind,  however,  can  be 
tmeed  m  real  life — if  the  passion  for  emotion 
be  80  stronj;  as  to  carry  us,  not  in  imMfination, 
but  in  realtty,  ever  the  rough  edge  of  present 
pain--^  wilt  not  be  (Kflleun  to  expJain,  why  it 
should  be  so  attraethre  in  the  cofnes  and  fic- 
tions of  poetry.  There,  as  in  real  life,  the 
great  demand  is  for  emotion ;  while  the  pain 
with  which  it  may  be  attended,  can  scarcely. 
l^  any  possibility,  exceed  the  limits  of  en- 
dnmnoe.  The  recoUeetion,  that  it  is  but  a 
copy  and  a  fidtion,  is  quite  sufflcient  to  keep  it 
down  toa  modemte  tempemture,  and  to  make 
it  welcome  as  the  sign  or  the  harbinger  of  that 
ft^tation  of  which  the  ioul  is  avaricious.  It 
is  not,  then,  from  any  peculiar  quality  in  pain- 
ful emotions  that  they  become  capable  of 
affording  the  delight  which  attends  them  in 


tragic  or  pathetic  poetry-— bjilius 
-circnnastanee^  thoip^efiig  more  intense  and 
powerful  tmm  any  other  emotions  of  which 
the  mind  is  susceptible.  If  it  was  the  consti- 
tution of  our  nature  to  feel  joy  as  keenly,  or  to 
sympathise  with  it  as  heartily  as  we  do  with 
sorrow,  we  have  no  doubt  that  no  other  sensa- 
tion would  ever  be  intentionally  excited  by 
the  artists  that  minister  to  delight.  But  the 
fact  iS;  that  the  pleosuns  of  which  we  are  ca- 
pable are  slight  and  feeble  ocmipared  with  the 
pains  that  we  may  endure ;  and  that,  feeble 
as  they  are,  the  sympathy  which  they  excite 
fiills  much  more  mort  of  tne  original  emotimi. 
When  the  object,  therefore,  is  to  obtain  sen- 
sation, there  can  be  no  doubt  to  which  of  the 
two  fountains  we  should  repair;  and  if  there 
he  but  few  pains  in  real  life  which  are  not,  in 
some  measure,  endeared  to  us  by  the  emo- 
tions with  which  they  are  attended,  we  may 
be  pretty  sure,  that  the  more  distress  we  in- 
troduce into  poetry,  the  more  we  shall  rivet 
the  attention  and  attract  the  admimtion  of  the 
reader. 
^^Thero  is  but  one  exception  to  this  rml 


it  brings  us  back  from  theqpologyof  Mr.  |  ate  avetsien;— we  feel  oor 
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luted  hf'Am  inMflMn  of  «  , 

Iwrtrt  with  tkem;  and  are  aAmied  and 

dtfg«i9ted  when  we  are  forced  to  look  eloeely 

upon  those  festering  heaps  of  moral  filth  suid 

■cOrraption. 

It  IS  with  Goneem  we  add,  that  we  know  no 
wnsw  who  has  sinned  so  de^ly  in  tius  re- 
cjptet  as  Mr.  Crabbe-*>who  has  so  often  pre- 
WRted  us  with  spectacles  which  it  is  purely 
piinfal  and  degrading  to  contemplate,  and 
bestowed  such  powers  of  conception  and  ex- 
pressaisa  in  giviag  ns  distinel  ioeaaef  what 
we  nwBt  ever  abhor  to  remember.  If  Mr. 
CMibbe  had  been  a  person  of  ordinary  talents, 
we  might  have  accomited  for  his  error,  in 
some  degree,  by  supposing,  that  his  frequent 
success  in  treating  of  subjects  which  had  oeen 
usHfttty  raje(^  by  o^er  poets,  had  at  length 
led  hmi  to  disregard,  altogether,  the  oommon 
impressions  of  mankind  as  to  what  was  allow- 
able and  what  inadmissible  in  poetry ;  and  to 
reckon  the  unaltecable  laws  by  which,  nature 
has  regulated  oar  sympathies,  among  the 
prejudioBs  by  which  mey  were  shaokled  and 
impaired.  It  is  difHoult,  however,  to  conceive 
how  a  writer  of  hrs  quick  and  exact  observa- 
tion should  have  failed  to  perceive,  that  there 
is  not  a  single  instanoe  of  a  serious  interest 
being  eju»ted  by  an  obieet  of  disgust:  and 
that  Shakespeare  himself,  who  has  ventured 
every  thin^,  has  never  ventured  to  shock  our 
feeling  with  the  crimes  or  the  sufferings  of 
beingR  absolutely  without  power  or  principle. 
Independent  of  universal  pcactioe,  too,  it  is 
still  more  difficult  to  conceive  how  he  should 
have  overlooked  the  reason  on  which  this 
practice  is  founded ;  for  though  it  be  gener- 
ally true,  that  poetical  representations  of  suf- 
fenng  ami  of  ^ilt  produce  emotion;  and  oon- 
se^umtly  delight,  yet  it  certainly  did  not 
require  tlie  penetration  of  Mr.  Crabbe  to  dis- 
cover, that  there  is  a  degree  of  depravity 
which  oounteracts  ow  Aympathy  with  saffer- 
ing,  and  a  degree  of  insignfficance  which  ex- 
fingoishes  our  interest  in  guilt.  We  abstain 
frem  giving  any  extracts  in  support  of  this 
aeousation  ;  but  those  who  have  perused  the 
volume  before  us,  will  have  already  reco)- 
looted  the  story  of  Frederie  Thompson,  of 
Abe!  Keene,  of  Blaney,  of  Benbow,  and  a 
good  part  of  those  of  Grimes  and  ESlen  Orfotd 
•---bestdes  many  riiorter  passages.  It  is  now 
time,  however,  to  give  the  reader  a  more 
particttlar  account  of  ^e  work  yMek  contains ' 
them. 

Hie  Borengh  of  Mr.  Crabbe.  thm,  is  a 
detaUed  and  minute  account  of  an  ancient 
Ei^glish  sea-port  town,  of  the  middling  order; 
containing  a  series  of  pictures  of  its  scenery, 
and  of  tire  diflerent  classes  sad  occupations 
of  its  infaabttantfl.  It  is  thrown  into  the  form 
of  letters,  though  without  any  attempt  at  the 
efMStolary  character ;  and  treats  of  me  vicar 
and  curate— the  sectaries — the  attomies — ^Ihe 
afo^eaiies;  and  tkke  inns,  clubs,  and  strall- 
inff-players,  that  make  a  %ure  in  the  plaee : 
-3rat  more  partieukirly  of  the  poor,  and  their 
ohaiactere  and  treatment ;  and  of  almshouses, 
prisons,  and  schools.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
ttoity  or  aethod  in  the  poem^ — ^which  consists 


f|ahs0Bthef  ef  %.  ipMeoisiea  ef  gaossuisitpd 
descriptisnS)  and  ia  atili  more  miscettaaeoifti 
in  rei^i^,  tfeutn  would  be  conjectured  from  the 
titles  of  its  twenty-four  separate  compart- 
ments. As  it  does .  not  admit  of  analysify 
therefore,  or  even  of  a  much  more  particular 
description,  we  eaa  osAy  give  eer  tetui^n  ft 
just  idea  of  its  exeeution,  by  extracting  a 
few  of  the  passages  that  appear  to  us  moat 
characteristic  in  each  .of  the  many  styles  it 
exhibits. 

One  of  the  first  that  strikes  u&  is  the 
following  very  touching  and  beautif«J  picture 
of  innocent  love,  misfortune  and  resignation- 
all  of  them  taking  a  tinge  of  additional  sweet- 
ness and  tenderness  from  the  humble  con* 
dition  of  the  parties;  and  thus  afiording  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  remarks  we  have 
ventured  to  make  on  the  advantages  of  saoh 
subjects.  The  passage  occurs  in  the  second 
letter,  where  the  author  has  been  surveyings 
with  a  glance  half  pensive  and  half  sarcastk- 
cal,  the  monuments  erected  in  the  churchyaixt* 
He  then  proceeds:-* 

*'  Yes !  there  are  real  Moamers— f  h^ve  seen 
A  fair«ad  Girl,  mild.  suffRring,  and  serene; 
Anenrion  (tbrouirh  the  day)  her  durtee  cfattn*df 
And  ro  be  naefal  as  reetgn'd  she  slm*d ; 
Neatly  she  dressed,  nor  vainly  seem'd  t'  expect 
Piiy  wr  grief,  or  pardon  for  neglect ; 
But  when  her  wearied  Parents  sunk  to  sleep, 
She  sought  this  place  to  meditate  siid  ween ; 
Then  to  her  mind  was  all  the  past  display^. 
That  faithful  Memory  brings  to  Sorrow's  nidt 
For  then  she  rhought  on  one  rei^tted  Yoath, 
Her  fender  trusty  nnd  his  unquestion'd  troth ; 
In  ev*ry  place  she  wanderM,  where  they'd  baen. 
And  aaJdty*sacred  held  ibe  partinf  •secne 
Where  last  ior  sea  he  took  his  leave: — that  place 
With  double  interest  would  she  Dighily  trace/'  «4V 

"  Happy  he  saiPd ;  and  great  the  care  she  took| 
That  he  should  softly  sleep,  and  smartly  look ; 
White  was  hb  better  Itnan,  and  his  cheek 
Was  mads  more  trim  than  any  on  ib«  dock ; 
And  every  comfort  Men  at  Sea  can  know, 
Was  hers  to  buy,  to  make,  and  lo  beaiow : 
For  he  to  Greenland  saird,  and  much  she  told. 
How  he  should  guard  against  the  cKmate*8  cold ; 
Yet  saw  not  danger ;  dangers  he'd  withstood. 
Nor  eotdd  abe  trace  the  Ftever  in  bis  blood : 
His  Measmates  smil'd  at  fiuahinga  in  his  cheek. 
And  he  too  smil'd,  but  seldom  would  he  speak; 
For  now  he  found  the  danger,  felt  the  pain, 
Withj^votts  symptoms  he  could  not  explain. 

"  He  cati'd  bis  friend,  and  prefec*d  with  a  sigh 
A  Lover's  message — *  Thamat !  I  must  die ! 
WouM  I  eouid  see  my  SoUy  /  and  could  reet 
My  throbbing  temples  on  her  faithful  breast, 
And  gaainfl  go!-^if  ROt,  this  trifle  lake. 
And  say  lili  death,  X  wore  it  for  her  sake : 
Yea !  I  must  die !  blow  on,  aweet  breeze,  blow  on  ! 
Give  ne  one  look,  before  my  lile  be  gone, 
Oh !  give  me  that !  and  let  me  not  despair-* 
One  laf>t  fond  look  1 — and  now  repeat  the  prayer/ 

'*  He  had  hia  winh ;  had  more ;  I  will  not  paiflt 
The  Lover's  meeting :  ^e  beheld  him  faint— 
With  tender  fears,  she  took  a  nearer  view. 
Her  terrors  doubling  as  her  hopes  withdrew  : 
He  tried  to  smile,  and.  half  succeeding,  said, 
'  Yes !  I  must  die ;— and  hope  for  ever  fled ! 

"Still  leag  she  nura'd  him;  tender  tboarhli 
meantime 
Were  interehang'd,  and  hopes  and  views  sttblime* 
To  her  be  came  to  die ;  and  every  day 
She  took  aome  porium  of  the  dread  away ! 
With  him  she  prayed,  to  htm  his  Bible  read, 
Sooch'd  tha  £miii  baart*  aod  haM  the  aahisf  haadt 


S\f  csme  with  wnilM  A« iMmr  of  pdn  to  cheer; 
Apart  idle  eigh'd ;  ekme,  she  ebed  the  tear ; 
'l^nen,  as  if  breaking  from  a  cloud,  she  gave 
FrcfiU  light,  and  gilt  the  prospect  of  the  grave. 

"One  day  he  lighter  seem  d,  and  they  forgot 
The  care,  the  dread,  the  anguish  of  their  lot; 
They  spoke  with  cheerfulnese,  and  seem*d  to  think, 
Yet  said  not  so-*'  perhape  he  will  not  sink.' 
A  audden  brightness  in  his  look  appear'd,— 
A  sudden  vigour  in  his  voice  was  heard ; 
She  had  been  reading  in  the  Book  of  Prayer, 
And  led  .him  forth,  and  placed  him  in  his  chair; 
Livelv  he  seem'd,  and  spoke  of  all  he  knew, 
The  triendly  many,  and  the  favourite  few; 
Nor  one  that  day  did  he  to  mind  recall. 
But  she  has  ireaaur'd,  and  she  loves  them  all ; 
When  in  her  way  she  meets  them,  they  appear 
Peculiar  people—death  has  made  them  dear ! 
He  nam*a  his  friend,  but  then  his  hand  she  prest, 
And  fondly  whisper'd,  *  Thou  must  go  to  reat.* 
*  I  go !'  he  said ;  but,  as  he  spoke,  she  found 
Hia  hand  more  cold,  and  flutt*ring  was  the  sound ; 
Then  gaz'd  affrighten'd ;  but  she  caught  at  last 
A  dying  look  of  love— and  all  waa  past ! — 

"  She  placed  a  decent  stone  his  grave  above, 
Neatly  engrav'd— an  offering  of  her  Love; 
For  that  she  wrought,  for  that  forsook  her  bed, 
Awake  alike  to  duty  and  the  dead ; 
She  would  have  griev'd,  had  friends  presum'd  to 

spare 
The  least  sssislance— 'twas  her  proper  care. 

"  Here  will  she  come,  and  on  the  grave  will  sit, 
Folding  her  arras,  in  lone  abstracted  fit ; 
But  if  observer  pass,  will  lake  her  round. 
And  careless  seem,  for  she  would  not  be  found  ; 
Then  come  again,  and  thus  her  hour  employ. 
While  visions  please  her,  and  while  woes  destroy." 

pp.  23— 27. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  same  tone,  in  the 
letter  on  Prisons.  It  describes  the  dream  of 
a  felon  under  sentence  of  death;  and  though 
the  exquisite  accuracy  and  beauty  of  the 
landscape  painting  are  such  as  must  have 
recommended  it  to  notice  in  poetry  of  any 
order,  it  seems  to  us  to  derive  an  uspeakable 
charm  from  the  lowly  simplicity  and  humble 
oontent  of  the  characters-Hit  least  we  can- 
not conceive  any  walk  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
that  should  famish  out  so  sweet  a  picture  as 
terminates  the  followino^  extract.  It  is  only 
doing  Mr.  Crabbe  justice  to  present  along 
with  it  a  part  of  the  dark  foreground  which 
be  has  drawn,  in  the  waking  existence  of  the 
poor  dreamer. 

•«  When  first  I  came 
Within  his  view,  I  fancied  there  was  shame, 
Ijudg'd  Resentment ;  1  mistook  the  air — 
These  fainter  passions  live  not  with  Despair  ; 
Or  but  exist  and  die : — Hope,  Fear  and  Love, 
Joy,  Doubt,  and  Hate,  may  other  spirits  move, 
But  tsuch  not  his,  who  every  waking  hour 
Haa  one  fix'd  dread,  and  always  feels  its  power. 
He  takes  his  tasteless  food :  and,  when  'tis  done, 
Counts  up  his  meals,  now  lessen'd  by  that  one ; 
For  Expectation  is  on  Time  intent. 
Whether  he  brings  us  Joy  or  Punishment. 

"  Yea!  e'en  in  sleep  th'  impressions  all  remam ; 
He  heara  the  sentence,  and  he  feels  the  chain  ; 
He  aeems  the  place  for  that  sad  act  to  see, 
And  dreams  the  very  thirst  which  then  will  be ! 
A  priest  attend*— it  seems  the  one  he  knew 
Fn  his' best  dasra,  beneath  whose  care  he  grew. 

'*  At  thia  hia  terrors  take  a  sudden  flight — 
He  sees  his  native  village  with  delight ; 
The  house,  the  chamber,  where  he  once  array 'd 
His  youthful  person :  where  he  knelt  and  pray'd : 
Then  too  the  comforts  he  enjoy 'd  at  home, 
'^'heilayaof  Joy-;  the  joys  themselves  are  ooiM)~ 


The  booit  of  iaiMoeiiea  ^-^k#  ttniid  tsflfc '   *  ' 
Of  hia  lov'd  maid,  when  first  her  hand  be  tMfc 
And  told  hia  hope ;  her  uembtiiig  joy  appeen. 
Her  forc'd  reserve,  and  his  retreatmg  feara. 

"  Yes !  all  are  with  him  now,  and  all  the  whjl« 
Life's  early  prospects  and  his  Fonny  smile : 
Then  come  his  sister  and  bis  village  friend. 
And  he  will  now  the  aweetest  momenta  apead 
Life  haa  to  yield : — No !  never  will  he  fiiM 
Again  on  earth  such  pleasure  in  hia  mind.  [amoM« 
He  goea  through  shrubby   walks    these   frienSi 
Love  in  their  looks  and  pleasure  on  the  tongue. 
Pierc'd  by  no  crime,  and  urg'd  by  no  desire 
For  more  than  true  and  honest  hearts  require, 
They  feel  the  calm  delight,  and  thoa  proceed' 
Through  the  green  lane, — then  linger  in  the  mead,-* 
Stray  o'er  the  heath  in  all  its  purple  bloom. 
And  pluck  the  blossom  where  the  wild-bees  ham ; 
Then  through  the  broomy  bound  with  ease  they 

pass, 
And  press  the  sandy  aheep-walk's  slender  graaat, 
W  here  dwarfish  flowera  among  the  gorse  an  spread* 
And  lA«  lamb  brouzeM  by  the  linnet**  bed!         [wajF 
Then  'cross  the  bounding  brook  they  make  their 
O'er  its  rough  bridge — and  there  behold  the  bay ! — 
The  ocean  smiling  to  the  fervid  sui^-- 
The  waves  that  family  tall  and  slowly  mil— > 
The  ships  at  distance,  and  the  boats  at  hand : 
And  DOW  they  walk  upon  the  sea-aide  sand. 
Counting  the  number,  and  what  kind  ibey  be» 
Ships  softly  sinking  in  the  sleepv  sea : 
Now  arm  m  arm,  now  parted,  tnev  behold 
The  ^litt'ring  waters  on  the  shingles  roll'd : 
The  timid  girls,  half  dreading  their  deeign. 
Dip  the  email  foot  in  the  retarded  brine. 
And  search  for  crimson  weeds,  which  apreadtng 
Or  lie  like  pictures  on  the  sand  below ;  [flow» 

With  all  those  bright  red  pebbles,  that  the  sun 
Through  the  small  waves  so  softly  shines  upon  ; 
And  those  live  lucid  jelHes  which  the  eye 
Deliffhts  to  trace  as  they  swim  gKtt'ring  bj  i 
Pearl-shells  and  rubied  star-fiah  they  admire. 
And  will  arrange  above  the  parlour  firc^ 
Tokens  of  bliss!"— pp.  323—326. 

If  these  extracts  do  not  make  the  reader 
feel  how  deep  and  peculiar  an  interest  may 
be  excited  b^  hnrable  subiectS)  we  should 
almost  despair  of  bringing  aim  over  to  oor 
opinion,  even  by  Mr.  Crabbe's  inimitable  de- 
scription and  pathetic  pleading  for  the  parish 
poor.  The  subject  is  one  of  those^  wlueh  te 
many  will  appear  repulsive^  and^  to  some 
fastidious  natures  perhaps,  disgusting.  Yet. 
if  the  most  admirable  painting  of  external 
objects — the  most  minute  and  tm>rottgh  know* 
ledge  of  human  character-^and  tluit  waim 

gow  of  active  and  rational  benevolence  whioh 
nds  a  guiding  light  to  observation,  and  an 
enchanting  colour  to  eloquence,  can.  entitle  a 
poet  to  praise,  as  they  do  entitle  him  to  mom 
substantial  rewards,  we  are  persuaded  that 
the  following  passage  will  not  be  speedily 
forgotten. 

**  Yoorplan  I  love  not : — with  a  number  yon 
Have  plac  d  your  poor,  your  pitiable  few ; 
There,  in  one  house,  for  all  their  lives  to  be. 
The  psuper-palace,  which  they  hate  to  aee ! 
That  giant  building,  that  high  bounding  wall. 
Those  bare- worn  walks,  that  lofty  thund'ringhslP 
That  large  loud  clock,  which  tolls  each  dreaded 

hour. 
Those  gatea  and  locks,  and  all  those  signs  of  power : 
It  is  a  priaon,  with  a  milder  name. 
Which  few  inhabit  without  dread  or  ahame."— 

'*  Alas !  their  sorrows  in  their  bosoms  dwell. 
They've  much  to  suffer,  but  have  nought  to  tell 
They  have  no  evil  in  the  place  to  state, 
And^are  not  say,  it  is  the  boose  they  hatei 


CRABBVS  BnOUGA 


TIk  y  own  dMro*«  grtiit«4  •!)  Mdi  piMa  mb  giv*, 
Bm  M%o  r9|Nniiig,-Hor  'tii  there  ihejr  live !      [see, 

**  QniMiaires  ara  there,  who  now  no  moie  moat 
No  more  must  nurse  upon  the  ireaibHng  knee. 
The  laet  lov'd  daughier'a  inlant  progeny ! 
like  <leaih*a  dread  mansion,  ihis  allowa  not  place 
For  joyful  meeiings  of  a  kindred  race. 

**  la  not  the  matron  there,  to  whom  the  aoa 
Waa  wont  at  each  dedining  day  to  ran ; 
He  Cwhen  bia  toil  waa  over)  gave  delight. 
By  lifting  up  the  latch,  and  one  '  Good  night  t' 
Yea.  ahe  ia  here ;  but  nightly  to  her  door 
Tbe  eon,  aiill  laboring,  can  return  no  more. 

*'  Widows  are  here,  who  in  their  hats  were  left, 
Of  husbands,  children,  plenty,  ease,  bereft ; 
Yet  all. that  ffrief  within  the  humble  shed 
Waa  aofien'd,  eoAen'd  in  the  humbled  bed : 
But  here,  in  all  its  force,  remains  the  grief, 
And  not  one  soft'iiing  object  for  reliefV 

*•  Who  can,  when  here,  the  social  neighbour 
Who  learn  the  story  current  in  the  street  f  [meet  7 
Who  to  the  lonff-known  intimate  impart 
Facta  they  have  learn*d,  or  feelings  of  the  heart  f — 
They  talk,  indeed;  but  who  can  choose  a  friend. 
Or  aeek  companions,  at  their  journey's  end  ?"— 

*'  What,  if  no  grievous  feara  their  lives  annoy, 
Ja  it  not  worse,  no  prospects  to  enjoy  1 
*Ti8  cheerless  living  in  such  bounded  view. 
With  nothinff  dreadful,  but  with  nothing  new ; 
Nothing  to  bring  them  joy,  to  make  tMm  — 
The  day  itself  is,  like  the  night,  asleep; 
Or  on  the  aameness,  if  a  break  be  made, 
'Tia  by  aonne  pauper  to  his  ^rave  convey *d ; 
By  amuggled  news  from  neighb'ring  village  told, 
Newa  never  true,  or  truth  a  twelvemonth  old! 
By  acme  new  inmate  doom*d  with  them  to  dwell, 
Of  juaiice  come  to  see  that  all  goes  well ; 
Or  change  of  room,  or  hour  of  leave  to  crawl 
On  the  black  footway  winding  with  the  wall, 
'Tiil  the  aiern  bell  forbids,  or  master's  sterner  call. 

"  Here  the  good  pauper,  loosing  all  the  praise 
By  worthy  deeds  acquir'd  in  better  daya, 
Bre^hea  a  few  months;  then,  to  his  chamber  led, 
iSxpiree — while  strangers  prattle  round  his  bed.'* — 

pp.  241—244. 

These  we  take  to  be  specimens  of  Mr. 
Chrabbe's  best  style ; — ^bnt  he  has  great  variety ; 
—and  some  readers  may  be  better  pleased 
with  his  satirical  vein — which  is  both  copioas 
and  original.  The  Vicar  is  an  admirable 
sketch  of  what  mnst  be  very  difficult  to  draw ; 
— a  good,  easy  man,  with  no  ohumcter  at  aU. 
Hia  Sttle,  humble  vanity ; — his  constant  care 
to  offend  no  one; — ^his  mawkish  and  feeble 
gallantry — ^indolent  good  nature,  and  love  of 
gowipping  and  trifling—- are  all  very  exactly, 
and  very  pleasingly  delineated. 

To  the  character  of  Blaney,  we  haTe  already 
objected,  as  offensive,  from  its  extreme  and 
impotent  depravity.  The  first  part  of  his 
history,  however,  is  sketched  with  a  masterly 
hand ;  and  affords  a  good  specimen  of  that 
sententious  and  antithetical  manner  by  which 
Mr.  Crabbe  sometimes  reminds  OS  of  the  style 
and  ▼ersificatlon  of  Pope. 

*'  Blanetf,  a  wealthy  heir  at  twenty-one, 
At  twentv-five  was  ruin*d  and  undone : 
Theae  yenn  wi^h  ^rievons  crimes  we  need  not  load, 
He  found  his  rain  in  the  common  road  ; 
Oam*d  without  sKill,  without  inquiry  bought. 
Lent  wiihoiit  love,  and  borrow'd  without  thought. 
But,  gay  and  handsome,  he  had  soon  the  dower 
Of  a  Kind  wealthy  widow  in  hie  power; 
Ther  he  aapir*d  to  loftier  flights  of  Yice ! 
To  singing  hnrlots  of  enormous  price : 
And  took  a  jockey  in  his  gig  to  buy 
An  borae,  so  valued,  that  a  duke  waa  shy  s 
M 


Tofiin  the  phnidka  of  die  tmowinf  law, 
Gamblera  and  grooma,  what  womd  not  BUmew 
dor— 
"  Cruel  he  waa  Dot.«— If  he  left  hia  wife. 
He  left  her  to  her  own  puiauita  in  life ; 
Deaf  to  reports,  to  all  expenses  blind, 
Profuse,  not  juat— «nd  careleaa  but  not  kind." 

pp.  193, 194. 

Clelia  is  another  worthless  character,  drawn 
with  infinite  spirit,  and  a  thorouffh  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  She  began  life  as  a  spright- 
ly, talking,  fiining  girl,  who  passed  for  a  wit 
and  a  beauty  in  tne  naif-bred  circles  of  the 
borough;  and  who,  in  laying  herself  out  to 
entrap  a  youth  of  better  condition,  unfortu- 
nately fell  a  victim  to  his  superior  art,  and 
forfeited  her  place  in  society.  She  then  be- 
came the  smart  mistress  ol  a  dashing  attor- 
ney— then  tried  to  teach  a  school — Sved  as 
the  favourite  of  an  innkeeper — ^let  lodgings- 
wrote  novels — set  up  a  toyshop— and,  finallj^, 
was  admitted  into  tne  almshouse.  There  is 
nothing  very  interesting  perhaps  in  such  a 
story ;  but  the  details  of  it  show  the  wonderful 
accuracy  of  the  author's  observation  of  char- 
acter; and  give  it,  and  many  of  his  othsr 
pieces,  a  value  of  the  same  kind  that  some 
pictures  are  thought  to  derive  from  the  truth 
and  minuteness  of  the  anatomy  which  they 
display.  There  is  something  original,  too, 
and  well  conceived,  in  the  tenacity  with  which 
he  represents  this  frivolous  person,  as  ad* 
hering  to  her  paltry  characteristics,  undsr 
ever^  change  of  circumstances.  The  con* 
eluding  view  is  as  follows. 

"  Now  friendless,  sick,  and  old,  and  wanting  bread. 
The  first-born  tears  of  fallen  pnde  were  ahed— 
True,  bitter  tears ;  and  yet  that  wounded  pridSf 
Anionff  the  poor,  for  poor  distinctions  aigh  d ! 
Thougn  now  her  talea  were  to  her  audience  fit ; 
Though  loud  her  tonea,  and  vulgar  grown  her  wit ; 
Though  now  her  drese— (but  let  me  not  explain 
The  piteous  patchwork  of  the  needy  Yain, 
The  lliriish  form  to  coarae  materiala  lent. 
And  one  poor  robe  through  fifty  faahione  aent); 
Though  all  within  was  sad,  without  was  mean- 
Still  'iwaa  her  wish,  her  comfort  to  be  seen: 
She  would  to  plava  on  lowest  terma  resort. 
Where  once  her  box  waslo  the  beaux  a  ooart ; 
And,  strange  delight!  to  that  same  houae,  wbers 
Join'd  in  the  dance,  all  gaiety  and  glee,  {eha 

Now  with  the  menials  crowning  to  the  wall, 
She*d  see,  not  share,  the  pleasurea  of  the  ball, 
And  with  degraded  vanity  unfold. 
How  ahe  too  triumph'd  in  the  yeara  of  old." 

pp.  209, 310. 

Hie  graphic  powers  of  Mr.  Crabbe,  indeed, 
are  too  frequently  wasted  on  unworthy  sub- 
jects. There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  all  Einglish 
poetry  a  more  complete  and  highly  finished 
piece  of  painting,  than  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  a  vast  old  boarded  room  or  Avarehouse, 
which  was  let  out^  it  seems,  in  the  borough, 
as  a  kind  of  undivided  loo^g,  for  beggars 
and  vagabonds  of  every  description.  No  Dutch 
painter  ever  presented  an  interior  more  dis- 
tinctly to  the  eye ;  or  ever  gave  half  such  a 
group  to  the  imagination. 

"That  window  view  !— oilM  paper  and  old  glaas 
Stain  the  strong  rays,  which,  though  impededt  1 
And  give  a  dusty  warmth  to  thai  huge  room. 
The  conquer'd  aunahiue*a  melancholy  gloomy 


When  allffion  wmtAm  'njn,  witlMct  m  bright, 
WitMn  hecoiue  a  ghm%^  glimtn'ring  liijWt, 
As  pale  and  faini  upon  ihe  floor  they  fafl, 
Or  feebly  gleain  on  ifae  oppoanic  wall : 
That  floor,  once  oak,  now  piec'd  with  fir  unplanM, 
Or,  where  oat  pieced,  in  places  bor*d  aod  Moiu'd ; 
Thftt  wall  once  whiten' d,  now  an  odiooa  MQrbt, 
S&iin'd  wtik  all  hues,  except  its  ancient  white. 

*'  Where*er  the  floor  allows  an  even  epace, 
Chi^iog  and  marks  of  varieue  eames  have  place ; 
Boya,  without  foresight,  pleaa'd  in  hsiten  swing ! 
Ob  a  fix*  d  book  ni«n  cast  a  flying  ring ; 
While  gin  and  snuff  their  female  neighboBrs  share, 
And  the  black  beverage  in  the  fractur'd  ware. 

'  *  O  n  swindling  sheltare  things  incongruous  storM; 
ficrapa  of  their  food— the  cards  and  cribbsge  board— 
Wtih  pipaa  and  pouchea ;  while  on  peg  below, 
Umg  a  W  member'a  fiddle  and  its  bow: 
That  still  reminds  them  how  he'd  dance  «Qd  play. 
Ere  aent  untimely  to  the  Convict's  Bay ! 

**  Here  by  a  curtain,  bv  a  blsnket  there. 
Are  various  beds  conceard,  but  none  with  care ; 
Where  some  by  day  and  some  by  night,  as  best 
Suit  their  emplovmenis,  seek  uncertain  rest ; 
The  drowsy  cbiidran  at  their  pleasure  creep 
To  the  known  crib,  and  there  aecureJy  sleep. 

"  Each  end  contains  a  ^rate.  and  these  beside 
Are  hnng  utensils  for  their  boll'd  and  fry'd — 
AH  tis'd  at  any  hour,  by  night,  by  day. 
As  suit  the  purse,  the  person,  or  the  prey. 

'*  Above  the  fire,  the  manteUshelf  containa 
Of  ehioa-ware  sobm  poor  unmatched  remaina: 
There  many  a  tea-cup's  gaudy  fraf  mant  atanda, 
All  plac'd  by  Vanity^s  unwearied  hands ; 
For  here  she  lives,  e'en  here  she  looks  abont, 
To  find  small  some  consoling  objects  out. 

*'  ifigh  hnng  at  etrher  endfi  snd  next  the  wall, 
Two  ancient  mirrors  show  the  forma  of  alt." 

pp.  949—251. 

The  following  picture  of  a  calm  fiea  fog^  is 
by  the  same  powerful  hand : — 

**  When  all  you  see  through  densest  foff  is  seen; 
When  you  can  hear  the  fishers  near  at  hand 
Distinctly  speak,  yet  see  not  where  they  stand ; 
Or  sometinries  them  and  not  their  boat  discern, 
Or  half-oonceal'd  some  figure  at  the  stem; 
Bo^  who,  on  shore,  to  sea  the  pebble  cast. 
Will  hear  it  strike  agninst  the  viewless  mast ; 
While  the  stern  boniman  growls  his  fierce  disdiiin, 
At  whom  he  knows  not,  whom  he  threats  in  vain. 
**  'Tis  pleasant  then  to  view  the  nets  float  past. 
Net  after  net  till  you  have  seen  the  last ; 
And  as.  you  wait  till  all  beyond  you  slip, 
A  boat  comes  gliding  from  an  anchor' a  ship. 
Breaking  the  stlence  with  the  dipping  oar, 
And  their  own  tones,  as  labouring  for  the  shore ; 
Those  measur'd  tones  with  which  the  scnne  agree, 
And  give  a  eadnesa  to  serenity. — pp.  123, 124. 

We  add  one  odier  eketoh  of  a  similar  char- 
aoter,  which  though  it  be  introduced  as  the 
haunt  and  accompaniment  of  a  despoatKng 
spirit,  is  yet  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  singii- 
lar  clearness  and  accuracy  with  which  it 
represents  the  dull  scenery  of  a  common  tide 
river.  The  author  is  speaking  of  a  solitary 
aiid  abandoned  fisherman,  wjio  was  com- 
pelled— 

**  At  the  aame  timea  the  same  dull  views  to  see. 
The  bounding  marsh -bank  and  the  blifhted  tree  ; 
The  water  only,  when  the  tidea  were  high. 
When  low,  the  mud  half-covered  and  half-dry ; 
The  Bun-burn'd  tar  that  blisters  on  the  planks, 
And  bank-side  stakes  in  their  uneven  ranka : 
Heaps  of  entangled  weeds  that  slowly  float, 
As  the  tide  rolls  by  the  impeded  boat. 

**  When  tides  were  neap,  and,  in  the  aultry  dajr. 
Through  the  tall  hounding  mud-banka  made  their 

^ieh  on  each  side  rose  swelling,  and  below  [way, 


The  tefc  imni  IIomI  raik  lilfltt^  and  4af«r  8 
There  anchoring,  Feter  eheae  firom  man  to  wAr  - 
These  hang  hisheod,  and  view  the  buiy  iM« 
In  its  hot  i£my  channel  obwly  gttde ; 
Where  the  anaatt  eeis  that  left  the  deeper  w%f 
For  the  warm  ahore,  within  the  shallows  play« 
Where  gspuig  moeeles,  kft  upon  the  mwi« 
Slope  their  slow  passage  to  the  failen  flood  7*— 
Here  dulk  and  hopeless  he'd  lie  down  and  trade 
How  sidelong  erobe  bod  scrawCd  ifaefa'  eroolLed  tmm$ 
Or  sadly  listen  to  the  mneleaB  cry 
Of  fiahmg  OtOi  sr  olangiog  CUtlitH  Eye:* 

pp.  805,  iO& 

Under  the  head  of  Amusements,  we  have  a 
spirited  account  of  the  danger  and  eaeape  of 
a  party  of  pleasure,  who  hoded,  in  a  fine 
eveniac,  on  a  lew  sandr  island,  which 
covered  with  the  tide  at  iiigh  water,  and  1 
left  upon  it  by  the  drifting  away  of  their  1 

'*  On  the  bright  sand  they  trode  with  nimble  feet. 
Dry  abellv  sand  that  made  the  summer  seat ; 
The  wona'ring  mews  flew  flutt'ring  o'er  tbeir  head, 
And  wavea  ran  softly  up  their  shining  bed."*^.  127. 

While  enga^d  in  their  sports,  they  disoov«r 
their  boat  floating  at  a  distaaoe,  aod  ace  r — ^ 
with  insLaDt  terior. 

"  Alas !  no  shout  the  distant  land  ean  Modi, 
Nor  eye  behold  ihem  from  the  lof  gy  beach ; 
Ajiain  they  join  m  one  loud  poweriul  eryj 


en  cease,  and  eager  liaten  ^r  reply. 
None  came-Hhe  rising  wind  blew  sebilly  by. 
They  shout  once  more,  and  then  they  turn 
To  see  how  quickly  flow'd  the  coming  tide : 
Between  each  cry  they  find  the  waters  steal 
On  their  atrange  prison,  and  new  horrors  feel 
Foot  afier  fool  on  the  contracted  (rruuiid 
The  billowa  fall,  and  dreadful  is  the  sound ! 
I^esa  and  yet  teM  the  ehikiiig  iaie  became, 
.A  nd  there  was  wailing,  weeping,  wrath,  and  bli 
Had  one  been  there,  with  spirit  strong  and  high. 
Who  could  observe,  as  he  prepar'd  to  die. 
He  nnight  hove  soen  of  hearts  the  varying  kind. 
And  trac'd  the  movement  of  each  different  mtndi 
He  might  have  aeen,  that  not  the  gentle  maid 
Was  moFO  than  stern  and  haughty  man  afraid,"  dbS. 

"  Now  rose  the  water  through  the  less'nina 


A  nd  they  seem'd  sinking  while  they  yet  coulastand! 
The  sun  worn  down,  they  look'd  from  side  to  side. 
Nor  aiight  eaoapt  the  gath'ring  tea  deacry'd ; 
0ark  and  nnore  dark,  more  wet,  mors  cold  it-gnsT, 
And  the  most  lively  bade  to  hope  adieu ; 
Children,  by  love,  then  lifted  from  the  seas. 
Felt  not  the  wsters  at  the  |>arent's  knees, 
But  W4*pt  aloud ;  the  wbid  increns'd  the  sound, 
And  the  cold  billows  as  they  broke  around. 
■'      Bat  hark !  an  oar. 
That  sound  of  bliM !  oomea  dashing  to  their ahMSt 
Still,  atill  the  water  rises,  '  Hsate !'  they  ery, 
*  Oh  !  hurry,  seamen,  in  delay  we  die!' 
(5^eamen  were  these  who  in  their  ship  pereetv'd 
The  drifted  boat,  and  thus  her  crew  reliev'd.) 
And  now  the  keel  hist  cats  the  oover'd  sand, 
Now  to  the  gmwale  atrstches  evsry  hand ; 
With  trembling  pleaaure  all  eonfus'd  t'mbark. 
And  kiss  the  tackling  of  their  welcome  ark ; 
While  the  moat  giddy,  aa  they  reach  the  shore. 
Think  of  their  danger,  and  their  God  adore." 

pp.137— 180. 


In  the  letter  on  Education,  there  are  soine 
fine  descriptions  of  boarding-schools  for  both 
seizes,  and  of  the  irksome  and  useless  restrainls 
which  they  impose  on  the  bounding  spirits 
and  open  affections  of  early  youth.  Tnis  is 
followed  by  some  excellent  remarks  on  the 
ennut  which  so  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
learned— or  that  deseription  at  least  of  tha 


aUBHlJROUGH. 


lAt  nn  hnA  k 
Bttt  we  iiave  no  kngerlflftiDOtt  for 
aoy  OGnaideiable  extmcts ;  thoa^  we  shoiikl 
lum  w  jthfld  to  ky  beliiire  ear  leMton  esise 
part  of  the  jHotore  of  the  eeeretanee — tbe  de- 
aexiption  of  the  inne— 4he  stroUiog  pkyeni'^ 
mod  the  ciobe.  The  poor  man's  dnb^  which 
partakee  of  the  oatuve  of  a  friendly  fleonty; 
aadfioenbed  with  that  flood-beaited  Bsdolgeiioe 
which  marks  a]l  Mr.  Grabbers  whtings. 

"  The  printed  rules  he  ^[iiarde  ia  painted  frame. 
And  shows  his  children  where  to  read  his  name.*' 

We  hare  now  aUoded^  we  behefre,  to  what 
m  best  and  most  striking  in  this  poem ;  and. 
•iheogh  we  do  not  mean  to  quote  any  part  or 
what  we  oonsider  as  less  suooesslii].  we  mast 
oay,  that  there  are  laiee  portions  ol  it  whieh 
apfwar  to  ns  consideffublv  inferior  to  most  9i 
the  anther's  former  procmctions.  Hie  letter 
on  ,fhe  EUcHon,  we  look  on  as  a  oomplete 
iailure^^r  at  least  as  containing  scarcely  aay 
thing  of  what  it  onght  to  have  contained. — 
The  letters  on  Law  and  Physic,  too,  are  tedi- 
ous ;  and  the  general  heads  of  Trades^  Au'juse> 
ments,  and  Hospital  Government,  by  no  means 
amusing.  The  Parish  Clerk,  too,  we  find  dull, 
and  wimout  effect ;  and  have  already  given 
our  opinion  of  Peter  Grimes,  Abel  Keene,  and 
Benbow.  We  are  struck,  also^  with  several 
omiseions  in  the  picture  of  a  maritime  borough. 
Mr.  Cmbbe  mignt  have  made  a  great  deal  of 
a  press-gang ;  and,  at  all  events,  should  have 
given  us  some  wounded  veteran  sailors,  and 
some  voyageis  with  tales  of  wonder  from 
foreign  buMk. 

The  style  of  this  poem  is  distinguished, 
like  all  Mr.  Crabbe's  other  performaneea^  by 
great  force  and  compression  of  diction — a  sort 
of  aenlentious  brevity,  once  thought  essential 
to  poetical  composition,  but  of  which  he  is 
now  the  only  living  example.  But  though  this 
ie  ahnost  an  unvarying  characteristic  of  his 
style,  It  appears  to  us  that  there  is  great 
variety,  and  even  some  d^piee  of  unsteadi- 
ness and  iaoonsistency  in  the  tone  of  his  ex- 
pression and  versification.  His  taste  seenois 
scaroely  to  be  sufficiently  fixed  and  settled  as 
to  these  essential  Darticuktrs;  and,  along  with 
a  certain  quaint,  otoken,  and  harsh  manner 
of  his  own,  we  think  we  can  trace  very  fre- 
quent initations  ei  poets  of  the  most  opnosite 
dliarecter.  The  following  antithetical  and 
half-pUBning  lines  of  Pope,  for  instanoe  :-*«- 

'*  Sleepless  himself,  to  give  hn  readers  sleep ;" 

and — 

**  Whose  trifliag  pissses,  and  whom  trifles  ptetse  ;— 

have  evidently  been  copied  by  Mr.  Ciabbe  in 
the  following,  and  many  others : — 

*'  And  in  the  restless  ocean,  seek  for  rest." 
**  Denying  her  who  tsoght  thee  to  deny.'* 
•*  Scraping  they  Hv'd,  bat  not  a  scrap  they  gave." 
*'  Bound  for  a  friend,  whom  honour  could  not  bind." 
"  Among  the  poor,  for  poor  disiineiions  sighM." 

hi  the  same  way,  the  common,  nicely  bal- 
anced line  of  two  members,  which  is  so  char- 
goterirtir.  «f  Uie  same  author,  has  obvioQsljr 


lieMitho 


gf  mt  aMhoir  k  «e  Mlo# 


"  That  woe  could  wish,  or  vanity  devise." 
*'  dick  without  pity,  sorrowing  wtihoai  hope." 
"  Gloom  to  the  night,  and  pressure  to  the  chaia"^' 
and  a  ereat  multitude  of  others. 

Oki  &e  other  hand,  lie  eppeen  to  as  to  he 
frequently  misled  by  Darwia  into  a  sort  of 
mock-heroic  magnificence,  upon  ordinary  oo» 
casioDs.  The  poet  of  the  Garden,i6r  instanoai 
makes  hie  nymphs 

"  Present  the  firagrmt  qutntessence  of  tea;^ 

And  the  poet  of  the  Dock-yards  makes  hig 
carpenters 

**  Spread  the  warm  poagence  of  o*eito?ling  tar.** 

Mr.  Crabbe,  indeed,  does  not  scrapie,  on 
some  occasions,  to  adopt  the  mock-heroic  ill 
good  earnest.     When  the  landloid  of  th# 
GrifHn  becomes  bankrupt^  he  says — 
"  The  insoUent  Griffin  struck  her  wings  sublime," 

and  introduces  a  very  serious  lamentation 
over  the  learned  poverty  of  the  curate,  with 
this  most  misplaced  piece  of  buffoonery : — 

"  Oh !  had  he  learned  to  make  the  wig  he  wears !" 

One  of  his  letters,  too,  begins  with  this 
wretohed  qniiihle-^ 

"  From  Law  to  Physic  stepping  at  our  easa* 
We  find  a  way  to  finish — by  l>egr«es.*' 

There  are  many  imitations  of  the  peculiar 
rhythm  of  Goldsmith  and  Camcbell,  too^  as 
our  readers  must  have  observea  in  some  oT 
oar  longer  specimens:  —  but  these,  though 
they  do  not  always  make  a  very  harmonioua 
combination,  are  better,  at  all  events,  than 
the  tame  heaviness  and  vulgarity  of  snoh 
verses  as  the  following : — 

"As  soon 
Could  he  have  ihooght  gold  iaaued  from  the  moaa.9* 

*'A  seaSMa's  body— aef«*ll  hem&re  to-night." 

"  Those  who  will  not  to  an]r  guide  submit. 
Nor  find  one  creed  to  their  concppiifms  fit- 
True  Independenitf  while  they  Calmin  hate. 
They  heed  as  little  what  SscmiamM  stale."-— p.  M. 

"  Here  pits  of  cragL  wiih  spongy,  plashy  base. 
To  some  enrich  th'  onculiivaied  space,"  &c.  &e. 

Of  the  saddoii,  narsh  turns,  and  broken  con- 
ciseness which  we  think  peculiar  to  himseIT| 
the  reader  may  take  tne  following  spcoi* 
mens:— - 

"  Has  yoor  wife's  brother,  or  yoor  uncle^s  son« 
Pone  aught  amiss;  or  is  he  tboogbt  r  hsfis 
doner" 

'*  Stepping  ftom  post  to  pest  he  r^achM  tlie  chair  i 
And  there  he  now  repoaea  i^lhat*s  the  Mayor  !** 

He  has  a  sort  of  jingle,  too,  which  we  think 
IB  of  his  own  invention  j — ^for  instance, 

'*  For  forms  and  feasts  that  sundry  limes  hsTO  p8Sl» 
And  formal  feasts  that  will  for  ever  last.*' 

**  We  term  it  free  and  essy  $  and  yet  ws 
Find  it  no  eaey  matter  to  be  free." 

We  had  more  remarks  to  make  upon  I  ha 
tasle  and  diction  of  fhisanlhor ;  and  had  noted 
geveial  other  Uttla  Uemishes,  which  ire  mewt 


W  Ittre  Mialed  oak  forkwoorrMtei:  biHwe 
have  no  longer  room  for  such  minute  criticiam 
—from  which,  indeed,  neither  the  author  nor 
the  reader  would  be  litely  to  derive  any  great 
benefit.  We  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Crabbe, 
therefore,  by  expressing  our  hopes  that,  since 
if.  is  proved  that  he  can  -write  fast,  he  will  not 
allow  his  powers  to  languish  for  want  of  exer- 
cise ;  and  that  we  shall  soon  see  him  again 
lepaying  the  public  approbation,  by  entitling 
iiimself  to  a  still  larger  share  of  it.  An  author 
generally  knows  his  own  forte  so  much  better 
than  any  of  his  readers,  that  it  is  commonly 
a  very  foolish  kind  of  presumption  to  ofier 
any  advice  as  to  the  direction  of  his  efforts ; 
but  we  own  we  have  a  very  strong  desire  to 
■ee  Mr.  Crabbe  apply  his  great  powers  to  the 
construction  of  some  interesting  and  connected 
story.  He  has  great  talents  for  narration ;  and 
that  unrivalled  gift  in  the  delineation  of  char- 
acter, which  is  now  used  only  for  the  creation 
of  detached  portraits,  might  De  tumed  to  ad- 


BunUe  toeowit  m  muotaking'  ^^ 
and  enhancing  the  probability,  of  an  ext 
train  of  adventures.  At  present,  it  ia  impos* 
flibie  not  to  regret,  that  so  moefa  gBidvM  flhoald 
be  wasted  in  making  us  perfectly  acquainted 
with  individuals,  of  whcm  we  are  to  know 
nothing  but  the  characters.  In  such  a  poem, 
however,  Mr.  Crabbe  must  entirely  lay  aside 
the  sarcastic  and  jocose  stifle  to  which  he  haa 
rather  too  great  a  propensity  ^  but  whioh  we 
know,  from  what  he  has  done  in  Sir  Eustace 
Grey,  that  he  can,  when  he  pleases,  entirely 
relinquish.  That  very  powerful  and  ori^nal 
performance,  indeed,  the  chief  foult  of  wnick 
18,  to  be  set  too  thick  with  images — to  be  too 
strong  and  Imdiluted,  in  short,  lor  the  diges- 
tion of  common  readera— makes  im  regret^ 
that  its  author  should  ever  have  stopped  to  be 
trifling  and  ingenious — or  condescended  to 
tidkle  the  imaginations  of  his  readers,  instead 
of  touching  the  higher  passions  of  their  n^ 
tore. 


{JXovtmhtv,  16120 

Ttdis.    By  the  Reverend  Gbobob  Ciubbb.    8vo.  pp.  398.    London :  1812. 


Wx  are  very  thankful  to  Mr.  Crabbe  for 
these  Tales  ^  as  we  must  alv/ays  be  for  any 
thing  that  comes  from  his  hands.  But  thev 
are  not  ejcactly  the  tales  which  we  wanted. 
We  did  not,  however,  wish  him  to  write  an 
Epic — as  he  seems  from  his  preface  to  have 
imagined.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  length  of  the  pieces  he  has  given  us ;  and 
delighted  with  their  number  and  variety.  In 
these  respects  the  volume  is  exactly  as  we 
could  have  wished  it.  But  we  should  have 
lifced  a  little  more  of  the  deep  and  tragical 
passions :  of  those  passions  wnich  exalt  and 
overwhelm  the  soul — ^to  whose  stormy  seat 
the  modem  muses  can  so  rarely  raise  their 
flight — and  which  he  has  wield^  with  such 
terrific  force  in  his  Sir  Eustace  Grey,  and  the 
Gipsy  Woman.  What  we  wanted,  in  short, 
were  tales  something  in  the  style  of  those 
two  singular  compositions — ^with  less  jocu- 
larity than  prevails  in  the  rest  of  his  writings 
—rather  more  incidents — and  rather  fewer 
details. 

The  pieces  before  us  are  not  of  this  descrip- 
tion ^they  are  mere  suppiementary  chapters 
10  "The  Borough,"  or  "The  Parish  Register.'* 
The  same  tone — the  same  subjects — the  same 
•t3rle,  measure,  and  versification ; — ^the  same 
finished  and  minute  delineation  of  things 
ordinary  and  conunon — generally  very  en- 
gaging when  employed  upon  external  objects, 
but  often  fatimiing  when  directed  merely  to 
insignificant  characters  and  habits; — the  same 
strange  mixture  too  of  feelings  that  tear  the 
heart  and  darken  the  imagination,  with  starts 
of  low  humour  and  patches  of  ludicrous  ima- 
gery;— ^the  same  kindly  sympathy  with  the 
hmnble  and  innocent  pleasures  of  the  poor 
mad  melegant,  and  the  Mme  indolgenee  ton 


their  venial  ofiences,  contrasted  with  a  strong 
sense  of  their  frequent  depravity,  and  too 
constant  a  reoolleotion  of  the  sufferings  it  pro- 
duces ; — and,  finally,  the  same  honours  paid 
to  the  delicate  affections  and  ennobling  pas- 
sions o?  humble  life,  with  the  same  generous 
testimony  to  their  frequent  existence :  mixed 
up  as  before,  with  a  reprobation  sufficiently 
rigid,  and  a  ridicule  sufiiciently  severe,  of 
their  excesses  and  affectations. 

If  we  were  required  to  make  a  comparative 
estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  present  publics* 
tion,  or  to  point  out  the  shades  of  difference 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  those  that 
^ve  gone  before  it,  we  should  say  that  there 
are  a  greater  number  of  instances  on  which 
he  has  combined  the  natural  language  and 
mannera  of  humble  life  with  the  eneigy  of 
true  passion,  and  the  beauty  of  generous 
affection : — ^in  which  he  has  traced  out  the 
course  of  those  rich  and  lovely  veins  in  the 
rude  and  unpolished  masses  mat  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  society ; — and  unfolded,  in  the  mid- 
dling orders  of  the  people,  the  workings  of 
those  finer  feelings,  and  the  stirrings  of  those 
loftier  emotions  which  the  partiality  of  other 
poets  had  attributed,  almost  exclusively,  to 
actora  on  a  higher  scene. 

We  hope,  loo,  that  this  more  amiable  and 
consoling  view  of  human  nature  will  have 
the  effect  of  rendering  Mr.  Crabbe  still  mors 
popular  than  we  know  that  he  already  iS) 
among  that  great  body  of  the  people,  from 
among  whom  almost  all  his  subjects  are  taken, 
and  for  whose  use  his  lessons  are  chiefly  in 
tended :  and  we  say  this,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  moral  benefit  which  we  think  they 
may  derive  from  them,  but  because  we  ars 
persuaded  that  they  will  derive  mere  plesiuie 
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fiooi-lheiii  than  readers  of  any  other  deserip- 
lum.  Those  who  do  not  belong  to  that  nnk 
of  aoeiety  with  which  this  powerful  writer  is 
obtefly  conversant  in  his  poetry,  or  who  hare 
not  at  least  gone  much  among  them,  and  at- 
tended diligent!  )r  to  their  characters  and  occu- 
pations, can  neither  be  half  aware  of  the 
exquisite  fidelity  of  his  delineations,  nor  feel 
in  their  full  force  the  better  part  of  the  emo- 
tions which  he  has  suggested.  Vehement 
passion  indeed  is  of  all  ranks  and  conditions ; 
and  its  language  and  external  indications 
nearly  the  same  in  all.  Like  highly  rectified 
spirit,  it  blazes  and  inflames  with  equal  force 
and  brightness,  from  whatever  materials  it  is 
extract^.  But  all  the  softer  and  kindlier 
affections,  all  the  social  anxieties  that  mix 
with  onr  daily  hopes,  and  endear  our  homes, 
and  colour  our  existence,  wear  a  different 
liverv,  and  are  written  in  a  dififerent  character 
in  almost  every  CTcat  caste  or  division  of 
society ;  and  the  neart  is  warmed,  and  the 
spirit  touched  by  their  delineation,  exactly  in 
the  proportion  in  which  we  are  familiar  with 
the  types  by  which  they  are  represented. — 
When  Bams,  in  his  better  days,  walked  out 
in  a  fine  summer  morning  with  Dugald  Stew- 
art, and  the  latter  observed  to  him  what  a 
beauty  the  scattered  cottages,  with  their  white 
walls  and  curling  smoke  shining  in  the  silent 
sun,  imparted  to  the  landscape,  the  present 
fjoet  answered,  that  he  felt  that  beauty  ten 
times  more  strongly  than  his  companion  could 
do ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  a  cottager 
to  know  what  pure  and  tranquil  pleasures 
often  nestled  below  those  lowly  roofs,  or  to 
read,  in  their  external  appearance,  the  signs 
of  so  many  heartfelt  ana  long-remembered 
enjojnments.  In  the  same  way,  the  humble 
and  patient  hopes — the  depressmg  embarrass- 
ments— the  little  mortifications — ^the  slender 
triumphs,  and  strange  temptations  which  arise 
in  nuddling  life,  and  are  the  theme  of  Mr. 
Crabbers  finest  and  most  touching  represen- 
tations— can  only  be  guessed  at  by  those  who 
glitter  in  the  higher  walks  of  existence ;  while 
they  must  raise  many  a  tumultuous  throb  and 
many  a  fond  recollection  in  the  breasts  of 
those  to  whom  they  refleot  so  truly  the  image 
of  their  own  estate,  and  reveal  so  clearly  the 
secrets  of  their  habitual  sensations. 

We  cannot  help  thinking,  therefore,  that 
though  such  writings  as  are  nlJW  before  us 
must  give  great  pleasure  to  all  persons'of  taste 
and  sensibility,  tney  will  give  by  far  the  great- 
est pleasure  to  those  whose  condition  is  least 
remote  from  that  of  the  beiuCT  with  whom 
they  are  occupied.  But  we  think  also,  that 
it  was  wise  and  meritorious  in  Mr.  Crabbe  to 
oacapy  himself  with  such  beings.  In  this 
countnr,  there  probably  -are  not  less  than 
three  hundred  thousand  persons  who  read  for 
amusement  or  instruction,  among  the  mid- 
dling classes*  of  society.     In  the  higher 


*  By  the  middling  cIsMes,  we  mean  almost  all 
those  who  are  below  the  sphere  of  what  is  called 
(aahbnsble  or  public  life,  and  who  dp  not  aim  at 
dtatinction  or  notoriety  beyond  the  circle  of  their 
•qnals  in  fortane  and  situation. 


eiasses,  there  are  not  as  many  as  thtrtv 
thousand.  It  is  easy  to  see  therefore  whicn 
a  poet  should  choose  to  please,  for  his  own 
glory  and  emolument,  and  which  he  should 
wish  to  delight  and  amend,  out  of  mere 
philanthropy.  The  fact  too  we  believe  is, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  larger  body  are  to  the 
full  as  well  educated  and  as  high-minded  as 
the  smaller ;  and,  thoua;h  their  taste  may  not 
be  BO  correct  and  fieistidious,  we  are  perstuided 
that  their  sensibility  is  greater.  The  mis- 
fortime  is,  to  be  sure,  that  they  are  extremely 
apt  to  affect  the  taste  of  their  superiors,  and 
to  counterfeit  even  that  absurd  disdain  of 
which  they  are  themselves  the  objects :  and 
that  poets  liave  generally  thought  it  safest  to 
invest  their  interesting  charactere  with  all 
the  trappings  of  sjdendid  fortune  and  high 
station,  chiefly  because  those  who  know  least 
about  such  mattere  think  it  unworthy  to  sym- 
pathise in  the  adventures  of  those  who  aro 
without  them !  For  our  own  parts,  however, 
we  are  quite  positive,  not  only  that  persons 
in  middling,  life  would  naturally  be  moet 
touched  with  the  emotions  that  belong  to 
their  own  condition,  but  that  those  emotions 
are  in  themselves  the  most  powerful,  and 
oonseq^uently  the  best  fitted  for  poetical  or 
pathetic  representation.  Even  with  regard 
to  the  heroic  and  ambitious  passions,  as  the 
vista  is  longer  which  leads  from  humble 
privacy  to  me  natural  objects  of  such  pas- 
sions ;  so,  the  career  is  likely  to  be  more  im* 
petuous,  and  its  outset  more  marked  by  strik- 
ing and  contrasted  emotions : — and  as  to  all 
the  more  tender  and  less  turbulent  affections^ 
upon  which  the  beauty  of  the  pathetic  is 
altogether  dependant,  we  apprehend  it  to  be 
quite  manifest,  that  their  proper  soil  and 
nidus  is  the  privacy  and  simplicity  of  himiblo 
life ; — that  their  very  elements  are  dissipated 
by  the  variety  of  objects  that  move  for  ever 
in  the  world  of  fashion ;  and  their  essence 
tainted  by  the  cares  and  vanities  that  aro 
diffused  in  the  atmosphere  of  that  lofty  region. 
But  we  are  wandenng  into  a  long  disserta- 
tion, instead  of  making  our  readere  acquainted 
with  the  book  before  us.  The  most  satisfao- 
tory  thing  we  can  do,  we  believe,  is  to  give 
them  a  plain  account  of  its  contents,  with 
such  quotations  and  remarks  as  may  occur  to 
us  as  we  proceed. 

The  voitune  contains  twenty-one  tales;-* 
the  first  of  which  is  called  <'  The  Dumb  Ora- 
tors." This  IS  not  one  of  the  most  engaging  j 
and  IS  not  judiciously  placed  at  the  portal,  to 
tempt  hesitating  readera  to  go  forward.  The 
second,  however,  entitled  ^'The  Parting 
Hour,"  is  of  a  fiur  higher  character,  and 
contains  some  passages  of  great  beauty  and 
pathos.  The  story  is  simply  that  of  a  youth 
and  a  maiden  in  humble  hfe,  who  had  loved 
each  other  from  their  childhood,  but  were  too 
poor  to  marry.  The  youth  goes  to  the  West 
Indies  to  push  his  fortune;  but  is  captured 
by  the  Spaniards  and  carried  to  Mexico 
where,  in  the  course  of  time,  though  still 
siffhing  for  his  first  love,  he  marries  a  Span* 
ish  girl,  and  lives  twenty  yeare  with  her  and 
his  ohtkln»i— he  is  then  imjMcowdL  and  oat* 
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lied  round  the  world  for  tweaty  ymn 
loD^r;  and  is  at  last  moved  by  an  irr»- 
•istible  impulse,  when  old  and  shattered  and 
tonelyi  to  seek  his  native  town,  and  the 
scene  of  his  youthful  vows.  He  comes  and 
finds  his  Judith  like  himself  in  a  state  of 
widowhood,  but  still  brooding,  like  himself, 
over  the  memory  of  their  early  love.  She 
had  waited  twelve  anxbus  years  without 
tidings  of  him,  and  then  roamed :  and  now 
when  all  passion,  and  fuel  for  passion,  ia 
extinguished  within  them,  the  memory  of 
their  young  attachment  endears  them  to  each 
other,  and  they  still  cling  together  in  sad  and 
■abdned  affection,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the 
nest  of  the  world.  The  history  of  the  ffrowUi 
and  maturity  of  their  innocent  love  is  beauti- 
fully given :  but  we  pass  on  to  the  scene  of 
their  parting. 

"  AH  things  prepar'd,  on  the  expected  day 
Was  seen  the  vessel  anchored  in  ifie  bay« 
Prom  her  would  seanipn  in  the  evening  come, 
To  take  ih*  advent* roua  AUen  from  his  home ; 
With  his  own  friends  the  final  day  he  |»aaa*d, 
And  every  painful  hour,  eseept  the  tasr« 
The  grieving  Father  nrg'd  the  cheerful  glass. 
To  make  ihe  moments  with  less  aorrow  psss; 
Intent  the  Mother  looked  upos  her  son. 
And  wished  ih*  assent  withdrawn,  the  deed  undone ; 
The  younser  Sister,  as  he  took  his  way. 
Hang  on  his  coat,  and  beeg*d  for  nnore  delsy ; 
Bat  his  own  JmdiUk  cslPd  him  to  the  shore, 
Whom  be  mast  meet^for  they  might  meet  no 

more  !— 
And  there  be  found  hei^-fai'hful,  mournful,  true, 
Weepinff  and  waiting  for  a  last  adieu ! 
The  ebbHW  tide  had  left  the  sand,  and  there 
Mov*d  with  slow  steps  the  melancholy  pair: 
Sweet  were  the  painful  moments— but  bow  sweet, 
And  wiihost  pain,  when  they  again  should  meet!" 

p.  29. 

The  sad  and  long-delayed  return  of  this 
ardent  adventurer  is  described  in  a  tone  of 
genuine  pathos,  and  in  some  places  with  sudi 
tmth  and  force  of  oolouring,  as  to  outdo  the 
efforts  of  the  first  dramatic  representation. 

'*  But  when  retarn'd  the  Youth  f— the  Twth  no 
Re(urn*d  exohing  to  his  native  ahore !        '   [more 
But  forty  years  were  past;  and  then  there  came 
A  worn-out  man,  w  th  wiiher'd  limbs  and  lame ! 
Yes !  old  and  ffricv*d,  and  trembling  with  decsy. 
Was  Allen  landing  in  his  native  bay : 
In  an  aotomnai  eve  he  left  the  beach, 
In  such  an  eve  he  chanc*d  the  port  to  reach : 
He  was  alone ;  he  press*d  the  very  place 
Of  the  sad  pariing,  of  the  hMt  embraee : 
There  stood  his  parents,  there  retir*d  the  Maid, 
So  fond,  so  tender,  and  so  much  afraid  ; 
And  on  that  spot,  through  many  a  fear,  his  mind 
TarnM  mosrnfal  back,  naif  sinking,  half  resign'd. 

*'  No  one  was  present ;  of  its  crew  beveft» 
A  single  boar  was  in  the  billows  left ; 
Sent  from  some  anohor*d  vessel  in  the  bsy. 
At  the  returning  tide  to  sail  away : 
0*er  the  black  stern  the  moonlight  softly  play*d, 
The  looeen'd  foresail  flapping  in  the  shade 
All  silent  elee  on  shore ;  but  from  the  town 
A  drowsy  peal  of  distant  bells  came  down : 
Prom  the  tall  houses,  here  and  there,  a  light 
Served  some  confas'd  remembrsnos  to  excite  t 
'  There,'  he  observ*d,  and  new  emotions  felt, 
*  Was  my  first  home-^nd  y onder JudiA  d  weh,*&c. 
A  swartny  matron  he  beheld,  and  thought 
■She  might  unfold  the  very  truths  he  sought ; 
GwrfosMaaiomhliBg  be ihs dame aittMaaf d t 
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pressed : 

Then  spake  again :— *  la  there  no  ancient  man, 
David  nis  name  f— assist  me,  if  you  can.*^ 
Flattingw  there  weiie !— «nd  Judith  f  doth  she  five  f 
The  woman  gai*d,  nor  could  an  answer  sive  ; 
Yet  wond'ring  stood,  and  all  were  silent  by. 
Feeling  a  suange  and  sofemn  sympathy." 

pp  3U32. 

The  meeting  of  the  lorers  is  brie^  told. 

"  But  now  a  Widow,  in  a  village  nesr, 
Chanc'd  of  the  melancholy  man  to  hear: 
Old  as  she  was,  to  Jwditk^a  bosom  came 
Some  strong  emotions  at  the  well-known  name ; 
He  was  her  much-lov'd  Atten  !  she  had  siay*d 
Ten  troubled  y^ars,  a  aad  afihcled  maid.**  ^c. 

'*  The  onee^fond  Levers  met :  Nor  grief  nor  age. 
Sickness  or  pain,  their  hearts  could  disengage : 
Each  had  immediate  confidence ;  a  friend 
Both  now  beheld,  on  whom  ibey  might  depends 

*  Now  is  there  one  to  whom  I  can  express 

My  nature's  weakness,  and  my  souPs  distress.' " 

There  is  something  sweet  and  ton^n^ 
and  in  a  hicher  vein  of  poetry,  ia  the  ittNry 
which  he  teUs  to  Judith  of  all  his  adventvree, 
and  of  those  other  ties,  of  which  it  still  wringi 
her  bosom  to  hear  him  speak. — ^We  oaa  Affmd 
but  one  little  extract. 

"  There,  hopwless  ever  to  escapre  the  land. 
He  to  a  Spanish  maiden  gave  his  hand ; 
In  cottage  shelter' d  from  the  blase  of  (Uy, 
He  aawliis  happy  inftnts  round  hhn  play; 
Where  summer  shadows,  made  bv  lofiy  trees, 
Wav*d  o*er  his  aeat,  and  aooih'd  nis  reveries; 
G*en  then  he  thought  of  England^  nor  cookl  sigh* 
But  his  fond  fsaftefdemanded  *  Why  f* 
Griev'd  by  the  stoiry,  she  the  sigh  repaid. 
And  wept  in  pity  for  the  English  Maid." 

pp.  35,  96« 

The  close  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  leaves 
upon  the  mind  just  that  impression  of  sadness 
which  is  both  salutary  and  delightful,  because 
it  is  akin  to  ptyj  ana  mingled  with  admi fic- 
tion and  esteem. 

"  Thus  silent,  musing  through  the  day,  he  seas 
His  children  sporting  by  those  lofiy  trees. 
Their  mother  singing  in  the  shady  scene. 
Where  the  fresh  spnngsbursto^er  the  lively  green; 
So  strong  his  eftger  fancy,  he  afTrights 
The  faithful  widow  by  ita  powerful  flights ; 
For  what  iNstorbs  him  he  aloud  will  tell. 
And  cry — *  *Ti«  ahc.  my  wife  I  my  isoW.'*— 

*  Where  are  my  children  V — JudUh  grieves  to  hear 
How  the  aoul  works  in.  sorrows  so  severe  ;— 
Wsfich'd  by  her  care,  in  sleep,  his  spirit  takes 

Its  flight,  and  watehfal  finds  her  when  he  wekes. 

*'  'Tis  now  her  office ;  her  sttemion  see! 
While  her  friend  sleepe  beneath  that  ahhding  trie, 
Careful,  sheguarda  him  from  the  glowing  heat, 
And  pensive  muses  at  her  Allen' $  feet.       [scenes 

"And  where  is  he?     Ah!  doubtless  in  those 
Of  his  best  days,  amid  the  vivid  greens, 
FKsh  with  unnnmber'd  rHIs,  where  ev'rf  gals 
Breathes  the  rich  fragranee  of  the  netgbb'ringvaist 
Smiles  not  his  wife  7 — and  listens  as  there  oosms 
The  night-bird*s  music  from  the  thick' ning  glooms  I 
And  as  he  sits  with  all  these  treasures  nigh, 
Gleams  not  with  fairy<»]ight  the  phosphor  fiy, 
When  like  a  sparkling  gem  it  wheels  illvmifi'dbyf 
This  is  the  joy  that  now  so  plainly  apeaka 
In  the  warm  transient  flushing  of  his  cheeks ; 
For  he  is  list'ning  to  the  fimcied  noise 
Of  his  own  chtldran,  eager  in  their  joys!— ' 
All  this  he  feels ;  a  dream's  delusive  bfiss 
Oives  the  ezpi^ssion,  and  the  glow  like  this. 
And  now  his  JmdUk  bjs  her  knittiogbTi 
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For  she  ean  foUy  of  tlMlr  namre  deem '— ^ 
But  Met!  be  brnks  ilie  lone  proiraeied iboine,    ^ 
And  wakes  and  cries-—' My  God!   'twas  bvti^a 
dream  ••  *'— pp.  39,  40.  .  , 

Use  third  tale  is  "  The  Gentleman  Farater/' 
•nd  10  of  a  coarser  texture  than  that  we  have 
fttBl  been  oonsiderine — though  faU  of  aoute 
obeervatioa,  and  gra^c  dehneation  of  oidi- 
Bfvy  charactera.  Toe  hero  is  not  a  farmer 
turned  gentlemsB,  hut  a  gentleman  tamed 
fiumer-— a  conceited^  aotive,  talkk^  domi* 
naenn^  sort  of  person-^who  plants  and  eats 
and  drinks  with  great  Tigoar— keeps  a  mis- 
tress; and  speaks  with  aadacions  scorn  of  the 
tyranny  of  wives^  and  the  impositions  of 
priests,  lawyers,  and  physicians.  Being  hot 
a  shaSow  fellow  however  at  bottom,  his  con* 
fidenoe  in  his  opinions  declines  gradually  as 
his  health  decays;  and,  being  seized  with 
some  maladies  in  his  stomach,  he  ends  with 
marrying  his  mistress,  and  submitting  to  be 
triply  governed  by  three  of  her  confederates ; 
in  the  respective  characters  of  aqoack  doctor, 
a  methocuet  preacher,  and  a  projecting  lana 
steward .  We  cannot  afford  any  extraets  from 
this  performance. 

The  next,  which  is  called  "Procrastina- 
tion," has  something  of  the  character  of  the 
''  PEuting  Hour ;"  but  more  painful,  and  less 
refined.  It  is  founded  like  it  on  the  story  of 
a  betrothed  youth  and  maiden,  whose  mar- 
riage is  prevented  by  their  poverty ;  and  this 
youth,  too,  goes  to  pursue  his  fortune  at  sea; 
while  the  damsel  awaits  his  return,  with  an 
old  female  relation  at  home.  He  is  crossed 
with  many  disasters,  and  is  not  heard  of  for 
many  years.  In  the  mean  time,  the  vii^n 
graduiuly  imbibes  her  aunt's  paltry  love  for 
wealth  and  finery ;  and  when  she  comes,  after 
Jon^  sordid  expectation,  to  inherit  her  hoards, 
feeb  that  those  new  tastes  have  supplanted 
every  warmer  emotion  in  her  bosom;  and, 
seeretly  hoping  never  more  to  see  her  youth- 
ful lover,  gives  herself  up  to  comfortable  gos- 
siping and  formal  ostentatious  devotion.  At 
last,  when  she  is  set  in  her  fine  parlour,  with 
her  china  and  toys,  and  prayer-books  around 
her,  the  impatient  man  bursts  into  her  pros- 
encie,  and  reclaims  her  vows !  She  answers 
eoldly,  that  she  has  now  done  with  the  world, 
and  only  studies  how  to  prepare  to  die !  ana 
exhorts  him  to  betake  himself  to  the  same 
neeilful  meditations.  We  riiall  give  the  con- 
ciusion  of  the  scene  in  the  author's  own  words. 
The  faithful  and  indignant  lover  replies: — 

**  Hesr'n^s  spouse  tbou  art  not :  nor  can  I  bdicve 
That  Gild  aeeepts  her,  who  will  Man  deceive : 
True  I  am  abaiter'd,  I  have  service  seen, 
And  service  done,  and  have  in  trouble  been ; 
My  cheek  (it  shames  me  not)  has  lost  its  red, 
And  the  brown  buff  is  o*er  my  features  spread ; 
Perchance  my  speech  is  rude ;  for  I  among 
Th'  antam'd  have  been,  in  temper  and  in  tongae ; 
But  speak  my  fate !    For  these  my  sorrows  past, 
Time  lost,  youth  fled,  hope  wearied,  and  at  last 
This  doubt  of  thee— a  childish  tliioe  to  tell. 
But  certain  truth — my  very  throat  ihey  swell ; 
They  step  the  breath,  and  but  for  shame  could  I 
Give  way  to  weakness,  and  with  passion  cry ; 
These  ars  unmanly  struggles,  bat  I  feel 
This  hour  nMt  eni  them,  and  perhaps  will  hecL"^ 


'*  0ere  JHmak  mMd  as  if  sTraid  to  spedk- 
And  then  repeated--*  They  were  frail  and  weak ; 
Bi§  $oul  she  lov*d ;  and  hop'd  he  had  the  grace 
,To  fix  his  thoughts  upon  a  better  place.'  *' 

pp.  72, 73. 

Nothing  can  be  more  forcible  or  tme  to  na» 
ture,  than  the  description  of  the  effect  of  this 
cold-blooded  cant  on  the  warm  and  unsuspec^ 
ing  nature  of  her  disappointed  suitor. 

"  She  ceased :— With  steady  glance,  as  if  to  seo 

The  very  root  of  ihb  hypocrisjf, — 

He  her  small  fingers  moulded  in  his  hard 

And  broas*d  broad  hand ;  then  told  her  his  regaid. 

His  best  respect  were  gone,  but  Love  had  still 

Hold  in  his  neart,  and  governed  yet  the  will — 

Or  he  would  curse  her ! — Saving  this,  he  threw 

The  hand  in  scorn  away,  and  bade  adieu 

To  every  ling* ring  hope,  with  every  care  in  view. 

'*  in  hea lib  declining  as  in  mind  oisiress'd, 
To  some  in  power  his  troubles  he  confessed. 
And  shares  a  parish-gift.    At  prayers  he  sees 
The  pious  Dinah  dropped  upon  her  knees; 
Thence  as  siie  walks  the  street  with  stately  air, 
As  chance  directs,  oft  meet  the  parted  pair ! 
When  he,  with  thickset  coat  of  Badge-man's  blue. 
Moves  near  her  shaded  silk  of  changeful  hue ; 
When  his  thin  locks  of  grey  approach  her  braid 
(A  costly  purchase  made  in  beauty's  aid); 
When  his  frank  air,  and  his  unstudied  pace. 
Are  seen  with  her  soft  manner,  air,  and  graes, 
And  his  plain  artless  look  with  her  sharp  meaning 
It  might  some  wonder  in  a  stranger  move,     [face ; 
How  these  together  could  have  talk'd  of  love !" 

pp.  73,  74. 

'*  The  Patron,"  which  is  next  in  order,  it 
also  very  good;  and  contains  specimens  of 
very  various  excellence  The  story  is  that 
of  a  yonng  man  of  himible  birth,  who  shows 
an  early  genins  for  poetry ;  and  having  been, 
with  some  inconvenience  to  his  parents,  pro- 
vided  with  a  frug;al,  but  regular  education,  is 
at  lakt  taken  notice  of  by  a  nobleman  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  promises  to  promote  him 
in  the  churchy  and  invites  him  to  pass  an  an* 
tumn  with  him  at  his  seat  in  the  country. 
Here  the  youth,  in  spite  of  the  admirable  ad- 
monitions of  his  father,  is  gradually  overcome 
by  a  taste  for  elegant  enjoyments,  and  allows 
himself  to  fall  in  love  w.th  the  enchanting 
sister  of  his  protector.  When  the  family 
leave  him  with  indifference  to  return  to  town, 
he  feels  the  first  nans  of  humiliation  and  dis- 
appointment j  ana  auerwards,  when  he  finds 
that  all  his  noble  friend's  fine  promises  end 
in  obtaining  for  him  a  poor  drudging  place  in 
the  Customs,  he  pines  and  pines  till  he  falls 
into  insanity;  and.  recovers,  only  to  die  pre 
maturelyin  the  arms  of  his  disappointed  pa 
rents.  We  cannot  make  room  for  the  history 
of  the  Poet's  progress— the  father's  warnings 
— or  the  blandismnents  of  the  careless  syrea 
by  whom  he  was  enchanted — though  all  am 
excellent.  We  give  however  the  scene  of  the 
breaking  np  of  imt  enchantment ; — a  descrip* 
tion  whTch  cannot  fail  to  strike,  if  it  had  no 
other  merit,  from  its  mere  truth  and  accuracy < 

"  Cold  grew  the  foggy  mom ;  the  day  wasbnef; 
Loose  on  the  cherry  hune  the  crimson  leaf: 
The  dew  dwelt  ever  on  tne  herb ;  the  woods 
RoarM  with  strong  blasts,  with  mighty  showsft 

the  floods ; 
All  green  was  vanivh'd,  save  of  mne  and  yew. 
That  still  difpby*d  their  melsncAoly  hoo ; 


m 

Sare  the  grwn  hollf  with  its  berriM  red, 
And  the  green  tnoas  tliat  o'er  the  gravel  apread. 

••  To  public  views  my  Lord  muat  aoon  attend  ; 
And  soon  the  Ladies — would  they  leave  their  friend? 
The  time  was  fix*d — approached — was  near — was 

come ! 
The  tryitig  time  that  fiird  his  aoul  with  gloom  ; 
Thoughtful  our  Poet  in  the  morning  rose^ 
And  cried,  *'  One  hour  my  fortune  will  disclose.' 

"  The  morning  meal  was  past ;  and  all  around 
The  mansion  rang  with  each  discordant  sound ; 
Haste  was  in  every  foot,  and  every  look 
The  travelers*  joy  for  London-journey  spoTie : 
Not  so  our  You  in ;  whose  feehngs  at  the  noise 
Of  preparation  had  no  touch  of  joys ; 
He  pensive  stood,  and  saw  each  carriage  drawn, 
With  Uckies  mounted,  ready  on  the  lawn : 
The  Ladies  came ;  and  John  in  terror  threw 
One  painful  glance,  and  then  his  eyes  withdrew ; 
Not  with  such  speed,  but  he  in  other  eyes 
-    With  anguish  read — *  I  pity,  but  despise— 
Unhappy  boy !  presumptuous  scribbler ! — yon, 
To  dream  such  dreams — be  sober,  and  adieu  !*  '* 

pp.  93,  94. 

"The  Frank  ConrtBhip,"  which  is  the  next 
in  ortler,  ia  rather  in  the  merry  vein ;  and  con- 
tains even  less  than  Mr.  Craboe's  usual  mod- 
erate allowance  of  incident.  The  whole  of 
the  story  is,  that  the  daughter  of  a  rigid 
Quaker,  havinir  been  educated  from  home, 
conceives  a  slight  prejudice  against  the  un- 
gallant  manners  of  the  sect,  and  is  prepared 
to  be  very  contemptuous  and  uncomplying 
when  her  father  proposes  a  sober  j^outh  of  the 
persuasion  for  a  husband: — ^but  is  so  much 
Struck  with  the  beauty  of  his  person,  and  the 
cheerful  reasonableness  of  his  deportmcvit  at 
their  first  interview,  that  she  instantly  yields 
her  consent.  There  is  an  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  the  father  and  the  unbending  elders  of 
his  tribe ;  and  some  fine  traits  of  natural  co- 

'^      quetry. 

«  The  Widow's  Tale"  is  also  rather  of  the 
iiftCetious  order.  It  contains  the  history  of  a 
farmer's  daughter,  who  comes  home  from  her 
boarding-school  a  great  deal  too  fine  to  tolerate 

^K'  the  gross  habits,  or  submit  to  the  filthy  drud- 
gery of  her  father's  house ;  but  is  induced^  by 
me  warning  history  and  sensible  exhortations 
of  a  neighbouring  widow,  in  whom  she  ex- 
pected to  find  a  sentimental  companion,  to 
reconcile  herself  to  all  those  abominations, 
and  marry  ajplly  young  farmer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  account  of  her  horrors,  on 
first  coming  down,  is  in  Mr.  Crabbe's  best 
style  of  Dutch  painting — a  little  coarse,  and 
needlessly  minute — ^but  perfectly  true,  and 
marvellously  coloured. 

'*  tTs*d  to  spare  meals,  disposed  in  manaer  pure, 
.  Her  father*s  kitchen  she  could  ill  endure ; 
Where  by  the  steaming  beef  he  hungry  sat. 
And  laid  at  once  a  pound  upon  his  plate ; 
Rot  from  the  field,  her  eager  brothers  seis*d 
An  equal  part,  and  hunger's  rage  appeas*d ; — 
When  one  huge  wooden  bowl  before  them  stood, 
Fiird  with  huge  balls  of  farinaceous  food ; 
With  bacon,  mass  saline,  where  never  lean 
Beneath  the  brown  and  bristly  rind  was  seen; 
WHen  from  a  single  horn  the  party  drew 
Tlieir  copious  drauffhts  of  heavy  ale  and  new  j 


And  wonder'd  much  to  see  the  creatures  dine.'*y 

pp.  138,  139. 


<<Th6  Lover's  Jtmnuff^  itft-fretty  h/mifi 
and  very  well  execotea— «t  least  as  t»  itui 
descriptions  it  contains. — ^A  lover  takes*  ^omg 
ride  to  see  his  mistress }  and  passing,  in  4nn 
hope  and  joy,  through  a  barren  and  fenny 
coimtry.  finds  beauty  in  every  thing.    B^i^ 
put  out  of  humour,  however,  by  missin^p  thm 
lady  at  the  end  of  this  stage,  he  piooeeds 
through  a  lovely  landscape,  and  finds  orrery 
thinff  ugly  and  disagreeable.  At  last  he  meete 
his  fair  one — ^is  reconciled — and  returns  aion^ 
with  her ',  when  the  landscape  presents  neithet 
beauty  nor  deformity ;  and  excites  no  emotion 
whatever  in  a  mind  engrossed  with  mono 
lively  sensations.    There  is  nothing  in  this 
volume,  or  perhaps  in  any  part  of  Mr.  Crabbed 
writings,  more  exquisite  than  some  of  the  de» 
scriptions  in  this  story.   The  following,  thoogk 
by  no  means  the  best,  is  too  characteristic  of 
the  author  to  be  omitted : — 

"  First  o*er  a  barren  heath  beside  the  coast 
Orlando  rode,  and  joy  began  to  boast.         [b!ooin« 

"  *This  neat  low  ^orse,'  said  he,  'with  goldea 
Delights  each  sense,  is  beauty,  is  perfume ; 
And  this  gay  ling,  with  all  its  purple  flowers, 
A  man  atleisore  might  admire  ibr  hours ; 
This  green-fring'd  cup-moss  has  a  scarlet  tip, 
That  vields  to  nothing  but  my  Laura's  lip ; 
And  then  how  fine  this  herbage  !  men  may  say 
A  heath  is  barren  |  nothine  is  so  gay.' 

*'  Onward  he  went,  and  fiercer  grew  the  boot. 
Dust  rose  in  clouds  beneath  the  horse*B  feet ; 
For  now  he  pass'd  through  lanes  of  hurning 
Bounds  to  thin  crops  or  yet  uncuUur'd  lancT; 
Where  the  dark  poppy  flourished  on  the  dry 
And  sterile  soil,  and  mock'd  the  thin-set  rye. 

"  The  Lover  rode  as  hasty  lovers  ride. 
And  reached  a  common  pasture  wild  ana  wide; 
Small  black -legffM  sheep  devour  with  hunser  k< 
The  meager  herbage ;  fleshless,  lank  and  lean : 
He  saw  some  scatter*d  hovels ;  turf  was  piKd 
In  s(^uare  brown  stacks ;  a  prospect  bleak  and  wild  I 
A  mill,  indeed,  was  in  the  centre  found, 
With  short  sear  herbage  withering  all  around ; 
A  smith's  black  shed  opposed  a  wright's  longdiop. 
And  join'd  an  inn  where  humble  travellers  stop.' 

pp.  176,  1T7. 

The  features  of  the  fine  country  are  less 
perfectly  drawn :  But  what,  indeed,  couU  be 
made  of  the  vulgar  fine  country  of  Englan  f 
If  Mr.  Crabbe  had  had  the  good  fortune  to 
live  among  our  Highland  hills,  and  lakes,  and 
upland  woods — our  living  floods  sweeping 
through  forests  of  pine— our  lonely  vales  ana 
rough  copse-covered  difis :  what  a  delicious 
picture  would  his  unrivalled  powers  have  ena- 
fcled  him  to  give  to  the  world ! — ^But  we  have 
no  right  to  complain,  while  we  have  such  pic- 
tures as  this  of  a  group  of  Gipsies.  It  is  evi- 
dently finished  conamore;  and  does  appear  to 
us  to  be  absolutely  perfect,  both  in  its  moral 
and  its  physical  expression. 

"  Agahi  the  country  was  enclos'd  ;  a  wide 
Ana  sandy  road  has  banks  on  either  aide ; 
Whore,  lo!  a  hollow  on  the  left  appear'd, 
And  there  a  Gipsy-tribe  theur  tent  had  rear'd; 
'Twas  open  spread,  to  catch  the  morning  sun. 
And  they  had  now  their  early  meal  begun, 
When  two  brown  Boys  just  left  their  grassy  test, 
The  early  Trav'ller  with  their  prajf'rs  to  greet: 
While  yet  Orlando  held  bis  pence  in  haoct 
He  saw  their  sister  on  her  duty  stand ; 
Some  twelve  rears  old,  demure,  afiected,  slyi 
Prepared  the  force  of  early  powsis  to  uy : 
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BMfcit  ii  took  QV  nfi^or  110  dMcncif 
Anfl  >ireflofeifn*d  appfekensioii  in  b«r  eyei ; 
TiaiVd*  b«t  yet  Mvage,  in  bar  spMkwf  fiiM, 
|l«  mark*<l  the  features  of  her  mrtm  raee ; 
When  a  li^ht  laugh  and  rogoiah  leer  ezpreaa'd 
The  vice  implanied  in  her  youthful  breast ! 
Whhin,  the  Father,  who  from  fences  nigh 
Had  brought  the  fuel  for  the  fire's  supply,       [by : 
W«tch*d  now  the  feeble  blaze,  and  atood  dejected 
On  nigged  ruj^,  iust  borrow 'd  from  the  bed. 
And  by  the  hand- of  coarse  indulgence  fed, 
In  dirty  patchwork  negligently  dressM, 
Rectin*d  the  Wife,  an  infant  at  her  breast ; 
If)  her  wild  face  aome  touch  of  grace  reraaiii*d, 
Of  vigour  palsied  and  of  beauty  stain'd ; 
Her  blood-shot  eyes  on  her  unheeding  mate  [state, 
Were  wrathful  turned,  and  seem*d  her  wants  to 
Ciursing  his  tardy  aid — ^her  Mother  there 
With  Gipsy-state  engroas'd  the  only  chair; 
Solemn  and  dull  her  look :  with  such  she  stands, 
And  reads  the  Milk-maid*s  fortune,  in  her  hands. 
Tracing  the  lines  of  life  ;  assum'd  through  years, 
Each  feature  now  the  steady  falsehood,  wears ; 
With  hard  and  savage  eye  she  views  the  food, 
And  ^prudging  pinches  their  intruding  brood ! 
fiSst  in  the  group,  the  worn-out  Grandsire  sits 
Kegfected,  Tost,  and  living  but  by  fits ; 
Uselesa,  despis'd,  his  worthless  labours  done, 
And  half  protected  by  the  vicious  Son, 
Who  half  supports  him !    He  with  heavy  elance. 
Views  the  young  ruffians  who  around  him  dance ; 
And,  by  the  sadness  in  hia  face,  appears 
To  trace  the  progress  of  their  future  years ; 
Through  what  strange  course  of  mi  wry,  vice,  deceit, 
Must  wildly  wander  each  unpraetia'd  cheat ; 
What  shame  and  grief,  what  punishment  and  fAin, 
Sport  of  fierce  paasions,  must  each  child  sustain— 
Ere  they  like  him  approach  their  latter  end. 
Without  a  hope,  a  comfort,  or  a  friend  !*' 

pp.  180-^188. 
The  next  story,  vhich  h  entitled  <'  Edward 
Shore,"  also  contains  many  passages  of  ex* 
qui  site  beauty.  The  hero  is  a  young  man  of 
aspiring. genius  and  enthusiastic  temper,  with 
ah  ardent  love  of  virtue,  but  no  settled  prin- 
ciples either  of  conduct  or  opinion.  ^  He  first 
conceives  an  attachment  for  an  amiable  girl, 
who  is  captivated  with  his  conversation;— 
but  being  too  poor  to  marry,  soon  comes  to 
spend  more  of  his  time  in  the  family  of  an  el- 
derly sceptic  (though  we  really  see  no  object 
in  giving  him  that  character)  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, who  had  recently  married  a  young  wife, 
and  placed  unbounded  confidence  in  her  vir- 
tue, and  the  honour  of  his  friend.  •  In  a  mo- 
ment of  temptation,  they  abuse  this  confi- 
dence. The  husbana  renounces  him  with  dig- 
nified composure:  and  he  falls  at  once  from 
the  romantic  pride  of  his  virtue.  He  then 
seeks  the  company  of  the  dissipated  and  gay ; 
and  ruins  his  health  and  fortune,  without  re- 
gaining his  tranquillity.  When  in  gaol,  and 
miserable,  he  is  relieved  by  an  unknown  hand ; 
and  traces  the  benefaction  to  the  friend  whose 
former  kindness  he  had  so  ill  repaid.  This 
humiliation  falls  unon  his  proud  spirit  and 
shattered  nerves  witn  an  overwhelming  force; 
and  his  reason  fails  beneath  it.  He  is  for 
some  time  a  raving  maniac ;  and  then  falls 
into  a  state  of  ^y  and  compassionable  im- 
becility, which  18  described  with  inimitable 
beauty  in  the  close  of  this  story.  We  can 
y  afford  but  a  few  extracts.  The  nature  of  the 
tCNlnotions  which  led  to  his  first  fatal  lapse 
%re  well  intimated  in  the  following  short  pas 
Age:-- 
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"  Then  as  the  Friend  roposM,  th«  voniiger  Pair 
Sat  down  to  cards,  and  played  besiae  his  chair ; 
Till  he  awaking,  to  his  books  applied. 
Or  heard  the  music  of  th'  obedient  bride : 
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If  mild  th*  evening,  in  the  fields  they  strayNL 
And  their  own  flock  with  partial  eye  survey 'a ; 
But  oft  the  Husband,  to  indulgence  prone, 
Resam'd  his  book,  and  bade  them  walk  alone. 

"  This  was  obeyM;  and  oft  when  this  was  dons 
They  .calmly  gai*d  on  the  declining  sun : 
In  silence  saw  the  glowing  landscape  fade. 
Or,  sitting,  sang  beneath  I  be  arbour's  shade : 
Till  rose  the  moon,  and  on  each  youthful  face, 
Shed  a  soft  beauty,  and  a  dangerous  grace." 

pp.  198, 199. 

The  ultimate  down&Il  of  this  lofty  mind, 
with  its  agonising  gleams  of  transitory  reool^ 
lection,  form  a  picture,  than  which  we  do  not 
know  if  the  whole  range  of  our  poetry,  rich  at 
it  is  in  representations  of  disordered  intelleot^ 
famishes  any  thing  more  toucliing,  ojr  deiio* 
eated  with  more  troth  and  delicacy. 

'*  Harmless  at  length  th*  unhappy  man  was  found, 
The  spirit  settled, l)ut  the  reason  drown'd ; 
And  all  the  dreadful  tempest  died  away, 
To  the  dull  siiliness  of  the  misty  day ! 

"  And  now  his  freedom  he  attain' d — if  free 
The  lost  to  reason,  truth  and  hope,  can  be ; 
The  playful  ehildren  of  the  place  he  meets ; 
Playful  with  them  he  rambles  through  the  strtele; 
In  all  they  need,  his  stronger  arm  he  lends, 
And  his  lost  mind  to  these  approving  friends. 

"  That  gentle  Maid,  whom  once  the  Youth  had 
Is  now  wito  mild  religious  pity  mov'd ;         [lov'd* 
Kindly  she  chides  his  boyish  flights,  while  he 
Will  Km-  a  moment  fix'd  and  pensive  be ; 
And  as  she  tiembling  speaks,  hia  Uvely  eye 
Explore  bar  looks,  he  hateos  to  her  sighs ; 
Charm'd  by  her  voice,  th'  haranoniotts  souiidsiovafe 
Hia  clouded  mind,  and  for  a  time  perauadet  ' 
Like  a  pleas'd  Infant,  who  has  newly  caught 
From  the  maternal  glance,  a  gleam  of  thousfht ) 
He  siaoda  enrapt,  the  half-known  voice  to  bear. 
And  atarte,  han*conscious,  at  the  ftilling  tear ! 

"  Rarely  from  town,  nor  then  unwateh'd,  he  goes. 
In  darker  mood,  as  if  to  hide  his  woes : 
But  soon  returning,  with  impatience  seeks  [speaks  i 
His  vouthftti  friends,  and  shouts,  sod  singa,  and 
Speaka  a  wild  speech,  with  action  alt  as  wikt-- 
The  children's  leader,  and  himself  a  child : 
He  spina  their  top,  or  at  their  bidding,  bends 
His  back,  while  o'er  it  leap  hie  laughing  friends ; 
Simple  and  weak*  he  acts  the  boy  once  more. 
And  heedless  children  call  him  SiUy  Shore," 

pp.  206,  207. 

''Squire  Thomas  "  is  not  nearly  so  interest- 
ing. This  is  the  history  of  a  mean  domineer- 
ing  spirit,  who,  having  secured  the  succession 
of  a  rich  relation  hy  assiduous  flattery,  leokg 
about  for  some  obsequious  and  yielmn^  fair 
one,  from  whom  he  may  exact  homage  m  his 
turn.  He  thinks  he  has  found  such  a  one  in 
a  lowly  damsel  in  his  neighbourhood,  and 
marries  her  without  much  premeditation ;— i- 
when  he  discovers,  to  his  consternation,  not 
only  that  she  has  the  spirit  of  a  virago,  but 
that  she  and  her  family  have  decoyed  hht 
into  the  match,  to  revenge,  or  indemnify 
themselves  for  his  havuig[  run  away  with  tba 
whole  inheritance  of  their  common  relativ«L 
She  hopes  to  bully  him  into  a  separate  makli 
tenance— but  his  avarice  refuses  to  bliyhl# 
peace  at  such  a  price ;  and  they  continue  tp 
live  together,  on  a  very  successful  system  of 
mutual  tormenting. 

<<  lesM  and  CMtn '' pleases  na  maok  Hetttff. 
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leese  is  the  orpban  of  a  poor  elergrnotii,  who 
pea,  upon  her  father's  death,  to  lire  with  a 
rich  old  lady  who  had  been  his  friend ;  and 
Colin  m  a  young  farmer,  whose  father  had 
speculated  away  an  handsome  property ;  and 
who,  though  living  in  a  good  degree  by  his 
own  labour,  yet  wished  the  damsel  (who  half 
»  wished  it  aiso|  to  remain  and  share  his  hum- 
ble lot.  The  rich  lad  v  proves  to  be  suspicious, 
overbearing,  and  semsh ;  and  seta  Jecise  upon 
the  ignoble  duty  of  acting  the  n>y  and  informer 
over  the  other  dependents  of  her  household ; 
on  the  delineation  of  whose  characters  Mr. 
Oabbe  has  lavished  a  prodigknts  power  of 
ifhwrvation  and  correct  description : — But  this 
uot  suiting  her  pure  and  ingenuous  mind,  she 
Middenly  leaves  the  splendid  mansion,  and 
irotams  to  her  native  village,  where  Colia  and 
hia  mother  soon  persuade  her  to  form  one  of 
their  happy  family.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  good-neartedness  in  this  tale,  and  a  kind 
of  moral  beauty,  which  has  lent  more  than 
usual  elegance  to  the  simple  pictures  it  pre- 
sents. We  are  tempted  to  extract  a  good  part 
of  the  denouement. 

"  The  pensive  Cdin  in  his  garden  stniyM, 
But  felt  not  rhen  the  beantiea  he  diepley/d ; 
There  many  a  pleasant  object  met  his  vieWi 
A  rising  wood  of  oaks  behind  it  grew ; 
A  stream  ran  by  it,  and  the  village*ffreen 
And  public  road  were  from  the  mrden  seen ; 
Save  whf^re  the  pine  end  larch  the  bound' ry  made. 
And  on  the  rose  beds  threw  a  soft'nhfig  shade. 

"  The  Mother  sec  beside  the  ffardea^deor, 
Dreas*d  as  in  times  ere  she  and  nera  were  poor ; 
f)ie  broed-lec'd  cap  waa  known  in  ancient  daya. 
When  Madam's  dress oompeird  the  vilhiflfe  praise: 
And  still  she  look*d  as  in  cne  times  of  old ; 
Ere  his  last  farm  the  erring  husband  sold ; 
White  y«t  the  Mansion  st<KKl  in  decent  atMa, 
And  paopera  watted  at  the  well-knowii  gate. 

*'  *  Alas !  my  Son !'  the  Mother  cried,  *  and  why 
That  silent  ffrief  and  oft-repeated  eigfa  t 
Fam  would  1  think  that  Je»se  stilt  may  coma 
To  share  the  comforts  of  our  mstic  home ; 
She  stireiy  lov*d  thee ;  I  have  seen  the  maid. 
When  ibou  haat  kindly  brought  the  Vicar  aid- 
When  ihoQ  hast  eaa*d  his  boaom  of  ira  pain, 
Oh !  I  have  aeen  her— she  will  come  again.' 

*'  The  Marron  ceas*d ;  and  C^lin  stood  the  while 
Silent,  hot  striving  for  a  grattful  amtle ; 
He  then  replied — *  Ah  !  sure  had  Jeise  8tav*d, 
And  ahar  a  the  coniforts  of  our  sylvan  shade/  &,c. 

**  Sighing  he  spake — ^but  hark!  he  hears  th*  ap- 
proach 
Of  rattling  wheela !  and  lo !  the  evening^oach ; 
Ones  more  the  movement  of  the  boraer  feet 
Makea  the  fond  heart  with  atrong  emotion  beat : 

gaint  were  his  hopes,  but  ever  had  the  aiaht 
rawn  him  to  gaze  beside  his  gate  at  Dishl ; 
And  when  with  rapid  wheela  it  hurried  by, 
He  priev*d  hie  parent  with  a  hopeless  sigh ;     [earn 
And  could  the  blessing  have  been  bought— what 
Had  ho  not  offer*d,  to  Mive  Jstse  come  f 
She  came ! — he  saw  her  beadtog  from  the  door, 
Her  face,  her  smile,  and  he  beheld  no  more; 
Lost  ill  his  joy !    The  mother  lent  her  aid 
T*  assist  and  to  detain  the  wilting  Maid ; 
Who  thought  her  late,  her  present  home  to  make, 
Sots  of  a  welcoiDO  for  the  vicar'a  sake ; 
Bnt  the  good  parent  was  so  pleas'd,  so  kind, 
§«  praesiag  Colm,  she  so  much  inclin'd. 
That  night  advanced ;  and  then  so  k>ng  detain'd 
Ko  wiahea  to  depart  she  felt,  or  feisn'd  ;     TmainM* 
Tet  tone:  in  doubt  ahe  stood,  and  then  perforce  re* 

"  In  the  mild  evening,  in  t ha  scene  aveund, 
TkimMM,  nawfiw,  pwnfiarbaatilMiteBdi 


Blended  with  vilago*toiita,  the  0nmH  fiN 
Gave  tba  tweet  aiaht-btrd*8  warblinge  to  iba  4rala; 
The  youih  etnbMan'd,  yet  abaeh'd,  aow  told 
His  fondaai  wiak,  tKir  ibund  the  Maiden  oold/'  &^ 

pp.  840,  341. 

<<  The  Straggles  of  Conscience,"  thoash  rim* 
biy  laboured,  and,  we  should  oasneot,  «Tavov- 
ile  with  the  author^  pleaaes  us  less  tfaui  may 
tale  in  the  volume.  It  is  a  long  aocxmnt  of  a 
low  base  fellow,  who  rises  by  mean  and  dis- 
honourable arts  to  a  sort  of  opulence ;  and, 
without  ever  committing  any  flagrant  ^rime, 
sullies  his  mind  with  all  sorts  of  selfish,  heart- 
less, and  unworthy  acts,  till  be  becomes  a  piejr 
to  a  kind  of  languid  and  foathsome  remorse. 

*•  The  Squire  and  the  Priest "  we  do  not  like 
much  better.  A  free  living  and  free  think- 
ing squire  had  been  galled  by  the  public  r^ 
bttkes  of  his  unrelenting  oastor,  and  breeds 
up  a  dependent  relation  of  his  own  to  suceefd 
to  his  cnarge.  The  youth  drinks  and  jokee 
with  his  patron  to  his  heart's  content,  during 
the  progress  of  his  education ; — but  juat  aa 
the  old  censor  dies,  falls  into  the  societ?  «f 
Saints,  becomes  a  rigid  and  intolerant  Method- 
ist,  and  converts  half  the  parish,  to  the  infi- 
nite rage  of  his  patron,  and  his  own  ultimate 
affliction. 

^The  Confidant''  is  more  interestiagf; 
though  not  altogether  pleasinc.  A  fair  one 
makes  a  slip  at  fne  early  age  of  fifteen,  whkA 
is  concealed  from  every  one  but  her  mother, 
and  a  sentimental  friend,  from  whom  she 
could  oonoeal  nothing.  Her  after  life  is  pure 
and  exemplary;  and  at  twentv-fiye  sba  is 
married  to  a  worthy  man,  witn  whom  she 
lives  in  perfect  innocence  and  conoord  for 
many  happy  years.  At  last,  the  confidant  of 
her  chiicthood,  whose  lot  has  been  less  pros- 
perous, starts  up  and  importunes  her  for 
money— not  forgetting  to  hint  at  the  fatal  se- 
cret of  which  she  is~the  depository.  After 
agonising  and  plundering  her  for  years,  she 
at  last  comes  and  settles  herself  in  her  house^ 
and  embitters  her  whole  existence  by  her  self- 
ish threats  and  ungenerous  extortions.  The 
husband,  who  had  been  greatly  disturbed  at 
the  chaiige  in  his  wife's  temper  and  spirits, 
at  last  aqcidentally  overhears  enough  lo  put 
him  in  possession  of  the  fact ;  and  resolvuig 
to  focffive  a  fault  so  long  i)ast,  and  so  well  re- 
pairec^  takes  occasion  to  intimate  his  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  his  disdain  of  the  false  confi- 
dant, i^^an  ingenious  apologue — which,  how- 
ever is  plain  enough  to  drive  the  pestilent 
visiter  from  his  house,  and  lo  restore  peace 
and  oonfidence  to  the  bosom  of  his  grateful 
wife. 

<^  Resentment "  is  one  of  the  pieces  in  which 
Mr.  Crabbe  has  exercised  his  extmordinajry 
poweraof  ^ing  pain — though  not  giatuitous- 
ly  in  this  instance,  nor  without  inculca^r^  a 
strong  lesson  of  foiigiveness  and  compassion. 
A  middle-aged  merchant  marries  a  lady  of 
good  fortune,  and  persuades  her  to  make  it 
aU  over  to  him  whoa  he  is  on  the  eve  of  biank* 
ntptcy.  He  is  reduced  to  utter  beggaiy ;  and 
his  wife  bitterly  and  deeply  resenting  tho^ 
wrong  he  had  done  her,  renounces  all  con- 
nection with  him,  and  endures  her  own  re- 
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veiaes  with  masnanireitv.  At  last  a  distant 
lelation  leaves  aer  his  fortune :  and  she  re- 
turns to  the  enjoyment  of  moaerate  wealth, 
and  the  exercise  of  charity — ^to  all  but  her 
voiserable  husband.  Broken  by  age  and  dis- 
ease, he  now  begs  the  waste  sand  from  the 
stone-cutters,  and  sells  it  on  an  ase  through  the 
streets: — 


'  And  from  each  trifling  gift 


Mode  sliift  to  livo— and  wretched  was  the  shift/* 

The  unrelenting  wife  dencries  him  ereep- 
Si>g  through  the  wet  at  this  misemble  etn* 
jiloyment;  but  still  witfaholdB  all  relief;  in 
spite  of  the  touching  entreaties  of  her  cnm- 
passienste  handmaid,  whose  nature  is  as  kind 
tfnd  yielding  as  that  of  her  mistress  is  hard 
ttid  inflexible.  Of  ail  the  pictores  of  msndi* 
sant  poverty  that  have  ever  been  bnmght  for- 
ward nn  prose  or  verse — ^in  charity  sermons  or 
seditious  harangues — we  know  of  none  half  so 
moving  or  oomplete^— so  powerful  and  so  true 
-«*«s  is  contained  in  the  following  passages:*-^ 

*'  A  dreadful  winter  came ;  each  day  severe, 
Mfsty  when  mild,  and  icy-cold  when  clear ; 
And-^till  the  humble  dealer  took  his  load, 
Rotuming  alow,  and  shivering  on  the  road : 
The  Lady,  siill  relentlesa,  aaw  him  corns, 
And  eaid, — *  I  wonder^  has  the  Wretch  s  home  !* 

*  A  hut !  a  hovel !' — *  Then  his  fate  appears 

■  To  suit  his  crime/— *  Yes,  Lady,  not  his  years; — 
No !  nor  his  suflerings — ^nor  that  form  decay'4.'— 

*  'l*he  snow,*  quoth  Ssssn,  *  foils  upon  hia  bed-^ 
II  blows  beside  the  thatch—tt  melts  upon  bis 

head.'— 
'  *Tis  weakness,  child,  for  grieving  guilt  to  feel.' 
'  Yes,  but  he  never  sees  a  wholesome  meal ; 
Through  hisbarc  dress  appears  his  shriveVd  ikin, 
And  ill  he  fares  without,  and  worse  within; 
With  that  weak  bodjr,  lame,  diseased  and  slow. 
What  oold,  pain,  peril,  must  the  suiTrer  know!— 
Oh  I  bow  those  flakes  of  snow  their  entrance  win 
^hrough  the  poor  rags,  and  keep  the  frost  within ! 
Bis  very  heart  seems  frozen  as  he  goes. 
Leading  that  stnrv*d  companron  Of  his  woes : 
He  tried  to  pray — his  lips,  I  saw  them  move, 
And  he  ao  tnrn'd  his  piteous  looks  above ; 
9st  the  fierce  wind  the  willing  heart  opposed, 
And,  ere  he  spoke,  the  lips  in  niia'ry  cWd ! 
When  Teach*a  his  home,  to  what  a  cheerless  fire 
And  chilling  bed  will  those  cold  limbs  retire ! 
Yet  ragged,  wretched  as  it  is,  that  bed 
Takes  half  the  space  of  bis  oontraeted  shed  ( 
I  saw  the  thorns  beeide  the  narrow  grate, 

?^ith  straw  collected  in  a  putrid  state : 
here  will  he,  kneeling,  strive  the  fire  to  raise. 
And  that  wiTl  warm  him  rather  than  the  bfa2e; 
The  sullen,  smo^y  blaze,  that  cannot  last 
One  moment  after  his  attempt  is  pasti 
And  I  so  warmly  and  so  purely  laid. 
To  sink  to  rest !— indeed,  I  am  sfniid  !*  ** 

pp.  320—322. 

The  Lady  st  last  is  moved,  by  this  plefedin^ 
piky,  t«  send  him  a  little  rriief ;  biit  has  no 
iooner  dismissed  her  delighted  messenger, 
Iban  she  repents  of  her  weekness^  and  begins 
to  harden  her  heart  agitin  fay  the  rssoUeetioit 
sCbis  misoondnct. 

•'*  Thus  fixM,  she  heard  not  her  Attendant  g:fids 
Witb  soft  slow  step — till,  standing  by  her  side. 
The  trembling  Servant  gasj^'d  for  brea^  and  sbsd 
RsliMing  tears,  then  sttered— '  He  is  dead  !* 

**  *•  Dssd  !*  said  the  aiartled  Lady.    '  Yea,  lie  fell 
Closs  St  the  door  where  be  was  wont  to  dwell. 
There  bi&  sole  fryend,  the  Asa,  was  standing  by. 
Half  dead  Tdmself,  to  ses  Us  Master  Sie* " 

pp.  334,  335. 


"The  Convert >»  Is  rather  dull— Ihoush  it 
teaches  a  lesson  that  may  be  useful  in  Vxeae 
fanatic  times.  John  Ehghton  was  bred  a 
blackguard  ]  and  we  have  here  a  most  lively 
and  complete  description  of  the  items  that  go 
to  the  composition  of  that  miscellaneous  char- 
acter ;  but  heing  sore  reduced  by  a  long  fevery 
falls  into  the  hsnids  of  the  Methodists,  and  be«> 
comes  an  exemplary  convert.  He  is  then  set 
up  by  the  con£^es;ation  in  a  small  stationer's 
sh<m;  and.  as  he  begins  to  thrive  in  bi»ineB& 
adds  worldly  literature  to  the  eyangelicaj 
tracts  which  composed  his  original  stock  m 
trade.  This  scandalises  the  brethren ;  and 
John,  having  no  principles  or  knowledge,  falls 
out  with  the  sect,  and  can  never  settle  in  the 
creed  of  any  other;  and  so  lives  perplexed 
and  disooatented — and  dies  in  agitation  and 
terror. 

"The  Brothers"  restores  us  again  lo  hmxian 
sympathies.  The  characters,  though  hnmUei 
are  admirably  drawn,  and  the  baser  of  them, 
we  fear,  the  most  strikingly  natural.  An 
open-hearted  generotis  sailor  had  a  poor^ 
sneakinff,  canning,  selfish  brothen  to  whom  hs 
remitted  all  his  prize-money,  and  gave  all  ths 
arrears  of  his  pay — ^receivins,  in  return,  vehe- 
ment professions  of  gratitude,  and  false  pro- 
testations of  regard.  At  last,  the  sailor  is  dis- 
abled in  action,  and  discharged ;  just  as  his 
heartless  brother  has  secured  a  small  offios 
by  sycophancy,  and  made  a  prudent  marriage 
with  a  congenial  temper.  He  seeks  the  shelter 
of  his  broSiier's  house  as  freely  as  he  would 
have  given  it ;  and  does  not  at  first  perceive 
the  coldness  of  his  reception. — But  mortifica- 
tions grow  upon  him  day  by  day.  His  gro|^ 
is  expensivej  and  his  pipe  makes  the  wife 
sick;  then  his  voice  is  so  loud,  and  his  man- 
ners so  rough,  that  her  friends  cannot  visit  her 
if  he  ai^ears  at  table  !  So  he  is  banished  by 
degrees  to  a  garret :  where  he  falls  sick.  an<[ 
has  no  eOnso&tibn  but  in  the  kindness  oi  ote 
of  his  nephews,  a  little  boy,  who  administers 
to  hia  comforts,  and  listens  to  his  stories  with 
a  del^hted  attention.  This  too,  however,  is 
at  last  mterdicted  by  his  hard-hearted  parents; 
and  the  boy  is  obuged  to  steal  privately  to 
his  disconsolate  uncle.  One  day  his  father 
catches  him  at  his  door;  and,  after  beating 
him  back,  proceeds  to  deuver  a  severe  rebuke 
to  his  brother  for  encouraging  the  child  in 
disobedience — ^whe»  he  finds  the  unconscious 
culprit  released  by  death  from  his  despicable 
insults  and  reproaches !  The  great  ai  t  of  the 
story  consists  in  the  plausible  excuses  with 
which  the  unsTatefnl  brother  always  contrives 
to  cover  his  widcedness.  This  cannot  be  ex- 
emplified in  an  extract;  but  we  ahall  give  S 
few  lines  as  a  specimen. 

"  Cold  as  he  grew,  still  Tgaac  strove  to  show. 
By  w6lt-feign*d  care,  that  cold  he  could  not  growt 
And  when  he  saw  hia  Brother  h>«k  disireaa'd. 
He  tfroTO  aome  petty  comforcB  to  saggsai ; 
Oa  his  Wife  solely  tbsir  neglsci  lo  lay, 
And  then  f  excuse  it  aa  a  woman's  way ; 
He  too  was  chidden  when  her  rules  he  broke,    . 
And  then  ahe  sickenM  at  the  scent  of  smoke  \    \noA 

**  ireorgt,  though  in  doubt,  was  still  eonselM  til 
Itts  Irotfien^  wMiTng  ts  be  reekon'd  kind : 
That  Ifsoc  aeem*d  oonoem'd  by  his  distress. 


gat»  to  hu  imarM  Minffs  some  n 
ut  none  he  found  dispoe  d  to  lend 
To  stories,  all  were  once  intent  to  hear ! 
Szcept  hie  Nephew,  seated  on  his  knee, 
He  found  no  creature  car'd  about  the  eea ; 
But  (reorg€  indeed— for  Georgt  they'd  callM 
When  his  good  uncle  was  their  boast  and  joy— 
Would  listen  long,  and  would  contend  witli  sleep, 
To  hear  the  woes  and  wonders  of  the  deep ; 
Till  the  fond  mother  cried—'  That  man  will  teach 
The  foolish  boy  his  loud  and  boisterous  speech.' 
80  jodg*d  the  Father-«nd  the  boy  was  unght 
To  shun  the  Uncle,  whom  his  love  had  sought." 

pp.  868,  369. 

"  At  length  he  sickenM,  and  this  auieous  Child 
Watch'd  oV  his  sickness,  and  his  puns  beguird ; 
The  Mother  bade  him  from  the  loft  refrain, 
But,  though  with  caution,  yet  he  went  again; 
And  nowhia  tales  the aailor  feebly  told, 
His  heart  was  heavy,  and  bis  limbs  were  oold ! 
The  tender  boy  came  often  to  entreat 
His  good  kind  friend  would  of  his  presents  eat : 
Purloin'd  or  purchased,  for  he  saw,  with  shame, 
The  food  nntouch'd  that  to  his  Uncle  came ; 
Who,  tick  in  body  and  in  mind,  received 
The  Boy*s  indulgence,  gratified  and  griev*d ! 

**  Once  in  a  week  the  Father  came  to  say, 

•  0t»rg9,  are  vou  ill  T*— and  hurried  him  away ; 
Tet  to  his  wife  would  on  their  duties  dwell, 
And  often  cry,  '  Do  use  my  brother  well ;' 
And  something  kind,  no  question,  /wzoc  meant. 
And  took  vaat  credit  for  the  vague  intent. 

•*  But,  truly  kind,  the  gentle  Boy  essay*d 
To  cheer  his  Uncle,  firm,  although  afraid ; 
But  now  the  Father  causht  him  at  the  door, 
And,  swearing— yes,  the  Man  in  Office  swore. 
And  cried,  *  Away ! — How !  Brother,  I'm  surpris*d, 
That  one  so  old  can  be  so  ill  advisM,'  *'  A^c 

pp.  370—371, 

After  the  catastrophe,  he  endares  deserred 
temorae  and  angtiish. 

**  He  takes  his  Son,  and  bida  the  boy  unfold 

All  the  good  Uncle  of  hie  feelinga  told, 

All  he  lamented— and  the  readv  tear 

Falls  as  he  listens,  sooth* d,  and  griev*d  to  hear. 

"  •  Did  he  not  curse  me,  child  V — *He  never  cur8*d. 

But  could  not  breathe,  and  aaid  his  heart  would 

-     burst  :* —  [pray ; 

*  And  so  will  mine !'— *  Then,  Father,  you  must 
My  Uncle  said  it  took  his  pains  away.'  "—p.  374. 

The  last  tale  in  the  volume,  entitled,  ''The 
lieamed  Boy/'  is  not  the  motit  intereatinff  in 
the  collection ;  thonsh  it  is  iDt  in  the  least  like 
what  its  title  would  lead  us  to  expect.  It  is 
the  history  of  a  poor,  weakly,  paltry  lad,  who 
is  sent  up  from  the  country  to  be  a  clerk  in 
town;  and  learns  by  slow  degrees  to  affect 
f^eethinking,  and  to  practise  dissipation.  Upon 
the  tidings  of  which  hfppy  conversion  his 
father,  a  worthy  old  farmer,  orders  him  down 
again  to  the  country,  where  he  harrows  up 
the  soul  of  his  pious  grandmother  by  his  in- 
fidel prating— and  his  father  reforms  him  at 
once  Dy  burning  his  idle  books,  and  treating 
him  with  a  vigorous  course  of  horsewhipping. 
There  is  some  humour  in  this  tale: — and  a 
great  deal  of  nature  and  art,  especiaHy  in  the 
Sdineation  of  this  slender  clerk's  gradual 
oorrtiption— and  in  the  constant  and  constitu- 
tiooal  predommance  of  weakness  and  folly, 
in  all  his  vice  and  virtue — ^his  piety  and  pro- 
faneness. 

t  We  have  thus  ^ne  through  the  better  part 
0f  this  volume  with  a  degree  of  minuteness 
for  which  we  aie  not  sore  that  even  oar  poeU 


toal  readers  win  all  be  dimMied  to.  vfauik  «§» 
But  considering  Mr.  Crabbe  as.  upon  the 
whole,  the  most  original  writer  wno  naa  ever 
come  oefore  us :  and  being  at  the  same  time 
of  opinion,  that  nis  writings  are  destined  to  a 
still  more  extensive  ponilarity  than  they  bav« 
jei  obtained^  we  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  contnbutin^  our  little  aid  to  the  ftufil- 
ment  of  that  destiny.  It  is  chiefly  for  the 
same  reason  that  we  have  directed  our  re- 
marks rather  to  the  moral  than  the  literary 
qualities  of  his  works ; — ^to  his  genius  at  lea^t, 
mther  than  his  taste — and  to  his  thoughta 
rather  than  his  figures  of  speech,  fiy  far  tlw 
most  remarkable  ihin^  in  nis  writing  is  the 
prodigious  mass  of  original  observations  and 
reflections  they  every  where  exhibit;  and  that 
extraordinary  power  of  conceiving  and  repre- 
sentinff  an  imaginary  object,  whether  physical 
or  intellectual,  with  such  a  rich  and  complete 
accompaniment  of  circumstances  and  detatlsy 
as  few  ordinary  observers  either  perceive  or 
remember  in  reedities ;  a  power  which,  thoiigh 
often  greatly  misapplied,  must  for  ever  entiue 
him  to  the  very  first  rank  among  descriptive 
poets ;  and,  when  directed  to  worthy  objectSi 
to  a  rank  inferior  to  none  in  the  highest  do* 
partments  of  poetrv. 

In  such  an  author,  the  attributes  of  style 
and  versification  may  fairly  be  considered  as 
secondary; — and  yet,  if  we  were  to  go  mi* 
nutelv  into  them,  they  would  afford  room  for 
a  still  longer  chapter  than  that  which  we  are 
now  concluding.  He  caimot  be  said  to  be 
uniformly,  or  even  generally,  an  elegant  writer. 
His  style  is  not  £^ified — and  neither  very 
pure  nor  very  easy.  Its  characters  are  force, 
predaion,  and  familiarity; — ^now  and  then 
obscure— sometimes  vulgar,  and  sometimea 
quaint.  With  a  great  deal  of  tenderness,  and 
occasional  fits  of  the  sublime  of  despair  and 
agony,  there  is  a  want  of  habitual  fire,  and  of 
a  tone  of  enthusiasm  in  the  general  tenor  of 
his  writings.  He  seems  to  recollect  rather 
than  invent;  and  frequently  brings  forward 
his  statements  more  in  the  temper  of  a  cau* 
tious  and  conscientious  witness,  than  of  a  fer- 
vent orator  or  impassioned  spectator.  His 
similes  are  almost  all  elaborate  and  ingeniotuy 
and  rather  seem  to  be  furnished  from  the  eU 
forts  of  a  fanciful  mind,  than  to  be  exhaled 
by  the  spontaneous  ferment  of  a  heated  im- 
agination. His  versification  again  is  frequently 
harsh  and  heavy,  and  his  diction  fiat  ana 
prosaic  j — ^both  seeming  to  be  altogether  neg* 
tected  m  his  zeal  for  the  accuracy  and  com^ 

£ete  rendering  of  his  conceptions.  Theso 
»feol8  too  are  infinitely  greater  in  his  recent 
than  in  his  early  compositions.  ''The  Vil* 
lage"  is  written,  upon  tne  whole,  in  a  fiowii^ 
and  sonorous  strain  of  versification ;  and  ''Sir 
Eustace  Grey,"  thouffh  a  late  publicatioffi|  i» 
in  general  remarkably  rich  and  melodioDa. 
It  18  chiefly  in  his  narratives  and  curious  de- 
scriptions that  these  fatilts  of  diction  and 
measure  are  conspiciMus.  Where  he  is  wann- 
ed by  his  subject,  and  becomes  fitiiiy  indig* 
nant  or  pathetic^  his  language  is  often  verj- 
sweet  and  beautiful.  He  has  no  fixed  systeni 
or  manner  of  versification ;  but  mixes  several 
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lP%ry  op{KMrite  style*,  as  it  were  by  aoenlent, 
And  not  in  eietierat  very  jndicioasly ; — what  is 
feealiar  to  nimself  is  not  good,  and  strikes  us 
is  being  both  abrupt  and  affected. 

He  may  profit,  if  he  pleases,  by  these  hints 
•-4uid,  if  he  pleases,  he  may  laugh  at  them. 


It  is  BO  great  matter.  If  he  will  only  write  a 
few  more  Teiles  of  the  kind  we  have  suggested 
at  the  bqginnin^  of  this  article,  we  shall  en- 
gage for  it  that  he  shall  have  our  praises — and 
mose  of  more  fastidious  critics — ^whatever  be 
the  qualities  of  his  style  or  versification. 


(ittia,  1819.) 
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but  their  combination — ^in  such  proportions  at 
least  as  occur  in  this  instance — may  safely  be 
pronounced  to  be  original. 

Extraordinary,  however,  as  this  combination 
must  appear^  it  does  not  seem  very  diificult 
to  conceive  m  what  way  it  may  have  arisen : 
and,  so  far  from  regarding  it  as  a  proof  of  sm* 
^lar  humorousness,  caprice,  or  affectation 
m  the  individual,  we  are  rather  inclined  te 
hold  that  something  approaching  to  it  must  be 
the  natural  result  of  a  long  habit  of  observa^ 
tion  in  a  man  of  ^nius,  possessed  of  that 
temper  and  disposition  which  is  the  usual  ac- 
companiment of  such  a  habit ;  and  that  the 
same  strangely  compounded  and  apparent!}^ 
incongruous  assemblage  of  themes  and  senti- 
ments would  be  frequently  produced  under 
such  circamstaoees-*if  authors  had  oftener 
the  courage  to  write  from  their  own  impres- 
sions, and  had  less  fear  of  the  laugh  or  won- 
der of  the  more  shallow  and  barren  part  of 
their  readers. 

A  great  talent  for  observation,  and  a  deli^ 
in  the  exercise  of  it— the  power  and  the  practice 
of  dissecting  and  disentangling  that  subtle  and 
complicated  tissue,  of  habit,  and  self-love,  and 
affection,  which  constitute  human  character — 
seems  to  us,  in  all  cases,  to  imply  a  contem- 
plative, rather  than  an  active  disposition.  It 
can  only  exist,  indeed,  where  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  socia]  sympathy;  for,  without  this,  the 
occupation  could  excite  no  interest,  and  ufkfrd 
no  satisfaction — ^but  only  such  a  measure  and 
sort  of  sympathy  as  is  gratified  by  being  a 
spectator,  and  not  an  actor  on  the  great  theatre 
of  life — and  leads  its  possessor  rather  to  look 
with  eagerness  on  the  feats  and  the  fortunee 
of  others,  than  to  take  a  share  for  himself  in 
the  game  that  is  played  before  him.  Some 
stirring  and  vigorous  spirits  there  are,  no 
doubt,  in  which  this  taste  and  talent  is  com- 
bined with  a  more  thorough  and  effective 
sympathy;  and  leads  to  the  study  of  men's 
characters  by  an  actual  and  hearty  partici- 
pation in  their  various  passions  and  pursuits; 
— though  it  is  to  bo  remarked,  thnt  wnen  such 


Mr.  Crabbe  is  the  greatest  manneristf  per- 
haps, of  al]  our  living  poets;  and  it  is  rather 
Qnfortunate  that  the  most  prominent  features 
of  his  mannerism  are  not  the  most  pleasing. 
The  homely,  quaint,  and  prosaic  style — the 
flat,  and  often  broken  and  jinsling  versification 
— ^tne  eternal  full-lengths  ^  low  and  worth- 
less characters — ^with  their  accustomed  gar- 
nishings  of  sly  jokes  and  familiar  moralising — 
are  all  on  the  surface  of  his  writings;  and  are 
almost  unavoidably  the  things  by  which  we 
are  first  reminded  of  him,  wTien  we  take  up 
any  of  his  new  productions.  Yet  they  are  not 
the  things  that  truly  constitute  his  peculiar 
manner :  or  mve  that  character  by  wnich  he 
wiJI,  and  ou^t  to  be,  remembered  with  future 
generations.  It  is  plain  enough,  indeed  that 
these  are  things  that  will  make  noboay  re- 
membered— and  can  never,  therefore,  be  re- 
ally characteristic  of  some  of  the  most  original 
and  powerful  poetry  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

Mr.  C,  accordingly,  has  other  gifts;  and 
those  not  less  peculiar  or  less  strongly  marked 
than  the  blemishes  with  which  they  are  con- 
trasted; an  unrivalled  and  almost  magical 
power  of  observation,  resulting^  in  descriptions 
so  true  to  nature  as  to  strike  us  rather  as 
transcripts  than  imitations — an  anatomy  of 
character  and  feeling  not  less  exquisite  and 
searching — an  occasional  touch  of  matchless 
tenderness — ^and  a  deep  and  dreadful  pathetic, 
interspersed  by  fits,  and  strangely  interwoven 
with  the  most  minute  and  humble  of  his  de- 
tails. Add  to  all  this  the  sure  and  profound 
sagacity  of  the  remarks  with  which  he  every 
now  and  then  startles  us  in  the  midst  of  very 
unambitious  discussions ; — and  the  weight  and 
terseness  of  the  maxims  which  he  drops,  like 
oracular  responses,  on  occasions  that  give  no 
promise  of  such  a  revelation ; — and  last,  though 
not  least,  that  sweet  and  seldom  sounded 
cKord  of  Lyrical  inspiration,  the  lightest  touch 
of  which  instantly  charms  away  all  harshness 
from  his  numbers,  and  all  lowness  from  his 
themes — and  at  once  exalts  him  to  a  level 
^•ilh  the  most  energetic  and  inventive  poets 
of  his  age. 

These,  we  think,  are  the  true  characteristics 
df  the  genius  of  this  great  writer;  and  it  is  in 
their  mixture  with  the  oddities  and  defects  to 
trhich  we  have  already  alluded,  that  the  pe- 
^oliarity  of  his  manner  seems  to  us  substan- 
faHly  to  consist.  The  ingredients  may  all  of 
fliem  be  found,  we  suppose,  in  other  writers; 


persons  embody  their  observations  in  wrilina 
they  will  generally  be  found  to  exhibit  Iheif 
characters  in  action,  rather  than  to  describe 
them  in  the  abstract :  and  to  let  their  various 
personages  disclose  tnemselves  and  their  pe- 
culiarities, as  it  were  spontaneously,  and  vnth« 
out  help  or  preparation,  in  their  ordinary 
conduct  and  speech — of  alt  which  we  have  a 
very  splehdld  and  striking  example  in  HbA 


m 
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Tales  of  My  Landloid/  and  the  other  pieeee 
of  tliat  exlraorilinary  writer.  la  the  commoii 
case,  however,  a  great  observer,  we  believe, 
will  be  found,  pretty  certainly,  to  be  a  person 
of  a  shy  and  retiring  tempei — who*  does  not 
mingle  enough  with  the  ]^op)e  he  surveys,  to 
be  l^ated  with  their  passions,  or  infected  with 
their  delusions — and  who  has  usually  been 
led,  indeed,  to  take  n^  the  office  of  a  looker 
on,  from  some  little  infirmity  of  nerve&  or 
weakness  of  spirits,  which  has  unfitted  him 
from  playing  a  more  active  part  oa  the  baaif 
scene  of  existence. 

Now,  it  is  very  obvious,  we  think,  that  this 
contemplative  turn,  and  this  alienation  from 
the  vulgar  pursuits  of  mankind,  must  in  the 
first  place,  produce  a  great  contempt  for  most 
of  those  pursuits,  and  the  objectH  they  seek 
to  obtain — a  levelling  of  the  factitious  distinc- 
tions which  human  pride  and  vanity  have  es- 
tablished in  the  woild,  and  a  mingled  scorn 
and  compassion  for  the  lofty  pretensions  under 
which  men  so  often  disguise  the  nothingness 
of  their  chosen  occupations.  When  the  man^- 
ooloured  scene  of  hie,  with  all  its  petty  agi- 
tations, it9  shifting  pomps,  and  perishable 
passions,  is  surveyed  by  one  who  does  not 
Inix  in  its  business,  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  not  appear  a  very  pitiable  and  almost 
ridiculous  affair ;  or  that  toe  heart  should  not 
^ho  back  the  brief  and  emphatic  exclama- 
tion of  the  mighty  dramatist — 

'  "  Life'sa  poor  ^ajntr, 
.   Who  frets  and  struts  hia  boar  upon  the  ataget 
.  And  then  is  beard  no  more  I"— 

Or  the  nioia  saioattio  amplifieatioa  of  it,  in 
the  words  of  our  great  moral  poel-^ 

•*  Behold  ihe  Child,  by  Nature's  kindly  law, 
Plea8'd.wirh  a  rattle,  tickrd  with  a  alraw ! 
Some  livelier  plaything  gives  onr  Youih  deligEt, 
A  Utile  louder,  but  as  etnpty  quite : 
Soariii,  garteie,  goMour  noeV  yean  engage ; 
And  beads  and  ^ayer. books  are  the  toy$  of  Age  I 
Pleas'd  with  thi8  banblo  still  ae  thtft  before, 
Till  tir'd  we  alecp — and  Lifers  poor  play  U  o*erf** 

This  is  the  more  solemn  view  of  the  sub- 
ject : — But  the.first  fruits  of  observation  are 
tamt  coramonjiy  found  to  isaoe  in  Satire — the 
munaskiug  the  vain  pretenders  to  wisdmn^ 
and  worth,  and  hapmness,  with  whom  society 
ift  infested,  and  holding  up  to  the  derision  of 
aoaokind  those  meannesses  of  the  great,  those 
iniaeries  of  the  fortunate,  and  those 

"  Fears  of  the  brave,  and  folHes  of  the  wise," 
which  the  eye  of  a  dispassionate  obsenrer  so 
quickly  detects  under  the  glittering  exterior 
j^y  which  they  would  fain  be  disguised — and 
which  bring  pretty  much  to  a  level  the  intel- 
lect, and  morals,  and  enjoyments,  of  the  great 
mass  of  mankind. 

This  misanthropic  end  has  unquestionably 
been  by  far  the  most  common  result  of  a  habit 
of  observation  j  and  that  in  which  its  efiects 
have  most  generally  terminated: — Yet  we 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  think  that  it  is  their 

J'ust  or  natural  termination.  Something^  no 
loubt  will  depend  on  the  temper  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  proportions  in  which  the  gall 
$od  w  milk  of  human  kindness  haye  been 


oriyipaUj  miq^led  in  bis  eoGQpDsitian^-^«3Cii| 
satirists^  we  tiunk,  have  not  in  general  been 
ill-natured  persons — and  we  are  incUnea  i%» 
ther  to  ascribe  this  limited  and  uncharitable 
application  of  their  powers  of  observatioa  to 
their  love  of  fame  and  popularity, — which,  am 
well  known  to  be  best  secured  by  succes>}fal 
ridicule  or  ihvective— or,  quite  as  probably, 
indeed,  to  tho  narrowness  and  insufficiency 
of  the  observations  themselves,  and  the  im* 
perfection  of  their  talents  for  their  due  con- 
ouot  and  extension.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  we 
thiiikj  that  the  satirist  makes  use  but  of  half 
the  discoveries  of  the  observer ;  and  teaches 
but  half — and  the  worser  half— of  the  lessons 
which  may  be  deduced  from  his  occupation. 
He  puts  down,  indeed,  the  proud  pretensions 
of  tne  ffreat  and  arrogant,  and  levels  the  vain 
distinctions  which  human  ambition  has  es- 
tablished among  the  brethren  of  mankind ; — 
he 

"  Barae  ih»  mean  heart  thai  Iwrka  beneath  a  Star,*' 

— and  destroys  the  illusions  which  would 
nmit  our  sympathy  to  the  forward  and  figur- 
ing persons  oi  this  w^orld — the  favourites  of 
fame  and  fortune.  But  the  true  result  of  ob- 
ssrvation  should  be.  not  so  much  to  cast  down 
the  proud,  as  to  raise  up  the  lowly ; — not  so 
much  to  diminish  our  s}'mpathy  with  the 
powerful  and  renowned,  as  to  extend  it  to  all, 
who,  in  humbler  conditions,  have  the  same, 
or  still  higher  claims  on  our  esteem  or  affec- 
tion.— It  IS  not  surely  the  natural  consequence 
of  learning  to  judge  truly  of  the  characters  of 
men,  that  we  should  despise  or  be  indifferent 
about  them  all  3 — ancL  though  we  have  learned 
to  see  through  the  false  giare  which  pla3'8 
round  the  envied  summits  of  existence,  and 
to  know  how  little  dignity,  or  happiness,  ot 
worth,  or  wisdom,  may  sometimes  belong  to 
the  possessors  ot  power,  and  fortune,  and 
learning  and  renown, — it  does  not  follow,  by 
any  means,  that  we  should  look  upon  the 
whole  of  human  life  as  a  mere  deceit  and 
imposture,  or  think  the  concenis  of  our  species 
fit  subjects  only  for  scorn  and  derision.  Our 
promptitude  to  admire  and  to  envy  w^ill  indeed 
De  corrected,  our  enthusiasm  abated,  and  our 
distrust  of  appearances  increased;— but  the 
sympathies  and  affections  of  our  nature  will 
continue,  and  be  better  directed — our  love  of 
our  kind  will  not  be  diminished — and  our  in- 
dulgence for  their  faults  and  follies,  if  we  read 
our  lesson  aright,  will  be  signally  strengthen- 
ed and  confirmea.  The  true  and  proper  effect, 
therefore,  of  a  habit  of  observation,  and  a 
thorough  and  penetrating  knowledge  01  humaa 
character,  will  be,  not  to  extinguish  our  sym- 
pathy, but  to  extend  it — to  turn,  no  doubt^ 
many  a  throb  of  admiration,  and  many  a  sigh 
of  love  into  a  smile  of  derision  or  of  pity; 
but  at  the  same  time  to  reveal  much  that 
commands  our  homage  and  excites  our  affec- 
tion, in  those  humble  and  unexplored  regions 
of  the  heart  and  understanding,  which  nevei^ 
engage  the  attention  of  the  incurious, — and  to 
bring  the  whole  family  of  mankind  nearer  to 
a  level,  by  finding  out  latent  merits  as  well  as 
latent  defects  in  all  its^members^  and  coori 
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MtwatlBg  tha  flaws  that  Me  detected  ia.tkt 
Soasted  ernaments  of  life,  by  bringing  to  light 
the  richness  and  the  lastre  that  sleep  in  Uie 
mines  beneath  its  surface. 

We  are  afraid  some  of  our  readers  may  not 
at  once  perceive  the  application  of  these  pro- 
fouad  remarks  to  the  subject  immediately  be- 
fore OB.  But  there  are  others,  we  doubt  not^' 
who  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  they  are 
intended  to  explain  how  Mr.  Crabbe,  and  other 
persons  with  the  same  gift  of  observation, 
should  so  often  busy  themselves  with  what 
may  be  considered  as  low  and  vulgar  charac- 
ters; and)  declining  all  dealings  with  heroes 
and  heroic  topics^  should  not  only  venture  to 
seek  for  an  interest  in  the  concerns  of  ordinary 
mortals,  but  actually  intersperse  small  pieces 
of  ridicule  with  their  undignified  pathos,  aad 
endeavour  to  make  their  readers  look  on  their 
books  with  the  same  mingled  feelings  of  com- 
passion and  amusement,  with  which — unnat- 
ural as  it  may  ai>pear  to  the  readers  of  poetry 
— ^they,  and  all  judicious  observers,  actually 
look  upon  hnman  life  and  human  nature. — 
This,  we  are  persuaded,  is  the  true  key  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  author 
Before  us;  and  though  we  have  disserted 
upon  it  a  little  longer  than  was  necessary,  we 
really  think  it  may  enable  our  readers  to  com- 
prehend him,  and  our  remarks  on  him,  some* 
thing  better  than  they  could  have  done  with- 
out it 

There  is,  as  everybody  must  have  felt,  a 
stranf;e  mixture  of  satire  and  sympathy  in 
all  his  ()roductions — a  great  kindliness  and 
compassion  for  the  errors  and  sufferings  of 
our  poor  human  nature,  but  a  strong  distrust 
of  its  heroic  virtues  and  hi^h  pretensions. 
His  heart  is  always  open  to  pity,  and  all  the 
mikler  emotions — ^but  there  is  httle  aspiration 
after  the  grand  and  sublime  of  character,  nor 
very  much  encouragement  for  raptures  and 
ecstasies  of  any  description .  These,  he  seems 
to  think,  are  tnings  rather  too  fine  for  the  said 
poor  human  nature :  and  that,  in  our  low  and 
erring  condition,  it  is  a  little  ridiculous  to  pr^ 
tend,  either  to  very  exalted  and  inmiaculate 
virtue,  or  very  pure  and  exquisite  happiness. 
He  not  only  never  meddles,  therefore,  with 
the  delicate  distresses  and  noble  fires  of  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  tragic  and  epic  fable, 
but  may  generally  be  detected  indulging  in  a 
lurking  sneer  at  the  pom^  and  vanity  of  all 
such  superfine  imaginations  —  and  turning 
from  them,  to  draw  men  in  their  true  postures 
and  dimensions,  and  with  all  the  im^rfec- 
tiens  that  actually  belong  to  their  condition : — 
the  prosperous  and  happj  overshadowed  with 
passing  clouds  of  ennuij  and  disturbed  with 
nttle  flaws  of  bad  humour  and  discontent — 
the  creat  and  wise  beset  at  times  with  strange 
weaknesses  and  meannesses  and  paltry  vexa- 
tions— and  even  the  most  virtuous  and  en- 
lightened falling  £&r  below  the  standard  of 
peeticsd  perfectionj—and  stoc^ping  every  now 
and  then  to  paltry  jeakNisieaand  prejudices — 
br  sinking  into  snaoby  sensualities — or  medi- 
tating on  their  own  exceHence  and  Import- 
«n<9e,  with  a  ludicrous  and  lamentable  anxiety. 
,  Tfiis  i«  one  side  of  the  picture;. and  chaiaeo 


teriaea  sufficiently  ther  aotiracal  vein  of.  our 
author :  But  the  other  is  the  most  exteusivd 
and  important.  In  rejecting  the  vulgar  sourcea 
of  interest  in  poetical  narrative^?,  and  reducing 
his  ideal  persons  to  the  standard  of  reality, 
Mr.  C.  does  by  no  means  seek  to  extlDgmsh 
the  sparks  of  human  sympathy  within  us,  ot 
to  Ihrow  any  damp  on  the  curiosity  with  which 
we  naturally  explore  the  characters  of  each 
Other.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  afforded  new 
and  more  wholesome  food  for  all  those  pro- 

Sensities — and,  by  placing  before  us  those 
etails  which  our  pnde  or  fastidiousness  is  so 
apt  to  overlook,  has  disclosed,  in  all  their 
truth  and  simplicity,  the  native  aiid  unadul* 
terated  workings  of  those  affections  which  are 
at  the  bottom  of  all  social  interest,  and  are 
really  rendered  Uss  touching  by  the  exagc^ 
rations  of  more  ambitious  artists — while  na 
exhibits,  with  admirable  force  and  endlesa 
variety,  all  those  combinations  of  passions  and 
opinions^  and  all  that  crosa-play  of  selfiahnesa 
and  vanity,  and  indolence  and  ambition^  and 
habit  ana  reason,  which  make  up  the  mtel- 
lectnal  character  of  individuals,  and  present 
to  every  one  an  instructive  picture  of  his 
neighbour  or  himself.  Seeing,  by  the  pex- 
fectioB  of  his  art,  the  master  passions  in  tneii 
springs,  and  the  high  capacities  in  their  rudi 
ments — and  having  acquired  the  gift  c^  tracing 
aU  the  propensities  and  marking  tendeuciea 
of  our  plastic  nature,^in  their  first  slight  iodi» 
cations,  or  even  from  the  aspect  of  the  dia 
guises  they  so  often  assume,  he  does  not 
need,  in  order  to  draw  out  his  characters  in 
all  their  life  and  distinctness,  the  vulgar  de- 
monstration of  those  striking  and  decided 
actions  by  which  their  maturity  is  proclaimed 
even  to  the  careless  and  inattentive; — ^but 
delights  to  point  out  to  his  readers,  the  seeda 
or  tender  filaments  of  those  talents  and  feel* 
ings  which  wait  only  for  occasion  and  oppor- 
tunity to  burst  out  and  astonish  the  worfd— 
and  to  accuatom  them  to  trace,  in  charactert 
and  actions  aroarently  of  the  most  ordinary 
descriution,  the  self-same  attributes  that,  un« 
der  other  circumstances,  would  attract  uni- 
versal attention,  and  furnish  themes  for  tha 
most  popular  and  impassioned  descriptions. 

That  ne  should  not  be  guided  in  the  choioe 
of  his  subject  by  any  regard  to  the  rank  of 
condition  which  his  persons  hold  in  society, 
may  easily  be  imagined  ;  and,  with  a  view  te 
the  ends  Ae  aims  at,  might  readily  be  for^ 
given.  But  we  fear  that  nis  passion  for  ob» 
servation,  and  the  delight  he  takes  in  timcmg 
out  aitd  analyzing  all  the  little  traits  that  'vo^ 
dicale  <^iaraeter,  and  all  the  Ihtle  civcuxi»» 
stances  that  influence  it,  have  sometimes  led 
him  to  be  careless  about  his  selection  of  the 
instances  in  which  it  was  to  be  exhibited,  of 
at  least  to  select  them  upon  principlea  yerf 
diflerent  from  those  which  give  them  an  k^ 
tereat  in  the  eyes  of  ordinary  readers.  For 
the  purpose  of  mere  anatomy,  beauty  of  form 
or  oemplexion  are  thinga  quite  indiflerent; 
and  the  physiologist,  who  examinee  plantf 
only  to  study  their  internal  structure,,  imd  le 
make  himself  master  ef  the  contrivances  bv 
which  their  vaiieua  inncliena  are  jperfi>mie<% 


]iaj8  no  ieg9.rd  to  the  brifiianoy  of  their  hues, 
the  BM-eetneM  of  their  odoure,  or  the  graces 
<»f  their  form.  Those  who  come  to  him  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge  may 
participate  perhaps  in  this  mdifierence ;  but 
me  world  at  large  will  wonder  at  them — and 
he  wUl  engage  fewer  pupils  to  listen  to  his 
instructions,  than  if  he  had  condescended  in 
0ome  degree  to  consnlt  their  predilections  in 
die  beginning.  It  is  the  same  case,  we  think, 
in  many  respects,  with  Mr.  Crabbe.  Relying 
for  the  interest  he  is  to  produce,  on  the  cun* 
oils  expositions  he  is  to  make  of  the  elements 
of  human  character,  or  at  least  finding  his 
Own  chief  gratification  in  those  subtle  inves- 
tigations, he  seems  to  care  yeiy  little  upon 
lAat  particular  individuals  he  pitches  for  the 
purpose  of  these  demonstrations.  Almost 
every  human  mind,  he  seems  to  think,  may 
serve  to  display  tnat  jSne  and  mysterious 
mechanism  which  it  is  his  delight  to  explore 
ind  explain  J— and  almost  every  condition, 
and  every  history  of  life^  afford  occasions  to 
fthow  how  it  may  be  put  into  action,  and  pass 
through  its  various  combinations.  It  seems, 
therefore,  almost  as  if  he  had  caught  up  the 
first  dozen  or  two  of  persons  that  came  across 
him  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life, — and  then 
fitting  in  his  little  window  in  their  breasts, 
and  applying  his  tests  and  instruments  of  ob- 
iervation,  had  set  himself  about  such  a  minute 
and  curious  scrutiny  of-  their  whole  habits, 
history,  adventures,  and  dispositions,  as  he 
thought  must  ultimately  create  not  only  a 
fsmifiarity,  but  an  interest,  which  the  nrst 
aspect  ot  the  subject  was  far  enough  from 
leading  any  one  to  expect.  That  ne  suc- 
ceeds more  frequently  than  could  have  been 
anticipated,  we  are  very  willing  to  allow. 
But  we  cannot  help  feeling,  also,  that  a  little 
more  pains  bestowed  in  the  selection  of  his 
characters,  would  have  made  his  power  of 
observation  and  description  tell  witn  tenfold 
effect;  and  that,  in  spite  of  tKe  exquisite 
truth  of  his  delineations,  and  the  fineness  of 
the  perceptions  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
make  them,  it  is  impossible  to  ts^e  any  con- 
siderable interest  in  many  of  his  personages, 
or  to  avoid  feeling  some  degree  of  fatieue  at 
the  minute  and  patient  exposition  that  is 
made  of  all  that  belongs  to  them. 

These  remarks  are  a  little  too  general,  we 
believe — and  are  not  introduced  with  strict 
propriety  at  the  head  of  our  fourth  article  on 
Mr.  Crabbers  productions.  They  have  drawn 
out,  however,  to  such  a  length,  that  we  can 
Afford  to  say  but  little  of  the  work  imme- 
diately before  us.  It  is  marked  with  all  the 
characteristics  that  we  have  noticed,  either 
now  or  formerly,  as  distinctive  of  his  poetry. 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  has  certainly  fewer 
^f  the  grosser  faults — and  fewer  too,  perhaps, 
of  the  more  exouisite  passages  which  occur 
hi  his  former  publications.  There  is  nothing 
at  least  that  has  struck  us.  in  goin^  over  these 
^umes,  as  equal  in  elegance  to  nicebe  Daw- 
Mm  in  the  Register,  or  in  pathetic  effect  to  the 
Convict's  Dream,  or  Edward  Shore,  or  the 
I^rting  Hour,  or  the  Sailor  dying  beside  his 
CweetEaait.    On  the  other  hand,  there  is  far 


less  that  is  horrible,  and  nothing  that  can  hm 
said  to  be  absolutely  disgusting ;  and  the  jnc- 
ture  which  is  afforded  of  society  and  huina« 
nature  is,  on  the  whole^  much  less  painfiu 
and  degrading.    There  is  both  less  miseiy 
and  less  guilt ;  and,  while  the  same  searchiDj^ 
and  unsparing  dance  is  sent  into  all  the  darE 
caverns  of  the  breast,  and  the  truth  brought 
forth  with  the  same  stem  impartiality,   the 
result  is  more  comfortable  and  cneering.    The 
greater  part  of  the  characters  are  rather  more 
elevated  in  station^  and  milder  and   more 
amiable  in  disposition;  while  the  accidents 
of  life  are  more  mercifully  managed,  and  for- 
tunate circumstances  more  liberally  allowed. 
It  is  rather  remarkable,  too,  tnat  Mr.  Crabbe 
seems  to  become  more  amorous  as  he  grows 
older, — ^ihe  interest  of  almost  all  the  stories 
in  his  collection  turning  on  the  tender  pas- 
sion— and  many  of  them  on  its  most  romantic 
varieties. 

The  plan  of  the  work, — for  it  has  rather 
more  of^  plan  and  unitj  than  any  of  the  for- 
mer,— ^is  abundantly  simple.    Two  brothers, 
both  past  middle  age,  meet  together  for  the 
first  time  since  their  infancy,  in  the  Hall  of 
their  native  parish,  which  the  elder  and  richer 
had  purchased  as  a  place  of  re'tirement  for 
his  declining  age — and  there  tell  each  other 
their  own  history,  and  then  that  of  their  guests, 
neighbours,  and  acquaintances.    The  senior 
is  much  the  richer,  and  a  bachelor — ^having 
been  a  little  distasted  with  the  sex  by  the 
onlncky  result  of  an  early  and  very  extrava- 
gant passion.    He  is,  moreover,  rather  too 
reserved  and  sarcastic,  and  somewhat  Tory- 
ish,  though  with  an  excellent  heart  and  a 
powerful  understanding.  The  younger  is  very 
sensible  also,  but  more  open,  social,  and  talk- 
ative— a  happy  husband  and  father,  with  a 
tendency  to  Whiggism,  and  some  notion  of 
reform — and  a  disjiosition  to  think  well  both 
of  men  and  women.    The  visit  lasts  two  or 
three  weeks  in  autumn  j  and  the  Tales,  which 
make  up  the  volume,  are  told  in  the  after 
dinner  tete  a  tiles  that  take  place  in  that  time 
between  the  worthy  brothers  over  their  bottle. 
The  married  man,  however,  wearies  at  length 
for  his  wife  and  children ;  and  his  brother  lets 
him  go,  with  more  coldness  than  he  had  ex* 
pected.    He  goes  with  him,  however,  a  stage 
on  the  way ;  and,  inviting  him  to  tara  aside  a 
little  to  look  at  a  new  purchase  he  had  made 
of  a  sweet  &rm  with  a  neat  mansion,  he  finds 
his  wife  and    children  comfortably  settled 
there,  and  all  dressed  out  and  ready  to  're- 
ceive them  !  and  speedily  discovers  that  he 
is,  by  his  brother's  Dounty,  the  proprietor  of 
a  fair  domain  within  a  morning's  ride  of  tjbe 
Hall — ^\i'here  they  may  discuss  politics,  and 
tell  tales  any  afternoon  they  think  proper. 

Though  tneir  own  stories  and  descriptions 
are  not,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  in  the  work, 
it  is  but  fair  to  introduce  these  narrative  bn>. 
thers  and  their  Hall  a  little  more  particularly 
to  our  readers.  The  history  of  the  elder  and 
more  austere  is  not  particularly  probable — 
nor  very  interestinff ;  but  it  affords  many  ms- 
sages  extremely  cnaracteristic  of  the  autnor. 
He  was  a  spoiled  ohild,  and  giew  up  into  % 
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'  poijitliof  a  romantic  and  contemplative  turn — 
oreaming,  in  his  father's  rural  abode,  of  di- 
Tide  nymphs  and  damsels  all  passion  and 
purity.  One  day  he  had  the  good  luck  to 
rescue  a  fair  lady  from  a  cow,  and  fell  des- 
perately in  love: — ^Though  he  never  got  to 
sn^ech  of  his  charmer,  who  departed  from 
the  place  where  she  was  on  a  visit,  and 
eluded  the  eager  search  with  which  he  pur- 
sued her,  in  town  and  country,  for  many  a 
long  year :  For  this  foolish  and  poetical  pas- 
sion settled  down  on  his  soirits;  and  neither 
time  nor  company,  nor  the  ousiness  of  a  Lon- 
don banker,  coula  effect  a  diversion.  At  last, 
at  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  years — for  the  fit 
lasted  that  unreasonable  time — being  then  an 
tipper  clerk  in  his  uncle's  bank,  he  stumbled 
upon  his  Dulcinea  in  a  very  unexpected  way 
— and  a  way  that  no  one  but  Mr.  Crabl)e 
woald  either  have  thought  of— or  thought  of 
describing  in  verse.  In  short,  he  finds  her 
established  as  the  there  amie  of  another  re- 
spectable banker !  and  after  the  first  shock  is 
over,  sets  about  considering  how  he  may  re- 
claim her.  The  poor  Perdita  professes  peni- 
tence j  and  he  offers  to  assist  and  support  her 
if  she  will  abandon  her  evil,  courses.  The 
following  passage  is  fraught  with  a  deep  and 
ft  melancholy  knowledge  of  character  and  of 
human  nature. 

**  She  vow*d— f>he  tried !— Alas!  she  did  not  know 
How  deeply  roo«ed  evil  habits  ^w! 

'She  felt  the  truth  upon  her  epinta  press. 
But  wanted  ease,  indulgence,  show,  excess ; 
Voluptuous  banquets ;  pleasures — not  refin'd. 
But  such  as  soothe  to  sleep  th'  opposing  mind— 

'She  look'd  for  idle  vice,  the  time  to  kill, 
And  tubtle«  strong  apologies  for  ill ; 
Aad  thus  her  yielding,  unrssisting  soul, 
Sank,  and  let  sin  confuse  her  and  control : 
Pleasures  that  brought  disgust  yet  broueht  relief, 
And  minds  she  bated  help  d  to  war  with  grief." 

Vol.  I  p.  163. 

As  her  health  fails,  however,  her  relapses 
become  less  frequent ;  and  at  last  she  aies, 
|;rateful  and  resigned.  Her  awakened  lover 
18  stunned  by  the  blow — ^takes  seriously  to 
business— and  is  in  dan^r  of  becoming  ava- 
ricious J  when  a  severe  illness  rouses  him  to 
higher  thoughts,  and  he  takes  his  name  out 
of  the  firm,  and,  being  turned  of  sixty,  seeks 
a  place  of  retirement. 

*'  He  chose  his  native  village,  and  the  hill 

He  climb*d  a  boy  had  its  attraction  attli ; 

With  that  small  brook  beneath,  where  he  would 

And  stooping  fill  the  hollow  of  bis  hand,      [atand, 

To  quench  th*  impatient  thirst— then  stop  awhile 

To  see  the  sun  upon  the  waters  smile. 

In  that  sweet  weariness,  when,  long  denied, 

We  drink  and  view  the  fountain  that  supplied 

The  sparkling  bliss— and  feel,  if  not  express, 

Our  perfsct  ease,  in  that  aweei  weariness. 

**  The  oaks  yet  flourished  in  that  fertile  ground. 
Where  still  the  church  with  lofty  tower  wss  found ; 
And  still  that  Hall,  a  first,  a  fiivourite  view,"  &c. 

**  The  Hall  of  Binning !  his  delight  a  boy, 
That  gave  his  fancy  in  her  flight  employ ; 
Here,  from  hia  father's  modest  home,  he  gas'd. 
Its  graadenrcharra*d  htm.  and  its  height  amas*d  :— 
Now,  young  no  more,  retired  to  views  wcdl  known. 
Ha  finds  that  object  of  his  awe  his  own  ; 
Ths  lUIl  at  Bbiaing  !■— hew  he  loves  the  gloom 
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That  snn-exclading  window  gives  the  room ; 
Those  broad  brown  stairs  on  which  he  loves  to 

tread ; 
Thoae  beams  within  ;  without,  that  length  of  leai, 
On  which  the  names  of  wanton  boys  appear, 
Who  died  old  men,  and  left  memoriala  here, 
Carving^s  of  feet  and  hands,  and  knots  and  flowers. 
The  firuta  of  busy  minds  in  idle  hours." 

Vol.  i.  pp.  4— <. 

So  much  for  Squire  George — ^unless  wf 
reader  should  care  to  know,  as  Mr.  Crablte 
has  kindly  told,  that — '<The  Gentleman  was 
tall,"  and,  moreover.  '<  Looked  old  when  fol- 
lowed, but  alert  wnen  met."  Of  Oiptain 
Richard,  the  story  is  more  varied  and  ram- 
bJing.  He  was  rather  ne^cted  in  his  youth; 
and  passed  his  time,  when  a  boy,  very  much, 
as  we  cannot  help  supposing;  Mr.  Crabhe 
must  have  passed  his  own.  He  ran  wild  m 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  seaport,  and  found 
occupation  enough  in  its  precmcts. 

'*  Where  crowds  assembled  I  was  sore  to  ma, 
Hear  what  was  said,  and  mnse  on  what  waa  done ; 
Attentive  list'oingin  the  moving  scene. 
And  often  wondering  what  the  men  oouU  i 


*'  To  me  the  wives  of  seamen  lov'd  to  tell 
What  storms  endanger'd  men  eateem'd  so  wall ;  ' 
What  wondrous  things  in  foreign  parts  they  saw^ 
Lands  without  bounos,  and  people  wkbout  law. 

"  No  ships  were  wrecked  upon  that  fatal  beach, 
But  I  could  give  the  lucklesa  tale  of  each  $ 
Eager  I  looked,  till  I  beheld  a  face 
Ofone  dispoa'd  to  paint  their  dismal  caasf 
Who  gave  the  sad  survivors'  doleful  tale. 
From  the  first  brushing  of  the  mighty  gale 
Until  they  struck !  and,  snfiering  m  their  &ta, 
I  lona'd  the  more  they  should  hs  horrors  atate } 
While  some,  the  Ibnd  of  pity,  would  enjoy 
The  earnest  sorrows  of  the  feeling  boy. 

"  There  were  fond  girls,  who  took  me  to  theursids. 
To  tall  the  story  how  their  lovers  died ! 
They  praia'd  my  tender  heart,  and  bade  me  prova 
Both  kind  and  constant  when  I  came  to  love  !*' 

Once  he  saw  a  boat  upMt ;  and  still  reoot> 
lects  enough  to  give  this  spirited  sketch  of  tli0 
scene. 

'*  Then  were  those  piercing  shrieks,  that  frantis 
All  hurried !  all  in  tumult  aiM  affright !  [flight, 
A  gathering  crowd  from  different  streets  draw 

near. 
All  ask,  all  answer— none  attend,  none  hear ! 

*'  O !  how  impatient  on  the  aands  we  tread. 
And  the  winds  roaring,  and  the  women  led ! 
They  know  not  who  m  either  boat  is  gone, 
But  think  the  father,  hoaband,  lover,  one. 


"  And  who  is  $he  apart !    She  dares  nor  < 

To  loin  the  crowd,  yet  cannot  rest  at  home : 
With  what  strong  interest  looks  she  at  the  wavss,' 
Meeting  and  clashing  o'er  the  seamen's  gravaa! 
'Ti«  a  poor  girl  betroih'd— a  few  hours  more, 
And  he  willlie  a  corpse  upon  the  shore ! 
One  wretched  hour  had  poss'd  before  we  knew 
Whom  they  had  aav^d !  Alas !  they  ware  boi  ifUr! 
An  orphan  d  lad  and  widow'd  man — no  waote  ! 
And  they  unnoticed  stood  upon  the  ahora, 
With  scarce  a  friend  to  greet  them— widowa  vi^'d 
This  man  and  boy,  andthen  their  cries  reoew'd.** 

He  also  pries  into  the  haunts  of  the  suMi 
glers,  ana  makes  friends  with  the  shephinai 
on  the  downs  in  summer;  and  th^  m  h0^ 
comes  intimate  with  an  M  sailor's  wtfe,  to 
whom  he  reads  sennons^  aad  historiei^  and 
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Tost  books,  and  hjmns,  and  iadeiicate  W* 
Jsuls !  The  cbii-acter  of  this  woman  ia  one 
of  the  many  examples  of  talent  and  labour 
jBisapptied.  It  is  very  powerfoJiy,  aiKi,  we 
doubt  not,  viery  trahr  drawn — but  it  will 
attract  few  readers.  Yet  the  story  she  is  at 
last  brought  to  tell  of  her  daughter  will  com- 
mand  a  more  general  interest. 

"  Roth— T  may  tell,  too  oft  had  she  been  told! — 
Wbb  uU  and  fair,  and  comely  to  behold, 
GentU  and  mmpie ;  in  her  naiive  placo 
Not  ODD  compared  wi^h  her  in  form  or  face ; 
She  was  not  merry,  but  ahe  gave  our  hearth 
A  cheerful  spirit  that  was  more  than  mirth. 

**  Thare  was  a  sailor  boy,  and  peopYe  said 

H*  was,  ••  roan,  a  likeness  of  the  raaid ; 

But  not  in  thia — for  be  wa«  eter  glad, 

While  Ruth  was  apprehenaive,  mild,  and  sad."— 

TTiey  are  betrothed — and  something  more 
than  betrothed — when,  on  the  eve  of  their 
weddiBg-<lay,  the  youth  ia  carried  relent- 
laaaly  off  by  a  preflts-gan^;  wid  sooir  after 
is  slain  in  battle ! — and  a  preaching  weaver 
theit  woos,  with  nauseous  perversions  of 
scripture,  the  loathing  and  widowed  bride. 
Tiiia  pictare,  too,  is  strongly  drawn; — ^but 
we  hasten  to  a  scene  of  far  more  power  aa 
weTI  as  pathos.  Her  father  urges  her  to  wed 
the  miasionad  snitor ;  and  she  agrees  to  give 
her  answer  on  Sunday. 

•*  She  left  her  infnni  on  the  Stmday  mom, 
A  creature  doom*d  to  shame !  in  sorrow  born.   . 
She  came  not  home  to  share  otir  humh!e  mei^,^» 
Her  falher  thinking  what  his  child  would  feet 
Frem  his  hard  sentence ! — Siill  she  came  not  home. 
The  night  f^evr  dark,  and  yet  she  was  not  come ! 
The  east-wmd  roar'd.  the  sea  retum'd  the  sound, 
And  the  rain  fell  as  if  tlie  world  were  drewn*d : 
"There  were  no  lisrhia  without,  and  n»y  good  nan, 
To  kindness  frighienM.  with  a  eroaa  began-- 
To  talk  of  Ruib.  and  pray !  and  then  be  took 
The  Bible  down,  and  read  the  holy  book ; 
For  he  had  learning: :  and  when  tKat  was  dona 
We  eat  in  silence — whtiher  conld  we  run, 
We  said — and  then  rush*d  frighten'd  from  the  door, 
For  we  could  bear  our  own  conceit  no  more  : 
We  oaU*d  on  neighbours — there  she  liad  not  been ; 
We  met  some  wanderers — ours  ihey  had  not  seen  ; 
We  hurried  o'er  the  beach,  both  norih  and  soaih. 
Then  joinM.  and  wandered  to  our  haven's  mouth: 
Where  ni«h*d  the  falling  wa4ors  wildly  out, 
I  scarcely  heard  the  good  man's  fearful  shout,. 
Who  aaer  aeeanefhing  on  the  billow  ride, 
And — ^Heaven  have  mercy  on  our  sine !  he  cried. 
It  is  my.  ehtid !— and  to  the  present  hour 
So  he  beUeves^-and  spirits  have  the  power ! 

*'  And  she  was  gone !  ihe  waters  wide  and  deep 
Roli'd  o'er  her  body  nsi  ehe  lay  asleep ! 
9lke  heard  no  more  the  angry  waves  and  wind, 
Sh»  heard  no  more  the  thrent'ning  of  mankind  i 
Wrapt  in  dark  weeds,  the  refuse  of  the  storm, 
Tq  the  hard  rock  was  borne  her  comely  form ! 

^*#ttt  O  ?  what  storm  was  in  that  mind !   what 

That  eouhl  crnnpet  her  to  lay  down  her  Kfi) ! 
IV  fhe  was  seen  within  the  sea  to  wade, 
dyanaat  distance,  when  she  firet  had  pray'd ; 
Then  to  arock  within  the  hither  shoal, 
JMfiy.  mm'  with  a  fearful  aiep,  she  stole ; 
Qm«  whan  ahe  gained  it;  on  the  top  she  eteed^ 

aaiefl|eal^ill«-anctdiaiitint»  die  flood:!' 
le  MP  flvwd  londlsi,  bal  be  ceied  iirvfMi— 
la  Uard  oat  tbea— aha  !?•««'  h«».i  ««ia  i>*. 


Richard  aftecwartia  tells  how  hfr  left  Ab 
sea  and  entered  the  army^  and  fbuclit  suad 
marched  in  the  Peninsula ',  and  how  ne  came 
home  and  fell  in  love  with  a  parson's  daugli- 
ter.  and  courted  and  married  her ; — aiid   iie 
tells  it  all  very  prettily^ — antL  moreover,  that 
he  is  very  happy,  and  very  foinl  of  his  vrife 
and  children.    But  we  most  now  take   the 
Adelphi  out  of  doors;  and  let  them  intro- 
duce some  of  their  acquaintances.    Ahmmi^ 
the  first  to  whom  we  are  presented  are  two 
sisters,  still  in  the  bloom  of  life^  who   had 
been  cheated  out  of  a  handsome  indepeiMl- 
enee  by  the  cunning  of  a  speculating  banker, 
and  deserted  by  their  lovers  in  oonsequeoee 
of  this  calamity.    Their  characters  aie  drawn 
with  infinite  skill  and  minuteness^  and  their 
whole  story  told    with   great    feeling    and 
beauty; — but  it  is  difficult  to  make  extiada. 

The  prudent  suitor  of  the  milder  aad 
more  serious  sister,  sneaks  pitifully  away 
when  their  fortune  changes.  The  bolder 
lover  of  the  mere  elate  anugay,  seeks  to  take 
a  baser  advantage. 

"  Then  made  he  that  attempt,  in  which  to  fail 
la  shameful,— ^11  more  aliameful  to  prevail. 
Then  was  there  ligfaining  in  that  eye  thai  shad 
Ita  beams  iipon  him, — ^atid  bia  frenzy  fled ; 
Abject  and  trexnbliag  at  her  feet  he  laid. 
Despised  and  scorn'd  by  the  indignant  maid. 
Whose  spirits  in  their  aeitation  rose. 
Him,  ana  her  own  weak  pity,  to  oppose: 
As  Rqnid  sitver  in  the  tube  mounts  high, 
Then  shakes  and  settles  aa  the  storm  goea  by  !'*— 

The  effects  of  this  double  trial  on  tjielr 
different  tempers  are  also  very  finely  da- 
scribed.  ,  The  gentle*  Luey  is  tae  moat  to- 
signed  and  magnaairaana.  The  mora  aspi- 
ring Jane  suffers  far  keener  angoish  aad 
fiercer  impatience ;  and  the  task  of  soothing 
and  cheering  her  devolves  ou  her  generous 
sister.  Her  fancy,  too^  is  at  times  a  little 
touched  by  her  afilictions — and .  she  wtites 
wild  and  melancholy  verses.  The  wander* 
in^  of  her  reason  are  represented  in  a  very 
affecting  manner ; — but  we  rather  choose  ta 
quote  tfce  following  verses^  which  appear  ta 
ua  to  be  eminently  beautiful,  and  makes  us 
regret  that  Mr.  Crabbe  should  have  indulged 
us  so  seldom  with  those  higher  lyrical  enu- 


"  Let  me  not  have  this  gloomy  view. 

About  my  room,  around  my  bed ! 
But  morntnfr  roeea.  wet  with  dew, 

To  cool  my  horning  brows  instead. 
Like  ftow'ra  that  once  in  Eden  grew, 

Let  ttiem  rheir  fragrant  spirita  shed, 
And  every  dijjp  ihe  aweets  renew. 

Tilt  I,  a  feoing  flower,  am  dead! 

'*  I'll  httva  my  grave  befneath  a  hill, 

Wheva  only  Laey*saeirahaH  know; 
Where  ruoa  the  pure  pellueid  rill 

Upon  its  crraveily  bed  helow ; 
There  violets  on  the  borHera  blow, 

And  insects  thehr  soflf  light  dtspTa]', 
Till  as  the  mornine  avnbeams  glow, 

The  e^lU  yfceephahe  fife*  ^t^T- 

'*  There  will  the  lark*  the  lamb,  iu 
III  ahr,  on  earth,  aecurely  play. 
And  Lucy  te  my  grave  resort, 
Aa  inaoesnt,  mil  do*  as  gi^ 
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'.  Q\  take  me  from  «  world  I  haf«. 
M^D  cruel,  seTfisb.  sensaal,  cold; 
And,  in  some  i)ureand  blessed  statei 

Lei  me  my  sister  minds  behold : 
From  sross  and  sordid  views  refioM, 

Our  neaven  of  spoiless  love  to  share, 
For  only  gfenerous  souls  design'd, 
And  noi  a  Man  to  meet  us  there." 

Vol.  I.  pp.  212— 2». 

"Tfee  Preceptor  Husband"  is  exceedingly 
veil  managed — ^bat  is  rather  too  facetious  for 
our  present  mood.  The  old  bachelor,  who 
had  Deea  five  times  on  the  brink  of  matii^ 
mony,  is  mixed  up  ol  sorrow  and  mirth ;— - 
but  we  cannot  make  room  for  any  extracts, 
except  the  following  inimitable  aescription 
of  the  first  coming  on  of  old  age, — though 
we  feel  assured^  somehow,  that  this  mau- 
fj««B  obserYer  has  mistaken  the  datd  ol  these 
Uply  sjngnptonM ;  and  brought  tkem  ii^  view 
nme  or  ten,  or,,  at  all  events,  six  or  seven  years 
too  early. 

"  Six  years  had  pess'd,  and  forty  ere  the  sw, 
When  Time  began  to  play  his  ustia)  tricks ! 
The  locks  once  comely  in  a  virgin's  sight,   [whito ; 
Locks  of  pare  brown,  display*d  th'  encroaching 
Tbe  blood  onoe  fervid  now  to  cool  began, 
And  Time's  strong  pressure  to  subdue  the  man  t 
I  rede  or  waRi'd  ae  I  was  wont  before. 
But  now  the  bounding  spirit  was  no  more ; 
A  moderate  pace  would  now  my  body  beat, 
A  walk  of  moderate  length  distress  my  feet. 
I  show'd  mv  stranger-guest  those  hiffs  sublime, 
Art  said,  *  the  view  is  poor,  we  need  not  dimb^t* 
At  a  friend's  mansbn  I  began  to  dfead 
%kB  cold  neat  parlour,  and  the  gay  glaied  kad  ; 
At  home  I  felt  a  more  decided  taste. 
And  must  have  all  things  in  mv  order  placed ; 
t  ceased  to  hunt ;  my  horses  pleased  me  less, 
Rly  dinner  more !  I  learn'd  to  plar  at  chess ; 
I  took  my  dojg  and  con,  but  saw  the  kmte 
Was  disappoinicd  tbat  I  did  not  shoot ; 
My  morninp;  walks  I  now  could  bear  to  lose. 
And  bless'dtbe  shower  that  gave  me  not  te  cnoose : 
tn  (kct,  I  felt  a  langour  stealing  on  ; 
The  active  arm,  im  agile  band  were  gone ; 
Small  daily  actions  into  habits  grow, 
And  new  disUke  te  forms  and  nshioas  new ; 
I  lov'd  my  trees  in  order  to  dispose, 
I  numbered  peachee,  look'd  how  stocks  aroee. 
Told  the  same  story  ofi— in  short,  began  to  prose." 
Vol.  I  pp.  260,  261. 

<^  The  Maid^s  Story  "  i»  rather  lon^— tiioug^ 
it  has  many  passages  that  most  be  fttTewites 
with  Mr.  Grabbers  admirers.  ''Sir  OnreH 
Bale  "  is  too  long  also ;  but  it  is  one  of  tke  best 
iatke  eolleetiofn,  and  must  not  be  discussed 
m  skmrtly.  Sir  Owen,  a  proud,  handsome 
■■Ui,  is  left  a  widower  at  forty-t^roO)  and  is 
tsoo  after  jihed  by  a  young  lady  of  tvont^; 
mksK  after  amusing  herself  by  enooarsgiag  his 
aamiities,  at  kst  meets  ms  Isng-expected 
declaration  with  a  very  irmoeent  sutprise  at 
ftidia^  her  faroillarity  with  <<8soh  an  old 
fiiend  U  her  father's"  so  strangely  misooQ'* 
ilriied:  The  kni^lM,  of  course,  is  ^rieus ; — 
tfody  te  revenge  himself,  looks  out  fbr  a  hand* 
■MBe  young  nephew,  wnom  he  engages  to  lay 
siflge  to  her,  and,  after  having  wen  her  affise- 
tioiis,  t9  leave  htei^ — ae  he  had  been  left.  Tito 
liHt  rashly  engagee  in  the  adventure j  but  soen 
finds  hiejpretended  pasnon  tonring  mtaa  real 
eue— ana  entreats  his  uncle,^  on  whom  he.  is 
iependeat|  to  lekiaae  him  from  the  uawoithjf 


part  of  bis  vow.  Sir  Owen,  atHl  naad  £ar  ^ 
ffeance,  rages  at  the  proposal  -,  and,  to  confinn 
nis  relentless  purpose,  makes  a  visit  to  one, 
who  had  better  cause,  and  had  formerly  ex* 
pressed  equal  thirst  for  revenge.  This  was 
one  of  the  aigher  class  of  his  tenantry — an  in* 
telligeut,  Boanly,  ^|ood-humoured  farmer,  wk« 
had  married  thie  vicar's  pretty  niece,  and  lived 
in  great  comfort  and  comparative  elegaacOy 
till  an  idle  youth  seduced  her  from  his  armS) 
and  left  him  in  rage  and  misery.  It  is  herf 
that  the  interesting  part  of  the  storv  begins] 
and  few  things  can  be  more  powerful  or  stril^ 
ing  than  the  scenes  that  ensue.  Sir  Owen 
inquires  whether  he  had  found  the  objecta  o# 
his  just  indignation.  He  at  first  evades  the 
question;  but  at  length  opens  his  heart,  and 
tells  him  all.  We  can  anord  to  give  but  a 
smaU  pait  <tf  the  diakigue. 

** '  Twice  the  year  came  roiiBd«-<* 
Years  hateful  now— «re  I  my  victims  found  : 
But  I  did  find  them*  in  the  diMigeo»'s  gtoom 
Of  a  small  garret — a  precarious  tiome; 
The  roof;  uneeil'd  in  paiehes,  gave  (he  snow 
Entrance  within,  and  there  were  heaps  below  ; 
f  passed  a  narrow  region  dark  and  cold, 
Tne  strait  of  suiretathat  infectious  hold ; 
And,  when  I  enter'd,  misery  met  ray  view 
In  every  shspe  she  wears,  in  every  hue, 
And  the  bleak  icy  blast  across  the  dungeon  ilew. 
There  frown'd  the  ruin'd  walls  that  once  were  whits 
There  eleam'd  the  panes  that  once  admitted  Hght|, 
There  Fay  unsavory  scraps  of  wretched  food ; 
And  there  a  neasurs,  v<ud  of  fueU  stood. 
But  who  shally  part  by  port,  describe  the  state 
Of  these,  thus  loUaw'd  by  relenilesa  fate  t 
All,  too,  in  winter^  whea  the  icy  air 
Breathed  iu  black  venom  on  the  guilty  pair. 

"  *  And  could  yon  know  the  miseries  they  endarM, 
The  poor,  uncertam  pittance  they  procur'd ; 
When,  laid  aside  the  needle  and  the  pen, 
Thetr  sickness  won  the  neighbours  ot  their  den, 
Foor  as  they  are,  and  they  are  passinfl^  poor, 
Te  trad  seme  aid  to  those  who  netded  nwre ! 
Then,  teo,.  an  agna  wttkthe  wtntev  came, 
And  ia  this  state*-«h«i  wiie  I  cannot  QMae  I 
Brought  forth  a  famiah'd  child  of  sefiering  and  ol 
shame! 

'*  'This had  yoa known,  and  traced  theoa  to  thii 
Where  all  was  desohne,  defiled,  unclean,    £scea«v 
A  fireless  room,  and,  where  a  fire  had  place» 
The  blast  loud  howling  down  the  empty  space, 
Tou  must  have  felt  a  part  of  the  dtstrera, 
Foi^t  yomr  wrongs  sjsd  made  their  suilering  less  t 

«•  *  Th  that  vile  aawet— which  T  cannot  paint — 
The  sight  was  Toothsome,  and  the  smeil  was  iafnt| 
And  tbene  tlhet  wifer~wha«>  l-  had  lov*d  so  well, 
And  iheoghi  sahapmp  t  waaeondsma^:  to  dwelt  |: 
The  gaqr.  thef  grsneiU  wilot  whaa^  I  wea  gkid 
T»  see  m  dresa  beyond  oar  station  dad. 
And  to  behold  smon^our  neighbours,  fine, 
More  than  perhaps  became  a  wi^  of  mine : 
And  now  among  her  neighbours  to  explore, 
And  see  her  poeteet  ol  i£e  very  poor ! 
There  aheraoia^d  Mnav'd,  berhoaam  bant: 
To  her  companion's  unimpassion'd  stare. 
And  my  wild  wonder : — Seat  of  virtue !  chaste 
As  lovely  eoee  \  O !  bow  wert  thou  disgras^! 
(Tpon  thai  hreaatv  by  soidM  rsi^s drflIM, 
Layi  the  wan  featoMs  era  fsauaied  child  ^r^ 
That  sin^beni  baha  in  ones  nusery  bad. 
Too  feeblr  wrstehed  ewasto  erjilif  eal :> 
The  ragged  sheetteg,  o*ar  her  penon  drama 
Serv*d  lor  ttie  drsas  thar  hunger  pkeed  ia  paw«; 

" '  At  tha  bed'fr  feet  the  man  recUa?d  lus  &siaa« 
Their  chaip  h»A  |anA'4  ta  mpi^i^  ^  ^Miff 
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ffmt  wirmM  his  ngned  limbs ;  and,  md  to  tee, 
That  shook  him  fiercely  as  he  ga<*d  on  me,  &e. 

' '  She  had  not  food,  nor  aught  m.  mother  needs, 
Who  for  another  life,  and  dearer,  feeds : 
I  saw  her  speechless ;  on  her  withcr'd  breast 
The  wither d  child  extended,  but  not  prest, 
Who  sought,  with  moving  Up  and  feeble  crj, 
Tain  insunct !  for  the  fount  without  supply. 

'*  *  Sure  it  was  all  a  grievous,  odious  scene, 
Where  all  was  dismal,  melancholy,  mean. 
Foul  with  compellM  neglect,  unwholesome,  and 

unclean ; 
That  arm— that  eVe — the  cold,  the  sunken  cheek^ 
Spoke  all ! — ^Sir  Owen— fiercely  miseries  speak  1' 

•••  And  you  relieved  r 

"  *  If  heirs  sedocinjBf  crew 
Had  seen  that  sight,  they  must  have  pitied  too'.' 

"  '  Revenge  was  thine— thoa  hadst  the  powei^-the 

right ; 
To*  give  it  up  was  Heav'n't  own  act  to  slight.' 

** '  Tell  me  not.  Sir,  of  rights,  and  wrongs,  or 

powers! 
I  felt  it  written— Vengeance  is  not  ours  !'^ 

** '  Then  did  you  freely  from  your  soul  forgive  t'— 

" '  Sure  as  I  hope  before  my  Jnd^e  to  live. 

Sure  as  I  trust  his  mercy  to  receive. 

Sure  as  his  word  I  honour  and  believe, 

Sure  as  (he  Saviour  died  upon  the  tree 

ror  all  who  sin— /or  that  dear  wretek,  and  me — 

Whom,  never  more  on  earth,  will  1  forsake — or  see!* 

"  Sir  Owen  softly  to  his  bed  sdjoum'd ! 
Sir  Owen  quickly  to  his  home  return*d ; 
And  all  the  way  ne  meditating  dwelt 
On  what  this  m'sn  in  his  affliction  felt ; 
How  he,  rtMsntinff  first,  forbore,  forgave ; 
Hk  passion's  lord,  and  not  his  anger's  slave." 

Vol.  ii.  pp.  36—46. 

We  alwa3rB  qaote  too  mach  of  Mr.  Crabbe : 
—perhaps  because  the  pattern  of  hiaarabesque 
is  80  large,  that  there  is  no  getting  a  fair  speci- 
men of  it  without  taking  in  a  good  space. 
But  \re  mtist  take  warning  this  time^  and  for- 
bear— or  at  least  pick  out  but  a  few  little 
morsels  as  we  pass  hastily  along.  One  of  the 
best  managed  of  all  the  tales  is  that  entitled 
"  Delay  has  Danger ;" — ^which  contains  a  very 
full,  true,  and  particular  account  of  the  way 
in  which  a  weakish,  but  well  meaning  young 
muif  engaged  on  his  own  suit  to  a  rery  amia- 
Ue  girl,  may  be  seduced,  during  her  unlucky 
absence,  to  entangle  himself  with  a  far  in- 
ferior person,  whose  chief  seduction  is  her 
ajpparent  humility  and  devotion  to  him. 

We  cannot  give  any  part  of  the  long  and 
finely  oonreipng  details  by  which  the  catas- 
tiophe  is  brought  about :  But  we  are  tempted 
toTenture  on  the  catastrophe  itselfl  for  the 
flake  chiefly  of  the  right  English,  memndioly, 
aotmnnal  landscape,  with  whidi  it  oon- 
eludes: — 

"  In  that  weak  moment,  when  disdain  and  pride. 
And  fear  and  fondness,  drsw  the  man  aside. 
In  that  weak  moment-—'  Wilt  thou,'  he  began, 
'  Be  mine  f  *  and  joy  o'er  all  her  features  ran ; 
'  I  will !'  she  softly  whisper'd ;  bnt  the  roar 
Of  cannon  would  not  stnke  his  spirit  more ! 
Ev*n  as  his  lips  the  lawless  contract  sesPd 
He  felt  that  conscience  loat  her  seven-fold  shield, 
And  honour  flrd ;  but  stil]  he  spoke  of  love ; 
And  aC  was  Joy  h^tho  esnsemingdofe! 


**  That  evening  all  in  fotid  discourse  was  sptot ; 

Till  the  sad  lover  to  his  chamber  went,         tpont ! 

To  think  on  what  had  past,'pto  grieve  end  to  ra« 

Bariy  he  rose,  and  look'd  with  many  a  sigh 

On  the  red  light  that  fill'd  the  eastern  sky  ; 

Oft  had  he  stood  before,  alert  and  gay, 

To  hail  the  "lories  of  the  new-bom  day  : 

But  now  dejected,  languid,  listless,  low. 

He  saw  the  wind  upon  the  water  blow, 

And  the  cold  stream  curi'd  onward,  as  the  gato 

From  the  pine-hill  blew  harshly  down  the  dale ; 

On  the  rignt  side  the  youth  a  wood  survey'd. 

With  sU  Its  dsrk  intensity  of  shade ; 

Where  the  rough  wind  alone  was  heard  to  move. 

In  this,  the  pause  of  nature  and  of  love ; 

When  now  the  young  are  rear*d,  and  when  the  oldt 

Lost  to  the  tie,  grow  negligent  snd  cold. 

Fsr  to  the  left  he  saw  the  huts  of  men. 

Half  hid  in  mfat,  that  hune  upon  the  fen ; 

Before  him  swallows,  gstnering  for  the  see. 

Took  their  short  flights,  and  twitter'd  on  the  lea  ; 

And  near,  the  bean-sheaf  stood,  the  harvest  dgotv 

And  slowly  blackeii'd  in  the  sicklv  sun ! 

All  these  were  ssd  in  nature ;  or  tney  took 

Sadness  from  him,  the  likeness  of  his  look. 

And  of  his  mind — he  ponder'd  lor  a  while, 

Then  met  his  Fanny  with  a  borrow*d  smile." 

Vol.  ii.  pp.  84,  85. 

The  moral  autumn  is  quite  as  gloomy,  and 
far  more  hopeless. 

"The  Natural  Death  of  I^ye"  is  nerhaps 
the  best  written  of  all  the  pieces  before  us. 
It  consists  of  a  very  spirited  dialogue  between 
a  married  pair,  upon  the  causes  of  the  diffei^ 
ence  between  the  d^ya  of  marriage  and  thoae 
of  courtship; — ^in  which  the  errors  and  faults 
of  both  parties,  and  the  petulance,  impatience, 
and  provoking  acuteness  of  the  lady,  with  the 
more  reasonable  and  reflecting,  but  somewhat 
insulting  manner  of  the  gentleman,  are  all 
exhibited  to  the  life ;  and  with  more  uniform 
delicacy  and  finesse  than  is  usual  witi^  the 
author. 

''Lady' Barbara,  or  the  Ghost,"  is  a  long 
story,  and  not  veiy  pleasing.  A  fair  widow 
had  been  warned,  or  supposed  she  had  been 
warned,  by  the  ghost  of  a  beloved  brother, 
that  she  would  b^  miserable  if  she  contracted 
a  second  marria^ — and  then,  some  fifteen 
years  after,  she  is  courted  by  the  son  of  a 
reverend  priest,  to  whose  house  she  had  re- 
tired— and  upon  whom,  during  all  the  years 
of  his  childhood,  she  had  lavished  the  cares 
of  a  mother.  Sne  long  resists  his  imnatuial 
passion ;  but  is  at  length  subdued  by  his  ntw 
gencyand  youthful  beauty,  and  gives  him  hor 
hand.  There  is  something  rather  die^isting^ 
we  think,  in  this  fiction — and  certainly  thft 
worthy  lady  could  not  have  taken  no  way  sa 
likely  to  save  the  ghost's  credit,  as  by  enter'^ 
ing  into  such  a  marriage— and  she  comeawi 
as  much,  it  seems,  on  her  deathbed. 

''  The  Widow,"  with  her  three  husbands,  if 
not  quite  so  lively  as  the  wife  of  Bath  with 
her  fire ; — but  it  is  a  veiy  arousincTt  as  well  ts 
a  very  instructive  legjend;  and  exhibits  a  rich 
variety  of  those  striking  intellectual  portraita 
which  mark  the  hand  of  our  poetical  Rem*) 
brand t.  The  serene  close  of  her  erential 
life  is  highly  exemplary.  After  carefully  ooU 
looting  afi  her  dowers  and  jointures— 

"  The  widow'd  lady  to  her  col  retir'd : 
And  thers  ^Ihres,  delighted  and  admar'df 
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GIvfl  to  in,  eonpUaat  aod  po&tB, 
Uispoa*d  to  think,  '  whateTor  is,  is  riflht.* 
At  boms  awhile — she  in  the  aatomn  nnds 
The  aea  an  object  for  reflecting  minds, 
And  change  for  lender  spirits:  There  she  reads. 
And  weeps  ia  oomfurt,  in  her  graceful  weeds !" 

Vol.  u.  p.  213. 

The  conclnding  tale  is  but  the  end  of  the 
▼ish  to  the  Hall,  and  the  settlement  of  the 
founder  brother  near  his  senior,  in  the  waj 
^re  hare  already  mentioned.  It  contains  no 
great  matter;  but  there  is  so  much  good  na- 
ture and  goodness  of  heart  abont  it,  that  we 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  gracing  oar 
exit  with  a  bit  of  it.  After  a  litUe  raSlery, 
the  elder  brother  says — 

*'  *  We  part  no  more,  dear  Richard !    Tboa  wilt 

need 
Thy  hroiher's  help  to  teach  thy  boys  to  read; 
And  I  should  lore  io  hear  Matilda* s  psalm, 
To  keep  my  spirit  in  a  morning  calm. 
And  feel  the  soft  devotion  that  prepares 
The  soul  to  rise  above  its  earthly  cares; 
Tlien  thou  and  I,  an  independent  two. 
May  have  oor  parties,  ana  defend  them  too ; 
Thy  liberal  noiions,  and  my  loyal  fears. 
Will  g[ive  us  subjects  for  our  future  years ; 
We  will  fur  truth  alone  contend  and  read, 
And  our  good  Jaques  shall  o'ersee  our  creed.'  " 
Vol.  iL  pp.  348,  349. 

And  then,  after  leading  him  up  to  his  new 
purchase,  he  adds  eagerly — 

" '  Alight,  my  friend,  and  come, 
I  do  beseech  thee,  to  that  proper  home ! 


Hers,  on  tUs  lawn,  thr  bMrs  «nd|;irl8  shall  ran. 
And  play  thetr  gambols,  when  their  tasks  are  done ; 
There,  from  that  window,  shall  ihcir  mother  view 
The  happy  tribe,  and  smile  at  all  they  do^ 
While  thou,  more  gravely,  biding  thy  delight, 
Shalt  cry,  **  O !  childish  r  and  enjoy  the  sight  1'  '* 

Vol.  ii.  p.  35^ 

We  shall  be  abused  by  our  political  and 
fastidious  readers  for  the  length  of  this  article. 
But  we  cannot  repent  of  it.  It  will  give  aa 
much  pleasure,  we  belioTe,  and  do  as  much 
fiood,  as  many  of  the  articles  that  are  meant 
for  their  gratification ;  and,  if  it  appear  absurd 
to  quote  so  larsely  from  a  popular  and  aocei^ 
sible  workj  it  should  be  remembered,  that  no 
work  of  this  magnitude  passes  into  circulation 
with  half  the  rapidity  of  our  Journal^— and 
that  Mr.  Crabbe  is  so  unequal  a  writer,  and 
at  times  so  unattractiTe,  as  to  require,  more 
than  any  other  of  his  degree,  some  exphouu 
tion  of  his  system,  and  some  specimens  of 
his  powers,  from  those  experienced  and  in* 
trepid  readers  whose  business  it  is  to  pioneer 
for  the  lazier  sort,  and  to  erive  some  account 
of  what  they  are  to  meet  wfth  on  their  journey. 
To  be  sure,  all  this  is  less  necessary  now  than 
it  was  on  Mr.  Crabbe's  first  re-appearanee 
nme  or  ten  years  ago ;  and  though  it  may  Ml 
be  altogether  without  its  use  even  at  present^ 
it. may  be  as  well  to  confess,  that  we  havt 
rather  consulted  our  own  ^tification  than 
our  readers'  improTement,  in  what  we  haro 
now  said  of  him ;  and  hope  they  will  forgive 
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i.  EndjfmUm:  a  Poetic  Romance,    By  John  Keats.   8vo.  pp.207.    London:  1818. 
t.  Lamia,  Isabella,  The  Eve  of  St  Agnes,  and  other  Poems,    By  John  Kxatb,  author  qf 
*^ Endymion,^^    12mo.  pp.200.    London:  1820.* 

Wb  had  never  happened  to  see  either  of  ' 
these  volumes  till  ver^  lately — and  hare  been 
exceedingly  struck  with  the  genius  they  dis- 
play, and  the  spirit  of  poetry  which  breathes 
through  all  their  extravag&nce.  That  imita- 
tion 01  our  old  writers,  and  especially  of  our 
older  dramatists,  to  which  we  cannot  help 
flattering  ourselves  that  we  have  somewhat 
oontributed,  has  brought  on,  as  it  were,  a 
second  spring  in  our  poetry ;— and  few  of  its 
blossoms  are  either  more  profuse  of  sweet- 
ness, or  richer  in  promise,  tnan  this  which  is 
now  before  us.  Mr.  Keats,  we  understand,  is 
•till  a  very  young  man ;  and  his  whole  works, 


death 


*  I  still  think  that  a  poet  of  great  powiir  and 
promise  was  lost  to  us  by  the  premature  * 
Keats,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his 
fret  that  I  did  not  go  more  largely  jiiUmpwo  expoai- 
tiortof  his  merits,  in  theslj|j||sgjj^;  ^  ^Sm, 

S  JS«^^htKJ/o^vriSoul  departing  Trom  the 
prmapie  which  vnft^Zoyern  this  ripttblicaiion.  now 
n7  I  hope  \o  be  forgiven  for 
e  or  two  to  ike  atolww.— by 
^woicn  jp.>*.A>iw.aB  «.  thoee  meiiis  was  then  iUos- 
UMod,  mUi  sgsia  ^  ^  the  j«idf»em  of  the  rsadtr. 


apply  this  omi 
—--  added 


indeed,  bear  eridenoe  enough  of  the  fact 
They  are  full  of  extrava^nce  and  irre^pi- 
larity,  rash  attempts  at  originality,  intermm 
able  wanderings,  and  excessive  obscurity. 
They  manifestly  require,  therefore,  all  the  la 
dulgence  that  can  be  cu&imed  for  a  first  at- 
tempt:— But  we  think  it  no  less  plahi  that 
they  deserve  it :  For  they  are  flushed  all  over 
with  the  rich  lig[hts  of  f^Euicy ;  and  so  coloured 
and  bestrewn  with  the  flowers  of  poetry,  that 
even  while  perplexed  and  bewildered  in  their 
labyrinths,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  intoxi- 
cation of  tneir  sweetness,  or  to  shut  our  hearts 
to  the  enchantments  they  so  lavishly  present 
The  mpdeis  upon  which  he  has  formed  him^ 
fletf^in  the  Endymion,  the  earliest  and  by 
much  the  most  considerable  of  his  poems,  are 
obviously  The  Faithful  Shepherdess  of  FletdiP 
er,  and  the  Sad  Shepherd  of  Ben  Jonson;^ 
the  exquisite  metres  and  inspired  diction  el 
which  he  has  copied  with  great  boldness  uid 
fidelity— and,  like  his  great  originals,  has  ^se 
contrived  to  impart  to  the  whole  piece  Oat 
true  rural  and  poetical  air— which  breathee 
only  ia  them,  and  in  Theooritue-^wiuoll  i«  m 
2k2 
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once  homely  and  majesdci  loxDrioosand  nide. 
Rud  sets  before  us  the  genuine  sights  ana 
sounds  and  smells  of  the  oounkiy,  with  all 
the  magic  and  grace  of  Elrsinm.  His  sub- 
ject has  the  discul vantage  of  being  Myfholog<* 
icai ',  and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  on  ac- 
ooo&t  q£  the  raised  and  laptunms  tone  it  <son- 
sequently  assumes,  his  poem,  it  may  be 
tiiought,  would  be  better  compared  to  the 
Gbmas  and  the  Aroadea  of  Milton,  of  which, 
abo,  there  are  many  tmces  of  imitatkm.  The 
greM  distinction,  howerer,  between  him  and 
tfaeae  divine  authors^  is,  that  imagination  in 
them  is  subordinate  to  reason  and  iudgment, 
while,  with  him,  it  is  paramount  ana  supreme 
---that  their  omamems  and  images  are  em* 
ployed  to  embellish  and  recommend  just 
sentiments,  engaging  incidents,  and  natural 
ekaracters,  while  his  are  poured  out  without 
measure  or  restraint,  and  with  no  apparent 
design  but  to  unburden  the  breast  of  the 
aiQCTOr,  and  give  rent  to  the  overflowing  vein 
Of  his  fancy.  The  thin  and  scanty  tissue  of 
his  Btovy  is  merely  the  light  framework  on 
which  his  florid  wreaths  are  suspended ;  and 
while  his  imaginaticms  go  rambling  and  en- 
laagling  themselves  every  where,  like  wild 
bom^suckles,  all  idea  of  sober  reason,  and 
^an,  and  consistency,  is  utterly  forgotten,  and 
^strangled  in  their  waste  fertility.^'  A  great 
part  of  the  work,  indeed,  ia  written  in  the 
itraogest  and  most  ftintastical  manner  that 
can  be  imagined.  It  seems  as  if  the  author 
had  ventured  every  thing  that  occurred  to 
him  in  the  shape  of  a  glittering  image  or 
striking  expression — taken  the  first  word  that 
presented  itself  to  make  up  a  rhyme,  and  then 
made  that  word  the  germ  of  a  new  cluster  of 
images — a  hint  for  a  new  excursion  of  the 
fancy — and  so  wandered  on,  equally  forgetful 
whence  he  came,  and  heedless  whither  he 
was  going,  till  he  had  covered  his  pages  with 
act  interminable  arabesque  of  connected  and 
incoHOTuous  figures,  that  multiplied  as  they 
e^xtended,  and  were  only  harmonised  by  the 
bri^tness  of  their  tints,  and  the  graces  of 
their  forms.  In  this  rash  and  headlong  career 
he  has  of  coarse  many  lapses  and  failures. 
There  is  no  work,  accordingly,  from  which  a 
malicious  critic  could  cult  more  matter  fcr 
Hdicule,  or  select  more  obscure,  unnatural,  or 
absurd  passages.  But  we  do  not  take  that  to 
be  our  oflice ; — and  must  beg  leave,  on  the 
contrary,  to  say,  that  any  on«  who,  on  this 
account,  would  represent  the  whole  poem  as 
despicable,  must  either  have  no  notion  of 
poetiy,  or  no  regard  to  truth. 

ft  IS,  in  truth,  at  least  as  fidi  of-  genius  as 
of  absurdity;  and  be  who  ddes^^t  find  a 
great  deal  in  it  to  admire  and  to  grv^^delight, 
eannot  in  his  heart  see  much  beautjm^bs 
two  exquisite  dramas  to  which  we  have  al* 
ready  alluded;  or  find  any  great  pleasure  in 
|ome  of  the  finest  creations  of  Milton  and 
ffliakespeare.  There  are  very  many  such  peN 
pons,  we  verily  beliere,  eren  among  the  read- 
mg  and  judicious  part  of  the  community— 
correct  scholars,  we  have  no  doubt,  many  of 
them^and,  it  may  be,  very  classical  composere 
^  preweand  fa  verse— but  utterly  igaomnt,  en 


Dur  view  of  the  matter,  of  the  true  getiras  of 
English  poetry,  and  incapable  of  estimating 
its  appropriate  and  moat  exquisite  beauties. 
With  that  spirit  we  have  no  hesitation  in  sa  j* 
ing  that  Mr.  Keats  is  deeply  imbued — ttnd  «# 
those  beanties  he  has  presented  us  with  many 
striking  examples.    We  are  very  much  in* 
dined  indeed  to  add,  that  we  do  not  know, 
any  book  which  we  would  sooner  employ  as 
a  test  to  ascertain  whether  any  one  iiad  in 
him  a  native  relish  for  poetry,  and  a  geiiuJue 
sensibility  to  its  intrinsic  charm.  The  greater 
and  more  distinguished  poets  of  our  country 
have  so  much  Ase  in  them,  to  gratify  other 
tastes  and  propensities,  that  they  are  pretty 
sure  to  captivate  and  amuse  those  to  whom 
their  poj^ry  may  be  but  an  hiaderance  and 
obstruction,  as  well  as  those  to  whom  it  con- 
stitutes their  chief  attmction.    The  mterest 
of  the  stories  thev  tell — ^ihe  vivacity  of  the 
characters  they  delineate — the  weight  and 
force  of  the  maxims  and  sentiments  in  which 
they  abound— 4he  very  pathos,  and  wit  and 
hiunour  they  display^  which  may  all  and  each 
of  them  exist  apart  from  their  poetry,  and  in- 
dependent of  it,  are  quite  suflicient  to  account 
for  their  popularity,  without  referring  much 
ts  that  still  higher  gift,  by  which  they  subdue 
to  their  enchantments  those  whose  souls  are 
truly  attuned  to  the  finer  impulses  of  poetry. 
It  is  only,  therefore,  where  those  other  recom- 
mendations are  wanting,  or  exist  in  a  weaker 
degree,  that  the  true  force  of  the  atttaetiODi 
exercised  by  the  pure  poetry  with  which  they 
are  so  often  combined,  can  be  fairly  ajipre- 
ciated: — where,  without  much  incident  or 
many  characters,  and  with  little  wit,  wisdom, 
or  arrangement,  a  number  of  bright  pictures 
are  presented  to  the  imagination,  and  a  fine 
feeling  expressed  of  those  mysterious  relations 
by  which  visible  external  things  are  assimi- 
lated with  inward  thoughts  and  emotions,  and 
beeome  the  images  and  exponents  of  all  pas^ 
siotis  and  afifections.  To  ap  unpoetical  reader 
such  passages  will  generally  appear  mere 
raving  and  absurdity — and  to  this  censure  a 
very  great  part  of  the  volumes  before  us  wlU 
certainly  be  exposed,  with  this  class  of  read- 
ers. Even  in  the  judgment  of  a  fitter  audieaoe, 
however,  it  must,  we  fear,  be  admitted,  that, 
besides  tne  riot  and  extravagance  of  his  ranoy 
the  scope  and  substance  of  Mr.  Keats'  poetry 
is  rather  too  dreamy  and  abstracted  to  excite 
the  fiffrongest  interest,  or  to  sustain  the  atten 
tion  through  a  work  of  any  great  compass  Off 
extent.    He  deals  too  mu<»  with  shadswy 
and  incomprehens&le  beings,  and  is  too  cen- 
stantlyrapt  into  an  extramundane  Elyshom) 
to  command  a  lasting  interest  with  erdinsrjr 
mortals — and  must  employ  the  agency  ot  \ 
mor^^raried  and  coarser  emotions,  if  he  wishes  | 
t^^ll^j^urank  with  the  enduring  poe^t)f  this 
or  of  foriiftar  generations.  There  ui^methii|j| 
very  eurionOiSBhyE®  thhikJiT  the  way  n 
whidi  he,  and  IdT^i^iSP^^^^  <*!?'  ^2 
deah  with  the  Pagan  myttf^)®?y'r  ^H 
they  have  made  so  much  ush?  "\  ^'^^^  P^^^^ 
Instead  of  presenting  ita  iJ^^lJP^J^^ 
under  the  trite  and  vulgar  tM^^JJiZSiSSSttt^ 
to  Ibem  in  the  ordinery  vytmoB^  little  mmm  ^^ 


EEAWJOmS. 


IS  boii»we<l  from  tkese  than  tlie  meml  eon- 
oeption  of  their  condition  and  rektions;  and 
on  original  character  and  distinct  individoalitv 
is  then  bestowed  upon  them,  vrhich  has  ail 
the  merit  tti  uiTention,  aiKi  all  the  grace  aad 
attractioD  of  the  fictions  on -which  k  is  en- 
grafted. The  ancients,  though  they  rirohably 
did  not  stand  in  any  great  awe  of  tneir  dei- 
ties, haye  yet  abstained  very  moeh  from  tmj 
minnte  or  dramatic  representation  of  their 
feelings  and  affections,  in  Hesiod  and  Homer, 
they  are  broadly  delineated  by  some  of  iheir 
actions  and  adrentures,  and  mtroduced  to  us 
merely  as  the  agents  in  those  [lartioular  tians- 
actions;  while  in  the  Hymns,  from  those 
aseribed  to  Orpheus  and  Homer,  down  to 
thoee  of  Callimachus,  we  haire  little  but  pomp- 
cms  epithets  and  invocations,  with  a  flattering 
Gommemoration  of  their  most  famous  expiotls 
•—and  are  never  allowed  to  enter  into  their 
bosoms,  or  follow  out  the  train  of  their  feel- 
ings, with  the  presumption  of  our  human 
sympathy.  Except  the  love-song  of  the  Cy« 
clops  to  his  Sea  Nymph  in  Theocritus-^the 
Lamentation  of  Venus  for  Adonis  in  Moschus 
-—and  the  more  recent  Legend  of  Apuleius, 
we  scarcely  recollect  a  passage  in  all  the 
writings  of  antiquity  in  which  t^B  passions  of 
an  immortal  are  fairly  disclosed  to  tne  scrutiny 
and  observation  of  men.  The  author  before 
us,  however,  and  some  of  his  contemporanes, 
have  dealt  differently  with  the  subject ; — and, 
sheltering  the  violence  of  the  fiction  under 
the  ancient  traditionary  fable,  have  in  reality 
created  and  imagined  an  entire  new  set  of 
characters :  and  brought  closely  and  minutely 
before  us  tne  loves  and  sorrows  and  perplexi- 
ties of  beinpfs,  with  whose  names  and  super- 
natural attributes  we  had  long  been  familiar, 
without  any  sense  or  feeling  of  their  personal 
character.  We  have  more  than  doubts  of  the 
fitness  of  such  personages  to  maintain  a  per* 
manent  interest  with  the  modem  pablie; — 
but  the  way  in  which  they  are  here  managed 
certainly  gives  them  the  best  chance  that 
now  remains  for  them ;  and,  at  all  eventi^  it 
xannot  be  denied  that  the  effect  is  striking 
and  graceful.  But  we  must  now  proceed  to 
our  extracts. 

The  first  of  the  volumes  before  us  is  occu- 
pied with  the  loves  of  Endymion  and  Diana— 
which  it  would  not  be  very  easy,  and  which 
we  do  not  at  all  intend  to  analyse  in  detail. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  poem,  however,  the 
Shepherd  Prince  is  represented  as  having  had 
BtBiRge  visio^is  and  delirious  interviews  with 
an  unknown  and  celestial  beauty :  Soon  aft^ 
which,  he  is  called  <m  to  preside  at  a  festival 
in  kooour  of  Fan ;  and  his  appeamuoe  in  the 
procession  is  thus  described : — 

— -  "His  youth  wis  fully  blown, 
Showiag  liko  Ganymede  to  manhood  grown ; 
And,  for  those  simple  limee,  his  garments  were 
A  dtieftain  king's :  Beneath  his  breast,  half  bare. 
Wm  hong  a  silver  bugle ;  and  between 
Hii  nervy  knees  there  lay  a  bosr-apeai'  keen. 
A  smile  was  on  his  eountenance  :   He  seem'di 
To  common  lookers  on.  like  one  who  dream'd 
Of  idleness  in  groves  Elysian : 
•  But  there  were  some  who  fc^lipgly  cotild  scan 
A  lurking  iroable  hi  his  nether  lip, 


And  see  that  oftentimes  the  f«ins  woM  ili^ 
Through  his  forgotten  hands  !"-*pp.  11, 13. 

There  is  then  a  choral  h}'ron  addressed  t* 
the  sylvan  deity,  which  appears  to  us  to  be 
full  of  beauty;  and  reminds  us.  in  manf 
places,  of  the  finest  strains  of  Siciiian'-Hor  « 
Engli^  poetry.    A  part  of  it  is  as  fo^loWai^^ 

"  *  O  thou,  whose  might  v  palace  roof  doth  hang 
From  jagged  trunks ;  ana  overshadoweth 
Eternal  whispers,  glooms,  the  binh,  life,  d 
Oftanseen  flowers,  in  heavy  peaceful ness! 
Who  lov*st  to  see  the  hamadryads  dress 
Their  ruffled  locks,  where  meeting  hazels  darken: 
And  through  whole  solemn  hours  dost  sit,  ana 
The  drear^melody  of  bedded  reeds —       [hearken 
In  desolate  places,  where  dank  moist  are  bneds 
The  pipy  hemlock  to  strange  overgrowth. — 

"  '  O  ihon,  for  whose  soul-soothing  quiet,  tardea 
Passion  their  voices  cooing ly  *mong  myrtlesi 
What  time  thou  wanderesi  at  eventide 
Through  sunny  meadows,  that  ouiskin  the  side 
Of  thine  enmossed  realms :  O  thou,  to  whom 
Broad  leaved  fig  trees  even  now  foredoom 
Their  ripened  fruitage  ;  yellow  girted  bees 
Their  golden  honeycombs ;  our  village  leas 
Their  fairest  blossoni'd  beans  and  poppied  coro  t 
The  chuckling  linnet  its  five  young  unborn. 
To  sing  for  thee ;  low  creephig  strawberries 
Their  summer  coolness ;  pent  up  butterflies 
Thehr  freckled  wings ;  yea,  the  fresh  buddiag  ysflf 
All  its  completions  !  be  quickly  near. 
By  every  wind  that  nods  the  mountain  pine, 
O  forester  divine ! 

"  *  Thou,  to  whom  every  fawn  and  satyr  lliaa 
For  willing  service ;  whether  to  surprise 
The  squatted  hare  while  in  half  sleeping  fit; 
Or  upward  ragged  precipices  flit 
To  save  poor  Tambk ins  from  the  eagle*s  aiaw; 
Or  by  mysterious  enticement  draw 
Bewilder  d  shepherds  to  their  path  again ; 
Or  to  tread  breathless  round  the  frothy  main. 
And  eather  up  all  fanciful  lest  ghelis 
For  thee  to  tumble  into  Naiad's  celts, 
And,  being  hklden,  laugh  at  thehr  out-peepiagf 
Or  to  delight  thee  with  t'aniasiie  leaping, 
The  while  they  pelt  each  other  on  the  crown 
With  silv'ry  oak  apples,  and  fir  cones  brown- 
By  all  the  echoes  that  about  thee  ring! 
Hear  us,  O  satyr  King ! 

O  Hearkencr  to  the  loud  clapping  i 


While  ever  and  anon  to  his  shorn  peers 
A  ram  goes  bleatinff ;  Winder  of  the  hora^ 
When  snouted  wild*lioarB  routing  tender  com 
Anger  our  huntsmen !  B leather  round  o«r  f 
To  keep  oiT  mildews,  and  all  weather  hm-ma: 
Strange  ministrant  of  undescribed  soands, 
That  come  a  swooning  over  hollow  grounds^ 
And  wither  drearily  oia  barren  moors!'  " 

pp.  114— 117. 

The  enamoured  youth  sinks  into  insensi* 
bility  in  the  midst  of  the  eolemnity,  and  m 
borne  apart  and  revived  by  the  care  of  hip 
sister;  and,  opening  his  heavy  eyes  in  Ua 
armS;  says — 

"  *  I  feel  this  thine  endearirig  love 
AH  through  my  bosom !  lliou  art  as  a  dove 
Trembling  its  closed  eyes  and  sleeked  wings 
About  me  \  and  the  pearlieet  dew  not  brings 
Such  morning  incense  from  the  fields  of  May, 
As  do  those  brighter  drops  that  twinkling  stray 
From  those  kind  eyes.     Then  think  not  thou 
That,  any  longer,  I  will  pass  my  days 
Alone  and  sad.    No !  I  will  once  more  raise 
My  voice  upon  the  mountain  heights ;  once  mors 
Make  my  horn  parley  from  their  foreheads  hoar ! 
Again  my  trooping  hounds  their  tongues  shall  loB 
Aroutid  the  breathed  boar:  again  Yu  poll 


TIm  fair-gr^ini  yew  tree,  for  a  ehoetii  hem  t 
And,  when  cIik  pleasant  tun  is  geUinK  low, 
Again  V\\  linger  in  a  eloping  mead 
To  hear  the  epeckled  thrushes,  and  aee  feed 
Oar  idle  aheepi    So  be  thou  cheered,  sweet, 
And,  if  thy  lute  ie  here,  aofily  inrreat  . 
My  aoul  to  keep  in  its  resolved  course.' 

'^  Hereat  Peona,  in  their  silver  source 

Shut  her  pure  sorrow  drops,  with  glad  exclaim ; 

And  took  a  luie,  from  which  there  pulsing  came 

A  lively  prelude,  feshioning  the  way 

In  which  her  voiqe  should  wsnder.    'Twas  a  lay 

More  subtle  cadenced,  more  forest  wild 

Than  Dryope's  lone  lulling  of  her  child ; 

And  nothing  since  has  floated  in  the  air 

So  mournful  strange." — pp.  25—^7. 

He  then  tells  her  all  the  story  of  his  love 
and  madness ;  and  gives  this  airy  sketch  of 
the  first  vision  he  md,  or  fancied  he  had,  of 
his  descend  i  ng  Goddess.  After  some  rapturous 
intimations  of  4he  glories  of  her  gold-bnmished 
hair,  he  says — 

"Shehsd, 

Indeed,  locks  bright  enough  to  make  me  mad  ! 
And  ihey  were  simply  gordian*d  up  and  braided, 
Leaving,  in  naked  comeliness,  unshaded. 
Her  pearl  round  ears,  while  neck,  and  orbed  brow ; 
The  which  were  blended  in,  I  know  not  how. 
With  such  a  paradise  of  lips  and  eyes, 
Wash-tinted  cheeks,  half  smiles,  and  fointeac  i^gha, 
That  when  1  think  thereon,  my  spirit  clings 
And  melts  into  the  vision  !'* 

**  And  then  her  hovering  feet ! 
More  bloely  vein*d,  more  soft,  more  wbitely  sweet 
Than  those  of  sea-born  Venus,  when  she  rose 
Prom  out  her  eradle  shell !  The  wind  oatblowa 
Her  scarf  into  a  fluttering  pavilion  !— 
'Tis  bitie ;  and  overspangled  with  a  million 
Of  little  eyes;  as  though  thou  wert  to  shed 
Over  the  darkest,  lushest  blue  bell  bed, 
Handfiila  of  daisies."^ 

Overpowered  by  this  "celestial  colloquy 
subline,"  he  sinks  at  last  into  slumber— and 
on  wakeninpr  finds  the  scene  disenchanted; 
and  the  duU  shades  of  evening  deepening  over 
his  solitude : — 

**  Then  up  I  started.- 

My  clencned  hands 

Dew  dabbled  on  their 

A  heavy  ditty ;  and  the  sullen  day 

Had  cbiddon  herald  Hesperus  away, 

With  leaden  looks.    The  solitary  breese 

Rluster'd  and  slept ;  and  its  wild  self  did  tease 

With  wayward  melancholy.    And  I  thought, 

Mark  me,  Peona !  that  sometimes  it  brought. 

Faint  Fare- thee- wells— and  sigh-shrilled  Adieus  !*' 

Soon  after  this  he  is  led  away  by  butterflies 
to  the  haunts  of  Naiads ;  and  by  them  sent 
down  into  enchanted  caverns,  where  he  sees 
Venus  and  Adonis,  and  great  nights  of  Cupids; 
and  wanders  over  diamond  terraces  among 
beautiful  fountains  and  temples  and  statue& 
and  all  sorts  of  fine  and  strange  things.  All 
this  is  very  fantastical :  But  there  are  splendid 
pieoes  of  desoription,  and  a  sort  of  wild  rich- 
.  ness  in  the  whole.  We  call  a  few  little  mor- 
aels.  This  is  the  picture  of  the  sleeping 
Adonis : — 

**  In  midst  of  sll,  there  lay  a  sleeping  youth 
Of  fondest  beauty.    Sidewav  his  face  repos*d 
On  one  white  arm,  and  tenoerly  unclos'd. 
By  tenderest  pressure,  a  iaint  damask  mouth 
^  slumbery  po«t ;  just  as  the  morning  south 


. — Ah !  my  sighs,  mj  tears ! 
!  For  lo !  the  poppies  hung 
»r  stalks;  the  ouzel  sung 


Disparts  a  d6w.lipp*4nsa.    AbevaliisL , 

Four  lily  stalka  did  their  white  hononia  wed 
To  make  a  coronal ;  and  round  him  arew 
All  tendrils  green,  of  every  bloom  and  hue. 
Together  intertwin'd  and  trammerd  fresh « 
The  vine  of  glossy  spraai ;  the  ivy  mesh. 
Shading  its  Ethiop  berries ;  and  woodbina. 
Of  velvet  leavea  and  bugle-blooms  divine. 

"  Hard  by. 
Stood  serene  Cupids  watching  silently. 
One  kneeling  to  a  lyre,  touclTd  the  strings, 
Muflliog  to  death  the  pathos  wiih  his  wings ! 
And,  ever  and  anon,  uprose  to  look 
At  the  youth's  slumber ;  while  another  took 
A  willow-bough,  distilling  odorous  dew, 
And  shook  it  on  his  hair ;  another  flew 
In  through  the  woven  roof,  and  flutiering-wisa 
Rain  violets  upon  his  sleeping  eyes." — ^pp.  72,  73. 

Here  is  another,  and  more  classical  sketch, 
of  Cybele — ^with  a  picture  of  lions  that  might 
exohe  the  envy  of^Rubena,  or  Edwin  Ltmd> 
seer! 

*'  Forth  from  a  rugged  arch,  in  the  dusk  below. 
Came  mother  Cybele  !  alone — alone  !— 
In  sombre  chsriot :  dark  foldings  thrown 
About  her  msjesty,  and  firont  death>paie 
With  turrets  crown'd.    Four  maned  lions  hale 
The  sluggish  wheels ;  solemn  their  tool  bed  mawa» 
Their  surly  eyes  brow-hidden,  heavy  paws 
UpUfted  drowsily,  and  nervy  tails 
Cowering  their  tawny  brushes.    Silent  sails 
This  shadowy  queen  athwart,  and  faints  away 
In  another  gloomy  arch !" — p.  83. 

The  following  picture  of  the  fairy  water- 
works, which  he  unconsciously  sets  playing  in 
these  enchanted  caverns^  is.  it  must  Iks  con* 
fessed,  "high  fantastical ;"  but  we  venture  to 
extract  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  singular  brilliancy 
and  force  of  the  execution . — 

**Soonhehie8 

Through  caves  and  palaces  of  mottled  ore. 
Gold  (^me,  and  crystal  wall,  and  turquoise  floor, 
Black  polish'd  porticos  of  awful  shade. 
Till,  at  the  last,  a  diamond  ballustrade 
Leada  sparkling  just  above  the  silvery  heads 
Of  a  thousand  Tountains ;  so  that  be  could  dash 
The  waters  with  bis  spear !    But  st  that  splash, 
Done  heedlessly,  those  spouting  columns  rose 
Sudden  a  poplar's  height,  and  'gan  to  enclose 
His  diamond  path  with  fretwork,  streaming  round, 
Alive,  and  daizling  cool,  and  with  a  sound 
Haply,  like  dolphin  tumults,  when  sweet  skeUa 
Welcome  the  car  of  Thetis !    Long  he  dwells 
On  this  delight ;  for  every  minute's  epace, 
The  streams  with  changing  magic  interlace ; 
Sometimes  like  delicatest  mtiices, 
Cover*d  with  crystal  vines :  then  weeping  trees 
Moving  about,  as  in  a  gentle  wi.-ui ; 
Which,  in  a  wink,  to  wat'rv  gauze  refin*d 
Pour  into  shapes  of  curtain  d  canopiee. 
Spangled,  ana  rich  with  liquid  broideries 
Of  Flowers,  Peacocks,  Swans,  and  Naiads  fair? 
Swifter  than  lightning  went  these  wonders  rare ; 
And  then  the  water  into  stubborn  streams 
Collecting,  mimick*d  the  wrought  oeken  I 
Pillars,  and  friexe,  and  high  fantastic  roof 
Of  those  dark  places,  in  times  far  aloof 
Cathedrals  named !" 

There  are  strange  melodies  too  around  him ; 
and  their  eflfect  on  the  fancy  is  thus  poetically 
described : — 

"  Oh !  when  the  airy  stress 
Of  Music's  kiss  impregnates  the  free  winds,    • 
And  with  a  sympathetic  touch  unbinds 
Eolian  magic  from  their  lucid  wombs, 
Thn  oU  songs  wakeA  from  forgotten  tombs  1 


OM  Ati6tf«%k  abM^ilieir  l«tlier*8  gnve  I 

Ghosts  of  melodious  prophesy ings  rave 
Itoaiid  every  spot  where  trod  Apollo's  feec! 
Bronze  clarions  awake,  and  faintly  brait, 
Where  Ions  ago,  a  Griant  bittie  was ! 
And  from  ma  inrf  a  iuUahy  doth  pass, 
la  ev«ry  place  where  itifeni  Orphe«s  slept!*' 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  enchantments  he 
has,  \ve  do  not  very  well  know  bow,  another 
ravishing  interview  with  his  unknown  jp;od- 
dess;  and  when  she  again  melts  away  Uom 
him,  he  finds  himself  in  a  vast  grotto,  where 
he  overhears  the  courtship  of  Alpheus  and 
Arethusa;  and  as  they  elope  together,  dis- 
covers that  the  srotto  has  disappeared,  and 
that  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  imder  the 
transparent  arches  of  its  naked  waters  I  The 
following  is  abundantly  extravagant;  but 
comes  of  no  ignoble  lineage— -nor  shames  its 
high  descent: — 

•*  Far  had  he  roamM, 
Widi  nothing  save  the  hollow  vast,  that  foam'd 
Above,  aroand,  and  at  his  feet ;  snve  things 
More  dead  ikan  Morpheus'  imagininga ! 
Old  rusted  anchors,  helmets,  breast-plates  large 
Of  gone  ssa-waniora ;  brazen  beaks  and  large ; 
Radders  that  for  a  thousand  years  had  lost 
The  sway  of  human  hand ;  gold  vase  emboss'd 
With  long- forgotten  story,  and  wherein 
No  revemr  had  ever  dipped  a  chin 
But  those  of  Saturn's  vintage ;  mould'ring  scrolls, 
Writ  in  the  tongue  of  heaven,  by  those  souls 
Who  first  were  on  the  earth ;  and  sculptures  rude 
In  pond'rons  stone,  developing  the  mood 
Of  ancient  Noi ;— tlien  skeletons  of  man, 
Of  beast,  behemoth,  and  leviathan, 
And  elephant,  and  easte— «nd  huge  jaw 
Of  nameless  monster?'——    p.  111. 

There  he  finds  ancient  Glaucus  enchanted 
by  Circe — Shears  his  wild  story — and  goes  with 
him  to  the  deliverance  and  restoration  of  thoa- 
aands  of  drowned  lovers,  whose  bodies  were 
piled  and  stowed  away  in  a  large  submarine 
iialace.  When  this  feat  is  happily  performed, 
he  finds  himself  again  on  aiy  ground,  with 
woods  and  waters  around  him :  and  .can- 
not help  falling  desperately  in  love  with  a 
beautiful  damsel  whom  he  finds  there,  pining 
for  some  such  consolation :  and  who  tells  a 
lon^  story  of  having  come  from  India  in  the 
train  of  Bacchus,  and  haying  strayed  away 
from  him  into  that  forest ! — So  they  vow  eter- 
nal fidelity;  and  are  wafted  up  to  heaven  on 
flying  horses ;  on  which  they  sleep  and  dream 
cmoDg  the  stare ; — and  then  the  lady  melts 
away,  and  he  is  again  alone  upon  the  earth ; 
but  soon  rejoins  nis  Indian  love,  and  agrees 
to  give  up  his  goddess,  and  live  only  for  ner : 
But  she  refuses,  and  says  she  is  resolved  to 
devote  herself  to  the  service  of  Diana:  But, 
when  she  goes  to  accomplish  that  dedication, 
she  turns  out  to  be  the  goddess  herself  in  a 
new  shape !  and  finally  exalts  her  lover  with 
her  to  a  olessed  immortality ! 

We  have  left  ourselves  room  to  say  bat  lit- 
tle of  the  second  volume ;  which  »  of  a  more 
miftoeDanaoQS  character.  Lamia  is  a  Greek 
anti(^ue  story,  in  the  measure  and  taste  of  En- 
dymion.  Isabella  ^  a  paraphrase  of  the  same 
tale  of  Boccacio  wuich  Mr.  Cornwall  has  also 
imitated,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Sicilian  Story." 
It  vMid  be.vorlh  while  tQ  compwe  the  two 
§3 
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imitsiioiis;  but  we^  hare  no  loQosr  time  for. 
such  a  task.  Mr.  Keats  has  lollowed  hU 
original  more  closely,  and  has  given  a  deep 
paUios  to  several  of  nis  stanzas.  The  widow- 
ed bride's  discovery  of  the  murdered  body  is 
very  strikingly  given. 

'*  Soon  she  tum'd  up  a  soiled  glove,  whereon 
Htr  silk  had  play*d  in  purple  pliaataaies! 
She  kiss*d  it  with  a  lip  more  chill  than  stone. 

And  put  it  in  her  bosom,  where  it  dries. 
Then  'gan  she  work  again ;  nor  stay'd  her  cart, 
But  to  throw  back  at  times  her  veiling  hair. 

'*  That  old  muse  stood  beside  her,  wondering, 
Until  her  heart  felt  pity  to  the  core, 

At  sight  of  such  a  dismal  labouring; 
And  so  she  kneeled,  whh  her  locks  all  hoar, 

And  put  her  lean  hands  to  the  horrid  thing: 
lliree  hours  they  labour'd  at  this  trivial  sore  ; 

At  last  they  felt  the  kernel  of  the  grave,  &c. 

"  In  anxious  secrecy  they  took  it  home. 
And  then— the  prize  was  all  for  Isabel ! 

She  calm*d  its  wild  hair  with  a  golden  comb ; 
And  all  around  each  eve*s  sepulchral  cell 

Pointed  each  fringed  lash :  The  smeared  loam 
With  tears,  as  chilly  as  a  dripping  well,    [kep' 

She  dreneh'd  sway :— and  still  she  oomb'd,  tmi 

Sighing  all  day— and  still  she  kiss'd,  aod  wept ' 

"  Then  in  a  silken  scarf—sweet  with  the  dews 
Of  precious  flowers  pluck'd  in  Araby, 

And  divine  liquids  come  with  odorous  ooze 
Through  the  cold  serpent-pipe  refrcshfully,— 

She  wrapped  it  up ;  and  for  its  tomb  did  choose 
A  garden  pot,  wherein  she  laid  it  by, 

And  coverM  it  with  mould  ;  and  o*er'it  set 

Sweet  Basil,  which  her  teara  kept  ever  wet. 

"  And  she  forgot  the  stars,  the  moon,  the  sun ! 
And  she  forgot  the  blue  above  the  trees ; 
And  she  forgot  the  dells  where  waters  run. 
And  she  forgot  the  chilly  autumn  breeie ! 
She  had  no  knowledge  when  the  day  was  donv  | 
And  the  new  morn  she  far/  tsot !   But  in  poa^ 
Hung  over  her  sweet  Basil  ev^more. 
And  moisten*d  it  with  tears,  unto  the  core  !*' 

pp.  78— T5. 

The  following  liseafrom  an  ode  to  a  Nif][lift- 
ingale  are  equally  ditotioguiahed  for  httrmoof 
ai^  high  poetic  MiiLg : — 

'  0  for  a  beaker  full  of  tbe^warm  South ! 
Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  %t  tbj  brim. 
And  pfjrple-stained  mouth ! 
Thit  I  might  dnnk,  and  leave  (he  world  unseen. 
And  wiih  thee  fade  away  into  tV.  f Jteat  dim . 
Frd^j  fu  away !  dissolve — and  qitito  foygct 
V/Lat  Thou  among  the   learcs   hast   never 
known— 
The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret,     [groaa  ; 
Here,— where  men  sit  and  hear  sack  other 
y'here  palsy  shakea  a  few,  sad,  last  grey  haim^ 
Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  apecire^thin,  aod 
dies ! 
Where  but  to  think  is  to  he  full  of  sorrow  - 
And  leaden-eyed  despairs. 
The  voice  I  hear,  this  psssing  night  was  heard 

In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown  I 
rerhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path 
Through  the  sad  heart  ot  Ruth,  when  tkkj^ 


She  tiood  in  lean  amid  tkt  alien  cam  ! 
The  same  that  oft-timea  hath 
Charm'd  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foaia. 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn.** 

pp.  108— ni. 


I     We  know  nathing  at  once 


»  so  troly  iHNhA 
l»  at  tk«  mmA 
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time,  so  full  of  poetical  feeling,  and  Greek 
Elegance  and  simplicity,  as  this  address  to 
Automa : — 


"  Season  of  ndsts  and  mellow  fruitful 
Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  Sun ! 
Conspiring  wilh  him  now,  to  load  and  bless    [run ! 
With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch-eaTes 
To  bend  with  apples  the  mossM  cottage  trees, 
And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core ; 
To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  hazel  shells 
With  a  sweet  kernel ;  to  set  budding  more, 
And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees. 
Until  they  think  warm  days  will  ncTer  cease ; 
For  Summer  has  o'er-brimm'd  their  clammy  cells. 

' '  Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store  f 
SoBiatitiwe,  whoeTer  seeks  abroad,  may  find 
Thoe  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor, 
Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind ; 
Or  on  a  half  reap*d  furrow  sound  asleep ! 
Drows'd  with  the  fumes  of  poppies ;  while  thy  hook 
Spares  the  next  swart h,  and  all  its  twined  flowers ! 
And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner,  thou  dost  keep 
Steady  thy  laden  head,  across  a  brook ; 
Or  by  a  cider-preas.  wiih  patient  look. 
Thou  watchest  the  last  oozings,  hours  by  hoars ! 

**  Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring  f  Ay,  where  are 

they? 
Think  not  of  them  I    Than  hast  thy  music  too ; 
White  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day. 
And  touch  the  etubble-plains  with  rosy  hue ! 
Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  moura 
Amone  ihe  river  sallows;  borne  aloft 
Or  sinking,  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies ! 
And  full  ^rown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  bourn; 
Hedge-crickets  sing:  and  now  wilh  treble  soft, 
The  redbreast  whistles  from  a  garden-croft. 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies !" 

One  of  the  sweetest  of  the  smaller  poems  le 
that  entitled  <*The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes :''  though 
we  can  now  afford  but  a  scanty  extract.  Tne 
superstition  i»^  that  if  a  maiden  goes  to  bed 
on  that  night  without  supper,  and  never  looks 
up  after  saying  her  prayers  till  she  falls 
asleep,  she  will  see  her  destined  hnsband  by 
her  bed-side  the  moment  she  opens  her  eyes. 
The  fair  Madeline,  who  was  in  love  with  the 
gOntle  Porphyro,  but  thwarted  by  an  imperi- 
ous ^niardian,  resolves  to  try  this  spell : — and 
Por^y  ro,  w^ho  has  a  suspicion  of  her  purpose, 
naturally  determines  to  do  what  he  can  to 
help  it  to  a  happy  issue;  and  accordingly 
prevails  on  her  ancient  nurse  to  admit  him 
to  her  Yirgin  bower ;  where  he  watches  rev- 
erentl^r,  till  she  sinks  in  slumber ; — and  then, 
arranging  a  most  elegant  dessert  by  her 
eoQch,  and  g^itly  rousing  her  with  a  tender 
acd  favourite  air,  finally  reveals  himself,  and 

E^rsuades  her  to  steal  from  the  castle  under 
a  protection.  The  opening  stanza  is  a  fair 
gpecimen  of  the  sweetness  and  force  of  the 
composition. 

''St.  Agnes  Eve !    Ah«  bitter  cold  it  was ! 
The  owl,  for  all  his  feathers,  was  acold ; 
The  liare  limp'd  trembling  through  the  frosea grass. 
And  silent  was  the  flock  in  woolly  fold ! 
Numb  were  the  bedesman's  fingers,  while  he  told 
His  rosary ;  and  while  his  frosted  breath, 
Lilu  pioas  incense  from  a  censer  old, 
8eem  d  taking  flight  for  heaven,  without  a  death. 
Past  the  sweet  virgia*s  picture,  while  his  prayers  he 
saith.*' 

But  the  glorjT  and  ehttrm  of  the  poem  is  in 
'^  deacriiption  of  tiie  £ur  maiden^a  antiqae 


chamber,  and  of  all'that  pateeft  in'iksf  i 
and  an|;el-guarded  sanctuary :  every  part  of 
which  IS  touched  with  colours  at  once  rieti 
and  delicate — and  the  whole  chastened  aad 
harmonised,  in  the  midst  of  its  goigeoiis  dis- 
tinctness, by  a  pervading  grace-  and  purityi 
that  indicate  not  less  clearly  the  exaltaticiiii 
than  the  refinement  of  the  author's  fkshBf, 
We  cannot  resist  adding  a  good  part  of  ihim 
description. 

"  Out  went  the  taper  as  she  hurried  in  ! 
Its  little  smoke  in  pallid  moonshine  died : 
The  door  she  closed !    She  panted,  all  akin 
1*0  spirits  of  the  air,  and  visions  wide  I 
No  uttcr'd  syllable— or  woe  betide! 
But  to  her  heart,  her  heart  was  voluble ; 
Paining  with  eloquence  her  balmy  side ! 

'*  A  casement  h'lfh  and  treple-arch'd  (here  was. 

All  earlanded  wnh  carven  imageries 

Of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of  knot-^. 

And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device 

Innumerable,  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes. 

As  are  the  tiger  moth*s'deep-damaisk*d  wings ! 

*'  Full  on  this  casement  shown  the  wintery  moon. 
Arid  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  fair  breast. 
As  down  she  knelt  for  Heaven's  grace  and  boon  ! 
Ross  bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  prest. 
And  on  her  silver  cross,  soft  amethyst ; 
And  on  her  hair,  a  elory  like  a  saint ! 
She  scem*d  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drest 
Save  wings,  for  heaven  ! — Porphyro  grew  faiat, 
She  knelt,  so  pure  a  thing,  so  free  from  mortal  taint ! 

**  Anon  his  heart  revives !    Her  vespers  done. 
Of  all  its  wreathed  pearls  her  hair  she  frees; 
Unclasps  her  leangiecf  jewels,  one  by  one ; 
Loosens  her  fragrant  bodice ;  by  degrees 
Her  rich  attire  creeoe  rustling  to  her  knees! 
Half  hidden,  like  a  Mermaid  in  sea  weed. 
Pensive  a  while  she  dreams  awake,  and  sees 
In  fiincy  fair,  St.  Agnes  on  her  bed ! 
But  dares  not  look  behind,  or  all  the  charm  is  fled! 

"  Soon,  trembling,  in  her  soft  and  chilly  nest, 
In  sort  of  wakefuTdream.  perplez'd  she  lay ; 
Until  the  poppied  warmin  of  Sleep  oppress'd 
Her  soothed  limbs,  and  soul  faticued  away  I 
Haven'd  alike  from  sunshine  and  from  ram. 
As  though  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  bud  agaio ! 

**  Stolen  to  this  paradise,  and  so  entranc'dTN 
Porphyro  gaz'd  upon  her  empiy  dress. 
Ana  listenM  10  her  breathing ;  if  it  chancM 
To  sink  into  a  slumb'rous  tenderness  f 
Which  when  he  heard,  that  minute  did  he  blesa, 
And  brealh'd  himself;—  then  from  the  closet  erapt. 
Noiseless  as  Fear  in  a  wide  wilderness, 
And  over  the  bush'd  carpet  silent  slept. 

"  Then,  by  the  bed-side,  where  the  sinking  BMOa 
Made  a  dim  silver  twilight,  soft  he  set 
A  table,  and,  half  anguish'd,  threw  thereon 
A  cloth  of  woven  crimson,  gold,  and  jet,  d&c 

"  And  still  she  slept — an  unre-iidded  sleep! 
In  blanched  linen,  smooth,  and  iavender'd ; 
While  he,  from  forth  the  closet,  brought  a  heap 
Of  candied  apple,  quince,  and  plum,  and  gourd; 
With  jellies  smoother  than  the  creamy  curd. 
And  lucent  syrups,  tinct  with  cinnamon ; 
Manna  and  dates,  in  argosy  transferr'd 
From  Fes ;  and  spiced  damties  every  onOf 
From  silken  Samarcand,  to  codar'd  Lebanoc. 

*'  Those  delicates  he  hesp'd  with  gloiring  bu4, 

On  golden  dishes,  and  in  baskets  bright 

Of  wreathed  silver;  sumptuous  they  stand 

In  the  retired  auiet  of  the  night, 

FiUiag  the  chilly  room  with  perfume  light. 

•  Andnow,  my  love !  my  Seraph  fiiir !  awake!   ' 

Ope  thy  sweet  eyes !  for  dear  Bu  Agnss  *  saksf  | 
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•f  ettation:  Bat  we  muBt  stop  here;  and 
riHUl  eloee  oar  extmcte  with  tti6  following 
Purely  lines: — 

•  O  aweet  Fancy !  let  licr  loose ! 
Siimmer*8  joys  are  apoHt  by  use, 
And  the  enjoying  of  the  Spring 
Fades  as  does  its  blossoming ; 
Aotamn's  red-Upp*d  fniiiage  too. 
Blushing^  through  the  mist  and  dew. 
Cloys  with  tasting :    W  bat  do  iben  T 
Sit  thee  by  the  inffle,  when 
1'he  sear  faggot  blazes  bright. 
Spirit  of  a  winter*s  night ; 
When  the  soimdiess  earth  is  muflied, 
And  the  caked  snow  is  shuflied 
From  the  plouffh-boy*s  heavy  shoon ; 
When  the  Night  doth  meet  the  Noon, 
In  a  dark  conspimcy 
To  banish  Even  from  her  sky. 

—  Thou  shah  hear 
Distant  harvest  carols  clear ; 
Rustle  of  the  reaped  corn ; 
Sweet  birds  antheming  the  morn  ; 
And,  in  the  same  moment — hark ! 
•Tis  the  early  April  lark, 
Or  the  rooks,  with  busy  caw, 
Foraging  for  sticks  and  straw. 
Thou  slialf,  at  one  glance,  behold 
The  daisy  and  the  marieold  ; 
White-plum*d' lilies,  and  the  Hrst 
Hedge-grown  primrose  that  hath  burst ; 
Shaded  nyacinth,  alway 
Sapphire  queen  of  the  mid-May; 
And  every  leaf,  and  every  flower 


Marled  whb  Ae  eeil^Miiio  shower. 
.  Thou  sbalt  see  the  fieM-rooose  peep 
Meagre  ft-om  iis  celled  sleep ; 
And  1  he  snake,  all  winter  tnin. 
Cast  on  sunny  bank  its  skin ; 
Freckled  nest-eggs  thou  shalt  see 
Hatching  in  the  hawthorn  tree. 
When  the  hen-bird*s  wing  doth  rest 
Quiet  on  her  mossy  nest ; 
Then  the  hurry  and  alarm 
When  the  bee-hive  casts  its  swarm; 
Acorns  ripe  down  pattering. 
While  the  autumn  oreezes  sing." 

pp.  122—125.   ■ 

There  is  a  fragment  of  a  projected  Epicy 
entitled  "Hyperion,"  on  the  expuleion  o7 
Saturn  and  the  Titanian  deities  oy  Jupiter 
and  his  younger  adherents,  of  which  we  can* 
not  advise  the  completion :  For,  thongh  there 
are  passages  of  some  force  and  grandeur,  it  is       a  v*^ 
sufficiently  obvious,  from  the  specimen  beioro    ^^ 
us.  that  the  sabj<*ct  is  too  far  removed  from  *^.    ^ 
all  the  sources  of  human  interest,  to  be  sue-  jK 
cessfully  treated  by  any  modern  author.  Mr.    ^^ 
Keats  has  unquestionably  a  very  beau^iM^ 
imagination,  a  perfect  par  for  harmonyy^Mid  a 
great  familiarity  with  tne  iiu<?Kl  diUllon  of 
English  poetry ;  but  he  must  learn  not  to  mis* 
use  or  misapply  these  advantages;  and  neither 
to  waste  tlie  good  gifts  of  nature  and  study  on 
intractable  themes,  nor  to  luxuiiate  too  reck* 
lessly  ou  snah  as  are  more  suitable. 


(JHarcQ,  1819.) 

Human  lafe :  a  Poem.    By  Samitkl  Rogers.    4to.    pp.94.    London:  1819. 


Thxsc  are  very  sweet  verses.  They  do 
not,  indeed,  stir  the  spirit  like  the  strong  lines 
of  Byron,  nor  roake'onr  hearts  dance  within 
OS)  like  the  inspiring  strains  of  Scott;  but 
they  come  over  us  with  a  bewitching  soft- 
ness that,  in  certain  moods,  is  still  more  de- 
lightful—«nd  soothe  the  troubled  spirits  with 
a  refreshing  sense  of  truth,  purity,  and  ele- 
gance. They  are  pensive  rather  than  pas- 
sionate ;  and  more  full  of  wisdom  and  ten- 
derness Ihan  of  high  flights  of  fancy,  or  over- 
whelming bursts  of  emotion — ^while  they  are 
aioolded  into  grace,  at  least  as  much  by  the 
effect  of  the  Moral  beauties  they  disclose^  as 
by  the  taste  and  judgment  with  which  tney 
are  oonstracted. 

The  theme  is  Human  Life  ! — not  only  <Mhe 
subject  of  all  verse  " — ^but  the  great  centre 
and  source  of  all  mterest  in  the  works  of 
human  beings — to  which  both  verse  and  prose 
invariably  bring  us  back,  when  they  succeed 
in  rivettinff  our  attention,  or  rousing  our  emo- 
tions--aad  which  turns  every  thing  mto  poetry 
to  which  its  sensibilities  can  be  ascribed,  or 
1^  which  its  vicissitudes  can  be  suggested! 
Yet  it  is  not  by  any  means  to  that  which,  in 
ordinary  langoa^,  is  termed  the  poetry  .or 
the  romance  of  human  life,  that  the  present 
w^  is  directed.  The  life  which  it-^ndeav- 
mum  to  jwt  before  ns^  is  not  life  diversified 


with  strange  adventures,  embodied  in  extm» 
ordinary  characters,  or  agitated  with  tuita* 
lent  passions — not  the  life  of  warlike  neladinSi 
or  desperate  lovers,  or  snblime  mmans^^or 
piping  shepherds  or  sentimental  savages^  cnt 
bloody  bigots  or  preaching  pedlars*-or  oon* 
querors,  poets,  or  any  other  species  of  mad* 
men — but  the  ordinary,  practical,  and  amiable 
life  of  social,  intelligent,  and  affectionate  men 
in  the  npper  ranks  of  society — such,  in  elrarti 
as  multitudes  may  be  seen  living  every  day 
in  this  country — for  the  picture  is  eirtirely 
English— and  thongh  not  perhaps  in  lh» 
ehoiCe  of  every  one,  yet  open  to  the  jndtf« 
ment,  and  familiar  to  the  sympathies,  of  afi. 
It  contains,  of  course,  no  story,  and  no  indi- 
vidual charactera.  It  is  properly  and  pecu«> 
liarly  contemplative — and  consists  in  a  series 
of  reflections  on  our  raysterioiis  nature  and 
condition  upon  earth,  and  on  the  marveUoos^ 
though  imnoticed  changes  which  the  or  linary 
course  of  our  existence  is  continually  bringiog 
about  in  our  being.  Its  nmrkii^  peculiarity 
in  this  respect  is,  that  it  is- free  troni  the  leasl 
alloy  of  acrimony  or  harsh  jnd^ent,  and 
dais  not  at  all  indeed  in  any  species  of  satiri* 
cat  or  sarcastic  remark.  The  poet  looks  hen 
on'noan,  and  teaches  us  to  look,  on  him,  net 
merely  with  kyve,  but  with  reverence ;  and^ 
9L  sort  of  OQOsideBate  .^tj  tor  tk* 


.  «liortae«  of  Ids  Imvy  litlle  ««rMr,  aad  the 

diflappointmentii  and  weaknesses  by  which  it 
is  bieset,  with  a  gennine  admiration  of  the 
l^reat  capacities  he  unfolds,  and  the  high  des- 
tiny to  which  he  seems  to  oe  reserved,  works 
out  a  very  beautii'ul  and  engaging  picture, 
both  of  the  affections  by  which  Life  is  en- 
deared; the  trials  to  which  it  is  exposed,  and 
the  pure  and  peaeefol  enjoyments  with  which 
it  may  often  be  filled. 

This,  after  all,  we  believe,  is  the  tone  of 
true  wisdom  and  true  virtue — and  that  to 
which  all  sood  natures  draw  nearer,  as  they 
approach  the  close  of  life,  and  come  to  act 
less,  and  to  know  aiKi  to  meditate  more,  on 
the  varying  and  crowded  scene  of  hrnnan  ex- 
istence.— When  the  inordinate  hopes  c^  early 
youth,  which  provoke  their  own  disappoint- 
ment, have  been  sobered  down  by  longer  ex- 
perience and  more  extended  views— when  the 
keen  contentions,  and  eager  rivalries,  which 
employed  our  jriper  age.  lAve  expired  or  been 
abandoned — ^whien  we  have  seen^  ^'ear  after 
yean  the  objects  ef  our  fieroest  hostility,  and  of 
our  loudest  affections,  lie  down  toother  in  the 
hallowed  peace  of  the  grave — ^when  ordinary 
pleasures  and  amusements  begin  to  be  insipid, 
ftnd  the  gay  derision  which  seasoned  them  to 
appear  £t  and  importunate — ^wben  we  reflect 
Mw  often  we  have  mourned  and  been  com- 
forted— ^what  opposite  opinions  we  have  suc- 
cessively maintamed  and  abandoned — to  what 
inconsistent  habits  we  have  gradually  been 
formed — and  how  frequently  the  objects  of 
oar  pride  have  proved  the  sources  of  our 
shame !  we  are  naturally  led  to  recur  to  the 
careless  days  of  our  childhood,  and  from  that 
distant  starting  place,  to  retrace  the  whole 
of  our  career,  and  that  of  our  contemporaries, 
with  feelings  of  far  greater  humility  and  indul- 
gonce  than  those  by  which  it  baa  been  actn- 
atly  accompanied : — ^to  think  all  vain  but  af- 
foction  and  honour — the  simplest  and  cheap- 
oet  pleasures  the  truest  and  most  precious— 
and  goneiosity  of  sentiment  the  only  mental 
superiority  wnich  ought  either  to  be  wished 
for  or  admired. 

We  are  aware  that  we  have  said  ''some- 
Ihinff  too  much  of  this ;"  and  that  our  readers 
\fouId  probably  have  been  more  edified,  as 
well  as  more  delighted,  by  Mr.  Rogern'  text, 
than  with  oar  preachment  upon  it.  But  we 
were  anxious  to  convey  to  them  our  sense  of 
^  spirit  in  which  this  poem  is  written  ;-^-«nd 
oonceive,  indeed,  that  what  we  have  now 
said  falls  more  strictly  within  the  line  of  our 
critical  duty,  than  our  general  remarks  can. 
always  be  said  to  do;— ^because  the  true 
character  and  poetical  effect  of  the  work 
jocms,  in-  this  instance,  to  depend  much  more 
dn  its  moml  expression,  than  on.  any  of  its 
merely  literary  qualities. 

The  author,  perhaps,  may  not  think  it  any 
dompHment  to  be  thus  fold,  that  his  verses 
sre  likely  to  be  greater  favourites  with  the 
eld  than  with  the  young; — and  yet  it  is  no 
•audi  compliment,  we  think,  to  say,  that  they 
ive  likely  to  be  more  fevourites  with  hia 
leadeis  etviyyeav  they  live :-— And  it  ia  at 
''*'  ^viiikta  tme^  whether  it  be  a  GempUmeiit 


or  not,  tbHaa  feaoemof  dlragpM^if.dMgf  mt^ 

any  way  worth  pleaaiag,  have  little  mmnmem 
and  occasiooal  visitations  of  those  tnrtaa  wfiWii 
longer  experience  only  renders  more  Cstniliar, 
so  no  woilcs  ever  sink  so  deep  into  amiiablo 
minds,  or  recur  so  often  to  their  reniein- 
brance,  as  those  which  embody  simple,    and 
solemn,  and  reoenciling  truths,  in  emphatic 
and  elegant  language— and  anticinate|  as  it 
were,  and  bring  out  with  effect,  tnose  sala- 
tary  lessons  which  it  seems  to  be  the  great 
end  of  our  life  to  inculcate.    The  piciurea 
of  violent   passion  and  terrible  emotion  — 
the  breathing  characters,  the  splendid   im« 
agery  and  bewitching  fancy  of  Shakespeare 
himself,  are  less  frequent!;^  recaTled,   than 
those  great  moral  aphorisms  in  which  he  has 
so  often 

Told  us  the  fashion  of  our  own  estate 
The  secrets  of  our  bosoms — 

and,  in  spite  of  all  that  may  be  said  by  grave 
persons,  of  the  frivolousness  of  poetry,  and  of 
Its  admirers,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  most 
memorable,  and  the  most  generally  admired 
of  all  its  productions,  are  those  which  are 
chiefly  recommended  hy  their  deep  practical 
wisdom;  and  their  coincidence  with  those 
salutary  imitations  with  which  nature  herself 
seems  to  furnish  us  from  the  passing  scenes 
of  our  existence. 

The  literary  character  of  the  work  is  akin 
to  its  moral  character  ]  and  the  diction  is  as 
soft,  elegant,  and  simple,  as  the  sentiments 
are  generous  and  true.  The  whole  piece, 
indeed,  is  throughout  in  admirable  keeping; 
and  its  beauties,  though  of  a  delicate,  rather 
than  an  obtrusive  character,  set  off  each  other 
to  an  attentive  observer,  oy  the  skill  with 
which  they  are  harmonised,  and  the  sweet- 
ness with  which  they  shde  into  eadi  other. 
The  outline,  peihaps,  is  often  mthsr  timidly 
drawn,  and  there  is  an  occasional  want  ot 
force  and  brilliancy  in  the  colouring;  whidk 
we  are  rather  inclined  to  ascribe  to  the  refined 
and  somewhat  fastidious  taste  of  the  artist, 
than  to  any  defect  of  skill  or  of  power.  We 
have  none  of  the  broad  and  blazing  tinteof 
Scott — nor  the  startling  contrasts  of  B\TQn— 
nor  the  anxious  and  endlessly  repeatea  tenok 
of'  Southey-— but  something  which  cones 
much  nearer  to  the  soft  and  tender  manner 
of  Campbell ;  with  still  more  reserve  and  caifr> 
tion,  perhaps,  and  more  frequent  sacrifices 
of  strong  and  popular  effect,  to  an  abhorrence 
of  glaring  beauties,  and  a  disdain  of  vulgar 
resources. 

The  work  opens  with  a  sort  of  epitome  of 
its  subject— and  presents  us  with  a  brief  ab- 
stract of  man's  (or  at  least  Gentleman's)  life, 
as  maiked  by  the  four  mat  eras  of— his  hatk 
— his  coming  of  age— his  marriage— 4nd  his 
death.  This  comprehensive  picture,  with  ill 
four  compartments,  is  comprised  in  lees  ikut 
thirty  lines.— We  give  the  two  latter  semti 
only. 

"And  soon  again  shall  music  swell  rhe  hretn; 
Soon,  iasttine  forth,  shall  glitter  ihroagh  the  treea 
Vestures  of  nuptial  white:  and  hymns  be  sungr. 
And  vwieis  scstter'd  rooDd ;  aai  oki^aad  y  ;Mf, 


wQKssrwKmmt  UFK. 


WMIet  ter  dark  «fei  dccliuHig»  by  hii  aide 
Moves  in  her  virgin- veil  the  gentle  Bride. 

"  And  onee,  am !  mw  in  a  diaiMit  boor, 
Another  vowe  shall  come  firom  yonder  tower ! 
When  in  dim  chambers  long  black  weeds  are  eeen. 
And  weepings  heard,  whose  enJy  joy  had  been; 
VHnca  bv  Mo  chiMren  borne,  and  from  bisdoor 
Slowly  dflfMning  to  return  no  more. 
He  resie  in  holy  eariii,  w«ih  iheai  that  went  befiorn ! 

*'  And  sueh  m  H«man  Life  I    So  gliding  on, 
I^  gKtnmers  like  a  meteor,  and  is  gone !  * '— pp*  8^*10. 

After  some  general  and  very  striking  r&- 
flectloott  upon  tEe  perpetual  but  unperceived 
gndationa  by  which  this  mysterious  bein^  is 
carried  through  all  the  fltage«  of  its  fleeting 
existence,  the  picture  is  resumed  and  expand- 
ed with  more  touching  and  diacriminatiog 
details.  Infancy,  for  example,  is  thus  finely 
delineated : — 

^'The  bo«r  arrives,  the  moment  wish*d  and 
fcar'd ; 
The  child  is  born,  by  many  a  pang  endeared. 
And  now  ihe  mother's  car  has  caught  hia  cry  ; 
Oh  grant  the  cherub  to  her  asking  eve  ! 
He  comen ! — she  clasps  Inm.  To  her  bosom  press* d, 
He  drinks  the  balni  of  life,  and  drops  io  rest. 

**  fler  by  her  smile  how  soon  the  stranger  knows ; 
How  soon,  by  his,  the  glad  discovery  shows! 
As  to  her  tips  she  lifts  tne  lovely  boy, 
what  answering  looks  of  sympathy  and  joy ! 
fie  walks,  he  speaks.    In  many  a  broken  word 
His  wants,  his  wishes,  and  his  j^riefs  are  heard. 
And  ever,  ever  to  her  lap  be  flies. 
When  rosy  Sleep  comes  on  with  sweet  surprise. 
Lock*d  in  her  arms,  his  arms  across  her  flung 
(That  name  most  dear  for  ever  on  his  tongue), 
As  with  soft  accents  round  her  neck  he  clings, 
And,  cheek  to  cheek,  her  lulling  sons  she  sings, 
How  blest  to  feel  the  beatings  of  his  heart. 
Breathe  bis  sweet  breath,  and  kiss  for  kiss  impatt ; 
Watch  o'er  his  8luml)ers  like  the  brooding  dove, 
And,  if  Ae  can,  exhaust  a  mother^s  love  !*' 

pp.  19,  20. 

Tim  is  porsued  m  the  same  strain  of  ten* 
4eraes0  and  beauty  through  all  its  most  in- 
teresting; bearings ; — and  then  we  jpass  to  the 
bolder  kindlings  and  loftier  aspirations  of 
Youth. 

'.  "Then  is  ibe  Age  of  Admiralion— then 
Gods  walks  the  earth,  or  beings  more  than  men ! 
Ha !  then  eome  thronging  many  a  wild  desiie. 
And  hi^  imojgininge  ami  thoughts  of  lire  \ 
Th&n  Irom  within  a  vowe  exclaims  *  Aspirt  V 
Ptentoma,  that  upward  point,  before  him  pass. 
As  in  the  Cave  athwart  the  Wisard*e  glaes,"  d&c» 

p.  24. 

We  out  short  this  tablature,  however,  as 
well  as  the  spirited  sketches  of  impetuous 
oourage  and  devoted  love  that  belong  to  the 
same  period,  to  ooroe  to  the  joys  and  duties 
of  matarer  lire ;  which,  we  think,  are  described 
with  still  more  touching  and  characteristic 
beauties.  The  Youth  passes  into  this  more 
tranquil  and  responsible  state,  of  course,  by 
Marriage ;  and  we  have  great  satisfaction  in 
recorrin|;,  with  our  uxorious  poet,  to  his  rep- 
resentatiou  of  that  engaging  ceremony,  upon 
which  his  thoughts  seem  to  dwell  with  so 
couch  fondness  and  complacency. 

**  Then  are  they  blest  indeed !  and  swift  the  hours 
Till  her  young  Sisters  wreathe  her  hair  in  flowers, 
Kindlinc  her  beauty — while,  unseen,  the  least 
Twiidica  her  robe,  then  runs  behind  the  i«st. 


Know  to  horhMll  dwt  wil  fioi  be     ._  _ 
1'hen  before  AH  iSey  sund !  The  bely  vow 
And  fi^g  of  gold,  no  fond  illusieiis  now. 
Bind  her  as  his  2    Across  the  thrashold  led, 
And  ev'ry  tear  kias*d  off  as  soon  as  shed. 
His  house  she  enien ;  there  to  be  a  l^ht 
Shining  within,  when  all  wiihoat  is  night ! 
A  giianiian*angel  o'er  his  life  piesiding,  * 
Doubling  his  pksasHres,  and  hia  cares  aividiiig ! 
How  oftlier  eyes  read  hia ;  her  gentle  mind. 
To  all  his  wishes,  all  hia  thooghls  belin'd ; 
Si  ill  subieot*-even  on  the  wateh  to  honow 
Mirth  ot  his  mirth,  and  sorrow  of  hia  sorrow.'* 

Beautiful  as  this  is,  we  think  it  much  infe- 
rior to  what  follows;  when  Parental  affectioa 
comes  to  complete  the  pictuw  of  Gtuuiubijl 
bliss. 

"And  laaghing  eyes  and  lauohifig  voioea  fill 
Their  halls  with  gUdoess-    one,  when  all  are  still* 
Cornea  and  undraws  the  curtain  as  ihey  lie 
In  sleep,  how  beautiful !  He,  when  the  sky 
Glesfna,  and  the  wood  sends  up  iie  harmony. 
When,  gathering  round  his  bee,  they  climb  toshsM 
His  kisoee,  and  with  gentle  violence  there 
Break  in  upon  a  dream  not  half  soiiur. 
Up  to  the  hill  top  leads  their  little  ieet ; 
Or  by  the  forest-lodge ;  pfMrcbanoe  to  meet 
l*he  stsg-herd  on  its  march,  perchance  to  hear 
The  otter  rustling  in  the  sedgy  mere ; 
Or  to  the  echo  near  ibe  Abto's  tree. 
That  gave  him  back  hia  words  of  pleasantry'— 
When  the  House  stood,  no  merrier  man  than  hi  I  > 
And,  aa  they  wander  with  a  keen  delight, 
If  but  a  leveret  catch  their  quicker  siglit 
Down  a  green  alley,  or  a  squirrel  then 
CUmb  the  gnarled  oak,  and  look  and  climb  again* 
If  but  a  moth  flit  by,  an'acorn  fall. 
He  lama  their  thoughta  to  Him  who  made  ihem  aXL^f 

pp.  34—36, 
**  But  Man  ie  bora  to  suffer.    On  the  door 
Sickness  has  set  her  mark ;  and  now  no  more 
Laughter  within  we  hear,  or  wood-notes  wild 
As  of  a  mother  singing  to  her  child. 
Afl  now  in  anguish  from  that  room  retire. 
Where  a  yovng  cheek  glows  with  consuming  ftni 
And  innocence  breathes  oontagion  1-— all  but  one* 
But  ahe  who  gave  it  birth  ! — From  her  alone 
The  medicine*ciip  is  taken/   Tbroash  the  night,'  * 
And  through  the  day,  that  with  ita  dreary  li^t 
Comes  annegarded,  she  site  silent  by. 
Watching  the  changee  with  her  ansioiie  tj9 1 
While  they  without,  listening  below,  above, 
(Who  bat  in  sorrow  know  how  much  they  kyvel) 
From  every  little  noise  catch  hope  and  fear, 
Exchanging  still,  still  as  they  turn  to  hear. 
Whispers  and  sighs,  and  smilea  all  tenderness ! 
That  would  ia  vain  the  starting  tear  re|»es8." 

pp.  36,  99. 

The  scene,  however^  is  not  always  purely 
domestic — though  all  its  lastine  enjoy mentt 
are  of  that  oricin,  and  look  back  to  tmit  con- 
summation. His  country  requires  the  arm  d 
a  free  man !  and  home  and  alt  its  joys  miisi 
be  left,  for  the  patriot  battle.  The  san^inary 
and  tumultuous  part  is  slightly  touched ;  Birt 
the  return  is  ex(]ui8ite ;  nor  do  we  know,  any 
where,  any  verses  more  touching  and  full  i4 
heartfelt  beauty,  than  some  of  those  we  atfj 
about  to  extiact, 

"  He  goes,  and  Night  eomea  as  it  never  came ! 
With  shrit  ks  of  horror !— and  a  vault  of  flame ! 
Ami  lo !  when  morning  mocks  the  desolate, 
Red  runs  the  rivulet  by ;  and  at  the  gate 
Breathless  a  horse  without  his  rider  stands! 
But  hush  t  .  .  a  shout  from  the  victorious  band^ 
And  oh  the  smiles  and  tears !  a  sire  rastpr'd ! 
One  wears  his  behn— one  buckles  on  iiis  swor<' 
th 


Oni  lungii  the  wd)  WMi  1— itiM— »e>,  •*!  dl 
Spring  to  prefwra  the  mMier^B  festival ; 
while  She  bevt-lov'd,  lill  then  tbmken  nef«r, 
Clinsii  round  his  neck,  m  she  would  cling  for  ever ! 

"  Such  goMen  deeds  lead  on  to  golden  days, 
Pays  of  dainesiie  peace    by  bhn  who  plays 
On  the  great  stage  bow  oneveniful  ibooght ; 
Yel  with  i  thousand  busy  projcHsts  fraaglit« 
A  tliODsand  incidents  that  stir  the  mind 
*Vo  plessure,  such  as  leaves  no  sting  behind ! 
Such  as  the  heart  delights  in— and  records 
Within  bow  silently-Hn  more  thsn  words! 
A  Holydey-the  frugal  benqvei  spread 
On  the  fresli  herbage  near  the  fountain-head 
With  quips  and  cranks — what  time  thd  wood-iark 

there 
Scatters  her  loose  notes  on  the  sultry  air, 
y  hat  time  the  king-fisher  sits  perch'd  below, 
VMiere,  silver-bright,  the  water  lilies  blow  :— 
.  Wake— the  booths  whit'ning  the  viltage-green» 
Vhere  Punch  and  Scaranfouch  aloft  are  seen ; 
Mgn  beyond  sign  in  close  array  unfurl'd, 
'iciuring  at  large  the  wonders  of  the  world ; 
jid  fur  and  wide,  over  ibe  vicar's  pale, 
.iock  hoods  and  scarlet  crossing  hill  and  dale, 
All,  alt  abroad,  and  music  in  the  gale  :— 
A  Wedding>dance— a  dance  into  the  night ! 
On  the  barn-floor  when  maiden-feet  are  light ; 
When  the  young  bride  receives  (he  ptomia'd  dower, 
And  flowers  are  flung,  *  herself  a  fairer  flower  t'*^ 
A  morning- visit  to  tira  poor  man's  shed, 
r  W  ho  would  be  rich  while  One  was  wanting  bread  ?) 
When  all  are  emulous  to  bring  relief. 
And  tears  are  falling  fast— but  not  for  grief:— 
A*  Walk  in  Spring— Gr^tt^n,  like  those  with  thee, 
By  the  heath-side  (who  had  not  envied  me  f) 
when  the  sweet  limes,  so  full  of  bees  in  June, 
Led  us  to  meet  beneaih  their  boushs  at  noon  ; 
And  thou  didst  say  which  of  the  Great  and  Wise, 
Could  I  hey  but  hear  and  at  thy  bidding  rise, 
l*hou  wouldst  call  op  and  qoesdon."-"pp.  42—46. 

Other  esres  and  trials  and  triumphs  await 
him.  He  fights  the  good  fight  of  freedom  in 
the  senate,  as  he  had  done  before  in  the  field — 
and  with  greater  peril.  The  heavy  hand  of 
power  weighs  upon  him,  and  he  is  arraigned 
o£  crimes  against  the  State. 

**  Uke  Hampden  struggling  in  his  country's  cause. 
The  first,  the  foremost  to  obey  the  lawa, 
The  last  to  brook  oppression !     On  he  moves, 
CsrelesB  ofblamo  while  his  own  heart  approves. 
Careless  of  ruin^**  For  the  general  good 
"Els  not  the  first  time  I  shall  abed  mv  blood.'*) 
On  through  that  gate  misnamed,^  through  whieh 

before. 
Went  Sidney.  Ruaael,  Raleigh.  Cranroer,  More  t 
On  into  twilight  within  walls  of  stone, 
I'hen  to  the  place  of  trial ;  and  alone. 
Alone  befcre  his  judges  in  array 
Stands  for  his  life !  there,  on  that  awful  day, 
Counsel  of  frienda— all  human  help  denied— 
All  but  from  her  who  sits  the  pen  to  guide* 
Like  that  sweet  saint  who  sat  by  Russers  sidet 
Under  the  judgment-sejit  t-^But  guilty  men 
Triumph  not  diwaya.    To  his  hearth  again, 

«.  *  Traitnr'a  Gate,  in  the  Tower. 

t  We  know  of  nothing  at  once  so  pathetic  and  so 
sublime,  as  the  few  nimple  sentences  here  alluded 
to,  in  the  account  of  Lord  Russel's  trial. 

Lord  Bund.  May  I  have  aomebody  write  to  help 
my  memory  f 

Mr.  AUomev  GtntnU.  Yes,  a  Servant 

Lord  Chtef  JH9iice,  Anjr  of  your  Servants  shall 
assist  you  in  writing  any  thing  you  plesse  for  ynu. 

Lord  Ru9$eL  My  Wife  is  here,  my  Lord,  to  do  It  f 
—When  we  rerollect  who  Russel  and  his  wife 
were,  and  uhnt  a  destiny  was  then  impending,  this 
one  trait  mtkes  the  bean  swell,  almost  to  bursting. 


A  gun  wMi  hurtiMf  to  Ms  hearth  SMlpr^ 
Lo,  in  the  aocaaiom'd  chair  and  at  the  board, 
Thrice  greeting  thoae  that  most  withdrav^ 

claim 
(The  humblest  servant  calling  by  his  i 
He  reads  thankagiving  in  the  eyes  of  all. 
All  met  as  at  a  holy  iestivsl ! 
—On  the  day  dettin'd  for  faia  funeral ! 
Ijo,  there  the  Friend,  who,  entering  where  ho  tey, 
Breaih'd  in  hia  droway  ear  *  Away,  away ! 
Take  thou  my  cloak— Nav,  atart  not,  but  obe|^   * 
Take  it  and  leave  me.'    And  the  bluabing  Maid, 
Who  through  thestreetsaa  tbiongh  adeaert  atray*d; 
And.  when  her  dear,  dear  Father  paaa'd  along. 
Would  not  be  held;  but,  burating through  the  throng. 
Halberd  and  baitle-axe— kiaaed  him  o^er  and  o'or  ; 
Then  turn'd  and  went— then  sought  him  aabefef*. 
Believing  ahe  ahould  aee  his  face  no  more !" 

pp.48— «>. 

What  follows  is  sacred  to  still  higher  re- 
membrances. 

*'  And  now  once  more  where  most  he  lov'd  t«»  be. 

In  his  own  fields — breathing  tranquillity — 

We  hail  him — ^not  less  happy.  Fox,  thanthes! 

Thee  at  St.  Anne's,  so  soon  of  Care  beguird. 

Playful,  sincere,  and  artless  as  a  child  ! 

l*hee,  who  wouldst  watch  a  bird's  nest  on  the  spray. 

Through  the  green  leaves  exploring,  day  by  day. 

How  oft  from  grove  to  grove,  from  seat  to  seat, 

With  thee  conversing  iu  ihy  lov'd  retreat, 

I  saw  the  aun  go  down ! — Ah,  then  'twas  thitie 

Ne'er  to  forget  some  volume  half  divine,      [skada 

Shakespeare^a  or  Dryden'a — thro'  the  chequered 

Borne  in  thy  hand  behind  thee  as  we  stray'd  ; 

And  where  we  sate  (and  many  a  halt  we  made) 

To  read  there  with  a  fervour  all  thy  own, 

And  in  thy  grand  and  melancholy  tone, 

Some  pplendtd  passage  not  to  thee  unknown. 

Fit  theme  for  long  discourse. — Thy  bell  has  toll'd ! 

— But  in  thy  place  among  us  we  behold 

One  that  resembles  thee/' — pp.  52,  53* 

The  scene  of  closing  Age  is  not  lessbeantifo! 
and  attractive — nor  less  true  and  exemplary. 

"  'Tis  the  sixth  hour. 
The  village^elock  strikes  from  the  distant  tower. 
The  ploughman  leavea  the  field ;  the  traveller  b 
And  to  the  inn  apurs  forward.     Nature  wears 
Her  sweetest  smile :  the  dav-stnr  in  the  west 
Yet  hovering,  and  the  ihistlo's  down  at  resu 

'*  And  such,  his  labour  done,  the  calm  He  knows, 
Whose  footsteps  we  have  foUow'd.    Round  him 

glowa 
.\n  atmosphere  that  brightens  to  the  Isst ; 
The  light,  that  ahinea,  roflecied  from  the  fast, 
— And  from  the  Future  too  ?  Active  in  Thougkl 
Among  old  books,  old  friends ;  and  not  wnao^^ 
Bv  the  wise  stranger.    In  hia  momrng-hoan. 
When  gentle  airs  siir  the  fresh- blowing  flowera> 
He  muses,  turning  up  the  idle  weed ; 
Or  prunes  or  grafts,  or  in  the  yellow  mead 
Watches  his  bees  at  htving-time ;  and  now, 
The  ladder  reattng  on  the  orchard-bou^h. 
Culls  the  deliciooa  fruit  that  Iwnga  in  air. 
The  purple  plum,  green  fig,  or  golden  pear, 
Mid  aparkUng  eyea,  and  hands  uplifted  there. 

**  At  night,  when  all,  aasembKn^  roond  lbs  tin, 
Closer  and  closer  draw  till  they  retire, 
A  tale  la  told  of  India  or  Japan, 
Of  merchants  from  Golcond  or  Asiracan, 
What  time  wild  Nature  revell'd  unrestrainM, 
And  Sinbnd  voya^'d  and  the  CaHphs  reign'd  ;-^ 
Of  some  Norwegisn,  while  the  icy  gale 
Rings  in  the  ahroada  and  beaia  the  iron  adl. 
Among  I  he  snowy  Alps  of  Polar  seaa 
Immoveable — for  ever  there  to  freese ! 
Or  some  great  Caravan,  from  well  to  well 
Wiiiduig  as  darkness  on  the  desert  fell,*'  ftc^ 
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'*  ^^e  hat  DOW 

Bik  dp'd  with  its  signet  that  ingenuouB  brow ; 
Aftdt  'mid  his  old  hereditary  trees, 
Trees  he  has  cliinbM  so  oft,  he  sits  and  sees 
llis  ehildrea^s  children  pi&ying  round  bis  knees  t 
Envying  no  more  the  young  their  eneigies 
Than  ibey  an  (ltd  man  when  his  words  are  wise ; 
His  a  delight  how  pure  .  .  .  without  alloy ; 
SU9IRf  .^  ^^  acrength,  rejoicing  in  their  joy ! 

"  Now  in  their  turn  aasistine,  they  repay 
The  anxious  cares  of  many  and  many  a  day : 
And  now  by  thoae  he  lovea  reli^vM,  restored, 
His  very  wants  and  weaknesses  afford 
A  feeling  of  enjoyment.    In  his  walks, 
Leaning  on  them,  how  oft  he  stops  and  talks. 
While  thev  look  up!  1'heir  questions^  their  replies. 
Fresh  88  the  welling  waters,  ronnd  him  rise, 
Giaddemng  his  spirit."— pp.  53—61. 

We  have  dwelt  too  long;  perhajpe,  oo  a 
work  more  calculated  to  make  a  lanling,  than 
a  strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  its  readers 
— and  not.  perhaps,  very  well  calculated  for 
being  read  at  all  in  the  pages  of  a  Miscel- 
laneous Journal.  We  have  gratified  ourselves, 
however,  in  again  going  over  it ;  and  hope  we 
have  not  much  wearied  our  readers.  It  is 
followed  by  a  very  striking  copy  of  verses 
written  at  Fsestum  in  1816 — ana  more  char- 
acteristic of  that  singular  and  most  striking 
gcene,  than  any  thing  we  have  ever  read,  in 
prose  or  verse,  on  the  subject.  The  ruins  of 
Westum,  as  tney  are  somewhat  improperly 
called,  consist  of  three  vast  and  ma«<ive 
Temples,  of  the  most  rich  and  magnificent 
architecture;  which  are  not  ruined  at  all, 
but  as  entire  as  on  the  day  when  they  were 
built,  while  there  is  not  a  vestige  left  of  the 
city  to  which  they  belonged !  They  stand  in  a 
desert  and  uninhabited  plain,  which  stretches 
for  many  miles  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains 
— and,  after  the  subversion  of  the  Roman 
greatness,  had  fallen  into  such  complete  obli- 
vion, that  for  nearl]^  nine  hundred  years  they 
bad  never  been  visited  or  heard  of  by  any  in- 
telligent person,  till  they  were  accidentally 
discovered  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. — ^The  whole  district  in  which  they  are 
situated^  though  once  the  most  fertile  and 
flourishing  part  of  the  Tyrrhene  shore,  has 
been  almost  completely  depopulated  by  the 
Mal'aria ;  and  is  now,  m  every  sense  of  the 
word^  a  vast  and  dreary  desert.  The  follow- 
ing lines  seem  to  us  to  tell  all  that  need  be 
told,  and  to  express  all  that  can.  be  felt  of  a 
ioene  et  strange  and  so  mournful. 


'*  They  stand  between  the  mcfiintsiiis  and  the  sea; 
Awful  memorials — but  of  whom  we  know  not  t 
The  seaman,  passing,  ffazes  from  the  deck. 
The  bufialo-driver,  in  bis  shaggy  cloak, 
Points  to  the  work  of  magic,  and  moves  on. 
Time  was  they  stood  along  the  crowded  atreet, 
Temples  of  Gods !  and  on  their  ample  steps 
What  vsrious  habits,  various  tongues  bes^t 
The  brazen  gates,  for  prayer  and  sacrifice ! 

**  How  many  centuries  did  the  sun  go  round 
From  Mount  Alburnus  to  the  Tyrrliene  sea, 
While,  by  some  apell  rendered  invisible. 
Or,  if  approached,  approached  by  him  alone 
Who  saw  as  though  he  saw  not,  they  remained 
As  in  the  darkness  of  a  sepulchre, 
Waiting  the  appointed  time !  AH,  all  within 
Proclaims  that  Nature  had  resuro*d  her  right, 
And  taken  to  herself  what  man  renounc'd ;  . 
No  cornice,  tric[lypb,  or  worn  abacus, 
But  with  (hick  ivy  hung  or  branching  fern, 
Their  iron-brown  o'ersprend  with  brighiesl  verdure? 

*'  From  my  youth  upwar/i  have  1  longed  to  trcaJ 
This  classic  ground. — And  am  I  here  at  last  f 
Wandering  at  will  through  the  long  portiooee* 
And  catching,  as  through  some  majestic  grove* 
Now  the  blue  ocean,  and  now,  chaos-like. 
Mountains  and  mountain-gulphs !  and,  half-way  up^ 
Towns  liko  the  living  rock  from  which  they  grew  f 
A  ck>udy  region,  black  and  desolate, 
Where  once  a  alave  withstood  a  world  in  anns. 

"  '^I'he  air  is  sweet  with  violets,  ruuniug  wil4 
Mid  broken  sculptures  and  fallen  capitals! 
Sweet  as  when  T ully,  writing  down  his  thoughts, 
SaiPd  8k)wly  by,  two  thousand  years  sgo, 
For  Athens:  when  a  ship,  if  north-east  winds 
Blew  from  the  PsBStan  gardens,  ahck'd  her  course. 
The  birds  are  hush'd  awhile ;  and  nothins  sties* 
Save  the  shrilUvoic'd  cigala  fliiiing  round 
On  the  rough  pediment  to  sit  and  sing  ; 
Or  the  green  lizard  rustling  through  the  grass, 
And  up  the  fluted  shaft,  with  short  quick  motion, 
To  vanish  in  the  chinks  that  Time  has  made ! 

**  In  such  sn  hour  as  this,  the  snn*s  broad  disk 
Seen  at  his  setting,  and  a  flood  of  light 
Filling  the  courts  of  these  old  sanctuaries^ 
(Gigantic  shadows,  broken  and  confused, 
Across  the  innumerable  columns  flung) 
Tn  such  an  hour  became,  who  saw  ond  told, 
Led  by  the  mightjr  Genius  of  the  Place  * 
Walls  of  some  capital  city  flrst  apoear*d. 
Half  raz'd,  half  sunk,  or  8catter*a  as  in  scorn ; 
— And  what  within  them  t  what  but  in  the  midst 
Thf'ce  1'hree,  in  more  than  their  original  grandeur. 
And.  round  about,  no  ftione  upon  another! 
As  if  the  spoiler  had  fallen  back  in  fear. 
And,  turning,  left  them  to  tlie  elements." 

The  Yolnme  enda  with  a  little  balkd^  eoU« 
tied  "The  Bov of  Egremond" — which  i8  weft 
enough  for  a  (iakish  ditty,  but  not  (juite  wor* 
thy  (n  the  place  in  which  we  meet  it. 


(itinc,  1813.) 
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This  is  the  best  we  think,  and  the  most 
powerful  of  all  Mr.  Southey's  poems.  It 
abounds  with  lofty  sentimeuts,  and  magnifi- 
eent  imagery;  and  contains  more  rich  and 
oomprehensive  deacriptiona-— more  beautiful 
pictures  of  pure  affection — and  more  im- 
pressiTO  representations  of  mental  agony  and 
exultation  than  we  have  often  met  with  in 
Ibe  compass  of  a  single  volume. 

A  work,  of  which  all  this  can  be  said  with 
justice,  cannot  be  without  great  merit ',  and 
ought  not,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  be  without 
neat  popularity.  Justice,  however,  has  some- 
liing  more  to  say  of  it :  and  we  are  not  quite 
sure  either  that  it  will  be  very  popular,  or  that 
it  deserves  to  be  so.  It  is  too  monotonous — 
too  wordy — and  too  unifonnly  stately,  tragical, 
and  empnatic.  Above  all,  it  is  now  and  then 
a  little  absurd — and  pretty  frequently  not  a 
little  affected. 

.  The  author  is  a  poet  undoubtedly :  but  not 
of  the  highest  order.  There  is  rather  more 
of  rhetoric  than  of  inspiration  about  him — 
and  we  have  oftener  to  admire  his  taste  and 
industry  in  borrowing  and  adorning,  than  the 
boldness  or  felicity  of  his  inventions.  He 
hat  indisputably  a  great  gift  of  amplifying 
and  ezaltmg;  but  uses  it.  we  must  say,  rather 
nnmercifulty.  He  is  never  plain,  concise,  or 
unaffectedly  simple,  and  is  so  much  bent  upon 
making  the  most  of  every  thing,  that  he  is 
perpetually  overdoing.  His  sentiments  and 
situations  are,  of  course,  sometimes  ordinary 
enough ;  but  the  tone  of  emphasis  and  pre- 
tension is  never  for  a  moment  relaxed ;  and 
the  most  trivial  occurrences,  and  fantastical 
distresses,  are  commemorated  with  the  same 
vehemenoe  and  exa^;emtion  of  manner,  as 
the  most  startling  incidents,  or  the  deepest 
and  most  heart-rending  disasters.  This  want 
of  relief  and  variety  is  sufficiently  painful  of 


*  I  havo,  in  my  time,  said  petulant  and  provo- 
king things  of  Mr.  Southey  : — ^and  such  as  I  would 
not  say  now.  But  I  am  not  coneciona  thai  I  was 
over  unfair  to  his  Poetry :  and  if  I  have  noted 
what  I  thought  its  faults,  in  too  arrofrant  and  de- 
naive  a  spirit,  I  think  I  have  never  failed  to  give 
hearty  and  cordial  praise  to  its  beauties  —  and 
cenerally  dwelt  mucn  more  largely  on  the  latter 
Inan  the  farmer.  Few  things,  at  all  events,  would 
now  grieve  me  more,  than  to  think  I  might  cpve 
piin  to  his  many  friends  and  admirers,  by  repnnt- 
mg,  so  soon  after  his  death,  an^  thing  which  misht 
appear  derogatory  either  to  his  character  or  nis 
genius;  and  therefore,  though  I  cannot  say  that  I 
oave  substantially  changed  any  of  the  opinions  I 
tave  formerly  expressed  as  to  his  writings,  I  only 


in  this  publication  my  review  of  his  last 
considerable  poem :  which  may  be  taken  as  con- 
veying my  matured  opinion  of  his  merits— and  will 
te  felt,  I  trust,  to  have  done  no  scanty  or  unwilling 
instice  to  his  great  and  peculiar  powers. 


itself  in  a  work  of  such  length ;  but  its  w<»^ 
effect  is,  that  it  gives  an  air  of  falsetto  and 
pretension  to  the  whole  strain  of  the  compo- 
sition, and  makes  us  suspect  the  author  of 
imposture  and  affectation,  even  when  he  has 
good  enough  cause  for  ms  agonies  and  np« 
tures. 

How  is  it  possible,  Indeed,  to  commit  our 
sympathies,  without  distrust,  to  the  hands  of 
a  wnter,  who,  after  painting  with  infinite  force' 
the  anguish  of  soul  which  pursued  the  fallen 
Roderick  into  the  retreat  to  which  his  crimes 
had  driven  him,  proceeds  with  redonbled 
emphasis  to  assure  us,  that  neither  his  re- 
morse nor  his  downfal  were  half  so  intolera- 
ble to  him,  as  the  shocking  tameness  of  the  sea 
birds  who  flew  round  about  him  in  that  utter 
solitude !  and  were  sometimes  so  familiar  aa 
to  brush  his  cheek  with  their  wings  1 

'^  For  bis  lost  crswa 
And  sceptre  never  had  be  fell  a  thought 
Of  pain:  Repentance  had  no  pangs  to  spare 
For  trifles  such  as  these.    I'hc  loss  of  these 
Was  a  cheap  penalty : . .  that  he  had  fallen 
Down  to  the  lowest  depth  of  wretchedness, 
His  hope  and  consolation.    But  to  lose 
His  human  station  in  the  scale  of  things, . . 
To  9ee  hnite  Nature  scorn  Aim,  and  renounce 
lis  homage  to  tke  human  form  divine  f .  • 
Had  then  almighty  vengeance  thus  reveal'd 
His  punishment,  and  was  he  fallen  indeed* 
Below  fallen  man, .  .  below  redemption's  r^ch, .  • 
Made  lower  than  the  beasts  t" — p.  17. 

This,  if  we  were  in  bad  humour,  we  should 
be  tempted  to  say^  was  little  better  than  drivel* 
ling ; — and  certainly  the  folly  of  it  is  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  tone  of  intense  solemnity 
in  which  it  is  conveyed :  But  the  worst  fault 
by  far,  and  the  most  injurious  to  the  effect  of 
the  author's  greatest  beauties,  is  the  extreme 
diffuseness  and  verbositv  of  his  style,  and  his 
unrelenting  anxiety  to  leave  nothing  to  the 
fancy,  the  feeling,  or  even  the  plain  under- 
standing of  his  readers — ^but  to  have  every 
thing  set  down^  and  impressed  and  hammered 
into  them,  which  it  may  any  how  conduce  to 
his  glory  tnat  they  should  comprehend.  There 
never  was  any  author,  we  are  persuaded,  who 
had  so  great  a  distrust  of  bis  readers'  capa- 
city, or  such  an  unwillin^ess  to  leave  any 
opportunity  of  shining  unimproved ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, we  rather  think  there  is  no  author, 
who,  with  the  same  talents  and  attainmentSy 
has.  been  so  generally  thought  tedious-~or 
acquired,  on  the  whole,  a  popularity  so  iu* 
ferior  to  nis  real  deservincs.  On  the  present 
occasion,  we  have  already  said,  his  deserv* 
ings  appear  to  us  unusually  great,  and  ha 
faults  Jess  than  commonly  conspicuous.  But 
though  there  is  less  childiEhness  and  trifling 
in  this,  than  in  any  of  his  other  production^ 
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tiere  Is  Btfll,  we  are  afraid,  enrni^  of  tedkms- 
11608  and  affected  energy,  rery  materially  to 
obetrnct  the  popfolarity  which  the  force,  and 
the  tendemefle  and  beanty  of  its  better  parts, 
mij^t  have  otherwise  commanded. 

There  is  one  blemish,  however,  which  we 
think  pecaliar  to  the  work  before  us;  and 
that  is,  the  outrageously  religious,  or  rather 
fitnatical,  tone  which  pervades  its  whole 
structure ', — ^the  excessive  horror  and  abuse 
with  which  the  Mahometans  are  unifonnly 
spoken  of  on  account  of  their  religion  alone ; 
and  the  offensive  frequency  and  familiarity 
with  which  the  name  and  the  sufferings  of 
bur  Sftviour  are  referred  to  at  every  turn  of 
the  story.  The  spirit  which  is  here  evinced 
towards  the  Moors,  not  only  by  their  valiant 
opponents,  but  by  tne  author  when  speaking 
in  his  own  person,  is  neither  that  of  pious 
reprobation  nor  patriotic  hatred,  but  of  savage 
and  bigotted  persecution;  and  the  heroic 
ehamcter  and  heroic  deeds  of  his  greatest 
favourites  are  debased  and  poUuted  by  the 
paltry  superstitions,  and  sanguinary  fanati- 
cism, which  he  is  pleased  to  ascribe  to  them. 
This,  which  we  are  persuaded  would  be  re- 
volting in  a  nation  of  zealous  Catholics,  must 
be  stiil  more  distasteful,  we  think,  amone; 
sober  Protestants ;  while,  on  the  other  hano, 
the  constant  introduction  of  the  holiest  per- 
sons, and  most  solemn  rites  of  religion,  for 
the  purpose  of  hel]>ing  on  the  flagging  in- 
terest of  a  story  devised  for  amusement,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  give  scandal  and  ofifence  to  all 
persons  of  right  feeling  or  just  taste.  This 
remark  may  oe  thought  a  little  rigorous  by 
those  who  have  not  looked  into  the  work  to 
which  it  is  applied — ^For  they  can  have  no 
idea  of  the  extreme  freaaency,  and  palpable 
axtravagance.  of  the  allusions  and  invoca- 
tions to  whicn  we  have  referred. — One  poor 
woman,  for  example,  who  merely  appears  to 
gifve  alms  to  the  fallen  Roderick  m  the  season 
of  his  humiliation,  is  very  needlessly  made  to 
exekim,  as  she  offers  her  pittanoe, 

"  Christ  Jesufl,  for  bis  Mother*8  sake, 
Have  mercy  on  thee/* 

—and  soon  after,  the  King  himself,  when  he 
hears  one  of  hia  subjects  uttering  corses  on 
lits  mime,  is  pleased  to  say, 

*'  Oh,  for  the  love  of  Jesufc  curse  him  not ! 
O  brother,  do  nor  curse  ihat  sinful  soul, 
Which  Jesus  suiTer'd  on  the  cross  to  save !" 

Whereupon,  one  of  the  more  charitable  audi- 
tors rejoms. 

''Christ  bless  thee,   brother,  for  that  Christian 
speech!" 

r-and  so  the  talk  goes  on,  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  poem.  Now,  we  must  say  we 
S^k  this  both  indecent  and  ungraceful :  and 
look  upon  it  as  almost  as  exceptionaple  a 
way  of  increasing  the  solemnity  of  poetry,  as 
common  swearing  is  of  adding  to  the  energy 
of  discourse. 

•  We  are  not  (ptite  sure  whether  we  should 
reckon  his  choice  of  a  subject,  among  Mr. 
Suothey's  errors  on  the  present  occasion ; — 
bat  certainly  no  theme  cstild  well  have  been 
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•agisted,  more  ntteily  alien  to  afl  Knglisli 
prejudices,  traditions,  and  habits  of  poetical 
contemplation,  than  the  domestic  history  of 
the  last  Gothic  King  of  Spain, — a  history  ex* 
tiemely  remote  and  obscure  in  itself,  and 
treating  of  persons  and  places  and  events, 
with  w-hioh  no  visions  or  glories  are  assoeiatea 
in  English  imaginations.  The  subject,  how* 
ever,  was  selected,  we  suppose,  during  tiiat 
period  when  a  zeal  for  Spanish  liberty,  and  a 
Delief  in  Spanish  virtue,  spirit  and  talent,  were 
extremely  fashionable  in  this  country;  and 
before  <Mhe  universal  Spanish  people"  had 
made  themselves  the  objects  ol  mixed  con- 
tempt and  compassion^  by  rushing  prone  into 
the  Dasest  and  most  msulted  servitude  that 
was  ever  asserted  over  human  beings.  From 
this  degradation  we  do  not  thmk  they  will  be 
redeemed  by  all  the  heroic  acts  recorded  in 
this  poem, — the  interest  of  \i*hich,  we  sus- 
pect, will  be  considerably  lowered,  by  the  lata 
revolution  in  public  opinion,  as  to  tne  merits 
of  the  nation  to  whose  fortunes  it  relates.— 
After  all,  however,  we  think  it  must  be  allow* 
ed,  that  any  author  who  interests  us  in  hia 
story,  has  either  the  merit  of  choosing  a  good 
subject,  or  a  still  higher  merit; — and  Mr^ 
Southey,  in  our  opinion,  has  made  his  stor]^ 
very  interesting.  Nor  should  it  be  fotaotten, 
that  by  the  choice  which  he  has  made,  he  haa 
secured  immense  squadrons  of  Moors,  with 
their  Asiatic  goigeousness,  and  their  cymbals^ 
turbans,  and  Payntm  chivalry,  to  give  a  pie» 
tureeoue  effect  to  his  battles^ — and  bevies  of 
veilea  virgins  and  ladies  m  armour, — and 
hermits  and  bishops. — and  monntain  villageriL 
— and  torrents  and lorests^and  cork  trees  ana 
sierras,  to  remind  us  of  Don  Quixote. — and 
store  of  sonorous  names : — and  altogetner^  he 
mijgrht  have  chosen  worse  among  more  familiar 
objects. 

The  scheme  or  mere  outline  of  the  iable  is 
extremely  short  and  simple.  Roderick,  the 
valiant  and  generous  king  of  the  Goths,  being 
unhappily  married,  allows  his  affections  to 
wander  on  the  lovely  daughter  of  Count  Julian; 
and  is  so  far  overmastered  by  his  passion,  as^ 
in  a  moment  of  frenzy,  to  ofler  violence  to  her 
person.  Her  father,  in  revenge  of  this  emel 
wrong,  invites  the  Moors  to  seize  on  the  kin^ 
dom  of  the  guilty  monarch ; — and  a^nwiW 
their  faith,  guides  tliem  at  last  to  a  signal  and 
sanguinary  victory.  Roderick,  after  perform* 
ing  prodigies  of  valour,  in  a  seven-da]^s  fights- 
feels  at  length  that  Heaven  has  ordain^aM 
this  misery  as  the  penalty  of  his  offeaces : 
and,  overwhelmed  with  remorse  and  inwara 
>ny,  falls  from  his  battle  horse  in  the  .midst 
the  carnage :  Stripping  off  his  rich  armoar. 


he  then  puts  on  the  dress  of  a  dead  peasant; 
and,  pursued  by  reven^ful  furies,  rushea 
desperately  on  through  his  lost  and  desolated 
kingdom,  till  he  is  stopped  by  the  sea ;  on  tha 
rocky  and  lonely  shore  of  which  he  jpasset 
more  than  a  year  in  constant  agonies  of  peni* 
tence  and  humiliatiQn,-Hiill  he  is  roused  at 
length,  by  visions  and  impulses,  to  undertalu 
something  for  the  deliverance  of  his  suffering 
people.  Grief  and  abstinence  have  now  sO 
cbaoged  him,  thai  he  is  reoogniaed  by  no  oos « 
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aiid  being  uwoniaUy  b«li«red  to  hitya  fiilkii 
in  battle,  he  traverses  great  part  of  his  for- 
mer realm,  witaettsiiig  iimumeruble  scenes  of 
wretchedness  and  valour,  and  rousing,  by  his 
holy  adjurations,  all  the  generous  spirits  in 
Spain,  to  uni*e  against  the  invaders.  After  a 
Variety  of  trials  and  adventures,  he  at  last 
recovers  his  good  war  horse,  on  the  eve  of  a 
ffreat  battle  with  the  infidels;  and, bestriding 
him  in  his  penitential  robes,  rushes  furiously 
into  the  heart  of  the  fight,  where,  kindling 
with  the  scene  and  the  cause,  he  instinctively 
raises  his  ancient  war  cry,  as  he  deals  his 
resistless  blows  on  the  heads  of  the  mis- 
believers j  and  the  thrilling  words  of  "Rode- 
rick the  Groth!  Roderick  and  victory!"  re- 
sounding over  the  astonished  field,  are  taken 
up  by  his  inspired  followers,  and  animate 
them  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  enemy. 
At  the  close  of  the  day,  however,  when  the 
field  is  won,  the  battle  horse  is  found  without 
Its  rider !  and  the  sword  which  he  wielded 
lying  at  his  feet.  The  poem  closes  with  a 
brief  intimation,  that  it  was  not  known  till 
many  centuries  thereafter,  that  the  heroic 
penitent  had  a^in  sought  the  concealment  of 
a  remote  hermitage,  and  ended  his  days  in 
solitary  penances*  The  poem,  however,  both 
requires  and  deserves  a  more  particular  ana- 
lysis. 

The  first  book  or  canto  opens  with  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  invasion,  and  proceeds  to  the 
fatal  defeat  and  heart-struck  flight  of  Roderick. 
The  picture  of  the  first  descent  of  the  Moorish 
invaders,  i^  a  good  specimen  of  the  author's 
broader  and  more  impressive  manner.  He  is 
addxessing  the  rock  of  Gibraltar. 

*'  Thou  saw'at  the  dark  hluo  waters  flash  before 
Their  ominous  way,  and  whiten  round  their  keeb  ; 
Their  swarthy  myriads  dnrkoning  o'er  thy  sands. 
There,  on  the  hear h,  the  misbelievers  spread 
Their  banners,  flaunung  to  the  sun  and  breeze : 
Fair  shone  the  sun  u|>on  their  proud  arr^y. 
White  turbans,  gliit'ring  armour*  shields  engrail'd 
With  gold,  and  scymiiars  of  Syrian  steel; 
And  gently  did  the  breezes,  as  in  sport, 
Curl  their  long  flags  outrolling,  and  display 
The  blason'd  scrolls  of  blasphemy."— pp.  2,  3. 

Hie  agony  of  the  distracted  king,  as  he 
flies  in  vain  from  himself  through  his  lost  and 
rained  kingdom;  and  the  spectacle  which 
every  where  presented  itself  of  devastation 
and  terror,  ana  miserable  emigration,  are  r^ 
resented  with  great  force  of  colouring.  At 
the  end  of  the  seventh  day  of  that  solitary 
and  despairing  flight,  he  arrives  at  the  portal 
of  an  ancient  convent,  from  which  all  its  holy 
tenants  had  retired  on  the  approach  of  the 
Moor&  except  one  aged  priest,  who  had  staid 
to  decK  the  altar,  and  earn  his  crown  of  martyr- 
dom from  the  infidel  host.  By  him  Roderick 
is  found  grovelling  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and 
drowned  in  bitter  and  penitential  sorrows. — 
lie  leads  him  in  with  compassionate  soothings. 
and  supplicates  him  before  the  altar  to  be  oi 
eemfort,  and  to  trust  in  meroy.  The  result  is 
told  with  gi^at  feeling  and  admirable  efiect : 
and  lh«  worthy  father  weeps  and  watches  with 
his  penitent  through  the  night:  and  in  the 
imrnMig  /esolvea  to  forego  the  gkmesof  mar- 
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in  the  retreat  to  whicii  he  is  hastening, 
set  out  together,  and  fix  themselves  in  a  UU& 
rooky  bay,  opening  out  to  th^  lonely  toga  at 
the  Atlantic. 

**  Behind  them  was  the  desert,  ofT'ring  fruit 
And  water  for  their  need ;  on  either  side 
The  white  sand  sparkling  to  the  sun ;  in  front, 
Great  Ocean  with  its  ever  lasting  voice, 
As  in.  perpetual  jubilee*  proclaim'd 
The  wonders  of  the  Almighty,  filling  thus 
The  pauses  of  their  fervent  orisons. 
Where  better  could  the  wanderers  rest  than  here  ?*■ 

p.  14. 

The  Second  Book  begins  with  stating,  that 
Roderick  passed  twelve  months  in  penanof 
and  austenties,  in  this  romaiitic  retreat. — A| 
the  end  of  that  time,  his  ghostly  father  dies^ 
and  his  agonies  become  more  intolerable,  in 
the  utter  desolation  to  which  he  is  now  left^ 
The  author,  however,  is  here  a  little  unlnckv 
in  two  circumstances,  which  he  imagines aii4 
describes  at  great  length,  as  aggravating  his 
unspeakable  miser}' ;— one  is  the  tameness  of 
the  birds,— of  which  we  have  spoken  already 
— the  other  is  the  reflection  which  he  very 
innocently  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  lonely 
King,  that  all  the  trouble  he  has  taken  in  dig* 
ging  his  own  grave,  will  now  be  thrown  a«-ay| 
as  there  will  probably  be  nobody  to  stretdi 
him  out,  and  cover  him  decently  up  in  it ! — 
However  he  is  clearly  made  out  to  be  very 
miserable;  and  prays  for  death,  or  for  Um 
imposition  of  some  more  active  penance— 

—  •*  anything 
But  stillness,  and  this  dreadful  solitude  !'* 

At  length  he  is  visited,  in  his  sleepy  by  a 
vision  of  nis  tender  mother;  who  gives  turn 
her  blessing  in  a  gentle  voice,  and  says* 
« Jesus  have  mercy  on  thee."  The  air  aind 
comitenance  of  this  venerable  shade,  as  aha 
bent  in  sorrow  over  her  unhappy  son,  arq 
powerfully  depicted  in  the  following  aJlosiott 
to  her  domestic  calamities.  He  trac^  tberay 
it  seems,  not  only  the  settled  sadness  of  her 
widowhood — 

"  But  a  more  mortal  wretchedness  than  when 
Wiiiza's  ruflians  and  the  red  hot  brass 
Had  done  their  work»  and  in  her  arms  she  held 
Her  eveless  husband  ;  wip*d  away  the  sweat 
Which  still  his  tortures  forc*d  frt»m  every  pore  ; 
CopPd  his  scorch'd  lips  with  medicinal  herbs, 
And  pray'd  the  while  for  patience  for  herself 
And  him, — and  pray*d  for  vengeance  too !  and  Ibui^ 
Best  comfort  in  her  curses."— pp.  23,  24. 

While  he  gazes  on  this  piteous  countenance^ 
the  character  of  the  vision  is  suddenl}"^  al- 
tered ;  and  the  verses  describing  the  alteration 
afiford  a  good  specimen  both  of  Mr.  Soulhcy'l 
cornraand  of  wortls,  and  of  the  profusion  with 
which  he  sometimes  pouts  them  out  on  hi^ 
readers. 

^—  *•  And  lo !  her  form  was  chang'd ! 
Radiant  in  arms  phe  stood !  a  bloody  Cross 
Gleam'd  on  her  breastplate ;  in  her  shield  display 'd 
Rrect  a  Lion  ramp'd  ;  her  helmed  head 
Rose  like  the  Berecynthian  Goddess  crown'd 
With  towers,  and  in  her  dreadful  hand  the  sword, 
Red  as  a  fire-brand  blas'd !  Anon  the  traoAp 
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Mkinng  to  mortal  conflict,  rung  around : 

'fne  baiile-aong,  the  claiif^  of  sword  aiio  shield, 


War-cries  and  tumult,  strife  aod  hate  and  r«ge« 
Blasphemoos  prayera,  confui*ioD,  agony. 
Root  and  purauk.  and  death !  and  over  all 
The  shout  of  Victory  . .  •  of  Spaio  aod  Victory  V* 

pp.  24.  25. 

In  awaking  from  this  prophetic  dream,  he 
reflolves  to  seek  occasfon  of  active  service, 
in  such  humble  capacity  as  becomes  hia  fallen 
fortune ;  and  turna  from  this  first  abode  of  his 
penitence  and  despair. 

The  Third  Book  sets  him  on  his  heroic  pil- 
grimage ;  and  opens  with  a  fine  picture. 

"  'Twas  now  the  earlicat  morning ;  soon  the  Suo, 
Rishi!^  aboTe  Albardos.  pour'd  bis  light 
Amid  the  forest,  and  with  ray  aslaiit 
Em*rin^  lis  depth  illum*d  the  branchless  pines; 
Bngh(en*d  their  bark,  ting*d  wuh  a  redder  hue 
Its  ntsiy  atatna,  and  caai  along  the  floor 
Long  lines  of  shadow,  where  they  rose  erect, 
Like  pillars  of  the  temple.    With  slow  foot 
Koderick  pursued  his  way." — p.  27. 

We  do  not  know  that  we  oonkl  extract  from 
the  whole  book  a  more  characteristic  passage 
than  that  which  describes  his  emotion  on  ms 
first  return  to  the  sight  of  man.  and  the  altered 
aspect  of  his  fallen  people.  lie  approaches  to 
the  walls  of  Leyria. 

"  The  sounds,  the  sight 

Of  turban,  girdle*  robe,  and  scynnitar. 

And  tawny  skina,  awoke  ofintending  thoughts 

Of  anger,  shame,  and  anguish  in  the  Goih ! 

The  unacf08toni*d  face  of  human- kind 

Gonfus*d  him  now.  and  through  the  streets  ho  went 

With  hagged  mien,  and  counteoance  hke  one 

Craz*d  or  bewilder* d. 

**  One  aiopi  him  short. 
Pot  aims  into  his  hsmd,  and  then  desic*d. 
In  broken  Gothic  speech,  the  moon-struck  man 
To  bless  him.     Wuh  a  look  of  vacancy 
Roderick  receiv*d  the  alma;  his  wand' ring  ays 
Fell  on  the  money;  and  the  fallen  Kiii^, 
Seeing  his  own  roysl  impress  on  the  piece, 
fiK»ke  out  into  a  quick  convulsive  voi^e. 
That  seem'd  like  laushrer  first,  but  ended  soon 
In  hollow  groans  supprest ! 
A  Christian  woman  spinning  at  her  door 
Beheld  him,  and  with  sudden  pity  touch'd* 
She  laid  her  spindle  by,  and  running  in 
Took  bread,  and  following  after  caird  him  back« 
And  placing  in  his  passive  hands  the  loaf. 
She  said,  Christ  Jesus  for  his  Mother's  sake 
Have  mercy  on  thee !    With  a  look  that  seem*d 
Like  idtotcv,  ha  heard  her.  and  atood  stilU 
Staring  awhile ;  then  borstiag  into  tears 
WeptlikeachUd! 

"  But  when  he  reach*d 
The  Qpan  fiplda,  and  found  himself  alone 
Beneath  the  aiarry  canopy  of  Heaven, 
The  sense  of  solitude,  so  dreadful  late, 
Waa  then  repose  and  comfort,    There  ho  stops 
Beaide  a  little  rill,  and  brake  the  loaf; 
And  shedding  o'er  that  unaocuatom*d  food 
Painfal  hut  qnift  leara,  with  grateful  8o«il 
He  breath'd  thankssiving  forth ;  then  made  his  bed 
On  heath  and  myrtle.'* — ^pp.  28 — 30. 

After  this,  he  joumejrs  on  through  deserted 
hamlets  and  desolated  towns,  till,  on  entering 
the  silent  streets  of  Auria,  yet  black  with 
eonflagration,  and  stained  with  blood,  the 
vestiges  of  a  more  heroic  resistance  appear 
before  him. 

**  Helmet  and  turban,  seymiiar  and  sword. 
Christian  and  Moor  in  death  prooiiscooos  lay 
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and  craek'd 
Like  the  dry  slime  of  some  receding  flood ; 
And  half-burnt  bodlea,  which  allur^  from  far 
I'he  wolf  and  raven,  and  to  impious  food 
Tempted  the  bouaeleas  dog."'-t».  36. 

While  he  is  gazing  on  this  dreadful  scene 
with  all  the  sympathies  of  admiration  an4 
sorrow,  a  ^oung  and  lovely  woman  rushei 
from  the  ruins,  and  implores  him  to  assist  her 
in  burying  the  bodies  of  her  child,  husband^ 
and  parents,  who  all  lie  mangled  at  her  feet. 
He  sadly  complies;  and  listens,  with  beating 
heart  and  kindling  eyes,  to  the  vehement  nar* 
rative  and  lofty  vow  oj  revenge  with  which 
this  heroine  closes  her  story.  The  story  itself 
is  a  little  commonplace;  turning  mainly  upoQ 
her  midnight  slaughter  of  the  Moorish  cap* 
tain,  who  soucht  to  make  love  to  her  after  the 
sacrifice  of  all  her  family;  but  the  exjpression 
of  her  patriotic  devotedness  and  religious  ar- 
dour of  revenge,  is  given  with  great  energy; 
as  well  as  the  enect  which  it  produces  on  tha 
waking  spirit  of  the  King.  He'  repeals  the 
solemn  vow  which  she  has  just  taken,  an4 
consults  her  as  to  the  steps  that  may  be  takea 
for  rousing  the  valiant  of  the  land  to  their  as? 
sistance.  The  high-minded  Amazon  theA 
asks  the  name  of  her  first  proselyte. 

— —  "  Ask  any  thing  but  that ! 
The  fallen  King  replied.    My  name  waai4oat 
When  from  the  Goths  the  aceptre  past  away  !*' 

She  rejoms,  rather  less  feliciteiiely,  ''Then 
be  thyiiame  Mdccabee ;*'  and  sends  him  on  ail 
embassage  to  a  worthy  abbot  among  the 
mcmntains;  to  whom  he  forthwith  reportt 
what  he  had  eeenand  witnessed.  Upon  near* 
ing  the  story  of  her  magnanirooas  devotioii^ 
the  worthy  priest  instantly  divines  the  nam« 
of  the  heroine. 

"  Oh  none  but  Adosinda! . .  none  but  she, .  • 
None  but  that  noble  heart,  which  was  the  heart 
Of  Auria  while  it  stood— its  life  and  strength, 
More  than  her  father^a  preaence,  or  the  arm 
Of  her  brave  lord,  all  valiant  as  be  was. 
Hara  waa  the  wirit  which  inspir'd  old  age, 
Ambitious  boyhood,  girls  in  tiniid  youtl^ 
And  virgins  in  the  beaut  v  of  their  spring. 
And  youthful  mothers,  doting  like  herself 
With  eveivanxioos  love :  She  hreaih'd  ihroifgli  all 
That  saal  and  that  devoted  faithfulness, 
Which  to  the  invader's  threats  and  promiaes 
Tarn*d  a  deaf  ear  aiikoy**  dbc.-*-pp.  53—54. 

The  Kino  then  oommnnes  en  the  afftiirs  tsf 
Spain  with  thisvenemble  Ecclesiastic  and  hit 
asiociateB ;  who  are  stmck  with  wonder  at  the 
lofty  mien  which  still  shines  through  his  sunk 
ana  mortified  frame. 

'*  They  scanned  his  countenance :    But  not  a  trace 
Betrny'd  the  royal  Goth !  sunk  was  that  eye 
Df  sovereignty ;  and  on  the  emaciate  cheek 
Had  penitence  and  anguish  deeply  drawn  ^ 
Their  fnrrowa  praoiatura, .  .  (breacalling  time, 
And  shedding  upon  thirt^'a  brow,  more  anows 
Than  threescore  winters  m  their  natural  course 
Might  else  have  sprinkled  there." — p.  57. 

At  length,  the  prelate  lavs  his  conseeratinK 
hands  on  him ;  and  sends  liim  to  Pelayo^  the 
heir<apparent  of  the  sceptre,  then  a  prinnei 
or  hociage  at  the  court  of  the  Moorish  prince^ 
to  say  that  the  mocmtaineeie  aw  eL*!!  vam"^ 


ioed,  and  lodr  to  Mm  to  guide  ^btm  to 

vengeance. 

Tneae  scenes  last  through  two  books ;  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Fifth,  Roderick  sets 
out  on  his  mission.  Here;  while  he  r^^wses 
himself  in  a  rustic  inn,  he  hears  the  assem- 
bled guests  at  once  lamenting  the  condition 
pf  Spain,  and  imprecating  curses  on  the  head 
of  its  guilty  King.  He  Rays  a  few  words  vehe- 
mently for  himself;  ana  is  supported  by  a 
venerable  old  man,  in  whom  he  soon  recog- 
nises an  ancient  servant  of  his  mother's  house 
—the  guai-dian  and  playmate  of  his  infant 
days.  Secure  from  aiscovering  himself,  he 
musters  courage  to  ask  if  his  mother  be  still 
alive  ^  and  is  soothed  to  milder  sorrow  by 
leamnig  that  she  is.  At  dawn  he  r^umes 
his  course ;  and  kneeling  at  a  broken  crucifix 
on  the  road,  is  insulted  by  a  Moor,  w^ho  po- 
litely accosts  him  with  a  Kick,  and  the  aig- 
nified  address  of  ''God's  curse  confound 
thee !"  for  which  Roderick  knocks  him  down, 
and  stabs  him  with  his  own  dagger.  The 
worthy  old  man,  whose  name  is  Sirerian. 
eomes  up  just  as  this  feat  is  performed^  anci 
is  requested  to  assist  in  "  hiding  the  carrion ;" 
af^er  which  they  proceed  lovingly  together. 
On  their  approach  to  Cordoba,  the  old  man 
calls  sadly  to  mind  the  scene  which  he  had 
witnessed  at  his  last  visit  to  that  place,  some 
ten  yoars  before,  when  Roderick,  m  the  pride 
of  his  youthful  triumph,  had  brought  the 

tnghty  foe  of  his  father  to  the  grave  where 
\  ashes  were  interred^  and  his  gentle  mother 
oame  to  see  that  expiation  made.  The  King 
listens  to  this  oommemoration  of  his  past 
Ivories  with  deep,  but  suppressed  emotion; 
and  enteriiig  the  chapel,  fuis  prostrate  on  the 
nave  of  his  father.  A  majestic  fiffure  starts 
forward  at  that  action,  in  the  dress  of  penitence 
and  mourning;  and  the  pilgrims  recognise 
Pelayo,  to  whom  they  both  come  conmiis- 
sioned.    This  closes  the  Sixth  fiook. 

The  Seventh  contains  their  account  of  the 
Btate  of  affairs,  and  Pelayo's  solemn  aooept- 
ance  of  the  dangerous  service  of  leaving  the 
meditated  insurrection.  The  abdicated  mon- 
arch then  kneels  down  and  hails  him  King 
•f  Spain  I  and  Siverian,  though  with  mouni- 
lal  remembrances,  follows  the  hi^  example. 

Tlie  Eighth  Book  continues  this  midnight 
conversation ;  and  introduces  the  young  Al- 
yhonio,  Pelayo's  fellow-prisoner,  at  the  Moor- 
ish court,  who  is  then  associated  to  their 
counsels,  and  enters  with  eager  delight  into 
their  plans  of  escape.  These  two  b<Mks  are 
rather  dull:  though  not  without  foroe  and 
dignity.  The  worst  thing  in  them  is  a  bit  of 
rnetoric  of  Alphonso,  who  complains  that  his 
delight  in  watching  the  moon  setting  over  his 
native  hills,  was  all  spoiled,  on  looking  up  and 
seeing  the  Moorish  cresoent  on  the  towers ! 

The  Ninth  Book  introduces  an  important 
perMRi'-Florinda,  the  unhappy  dau^ter  of 
Count  Jnlian.  She  sits  muffled  by  Pelayo's 
Fay,  as  he  returns  from  the  chapel ;  and  begs 
a  boan  of  him  in  the  name  of  Roderick,  the 
chosen  friend  of  \  is  youth.  He  asks  who  it 
is  that  adjures  him  by  that  beloved  but  now 
leredBaMevM 


'<  She  bsr*d  her  tkte,  and,  MkUm  w^  ffSfrtM, 
Florinda ! . .  Shrinking  then,  wiii  both  her  ha 
She  hid  herself,  ^nd  bow'd  her  head  abM'd 
Upen  her  knee  ?— 
Pelayo  srood  confue'd :  He  had  not  seen 
Count  Julian's  daughter  since,  in  1tod'rick*t 
Glittering  in  beanty  and  in  innocence, 
A  radiant  vision,  in  her  joy  the  mov'd ! 
More  like  a  poet's  dream,  or  form  divine. 
Heaven's  prototype  of  perfect  womanhood. 
So  lovely  was  the  nremnce,  .  .  than  a  thing 
Of  earth  and  perienable  elements.* '—^.  110. 

She  then  tells  him,  that  wretched  as  she  i& 
the  renegade  Orpas  seeks  her  hand^  ancI 
begs  his  assistance  to  send  her  beyond  kLa 
reach,  to  a  Christian  land.  He  promised  that 
she  snail  share  his  own  fate ;  and  they  pait 
till  evening. 

The  Tenth  Book  sends  all  the  heroic  party 
upon  their  night  pilgrimage  to  the  mountains 
ot  Asturia.  Roderick  and  Siverian  had  gone 
before.  Pehiyo.  with  Alphonso  and  Florinda, 
follow  in  the  ais^ise  of  peasants.  Their 
midnight  march,  m  that  superb  climate,  is 
well  described : — 

"  The  favouring  moon  arose. 
To  guide  them  on  their  flight  through  upland  paths 
Remote  from  freqneniage,  and  dales  reiir*d. 
Forest  and  mountain  j|len.    Before  their  feet 
1*he  fire-flies,  swarming  in  the  woodland  shade, 
Sprung  up  like  sparks,  and  twinkled  round  their 

way; 
The  timorous  bla(»kbird,  starting  at  their  step. 
Fled  from  the  iliicket,  with  shnll  note  of  fear ; 
And  far  below  them  in  the  peopled  deli, 
When  all  the  soothing  sounds  of  eve  had  oeas'd, 
l^he  distant  watch-dog's  voice  at  times  was  beard, 
Answering  the  nearer  wolf.    All  through  the  night 
Amonff  the  hills  they  travcll'd  silently ; 
I'ill  when  the  erars  were  setting,  at  what  hour 
The  breath  of  Heaven  is  coldest,  they  beheld 
Within  a  lonely  grove  the  expected  (ire. 
Where  Rod'rick'nnd  his  comrade  anxioasly 
Look  for  the  appointed  meeting." 

"  Bright  rose  the  flame  replenish'd ;  it  illum'd 
The  cork-tree's  furrow'd  rind,  its  rifts  and  swells 
And  redder  scars,  . .  and  where  its  aged  boughs 
O'erbower'd  the  travellers,  cast  upon  the  leaves 
A  floating,  grey,  uorealising  gleam." — pp.  117. 11& 

The  rest  soon  nnk  in  serene  and  antnnibled 
sleep :  But  Roderick  and  Florinda,  little  dream* 
ing  of  each  other's  pi^sence,  are  kept  awako 
hy  bitter  recollections.  At  last  she  approaches 
him  'f  and,  awed  by  the  sanctity'  of  his  air  and 
raiment,  kneels  dovm  before  him,  and  asks  if 
he  knows  who  the  wretch  is  who  thus  grovels 
before  him.    He  answers  that  he  does  not  :*^ 

"  Then  said  she,  *  Hare  tbon  seast 
One  who  is  known  too  fatally  for  all, .  • 
The  dauehter  of  Coont  Julian !' . . .  Well  it  war 
For  Rod' rick  that  no  eye  beheld  him  now ! 
From  head  to  foot  a  sharper  pang  than  death 
Thrill'd  him :  his  heart,  as  at  a  mortal  stroke, 
Ceas'd  from  its  functions ;  his  brsath  feird."-p.  Wk 

The  darkness  and  her  own  emotions  pre- 
vent hel*,  however,  from  observing  him,  and 
she  proceeds: — 

'* '  Father!  at  length  she  said,  all  tongues  amid 

Thin  general  ruin  »hed  their  bitterness 

On  Rod'rick  ;  losd  his  memory  with  reproach, 

And  with  their  curaea  persecate  his  soul.' . . . 

'  Why  shouldst  thou  tell  me  this f*  ejwlstm'd  ths 

Gorh, 
From  his  cold  forehesd  wiping  ss  he  spsks     [guili 
The  desth-ltke  motstare : . .  Why  of  Eod*ncVi 
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^Hnwf  Or'llMMttli^ulknowitiiott 
A!m  !  who  hath  noi  heard  the  hideotts  tale 
Of  notfrick'i  shame  !*  " 

*'*  There!  the  cried, 
Drawing  her  body  backward  where  she  knelt, 
And  stretching  forth  her  arms  with  head  apratsM,  • . 
There  !  it  pursues  me  still ! . .  I  came  to  thee, 
Father,  for  comfort — and  thou  heapest  fire 
Upon  my  head  !    But  hear  me  patiently, 
And  let  me  undeceive  thee !    Self-abas'd, 
Not  to  arraicn  another,  do  I  come !  . . 
I  come  a  self-accuser,  self-condemn*d. 
To  Cake  opon  mvself  the  pain  deserT*d ; 
For  I  have  drank  the  cup  of  bitterness, 
Amd  having  drank  therein  of  heavenly  grace, 
I  mast  not  put  away  the  cap  of  ahamo/ 

**  Thus  as  she  spake  she  Mter'd  at  the  cloae, 
And  in  that  d]ring  fall  her  voice  sent  forth 
Somewhat  of  its  original  sweetnes?.    *  Thoa ! . . 
ThiM  self-abas'd !'  ezclaim*d  the  aslonish'd  King ; . . 
'  Thou  self-condemn'd  !* . .  The  cup  of  shame  for 

thee! 
Thee  . .  thee,  Florinda !'  • .  But  the  very  excess 
Of  passion  check*d  his  speech." — pp.  121, 122. 

Still  utterly  nnconscioas  of  her  strange  con- 
fessor, she  goes  on  to  exphiin  herself: — 

"•iWdtheKtnr!.. 

Tenderly,  passionately,  madly  lov^  him ! 
Sinful  it  was  to  love  a  child  of  earth 
With  such  entire  devotion  as  I  lov*d 
Roderick,  the  heroic  Prince,  the  slorious  Goth  ? 
He  was  the  sunshine  of  my  soulT  and  like 
A  flower,  I  liv*d  and  flourish'd  in  his  light 
Oh  hear  not  wiih  me  thus  impatiently ! 
No  tale  of  weakness  this,  that  in  the  act 
Of  penitence,  indulgent  to  itself. 
With  garrulous  palliation  half  repeats 
The  Bin  it  ill  repents.    I  will  be  brieC*  " 

pp.  123.  124. 

She  then  describes  the  onconscions  growth 
of  their  mutual  {Mission — enlarges  upon  her 
own  imomdence  in  affording  him  opportuni- 
ties of  declaring  it — and  expresses  ner  con- 
riction,  that  the  wretched  catastrophe  was 
broiight  about,  not  by  any  premeditated  guilt, 
but  in  a  momeYit  of  delirium,  which  she  had 
herself  been  instrumental  in  bringing  on : — 

«*  *  Hese  then,  O  Father,  at  thy  feet  I  own 
Myself  the  eniltier ;  and  fall  well  I  knew 
These  were liis  thoughts !  But  vengeance  master'd 
A  nd  in  my  agony  I  curst  the  man  [me, 

Whom  I  lovM  best.' 

'  Dost  thott  recall  that  corse  f ' 
Cried  Rod*riek,  in  a  deep  and  inward  voice, 
Still  with  bis  head  depressed,  and  ooTerin|;  still 
His  countenance.    '  Recall  it  V  she  exclaimed ; 
'  Father !  I  came  to  thee  because  I  gave 
The  reins  to  wrath  too  long . .  because  I  wrought 
His  ruin,  death,  and  infamy. . .  O  God, 
Forgive  the  wicked  vengeance  thus  indulged ! 
As  I  forgive  the  King !'  ^'— p.  132. 

Roderick  again  stops  her  enthusiastic  self- 
accusation,  and  rejects  her  too  generous  vin- 
dication ot  the  King;  and  turning  to  Siverian, 
adds— 

"  •  To  that  old  man,»  said  he, 

'  And  to  the  mother  of  the  unhappy  Goth, 
Tell,  if  it  please  thee,  not  what  thou  hast  poufd 
Into  vy  secret  ear,  but  that  the  child 
For  whom  they  mourn  with  anguish  una1Ioy*d 

ginn'd  not  from  vicious  will,  or  neart  corrupt, 
at  fbtl  by  fatal  circumstance  t>etray'd ! 
And  if,  in  charity  to  them,  thou  say'st 
Sometldng  to  paniatc,  something  to  ezcuss 
Am  act  WBadaea  frenzy,  when  the  fiend 


O'eroMM  him,  tboa  wih  do  fer  i 

All  he  could  ssk  thee,  all  that  can  be  done 

On  earth,  and  all  his  spirit  could  endure  !* 

Then,  venturing  towards  her  an  imploring  look, 

*  Wilt  thou  join  with  me  for  his  soul  in  prayer  f* 

He  said,  and  trembled  as  he  spake.     That  voice 

Of  sympathy  was  like  Heaven's  infloenco, 

Wounding  at  once  and  comforting  the  soul. 

'  O  Father !  Christ  reouite  thee !   she  exchum*d ; 

'  Thou  hast  set  free  tne  springs  which  with*rir.« 

Have  clos'd  too  long.* " [griefi 

"  Then  in  a  firmer  speech, 
'  For  Roderick,  for  Count  Julian,  and  myself, 
Three  wretchedeat  of  all  the  human  race ! 
Who  have  destroyed  each  other  and  ourselvea. 
Mutually  wrong'd  and  wronging — let  us  pray  !'' 

pp.  133,  134.  . 

There  is  mat  power,  we  think,  and  great 
dramatic  talent,  m  this  part  of  the  poem. 
The  meeting  of  Roderick  and  Florinda  was  a 
tOQchstone  for  a  poet  who  had  ventured  oa 
SDch  a  subject;  and  Mr.  Southey,  we  muat 
say^  has  come  out  of  the  test,  of  standard 
weight  and  purity. 

The  Eleventh  Book  brings  them  dei  safetf 
to  the  castle  of  Count  Pedro,  the  Father  of  tn& 
ymins  Alphonso,  formerly  tne  feudal  foe,  bnt 
now  the  K>yal  soldier  of  Pelayo.  They  find 
him  arming;  in  his  courts,  with  all  his  vassafaL 
to  march  mstantly  against  the  Moors :  And 
their  joyful  welcome,  and  the  parental  deli^ 
of  £atner  and  mother  at  the  retam  of  t&ir 
noble  bov,  are  very  beautifully  described. 

The  Iwelfth  Cknto  continues  these  prepa- 
rations.— ^The  best  part  of  it  is  the  hasty  aad 
hopeful  investiture  of  the  young  Alphon.«so, 
with  the  honours  of  knighthood.  The  mix* 
ture  of  domestic  affection  with  military  ar* 
door,  and  the  youthful  innocence,  ingenaoaa 
modesty,  and  unclouded  hopes  of  that  bloom« 
ing  age,  are  feelingly  combined  in  the  follow* 
ing  amiable  picture,  in  which  the  clasiical 
reader  will  reoopnise  many  touches  of  tiaa 
Homtrk  description : — 

?*  Rejoicing  in  their  task. 
The  servants  of  the  bouse  with  emulous  love 
Dispute  the  charge.    One  brings  the  cairass,  oaa 
The  buckler;  this  exultin^ly  displava 
The  sword,  his  comrade  lifts  the  helm  on  high : 
Greek  artists  in  the  imperial  dty  for^*d 
That  splendid  armour,  perfect  in. their  craft ; 
With  curious  skill  they  wrought  it,  fram'd  alika 
To  shine  amid  the  pageantry  of  war. 
And  for  the  proof  of  battle.    Many  a  time 
Alphonso  from  his  nurse's  lap  had  stretched 
His  in&ot  hand  toward  it  eagerly. 
Where,  gleaming  to  the  central  fire,  it  hiuig 

High  on  the  hall. 

No  season  this  ibr  old  solemnities ! 

For  wassailry  and  sport ;  . .  the  bath,  the  bed. 

The  vigil, . .  all  preparatory  rites 

Omitted  now,  . .  here  in  the  face  of  Heavoa» 

Before  the  vassals  of  his  lather's  house, 

With  them  in  instant  peril  to  partake 

The  chance  of  life  or  death,  the  heroic  boy 

Dons  his  first  arms !  the  coated  scales  of  steel 

Which  o'er  the  tunic  to  his  knees  depend; 

The  hose,  the  sleeves  of  mail :  bareheaded  thaa 

He  stood.    But  when  Count  Pedro  took  the  4nH% 

And  bent  his  knee,  in  service  to  his  son, 

Alphonso  from  that  gesture  half  drew  back. 

Starting  in  rev'rence,  and  a  deeper  hue 

Spreado'er  the  glow  of  joy  which  flushed  his  rhsekft 

Do  ihm,  the  rest,  Pelayo !  said  the  Ceiuit 

So  shall  the  ceremony  of  this  boqr 

Exceed  in  honour  what  \a  form  it  lacka." 

p^  147— I4t, 


The  oferortony  w  fdlowed  by  a  floleron  tow 
of  fidelity  to  Spain,  and  eternal  war  with  the 
Infidel,  administered  by  Roderick,  and  deyout- 
ly  taken  by  the  young  Knight,  and  all  hia  as- 
sembled followers. 

The  Thirteenth  Book  containsa  brief  account 
of  the  defeat  of  a  Moorish  detachment  by  this 
faithful  troop;  and  of  the  cowardice  and  re- 
bake  of  Count  Eudon,  who  had  tamely  yielded 
to  the  invaders,  and  is  dismissed  witn  scorn 
to  the  castle  which  his  brave  countrymen  had 
redeemed.  They  then  proceed  to  guard  or 
recover  the  castJe  of  Pelayo. 

The  Fourteenth  Book  describes  their  happy 
arrival  at  that  fortress;  at  the  fail  of  evening: 
where,  though  they  do  not  find  his  wife  and 
daughters,  who  had  retired  for  safety,  to  a 
«acred  cave  in  the  mountains^  they  meet  a 
joyful  and  triumnhant  band  ot  his  retainers, 
retttmine  from  a  glorious  repulse  of  the  Moors, 
and  headed  by  the  inspiring  heroine  Adosioda: 
who  roeedily  recognises  in  Roderick  her 
mournful  assistant  and  first  proselyte  at  Auria, 
while  he  at  the  same  moment  discovers* 
iunong  the  ladies  of  her  train,  the  calm  and 
Tenerable  aspect  of  his  beloved  mother, 
Bosilla. 

The  Fifteenth  Book  contains  the  history  of 
Us  appearance  before  that  venerated  parent. 
Undt)l8  to  nieepj  he  had  wandered  forth  before 


——**  that  mom 
With  itfl  cold  dewB  miaht  bathe  his  throbbing  brow. 
And  with  iia  breath  DiTay  the  fev'rish  heat 
That  burnt  wiihtn.    Alas !  the  gales  of  mom 
Reach  not  the  fever  of  a  wounded  heart ! 
How  shall  he  meei  hia  moiher*a  eyo,  how  make 
Hia  secret  known,  and  from  that  voice  rever'd 
Obtain  forgiveneaa ! — ^p.  179. 

While  he  is  meditating  under  what  pretext 
to  introduce  himself,  the  good  Siverian  comes 
to  say,  that  his  lady  vnshes  to  see  the  holy 
father  who  had-  spcMten  so  charitably  of  her 
unhappy  son. — The  succeeding  scene  is  very 
finely  conoeiyed,  and  supported  with  great 
judgment  and  feeling. 

"  Count  Julian's  daughter  with  Rusilla  sate  ; 
Both  had  been  weepins,  both  were  pale,  but  calm. 
With  head  as  for  huinitity  abas*d 
Rod'rick  approach'd,  and  bending,  on  his  breast 
He  croaa*d  his  humble  arms.    Rusilla  rose 
Yn  reverence  to  the  priestly  character. 
And  with  a  mournful  eye  regard ine  him, 
Thus  she  besan.    *<3ood  Father,  I  have  heard 
From  my  old  faithful  servant  and  true  friend. 
Thou  didst  reprove  the  inconsiderate  tongue, 
That  in  the  anguish  i>f  its  spirit  pour*d 
A  curse  upon  my  poor  unhappy  child  ! 

0  Father  Maccabee,  this  is  a  hard  world. 
And  hasty  in  its  judgments !  .  Time  haa  been, 
When  not  a  tongue  within  the  Pyrenees 
Dar*d  whisper  in  dispraise  of  Rod'rick'a  name. 
Now,  if  a  voice  be  raised  in  his  behalf, 

*Ti8  noted  for  a  wonder ;  and  the  man 

Whs  utters  the  strance  epeech  shall  be  admir'd 

For  such  excess  of  Christian  charity. 

Thy  Christian  charity  hath  not  been  lost ; . . 

Father,  I  feel  its  virtue : . .  it  hath  been 

Balm  to  my  heart !  .  .  With  words  and  grateful 

All  thai  is  hh  me  now  for  aratitode,  . .    [tears,  . . 

1  thank  thee !  and  lieseech  tnce  in  thy  prayers 
That  ihou  wilt  still  remember  Rod*nck*s  name."* 

pp.  180.  VI. 


Thd  «U-«ndiuing  King  ^Hidden  ^  these 
words  of  kindness  ;~-bnt  repressing  his  emo- 
tion— 

"  '  O  venerable  Lady«  he  replied, 

If  aught  may  comfort  that  unhappy  soul 

It  must  be  thy  compassion,  and  thy  prayers. 

She  whom  he  most  hath  wrong'd,  she  who  elone 

On  earth  can  ^rant  forgivcnesa  for  bis  crime 

She  hath  forgiven  biml  and  thy  bleasing  now 

Were  all  that  be  could  ask,  . .  all  that  could  briof 

Profit  or  consolation  to  his  soul, 

If  be  hath  been,  as  sure  we  may  believe, 

A  penitent  sincere.'  *' — p.  162. 

Florinda  then  asks  his  prayers  for  ber  nn- 
hapjpy  and  apostate  father  j  and  his  advice  as 
to  the  means  of  rejoining  aim. 

V  While  thus  Florinda  spake,  the  dog  who  lay 
B^fo^e  Rusilla's  feet,  eyeing  him  long 
And  wistfully,  had  recognised  at  length, 
Chang'd  as  he  was,  and  in  those  soidid  weeds. 
His  royal  master !    And  he  rose  and  lick*d 
His  wiiher*d  hand;  and  earnestly  look'd  up 
With  eyes  whose  human  meaning  did  not  need 
The  aid  of  speech ;  and  moan'd,  as  if  at  once 
To  court  and  chide  the  long- withheld  careas! 
A  feeling  uncommtx*d  with  sense  of  guilt 
Or  shame,  yet  painfullest,  ihrill'd  through  theKiag, 
But  he,  to  self-control  now  long  inured, 
Represt  his  rising  heart,"  dec. — p.  166. 

He  makes  a  short  and  pious  answer  to  the 
desolate  Florinda; — and  tnen — 

"  Deliberately,  in  self-possession,  still, 
Himself  from  that  most  painful  interview 
Dispoedine,  he  withdrew.    The  watchful  dog 
FolJ(>w*d  his  footsteps  close.    But  he  r«tir*d 
Into  the  thickest  grove ;  there  givine  way 
I'o  his  o'erburthen'd  fiature,  from  all  eyes 
Apart,  he  cast  himself  upon  the  ground, 
And  threw  hia  arma  around  the  dog  1  and  eried. 
While  tears  aiream*d  down,  '  I'hou^  Theron,  the9 

hast  known 
Thy  poor  lost  master, . .  Theron,  none  but  thou !'  ** 

p.  187. 

The  Sixteenth  Book  contains  the  re-union 
of  Pelayo's  family  in  the  cave. of  Covadotiga. 
His  morning  joumev  to  the  place  of  this  glad 
meeting,  through  the  enchanting  scenery  of 
his  native  hills,  and  with  the  joyous  company 
of  self-approving  thoughts,  is  well  described. 

Arrived  at  last  upon  tiie  lonely  platform 
which  masks  the  cave  in  which  tne  sprirgs 
btirst  out,  and  his  children  are  concealed,  he 
sounds  his  bugle  note ;  and  the  rock  gives  up 
its  inhabitants!  There  is  something  anima- 
ting and  impressive,  but  withal  a  Stile  too 
classical  and  rapturous,  in  the  fiill-length  pie* 
ture  of  this  delightful  scene. 

*'  But  when  a  third  and  broader  blast 

Rung  in  the  echoing  archway,  ne'er  did  wand. 

With  magie  power  endued,  call  up  a  sight 

So  stranae,  as  sure  in  that  wild  solitude 

It  seem'd  when  from  the  bowels  of  the  rock, 

The  mother  and  her  children  hasten'd  forti  * 

She  in  the  sober  charma  and  dignity 

Of  womanhood  mature,  nor  verging  yet 

Upon  decay  ;  in  ffeaiure  like  a  queen. 

Such  inborn  and  nabiiual  majesty 

Ennobled  all  her  steps :  .  .  Favila  such 

In  form  and  stature,  as  the  Sea  Nymph's  son, 

When  that  wise  Centaur,  from  his  cave,  welU 

Beheld  the  boy  divine  his  growing  strength 


Against  some  shacgy  lionet  essay  I 

And  fixing  in  the  naIf«>grown  mane  ais  nangs, 

Roll  wiihliini  in  fiarce  daUiance  iatsrtwta*di 


sounanra  soderice. 


Bntlfkttft 


ofiMMhii 


hiplut  Mfcero 
Bii  Bwi€r  %ttn«.    dhs  •ctroel^  toucli'd  the  rock» 
So  Ivht  WW  Heraiennd'tf  aenol  speed. 
Beauiy  and  grace  and  innocence  in  her 
In  heavenly  union  shone.    One  who  had  held 
The  faiih  of  elder  Greece,  would  sore  huve  thought 
She  was  tome  glorious  nymph  of  seed  divine^ 
Oread  or  Dryad,  of  Diana's  (rain 
Tke  youngest  and  the  loveliesi !  vea  she  aeem'^l 
Ansel,  or  soul  beatified,  from  realms 
Of  bliaa,  on  errand  of  parental  love 
To  earib  re-eenL"— pp.  197, 198. 

*^  Many  a  slow  century,  since  that  day,  hath  fiird 

Its  course,  and  countless  multitudes  have  trod 

With  piltfrim  feet  that  consecrated  cave ; 

Tet  not  in  all  those  sges,  amid  all 

The  untold  concourse,  hath  one  breast  been  swoln 

With  such  emotions  as  Pelayo  felt 

That  hour."— p.  201. 

The  Seventeenth  Book  brings  back  the 
■tory  to  Roderick  j  who,  with  feelings  more 
reconciled,  bat  porposes  of  penitence  and 
mortification  as  deep  as  ever,  and  as  resolved, 
muses  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  on  pastancl 
future  fortunes. 

*'  Upon  a  smooth  grey  stone  sate  Rod* rick  there; 
The  wind  above  him  atirr'd  the  hazel  boughs. 
And  murm'rine  at  his  fret  the  river  ran. 
He  rate  with  folded  armi  and  head  derlin'd 
Upon  his  breast,  feeding  on  bitter  thoughts, 
Till  Nature  gHve  him  in  the  ezhaustod  sense 
Of  woi»,  a're^pite  eomethinc  like  repooe ! 
And  then  the  quiet  sound  m  gentle  winds 
And  wniera  with  their  lulling  consonance 
Bpguird  him  of  himself.    Of  all  within 
Oblivious  there  he  saie;  sentient  alone 
Of  on  I  ward  nniure,  .  .  of  the  whisp'rinff  leaves 
Thnt  sooih*d  his  ear. . .  theffenial  breath  of  heaven 
1'bat  fann*d  his  cheek,  .  .  Uie  stream's  perpetual 

flow. 
That,  wiih  its  shadows  and  its  glancing  lights. 
Dimples  and  thread-like  motions  infinite. 
For  ever  varyincr  and  yet  stiti  the  same, 
Like  time  toward  eternity,  ran  by. 
Resting  his  head  upon  his  Master's  knees, 
Upon  the  bank  beside  him  "Theron  lay.*' 

pp.  205,  80& 

In  this  qniet  mood,  he  is  accosted  by  Sire- 
rian,  who  entertains  aim  with  a  long  account 
of  Pelayo's  belief  in  the  innocence,  or  com- 
parative innocence,  of  their  beloved  Roderick ; 
and  of  his  own  eager  and  anxious  surmises 
that  he  may  still  be  alive. 

The  Eighteenth  Book,  which  is  rather  long 
and  heavy,  contains  the  account  of  Pekiyo's 
coronation.  The  best  part  of  it,  perhaps,  is 
the  short  sketch  of  his  lady's  affectionate 
exultation  in  his  glory.  When  she  saw  the 
preparations  that  announced  this  great  erent — 

"her  eyes 
Brixhfen'd.    The  qutcken'd  action  of  the  blood 
Ting'd  with  a  deeper  hue  her  glowing  check : 
And  on  her  lipe  there  aate  a  smile,  which  spake 
Th«  honourable  pride  of  perfect  love ; 
Rejoicing,  for  her  husband's  sake,  to  share     * 
The  lot  he  chose,  the  perils  he  defied, 
The  lofty  fortune  which  their  faith  foresaw.'* 

p.  218. 

Roderick  bears  a  solemn  part  in  the  lofty 
ceremonies  of  this  important  day :  and,  with 
a  calm  and  resolute  heart,  beholds  the  alle- 
ffiaoc9  ef  his  subjects  trannenred  to  his  heroic 
kiiURDan. 

The  Nineteenth  Book  is  occupied  indth  an 
Intenriew  between  Roderick  uui  his  mother, 


who  has  at  ktfl  reoecmaed  hinl ;  and  €iwm 
while  she  approres  of  his  penitential  abandon* 
ment  of  the  world,  tempts  him  with  bewitch* 
ing  visions  6f  recovered  fame  and  glory,  and 
of  atonement  made  to  Florinda,  by  placing 
her  in  the  rank  of  his  queen.  He  continues 
firm,  however,  in  his  Icifty  purpose,  and  the 
pious  Princess  soon  acquiesces  m  those  pious 
resolutions :  and,  engaging  to  keep  his  secret^ 
gives  him  her  blessing,  and  retires. 

The  Twentieth  Book  conducts  us  to  the 
Moorish  camp  and  the  presence  of  Count 
Julian.  Orpas.  a  baser  apostate,  claims  the 
promised  hana  of  Florinda;  ana  Julian  ap- 
peals to  the  Moorish  Prince,  whether  the 
law  of  Mahomet  admits  of  a  forced  marriage. 
The  Prince  attests  that  it  does  not;  and  then 
Julian,  who  has  just  learned  that  his  daughter 
was  in  the  approaching  host  of  Pelayo,  ob- 
tains leave  to  despatch  a  messenger  to  invite 
her  to  his  arms. 

The  Twenty-first  Book  contains  the  meet" 
mg  of  Julian  with  his  daughter  and  Roderick ; 
under  whose  protection  she  comes  at  evening 
to  the  Moorisn  camp,  and  finds  her  father  at 
his  ablutions  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  by  the 
side  of  a  clear  mountain  spring.    On  her  ap- 

S roach,  he  clasps  her  in  his  arms  with  over^ 
owing  love. 

'* '  Thou  hast  not  then  forsaken  me,  my  chikL 

Howe*er  the  inexorable  will  of  Fate  ^ 

May  in  the  world  which  is  to  come  divide 

Our  everlosting  destinies,  in  this 

Thou  will  not,  O  my  child,  abandon  me !' 

And  then  with  deep  and  inierrapted  voice, 

Nor  seeking  to  restrain  his  oopioQa  tears, 

*  My  blessing  be  upon  thy  head  !*  he  cried, 

A  father*s  blessing !  though  all  faitbs  were  false. 

It  should  not  lose  its  worth !  ;  •  ;  She  lock*d  her 

Around  his  neck,  and  gazing  in  his  fiice        [hands 

Through  stresming  tears,  eiclaim'd,  *  Oh  never 

more, 
Hera  or  hereafter,  never  let  us  part  !*  " — p.  858. 

He  is  at  first  offended  with  the  attendance 
and  priestly  habit  of  Roderick,  and  breaks 
out  into  some  infidel  taunts  upon  creeds  and 
churchmen ;  but  is  forced  at  length  to  hononi 
the  firmness^  the  humility,  and  candour  of 
this  devoted  Christian.  He  poses  htm,  how- 
ever, in  the  course  of  their  discussion,  by 
rather  an  unlucky  question. 

"  *  Thou  preacheal  that  all  sins  may  be  effao'd : 
Is  there  forffiveness.  Christian,  in  thy  creed    [thee, 
For  Rod*rick*s  crime  7  .  .  For  Rod'rick,  and  for 
Count  Julian  !*  said  the  Goth ;  and  as  he  spake 
Trembled  through  every  fibre  of  his  frame, 
'  The  gate  of  Heaven  is  open !'    Julian  threw 
His  wrathful  hand  aloft,  and  cried,  '  Away ! 
Earth  could  not  hold  us  both ;  nor  can  one  Heaven 
Contain  my  deadliest  enemy  and  me  V  " — ^p.  269. 

This  ethical  dialogue  is  full  of  bfty  senti- 
ment and  strong  images ;  but  is,  on  the  whole 
rather  tedious  and  heavy.  One  of  the  newem 
pictures  is  the  following ;  and  the  sweetetfl 
scene,  perhaps,  that  which  closes  the  book 
imm^iately  after: — 

*'  *  Methioks  if  ye  would  know 
How  visitations  of  calamity 
Affect  the  piouasoul,  'lis  shown  ye  there* 
Look  yonder  at  that  ck>ttd,  which  throogh  the  Af 
Sailing  alone,  doth  oroea  in  her  career 
The  roUisir moon!    I waieh'd  k as it«MHft 


A  nddacn^d  tlw  deep  pptam  wwAA  Mot  her  betiiM ; 
Biftt,  meliiog  like  a  wreath  of  snow,  it  hanga 

la  folds  of  wavy  silver  round,  and  clotbea 
The  orb  wiih  richer  beaaties  ihan  he*  own, 
Then  passing,  leaves  her  in  her  light  serene.' — 

**  Thus  having  said,  the  pioas  sufT'rer  sate, 
Beholding  wiih  fix*d  eyes  thot  lovely  orb, 
Which  through  the  asare  depth  alone  pursoea 
Her  course  appointed  ;  wiih  indifferent  beaina 
Shining  upon  (he  silenl  hills  around. 
And  the  dark  (ems  of  (hat  unholy  host. 
Who,  all  unconscious  of  impendins  fate. 
Take  their.iast  slumber  there.    The  camp  is  still  I 
The  fires  have  moulder'd ;  and  the  breeze  which 
The  soft  and  snowy  embers,  juat  lays  bare     [stirs 
At  times  a  red  and  evaneacent  light. 
Or  for  a  moment  wakes  a  feeble  flame. 
They  by  llie  fountain  hear  the  stream  below, 
Whose  murmurs,  as  (he  wind  arose  or  fell, 
Fuller  or  fainter  reach  the  ear  attun*d. 
And  now  the  nightingale,  not  distant  far, 
Began  her  solitary  sonff ;  and  poar*d 
To  the  cold  moon  a  richer,  stronger  strain 
Than  that  with  which  the  lyric  lark  salutea 
The  new-born  day.    Her  deep  and  thrilling  aong 
SeemM  «riih  its  piercing  melody  to  reach 
The  soul ;  and  in  myaterious  unison 
Blend  with  all  thoughts  of  gentleness  and  love. 
Their  hearta  were  open  to  the  healing  poi^er 
Of  nature ;  and  the  splendour  of  the  niaht. 
The  flow  of  waters,  and  that  sweetest  lay 
Came  to  them  like  a  copious  evening  dew. 
Falling  on  venial  herba  which  thirst  for  rain.** 

pp.  274—876. 

The  Twenty-seoond  Book  is  fuller  of  busi- 
ness than  of  poetry.  The  vindictive  Orpas 
persuades  the  Moorish  leader,  that  Julian 
meditates  a  defection  from  his  cause ,  and;  bj 
working  on  his  suspicious  spirit*  obtains  his 
consent  to  his  assassination  on  the  first  con- 
venient opportunity. 

The  T^venty-third  Book  recounts  the  car- 
nage and  overthrow  of  the  Moors  in  the  Strait 
of  Covadonga.  Deceived  by  false  intelligence, 
and  drank  with  deceitful  hope,  they  advance 
up  the  long  and  precipitous  defile,  along  the 
cuflfs  and  ridges  of  which  Pelayo  had  not  only 
stationed  his  men  in  ambush,  but  had  piled 
huge  stones  and  trunks  of  trees,  ready  to  be 
pushed  over  upon  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  in  the 
lower  pass.  A  soft  summer  mist  hanging  upon 
the  tide  of  the  clifis  helps  to  conceal  these 
preparations :  and  the  whole  line  of  the  Infidel 
IB  irretrievably  engaged  in  the  gulf,  when 
Adjsinda  appears  on  a  rock  in  the  van,  and, 
with  her  proud  defiance,  gives  the  word,  which 
is  the  signal  for  the  assault.  The  whole  de- 
scription is,  as  usual,  a  little  overworked,  but 
is  u&questionably  striking  and  impressiye. 

—  ••  As  the  Moors 
Advane'd,  the  Chieftain  in  the  yan  was  seen, 
Known  by  his  arms,  and  from  the  crag  a  voice 
Prononnc'd  his  name/.  . .  '  Alcahman,  hoa !  look 
Alcahman !'    Aa  the  floating  mist  drew  up     Inp ! 
It  had  divided  there,  and  qpen*d  round 
The  Cross ;  part  clinging  to  the  rock  beneath, 
Rov'rtng  and  wavtns  part  in  fleecy  folds, 
A  canopy  of  silver,  Tight  condeoe  d 
To  ihape  and  sabstance.    In  the  midst  there  stood 
A  female  form,  one  hand  upon  the  Cross, 
The  other  rsis'd  in  menacing  act.    Below 
Itomm  flow*d  her  raiment,  but  her  breaat  was  armM, 
And  helmeted  her  head.    The  Moor  tnrnM  pale. 
For  on  the  walls  of  Anria  he  Jiad  seen 
Tl»i  welUknown  figure,  and  had  well  beltevM 
She  rested  with  the  dead.   *  What,  hoa !'  she  cried, 
It    la  the  naoM  of  all  who  Ml 


At  Auria  In  the  OMSSKfe,  iMa  1 

I  anmmon  thee  before  cfco  thione  of  God, 

To  anawer  for  the  innocent  blood !    Tina  honr ! 

Moor,  Misct«ant,  Marderer,Chtklof  H<>U!  ihi^-bafft, 

I  summon  thee  to  judgment! ...  In  the  nane 

Of  Ood !  for  Spain  and  Vengeance. 

From  voice  to  voice  on  either  side  it  peal 

With  rapid  repetition,  . .  *  In  the  name 

Of  God  !  for  Spain  and  Ven^ance !'  and  fortkwuli 

On  either  side,  alon|r  the  whole  defile. 

The  Aaturians  shouting,  in  the  name  of  (Sod, 

Set  the  whole  ruin  looae ;  huge  trunks  and  wiumem. 

And  loosen'd  craga !   Down,  down  they  roU'd  wiih 

rush. 
And  bound,  and  thundering  force.  Such  was  the  laB 
As  when  some  city  by  the  labouring  earth 
HeavM  from  its  strong  foundations  is  cast  down. 
And  all  its  dwellings,  towers,  and  palacea. 
In  one  wide  desolation  prostrated. 
From  end  to  end  of  that  long  atrait,  the  crash 
Waa  heard  oontinuoua,  and  eommtxt  with  aomids 
More  dreadful,  shrieks  of  horror  and  despair. 
And  death,  . .  the  wild  and  agoniaing  cry 
Of  that  whole  host,  in  one  destruction  whelmed.'* 

pp.  »8,  299. 

The  Twenty-fourth  Book  is  full  of  tragical 
matter,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of 
the  whole  piece.  A  Moor,  on  the  instlgatioo 
of  Orpas  and  Abulcacem,  pierces  Julian  with 
a  mortal  wound ;  who  thereupon  exhorts  his 
captains,  already  dis^sted  with  the  jealous 
tyranny  of  the  Infidel,  to  rejoin  the  standard 
and  the  faith  of  their  country ;  and  then  re- 
quests to  be  borne  into  a  neighbouring  church, 
where  Florinda  has  been  praying  for  his  con^ 
version. 

— -  *•  They  raised  him  from  the  earth ; 
He,  kmtting  as  they  lifted  him  his  brow. 
Drew  in  through  open  lips  and  teeth  firm-cIosM 
His  iminful  breath,  and  on  his  lance  laid  hand. 
Lest  its  long  shaft  should  shake  the  mortal  wound. 
Gently  his  men  with  slow  and  steady  step 
Their  sufl'*ring  burthen  bore ;  and  in  the  Church* 
Before  the  altar,  laid  him  down,  his  head 
Upon  Florinda's  knees."— pp.  307,  308. 

He  then,  on  the  solemn  adjuration  of  Ro- 
derick, renounces  the  bloody  faith  to  which 
he  had  so  long  adhered;  and  reverently  re* 
ceives  at  his  hand  the  sacrament  of  reconcili- 
ation and  peace.  There  is  great  feeling  and 
eneigy  we  think  in  what  follows ; — 

"  That  dread  oflice  done. 
Count  Julian  with  amazement  saw  the  Priest 
Kneel  down  before  htm.    *  By  the  sacrampnt. 
Which  we  have  here  partaken  !*  Roderick  cried, 
'  In  this  moat  awful  moment.    By  that  hope,  . .  . 
That  holy  faith  which  comforts  tHee  in  death, 
Grant  thy  forgireneaa,  Julian,  ere  thou  dieat ! 
Behold  the  man  who  most  hath  injured  thee ! 
Rod'riek!  the  wretched  Goth,  the  guilty  caost 
Of  all  thy  guilt, . .  the  unworthy  instrument 
Of  thy  redemption, . .  kneels  before  thee  hers, 
And  prays  to  be  forgiven !' 

*  Roderick !'  exclsim*d 
The  dying  Count, . .  *  Roderick  I'  . .  and  fram  t!it 
\y  tth  violent  effort,  half  he  raie*d  himself;     [flsor. 
The  spear  hang  heavy  in  hia  side ;  and  pain 
And  weakness  overcame  him,  that  he  fell 
Back  on  hia  daughter*a  lap.  *  O  Death,'  cried  lw, . 
Passing  his  hand  across  his  cold  damp  brow, . . 
*  Thou  tamest  the  strong  limb,  and  conr^nerett 
The  stubborn  heart !  But  yesterday  I  said 
One  Heaven  could  not  contain  miiio  enemy 
And  me ;  and  now  I  lift  my  dying  voice 
To  Bay,  Forgive  roe.  Lord !  ai  Ifowye        feyea 
Him  who  hath  done  the  wrong !' .  .tie  cWd  hii 
A  moment ;  then  with  sudden  impulse  cried, 


SOUTHETV  bohebick. 


•iM*riek,  tKy  wife  «  dMut'-nhe  Church  Iwth 

Cer 
from  (by  row  \    The  broken  heart 
Higkt  yet  be  healM,  the  wrone  redress'd,  the  throne 
Rebuilt  by  that  same  hand  which  pulPd  it  down ! 
At*d  these  carsi  Africans ...  Oh  for  a  month 
Of  that  waste  life  which  niiliione  miabestow  ? . .  *  " 

pp.  311,312. 

RetumiDff  weakness  then  admonishes  him. 
kowever,  of  the  near  approach  of  death ;  ana 
lie  begs  the  friendly  hand  of  Roderick  to  cut 
short  his  pangs,  by  drawing  forth  the  weapon 
which  clogs  me  wound  in  nis  side.    He  then 

flyes  him  his  hand  in  kindness — blesses  and 
i6ses  his  heroic  daughter,  and  expires.  The 
concluding  lines  are  mil  of  force  and  tender- 
ness. 

"  When  from  her  father**  body  she  arose, 
Her  cheek  was  flush'd,  and  in  her  eyes  there  beam*d 
A  wilder  bright nesa.    On  the  Goth  she  gas*d ! 
While  underneaih  the  emotions  of  that  nonr 
Kxhausted  life  ffave  way !     '  O  God  !*  she  said, 
Lfifting  her  hands,  *  ihou  hast  restor'd  me  all, .  • 
All » » in  one  hour !' . . .  and  around  his  neck  she 
threw  [ven !' 

Her  arms  and  cried,  *  My  Roderick  !  mine  in  Hea- 
Groaning,  he  ciaspt  her  close  !  and  in  that  act 
And  agony  her  happy  spirit  fled !" — ^p.  313. 

The  Last  Book  describes  the  recognition 
•ad  exploits  of  Roderick  in  the  last  of  his  bat- 
tles. After  the  revolt  of  Julian's  army^  Orpai^ 
bj  whose  counsels  it  had  been  chiefly  occa- 
sioned, is  sent  forward  by  the  Moorish  leader, 
to  try  to  win  them  back;  and  advances  in 
front  of  the  line,  demanding  a  parley,  mount- 
ed on  the  beautiful  Orello,  the  famous  war 
horse  of  Roderick,  who,  roused  at  that  sight, 
obtains  leave  from  Pelayo  to  give  the  rene^de 
his  answer;  and  after  pouring  out  upon  nim 
some  words  of  abuse  and  scorn,  seizes  the 
reins  of  his  trusty  steed;  and 

— ^  **  •  How  now,*  he  cried, 
*  Oretio !  old  companion, . .  mv  good  horse  !'  . . 
Off  with  this  recreant  burthen !'  .  . .  And  with  that 
Ue  raia'd  his  hand,  and  rear'd,  and  back*d  the  steed, 
To  that  remembered  voice  and  arm  of  power 
Obedient.    Down  the  helplesa  traitor  tell, 
Violently  thrown  ^  and  Roderick  over  him, 
l^hrice  led,  with  jast  and  unrelenting  hand, 
The  trampling  hoofs.    *  Go,  join  Wiiiza  now, 
Where  he  lies  howling,*  the  avenicar  cried, 
'  And  tell  him  Roderick  sent  thee  !*  VpP'^^S*  319. 

He  then  vaults  upon  the  noble  horse ;  and 
fitting  Count  Julian's  sword  to  his  grasp,  rushes 
in  the  van  of  the  Christian  army  into  the  thick 
array  of  the  Infidel, — ^where,  unarmed  as  he 
is,  md  clothed  in  his  penitential  robes  of 
waving  black,  he  scatters  death  and  terror 
around  him.  and  cuts  his  way  clean  through 
the  whole  nost  of  his  opponents.  He  there 
descries  the  army  of  Pelayo  advancing  to  co- 
operate ;  and  as  he  rides  up  to  them  with  his 
wonted  royal  air  and  gesture,  and  on  his  well- 
known  steed  of  royuty,  both  the  Kinff  and 
Biverian  are  instantaneously  struck  with  the 
apparition;  and  marvel  that  the  weeds  of 
penitence  should  so  long  have  ooneealed  their 
sovereign.  Roderiok,  unconscioas  of  this  re- 
eoenition,  briefly  informs  them  of  what  has 
beraRen,  and  requests  the  honourable  rites  of 
Christian  sepulture  for  the  unfoiitinate  Julian 
and  hjs  datighter. 

M 


"  '  fn  thts,-«Ji^  oV  tkmgt  e<«e,'— 
Pelayo  aii8wer*d,  looking  wistfuUv 
Upon  the  Goth,  *  thy  pleasure  shall  be  done  !* 
Then  Rod'rick  saw  that  he  was  known — ^snd  tnmM 
His  head  away  in  alienee.    But  the  old  man 
Laid  hold  upon  his  bridle,  and  look*d  op 
In  his  master's  face— weeping  and  ailently ! 
Thereat  the  Goth  with  ferveot  pressure  took 
His  hand,  and  bending  down  towards  him,  said, 

*  My  good  Siverian,  go  not  thou  this  day 

To  war !  I  charge  thee  keep  thyself  from  harm ! 
Thou  art  past  the  age  for  combats ;  and  with  whom 
Hereafter  should  thy  mistress  talk  of  me, 
If  thoa  wert  gooet'  "—p.  330. 

He  then  borrows  the  defensive  armour  of  this 
faithful  servant;  and  taking  a  touching  and 
affectionate  leave  of  him,  vaults  again  on  the 
back  of  Orello :  and  placing  himself  without 
explanation  in  the  van  of  the  army,  leads  them 
on  to  the  instant  assault.  The  renegade  lead- 
ers fall  on  all  sides  beneath  his  resistless 
blows. 

— -"  And  in  the  heat  of  fight. 
Rejoicing  and  forgetful  of  all  else, 
Set  up  his  cry  as  he  was  wont  in  yonth,         Iwell ! 
'  Rod'rick  tss  Goth  !' ...  his  war-cry,  known  so 
Pelayo  eagerly  took  up  the  word. 
And  abouted  out  his  kinsman's  name  beIov*d, 
'  Rod'rick  the  Goth !   Rod'rick  and  Victory ! 
Rod'rick  and  Vengeance !'    Odoar  gave  it  forth ; 
Urban  repeated  it ;  and  throagh  hia  ranka 
Count  Pedro  sent  the  cry.    Not  from  tits  Seld 
Of  his  great  victory,  when  Witiza  fell, 
With  louder  acclamations  hod  that  name 
Been  borne  abroad  upon  the  winds  of  heaven.*' 

— "  O'er  the  field  it  spread. 
All  hearts  and  tongues  uniiine  in  the  crv  ; 
Mountaina,  and  rocks,  and  vales  reecho  d  round ; 
And  he  rejoicing  in  his  strength  rode  on,     [»mote. 
Laying  on  the  Moors  whh  that  good  swonl ;  and 
And  overthrew,  and  acatter'd,  and  deatniy'd. 
And  trampled  down  !  and  still  at  every  blow 
Bxullingly  he  sent  the  war-cry  forth. 

•  Rod'rick  the  Goth !  Rod'rick  and  Victory ! 
Rod'rick  and  Vengeance !'  "—pp.  334,  335. 

The  carnage  at  length  is  over,  and  the  field 
is  won ! — but  where  is  he  to  whose  name  and 
example  the  victory  is  owing? 

— •*  Upon  the  banks 
Of  Sella  was  Orelio  found ;  his  legs 
And  flanka  incarnadin'd,  his  poiiral  smear'd 
With  froth,  and  foam,  and  fore,  his  silver  msne 
Sprinkled  with  blood,  which  hung  on  every  hair, 
Aspers'd  like  dew-drops:  trembling  there  he  stood 
From  the  toil  of  battle ;  and  at  times  sent  forth 
His  tremulous  voice  fiir-echoing  loud  and  shrill; 
A  frequent  anxious  ery,  imth  which  he  seem'd 
To  call  the  master  whom  he  lov'd  so  well, 
And  who  had  thus  again  foraaken  |iiro. 
Siverian's  helm  and  cuirass  on  the  grass 
Lay  near;  and  Julian's  sword,  its  hilt  and  chain 
Clotted  with  blood  !  But  where  was  he  whose  hand 
Had  wielded  it  so  wall  that  glorious  day  ? . . . 

Days,  months,  and  years,  and  generations  piif«*d. 
And  centuries  held  their  course,  before,  far  off 
Within  a  hermitage  near  Visen's  wails, 
A  humble  Tomb  was  found,  which  bore  inacrib'd 
In  ancient  characters,  King  Rod'rick's  name !" 

pp.  339,  34a 

These  copious  extracts  must  have  settled 
our  readers'  opinion  of  this  poem ;  and  thoo^ 
they  are  certainly  taken  from  the  better  parts 
of  it,  we  have  no  wish  to  disturb  the  forcibld 
impression  which  they  must  have  been  the 
means  of  producing.  Its  chief  fault  undoubU 
edlr  is  the  monotony  of  its  tragic  and  soleniA 
»M 


tone— die  perpotaal  f^toom  wilh  which  all  its ' 
sceaea  are  overcast — and  the  tedionsness  With 
which  some  of  them  are  developed.  There 
am  many  dull  passages,  in  short,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  heavy  reading — some 
silliness,  and  a  good  deal  of  affectation.  But 
the  beauties,  upon  the  whole,  preponderate  ] — 
and  these.. we  hope,  speak  for  themselves  in 
thepassages  we  nave  already  extracted. 

T£t0  versification  is  smooth  and  melodious 
though  too  uniformly  drawn  out  into  long  ana 
linked  sweetness.  The  diction  is  as  usoal 
more  remarkable  for  copiousness  than  force  j^-— 
and  though  less  defaced  than  formerly  with 
phrases  of  affected  simplicity  and  iumntine 


palhbfl^  is  fliai  td^HMiA  fl^eoUed  willii 

words ;  which,  whether  they  are  «ld  or  new, 
are  not  Englisn  at  the  present  day*— «uMt  w« 
hope  never  will  become  so.  What  use  or  or- 
nament  does  Mr.  Southey  expect  to  derive  for 
his  poetry  from  such  woros  as  aoid  and  aurtaiif 
and  auriphrfgiate  ?  or  lemon  and  weedery,  /r»- 
queniag^  and  y&uthhead^  and  twenty  more  as 
pedantic  and  affected  ?  What  gooid  is  there 
either,  we  should  like  to  know^  in  talking  of 
"oaken  galilees,"  or  "incarnadined  poitrals,'* 
or  "all-able  Providence,"  and  such  other 
points  of  learning  1 — If  poetry  is  intended  for 
general  delight^  ought  not  its  language  to  bo 
generaDy  intelligible  t 
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strong  emotion — the  fire  and  air  alone  of  oar 
human  elements. 

In  this  respect,  and  in  his  geneml  notion  of 
the  end  and  the  means  of  poetry,  we  have 
sometimes  thought  that  his  views  fell  more 
in  wath  those  of  the  Lake  poets,  than  of  any 
other  existing  party  in  the  poetical  common- 
wealth :  And,  m  some  of  his  later  productions 
especially,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  his  occasional  approaches  to  the  stylo 
and  manner  of  this  class  of  writers.  Lord 
Byron,  however,  it  should  be  observed,  like 
aU  other  persons  of  a  quick  sense  of  beauty, 
and  sure  enouch  of  their  own  ori^naUty  to 
be  in  no  fear  of  paltry  imputations,  is  a  great 
mimlo  of  styles  and  manners,  and  a  great 
borrower  of  external  character.  He  and  Scott, 
accordingly,  are  full  of  imitations  of  all  tiie 
writers  m)m  whom  they  have  ever  denv^ 
gratification ;  and  the  two  most  original  writers 
of  the  age  might  appear,  to  superficial  ob- 
servers, to  be  the  most  deepiy  indebted  to 
their  predecessors.  In  this  particular  instance, 
we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  Lord  Byron : 
For  undoubtedly  the  finer  passages  of  Words- 
worth and  SoQtney  have  in  them  wherewtthal 
to  lend  an  impulse  to  the  utmost  ambition  of 
rival  genius;  and  their  diction  and  manner  of 
writing  is  frequently  both  striking  and  original. 
But  we  must  say,  that  it  would  afford  ua  still 
greater  pleasure  to  find  these  tuneful  gentle- 
men returning  the  compliment  which  Lord 
Byron  has  here  paid  to  their  talents;  and 
formii^  themselves  on  the  model  rather  of 
his  imitations,  than  of  their  own  origina]a.-r- 
In  those  imitations  they  will  find  that,  thoudi 
he  is  sometimes  abundantljr  myatici^  db 
never,  or  at  least  very  rarely,  indiuges  m  ab- 
solute nonsense — never  takes  his  lofty  fiightA 
Upon  mean  or  ridiculous  occasions — and, 
above  all.  never  dilutes  his  strong  concep- 
tions, ana  magnificent  imaginations,  with  « 
fiood  of  Oj^pressive  verbosity.  On  the  con 
tiaj-y^  ha  i%  of  all  living  writers,  the  mont 
concise  and  condensed ;  and,  wo  would  fain 


If  the  finest  poetry  be  that  which  leaves 
the  deepest  impression  on  the  minds  of  its 
readers— and  this  is  not  the  worst  test  of  its 
exceHenoe — ^Lord  Byron,  we  think,  must  be 
allowed  to  take  precedence  of  all  nis  distin- 
guished contemporaries.  He  has  not  the  va- 
riety of  Scott — ^nor  the  delicacy  of  Campbell — 
nor  the  absolute  truth  of  Crabbe — nor  the 
polished  sparkling  of  Moore ;  but  in  force  of 
diction,  and  inextinguishable  energy  of  senti- 
ment, he  cl  early  su  rpasses  them  alL  '*  Words 
that  breathe,  and  thoughts  that  bum,"  are  not 
merely  the  ornaments,  but  the  common  staple 
of  his  poetry ;  and  he  is  not  inspired  or  im- 
pressive only  in  some  happy  passages,  but 
through  the  whole  body  ana  tissue  of  his 
composition.  It  was  an  unavoidable  condition, 
perhaps,  of  this  higher  excellence,  that  -his 
scene  should  be  narrow,  and  hit  persons  few. 
To  compass  such  ends  as  he  had  in  view,  it 
was  necessary  to  reject  all  ordinary  agents, 
and  all  trivial  combinations.  He  could  not 
possibly  be  amusing,  or  ingenious,  or  playful ; 
or  hope  to  maintain  the  requisite  pitch  of  in- 
terest by  the  recitation  of  sprightly  adventures, 
or  the  opposition  of  common  characters.  To 
produce  great  effects,  in  shorty  he  felt  that  it 
was  necessary  to  deal  only  with  the  greater 
passions — witn  the  exaltations  of  a  daring 
fancy,  and  the  errors  of  a  lofty  intellect — ^with 
the  pride,  the  terrors,  and  the  agonies  of 

*  I  have  already  said  so  much  of  Lord  Byron  with 
reference  to  his  Dramatic  productions,  that  I  cannot 
now  afford  10  republish  more  than  one  other  paper 
on  the  subject  of  his  poetry  in  general:  And  I  se- 
lect this,  rather  becaase  it  refers  to  a  greater  varietv 
of  these  compositions,  than  because  it  deals  with 
such  as  are  either  absolutely  the  best,  or  the  most 
characterisric  of  his  genius.  The  truth  is,  however, 
4bitti  aU  his  writiitga  are  chsraetsrisiic;  and  lead, 
pretty  much  alike,  to  those  views  of  the  dark  and 
ths  bright  parts  of  his  nature,  which  have  led  me,  I 
HMy  (though  almosi  irresistibly)  into  observations 
more  personal  to  the  character  of  the  author,  than 
■hould  ^snersHy  be  permitted  to  a  mere  Uterary 
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«i|pe^  fluky  go  hr,  by  his  examplew  to  redeem 
tfie  great  reproacn  of  our  modem  literataFe — 
ito  intolerable  proJixity  and  redundamse.  La 
ya  nenreos  and  maoly  lines,  we  fiad  no  elab- 
•nUe  amplification  ot  common  aentimenta — 
no  ostentatious  polishing  of  pretty  expres- 
■ione ;  and  we  really  think  that  the  brilliant 
•uooess  which  has  rewarded  his  disdain  of 
Ihoee  paltry  artifices,  should  jnit  to  shame  for 
ever  tnat  pulinff  and  self-admiring  race,  who 
oaa  lire  through  half  a  volume  on  the  stock 
ef  a  single  thought,  and  expatiate  over  divers 
hlr  qusrto  pages  with  the  details  of  one  te- 
dious description.  In  Lord  Byron,  on  the  oon- 
tniry,  we  have  a  perpetual  stream  of  thick- 
coming  £uicies— an  eternal  spring  of  fresh- 
blown  images,  which  seem  called  into  exist- 
ence by  xSb  sudden  flash  of  those  glowing 
thoughts  and  overwhelming  emotions,  that 
struggle  for  expression  through  the  whole  flow 
of  his  poetry — and  impart  to  a  dietion  that  is 
often  abrupt  and  irregular,  a  force  and  a  charm 
which  frequently  realise  all  that  is  said  of  in- 
spiration. 

With  all  these  undoubted  claims  to  our 
admiration,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  the  noble  author  before  us  has  still  some- 
thing to  learn,  and  a  good  deal  to  correct.  He 
18  frequently  abrupt  and  careless,  and  some- 
times obscure.  There  are  marks,  occasion- 
all3r,  of  effort  and  straining  after  an  emphasis, 
which  is  generally  spontaneous  3  and,  above 
all,  there  is  far  too  great  a  monotony  in  the 
moral  colouring  of  his  pictures,  and  too  much 
repetition  of  the  same  sentiments  and  maxima. 
He  delights  too  exclusively  in  the  delineation 
of  a  certain  morbid  exaltation  of  character  and 
feeling — a  sort  of  demoniacal  sublimity,  not 
without  some  traits  of  the  ruined  Archangel. 
He  is  haunted  almost  perpetually  with  the 
image  of  a  being  feeding  and  fed  upon  by 
violent  passions,  and  the  recollections  of  the 
eatastrophes  they  have  occasioned:  A^nd, 
though  worn  out  by  their  past  indulgence, 
unable  to  sustain  the  burden  of  an  existence 
which  they  do  not  continue  to  animate : — full 
of  pride,  and  revenge,  and  obduracy--Hlisdain- 
ing  life  and  death,  and  mankind  and  himself 
-«^nd  trampling,  in  his  scorn,  not  only  upon 
the  falsehood  and  formality  of  polished  ufe, 
but  upon  its  tame  virtues  and  slavish  devo- 
tion :  Yet  envyinff,  by  fits,  the  very  beings  he 
despises,  and  melting  into  mere  softness  and 
oomnassion,  when  the  helplessness  of  child- 
hcK>a  or  the  frailty  of  woman  make  an  appeal 
to*his  generosity.  Such  is  the  person  with 
whom  we  are  called  upon  almost  exclusively 
to  S3rmpathise  in  all  tne  greater  productions 
of  this  distinguidlied  writer :— Jn  Childe  Harold 
•^in  the  Corsair — in  lAra— in  the  Siege  of 
Corinth  —  in  Pansina,  and  in  most  w  the 
smaller  pieces. 

It  is  impossible  to  represent  such  a  charac- 
ter better  than  Lord  Byron  has  done  in  all 
these  productions — or  indeed  to  represent  any 
thing  more  terrible  in  its  anger,  or  more  attrac- 
tive in  its  relenting.  In  point  of  efifect,  we 
leadily  admit,  that  no  one  character  can  be 
more  poetical  or  impressive : — But  it  is  really 
teo  jnoch  to  find  the  scene  perpetually  filled 


by  one  ehtfaelBr-*nclt  only  ia  all  the  acta  el 
each  seveml  drama,  but  m  ail  the  dififeroBl 
dnmaa  of  the  setiee;— «nd,  grand  and  in^ 
presaave  as  it  ia,  we  feel  at  last  that  these  very 
qoalities  make  same  relief  mere  indispensably 
and  oppress  the  spirits  of  ordinary  moftak 
with  too  deep  an  impression  of  awe  and  n^ 
pulsion.  Theie  is  too  much  ^ilt  in  short,  aa^ 
too  mnch  gloom,  io  the  leading  character  3— 
and  though  it  be  a  fine  thinf  to  gase,  now 
and  then,  on  stormy  seas^  and  uuncSer-shakfitt 
monntains,  we  should  prefer  passing  our  daya 
in  dickered  vaUeys,  and  by  the  nMurmnr  of 
calmer  watera. 

We  are  aware  that  these  metaphors  may  be 
turned  agaiast  u»-^nnd  that,  wuhool  meti^ 
phor,  it  may  be  said  that  men  do  not  mss 
their  dmt  in  reading  poetry — and  that,^  ae  tAey 
may  look  mto  Lord  Byron  only  about  aa  oftea 
as  tkey  kick  abroad  upon  tempestsj  they  have 
no  more  reason  to  complain  c3;  him  for  being 
grand  and  gloomy,  thaa  to  complain  of  the 
same  qualities  in  the  glaciere  and  volcanoes 
which  they  ^q  so  far  to  visit.  Painters,  toe^ 
it  may  be  said,  have  often  gained  great  repii- 
tation  by  their  representations  of  tigers  and 
others  ierocious  animals,  or  of  caverns  and 
banditti — and  poets  should  be  allowed,  withr 
out  reproach,  to  indulge  in  analoaotts  exer- 
oises.  We  are  £Eur  from  thinking  t&t  there  ia 
no  weight  in  these  considerationB ;  and  feel 
how  plausibly  it  may  be  said,  that  we  have 
no  better  reason  for  a  great  part  of  our  cem^ 
plaint,  than  that  an  author,  to  whom  we  aie 
already  very  greatly  indebted,  has  ehoaaa 
rather  to  please  himself,  than  i»,  in  the  eae 
he  makes  of  his  talents. 

This,  no  doubt,  seems  both  unreasonable 
and  ungrateful :  But  it  is  nevertheless  tme, 
that  a  public  benefactor  becomes  a  debtor  to 
the  puolic ;  and  is,  in  some  degree,  respoaei* 
ble  lor  the  employment  of  those  gpfts  which 
seem  to  be  conferred  upon  him,  not  merely 
for  his  own  delight,  but  for  the  deliahi  and 
improvement  of  nis  fellows  through  ul  gen^ 
rations.  Independent  of  this,  however,  we 
think  there  is  a  reply  to  the  apoloffy.  A  gieai 
living  poet  is  not  like  a  distant  volcano,  or  aa 
occaeional  tempest.  He  is  a  volcano  in  the 
heart  of  our  land,  and  a  cloud  that  hangs  over 
our  dwellings  j  and  we  have  some  reasoa  te 
complain,  if,  instead  of  genial  warmth  and 
grateful  shade,  he  voluntarily  darkens  and 
inflames  our  atmosphere  with  perpetual  fiery 
explosions  and  pit(»iy  vapours.  Lord  Byiea^ 
poetiy,  in  short,  is  too  attractive  and  too 
famons  to  lie  dormant  or  inoperative;  aad, 
therefim^  if  it  produce  any  painful  or  pemi 
cious  efirects^  there  will  be  roucmars,  and 
ought  to  be  suggestions  of  alteration.  Now. 
though  an  artist  may  draw  fighting  tigers  ana 
hungry  lions  in  as  lively  and  natural  a  way  aa 
he  can,  without  giving  any  encouragement  te 
human  ferocity,  or  even  much  alarm  to  humaa 
fiear,  the  case  is  somewhat  dtfieient,  when  a 
poet  represents  men  with  tiger«like  diapesii* 
tions:— and  yet  more  so,  when  he  exbamia 
Quo  resouroes  of  hia  genius  to  make  this  term 
ble  being  interesting  and  attmctive,  and  le 
leproaent  all  the  lofty  vittuea  aa  the  aatoml 
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Elites  of  bis  ferocity.  It  is  still  worae  when 
he  proceeds  to  show,  that  all  these  precious 
gifts  of  dauntless  oeurage,  strong  affeotioa. 
and  high  imagination,  are  not  only  akin  to 
gailt,  but  the  parents  of  misery ; — and  that 
those  only  have  any  chance  of  tranquillity^  or 
happiness  in  this  world,  whom  it  is  the  object 
iMf  tus  poetry  to  make  us  shun  and  despise. 
-  These,  it  appears  to  us,  are  not  merely 
vrrors  in  taste,  but  perversions  of  morality: 
and,  as  a  ffreat  poet  is  necessarily  a  moial 
teacher,  and  sives  forth  his  ethical  lessons, 
in  genefsl  with  iu  more  e/Tect  and  autliority 
than  any  of  his  graver  brethren,  he  is  peculi- 
arly liable  to  the  censures  reserved  for  those 
who  turn  the  means  of  improvement  to  pur- 
poses of  corruption. 

It  may  no  doubt  be  said,  that  poetry  in  gene^ 
lal  tend&  less  to  the  useful  than  the  splendid 
qualities  of  our  nature — ^that  a  charaoter  po- 
etically good  has  long  been  distinguished  from 
one  tliat  is  morally  so— and  that,  ever  since 
the  time  of  Achilles,  our  sympathies,  on  such 
occasions,  have  been  chiefly  engTossed  by  per- 
sons whose  deportment  is  by  no  means  ex- 
emplary; and  who  in  many  points  approach 
to  the  temperament  of  Lord  Byron's  ideal 
hero.  There  is  some  truth  in  this  suggestion 
also.  But  other  poets,  in  the  first  place,  do 
not  allow  their  favourites  so  outrageous  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  glory  and  interest  of  the  piece 
— and  sin  less  therefore  against  the  laws 
either  of  poetical  or  distributive  justice.  In 
the  second  place,  their  heroes  are  not,  gene- 
rally, either  so  bad  or  so  good  as  Lord  Byron's 
—and  do  not  indeed  very  much  exceed  the 
standard  of  truth  and  nature,  in  either  of  the 
extremes.  His,  howler,  are  as  monstrous 
and  unnatural  as  centaurs,  and  hippogriffs — 
and  must  ever  figure  in  the  eye  of  sober  rea- 
son as  so  many  Dright  and  hateful  impossi- 
bilities. But  the  most  important  distinction 
is,  that  the  other  poets  who  deal  in  peccant 
heroes,  neither  feel  nor  exj^ress  that  ardent 
affection  for  them,  which  is  visible  in  the 
whole  of  this  author's  delineations ;  but  mere- 
ly make  use  of  them  as  necessary  agents  in 
toe  extraordinary  adventures  they  have  to 
detail,  and  persons  whose  mingled  vices  and 
virtues  are  requisite  to  bring  about  the  catas- 
trophe of  their  story.  In  Lord  Byron,  how- 
ever, the  interest  of  the  story,  where  there 
happens  to  be  one,  which  is  not  alwa3*s  the 
ease,  is  uniformly  postponed  to  that  of  the 
eharacter  itself-^into  whrch  he  enters  so  deep- 
ly, and  with  so  extraordinary  a  fondness,*  that 
iie  generally  continues  to  speak  in  its  lan- 
guage, after  it  has  been  dismissed  from  the 
atage ;  and  to  inculcate,  on  his  own  authority, 
the  same  sentiments  which  had  been  pre- 
viously recommended  by  its  example.  We 
do  not  consider  it  as  unntr,  therefore,  to  say 
that  Lord  Byron  appears  to  us  to  be  the  zeat 
oas  apostle  of  a  certain  fierce  and  magnificent 
misanthropy;  which  has  already  saddened 
his  poetry  with  too  deep  a  shade,  and  not 
only  led  to  a  great  misapplication  of  great 
talents,  but  contributed  to  render  popular  some 
very  false  estimates  of  the  constituents  of  hu- 
"Mux  happiness  and  merit.    It  ia  iikaome^ 


bowever,  to  dwell  upon  observations  «o  gene* 
ral— >«nd  we  shall  probably  have  better  mean* 
of  illostratinff  these  remarks,  if  they  are  really 
well  founded,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  ' 
particular  publications  by  which  tliey  have 
now  been  suggested. 

We  had  the  good  fortune,  we  believe,  to  be 
among  the  first  who  proclaimed  the  rising  of 
a  new  luminary,  on  the  appearance  of  Clulde 
Harold  on  the  poetical  horizon, — and  we  pur- 
sued his  course  with  due  attention  through 
several  of  the  constellations.  If  we  have 
lately  omitted  to  record  his  progress  w*ith  the 
same  accuracy,  it  is  by  no  means  because  we 
have  regarded  it  with  more  indifference,  or 
supposed  that  it  would  be  less  interesting  to 
the  public — ^but  because  it  was  so  extremely 
conspicuous  as  no  longer  to  require  the  no- 
tices of  an  official  observer.  In  general,  we 
do  not  think  it  necessary,  nor  indeed  quite 
fair,  to  oppress  our  readers  with  an  account 
of  works,  M'hich  are  as  well  known  to  them 
as  to  ourselves;  or  with  a  repetition  of  sen- 
timents in  which  all  the  world  is  agreed. 
Wherever,  a  work,  therefore,  is  very  popular, 
and  where  the  general  opinion  of  its  merits 
appears  to  be  substantially  right,  we  think 
ourselves  at  liberty  to  leave  it  out  of  our 
chronicle,  without  incurring  the  censure  of 
neglect  or  inattention.  A  very  rigorous  ap- 
plication of  this  maxim  might  have  saved  our 
readers  the  trouble  of  reading  what  we  now 
write — and,  to  confess  the  truth,  we  write  it 
rather  to  gratify  ourselves,  than  with  the  hope 
of  giving  them  much  information.  At  tne 
same  time,  some  short  notice  of  the  progress 
of  such  a  writer  ought,  perhaps,  to  appear  in 
his  contemporary  journals,  as  a  tribute  due 
to  his  eminence; — and  a  zealous  critic  can 
scarcely  set  about  examining  the  merits  of 
any  work,  or  the  nature  of  its  reception  by 
the  public,  without  speedily  discovering  very 
uigeiit  cause  for  his  admonitions,  both  to  the 
author  and  his  admirere. 

Our  last  particular  account  was  of  the  Cor* 
sair ; — and  though  from  that  time  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  pieces,  the  titles  of  which  we 
have  prefixed,  the  noole  author  has  produced 
as  much  poetry  as  would  have  made  the  for- 
tune of  any  other  person,  we  can  afford  to 
take  but  little  notice  of  those  intermediate 
performances;  which  have  already  passed 
their  ordeal  with  this  generation,  and  are 
fairly  committed  to  the  final  judgment  of  pos* 
terity.  Some  slight  reference  to  tliem,  how- 
ever, may  be  proper,  both  to  mark  the  pro- 
gress of  the  author's  views,  and  the  history 
of  his  fame. 

*  Lara  was  obviously  the  sequel  of  the  CoT" 
sair — and  maintained,  in  ffeneral,  the  same 
tone  of  deep  interest,  and  lofty  feeling;—  ' 
though  the  disappearance  of  Medora  from  the 
scene  deprives  it  of  the  enchanting  sweet- 
ness, by  wnich  its  terrors  were  there  redeemed, 
and  make  the  hero  on  the  whole  less  capti* 
vatin^.  The  character  of  Lara,  too,  is  rathet 
too  Ifuwriously  finished^  and  his  nocturnal  en* 
counter  with  the  apparition  is  worked  up  toe 
ostentatiously.  There  is  infinite  beauty  in 
the  tketoh  ot  the  dark  page— and  in  many  of 
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the  moml  or  ^eial  reflectioas  which  are 
intersperted  with  the  nariutiTe.  The  death 
iif  Lara,  however,  is  by  far  the  fioeet  paa- 
8a|;e  in  the  {}oexn,  and  is  fully  equal  to  any 
thing  else  which  the  author  has  ever  written. 
Though  it  is  not  under  our  immediate  oog- 
nisaoce,  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
transcribing  the  greater  part  of  the  nassage— 
in  which  the  physical  norror  of  tne  event, 
though  described  with  a  terrible  force  ana 
fidelity)  is  both  relieved  and  enhanced  by  the 
beautiful  pictures  of  mental  energy  and  re- 
deeming affection  with  which  it  is  combined. 
Our  readers  will  recollect,  that  this  gloomy 
and  daring  chief  was  mortall]^  wounded  in 
battle,  and  led  out  of  it,  almost  insensible,  by 
that  cad  and  lovely  page,  whom  no  danger 
could  ever  separate  from  his  side.  On  his  re- 
treat, slaughter  and  desolation  falls  on  his 
disheartened  followers:  and  the  poet  turns 

from  the  scene  of  disoraer — 

• 

"  Beneath  a  lime,  remoter  from  the  scene, 

Where  bat  for  him  that  airife  had  never  been, 

A  breathing  but  devoted  warrior  lay : 

'Twaa  Lara  bleeding  fast  from  life  away ! 

His  follower  once,  and  now  his  only  guide, 

Kneels  Kaled  watchful  o*er  his  welling  side, 

And  with  his  scarf  would  staunch  the  tides  that  mah, 

With  each  convulsion,  in  a  blacker  gush ; 

And  then,  as  his  faint  breathing  waxes  low, 

In  feebler,  not  less  fatal  tricklings  flow : 

He  scarce  can  speak ;  but  motions  him  'tis  vain. 

And  merely  adds  another  throb  to  pain. 

He  clasps  the  hand  that  pang  which  woold  assuage, 

And  sadly  smiles  his  thanks  to  that  dark  page 

Who  nothing  fears,  nor  feals,  nor  heeds,  nor  sees, 

Save  that  damp  brow  which  reata  upon  his  knees; 

Save  that  pale  aspect,  where  the  eye, 'though  dim. 

Held  all  the  light  that  shone  on  earth  for  hiin ! 

"  The  toe  arrivea,  who  long  had  aearch*d  tlie  field, 
Their  triumph  nought  till  Lara  too  should  yield ; 
I'hey  would  remove  him ;  but  they  see  'twere  vain. 
And  he  regards  them  with  a  calm  disdain, 
That  rose  to  reconcile  him  with  his  fate. 
And  that  escape  to  death  from  living  hate : 
And  Otho  comes,  and  leaping  from  his  steed,  . 
Looks  on  the  bleeding  foe  that  made  bim  bleed, 
And  questions  of  his  state :  He  answers  not ; 
Scarce  glances  on  him  as  on  one  forgot, 
And  turns  to  Kaled: — each  remaining  word. 
They  understood  not,  if  distinctly  heard; 
His  dying  tones  are  in  that  other  tongue,  [dec. 

To  which  some  strange  remembrance  wildly  clung,'* 

Their  words  though  foint  were  many^from  the  tone 
I'ht'ir  import  those  who  heard  colifd  judge  alone ; 
From  this,  you  might  have  deem'd  young  Kaled's 

death 
More  near  than  Lara's,  by  his  voice  and  breath ; 
So  sad,  ao  deep,  and  hesitating  broke 
The  accents  his  scarce-moving  pale  lips  spoke ; 
But  Lara'a  voice  though  low,  at  first  was  clear 
And  calm,  till  mnrm'ring  death  gasp'd  hoarsely 
But  from  his  visage  little  could  we  guess,      [near: 
So  unrepentant,  dark,  and  passionless. 
Save  that  when  struggling  nearer  to  his  last. 
Upon  that  pace  his  eye  was  kindly  cast ; 
And  once  as  Kaled*s  answ'ring  accents  eeast. 
Rose  Lara's  band,  and  pf^inted  to  the  E^t— 

'*  But  gasping  heav'd  the  breath  that  Lara  drew. 
And  dull  the  film  along  hia  dim  eye  grew :      [o'er 
His  limbs  stretch'd  flutt'ring.  and  his  head  dropp'd 
The  weak,  yet  still  untirinir  knee  that  bore ! 
He  press'd  the  hand  he  held  upon  his  heart- 
It  beats  no  more !  but  Kaled  will  not  part 
With  the  cold  grasp !  but  feels,  and  feels  in  vsin, 
foi  that  faint  throb  which  answers  not 


'  It  beats !'    Away,  f boa  dreamer !  be  b  gone ! 
It  once  loaa  Lara  which  thou  look'st  upon. 

"  He  gaz'd,  as  if  not  yet  had  pssa>d  away 
The  haughty  spirit  ot^ihat  bumble  clay ; 
And  those  around  have  lOus'd  him  from  bis  trance 
But  cannot  tear  lirom  ihenee  his  fixed  glance ; 
And  when,  in  raising  him  from  where  he  bore 
Within  hia  arms  the  form  that  felt  no  SDOie, 
He  aaw  the  bead  his  brsast  wouU  still  svstaia. 
Roll  down,  like  earth  to  earth,  upon  the  plain ! 
He  did  not  dash  bhnself  thereby :  nor  tear 
The  glossy  tendrils  of  his  raven  haur. 
But  strove  to  stand  and  gaze ;  but  reel'd  and  fell. 
Scarce  breathing  more  than  that  he  lov'd  so  well ! 
Than  that  Ht  k)v'd !    Ob !  never  yet  beneath 
The  breast  of  JIfan  such  trusty  lofve  may  breathe ! 
That  trying  moment  hath  at  once  reveal 'd 
The  aecret,  long  and  yet  but  half-conceal'd ; 
In  bariiu^  to  revive  that  lifeless  breast. 
Its  griefseem'd  ended,  but  the  sex  confiMt ! 
And  life  reiiim*d,  and  Kaled  felt  no  shame— 
What  now  to  her  was  Womanhood  or  Fsme  T" 

We  must  stop  here ; — ^but  the  whole  sequel 
of  the  poem  is  writtel^  with  equal  vi^ur  and 
feeling;  and  may  be  put  in  competition  with 
any  tmnff  that  poetry  has  ever  produced,  in 
pomt  either  of  pathos  or  energy. 

The  SuEGx  OF  CoRiMTH  is  next  in  the  order 
of  time:  and  though  written,  perhaps,  with 
too  visible  a  striving  after  effect,  and  not  very 
well  harmonised  in  all  its  parts,  we  cannot 
help  regarding  it  as  a  magnificent  oompoei- 
lion.  There  is  less  misanthropy  in  it  than 
in  any  of  the  rest ;  and  the  interest  is  made 
up  of  alternate  representations  of  soft  and 
solemn  scenes  and  emotions — and  of  the  tu- 
mult, and  terrors^  and  intoidcation  of  war. 
These  opposite  pictures  are  perhaps  too  vio- 
lentlv  contrasted,  and,  in  some  jMirts,  too 
harshly  coloured;  but  they  are  m  genemi 
exquisitely  designed,  and  executed  with  the 
utmost  spirit  and  energy.  What,  for  in- 
stance, can  be  finer  than  the  following  night- 
piece  1  The  renegade  had  left  his  tent  in 
moody  musing,  the  night  before  the  final 
assault  on  the  Christian  waUs. 

"  *Tis  midnight !  On  the  monntain's  bnmn 
The  cold,  round  moon  shines  deeply  down ; 
Blue  roll  the  waters ;  blue  the  sky 
Spreads  like  an  ocean  hong  on  high, 
Bespanffled  with  those  iaiea  of  light, 
So  wildly,  spiritually  bright ; 
Who  ever  gas'd  upon  them  shinin|g. 
And  tum'd^to  earin  vriihovt  rspimng. 
Nor  wiab'd  for  wings  to  flee  away. 
And  mix  wiib  their  eternal  ray  ff 
The  wavea  on  either  shore  lay  there. 
Calm,  dear,  and  asure  as  the  air ; 
And  scarce  their  foam  the  pebbles  shook, 
But  murmur'd  meekly  as  the  brook. 
The  winda  were  pillow'd  on  the  waves ; 
The  banners  droop'd  along  their  staws. 
And,  as  they  fell  around  them  furling. 
Above  them  shone  the  crescent  curlfng ; 
And  that  deep  silence  was  unbroke. 
Save  where  the  watch  his  signal  spoke, 
Save  where  the  steed  neigh *d  oft  and  shrill, 
And  echo  answer'd  from  the  hill. 
And  the  wide  hnm  of  that  wild  host 
Rustled  like  leaves  from  coast  to  coast, 
As  rose  rhe  Muezzin's  voice  in  air 
In  midnight  call  to  wonted  prayer.''-— 

The  transition  to  the  bustle  and  fory  of  tiM 
mominff  muster,  as  well  as  the  moviiig  uiotura 
of  the  barbario  nost,  is  equally  adminiSle. 


roBTir. 


'*  The  nijrht  is  poet,  mA  sbiimi  tlie  mux 

As  if  thni  morn  were  •  jocihnI  one* 

Lightly  ajid  brighily  breaks  away 

The  iVloniing  from  her  numtle  grey. 

And  ihe  Noon  will  look  on  a  auliry  day ! 

Hark  to  the  trump,  and  ilie  dnim. 

And  the  moarnfal  soand  of  iha  barb'rooa  horn, 

And  the  flap  of  the  bannars*  that  flit  aa  they're 


And  the  neigh  of  the  ataad,  and  die  raiiltitude*a 

hum. 
And  the  dash,  and  tho  ahout,  '  They  ooma,  thay 

come!' 
Tha  haneiaila  are  pluck''d  from  the  groand,  and  the 


From  ha  aheath !  and  (hey  fomi'-^nd  but  wait  lor 

the  word. 
The  steeds  are  all  bridled,  and  anort  to  the  rein ; 
Curv'd  b  each  neck*  and  flowing  each  mane ; 
While  is  the  foam  of  their  champ  on  the  bit : 
The  speara  are  uplifted ;  the  matches  are  lit ; 
The  cannon  are  pointed,  and  ready  to  roar. 
And  cniah  tha  wall  they  have  crumbled  before ! 
Forms  ill  his  phalanx  eoch  Janixar ; 
Alp  at  ihcir  head ;  his  right  arm  is  bare ; 
So  is  the  blade  of  his  semiiiar! 
I'he  khan  and  the  pachas  are  oil  at  ibeir  poat ; 
Tho  vixier  himself  at  the  lieod  of  the  boat. 
When  the  cuWerin^s  signal  is  fir'd,  then  on! 


Leave  not  in  Corinth  a  living  c 

A  priest  at  her  altars,  a  chicTin  her  hatls, 

A  nearth  in  her  mansions,  a  stone  on  her  walls ! 

tjod  and  the  Proplict !— Alia  Hu  ! 

Up  to  the  akiaa  with  thai  wild  halloo! 

"  As  (he  wolves,  that  headlong  go 
On  the  stately  buflato, 
Though  Hith  fiery  eyes  and  angry  roar, 
And  hoofs  that  stamp,  and  horns  that  gora, 
lie  tramples  on  earth,  or  losses  on  hign 
The  foremost,  who  rush  on  his  strength  but  to  die : 
Thus  against  the  wall  they  went, 
Thus  the  first  were  backward  bent ! 
Many  a  bosom,  shcaih'd  in  brass, 
6irew*d  the  earth  Uke  broken  ^ttm, 
Shivcr'd  by  the  shot,  that  tore 
The  ground  wlicrcon  they  mov'd  no  more : 
Kvcii  as  they  fell,  in  flics  they  lay, 
Like  (he  mower's  grass  at  the  Close  of  day, 
When  his  work  is  done  on  tho  levcll'd  plain ; 
8och  was  the  foil  of  the  foremost  slain ! 
As  the  sprinff-tides,  with  heavy  phiali« 
From  (he  cliffs  invadinsr  dash 
Eluga  fragmtota,  aapp'd  by  the  coaaclesa  flow, 
Tijl  while  and  thundering  down  they  go,*— 
Like  the  avalanche's  snow 
On  the  Alpine  valea  below: 
Thus  at  length,  outbreath'd  and  worn, 
Corinth's  sons  were  downward  homo 
Bv  the  longt  ftnd  oft  renew'd 
Charge  of  tne  lioelam  muliitada ! 
In  firmness  they  stood,  and  in  masses  they  fell, 
Heap'd,  by  the  host  of  the  infidel. 
Hand  to  band,  and  foot  to  foot : 
Nothing  there,  save  death,  waa  mate ; 
Stroke,  and  thrust,  and  flash,  and  cry 
For  ouartar,  or  for  victory ! 
But  tne  rampart  ia  won,  and  the  spoil  b^gmi, 
And  all  bm  the  after-carna^  done. 
Shriller  shrieks  flow  mingling  come 
From  within  the  pinnder'd  dome : 
Hatk  to  the  haste  of  flying  feet ! 
That  aplasli  in  the  blood  of  the  slippery  street !" 

Pap.isika  18  of  a  diflTerent  character.  There 
IB  no  lumQlt  or  Btir  in  this  piece.  It  is  all  sad- 
ness, and  pity,  and  terror.  The  story  is  told 
in  half  a  sentence.  The  Prince  of  £st^  has 
married  a  lady  who  was  originally  destined 
liM-  his  faTDurite  natural  son.  He  discoYers  a 
criminal  attachment  between  them :  and  pots 
^hA  issue  and  the  invader  of  his  bed  to  death, 


beloie  ^  iJMse  of  his  unhappj  pamotic 
There  is  too  much  of  horror,  perhaps,  ia  tfim 
oircumstances ;  bat  the  writing  is  beaatiAk 
throughout :  and  the  whole  wrapped  in  a  rkh 
and  mlnnuant  veil  of  jxjetry,  where  every 
thit^  breathes  the  pure  essence  of  genius  ana 
sensibility.  The  opening  verses,  thotigfa.Boft 
and  voluptuous,  are  tinged  with  the  smmo 
shade  of  sorrow  which  gives  its  chanu*.ter  aad 
harmony  to  the  whole  poem. 

"  It  is  the  hour  when  from  Ihe  boaghs, 
The  nightingale's  high  note  is  heard  ( 
It  is  the  hour  when  lovers'  vows 
Seem  sweet  in  every  whisper'd  word ; 
And  gentle  winds,  and  waters  near, 
Make  musk;  to  the  lonely  ear ! 
Eoch  flower  the  dews  have  lightly  wet ; 
And  in  the  sky  the  sisrs  are  met, 
And  on  the  wave  is  deeper  blue. 
And  on  the  leaf  a  bnowner  hoe. 
And  in  the  heaven  that  clear  obacure, 
So  softly  dark,  and  darkly  pure, 
Which  lollows  the  decline  of  day,. 
As  twilight  melts  beneath  the  mooa  awmy. 
But  it  is  not  to  list  to  the  wsieriall 
That  Parifiina  leaves  her  hall,  &c 

'*  With  many  a  ling'ring  look  they  leave 
The  spot  of  guilty  glsdness  past ! 
And  though  they  hope  and  vow,  (hey  grievSi 
As  if  that  parting  were  the  last. 
The  frequent  sigh— the  long  embrace— 
The  lip  that  there  would  cimg  for  ever, 
While  gleams  on  Psrisina's  lace 
The  Heaven  she  fears  will  not  forgive  her ! 
As  if  each  calmly  conscious  star 
Beheld  her  frailty  from  afar." 

The  arroignment  and  condemnation  of  the 
gnitly  pair,  with  (he  bold,  high-toned,  and  yet 
temperate  defence  of  the  son,  are  managed 
with  admirable  talent ;  and  yet  are  less  touch- 
iti^thnn  the  mute  despair  of  the  fallen  beauty^ 
who  stands  in  speechless  agony  beside  him. 

**  Tliose  lids  o'er  which  the  violet  vein—' 
Wandering,  leaves  a  tender  stain. 
Shining  through  the  smooihesi  white 
That  e'er  did  softest  kiss  invire— 
Now  scem*d  with  hot  and  livid  glow 
To  press,  not  shade,  the  orbs  below ; 
Which  glance  so  heavily,  and  fill. 
As  tear  on  tear  grows  gathering  still.— 

"  Nor  once  did  those  sweet  eyelida  close. 
Or  shade  the  glance  o'er  which  they  roea^ 
But  round  thetr  orbs  of  deepest  blue 
The  cirehng  white  dilated  grew— > 
And  there  with  glassy  gaxe  she  stood 
As  ice  were  in  Mr  curoied  blood ; 
But  every  now  and  then  a  teor 
So  large  and  alowlv  gather'd.  slkl 
From  the  long  dark  frifige  of  (hat  fair  lii« 
It  was  a  thing  (o  aee,  not  hear ! 
To  speak  aha  thought— the  itnperfect  note 
Was  chok'd  within  her  swelling  throat. 
Yet  aaem'd  in  that  low  hollow  groan 
Her  whole  heart  gushing  in  the  tone. 
It  ceaa'd — sgain  she  thoaght  to  speak 
Then  barst  her  voice  in  one  long  shriek. 
And  to  the  earth  ahe  fell,  like  stone 
Or  statue  from  its  baae  o'erthrowa." 

The  grand  part  of  this  poem,  however,  i« 
that  which  describes  the  execntien  of  the 
rival  son :  and  in  which,  though  there  is  no 
pomp,  either  of  language  or  of  sentiment,  an^ 
every  thing,  on  the  contrary,  is  conceived  and 
expressed  with  studied  simplicity  and  direot- 
ness,  there  is  a  spirit  of  pathos  and  poetry  t» 
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wliich  it  wovU  n^  be  e^igr  to  find  mmy  pa- 


The  Convent  bells  are  ringing ! 

But  mournfully  and  alow ; 
tn  the  grey  square  turret  swinging, 

With  a  deep  sound,  to  and  fro ! 
Htayily  to  the  heart  they  ^o ! 

Hark !  the  hymn  is  singing  !— 
The  song  for  the  dead  below. 

Or  the  living  who  shortly  shall  be  ao ! 
For  a  departing  Being's  aoul  [knoH : 

The  death- hymn  peaia  and  the  hollow  bells 
He  is  near  his  mortal  goal ; 
Kneeling  at  the  Friar*s  knee ; 
Sad  to  hear — and  piteous  to  see  !— 
Kneeling  on  the  bare  cold  ground. 
With  the  block  before  and  the  guards  around*- 
While  the  crowd  in  a  speechleas  circle  ffither 
To  see  the  Son  fall  by  the  doom  of  the  rather! 

"  It  is  a  lovely  hour  as  yet 
Before  the  summer  sun  shall  set, 
Which  rose  upon  that  heavy  day, 
And  mockM  it  with  his  steadiest  ray; 
And  his  evening  beams  are  shed 
Foil  on  Hugo's  fated  head  ! 
As  his  last  confesiiion  pouring 

?[*•  ihe  monk,  his  doom  depbcing 
n  penitential  hoKnesa, 
lie  bends  to  hear  his  aceents  bliss 
With  absolution  aach  as  may 
Wipe  our  mortal  stsins  away ! 
That  high  sun  on  his  head  did  glistsQ 
Aa  he  there  did  bow  and  listen! 
And  the  rings  of  chesnut  hair 
Curled  half*down  his  neck  so  bare; 
But  brighter  still  the  beam  was  thrown 
Upon  the  axe  which  near  him  shone 
With  a  clear  and  ghastly  gtiitor !— - 
Oh !  that  partmg  hour  was  bitter! 
Even  the  stern  atood  chiird  with  aw« : 
Dark  the  crime,  and  just  the  law*— 
Yet  they  shuddered  aa  they  aaw. 

"  The  parting  prayers  aro  aaid  and  ever 
Ol"  that  false  son — and  daring  lover  ! 
His  beads  and  sins  are  all  recounted  ; 
His  hoars  to  their  last  minute  mounted— 
His  manriing  cloak  before  was  strippM, 
His  bright  brown  locks  must  bow  he  ctipp'd ! 
'Tis  done — all  cloaelv  are  they  shorn— 
The  vest  which  till  inis  moment  worn — 

The  scarf  which  Parisina  gave— 
Mast  not  adorn  him  to  tlie  grave. 
JBven  that  mast  now  he  thrown  aside, 
And  o'er  his  eyes  the  kerchief  tied ; 
But  no — that  last  indignity 
Shall  ne'er  approach  bis  haughty  eye. 

•  No ! — yours  my  forfeit  h\o(M  and  oreath— 
These  hands  are  chnin'd— but  let  me  die 
At  least  with  an  unshackled  eye-— 
Strike  !'-*^nd.  aa  the  word  he  aaid, 

Uoon  the  block  he  bow'd  his  head ; 
Tnese  the  laat  accenta  Huko  spoke : 

*  Strike!* — and  flashing  fell  the  stroke  !^ 
Koll'd  the  head — ^and,  gushing,  sunk 
Book  the  siain'd  and  heaving  trunk. 

In  the  dust,-»which  each  deef  vein 
0lak*d  with  its  ensansuin^d  mln! 
His  eyes  and  lips  a  moment  quiver, 
Convuls'd  and  quick — then  fix  for  ever.** 

Of  the  Hebrew  melodiee — the  Ode  to  Na- 
prierni,  and  some  other  emaUer  pieeen  that 
appeared  about  the  iame  tiiae,  we  ehall  n«t 
aew  stop  to  aay  anything.  They  are  ob- 
rkrasly  inferior  to  the  worfca  we  have  been 
noticing,  and  are  about  to  notice,  both  In 
ffeneral  interest,  and  in  power  of  poetry — 
mough  some  of  tbem,  and  the  Hebrew  melo- 
dies especially,  display  a  skill  in  versification, 
iod  a  masteiy  in  dietton,  whidi  would  have 


taved  an  infeffior  mrtiel  to  lie  ^ery  rnnnut  of 
distiactioa. 

Of  the  verses  entitled,  ''Fare  thee  well," — 
atid  some  others  of  a  similar  character,  we 
shall  say  nothing  but  that,  in  spite  of  their 
beauty,  it  is  painfol  to  read  them— ^nd  infr 
nitely  to  be  regretted  that  they  should  have 
been  given  to  the  publio.  It  would  be  a  pisoa 
of  idle  affectatioa  to  consider  them  as  mei« 
effusions  of  fancy,  or  to  pretend  ignorance  of 
the  subjects  to  wnich  they  relate — and  with 
the  knowledge  which  all  the  world  has  of 
these  subjecta  we  must  say,  that  not  even 
the  examnle  ot  Lord  JByron,  hiraselfj  can  jper- 
suade  us  tnat  they  are  nt  for  public  discussion. 
We  come,  therefore,  to  the  consideration  of 
the  oobla  author's  most  recent  publications. 

The  most  considerable  of  these,  is  the  Third 
Canto  of  Childe  Harold;  a  work  which  has 
the  disadvantage  of  all  continuations,  in  ad- 
milting  of  little  absolute  novelty  in  the  plan 
of  the  work  or  the  cast  of  its  character,  and 
must,  besides,  remind  all  Lord  Byron's  readers 
of  the  extraordinary  effect  produced  by  the 
sudden  blazing  fortn  of  his  genius^  upon  their 
first  introduction  to  that  title.  In  spite  of  all 
this,  however,  we  are  persuaded  that  this 
Third  Part  of  the  poem  will  not  be  pronounced 
inferior  to  either  of  the  forn^er;  ana,  we  think, 
will  probably  be  ranked  above  them  by  those 
who  nave  been  most  delighted  with  the  whole. 
The  great  success  of  this  singular  production, 
indeed,  has  always  appeared  to  us  an  extraor* 
dinary  proof  of  its  merits;  for,  with  all  its 
ffenius,  it  does  not  belong  to  a  sort  of  poetry 
tnat  rises  easily  to  popularity. — ^It  has  no  story 
or  action — very  little  variety  of  character — 
and  a  great  deal  of  reasoning  and  reflection 
of  no  very  attractive  tenor.  It  is  substantially 
a  contemplative  and  ethical  work,  diveFaiiied 
with  fine  description,  and  adorned  or  over- 
shaded  by  the  perpetual  presence  of  one  em- 
phatic person,  who  is  sometimes  the  author, 
and  sometimes  the  object,  of  the  reflections 
on  which  the  interest  is  chiefly  rested.  It 
reanired,  no  doubt|  ^eat  force  of  writing  and 
a  aecided  tone  of  originality  to  recommend  a 
performance  of  this  sort  so  powerfully  as  this 
nas  been  recommended  to  public  notice  and 
admiration — and  those  hign  characteristics 
belonof  perhaps  still  more  emioently  to  the 
part  that  is  now  before  us,  than  to  any  of  the 
wrmer.  There  is  the  same  stem  and  ioAy 
disdain  of  mankind,  and  their  ordinary  pur- 
suits and  enjoyments;  with  the  same  bright 
gaze  on  nature,  and  the  same  magic  power 
of  giving  interest  and  effect  to  her  dehoea- 
tions — but  mixed  np,  we  think,  with  deeper 
and  mere  matured  reflections,  and  a  more  in- 
tense sensibility  to  all  that  is  grand  or  lovely 
in  the  external  world. — Harokl,  in  short,  is 
somewhat  older  since  he  last  appeared  v^am 
the  scene — and  while  the  vigour  of  his  intel- 
lect has  been  confirmed,  and  his  confidence 
in  his  own  opinions  increased,  his  mind  has 
also  become  more  sensitive;  and  his  ralaan- 
thropy,  thus  softened  over  by  habits  of  calmer 
contemplation,  appeen  less  active  and  inM- 
tient,  even  aimongh  more  deeply  rooted  taan 
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before.  Undoabte^hr  the  finest  parif  of  the 
poem  before  ut^  are  t&ose  which  thnff  embody 
the  weight  of  his  moral  sentiments;  or  dis- 
elose  the  lofty  8}'mpathy  which  Innds  the 
despiser  of  M!an  to  the  glorious  aspects  of 
N^tare.  It  is  in  these,  we  think,  that  the  great 
attractions  of  the  work  consist,  and  tbe  strength 
of  the  author's  genius  is  seen.  The  narrative 
and  mere  description  are  of  far  inferior  in- 
terest. With  reference  to  the  sentiments  and 
opinions,  however,  which  thus  g^ve  its  dis- 
tnigoishing  character  to  the  piece,  we  must 
say,  that  it  seems  no  longer  possible  to  ascribe 
them  to  the  ideal  person  whose  name  it  bears, 
or  to  any  other  than  the  author  himself. — 
liord  Bvron,  we  think,  has  formerly  complain- 
ed of  those  who  Identified  him  with  his  hero, 
or  supposed  (hat  Harold  was  but  the  expositor 
of  his  own  feelings  and  opinions; — and  in 
noticing  the  former  portions  of  the  work,  we 
thought  it  unbecomm^  to  give  any  counte- 
nance to  such  a  supposition. — In  this  last  part, 
however,  it  is  really  impracticable  to  distin- 
guish them. — ^Not  only  do  the  author  and  his 
hero  travel  and  reflect  together, — but,  in  truth, 
we  scarcely  ever  have  any  distinct  intimation 
to  which  of  them  the  sentiments  so  energeti- 
cally expressed  are  to  be  ascribed;  and  in 
those  which  are  unequivocally  given  as  those 
of  the  noble  author  himself,  there  is  the  very 
same  tone  of  misanthropy,  sadness,  and  scorn, 
which  we  were  formerly  willing  to  regard  as 
a  part  of  the  assumed  costume  of  the  Childe. 
We  are  far  from  supposing,  indeed,  that  Lord 
Byron  would  disavow  any  of  these  sentiments; 
and  though  there  are  some  which  we  must 
ever  think  it  most  unfortunate  to  entertain, 
and  others  which  it  appears  improper  to  have 
published,  the  greater  part  are  admirable,  and 
cannot  be  perused  witnout  emotion,  even  by 
those  to  whom  they  may  appear  erroneous. 

The  poem  opens  with  a  burst  of  grand  poe- 
try, ana  lofty  and  impetuous  feeling,  in  wnich 
the  author  speaks  undisguisedly  in  his  own 
person. 

**  Once  moro  upon  the  waters !  yet  once  more ! 
And  the  waves  bonnd  beneath  me,  at  a  steed 
That  knows  his  rider.    Welcome,  to  (heir  rear! 
Swift  be  their  guidance,  wheresoever  it  lead  ! 
Though  the  strain' d  mast  should  quiver  as  a  reed. 
And  the  rent  canvans  fluttering  strew  the  gale, 
Btill  must  I  on ;  for  I  am  as  a  weed* 
Flung  from  the  rock,  on  Oceania  foam,  to  sail 

Where'er  the  aurge  may  eweep,  the  tempest's 
breath  prevail. 

**  In  my  yonth*s  summer,  I  did  sing  of  One, 
The  wand*ring  outlaw  of  his  own  dark  mind ; 
Again  I  seixe  the  theme  then  but  begun. 
And  bear  it  with  me.  as  the  rushing  wind 
Bears  the  cloud  onwards.    In  that  tsle  I  find 
The  furrows  of  long  thought,  and  dried-up  tears, 
Which,  ebbing,  leave  a  sti^rite  track  behind, 
O'er  which  all  heavily  the  jonmeying  years 

Plod  the  last  sands  of  life, — ^where  not  a  flower 
appears. 

**  Since  my  young  days  of  passion— jov,  or  pain. 
Perchance  my  heart  and  harp  have  lost  a  string, 
And  both  may  jar.    It  may  he,  that  in  vain 
T  wo%M  essay,  as  I  have  sang  to  stnr. 
Vet,  Jit.^h  a  dreary  strain,  to  this  I  cHag ; 
60  that  t.  wean  me  from  the  weary  dream 
Of  aalfiah  gnef  or  gladneas !— so  it  fling 


ForfMfslaeaB  arornid  w  it  rinll 
To  me,  though  to  none  else,  a  not 
theme.'* 

After  a  good  deal  more  in  the  same  8Ii»m% 
he  proceedsi 

*'  Vet  most  I  think  less  wildly : — I  have  thonglic 
Too  long  and  darkly ;  till  my  brain  became 
In  its  own  eddy  boiling  and  o'erwrought, 
A  whirling  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame : 
And  thus,  untaught  in  youth  mv  heart  to  tame* 
My  eprings  of  Kfe  were  poison'a." — 

'*  Something  too  much  of  this : — but  now  'tis  past. 
And  the  spell  closes  with  its  silent  seal ! 
Long  absent  Habold  re-appears  at  last.*' 

Hie  character  and  feelings  of  this  unjojait 
personage  are  then  depicted  with  great  force 
and  fondness ; — and  at  last  he  is  placed  upon 
the  plain  of  Waterloo. 

"  In  '  pride  of  place'  where  late  the  Eagle  flew. 
Then  tore  with  blof>dy  talon  the  rent  plain, 
Pierc'd  by  the  shaft  of  banded  nations  through*^'- 

**  Fit  retribution !    Gaol  may  champ  the  bit 
And  foam  in  letters  ;^>iit  is  E!arth  more  free  f 
Did  nations  combat  to  make  One  submit ; 
Or  leaifue  to  teach  all  kings  true  sovereignty  f 
What !  shall  reviving  Thraldom  again  be 
The  patch'd-up  idol  of  enlighien*d  daysf 
Shall  we,  who  struck  the  Lion  down,  shall  wa 
Pay  the  Wolf  homage  f" 

"  If  not,  o*er  one  fallen  despot  boast  no  more!" 

There  can  be  no  more  remarkable  proof  of 
the  greatness  of  Lord  Bvion^s  genius  than  the 
spirit  and  interest  he  has  contrived  to  com- 
municate to  his  picture  of  the  often-drawn  and 
difRcult  scene  of  the  breaking  up  from  Bma- 
sels  before  the  great  battle.  It  is  a  trite 
remark,  that  poets  generally  fail  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  great  events,  when  the  interest 
is  recent,  and  the  particulars  are  consequently 
clearly  and  commonly  known :  and  the  reason 
is  obvions:  For  as  it  is  the  object  of  poetry  to 
make  ns  feel  for  distant  or  imaginary  occur- 
rences nearly  as  strongly  as  if  they  were  pre- 
sent and  real,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  00  scope 
for  her  enchantments,  where  the  impreesive 
reality,  with  all  its  vast  preponderance  of  inter- 
est, is  already  before  us,  and  where  the  con- 
cern we  take  in  the  gazette  far  outgoes  any 
emotion  that  can  be  conjured  up  in  us  by  the 
help  of  fine  descriptions.  It  is  natural,  how- 
ever, for  the  sensitive  tribe  of  poets,  to  mia- 
take  the  common  interest  which  they  then 
share  with  the  unpoetical  part  of  their  ooun? 
trymen.  for  a  vocation  to  versify ',  and  so  they 
proceecl  to  pour  out  the  lukewarm  distillations 
of  their  phantasies  upon  the  unchecked  efier- 
vescence  of  public  feeling!  All  our  barda, 
accordii^cly,  great  and  small,  and  of  all  sexes, 
ages,  and  professions,  from  Scott  and  Southey 
down  to  hundreds  without  names  or  additiona 
have  adventured  upon  this  theme — and  failea 
in  the  management  of  it !  And  while  they 
yielded  to  the  ^triotio  impulse,  as  if  they  ha^ 
all  caught  the  inspiring  summons — 

*'  Let  those  rhyme  now  who  never  rhym*d  before, 
And  those  woo  always  rhyme,  rhyme  now  tht 
more — " 

The  result  has  been,  that  soarcelv  a  line  ta 
be  remeobered  had  been  produoed  on  a  sub* 
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pet  which  pnhMf  Was  thou^t,  of  itself,  a 
iecure  pMsport  to  immortality.  It  required 
tome  courage  to  venture  on  a  theme  beset 
with,  so  many  dangers,  and  deiormed  with  the 
wrecks  of  so  many  former  adTonturers;— «nd 
a  theme,  too,  which,  in  its  general  conception. 
appeared  alien  to  the  prevailing  tone  of  Lord 
Byron's  poetry.  See,  however,  with  what 
oasy  strength  he  enters  upon  it*  and  with  how 
much  grace  he  gradually  finds  his  way  back 
to  his  own  peculiar  vem  of  sentiment  and 
diction. 

••  There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night ; 
And  Belgium's  capiral  had  gather'othen 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry ;  and  bricht 
The  lamps  shone  o*er  iair  women  and  brave  men. 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 
Soft  eyes  lonk'd  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marria^  bell ; 

Bat  hush !  hark !  a  deep  sound  sinksa  like  a  rising 
knell!" 

**  Ah !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
And  gath*ring  tears,  and  trembhngs  of  disireas, 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 
Blush'd  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness ; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings ;  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  Hearts ;  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne*er  might   be  repeated: — who  could 

guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  thoae  mutual  eyes, 

Since  npon  nights  so  sweet  such  awfiil  morn  oonld 
risef 

**  And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste :  the  steed, 
The  must'ring  squadron,  and  the  clatt'ring  car, 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed, 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 
And  the  deep  thunder,  peal  on  peal  afar; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Rous*d  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star. 

"And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her  green 
leaves, 
Dewjr  with  Nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass ! 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e*er  grieves, 
Over  the  unreturning  brave,— alas ! 
Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 
Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 
In  its  next  verdure !  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valour,  rolling  on  the  foe      [and  low.'* 

And  burning  with  high  nope,  shall  moulder  cold 

After  some  brief  commemoration  of  the 
worth  and  valour  that  fell  in  that  bloody  field, 
the  author  turns  to"  the  many  hopeless  mourn- 
ers that  survive  to  lament  their  extinction ;  the 
many  broken-hearted  families,  whose  incura- 
ble sorrow  is  enhanced  by  the  national  ex- 
ultation that  still  points,  with  importunate  joy, 
to  the  scene  of  their  destruction.  There  is  a 
richness  and  energy  in  the  following  passage 
which  is  peculiar  to  Lord  Byron^  among  all 
modern  poets,— a  throng  of  glowing  images, 
poured  forth  at  once,  with  a  facility  and  pro- 
fusion which  must  appear  mere  wastefulness 
to  more  economical  writers,  and  a  certain 
negligence  and  harshness  ol  diction,  which 
can  Mong  only  to  an  author  who  is  oppressed 
with  the  exuberance  and  mpidity  of  his  con- 
ceptions. 

'*  The  Archangel's  trump,  not  Glory's,  mast  awake 
Those  whom  they  thirst  for  I  though  the  sound 

of  Fame ' 
May  for  a  moment  soothe,  it  cannot  slake 
The  fever  of  vain  longing ;  and  the  name 
80  htmoar'd  but  sesnmes  a  stronger,  bittsrsr  dsini. 
M 


**  They  mown,  bat  smils  at  length;  and,  smiling 
I'he  tree  will  wither  long  before  it  tail ;     [mourn 
The  hull  drives  on,  iboagh  mast  and  sail  be  torn . 
The  roof-tree  sinks,  but  moulders  on  the  ball 
In  maasy  hoariness ;  the  ruined  wall 
Stands  when  its  wind-worn  battlements  are  gon^ ; 
The  bars  aurvive  the  captive  they  enthral ; 
The  dav  drags  through,  though  storms  keep  out 
the  sun ; 

And  thus  the  heart  will  break,  yet  brokenly  live  ont 

'*  Even  as  s  broken  mirror,  which  the  glasa 
In  every  fragment  muliipliea;  and  makes 
A  thousand  images  of  one  that  was. 
The  same,  and  still  the  more,  the  more  it  breaks; 
And  thus  the  heart  will  do  which  not  forsakes, 
Living  in  shatter'd  guise,  and  siill,  and  cold. 
And  bloodless,  with  its  sleepless  sorrow  aches. 
Yet  withers  on  till  all  without  is  old,         [told." 

Showing  no  visible  sign, — ^for  such  things  are  un- 

There  is  next  an  apostrophe  to  Napoleon, 
graduating  into  a  series  of  general  reflections, 
expressed  with  infinite  b^uty  and  earnest- 
ness, and  illustrated  by  another  cluster  of 
magical  images; — ^bnt  breathing  the  very  es- 
sence of  misanthropical  disdain,  and  embody- 
ing opinions  which  we  conceive  not  to  be  less 
erroneoQs  than  revolting.  After  noticing  the 
strange  combination  of  grandeur  and  littleness 
which  seemed  to  form  the  character  of  that 
greatest  of  all  captains  and  conquerors,  the 
author  proceeds, 

*♦  Yet  well  thy  soul  hath  brook*d  the  turning  tids 
With  that  untaught  innate  philosophy, 
Which,  be  it  wimlom,  coldness,  or  deep  pride, 
Is  gall  and  wormwood  to  an  etiemy. 
When  the  whole  host  of  hatred  stood  hard  by. 
To  watch  and  mock  thee  shrinking,  thou  naat 
With  a  aedate  and  all-enduring  eye  ;—     [smii'd 
When  fortune  fled  herspoird  and  favourite  child, 

He  stood  unbow'd  beneath  the  ills  upon  him  pil'd. 

Sager  than  in  thv  fortunes:  For  in  (hem 
Ambition  steePa  thee  on  too  far  to  show 
7*hat  just  ha^^'rual  scorn  which  could  contemn 
Men  and  their  tiioughts.  'Twns  wise  to  feel;  not  so 
To  wear  it  ever  on  thy  lip  and  brow, 
And  spurn  the  instruments  thou  wen  to  ass 
Till  they  were  turn'd  unto  thine  overthrow : 
*Tis  but  a  worthless  world  to  win  or  lose !" 
So  hath  it  prov'd  to  thee,  and  all  such  lot  who  choose. 

But  quiet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a  hell, 

And  there  haih  been  thy  bane  !  There  is  a  fire 

And  moiiot)  of  the  soul  which  will  not  dwell 

In  its  own  narrow  bein^,  but  aspire 

Beyond  the  6ttin^  medium  of  desire ; 

And,  but  onoe  kindled,  quenchless  evermore, 


Preys  upon  high  adventure ;  nor  can  tire 
Ofauffht  but  rest ;  a  fever  at  the  core. 
Fatal  to  oim  who  bears,  to  all  who  ever  bore. 


This  makes  the  madmen,  who  have  made  men 
By  their  contagion ;  Conquerors  and  Kings,  [mad 
Founders  of  sects  and  systems,-- to  whom  add 
Sophists,  Bards,  Statesmen,  all  unquiet  things. 
Which  stir  too  strongly  the  souPs  secret  springs^ 
And  are  themselves  the  fools  to  those  they  fool; 
.Envied,  yet  how  unenviable !  what  stinga 
Are  theirs !  One  breast  laid  open  were  a  school 
Which  would  unteach  mankind  the  lust  to  shine  or 
rule: 
Their  breath  is  agitation ;  and  their  life, 
A  storm  whereon  they  ride,  to  sink  at  last;- 
And  yet  so  nura'd  ana  bigotted  to  strife 
That  should  their  days,  surviving  perils  ps8t» 
Melt  to  calm  twilight,  they  feel  overcast 
With  sorrow  and  siipinencss,  and  so  die ! 
Even  as  a  flame  unfed,  which  runs  to  waste 


With  its  own  flickering ;  or  a  sword  laid  by 
9  itself,  SM  rusts  ingk>tious)y. 


Which  eats  into  i 


'Itf 


TU  who  isecndt  lo  mimntaiii«to|M,  dall'Sftd 
The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  io  clouds  «iid  snow; 
Hs  wlio  tvftNMMt  or  mUims  mankind, 
lllust  look  oown  on  the  hate  of  liioae  below. 
Thoiish  high  above  the  sun  of  glory  glow, 
-     And  nr  beneath  (he  earth  and  ocean  spread, 
Bound  him  are  icy  rocks;  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head,    [led.*' 
And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  summits 

This  IB  splendidly  written,  no  doubt — ^bat 
we  tmst  it  is  not  true ;  and  as  it  is  delivered 
M'ith  mach  more  than  poetical  earnestness, 
and  recurs,  indeed,  in  other  forms  in  various 
parts  of  the  volume,  we  must  really  be  allowed 
to  enter  our  dissent  stmiewhat  at  Jarae.  With 
regard  to  oonqnerors,  we  wish  with  all  our 
hearts  that  the  case  were  as  (he  noble  author 
represents  it :  but  we  greatly  fear  they  are 
oetther  half  so  unhappy,  nor  half  so  much 
jbated  as  dioy  should  oe.  On  the  eontcarf,  it 
goems  phun  enough  that  they  are  very  com- 
tnofdy  idolised  and  admired,  even  by  those 
•n  whom  they  iram^e:  and  we  suspect, 
moreover,  that  in  general  they  actually  pass 
their  time  rather  agreeably,  and  derive  oon- 
-giderable  satififaction  fram  me  rain  and  deso- 
lation of  the  world.  From  Macedonia's  mad- 
tnan  to  ^  Swede— from  Nimrod  to  Bonaparte, 
the  hunters  of  men  have  pursued  their  sport 
with  as  much  gaiety,  and  as  little  remorse,  as 
the  hunters  of  other  animals— and  have  lived 
as  cheerily  in  their  days  of  action^  and  as 
oomfortabfy  in  tlieir  repose,  as  the  »>llowers 
of  better  pursuits.  For  this,  and  for  the  fame 
which  they  have  generally  enjoyed,  they  are 
obviously  mdebteu  to  the  great  mterests  oon- 
neoted  with  their  employment,  and  the  men- 
taj  excitement  which  oefongs  to  its  h^fies  and 
hazards.  It  would  be  strange,  therefore,  if 
the  other  active,  but  more  innocent  spirits, 
whom  Lord  Byrou  has  here  placed  m  the 
game  predicament,  and  who  share  all  their 
sources  of  enjoymeut.  without  the  guilt  and 
the  hardness  which  tney  cannot  fail  of  con- 
tracting, should  be  more  miserable  or  more 
unfriended  than  those  splendid  curses  of  their 
kind : — And  it  would  be  passing  strange,  and 
pitiful,  if  the  most  precious  gifts  of  Providence 
should  produce  only  unharpiness,  and  man- 
kind regard  with  hostility  tueir  greatest  bene- 
factors. 

Wg  do  not  believe  in  any  such  prodigies. 
Great  vanity  and  ambition  may  inoeed  lead 
to  feverish  and  restless  efforts — ^to  jealousies, 
to  hate,  and  to  mortification— but  these  are 
only  their  effects  when  united  to  inferior 
abilities.  It  is  not  those,  in  short,  who  ac- 
tually surpass  mankind,  that  are  unhappy; 
bat  those  who  struggle  in  vain  to  surpass 
IhMn:  And  this  moody  temper,  which  eats 
ioto  itself  from  within,  and  provokes  fair  and 
vnCur  opposition  from  without,  is  generally 
the  result  of  pretensions  which  outgo  the 
merits  by  whldk  they  are  supported — and  dis- 
ai^XH&tmeijts,  that  may.be  clearly  traced,  not 
to  the  excess  of  genius,  but  its  defect. 

It  will  be  found,  we  beliet®,  accordingly, 
that  the  master  spiritft  of  their  age  have  id- 
ways  escaped  the  nnhappiness  which  is  here 
supposed  to  be  the  inevitable  lot  of  extraordi- 
nsry  tslants^  and  thai  this  stiaoga  tax  upon 


gppkifl  has  only  Imst,  levted  

held  the  secondary  shares  <»f  it.  Man  of  traly 
great  powers  of  mind  have  generatiy  hema 
cheerfnl,  socialf  and  indulgent ;  while  a  ten- 
dency to  sentimfintal  whining,  or  fierae  intal- 
erance,  may  be  moked  amoi^  the  sweat 
symptoms  of  little  souls  and  inferior  intel- 
lects.   In  the  whole  list  of  our  fingliah  poetP^ 
we  can  only  remember  Shenstone  and  Savage 
— ^twcL  certainly,  of  the  lowest — who  w«fe 
querulous  and  discontented.  Cowley,  indeed, 
used  to  call  himself  melancholy ; — but  he  was 
not  in  earnest :  aad,  at  any  rate,  was  fall  ef 
conceits  and  affectations ;  and  has  nothh^  to 
make  us  proud  of  him.    Sfaakespearay  the 
graatest  of  them  all,  was  evidently  of  a  iree 
and  joyous  temperament; — and  so  was  Chau- 
cer, their  common  master.    The  same  dis- 
position appears  to  have   predominated  in 
Fietoher^onsoH,  and  their  greajt  eontempa- 
raries.    The  genius  of  Milton  partook  some- 
thing of  the  austerity  of  the  partjr  to  which  he 
belonged|,  and  of  the  controversies  in  which 
he  was  involved ;  but  even  when  falleo  on 
evil  daye  and  evil  tongues,  bis  spirit  seems  to 
have  retained  its  serenity  as  well  as  its  dig- 
nity ;  and  in  his  private  life,  as  well  as  in  his 
poetry,  the  majesty  of  a  high  character  is 
tempered  with  great  sweetness,  genial  iadul- 
geaces,  and  practical  wisdom.    In  the  saa- 
ceeding  age  our  poets  were  but  too  gay ;  and 
though  we  forbear  to  speak  of  livin^^  aathors, 
we  know  enough  of  them  to  say  wtth  confi- 
dence, that  to  be  misemble  or  to  be  hated  is 
not  now,  any  more  than  heretofore,  the  com- 
mon lot  of  those  who  excel. 

If  this,  however,  be  the  case  with  poets, 
confessedly  the  most  irritable  and  fantastic 
of  all  men  of  genius — and  of  poets,  too,  bred 
and  bom  in  t&  ^oomy  climate  of  England, 
it  is  not  likely  that  those  who  have  surpassed 
their  fellows  m  other  ways,  or  in  other  regions, 
have  been  more  distinguished  for  unhappiness. 
Were  Socrates  and  Plato,  the  greatest  philoso- 
phers of  antiquity,  remarkable  for  unsocial 
or  gloomy  tempers ; — ^was  Bacon,  the  greatest 
in  nKxlern  times  1 — was  Sir  Thomas  More — 
or  Erasmus — or  Hume — or  Voltaire?^ — ^was 
Newton — or  Fenelont — was  Francis  I.,  or 
Henry  IV.,  the  paragon  of  kings  and  conquer- 
ors ! — was  Fox.  the  most  ardent,  and,  in  the 
vulgar  sense,  tiie  least  successful  of  states- 
men? These,  and  men  like  these,  are  un- 
doubtedly the  lights  and  the  boast  of  the 
world.  Yet  there  was  no  alloy  of  misao 
thropy  or  gloom  in  their  genius.  They  di  * 
not  disdain  the  men  the^had  surpassed;  aiiU 
neither  feared  nor  experienced  their  hostility. 
Some  detractors  they  might  have,  from  eovjr 
or  misapprehension ;  but,  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  prevailing  sentiments  in  respect  to  thend 
have  always  been  those  of  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration ;  and  the  error  of  public  judgment, 
where  it  has  erred,  has  mucn  oftener  been  to 
overrate  than  to  undervalue  the  merits  of 
those  who  had  claims  on  their  0ood  opinion. 
On  the  whole,  we  are  far  from  Slinking  that 
eminent  men  are  actually  happier  than  those 
who  glide  through  life  in  peaceful  obscurity : 
But  it  ia  thek  emiaanoe,  wad  the  ooosequeuoaa 
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<fr  It.  n^ef  than  Ae  menial  raperiorily  b^ 
ntfatch  it  w  obtained,  that  interferea  with  their 
enyrymeM.  Distinotion,  howerweT  won,  uBiially 
leads  to  a  passioii  for  more  distinction ;  and  is 
mpt  to  engage  ns  in  laborious  efforts  and  anx- 
ious undertakings  :  and  those,  even  when  sne- 
cessfttl,  seldom  r^Mty^  in  oar  judgment  at 
least,  tne  ease,  the  leisure,  and  traoquiUily, 
of  which  they  require  the  sacrifice :  bnt  it 
really  passes  oar  imagination  to  conceiye,  that 
the  yery  highest  degrees  of  intellectual  vigour, 
or  fancy,  or  sensibSity,  should  of  themselyes 
be  productive  either  oi  uiihappiness  or  general 
dislike. 

Harold  and  his  poet  next  move  along  the 
lovely  banks  of  the  Rhine,  to  which,  and  all 
their  associated  emotions,  due  honour  is  paid 
in  various  powerful  stanzas.  We  paw  on, 
however,  to  the  still  more  attractive  scenes 
of  Switzerland.  Hie  opening  is  oC  enitable 
gmndeur. 

"  But  these  recede.    Above  me  we  the  Akw, 
I'he  paiacee  of  Nature,  whoee  vast  walle 
Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  ttieir  snowy  scalps. 
And  throned  Eternity  in  icy  halls, 
Of  cold  mibUmity,  where  forms  and  lalls 
The  avalanche — the  thunderbolt  of  snow! 
All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appals. 
Gather  around  these  sum  mils,  aa  to  diow 

How  Earth  may  pierce  to  Heaveoi  yet  leavs  vain 
roan  bebw." 

On  this  magnificent  threshold,  the  poet 
pauses,  to  honour  ^e  patriot  field  of  Morat, 
and  the  shrine  of  the  priestess  of  Aventicum; 
and  then,  in  congratulating  himself  on  his 
solitude,  once  more  moralises  his  song  with 
wmething  of  an  apology  for  its  more  bitter 
misanthropies. 

"To  fly  from,  need  not  be  to  hate  mankind; 
All  are  not  fit  wiih  them  lo  stir  and  toil» 
Nor  is  it  discontent  to  keep  the  mind 
Deep  in  its  fountain,  lost  it  overboil 
In  the  hot  throng,"  &c. 

**  The  race  of  life  becomes  a  hopeless  flight 
To  those  that  walk  in  darkncRS ;  on  the  sea, 
l*he  boldest  sreer  but  where  their  iKana  mvife, 
But  there  are  wanderers  o'er  Eternity    [shall  be. 

Whose  bark  drives  on  and  on,  and  anebor*d  ne'er 
Is  it  not  better,  then,  to  be  alone. 
And  love  Earth  only  for  its  earthly  sake? 
By  the  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone, 
Or  the  pure  bosom  of  its  nursing  lake. 
Which  feeds  It  as  a  mother  who  doth  makt 
A  fair  but  froward  infant  her  own  care. 
Kissing  its  cries  away  as  these  awake,'* 

The  cliflTs  of  Meillerie.  and  the  groves 
of  Clarens  of  course,  conjure  up  the  shade 
of  Rousseau;  whom  he  characterises  very 
strongly,  but  charitably,  in  several  endiant- 
in;^  stanzas ; — one  or  two  of  which  we  ehall 
cite  as  a  specimen  of  the  kindred  rapture 
with  which  the  Poet  here  honours  the  Apostle 
of  Love. 

"  His  love  was  pasekm'a  essence !    A«  a  «rca 
On  fire  by  lightning,  with  ethereal  flame 
Kindled  he  was,  and  blasted  |  for  to  be 
Thns,  %M  enamonr'd,  were  m  him  theaanie. 
But  his  was  not  the  love  of  living  dame. 
Nor  of  the  dead  who  rise  upon  oar  dreams, 
But  of  idesi  beauty ;  which  became 
In  him  existence,  and  o'erflowing  teems  [seems. 

V    ong  his  baming  page,  distempsfM  HMvgh  tt 


7%h  bf«aih*d  trsrif  !•  life  in  Jafie,  ai» 
Invested  her  wirii  all  that's  wild  and  sweat,"  dte. 

"Clarena!   sweet  Clarens,  birih<pi(ce  of  deep 

Love! 
Thine  air  is  the  young  breath  of  passionata 

thought ! 
Thy  trees  take  root  in  Love  ;  the  snows  above 
The  very  Glaciers  have  his  colours  caught, 
And  ann-aet  into  rose-hues  sees  them  wroqglil 
By  rays  which  aleep  there  lovingly  !  'i'he  rocksf 
The  permanent  craga,  tall  here  of  Love ;  whe 

sought 
In  them  a  refuse  from  the  worldly  shocks, 
WKicfa  stir  and  sftng  theaool  with  hope  that  woas» 

then  mocks. 

'*  AH  things  sre  here  of  Ana  ;  from  the  black  pines, 
Which  are  his  shade  on  high,  and  the  tond  roar 
Of  torrents,  where  he  listeneih,  to  the  vines  ^ 
Which  slope  his  green  path  downward  to  ihl 

shore. 
Where  the  bow'd  waters  meet  him,  and  adore. 
Kissing  his  feet  with  murmurs ;  and  the  wood. 
The  coven  of  old  trees,  with  trunks  all  hoar, 
But  light  leaves,  young  as  joy,  stands  when  It 
stood. 

Offering  to  him  and  his,  a  populous  solitude." 

Oar  readers  may  think,  perhaps,  that  there 
is  too  much  sentiment  and  reflection  in  these' 
extfaetfl ;  and  wish  for  Itte  relief  of  a  JMtle 
nairative  or  descriptiofi :  but  the  truth  is,  thai 
there  is  no  aanative  in  the  iioem;  and  that  aJB 
the  deeeriptiotis  are  blended  with  the  exprei^ 
sioa  of  deep  enootion.  The  following  pictiua 
however,  of  an  evening  ealro  on  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  we  think,  must  please  even  the  lor* 
ers  of  pure  description — 

**  Clear,  placid  Leman !  thy  contrasted  lake, 
With  the  wide  world  I  dwelt  in,  is  a  thing 
Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  IbrMke 
Earth's  Iroobled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 
I'his  ^titet  aeil  is  a  noiasless  wiii|r 
To  waft  me  from  distraction  !    Once  I  lov'd 
Tom  Ocean's  roar ;  bat  thy  aoft  murmuring 
Sounds  sweet,  as  if  a  sister's  voice  reprov'a, 

That  I  with  stem  delighta  should  e'er  have  hcea 
ao  mov'd. 

"  It  is  the  hnsh  of  night ;  and  all  between 
Thv  maivin  and  tm  menntaina,  dusk,  yet  elaar, 
Melk>Wdand  amngling,  yet disiinetty  aeon, 
Save  darken'd  Jara,  arhese  aapt  heigiii»  appear 
Frecipitouslv  steep !  and  drawing  near. 
There  breathes  a  livini^  fragrance  from  the  shore. 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  cinldbood  A>n  the  ear 
Dro^  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar,  [mcMre ! 

Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good -night  carol 

"At  intervala,  aome  bird  from  out  the  bimkca, 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment,  then  is  still. 
Tbefe  aeema  a  Aoatiiig  whisper  on  the  hill  t 
Syc  that  ia  hnef  I*— Hor  the  atsrlii^kt  daws 
All  silently  their  teara  of  love  instil. 
Weeping  ihemaalvaa  away.  uJl  they  infuaa 
Deep  into  nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hues-*' 

The  IMlowfaig  sk«lff4  of  a  Mklsoimnn 
night^s  thunder  storm  in  the  same  snblnm 
region,  is  still  more  striking  aad  original 

"  The  sky  i«  dumg'd !— and  such  a  change !    Oh 
night,  [strong ! 

And   s:orm,  and  darkness,   ye  are  wondrois 
Yet  lovely  in  year  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  «odian  t  Parakmg, 
FroBS  peak  to  yaak*  the  saitling  ctags  aaioiig 
Leaps  the  live  ihimder !  Not  from  one  lonactoad. 
But  everf  mountain  now  hath  fo'ind  a  tongue. 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud, 
ftaek  to  the  joyotw  Alps,  who  call  to  her  ami  • 


fOEanor. 


■*  And  this  m  in  the  nisht  ^-<Mo•t  glorioM  night ! 
Thoa  wen  not  sent  Tor  elamber !  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thv  fierce  and  far  deiivht.-^ 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  tbee ! 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  lea ! 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth  I 
And  now  again  'tis  blacic, — and  now,  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hills  shake  with  its  mountain-mirth.'* 

In  passing  Femey  and  Lausanne,  there  10  a 
fine  account  of  Voltaire  and  Gibbon ;  but  we 
have  room  for  but  one  more  extract,  and  must 
take  it  from  the  characteristic  reflections  with 
which  the  piece  is  concluded.  These.  Hke 
most  of  the  preceding,  may  be  thougnt  to 
aavour  too  much  of  egotism :  But  this  is  of 
the  essence  of  such  poetry ;  and  if  Lord  By- 
ron had  only  been  happier,  or  in  better  hu- 
mour with  the  world,  we  should  have  been 
delighted  with  the  confidence  he  has  here 
reposed  in  his  readers : — as  it  is,  it  sounds  too 
like  the  last  disdainful  address  of  a  man  who 
w  about  to  quit  a  world  which  has  ceased  to 
have  any  attractions— like  the  resolute  speech 
of  Pierre—  ^ 

**  For  this  vile  world  and  I  have  long  been  jangling, 
And  cannot  part  on  better  terms  than  now.^' — 

The  reckoning,  however,  is  steadily  and 
memly  made ;  and  though  he  does  not  spare 
himself,  we  must  say  that  the  world  comes 
ofTmuch  the  worst  in  the  comparison.  TTie 
passage  is  very  sin^lar,  and  written  with 
much  force  and  dignity. 

"  Thus  far  I  have  proceeded  in  a  theme 
Renewed  with  no  kind  auspices.— To  feel 
We  are  not  what  we  have  been,  and  to  deem 
We  are  not  what  we  should  be ;— «iid  to  steel 
The  heurt  igainst  itself;  and  to  conceal, 
With  a  proud  caution,  love,  or  hate,  or  aught,— 
^ssion  or  feeling,  purpose,  grief  or  Jteal.— 
Which  IS  the  tyrant  spirit  of  our  thought. 

Is  a  stem  task  of  soul!— No  matter  !^t  is  taught. 

••  I  have  not  lov'd  the  world-4ior  the  world  me  ! 
I  have  not  flatter'd  its  rank  breath ;  nor  bow*d 
To  its  idolatries  s  patient  knee, — 
Nor  ooiiiM  my  cheek  to  smiles,— nor  cried  abud 
in  worship  of  an  eeha    In  the  crowd 
They  could  not  deem  me  one  of  such :  I  stood 
Among  them,  bat  not  of  them,"  Slc 

♦*  I  have  not  lov'd  the  world,  nor  the  world  me  • 
5.S*  ^^^M  P'"  **»*■  *<>«•;  I  do  believe, 
1  houghl  have  found  them  not.  that  there  maybe 
Words  which  are  1  hings,  —hopes  which  will  not  de- 
And  virtues  which  are  merciful,  nor  weave  [ceive 
8nares  for  the  failinff !  I  would  siso  deem 
O  er  others'  grie&  that  some  sincerely  grieve  ; 
That  two  or  one,  are  almost  what  they  seem,— 

ibat  goodness  IS  no   name,  and  happiness  no 
drcank" 

The  closing  stanzas  of  the  poem  are  ex- 
tremely beautiful ;— but  we  are  immoveable 
m  ^e  resolution,  that  no  statement  of  oum 
MaU  ever  give  additional  publicity  to  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat. 

We  come  now  to  "The  Prisoner  of  Chillon." 
It  IS  very  sweet  and  touching— though  we 
can  afford  but  a  short  account  of  it.  ChiUon 
IB  a  ruined  castle  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  in 
the  dungeon  of  which  three  gallant  brothers 
^n*  ^"^®^>  ®*®**  chamed  to  a  separate 
piUar,  till,  after  long  years  of  anguish,  the 
two  younger  died,  and  were  buried  under  the 
•Old  ik)Qr  of  the  prison.    The  eldest  was  at 


length  Liberated,  whan  vvom  <mt  wilk  ag« 
and  mi8ery^-«nd  is  supposed,  in  his  joflem 
hberty,  to  tell,  in  this  poem,  the  sad  etory  of 
his  imprisonment.  The  picture  of  their  first 
feeUngs,  when  bound  apart  in  this  liTing 
tomb,  and  of  the  cradual  sinking  of  tbeS 
cheery  fortitude,  is  lull  of  pity  and  agooy. 

"  We  could  not  move  a  single  pace; 

We  could  not  see  each  other's  face, 

But  with  that  pale  and  livid  light 

That  made  us  strangers  in  our  sight ; 

And  thus  together — ^yet  apart. 

Fettcr'd  in  hand,  ancf  pin'd  in  heart ; 

'Twas  still  some  solace  in  the  dearth 

Of  the  pure  elements  of  earth, 

To  hearken  to  each  other*s  speech. 

And  each  turn  comforter  to  each. 

With  some  new  hope,  or  legend  old. 

Or  song  heroically  bold ; 

But  even  these  at  length  grew  cold ! 

Our  voices  took  a  dreary  tone. 

An  echo  of  the  dungeou-stone, 
A  grating  sound— not  full  and  free 
As  they  of  yore  were  wont  to  be . 
It  might  be  fancy— but  to  me 

They  never  sounded  like  our  own." 

The  return  to  the  condition  of  the  yonnger 
brother,  the  blooming  Benjamin  of  the  family. 
is  extremely  natural  and  affecting. 

"  I  was  the  eldest  of  the  three, 
And  to  upjiold  and  cheer  the  rest, 
I  ought  to  do— and  did  my  beat ; 
Ana  each  did  well  in  his  degree. 
The  youngest,  whom  my  father  lovM, 
Because  our  mother's  brow  was  giv'n 
To  him— with  eves  as  blue  ss  heav*n. 
For  him  my  soul  wss  sorely  mov*d ; 
And  truly  mi£[ht  it  be  distrest 
To  see  such  bird  in  such  a  nest ; 
For  he  was  beautiful  as  day-^ 
(When  day  was  beautiful  to  me 
As  to  young  eagles,  being  free)— 
And  thus  he  was  as  i)ure  and  bright. 
And  in  his  natural  spirit  gay. 
With  tears  for  nought  but  oiher's  ills ; 
And  then  they  flow'd  like  mountain  nils. 

The  gentle  decay  and  gradual  extinctifm 
of  this  youngest  life,  is  the  most  tender  and 
beautifiil  passage  in  the  poem. 

"  But  he,  the  fiavorite  end  the  flow'r. 

Most  cherished  since  his  natal  hour. 

His  mother's  image  in  fair  face. 

The  infant  love  ofall  his  race, 

His  martyr'd  father's  dearest  thought. 

My  latest  care,  for  whom  I  sought 

To  hoard  my  life,  that  his  might  be 

Less  wretched  now,  and  one  day  free ! 

He,  too,  who  yet  had  held  uniir'd 

A  spirit  natural  or  inspired— 

He,  too,  was  struck !  and  day  by  day 

Was  wiihcr'd  on  the  stalk  away. 

He  faded ;  and  so  calm  and  meek, 

So  softly  worn,  so  sweetly  weak, 

So  tearless,  yet  so  tendei^kind, 

And  griev'd  for  those  he  left  behmd ; 

Wiih  all  the  while  a  cheek  whose  blooni 

Was  as  a  mockery  of  the  tomb. 

Whose  tints  as  gently  sunk  away 

As  a  departing  rainbow's  ray — 

An  eye  of  most  transparent  light. 

That  almost  made  the  dungeon  bright. 

And  not  a  word  of  murmur !    not  • 

A  groan  o'er  his  untimely  lot,— 

A  little  talk  of  better  days, 

A  little  hope  my  own  to  raise. 
For  I  was  sunk  in  silence— lost 
In  this  last  loss,  ofall  the  most; 
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And  then  (he  fight  he  woold  sapprMS 

Of  fainting  nature'e  feebleness, 

More  slowly  drawn,  grew  less  and  leas ! 

I  listen'd,  bui  I  coulcTnot  hear ! — 

I  calt'd.  for  I  was  wild  with  fear; 

I  caird,  and  thought  I  heard  a  aoand^ 

J  burst  my  chain  with  one  strong  bound, 

And  rushed  to  him  ! — I  found  him  not, 

/  only  stirred  in  this  black  spot, 

/  only  liv'd — I  only  drew 

Th'  accursed  breath  of  dungeon-dew.'* 

After  this  last  calamity,  he  is  allowed  to  be 
at  large  in  the  dungeon. 

•*  And  ii  was  liberty  to  stride 
Along  my  cell  from  side  to  side, 
And  up^nd  down,  and  then  athwart. 
And  tread  it  over  every  part ; 
And  round  the  pillars  one  by  one. 
Returning  where  my  walk  begun, 
Avoiding  only,  as  I  trod. 
My  brothers  graves  without  a  sod.* 

He  climbs  up  at  last  to  the  high  chink  that 
admitted  the  light  to  his  prison;  and  looks 
OQt  once  more  on  the  long-remembered  face 
of  nature,  and  the  lofty  forms  of  the  eternal 
BKnmtains. 

'*  f  saw  them — and  rhey  were  the  same, 
They  were  not  chanff'*d  like  me  in  frame ; 
I  saw  their  thousena  vears  of  snow 
On  hieh — their  wide  long  lake  below. 
And  the  blue  Rhone  in  fullest  flow ; 
I  heard  the  torrents  leap  and  ffush 
0*er  chonneird  rock  and  broken  bush ; 
I  saw  the  whire-waird  distant  town. 
And  whiter  sails  go  skimming  down ; 
And  then  there  was  a  lilile  isM, 
Which  in  my  very  face  did  smile, 

The  only  one  in  view  ; 
A  small  green  isle  ;  it  seem'd  no  more, 
Scarce  broader  than  my  dunireon  floor. 
But  in  it  there  were  three  tall  trees. 
And  o'er  it  blew  the''monntain  breeze, 
And  by  it  there  were  waters  flowing. 
And  on  it  there  were  young  flow'rs  growing, 

Of  gentle  breath  and  hue. 
The  flsh  swam  by  the  castle  wall. 
And  thev  seem'd  joyous,  each  and  all ; 
The  eagle  rode  the  rising  blast ; 


Methol^^ht  he  never  flew  so  fast 
As  then  to  me  he  seem'd  to  fly." 


The  rest  of  the  poems  in  thislittlo  volume, 
are  less  amiable — and  most  of  them,  ve  fear, 
have  a  personal  and  not  very  charitable  ap- 
plication. One,  entitled  <'  Darkness,"  is  free 
at  least  from  this  imputation.  It  is  a  grand 
and  ^oomy  sketch  of  the  supposed  conse- 
quences of  the  final  extinction  or  the  Sun  and 
the  Heavenly  bodies— executed,  undoubtedly, 
with  great  and  fearful  force — but  with  some- 
thing of  German  exaggeration,  and  a  fantas- 
tical selection  of  inciaents.  The  very  eon* 
eeption  is  terrible,  above  all  conception  of 
known  calamity — and  is  too  oppressive  to  the 
imagination,  to  be  contemplated  with  pleas- 
ure, even  in  the  faint  reflection  of  poetry. 

**  The  icy  earth 
Swung  bFind  and  blackening  in  the  moonless  air.*' 

Cities  and  forests  are  burnt,  for  light  and 
wannth. 

**  The  brows  of  men  by  the  despairing  light 
Wore  an  unearthly  aspect,  as  by  fits 
The  tashee  felt  upon  them  !    Some  lay  down 
And  kid  their  eyes  and  wept ;  and  some  did  rest 
Their  chinB  upon  their  clenched  hands,  and  smiled ! 


And  others  harried  to  and  (ro,  and  fed 
Their  funeral  piles  with  fuel,  and  look*d  np 
With  mad  disquietude  on  the  dull  sky. 
The  pall  of  a  past  world !  and  then  again 
With  curves  cast  them  down  upon  the  dust. 
And  gnash*^d  their  teeth,  and  howPd  !" 

Then  they  eat  each  other :  and  are  extin- 
guished! 


-  The  world  was  void, 


The  populous  and  the  powerful  was  a  lump, 
Seasonless,  herbless,  treeless,  manless,  lifeless^ 
A  lump  of  death — a  chaos  of  bard  clay  ! 
The  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean  all  stood  still, 
And  nothing  stirr'd  within  their  silent  depths  ; 
Ships  sailorless  lay  rotting  on  the  sea,        [dropp'd 
And  their  masts  felt  down  piecemeal:    As  they 
They  slept  on  the  abyss  without  a  suige— 
The  waves  were  dead ;  the  tides  were  in  their  gravS; 
The  moon  their  mistress  had  expired  before ; 
The  winds  were  wither'd  in  the  stagnant  air. 
And. the  clouds  perishM ;  Darkness  bad  no  need 
Of  aid  from  them — She  was  the  universe." 

There  is  a  poem  entitled  "The  Dream," 
full  of  living  pictures,  and  written  with  CTeat 
beautv  and  genius — but  extremely  painful— 
and  abounding  with  mysteries  into  which  we 
have  no  desire  to  penetrate.  "The  Incant- 
ation'' and  "Titan''  have  the  same  distressing 
character — though  without  the  sweetness  of 
ti^e  other.  Some  stanzas  to  a  nameless  friend, 
are  in  a  tone  of  more  open  misanthropy.  This 
is  a  favourable  specimen  of  their  tone  and 
temper. 

"  Though  human,  thou  didst  not  deceive  me, 
Though  woman,  thou  didst  not  forsake. 

Though  tov'd,  thou  foreborest  to  grieve  me, 
Though  slander'd,  thou  never  couldst  shake.** 

Though  trusted,  thou  didf  -  rr_  *>f>.vv 

Though  parted,  it  was  i 

Though  watchful,  'twas  n 
'  Nor  mute,  that  the  wor| 

Beautiful  as  this  ^ 
last  to  close  the  volume.  We  cannot  maintain 
our  accustomed  tone  of  levitv,  or  even  speak 
like  calm  literary  judges,  in  tne  midst  of  tnesa 
agonising  traces  ot  a  wounded  and  distempered 
spirit.  Even  our  admiration  is  at  last  swal- 
lowed up  in  a  most  painful  feeling  of  pity  and 
of  wonder.  It  is  impossible  to  mistake  these 
for  fictitious  sorrows,  conjured  up  fqv  the  pur- 
pose of  poetical  effect.  There  is  a  dreadful 
tone  of  sinceritv,  and  an  energy  that  cannot 
be  counterfeited,  in  the  expression  of  wretch- 
edness and  alienation  from  numan  kind,  which 
occurs  in  every  page  of  this  publication ;  and 
as  the  author  has  at  last  spoken  out  in  his  own 
person,  and  unbosomed  his  griefs  a  great  deal 
too  freely  to  his  readers,  the  offence  now 
would  be  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  their  reality. 
We  certainly  have  no  hope  of  preaching  him 
into  philanthropy  and  cheerfulness :  but  it  is 
impossible  not  to  mourn  over  sucli  a  catas- 
trophe of  such  a  mind;  or  to  see  the  prodigal 
gifts  of  Nature,  Fortune,  and  Fame,  thus 
turned  to  bitterness,  without  an  oppressive 
feeling  of  impatience,  mortification,  and  sur- 
prise. Where  there  are  such  elements^  how- 
ever, it  is  equally  impossible  to  despair  that 
they  may  yet  enter  into  happier  combmationa^ 
— K>r  not  to  hope  this  "  that  puissant  spirit" 

"  yet  shall  reascend 
Belf-niiM,  tnd  nspossess  its  native  wnL** 
YN 


l^ 


(IXovtmhtt,  1817.) 

Ltdla  Rookk;  an  Oriental  Romance.    By  Tbouab  Moobx.    4to.    pp.  405. :  Londoa:  1817. 

Thebk  iB  a  great  deal  of  oar  recent  peetry 
dernrad  from  the  East :  But  this  is  the  inest 
Orientalism  we  have  had  yet.  The  land  of 
the  Sun  has  neyer  shone  out  so  brightly  on  the 
fluldren  of  the  North — ^nor  the  sweets  of  Asia 
been  pouied  forth,  nor  her  gpreeousness  dis- 

gayed  so  profusely  to  the  delisted  senses  of 
ifope.  The  beauteous  forms,  the  dazzling 
splendours,  the  breathing  odours  of  the  East, 
seem  at  last  to  hare  found  a  kindred  poet  in 
that  green  isle  of  the  West;  whose  Genius 
has  long  been  suspected  to  be  derived  from  a 
irarmer  clime,  and  now  wantons  and  luxuri- 
ates in  those  voluptuous  regions,  as  if  it  felt 
that  it  had  at  length  refined  its  native  ele- 
ment. It  is  amazing,  mdeed^  how  much  at 
home  Mr.  Moore  seems  to  be  m  India,  Persia, 


and  Arabia:   and  how  purely  and  strictly 
Asiatic  all  the  colouring  and  imagery  of  his 
book  appears.  He  is  thoroughly  embued  with 
the  character  of  the  scenes  to  which  he  trans- 
ports us ;  and  yet  the  extent  of  his  knowledge 
18  less  wonderful  than  the  dexterity  and  ap- 
parent faoiiity  with  which  he  has  tttmed  it  to 
account,  in  the  elucidation  and  embeliishment 
of  his  poetry.    There  is  not,  in  the  volume 
•  '■^^^^'('''^^miMMM^      or  description,  a  name, 
^.^'^tili^^^^^^p^^Sisioa  of  romance  which 
■1^(ip^HMipfepipi^*t  iBxperienoe ;  or  does  not 

•'j^^'<^^CTBBi^J?i]#^"^*^*y  ^'^  ^^  ^^^^y  ^® 

^  'dekd  ^liliWiip^lJi  jftfllha  learning  of  the  East. 
Nor  are  these  barbaric  ornaments  thinly  scat- 
tered to  make  up  a  show.  The v  are  showered 
lavishly  over  all  the  work :  and  form,  perhaps 
too  much,  the  staple  of  tne  poetry — ^and  tne 
riches  of  that  which  is  chieny  distinguished 
for  its  richness. 

We  would  confine  this  remark,  however,  to 
the  descriptions  of  external  objects,  and  the 
allusions  to  literature  and  history — or  to  what 
may  be  termed  the  materiel  of  tne  poetry  be- 
fore us.  The  Characters  and  Sentiments  are 
of  a  different  order.  They  cannot,  indeed,  be 
•aid  to  be  copies  of  European  nature ;  but  tney 
ure  still  less  like  that  of  any  other  region. 
They  are,  in  truth,  poetical  imaginations ; — 
but  It  is  to  the  poetry  of  rational,  nonouiable, 
(sonsiderate,  and  humane  Europe,  that  they 
belong — and  not  to  the  childishness,  cruelty, 
and  profligacy  of  Asia.  It  may  seem  a  harsh 
and  presumptuous  sentence,  to  some  of  our 
(Cosmopolite  readers:  But  from  all  we  have 
l>ecn  able  to  gather  from  history  or  recent  ob- 
servation, we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that 
there  was  no  sound  sense,  firmness  of  purpose, 
or  principled  goodness,  except  among  the  na- 
tives of  Europe,  and  their  genuine  descendants. 

There  is  something  very  extraordinary,  we 
think,  in  the  work  before  us — and  sometning 
which  indicates  in  the  author,  not  only  a  great 
fxaberance  of  talent^  but  a  very  wgph^  con* 


stitution  of  genius.  While  it  is  more  sjdendid 
in  imagery— -{and  for  the  most  part  in  very 
good  taste) — ^more  rich  in  spirkiin^  thought s 
and  original  conceptions,  and  more  full  inaeec^ 
of  exquisite  pictures,  both  of  all  sorts  of  beau- 
ties and  virtues,  and  all  sorts  of  sufferingB  and 
crimes,  than  any  other  poem  that  has  yet  come 
before  us ;  we  rather  think  we  speak  the  sense 
of  most  readers,  when  we  add,  thai  the  effect 
of  the  whole  is  to  mingle  a  certain  feeling  of 
disappointment  with  that  of  admiration!  to 
excite  admiration  rather  than  any  warmer 
sentiment  o^  delight — to  dazzle,  more  than  to 
enchant — and,  in  the  end,  more  frequently  to 
startle  the  fancy,  and  fatigue  the  attention,  by 
the  constant  succession  of  glittering  inu^ges 
and  high-strained  emotions,  than  to  maintain 
a  rising  interest,  or  win  a  growing  s^mjiaihy, 
by  a  less  profuse  or  more  systematic  dii4)by 
of  attractions. 

The  style  is^  on  the  whole,  rather  diflTuse, 
and  too  unvaried  in  its  character.  But  its 
greatest  fault,  in  our  eyes,  is  the  uniformity 
of  its  brilliancy — the  want  of  plainness^  am- 

Elicity,  and  repose.  We  have  heard  it  observed 
y  some  very  zealous  admirers  of  Mr.  Moore's 
genius,  that  you  cannot  open  this  book  with- 
out finding  a  cluster  of  beauties  in  every  page. 
Now,  this  is  only  another  way  of  expressing 
what  we  think  its  greatest  de^t.  No  work, 
consisting  of  many  pages,  should  have  detach- 
ed and  distinguisnable  beauties  in  every  one 
of  them.  No  great  work,  indeed,  should  ha;re 
many  beauties :  If  it  were  perfect,  it  would 
have  but  on«;  and  that  bat  fanitly  perceptilde, 
except  on  a  view  of  the  whole.  Look,  for  ex- 
ample, at  what  is  perhaps  the  most  finislled 
and  exquisite  production  of  human  art — the 
design  and  elevation  of  a  Grecian  temple,  ia 
its  old  severe  simplicity.  What  penury  of 
ornament — ^what  rejection  of  beauties  of  de- 
tail!— what  masses  of  plain  surface — ^what 
rigid  economical  limitation  to  the  useful  and 
the  necessary !  The  cottage  of  a  peasant  is 
scarcely  more  simple  in  its  structure,  and  has 
not  fewer  parts  that  are  superfluous.  Yet 
what  grandeur — what  el^esanee — what  grace 
and  completeness  in  the  effect !  The  whole  is 
beautiful— because  the  beauty  is  in  the  whole : 
But  there  is  little  merit  in  any  of  the  ps^s, 
except  that  of  fitness  and  careful  finishing. 
Contrast  this,  now,  with  a  Dutch  pleasure- 
house,  or  a  Chinese — where  every  part  is 
meant  to  be  separately  beautiful-^nd  the  re- 
suit  is  deformity  ! — wliere  there  is  not  an  incK 
of  the  surface  that  is  not  brilliant  with  varied 
colour,  and  rough  with  curves  and  angles,  •» 
and  wnere  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  monstroiM 
and  offensive.  We  are  a«  far  as  possible  6om 
meaning  to  insinuate  that  Mr.  Moore'h  poetry 
is  of  this  descriptkn.    On  the  contmry^  wa 
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•eiiik  1m  omiaMnlft  ara,  for  die  moft  pBil, 
traly  and  oorquimtel  j  beautiful ;  aad  the  gene- 
lal  dea^  ef  hie  pieees  very  el^;anl  and  ia- 
eeniauA:  All  that  we  mean  to  aajr  it,  that 
taere  is  too  moch  oiaameat — too  many  insu- 
lated and  independent  beautiee— and  that  the 
aotice.  and  the  very  admiration  theyexcito, 
hurt  tne  interest  of  the  geneial  design }  ana 
not  only  withdraw  our  attention  toa  importu- 
nately from  it,  but  at  last  weary  k  out  with 
their  perpetual  reourrenee^ 

It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  our  intelleetual  con- 
etitation,  that  the  powers  of  taste  eannot  be 
permanently  gratified,  exeept  by  seme  suttmn' 
«d  or  continuous  emotion ;  and  that  a  series, 
OTea  of  the  most  agreeable  excitements,  soon 
ceases,  if  broken  and  disconnected,  \o  giwe  any 
pleasure.  No  conversation  fatSgU€»  so  soon  as 
that  which  is  made  up  of  points  and  epigiama; 
and  the  accomplished  riietorician,  wao 


'*  —  coald  not  ope 
His  momh,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope,'* 

most  have  been  a  most  intolemble  companion. 
There  are  some  things,  too,  that  seem  so  plainly 
intended  for  ornaments  and  seasonings  only, 
that  thejrare  only  agreeable,  when  sprinkled  m 
modemtion  over  a  plainer  medium.  No  one 
would  like  to  make  an  entire  meal  on  sauce  ft' 
mante  ;  or  to  appear  in  a  dress  crusted  over  with 
diamonds ;  or  to  pass  a  day  in  a  steam  of  rich 
distilled  perfumes.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
glittering  ornaments  of  poetry — with  rolendid 
metaphors  and  ingenious  aHusions,  and  all  the 
figares  of  speech  and  of  thought  that  consti* 
tute  its  out^rard  p<mp  and  glory.  Now,  Mr. 
Bloore,  it  appears  to  as,  is  decidedly  too  lavish 
of  his  gems  and  sweets  ,* — ^be  labours  imder  a 
plethora  of  wit  and  imagination — impairs  his 
credit  by  the  palpable  exuberance  of  hisjpos- 
sessions^  and  would  be  richer  with  half  his 
wealth.  His  works  are  not  only  of  costly  ma- 
terial  and  graceful  design,  but  the^  are  every- 
where glistening  with  small  beauties  and  tran- 
sitory inspirations — sudden  flashes  of  £uicy, 
that  blaze  out  and  perish;  like  earth-born 
meteors  that  crackle  in  the  lower  sky,  and  un- 
seasonably divert  our  eyes  from  the  great  and 
lofty  bodies  which  pursue  their  harmonious 
Qourses  in  a  serener  region. 

We  have  spoken  of  tnese  as  fauhs  of  style : 
But  the^  could  scareely  have  existed  in  the 
style,  without  going  deeper ;  and  though  they 
fijtit  strike  us  a^i  qualities  of  the  compofitiim 
only,  we  find,  upon  a  little  reflection,  that  the 
same  general  ehancter  belongs  to  the  fable, 
the  characters,  and  the  sentiment«^— ^at  they 
all  sin  alike  in  the  excess  of  then-  means  of 
attmction,— and  fail  to  interest,  diiefly  by 
being  too  interesting. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  debasement  of  ordi- 
nary or  familiar  life,  the  author  has  soared  to 
a  region  beyond  the  comprehension  of  most 
of  his  readers.  All  his  personages  are  so  very 
beautiful,  and  brave,  and  agonimn^~^«o  totally 
wmpt  up  in  the  exaltation  of  their  vehement 
•motions,  and  withal  so  lofty  in  rank,  and  so 
•amptuona  and  magnificent  m  aU  that  relates 
10  their  external  cmidition,  that  the  herd  of 
Afditiary  mortals  can  soaroely  rentaie  (a  eoa* 


oaiva  of  their  pfoeeedhigB,  or  to  symyathiaa 
freely  with  their  fortunes.  The  disasters  le 
which  they  are  exposed,  and  the  designs  ia 
which  they  are  engaged,  are  of  the  same  am. 
bitioua  and  exaggerated  character  f  and  all 
are  involved  in  so  much  pomp),  and  splendouf^ 
and  luxury,  and  the  description  of  their  ex> 
treme  grandeur  and  elegance  fonns  so  ooa^ 
siderable  a  part  of  the  whole  work,  that  the 
less  soblime  portion  of  the  species  can  with 
difficulty  presume  to  judge  of  them,  or  to  ea^ 
ter  into  the  concernments  of  such  very  exqni* 
site  persons.  The  incidents,  in  like  mannei^ 
are  so  nrodigionsly  moving,  so  exceasivelf 
improbable,  and  so  terribly  critical,  that  w« 
have  the  same  difficulty  of^  raising  our  sent^ 
neots  to  the  proper  {ateh  for  them^-^-andy 
finding  it  impossible  to  sympathise  as  wa 
ou^  to  do  with  such  portentous  occurrences, 
are  sometimes  tempted  to  withhold  ear  iqraa* 
pathy  altogether,  and  to  seek  for  its  ebjeota 
among  more  familiar  adventures.  Scenes  o£ 
voluptuous  splendour  and  ecstasy  alternate 
suddenly  with  agonising  separations,  atrocious 
crimes,  and  tremendous  sufi*ering8;— battles, 
incredibly  fierce  and  sangtiinary,  follow  close 
on  entertainments  incredibly  sumptuous  and 
elegant; — terrific  tempests  are  succeeded  bjr 
delicious  calms  at  sea :  and  the  land  scenes 
are  divided  betiveen  horrible  chasms  and  pre* 
oipices,  and  vales  and  gardens  rich  in  eternal 
blooms^  and  glittering  with  palaces  and  teia« 
ple»--while  me  interest  of  the  story  is  maioi 
tained  by  instruments  and  agents  of  no  le« 
potency  than  insanity,  blasphemy,  poisonings^ 
religioua  hatred,  national  antipathy,  deHKMM» 
aoafmisandiropy,  and  devoted  love. 

We  are  aware  that,  in  objecting  to  a  wml 
hke  this,  that  it  is  made  up  of  such  raateriidi^ 
we  may  seem  to  be  objecting  that  it  is  vmdm 
of  the  elementB  of  peeti^', — since  it  is  no  doubt 
true,  that  it  is  by  the  use  of  such  materials 
that  poebT  is  substantially  distin^idiai  from 
prose,  and  that  it  is  to  them  it  is  indebted  fot 
all  tbat  is  peculiar  in  the  delight  and  the  in* 
teiest  it  inspires:  and  it  may  seem  a  little 
unreasonable  to  complain  of  a  poet,  that  ha 
treats  us  with  the  essence  of  poetiy .  We  have 
already  hinted,  however,  that  it  is  not  advisa» 
bie  to  live  entirely  on  essences ;  and  our  ob* 
jection  goes  not  only  to  the  excessive  strength 
of  the  emotions  that  are  sought  to  be  reimd^ 
but  to  the  violence  of  their  transitions,  and  the 
want  of  continuity  in  the  train  of  feeling  that 
is  produced.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  however, 
to  add  a  word  or  two  more  of  explanation. 

In  die  first  •p]ELoe,  then,  if  we  consider  how 
the  fact  stands,  we  &faall  find  that  all  the  gnat 
poets,  and,  in  an  especial  manner,  all  tha 
poets  who  chain  down  the  attention  of  their 
readers,  and  maintain  a  growing  interest 
through  a  long  series  of  narrations^  have  beea 
remaricable  for  the  occasional  familiarity,  and 
even  homeliness,  of  many  of  -their  incident^ 
chamcters  and  sentiments.  This  is  the  dis» 
tinguishing  feature  in  Homer,  Chaucer,  An* 
osto,  Shakespeare,  Dryden,  Scott — and  will  hi 
found  to  occur,  wb  believe,  in  all  poetry  that 
has  been  lon^  and  extensively  popular ',  or  that 
is  capable  of  pleasing  very  etmngly,  orstioMg 


vary  deeply,  the  common  eensibOitiee  of  our 
•atare.  We  need  scarcely  make  an  excep- 
tioo  for  the  lofly  Lyric,  which  is  eo  far  from 
being  geaerally  attractive,  that  it  is  not  even 
inteJIigible,  except  to  a  sludioas  few— or  for 
HuMe  solemn  and  devotional  strains  which  de- 
dre  their  interest  from  a  still  higher  princi- 
ple:  But  in  all  narrative  poetry — in  aU  long 
pieces  made  up  of  descriptions  and  adven- 
tures, it  seems  nitherto  to  have  been  an  indis- 
pensable eondition  of  their  success,  that  most 
of  the  persons  and  events  should  bear  a  oon- 
aiderable  resemblance  to  those  which  we  meet 
with  in  ordinary  life ;  and,  though  more  ani- 
mated and  important  than  to  be  of  daily  oo- 
oarrence,  should  not  be  immeasurably  exalted 
al>ove  the  eonmion  standard  of  human  fortune 
and  eharacter. 

it  should  be  almost  enough  to  settle  the 
^pwetion^  that  such  is  the  fact — and  that  no 
narrative  poetry  has  ever  excited  a  great  in- 
tBrest,  where  the  persons  were  too  much  puri- 
fied from  the  vulgar  infirmities  of  our  nature. 
er  the  incidents  too  thoroughly  puiged  of  all 
that  is  ordinary  or  familiar.  But  the  slightest 
reflection  upon  the  feelings  with  which  we 
read  such  poetry,  must  satisfy  us  as  to  the 
reason  of  our  disappointment.  It  may  be  told 
in  two  words.  Writings  of  this  kind  revolt  by 
their  improbability ;  and  fatigue,  by  ofiering 
no  points  upon  which  our  sympathies  can 
reaoily  attach. — ^Two  things  are  necessary  to 
give  a  fictitious  narrative  a  deep  and  com- 
Manding  interest ;  first,  that  we  should  believe 
that  such  thinffs  might  have  happened;  and 
emondly,  that  tney  might  have  luippened  to 
ourselves,  or  to  such  persons  as  ourselves. 
Bat,  in  reading  the  ambitious  and  overwrought 
poetry  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  we 
ieel  perpetually,  that  there  could  have  been 
n0  such  people,  and  no  such  occurrences  as 
we  are  there  called  upon  to  feel  for ;  and  that 
it  is  impossible  for  us,  at  all  events,  to  have 
mueh  concern  about  beings  whose  principles 
.  of  action  are  so  remote  from  our  own,  and  who 
are  placed  in  situations  to  which  we  have  never 
lcn6^vn  any  parallel.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that 
all  stories  that  interest  us  must  represent  pas- 
sions of  a  higher  pitch,  and  events  of  a  more 
extraordinary  nature  than  occur  in  oonmion 
Mfe;  and  that  it  is  in  oonseauence  of  rising 
thus  sensibly  above  its  level,  tnat  they  become 
objects  of  interest  and  attention.  But,  in  order 
that  this  very  elevation  may  be  felt,  and  pro- 
duoe  its  efiect,  the  story  must  itself,  in  other 
pla4wa,  give  us  the  known  and  ordinary  level. 
andf  by  a  thousand  adaptations  and  traits  of 
imtveraal  nature,  make  us  feel,  that  the  char- 
aoters  which  become  every  now  and  then  the 
objects  of  our  intense  sympathy  and  admira- 
tion, in  great  emergencies,  and  under  the  in- 
fl««aoe  of  rare  but  conceivable  excitements^ 
are,  after  all,  our  fellow  creatures — ^made  or 
the  eame  flesh  and  blood  with  ourselves,  and 
acting,  and  acted  upon,  by  the  common  prin- 
QtpAes  of  our  nature.  Without  this,  inaeed, 
the  eflbot  of  their  suflerings  and  exploits 
would  be  entirely  lost  upon  us ;  as  we  should 
be  without  any  scale  by  which  to  estimate  the 
^^Hpriitaie  of  the  temptations  they  had  to  re- 


list,  or  the  energies  Aie^  bad  exerted.  Tb 
make  us  aware  of  the  altitude  of  a  mountaii^ 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  diow  us  the  plain 
from  which  it  ascends.  If  we  are  allowed  to 
see  nothing  but  the  tMe  land  at  the  top^  the 
eflect  will  be  no  greater  than  if  we  had  re- 
mained on  the  humble  level  of  the  shore-* 
except  that  it  will  be  more  lonely,  bleak^  and 
inhospitable.  And  thus  it  is,  tnat  by  ex- 
aggerating the  heroic  qualities  of  heroes,  they 
become  as  uninteresting  as  if  they  had  no 
such  qualities — that  by  striking  out  those 
weaknesses  and  vulgar  infirmities  which 
identify  them  with  ordinary  mortals,  they  not 
only  cease  to  interest  ordinary  mortals,  but  even 
to  excite  their  admiration  or  surprise }  and  ap- 
pear merely  as  strange  inconceivable  beings^ 
m  whom  superhuman  eneigy  and  refinement 
are  no  more  to  be  wondered  at,  than  the  power 
of  flying  in  an  eagle,  or  of  fasting  in  a  snake. 
The  wise  ancient  who  observed,  that  being 
a  man  himself^  he  could  not  but  take  an  inter- 
est in  every  thing  that  related  to  man — ^might 
have  confirmed  his  character  for  wisdom,  by 
adding,  that  for  the  same  reason  he  could  take 
no  interest  in  any  thing  else.  There  is  noth- 
ing, after  all,  that  we  ever  truly  care  for,  but 
the  feelings  of  creatures  like  ourselves : — and 
we  are  obliged  to  lend  them  to  the  flowers 
and  the  brodcs  of  the  valley,  and  the  stars  and 
airs  of  heaven,  before  we  can  take  any  delight 
in  them.  With  sentient  beings  the  case  is 
more  obviously  the  same.  By  whatever 
names  we  may  call  them,  or  with  whatever 
fantastic  attributes  we  may  please  to  invest 
them,  still  we  comprehend,  and  concem  our- 
selves about  them,  onlv  in  so  far  as  the^  re- 
semble ourselves.  All  the  deities  of  the 
classic  mythology — and  all  the  devils  and 
angels  of  later  poets,  are  nothing  but  human 
creatures— or  at  least  only  interest  us  so  long 
as  they  are  so.  Let  any  one  try  to  imagine 
what  kind  of  story  he  could  make  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  set  of  beings  who  difllered  from 
our  own  species  in  any  of  its  general  attributes 
— who  were  incapable,  for  instance,  of  the 
debasing  feelings  of  fear,  pain,  or  anxiety— 
and  he  will  find,  that  instead  of  becoming 
more  imposing  and  attractive  by  getting  rid 
of  those  infirmities,  they  become  utterly  in- 
significant, and  indeed  m  a  great  degree  in- 
conceivable. Or,  to  come  a  little  closer  to 
the  matter  before  us,  and  not  to  go  beyond 
the  bounds  of  common  experience — SuppobS 
a  tale,  founded  on  refined  notions  of  delicate 
love  and  punctilious  integrity,  to  be  told  to  a 
race  of  obscene^  brutal  andplundering  savages 
— or^  even  vrithm  the  limits  of  the  same  coun- 
try, if  a  poem,  mming  upon  the  jealousies  of 
court  intri^e,  the  pride  oTrank,  and  the  cabals 
of  sovereigns  and  statesmen,  were  put  into 
the  hands  of  village  maidens  or  clownish  la- 
bourers, is  it  not  obvioua  that  the  remoteness 
of  the  manners*  charactere  and  feelings  from 
their  own,  would  first  surprise,  and  then  re> 
volt  them — and  that  the  moral,  intellectual 
and  adventitious  Superiority  of  the  personages 
concerned,  would,  mstead  of  enhancing  fne 
interest,  entirely  destroy  it,  and  very  speedily 
extinguish  all  sympathy  with  their  passicos. 
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md  alt  oojiomty  ftboiit  their  fstal—Nowy  what 
gentlemen  and  ladies  are  to  a  ferocioue  savage, 
or  |)olitician8  and  princesses  to  an  ordmai*}- 
msticy  the  exaggerated  persons  of  soch  poetry 
as  we  are  now  considering,  are  to  the  ordinary 
readers  of  poetry.  They  do  not  beJieve  in 
the  possibihty  ot  their  existence,  or  of  their 
•drentnres.  They  do  not  compreheod  the 
principles  of  their  conduct;  and  hare  no 
thoTODgh  sympathy  with  the  feelings  that  are 
•ecribed  to  them. 

We  have  carried  this  ^peculation,  we  be- 
Ueye,  a  little  too  far— and,  with  reference  to 
the  Tolwne  before  us,  it  would  be  more  cor- 
rect perhaps  to  say,  that  it  had  suggested  these 
obseryationB,  than  that  they  are  strictly  ap- 
plicable to  it.  For  though  its  faults  are  oer* 
tainly  of  the  kind  we  have  been  endeavouring 
to  describe,  it  would  be  quite  unjust  to  char* 
acterise  it  by  its  faults — which  are  beyond  all 
doubt  less  conspicuous  than  its  bleauties. 
There  is  not  only  a  richness  and  brilliancy  of 
diction  and  imagery  spread  over  the  wnole 
work,  that  indicate  the  greatest  activity  and 
eleffuice  of  fancy  in  the  author;  but  it  is 
everywhere  pervaded,  still  more  strikingly. 
by  a  strain  of  tender  and  noble  feeling,  poured 
mit  with  such  warmth  and  abundance,  as  to 
•teal  insensibly  on  the  heart  of  the  reader, 
and  gradually  to  overflow  it  with  a  tide  ot 
sympathetic  emotion.  There  are  pissages 
indeed,  and  these  neither  few  nor  brief,  over 
which  the  yerv  Genius  of  Poetry  seems  to 
have  breathed  his  richest  enchantment — 
where  the  melody  of  the  verse  and  the  beauty 
of  the  images  conspire  so  harmoniously  with 
the  force  and  tenderness  of  the  emotion,  that 
the  whole  is  blended  into  one  deep  and  bright 
etream  of  sweetness  and  feeling,  along  which 
the  spirit  of  the  reader  is  borne  passively 
away,  through  long  reaches  of  delight.  Mr. 
Moore's  poetry,  indeed,  where  his  happiest 
vein  is  opened,  realises  more  exactly  than  that 
of  aoy  other  writer,  the  splendid  account 
which  is  givMi  by  Comus  of  the  song  of 

"  Hta  mother  Cirre,  snd  the  Sirens  three. 
Amid  the  flowery-kirtled  Neiadee, 
y^  ho,  ••  chey  »un^.  would  take  the  prieenM  eoal, 
And  Isp  h  in  Blytium  !»* 

And  though  it  is  certRinly  to  be  regretted 
that  he  sl^Id  so  often  have  broken  the  mea- 
sure with  more  frivolous  strains,  or  filled  up 
its  intervals  with  a  sort  of  brilliant  falsetto,  a 
^ould  never  be  foigotten^  that  bis  excellences 
afe  at  least  as  pecuhar  to  nimself  as  his  faults, 
and,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  more  chamcteristic 
of  l;is  genius. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  four  sepor 
rate  and  distinct  poems--<;onnected,  however, 
and  held  together  "  like  orient  pearls  at  ran- 
dom strung,''  by  the  lender  thread  of  a  slight 
prose  story,  on  which  they  are  all  suspended, 
and  to  the  simple  catastrophe  of  which  they 
in  some  measure  contribute.  This  airy  and 
elesant  legend  is  to  the  following  effect. 
Lalla  Hookh,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Au- 
rengzebe,  is  betrothed  to  the  yonng  king  of 
Bncharia;  and  sets  forth,  with  a  splendid 
train  of  Indian  and  Bacbarian  attendants,  to 
57 


meet  her  enandsied  bridegNMm  in  the  to 

lifihtfnl  valley  of  Cashmere.  The  progreea 
of  this  gorgeous  cavalcade,  and  the  beautf 
of  the  comitry  which  it  traverses,  are  exhibit* 
ed  with  great  richness  of  colouring  and  pio- 
turesQue  effect ;  though  in  this,  as  well  as  m 
the  other  parts  of  the  prose  narrative,  a  coiw 
tain  tone  of  levity,  and  even  derision,  is  fre> 
quently  assumed — ^not  very  much  in  keeping 
we  think,  with  the  tender  and  tragic  stram  m 
poetry  of  which  it  is  the  accompaniment<-^ 
certam  breakings  out,  in  short,  of  that  mock- 
ing European  wit,  which  has  made  itself 
merry  with  Asiatic  solemnity,  ever  since  the 
time  of  the  facetious  Count  Hamilton — ^bnC 
seems  a  little  out  of  place  in  a  misoeUanyi 
the  prevailing  character  of  which  is  of  so 
opposite  a  temper.  To  amuse  the  lanffuoTi 
or  divert  the  impatience  of  the  royal  bride,  in 
the  noon-tide  and  night-halts  of  her  huturioua 
progress,  a  yoimg  Cashmerian  poet  had  been 
sent  by  the  gallantry  of  the  bridegroom ;  and 
recites,  on  those  occasions,  the  seyeral  poena 
that  form  the  bulk  of  the  volume  now  Worn 
us.  Such  is  the  witohery  of  his  voice  and 
look,  and  such  the  sympathetic  effect  of  the 
tender  tales  which  he  recounts,  that  the  poor 
princess,  as  was  natuialljr  to  be  expected, 
tails  desperately  in  love  with  him  before  the 
end  of  tne  journey :  and  by  the  time  ehn 
enters  the  lovely  vale  of  Cashmere,  and  sees 
the  glittering  palaces  and  towers  prepared 
for  her  reception,  she  feels  that  she  would 
joyfully  forego  all  this  pomp  and  splendoar| 
and  fly  to  the  desert  with  her  adored  Fem* 
morz.  The  jrouthful  bard,  however,  has  now 
disappeared  from  her  siae;  and  me  is  sop* 
ported^  vrith  fainting  heart  and  downcast 
eyes,  mto  the  hated  presence  of  her  tyrant^ 
when  the  voice  of  Feiamorz  himself  bids  bee 
be  of  good  cheer— and,  looking  up,  idie  sees  het 
behnred  poet  m  the  Prince  himself !  who  had 
aasumed  this  gallant  disguise,  and  won  her 
yonng  afiections.  without  deriving  any  aid 
ffom  his  rank  or  nor  engagements. 

The  whole  story  is  very  sweetly  and  gafly 
told ;  and  is  adorned  with  many  lender  aa 
well  aa  lively  pasaages-^without  reekoniaff 
among  the  latter  the  occaskaial  oritioisma  of 
the  omniscient  Fadladeen.  the  magnificent 
and  most  infallible  grand  cnamberlam  of  the 
Haram — whose  sayings  and  remarks^ 
cannot  help  observing,  do  not  agree  ver 
with  the  character  which  is  assigned  J 
being  for  the  most  part  very  smart, » 
tions,  and  acute,  ana  by  no  means  solemn; 
stupid,  and  pompous,  as  was  to  have  been 
expected.  Mr.  Moore's  senius,  however.  w«i 
suppose,  is  too  inveterately  lively,  to  make  ie 
possible  for  him  even  to  connterfeit  dnlneaa; 
We  come  at  last,  however,  to  the  poetry. 

The  first  piece,  which  is  entitled  ^Thei 
Veiled  Prophet  of  Khonssan,"  is  the  looees^ 
we  think,  uid  certamly  not  the  best,  of  Uiv 
series.  It  has  all  the  iaults  which  we  faaw^ 
somewhat  too  sweepingly,  imputed  to  the 
volimie  at  large ;  and  it  waa  eluefly,  indued, 
with  a  reference  to  it,  that  we  made  those 
introductory  remarks,  which  the  author  will 
ptpbably  think  loo  mvtk  in  tbs  spint  of  the 
Jlf2 


«ge  Cbamberkin.  Th6  etory^  which  is  not 
in  all  its  parts  extremely  intelligible,  is 
founded  on  a  notice,  in  D'Herbelot,  of  a  da- 
ring impostor  of  the  early  a^s  of  Islamism, 
who  pretended  to  have  received  a  later  ana 
more  authoritative  mission  than  that  of  the 
prophet,  and  to  be  destined  to  overturn  all 
tyiannies  and  superstitions  on  the  earth,  and 
to  rescue  all  souls  that  believed  in  him.  To 
shade  the  celestial  radiance  of  his  brow,  he 
always  wore  a  veil  of  silver  sauze.  and  was 
bX  last  attacked  by  the  Caliph,  ana  extermi- 
nsted.  with  all  his  adherents.  On  this  story, 
Mr.  Moore  has  engrafted  a  romantic  and  not 
very  probable  tale  of  two  young  lovers,  Azim 
and  Zelica;  the  former  of  whom  having  been 
aupposed  to  perish  in  battle,  the  grief  of  the 
latter  unsettles  her  understanding;  'and  her 
distempered  imagination  is  easily  inflamed 
by  the  mystic  promises  of  the  Veiled  Prophet, 
which  at  length  prevail  on  her  to  join  the 
troop  of  lovely  priestesses  who  earn  a  blissful 
immortality  in  another  world,  by  sharing  his 
embraces  upon  earth.  By  what  artful  illu- 
sions the  poor  distracted  maid  was  thus  be- 
trayed to  her  ruin,  is  not  very  satisfactorily 
explained;  only  we  are  informed  that  she 
and  the  Veiled  Apostle  descended  into  a 
charael-house,  and  took  a  mutual  oath,  and 
drank  blood  together,  in  pledge  of  their  eter- 
aal  union.  At  length  Azim,  who  had  pot 
been  slain,  but  made  captive  in  battle,  and 
had  wandered  in  Greece  till  he  had  imbibed 
the  love  of  liberty  that  inspired  her  famous 
heroes  of  old — hears  of  the  proud  promises 
of  emancipation  which  Mokanna  (for  that 
was  the  prophet's  name)  had  held  out  to  all 
nations^  and  comes  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
champions  of  freedom  and  vi^rtue.  On  the 
day  of  his  presentment,  he  is  introduced  into 
a  scene  of  voluptuous  splendour,  where  all  the 
seducive  influences  of  art  and  nature  are  in  vain 
exerted  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  the  love 
of  Zelica  and  of  liberty.  He  breaks  proudly 
away  from  these  soft  enchantments,  and  finds 
a  mournful  female  figure  before  him,  in  whom 
no  almost  immediately  reco^ises  his  long- 
lost  and  ever-lqved  Zehca.  llie  first  momient 
of  their  meeting  is  ecstasy  on  both  sides ;  but 
the  unhappy  sirl  soon  calls  to  mind  the  un- 
utterable condition  to  which  she  is  reduced-— 
and,  in  agony,  reveals  to  him  the  sad  story  of 
her  derangement,  and  of  the  base  advantages 
that  had  been  taken  of  it.  Azim  at  first 
throws  her  from  him  in  abhorrence,  but  soon 
tnnis,  in  relenting  pity,  and  ofiers  at  last  to 
rescue  her  from  this  seat  of  pollution.  She 
listens  with  eager  joy  to  his  proposal,  and  is 
about  to  fly  with  him  in  the  instant,  when 
the  dread  voice  of  Mokanna  thunders  in  her 
ear  her  oath  of  eternal  fidelity.  That  terrible 
sound  brings  back  her  frenzy.  She  throws 
her  lover  wildly  from  her,  and  vanishes  at 
•Dce,  amidst  the  dazzling  lights  of  that  un- 
holy palace.  Azim  then  joins  the  approaching 
army  of  the  OUiph,  and  leads  on  nis  forces 
agamat  the  impious  usurper.  Mokanna  per- 
forms prodigies  of  valour-— but  is  always  borne 
back  by  the  superior  force  and  enthusiasm  of 
A  aim :  and  aiWr  a  long  course  of  horrors  and 


illusions,  he  poisons  the  remnant  of  his  ad- 
herents, and  himself  plunges  into  a  bath,  of 
such  corrosive  Quality,  as  instantly  to  extin- 
guish Hfe,  and  dissolve  all  the  elements  of 
the  mortal  frame.  Zelica  then  covers  herself 
with  his  fatal  veil,  and  totters  out  to  the  ram- 
parts, where,  being  mistaken  for  Mokanna. 
she  rushes  upon  the  spear  of  her  Azim,  and 
receives  his  forgiveness  in  death !  while  he 
survives,  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  oootin- 
ual  prayer  and  supplication  for  her  erring  spirit; 
and  dies  at  last  upon  her  grave,  in  the  full 
assurance  of  rejoining  her  in  purity  and  bliss. 
It  is  needless  to  enlai]ge  on  the  particular 
faults  of  this  story,  after  the  general  obserra- 
tions  we  hazarded  at  the  outset.  The  char- 
acter of  Mokanna,  as  well  as  his  power  and 
influence,  is  a  mere  distortion  and  extrava- 
gance :  But  the  great  blemish  is  the  corrup- 
tion of  Zelica;  and  the  insanity  so  gratui- 
tously alleged  by  the  poet  in  excuse  of  it 
Nothing  less,  indeed,  could  in  any  way  ac- 
count for  such  a  catastrophe ;  and,  after  all, 
it  is  painful  and  offensive  to  the  imagination. 
The  bridal  oath,  pledged  with  blood  among 
the  festering  bodies  of  the  dead,  is  one  of  the 
overstrained  theatrical  horrors  of  the  German 
school;  and  a  great  deal  of  the  theorising 
and  argumentation  which  is  intended  to  pa]& 
ate  or  conceal  those  defects,  is  obscuro  and 
incomprehensible.  Rich  as  it  is,  in  short,  in 
fancy  and  expression,  and  powerful  m  some 
of  the  scenes  of  passion,  we  should  have  bad 
great  doubts  of  the  success  of  this  volume,  if 
it  had  all  been  of  the  same  texture  with  the 
poem  of  which  we  are  now  speaJEin^^.  Yet, 
even  there,  there  is  a  charm,  almost  irresisti- 
ble, in  the  volume  of  sweet  sounds  and  bean- 
tiful  images,  which  are  heaped  together  with 
luxurious  profusion  in  the  general  texture  of 
the  style,  and  invest  even  the  absurdities  of 
the  story  with  the  graceful  amplitude  of  their 
rich  ana  figu  red  veD .  What,  for  instance,  caa 
be  sweeter  than  this  account  of  Azim^s  entry 
into  this  earthly  paradise  of  temptations  1 

"  Meanwhile,  through  vast  illaininate4  balls. 
Silent  and  bright,  where  nothinff  but  the  falls 
Of  fragrant  waters,  gushing  with  cool  sound 
From  many  a  jasper  fount,  is  heard  around. 
Young  Azim  roams  bewilder'd  ;  nor  can  guesa 
What  means  this  maze  of  light  and  loneliness ! 
Here,  the  way  leads,  o'er  fesselated  floors 
Or  mats  of  Cairo,  through  long  corridors. 
Where,  rang'd  in  cossolets  anaealver  urns, 
?wect  woooof  aloe  or  of  sandal  bums ; 
And  here,  at  once,  the  glittering  saloon 
Bursts  on  his  sight,  boundless  and  bright  as  noon 
Where,  in  the  midst,  reflecting  back  the  rays 
In  broken  rainbows,  a  fresh  fountain  plays 
High  as  th*  enamelPd  cupola ;  which  towers 
A  If  rich  with  Arabesques  of  gold  and  flowers: 
And  the  mosaic  floor  beneath  shinea  through 
The  sprinkling  of  that  fountain's  silvery  dew, 
Like  the  wet,  glist'ning  shells,  of  ev'ry  dye; 
That  on  the  margin  of  the  Red  Sea  lie. 

"  Here  too  he  traces  the  kind  visiiings 
Of  woman's  love,  in  those  fair,  living  thiiiga 
Of  land  and  wave,  whose  fate — in  bondage  throws 
For  their  weak  lovelincsa — is  like  her  own ! 
On  one  side  gleaming  with  a  sudden  grace 
Thronjfh  water,  hrillmnt  as  the  crystal  vase 
In  which  it  undulates,  small  fishes  shine, 
Like  golden  ingots  from  a  feiry  mine !— 
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Wink,  on  the  «llwr,  lattic'd  liglKl^  ta 

With  odorifrous  woods  of  Comonn, 
Each  brilliant  bird  chat  wings  the  air  is  teen ;— 
Gay,  sparkling  loories,  sach  as  gleam  between 
The  enmeoQ  bloesoms  of  ihe  coral  tree 
In  the  warm  isles  of  India's  sunny  sea : 
Mecca's  blue  sacred  pigeon ;  and  the  ihnish 
Of  Hindost«n»  whose  holy  warblings  gush. 
At  evening,  from  the  tall  pagoda's  lop ;— > 
Those  golden  birds  that,  in  the  spice-time,  drop 
Abont  the  gardens,  drunk  with  that  sweet  fooa 
Whose  scent  hath  lur*d  them  o'er  the  sammer 
And  those  that  under  Araby's  soft  sun      [flood  ;— 
Build  their  high  nests  of  budding  cinnamon." 

pp.  53—66. 

The  warrior  youth  looks  roand  at  first  with' 
disilain  upon  those  seductions,  with  which  he 
001^10606  the  sage  prophet  wishes  to  try  the 
firmness  of  his  votaries. 

"  While  thus  he  thinks,  still  nearer  on  the  breeze 
Come  those  delicious,  dream-like  harmonies. 
Each  note  of  which  but  adds  new,  downy  links 
To  the  soft  chain  in  which  his  spirit  sinks. 
He  turns  him  tow'rd  the  eound ;  and,  fiir  away 
I'hrough  a  long  Tista,  sparkling  with  the  play 
Of  countless  lamps — ^Uke  the  rich  track  which  Day 
LeaTes  on  the  waters,  when  he  sinks  from  us ; 
80  long  the  path,  its  light  so  tremulous ;— • 
He  sees  a  group  of  female  forms  advance, 
Some  chain'd  together  in  the  mazy  dance 
By  letters,  forg'd  in  the  green  sunny  bowers. 
As  they  were  captives  to  toe  KingofFluwers,"  dtc 

"  Awhile  they  dance  before  him  ;  then  divide, 
Breaking,  like  rosy  clouds  at  even-tide 
Around  the  rich  pavilion  of  the  sun- 
Till  silently  dispersing,  one  by  one. 
Through  many  a  path  that  from  the  chamber  leads 
To  gardens,  terraces,  and  moonlight  meads. 
Their  distant  laughter  comes  upon  the  wind. 
And  but  one  trembling  nymph  remains  behind. 
Beckoning  them  back  m  vain, — for  ihey  are  gone, 
And  she  is  left  in  all  that  light,  alone ! 
No  veil  to  curtain  o'er  her  beauteous  brow, 
In  iu  young  bashfulness  more  beauteous  now ; 
But  a  light,  golden  chain-work  round  her  hair 


Such  as  the  makis  of  Yezd  and  Shiraz  *roai. 
While  her  left  hand,  as  shrinkinglv  she  stooa, 
Held  a  small  lute  of  gold  and  sanaal  wood. 
Which,  once'  or  twice,  she  touch'd  with  hurried 
Then  took  her  trembling  fingers  off  again,  {strain, 
But  when  at  length  a  timid  glance  she  stole 
At  Azim,  the  sweet  gravity  of  soul 
She  saw  through  all  his  features,  calm'd  her  fear ; 
And,  like  a  half-tam'd  antelope,  more  near, 
Though  shrinking  still,  she  came;^then  sat  her 
Upon  a  musnud's  edge,  and  bolder  grown,    [down 
In  the  pathetic  mode  of  Ispahan 
Touch'd  a  preluding  strain,  and  thus  began :— *' 

The  following  picture  of  the  grand  anna- 
ment  of  the  Caliph  shows  the  same  luxuri- 
ance of  diction  and  imagination,  directed  to 
different  objects : — 

"  Whose  are  the  gilded  tents- that  crowd  the  way, 
Where  all  wan  wa-^te  and  silent  yesterday? 
This  City  of  War  which,  in  a  few  short  hours, 
Hat*i  sprung  up  here,  as  if  the  magic  powers 
Of  dim  who,  m  the  twinkling  of  a  star, 
Built  the  high  pillar'd  halls  of  Chilminar, 
Had  oonjur'd  up,  for  as  the  eye  can  see,  * 
This  world  of  tents  and  domes  and  sun-bright 

armory  !— 
princely  pavilions,  screen'd  by  many  a  fold 
Of  crimson  cloih.  and  topp'd  wiih  balls  of  gold  ;'^ 
Steeds,  with  their  housings  of  rich  silver  spun, 
Their  chains  and  poiirels  gliit'ring  in  the  sun ; 
And  camels,  tufted  o'er  with  Yemen's  shells, 
Bhaking  in  every  breeze  their  Hght-ton'd  bells ! 


••Ne'er  did  the  MToh  of] 
Such  pomp  before ;— mot  ev'n  when  on  bis  way 
To  Mecca  a  Temple,  when  both  land  and  sea 
Were  spoil'd  to  feed  the  Pilgrim's  luxury; 
When  round  him,  mid  the  burning  sands,  he  saw 
Fruits  of  the  North  in  icy  freshness  thaw, 
And  cool'd  his  thirstv  Up,  beneath  the  glow 
Of  Mecca's  sun,  with  urns  of  Persian  snow  :— 
Nor  e'er  did  armament  more  grand  than  that 
Pour  from  the  kioffdoms  of  the  Caliphat. 
First,  in  the  van,  toe  People  of  the  Rock, 
On  their  light  mountain  steeds,  of  royal  stock ; 
Then.  Chieftains  of  Damascus,  proud  to  see 
The  flashing  of  their  swords'  rich  marquetry,"  &e. 

pp.86— 69. 

We  can  afford  room  now  only  for  the  ooor 
elusion — ^the  last  words  of  the  dying  Zelica; 
which  remind  us  of  those  of  Campbell's  Ger- 
trude—cmd  the  catastrophe  of  A^im,  which 
is  imaged  in  that  of  Southey's  Roderick. 

" '  But  live,  my  Axim ; — oh !  to  call  thee  mme 

Thus  once  sgam  ! — my  Azim — dream  divine ! 

Live,  if  thou  ever  lov'dst  me,  if  to  meet 

Thy  Zclica  hereafter  would  be  sweet, 

Oh  live  to  pray  for  her ! — to  bend  the  knee 

Morning  and  night  before  that  Deity, . 

To  whom  pure  Tips  and  hearts  without  a  stain, 

As  thine  are,  Azim,  never  breath'd  in  vain — 

And  prajr  that  He  may  pardon  her— may  take 

Compassion  on  her  soul  for  thy  dear  sake, 

And,  nought  rememb'ring  but  her  love  to  thee. 

Make  her  all  thine,  all  H»,  eternally ! 

Go  to  those  happy  fields  where  first  we  twin*d 

Our  youthful  hearts  together— every  wind 

That  meets  thee  there,  fresh  from  the  well-knowtt 

flowers, 
Will  bring  I  he  sweetness  of  those  innoeent  hoois 
Back  to  thy  aoui,  and  thou  mav'st  feel  sgaia 
For  thy  poor  Zelica  as  thou  didst  then. 
So  shall  thy  orisons,  like  dew  that  flies 
To  hesv'n  upon  the  morning's  sunshine,  rise 
With  all  love's  earlieet  ardour  to  the  skies !' 

Time  fleeted  !  Years  on  years  bad  psas'd  away,    ^ 
And  few  of  those  who,  on  that  moumfal  day 
Had  stood,  with  pity  in  their  eyes,  to  see 
The  makien's  deathj  and  the  youth's  agony, 
Were  living  etill— when,  by  a  nistio  grave 
Beside  the  swift  Amoo*s  transparent  wave, 
An  aged  man,  who  had  grown  aged  there 
By  one  lone  grave,  mormng  and  night  in  prayer. 
For  the  last  time  knelt  down  !   And,  though  the 

shade 
Of  death  hung  dark'ning  over  him,  there  play*d 
A  gleam  of  rapture  on  hie  eye  and  cheek, 
That  brightened  even  death— 4ike  the  last  streak 
Of  intense  glory  on  th*  horizon's  brim. 
When  nieht  o'er  all  the  rest  hanss  chill  and  dim  !-* 
His  soul  had  seen  a  Vision,  while  he  slept ; 
She,  for  whoee  spirit  he  had  prey*d  and  wept 
80  many  yean,  had  come  to  him,  alt  drest 
In  atigel  smiles,  and  told  him  she  was  blest ! 
For  this  the  old  man  breath'd  his  thanks,— and 

died!— 
And  there,  upon  the  banks  of  that  lov'd  tide. 
He  and  his  Zelica  sleep  side  by  side." 

pp.  131—123. 

The  next  ^iece,  which  is  entitled  "  Feuadise 
and  the  Pen,"  has  none  of  the  faults  of  the 
preceding.  It  is  full  of  spirit,  elejgaiice,  and 
Deauty ;  and,  though  slight  enough  in  its  stru^ 
tnre,  Wathes  th^u^hout  a  most  pure  and 
engaging  morality.  It  is,  in  truth,  httle  more 
than  a  moral  apologue,  expanded  and  adorned 
by  the  exuberant  maoj  of  the  poet  who  tedlea 
it.  llie  Peris  are  a  sort  of  half-fallen  female 
aneels,  who  dwell  in  air,  and  live  on  perfumes ; 
and,  though  banished  for  a  time  uora  Pttra* 


diae,  go  tiboat  in  thiskmer^erld  ddtig  ^6tid. 
One  of  these — ^But  it  is  as  short,  and  much 
more  a^eeable,  to  give  the  author's  own  in- 
tcodoction. 

••  One  morn  a  Peri  at  the  gate 
or  Eden  stood,  disconsolate ; 
And  as  she  listen'd  to  the  Springs 

Of  Life  within,  like  music  flowing ; 
And  amght  the  light  upon  her  wingi 

Through  the  htaf-vpen  portal  glowing  ! 
She  wept  to  think  her  recreant  race 
Should  e*er  hare  lost  that  glorious  place  !*' 

p.  133. 

The  Angel  of  the  Gate  sees  her  weeping, 
and— 

"  *  Nymph  of  a  fair,  but  erring  Ime  !» 
Gently  he  said—*  One  hope  is  thine. 
'TiS  written  in  the  Book  of  Pate, 

The  Peri  yet  may  he  forgiven 
Who  hrinr$  to  this  Eterwd  Gate 

T^e  gift  that  M  mott  dear  to  Heaven  ! 
Go,  seek  it,  and  redeem  thy  sin  ;— 
'Tis  sweet  to  let  the  Pardon'd  in !'  "—p.  135. 

Full  of  hope  and  gratitude,  she  goes  eagerly 
in  search  of  this  precious  gift.  Her  first  quest 
ifl  on  the  plains  of  India— the  luxuriant  beauty 
of  which  is  put  in  fine  contrast  with  the  havoc 
and  camaee  which  the  march  of  a  bloody 
ooD^eror  had  then  spread  over  them.  The 
Pen  comes  to  witness  the  heroic  death  of  a 
youthful  patriot^  who  disdains  to  survive  the 
pyerthiow  of  his  country's  independence. — 
She  catches  the  last  drop  which  flows  from 
hie  breldcing  heart,  and  bears  that  to  heaven's 
gate,  ks  the  acceptable  propitiation  that  was 
required.    For 

•*  'Ok !  if  there  bs,  on  this  earthly  sphere, 
A  boon,  an  onering  Heaven  holds  dear, 
'Tis  the  last  libation  Liberty  draws     * 
From  the  heart  that  bleeds  and  breaks  in  her 
cause  !•  »— p.  140. 

The  ai^l  aoeepts  the  tribute  with  respect : 
But  the  crystal  bar  of  the  portal  does  not 
move !  and  she  is  told  that  something  holier 
even  than  this,  will  be  required  as  the  price 
of  her  kdmission.  She  now  flies  to  the 
source  of  the  Nile,  and  makes  a  delightful  but 
penaite  mrtey  of  the  splendid  regions  which 
It  waters;  tfll  she  finds  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lorelr  gardens  of  Rosetta  dying  by  thousands 
of  the  pl^e— the  selfish  deserting  their 
friends  and  benefactors,  and  the  generoiw, 
when  struck  with  the  fatal  malady,  seeking 
some  solitude  where  they  may  die  without 
brmgmg  death  upon  others.  Among  the  lat- 
ter 18  a  noble  youth,  who  consoles  himself,  in 
the  hour  of  his  agony,  with  the  thought,  Aat 
his  beloved  and  betrothed  bride  is  safe  from 
this  mortal  visitation.  In  the  stillness  of  his 
midnight  retreat,  however,  he  hears  a  hirht 
Btep  approaching. 

**  "3'j;«^ !— for  off.  through  moonlight  dim, 

He  knew  bis  own  betrothed  bride, 
She,  who  would  rather  die  with  him, 

l*han  live  to  gain  the  world  beside  !— 
Hier  arms  are  round  her  lover  now  • 

l^livid  cheek  to  hers  she  presses, 
And  dips,. to  bind  his  burning  brow, 

In  the  cold  lake  her  loosened  tresses, 
Ah  !  once  how  little  did  bethink 
An  hour  would  come,  when  he  should  shrink 
witft  horror  from  that  dear  embrace,"  &c. 


"  Oh !  let  ate  only  bvetthethe  air, 

The  blessed  air,  ihat»s  breath'd  b>  fiet! 
And.  whether  on  its  wings  ii  bear 

HesKne  or  death,  'tis  sweet  to  me ! 
Tlicre — drink  my  tears,  while  yet  ihey  M 

Would  that  my  bosom*ii  blood  weiv  bain. 
And,  well  thou  know'st,  Fd  shed  it  all 
To  give  thy  brow  one  minute's  calm. 
Nay,  turn  not  from  me  that  dear  face— 

Am  I  not  thine— thy  own  lov'd  bride*- 
The  one,  the  chosen  one,  whose  place. 

In  life  or  death,  is  by  thy  side ! 
When  the  stem  dies,  the  leaf  that  grew 
Out  of  its  heart  must  perish  too ! 
Then  turn  to  me,  my  own  love !  turn 
Before  like  thee  I  fade  and  burn ; 
Cling  to  these  yet  cool  lips,  and  8har« 
Thelast  pure  hfe  that  lingers  there !» 
She  fail»-4he  sinks !— as  dies  the  kim^ 
In  charnel  airs  or  cavern-damp. 
So  quicklv  do  bis  baleful  sighs 
Quench  all  the  sweet  light  of  her  eyes ! 
One  struggle— and  his  pain  is  past— 

Her  luver  is  no  longer  living ! 
One  kiss  the  maiden  ffives.— one  last. 
Long  kiss— which  she  expim  in  giving." 

pp.  14fr«-14& 
The  gentle  Peri  bids  them  sleep  in  peace, 
and  bears  again  to  the  gates  of  h^tven  the 
farewell  sign  of  pure,  self-sacrificinff  lore. 
The  worth  of  the  gift  is  again  admitted  by  ^ 
pitying  an/jelj  but  the  crystal  bar  still  re- 
mains immovable ;  and  she  is  sent  once  more 
to  seek  a  still  holier  offering.  In  passing  over 
the  rotnantic  vales  of  Syria,  she  eees  a  kivcly 
child  at  play  tanong  dews  and  flowera,  and 
opposite  to  him  a  stem  wayfaring  man,  resting 
from  some  unhallowed  toil,  with  the  stamp  a 
all  evil  passions  and  evil  deeds  on  his  face. 

"  But  bark !  the  vesper-call  to  prayer, 

As  slow  the  orb  of  daylight  sets, 
Is  rising  sweetly  on  the  air, 

f'rom  Syria's  thousand  minarefs ! 
The  boy  has  started  from  the  bed 
Of  flowers,  where  he  had  laid  his  bead, 
And  down  upon  the  fragrant  sod 

Kneels,  with  his  forehead  tn  the  south 
Lisjping  th*  etertial  name  of  God 

From  purity's  own  cherub  mouth. 
And  looking,  while  his  hands  and  eyes 
Are  lifted  to  the  glowing  skies. 
Like  a  stray  babe  of  Paradise, 
Just  lighted  on  that  flowery  plain. 
And  seeking  for  its  home  again ! 
'*  And  how  felt  he,  the  wretched  ]^n 
Reclining  there— while  mem'ry  ran 
O'er  many  a  year  of  auilt  and  strife  t 
Flew  o'er  thedark  flood  of  his  life. 
Nor  found  one  sunny  restinff  place. 
Nor  brought  him  back  one  branch  of  grace ! 
•There  was  a  time,'  he  said,  in  mild. 
Hean-humblcd  tones—*  thou  blessed  child  ! 
When  younff  and  haply  pure  as  thou, 
I  look'd  and  pray'd  like  thee :— but  now  !'— 
He  hung  his  head — each  nobler  aim 

And  hope  and  feeling,  which  had  slept 
From  boyhood's  hour,  that  instant  came 
Fresh  o'er  him,  and  he  wepi— he  wept !" 

pp.  166,  157. 


This  tear  of  repentance  is  the  acceptable 
gift  for  the  Peri's  redemption.  The  gatea  of 
heaven  fly  open,  and  she  rushes  into  the  joy 
of  immortality. 

<'The  Fire  Worshippers'^  is.  the  next  in  the 
series,  and  appears  to  us  to  be  indisputably 
the  finest  and  most  powerful.  With  all  the 
richness  and  beauty  of  diction  that  be!6ng'  lb 
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the  best  parts  of  Mokanna^  it  has  a  &r  more 
interP*Kn^  Rtory ;  and  is  not  liable  to  any  of 
the  objt>ction8  we  have  been  obliged  to  bring 
asainst  the  contrivance  and  structure  of  that 
leading  poem.  The  outline  of  the  story  is 
short  and  simple. — Al  Hassan,  the  bigotted 
and  sanguinary  Emirof  Pers.'a,  had  loo^  waged 
m  furiouft  and  exterminating  war  against  the 
▼otaries  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  land — 
the  worshippers  of  Mithra,  or  his  emblem, 
Fire — ^then  and  since  designated  by  the  name 
of  Ghebers.  The  superior  numbers  of  the 
inyader  had  overcome  the  heroic  resistance 
of  the  patriots,  and  driven  them  to  take  refuge 
in  a  precioitous  peninsula,  cut  off  from  the 
land  Dv  what  was  understood  to  be  an  im- 
passable ravine,  and  exposing  nothing  but 
bare  rocks  to  the  sea.  In  this  fastness  the 
scanty  remnant  of  the  Ghebers  maintain  them- 
selves, under  the  command  of  their  dauntless 
leader,  Hafed,  who  is  still  enabled,  by  sudden 
and  daring  incursions,  to  harass  and  annoy 
their  enemv.  In  one  of  those  desperate  en- 
terprises, this  adventurous  leader  climbs  to 
the  Burajnit  of  a  lofty  cliff,  near  the  Emir's 
palace,  where  a  small  pleasure-house  had 
been  built,  in  whrch  he  hoped  to  surprise  this 
bigotted  foe  of  his  country ;  but  found  only 
htsfair  daughter  Hinda,  the  loveliest  and  gen- 
tlest of  all  Arabian  maids — as  he  himself  ex- 
presses it. 

"  He  ctimb'd  the  fsorv  VuUure'e  neat, 
And  found  a  trembling  Dove  within!" 

This  romantic  meeting  gives  rise  to  a  mu- 
tual passion — and  the  love  of  the  fair  Hinda 
is  inevitably  engaged,  before  she  knows  the 
name  or  quality  pjf  her  nightly  visitant.  In  the 
noble  heart  of  Hafed,  hou-ever,  love  was  but 
a  seoondary  feeling,  to  devotion  to  the  free- 
dom and  the  faith  of  his  country.  His  little 
band  had  lately  suffered  further  reverses,  and 
aaw  nothing  now  before  them  but  a  glorious 
self-sacrifice.  He  resolves,  therefore,  to  tear 
all  gentler  feelings  from  his  breast,  and  in  one 
laftt  interview  to  take  an  eternal  farewell  of 
the  ma*d  who  had  captivated  his  soul.  In  his 
melancholy  aspect  she  reads  at  once,  with  the 
instinct  ivesagacity  of  love,  the  tidings  of  their 
approaching  separation ;  and  breaks  out  into 
the  following  sweet  and  girlish  repinings: — 

"  *  T  kn'^w,  I  knew  it  ctmld  not  last — 
'Twfts  bright ,  'twas  heavpnly—bnt  'tis  past ! 
Oh  !  ever  thus,  from  childhood's  hour, 

Tve  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay ; 
1  never  lov'd  a  tree  or  flower. 

But  *twas  the  first  to  fade  away. 
I  n^ver  nnrs'd  a  dear  Kszelle. 

To  ?lad  me  with  its  soft  black  eve. 
But  when  it  came  to  know  me  well, 

And  love  me,  it  was  sure  to  die ! 
Kow  too— the  joy  most  like  divine 

Of  all  I  ever  dreamt  or  knew, 
To  see  thee,  hear  thee,  call  thee  mine,— 

Oh  mis'ry !  must  I  lose  that  too  f 
Yei  go !— on  peril's  brink  we  meet : — 

Those  frightful  rocks — that  treacherous  sear- 
No.  never  come  again— ihonch  ^weet. 

Though  beav*n,  it  may  be  death  to  thee.» " 
pp.  187, 188. 

When  he  smiles  sternly  at  the  idea  of  dan- 
ger, i^e  wrpea  him  to  join  her  father's  forces, 


and  earn  her  hand  by  hel|niig  him  to  root  oat 
those  impious  Ghebers  whom  he  so  much  ab* 
hors.  The  spirit  of  the  patriot  bursts  forth  at 
this;  and,  without  revealing  his  name  or 
quality,  he  orondly  avows  and  justifies  the 
conduct  of  tJbat  luckless  sect;  and  then,  re- 
lenting, falls  into  a  gentler  and  more  pathetic 
strain. 

"  '  Oh !  had  we  never,  never  met ! 

Or  could  this  heart  e'en  now  foraet  I 

How  link'd,  how  blees'd  we  might  have  been. 

Had  &te  not  frown'd  ao  derk  betweea ! 

Hadst  then  been  bom  a  Persian  maid : 

Tn  neighb'ting  valleys  had  we  dwelt, 
Thromch  the  same  fielde  in  diiUlhoad  pltr'd« 

At  the  eame  kindling  altsr  knelt** 
Then,  then,  while  all  tnoee  nameless  ties, 
Tn  which  the  charm  of  Country  ties. 
Had  round  our  hearts  been  hourly  spun, 
Till  Iran's  cause  and  thine  were  one ; 
While  in  thy  lute's  awak'ning  sigh 
I  heard  ihe  voice  of  days  sone  by. 
And  saw  in  ev*ry  smile  of  thine 
Re'urning  hours  of  glory  shine  ! — 
While  the  wrong'd  Spirit  of  our  Land      [thee  !— 

Liv'd.  look'd,  and  spoke  her  wrongs  tbrongh 
God !  who  could  then  this  sword  withstand? 

Its  very  flash  were  victory  ! 
But  now !    Estranflr'd,  divore'd  hr  ever, 
Far  as  the  grasp  of  Fate  can  sever ; 
Our  only  ties  what  love  has  wove^ 

Fniih,  friends,  and  country,  sunder*d  wide  9"* 
And  then,  then  only,  true  to  love. 

When  false  to  all  that's  dear  beaide ! 
Thy  father  Tran'a  deadliest  foe — 
Thyself,  perhaps,  cv'n  now — ^but  no- 
Hate  never  look'd  so  lovely  )[et ! 

No ! — rarred  to  thy  soul  will  bo 
The  land  of  him  who  could  forget 

All  but  that  bleedini{  land  for  thee ! 
When  other  eyes  shall  see,  unmov'd. 

Her  widows  mourn,  her  warriors  rail, 
Thou' It  think  how  well  one  Gheber  lov'd, 

And  for  his  sake  tfaoa'lt  weep  for  all !" 

pp.  193, 194. 

He  then  starts  desperately  awa^y;  regains 
his  skiff  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  and 
leaves  her  in  agony  and  consternation.  The 
poet  now  proceeds  to  detail,  a  little  mora  par- 
ticularly, the  history  of  his  hero;  and  recounts 
some  of  the  absunf  legends  and  miraculous 
attributes  with  which  the  fears  of  his  enemiei 
had  invested  his  name. 

"  Such  were  the  tales,  that  won  belief. 

And  such  the  colouring  fancy  gave^ 
To  a  young,  warm,  and  dauntless  Chief,— 

One  who.  no  more  than  mortal  brave. 
Fought  for  the  land  his  aonl  sdor'd,' 

For  happv  homes  and  altera  fre4 ; 
His  only  talisman,  the  sword,— 

His  only  spell-word,  Liberty ! 
'Twas  not  for  him  to  crouch  the  knee 
Tamely  to  Moslem  tyranfiy  ; — 
'Twas  not  for  him.  who^e  soul  wss  cast    . 
In  the  bright  mould  of  ages  psst. 
Whose  melancholy  spirit,  fed 
Wiih  all  the  glories  of  the  dead  ;— 
•Twaa  not  for  him,  to  swell  the  crowd 
Of  slavish  heads,  that  shrinking  bow*d 
Before  the  Moslem,  as  he  pasa'd, 
Like  i»hnibs  beneatn  the  poinon-blast-r 
No — far  he  fled— indignant  fl#»d 

The  pageant  of  his  country's  shame , 
While  every  tear  her  children  shed 

Fell  on  hm  soul,  like  drops  of  flamp ; 
And.  as  a  lover  hails  the  dawn 
1        Of  a  fint  smile,  so  welfon^'d  he 
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The  fpirkU  ^  Che  fine  sword  drawn 
Forvengeance  and  for  liberty  !*'— pp.  806,  a07. 

The  song  then  returns  to  Hinda — 

**  Whoae  life,  as  free  from  thought  as  sin, 
Slept  like  a  lake,  tilt  Lore  threw  in 
His  talisman,  and  woke  the  tide. 
And  spread  iu  trembling  circles  wide. 
Once,  Emir !  thy  unheeding  child, 
Mid  all  this  haYoe,  bloom*d  and  smilM,— 
Tranquil  as  on  some  battle-plain 

The  Peraiao  lily  shines  and  towers, 
Before  the  combat's  reddening  stain 

Has  fiill'n  vpon  her  golden  flowers. 
Far  other  feeUngs  Love  has  brooght— 
Her  wml  all  flame,  her  brow  all  sadness,*'  dtc 

*'  Ah !  not  the  Love,  that  should  have  bless'd 
So  young,  so  innocent  a  breast ! 
Not  the  pure,  open,  prosp'rous  Love, 
That,  pledg'd  on  earth  and  seal'd  above, 
Grows  in  the  world's  approving  eyes, 

In  friendship's  smile,  and  home's  caress, 
Collecting  all  the  hearts  sweet  ties 
'-loio  one  knot  of  happiness !"— l)p.  215—217. 

Tlie  Emir  now  learns,  from  a  recreant  pri- 
eoner,  the  secret  of  the  pass  to  the  Gheber's 
retreat ;  and  when  he  sees  his  daughter  faint 
with  horror  at  his  eager  anticipation  of  their 
final  extirpation,  sends  her,  in  a  solitary  gal- 
leyj  away  from  the  scene  of  yengeance,  to  the 
qmet  of  ner  own  Arabian  home. 

And  does  the  long-left  home  she  seeks 

Light  up  no  gladness  on  her  cheeks  f 

The  flowers  she  nurs'd — the  well-known  groves. 

Where  oft  in  dreams  her  spirit  roves — 

Once  more  to  see  her  dear  ^zelles 

Gome  bounding  with  their  silver  bells ;  ^ 

Her  birds'  new  plumag[e  to  behold, 

And  the  gay,  gleammg  fishes  count, 
She  lefl,  airfilleted  with  ^o\6. 

Shooting  around  their  jasper  fount — 
Her  little  garden  mosque  to  see. 

And  once  again,  at  ev'ning  hour, 
To  tell  her  ruby  rosary. 

In  her  own  sweet  acacia  bower. — 
Gan  these  delights,  that  wait  her  now, 
Gall  up  no  sunshine  on  her  brow  f 
No— silent,  from  her  train  apart— 
As  if  ev'n  now  ahe  felt  at  heart 
The  chill  of  her  approaching  doom- 
She  sits,  all  lovely  in  her  gloom 
As  a  pale  Angel  of  the  Grave."— pp.  227,  228. 

Her  yessel  is  first  assailed  by  a  yiolent 
'  tempest,  and,  in  the  height  of  its  fury,  by  a 
hostile  bark ;  and  her  senses  are  extinguished 
with  terror  in  the  midst  of  the  double  conflict. 
At  last,  both  are  appeased— and  her  recollec- 
tion is  slowly  restored.  The  following  pas- 
sage appears  to  us  extremely  beautiful  and 
cluLraoteristic: — 

How  calm,  how  beautiful  comes  on 
The  stilly  hour,  when  storms  are  gone ; 
When  warring  winds  have  died  away, 
And  clouds,  beneath  the  glancing  ray, 
Melt  off,  and  leave  the  land  and  sea 
Sleeping  in  bright  tranquillity — 
Fresh  as  If  Day  again  were  bom, 
Anin  Qpon  the  lap  of  Mom ! 

when,  'stesd  ot  one  unchanging  breeze, 
There  blow  a  thousand  gentle  aire. 
And  each  a  diflerent  pemime  bears— 

As  if  the  loveliest  planra  and  trees 
Had  vassal  breezea  of  their  own 
To  watch  and  wait  on  them  alone, 
%nd  waft  no  other  breath  than  thein ! 


When  the  blue  waters  riae  s|jd  fad. 

In  sleepy  sunshine  mantliog'«il ; 

And  ev'n  that  awell  the  tempeat  leaves 

Is  like  the  full  and  silent  heaves 

Of  lover's  hearts,  when  newly  blest; 

Too  newly  to  be  quite  at  rest  !— 

*'  Such  waa  the  golden  hour  that  broke 
Upon  the  world,  when  Hinda  woke 
From  her  long  trance ;  and  beard  around 
No  motion  but  the  water's  sound 
Rippling  against  the  vessel's  side, 
As  slow  it  mounted  o'er  the  tide. — 
But  where  is  she  t— Her  eyes  are  dark. 
Are  wilder'd  still— is  this  the  bark. 
The  same,  that  from  Harmoiia'a  bay 
Bore  her  at  morn— whose  bloody  way 
The  aea-dog  tracka  t — No ! — Strange  and  new 
Is  all  that  meeta  her  wond'ring  view 
Upon  a  galliot's  deck  she  lies. 

Beneath  no  rich  pavilion's  shade. 
No  plumes  to  fan  her  sleeping  eyes, 

Nor  jasmin  on  her  pillow  laid. 
But  the  rude  litter,  roughly  spread 
With  war-cloaks,  is  her  homely  bed. 
And  shswl  and  sssh,  on  javelins  hung. 
For  awning  o*er  her  head  are  flung."'p.  233-£96 

She  soon  discovers,  in  short,  that  she  is  a 
captive  in  the  hands  of  the  Ghebera !  and 
shrinks  with  horror,  when  she  finds  that  ahe 
is  to  be  carried  to  their  rocky  citadel,  and  to 
the  presence  of  the  terrible  Hafed.  The  gal- 
ley IS  rowed  by  torchlight  through  frightful 
rocks  and  foaining  tides,  into  a  filack  abyss 
of  the  promontory,  where  her  eyes  are  ban- 
daged— and  she  is  borne  up  a  Ions  and  rugged 
ascent,  till  at  last  she  is  desired  to  look  ap^ 
and  receive  her  doom  from  the  fonnidable 
chieftain.  Before  she  has  raised  her  eyes,  the 
well  known  voice  of  her  lover  pronounces  her 
name ;  and  she  finds  herself  jalone  in  the  arms 
of  her  adoring  Hafed !  The  first  emotion  is 
ecstasy. — But  the  recollection  of  her  father's 
TOW  and  means  of  Tengeance  comes  like  a 
thundercloud  on  her  joy ; — the  tells  her  lover 
of  the  treachery  b;^  which  he  has  been  sacri- 
ficed ;  and  ui^es  him,  with  passionate  eager- 
ness, to  fly  with  her  to  some  place  of  safety. 

"  •  Hafed,  my  own  beloved  Lord,' 
She  kneeling  cries — *  first,  Isst  ador'd ! 
If  in  that  soul  ihou'st  ever  felt 

Half  what  thy  lips  impassran'd  swore. 
Here,  on  my  knees,  that  never  knelt 

To  any  but  their  God  before ! 
I  pray  thee,  as  thou  lov'st  me.  fly- 
Now,  now — ere  yet  their  blades  are  nigh. 
Oh  haste ! — the  bark  that  bore  me  hhher 

Can  waft  us  o'er  yon  dark'ning  sea 
ESast — west — alaa !  I  care  not  whither. 

So  thou  art  sate. — and  I  with  thee ! 
Go  where  we  will,  this  hand  in  thine. 

Those  eyes  before  me  beaming  thus, 
Throngh  good  and  ill,  through  storm  and  shine. 

The  world's  a  world  of  love  for  us ! 
On  some  calm,  blessed  shore  we'll  dwell. 
Where  'tis  no  crime  to  love  too  well  !— 
Where  thus  to  worship  tenderly 
An  erring  child  of  light  like  thee 
Will  not  be  sin— H)r,  if  it  be. 
Where  we  mav  weep  onr  faults  away, 
Together  kneeling,  night  and  day,— 
Thou,  for  my  sake,  at  Alla'a  shnne, 
And  I— at  any  (rod's,  for  thine !' 
Wiklly  these  passionate  words  she  spoke — 

Then  hun^;  her  head,  and  went  for  shame ; 
Sobbing,  aa  if  a  hesrt.siring  broke 
With  ev'ry  deep-heavM  sob  that  came. 

pp.26I,26i, 
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Hafed  iB  mote  shocked  with  the  treadiery 
to  which  he  is  sacrificed  than  with  the  fate  to 
"whii^h  it  consigns  him: — One  moment  he 
g^ives  up  to  softness  and  pity — assures  Hinda, 
vrith  compassionate  equivocation,  that  they 
shall  soon  meet  on  some  more  peaceful  shore 
— ^places  her  sadly  in  a  litter,  and  sees  her 
bome  down  the  steep  to  the  galley  she  had 
lately  quitted,  and  to  which  she  still  expects 
that  he  is  to  follow  her.  He  then  assembles 
his  brave. and  -devoted  companions — warns 
them  of  the  fate  that  is  approaching — and  ex- 
horts them  to  meet  the  nost  of  die  invaders 
in  the  ravine,  and  sell  their  lives  dearly  to 
theif  steel.  After  a  fierce,  and  somewhat  too 
sanguinary  combat,  the  Ghebers  are  at  last 
borne  down  by  numbers;  and  Hafed  finds 
himself  left  alone,  with  one  brave  associate, 
mortally  wounded  like  himself.  They  make 
a  desperate  effort  to  reach  and  die  beside  the 
consecrated  fire  which  bums  for  ever  on  the 
summit  of  the  cliff. 

•*  The  cran  are  red  ihey*ve  clamber*d  o*er, 
The  rocK-weed's  dripping  with  ihcir  gore — 
Thy  blade  too,  Hafea,  false  at  length. 
Now  brenks  beneath  thy  tott'rin?  strength — 
Haaie,  haste! — the  voices  of  the  Foe 
Come  near  and  nearer  from  below — 
One  effort  more — thank  Heav'n !  'tia  past, 
They've  gained  the  topmost  steep  at  last, 
And  now  thev  touch  toe  templets  walls, 

Now  HaCen  sees  the  Fire  divine — 
When,  lo  ! — his  weak,  worn  comrade  falls 

D^ad.  on  the  threshold  of  the  Shrine. 
'  Alas  !  brave  souU  too  quickly  fled ! 

*  And  muat  I  leave  thee  with* ring  here, 

•  The  sport  of  every  ruffian's  tread, 

*  Thft  mark  for  every  coward's  spear  ? 

•  No,  by  yon  altar's  sacred  beams  !* 

He  cries,  and,  with  a  strength  that  seems 
Not  of  this  world,  uplifts  the  frame 
Of  the  fnirn  chief,  and  tow'rds  the  flame 
Bears  him  along  !-*Wiih  death-damp  hand 

The  corpse  upon  the  |)yre  he  invs ; 
Then  lights  the  consecrated  brnnd. 

And  fires  the  pile,  whose  sudden  blaze 
Lik«  iightnirg  bnrs's  o'er  Oman's  Sea  — 
'  Now  Freedom'a  God  !  I  come  to  Thee  •' 
1'be  youth  exclaims,  and  wiih  a  smile 
Of  tnumph,  vaulting  on  the  pile, 
In  thai  last  effort,  ere  the  fires 
Have  harro'd  one  glorious  limb,  expires!" 

pp.  278, 279. 

The  unfortunate  Hinda,  whose  galley  had 
been  detained  close  under  the  cliff  by  the 
noise  of  the  first  onset,  had  heard  with  agony 
the  sounds  which  marked  the  progress  and 
catastrophe  of  the  fight,  and  is  at  last,  a  spec* 
tatress  of  the  lofty  fate  of  her  lover. 

'*  But  see— what  movea  upon  the  height  f 
Some  signal ! — 'tis  a  torch's  light. 

What  bodea  its  solitary  glare  f 
In  gaaping  silence  low'rd  tne  shrine 
All  eves  are  lurn'd — thine,  Hindo,  thine 
Fix  inetr  last  failing  life-heams  there ! 
*Twas  but  a  moment — fierce  and  high 
The  death-pile  blaz'd  into  the  sky. 
And  far  away  o'er  the  rock  and  flood 

Its  melancnoly  radiance  pent ; 
While  Hnfed,  like  a  vision,  stood 
Reveal'd  before  the  burning  pyre  ! 
Tall,  shadowy,  like  a  Spirit  of  Fire 

Shrin'd  in  its  own  grand  element ! 
'  'Tis  he !'— the  shudd'ring  maid  exclaims, 

But,  while  she  speaka,  he's  seeo  no  mors ! 


High  burst  in  sir  the  fan'ral  flames, 

And  Iran's  hopes  and  hers  are  o'er ! 
One  wild,  heart-broken  shriek  she  save — 
1'hen  sprung,  as  if  to  reach  that  blaze, 
Where  still  she  fix'd  her  dying  gaze. 
And,  gazing,  sunk  into  the  wave!-— 
Deep,  deep  ! — where  never  care  or  pain 
Shall  reach  her  innoceat  heart  again  !" 

pp.  283,  284. 

This  sad  story  is  closed  by  a  sort  of  choral 
diige,  of  great  elegance  and  beauty,  of  which 
we  can  only  afford  to  give  the  first  stanza. 

"  Farewell— farewell  to  thee,  Araby'a  dangfater! 

(Thus  warbled  a  Peri  beneath  the  dark  sea) 
No  pearl  ever  lay,  under  Oman's  green  waier, 

More  pure  in  iia  shell  than  thy  Spirit  in  thee.*' 

p.  284. 

The  general  tone  of  this  poem  is  certainly 
too  much  strained.  It  is  overwrought  throu^- 
ont.  and  is  too  entirely  made  up  of  a^nies 
ana  raptures  ] — ^but,  in  spite  of  all  this,  it  is  a 
work  of  great  genius  and  beauty;  and  not 
only  delights  the  fancy  by  its  general  bril- 
liancy and  spirit,  but  moves  all  the  tender 
and  noble  feelings  with  a  deep  and  powerful 
agitation. 

The  last  piece,  entitled  "The  Light  of  the 
Haram,"  is  the  gayest  of  the  whole  3  and  is 
of  a  very  slender  fabric  as  to  fable  or  inven- 
tion. In  truth,  it  has  scarcel^r  any  story  at 
all ;  but  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  beau- 
tiful songs  and  descriptions.  During  the  sum- 
mer months,  when  the  court  is  resident  in  the 
Vide  of  Cashmere,  there  is.  it  seems,  a  sort  of 
oriental  carnival,  called  tne  Feast  of  Roses^ 
during  which  every  body  is  bound  to  be  hap 
py  and  in  good  humour.  At  this  critical  pe- 
riod, the  Emperor  Selim  had  unfortunately  a 
little  love-quarrel  with  his  favourite  Sultana 
Nourmahal, — which  signifies,  it  seems,  the 
Light  of  the  Haram.  The  lady  is  rather  un- 
happy while  the  sullen  fit  is  on  her ;  and  ap- 
plies to  a  sort  of  enchantress,  who  invokes  a 
musical  spirit  to  teach  her  an  irresistible  song, 
which  she  sings  in  a  mask  to  the  offendea 
monarch ;  and  when  his  heart  is  subdued  by 
its  sweetness,  throws  off  her  mask,  and  s|>ring8 
with'  fonder  welcome  than  ever  into  his  r&> 
pentant  arms.  The  whole  niece  is  written  in 
a  kind  of  rapture,— ^s  if  the  author  had 
breathed  nothing  but  intoxicating  gas  during 
its  composition.  It  is  accordingly  quite  filled 
with  lively  images  and  splendid  ejcpressiona^ 
and  all  sorts  of  beauties, — except  those  of  re- 
serve or  simplicity.  We  must  give  a  few 
s^cimens,  to  revive  the  spirits  of  our  readers 
alter  the  tragic  catastrophe  of  Hafed ;  and  we 
may  begin  with  this  portion  of  the  description 
of  the  Happy  Valley. 

"  Oh !   to  aee  it  by  moonlight, — ^when  mellowly 

shines 
The  light  o'er  its  palaces,  gardens  and  ahrines ; 
When  the  wBterfalla  gleam  like  a  quick  fall  of  stars. 
And  the  nightingale'a  hymn  from  toe  lale  of  Chenarf 
Is  broken  by  laughs  and  light  echoes  offeet. 
From  the  cool  shining  walka  where  the  youog  peo 

pie  meet. — 
Or  at  mom.  when  the  magic  of  daylight  awakes 
A  new  wonder  each  minute,  as  slowly  it  breaks, 
Hills,  cupolas,  fountains,  csH'd  forth  eveij  000 
Out  of  darkness,  as  they  were  just  born  of  tie  Sua 
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Wfaeo  tke  Spirit  of  Frtmnco  is  up  with  the  daf. 
From  his  Hsram  of  oight-flowen  stealinfl  away ; 
And  the  wind,  full  oi  wantonness,  woes  [ike  a  lover 


The  youngaspen- trees  till  they  tremble  all  over. 
When  the  £ast  is  as  warm  as  the  liffbt  of  first  hopes, 

And  Day,  with  his  banner  of  r%aiance  aiifurrd, 
Shines  in  through  the  mountainous  ponal  that  opes. 

Sublime,  from  that  Valley  of  bliss  to  the  world  !** 

p.  2%. 

The  character  of  Nourmahal's  beauty  ia 
much  in  the  tame  taste :  though  the  diction 
Is  rather  more  loose  and  careless. 

"  There's  a  beauty,  for  ever  unchangingly  bright. 
Like  the  long  sunny  lapse  of  a  summers  day's 

liffht, 
Shining  on,  shining  on,  by  no  shadow  made  tender, 
1*ill  Love  nils  asleep  in  us  sameness  of  splendour. 


This  wos  not  the  beaut v — oh !  nothing  like  this, 
That  to  young  Nourmanal  gave  such  magic  of  bliss ; 
But  that  loveTtnoss,  ever  in  motion,  which  plays 
Like  the  light  upon  autumn's  soft  shadowy  days. 
Now  here  and  now  there,  giving  warmih'as  it  flies 
From  the  lips  to  the  cheek,  from  \ha  cheek  to  the 

eyes. 
Now  melting  in  mist  and  now  breaking  in  gleams. 
Like  the  glimpses  a  saint  has  of  Heav'n  in  his 

dreams ! 
When  pensive,  it  seem'd  as  if  that  Tsry  mee. 
That  charm  of  all  others,  was  born  with  ner  face. 
Then  her  mirth-«oh  I  'twas  sportive  as  ever  took 

wing  [spring  ;— 

From  the  heart  with  a  burst,  like  the  wild -bird  in 
Itlum'd  by  a  wit  that  would  fascinate  sa^s, 
Yet  playful  as  Peris  just  loos'd  from  their  cages. 
While  bar  laugh,  full  of  life,  without  any  controul 
But  the  sweet  one  of  gracefulness,  rung  from  her 

soul ;  [cover. 

And  where  it  most  sparkl'd  no  glance  could  dis* 
In  lip,  cheek  or  eyes,  for  she  brighten'd  all  over, — 
Like  any  fair  lake  that  the  breeze  is  upon, 
When  it  breaks  into  dimples  and  laughs  in  the  sun." 

pp.  302,  303. 

We  can  give  but  a  little  morsel  of  the  en- 
chanting Song  of  the  Spirit  of  Music. 

*'  '  For  mine  is  the  lay  that  lightly  floats, 
And  mine  are  the  murm'hng  dying  notes, 
That  (all  as  soft  as  snow  on  the  sea. 
And  melt  in  the  heart  as  instantly ! 
And  the  passionate  strain  that,  deeply  going. 

Refines  the  bosom  it  trembles  through, 
As  the  mask-wind,  over  the  water  blowing, 

Ruffles  the  wave,  but  sweetens  it  too  1 

'  Thtf  warrior's  heart,  when  touch'd  by  me, 
Can  as  downy  soft  and  as  yielding  be 
As  his  own  white  plume,  that  high  amid  death 
'  Throueh  the  field  has  shone — yet  moves  with  a 
And,  on,  how  the  eyes  of  Beaut  jr  glisten,    [breath. 

when  Music  has  reach'd  her  inward  soul. 
Like  the  silent  stars  that  wink  and  glisten. 
White  Heav'n's  eternal  melodies  roll ! '  » 

pp.  318,  319. 

Noormahal  herself,  however,  in  her  Arabian 
disguise,  sings  a  still  more  prevailing  ditty — 
nf  "whicn  we  can  only  insert  a  few  stanzas. 

*•  •  Fly  to  the  desert,  fly  with  me  ! 
Our  Arab  tents  are  rude  for  thee ; 
But  oh !  the  choice  what  heart  can  donbt 
Of  tents  with  love,  or  thrones  witjioutf 

'  Onr  rocks  are  ronsh ;  but  smiling  there 
Th'  acacia  waves  her  yellow  hair. 
Lonely  and  sweet— nor  lov'd  the  less 
For  flow' ring  in  a  wilderness ! 

.    '  Oar  sands  are  bare ;  but  down  their  slope 
The  silv'ry-fooied  antelope 
M  iracefolly  and  gaily  springs 
As  e'er  the  latrhU  eourts  sf  Km^i. 


*  Then  come !  thy  Arab  maid  wiU  b* 

The  lov'd  and  luue  acacia-tree. 
The  aiiielope,  whtise  feet  i^hall  bless 
With  their  iighr  sound  thy  lonehness ! 

'Come !  if  the  love  thou  hast  for  me 
Is  pure  and  fresh  as  mine  for  thee,— 
Fresh  as  the  fountain  underground. 
When  first  'tis  by  the  lapwing  found. 

'  But  if  for  me  thou  dost  foripake 
Some  oiher  maid. — and  rudely  break 
Her  worshipp'd  image  from  its  base. 
To  give  to  me  the  rttin*d  place  t— 

'  Then,  fare  thee  well !— I'd  rather  make 
My  bow'r  upon  some  icj;  lak^ 
When  thawing  suns  begin  to  shine, 
Than  trust  to  love  so  fidse  as  thine !  *  ** 

This  strain,  and  the  sentiment  which  n 
embodies,  reminded  the  oflfetided  monarch  cf 
his  charming  Nourmahal ;  and  he  names  hex 
name  in  accents  of  tenderness  and  regret. 

"  The  mask  is  off— the  charm  is  wrought ' 
And  Selim  to  his  heart  has  caught. 
In  blushes  more  than  ever  briffiif. 
His  Nourmahal,  his  Haram's  Light ! " 

p.334. 

We  have  now  said  enough,  and  showd 
enough,  of  this  book,  to  Jet  our  readera  im- 
derstand  both  \^hat  it  is^  and  what  we  think 
of  it.  Its  creat  fault  certain! v  is  its  eicess've 
finery,  and  its  great  chann  the  inexhaustible 
copiousness  of  its  imagery — the  sweetness  and 
ease  of  its  diction — and  the  beauty  of  the  ob- 
jects and  sentiments  with  which  it  is  con- 
cerned. Its  finery,  it  should  also  be  observed, 
is  not  the  vulgar  ostentation  which  so  often 
disguises  poverty  or  meanness— but  the  ex- 
travagance of  excessive  wealth.  We  have 
said  this,  however,  we  believe  before — and 
suspect  we  have  little  more  to  say. 

All  poets,  who  really  love  poetry,  and  live 
in  a  poetical  ase.  are  great  imitators;  and 
the  character  of  tneir  writings  may  often  be 
as  correctly  ascertained  by  observmg  i^hom 
they  imitate  and  whom  they  abstain  from 
imitating,  as  from  any  thing  else.  Mr. 
Moore,  in  the  volume  before  us,  reminds  us 
oftener  of  Mr.  Sonlhey  and  Lortl  Byron,  than 
of  any  other  of  his  contemporaries.  The  re- 
semblance is  sometimes  to  the  Roderick  of 
the  first-mentioned  author,  but  roost  frequent 
ly  to  his  Kehama.  This  may  be  partly  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  subject;  but,  in  many 
passages,  the  coincidence  seems  to  be  more 
radical — and  to  indicate  a  considerable  con- 
formity, in  taste  and  habits  of  conception. 
Mr.  Southey's  tone,  indeed,  is  more  assnm* 
ing,  his  manner  more  solemn,  and  his  diction 
weaker.  Mr.  Moore  is  more  lively — his 
fibres  and  images  come  more  thickly ;  and 
his  language  is  at  once  more  familiar,  and 
more  strengthened  with  points  and  antitheses. 
In  other  respects,  the  descriptive  passages  in 
Kehama  bear  a  remarkable  affinity  to  many 
in  the  work  before  us — in  the  brightness  of ' 
the  colouring,  and  the  amplitude  and  beauty 
of  the  details.  It  is  in  his  aescriptions  of  love, 
and  of  female  loveliness,  that  there  is  ihe 
strongest  resemblance  to  Lord  Byron — at  least 
to  the  larger  poems  of  that  noble  author.  Iti 
the  powerful  and  eondenaed  exptessioa  of 
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fltron^  oBMlMii;  Mr.  iaoois  bo6ibb  to  us  nthor 
to  have  imitated  the  tone  of  his  Lordship's 
smaller  pieces — ^bat  imitated  them  as  only  an 
original  genius  could  imitate — as  Lord  Byron 
himself  may  be  said,  in  his  later  pieces,  to 
have  imitated  those  ot  an  earlier  date.  There 
is  less  to  remind  us  of  Scott  than  we  can  very 
\rell  account  for,  when  we  consider  the  great 
range  and  variety  of  that  most  fascinating  and 
Mwerful  writer;  and  we  must  say,  tuit  if 
Mr.  Moore  coold  bring  the  resemblance  a 
little  closer,  and  exchai^  a  portion  of  his  so* 
perfluous  images  and  ecstasies  for  an  equiva- 
lent share  of  Mr.  Scott's  gift  of  Interesting  and 
delighting  us  with  pictures  of  familiar  nature, 
and  of  the  spirit  ana  ener^  which  never  rises 
to  extravagance,  we  think  he  would  be  a 
gainer  by  the  exchange.  To  Mr.  Crabbe 
there  is  no  resemblance  at  all ;  and  we  only 
mention  his  name  to  observe,  that  he  and  Mr. 
Moore  seem  to  be  the  antipodies  of  our  present 
poetical  sphere;  and  to  occupy  the  extreme 
points  of  refinement  and  homeliness  that  can 
be  said  to  fall  within  the  legitimate  dominion 
of  poetry.  They  could  not  meet  in  the  mid- 
dle, we  are  aware,  without  changing  their  na- 
ture, and  losing  their  specific  character :  but 
each  might  approach  a  few  degrees,  we  tnink, 
with  great  mutual  advantage.  The  outposts 
of  ail  empires  are  posts  of  peril: — ^though 
we  do  not  dispute  that  there  is  great  honour 
m  maintaining  them  with  success. 


There  is  one  other  fopio  upon  which  we  ara 

not  quite  sure  we  should  say  any  thing.  On 
a  former  occasion,  we  reproved  Mr.  Moore, 
perhaps  with  unnecessary  severity,  for  what 
appeared  to  us  the  licentiousness  of  some  of 
his  youthful  productions.  We  think  it  a  duty 
to  say,  that  ne  has  long  ago  redeemed  that 
error;  and  that  in  all  his  latter  works  that 
have  come  under  our  observation,  he  appears 
as  the  eloquent  champion  of  purity,  fidelity, 
and  delicacy,  not  less  than  of  justice,  liberty, 
and  honour.  Like  most  other  noets,  indeed, 
he  speaks  much  of  beauty  and  love ;  and  we 
doubt  not  that  man  v  mature  virgins  and  care* 
fill  matrons  may  tnink  his  lucubrations  on 
those  themes  too  rapturous  and  glowinff  to  be 
safely  admitted  among  the  private  studies  of 
youtn.  We  really  think,  however,  that  there 
IS  not  much  need  for  such  apprehensions: 
And,  at  td\  events^  if  we  look  to  the  moral 
design  and  scope  oi  the  works  themselves,  we 
can  see  no  reason  to  censure  the  author.  All 
his  favourites,  without  exception,  are  dutiful, 
faithful^  and  self-denying;  and  no  other  ex- 
ample IS  ever  set  up  for  imitation.  There  is 
notning  approaching  to  indelicacy  even  in  his 
description  of  the  seductions  by  which  they 
are  tried ;  and  they  who  object  to  his  enchant- 
ing pictures  of  the  beauty  and  pure  attach* 
ment  of  the  more  prominent  characters  would 
find  fault,  we  suppose,  with  the  loveliness  and 
the  embraces  of^angels. 
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Thi  Excursion;  being  a  Portion  of  the  Reduse,  a  Poem.      By  William  Woxdswoxth. 
4to.    pp.447.    London:  3814.* 

This  will  never  do !    It  bears  no  doubt  the  '  onfortunately  not  half  so  visibly  as  that  of  his 
atamp  of  the  author's  heart  and  fancy:  But    peculiar  system.     His  former  poems  were 

*  I  have  g^i2^^S||jj&HB  rather  too  bit- 
terly and  c«iw^^H^^^^^H3t'  Mr.  Words- 
worth's P^®'^^^^^B^^^^^^^!^^  cv^"  <>"  ^y 

own  view  of^M^^^^^^^BiSults  of  taste,  or 
vnial  self-pafMN^^^BlHI^^Bs  visited  them, 
I  fear,  with  an  i^i^^wlncn  should  be  reserved 
for  objects  nf  Moral  reprobation.  If  I  were  now  to 
deal  with  the  whole  queaoon  of  his  poetieal  merits, 
thoufl:h  mv  judgment  might  not  be  substantially 
different,  1  hop«  I  should  repress  the  sreaier  part 
'of  these  vivacUh  of  expression :  And  indeed  so 
■ironj;  has  been  my  ff«ling  in  this  way,  that,  con- 

E" Spring  how  much  I  have  always  lo^tod  many  of 
I  atiribtttes  of  his  Genius,  and  how  entirely  I 
pect  his  Character,  it  did  at  firs^bccur  to  me 
whether  it  was  ouiie  fitting  that,  in  my  old  age  and 
his.  I  should  include  in  this  publication  any  of  those, 
critiques  which  may  have  formerly  given'  pain  or 
eflbnce,  to  him  or  his  admirers.  But,  when  I  re- 
fleeted  that  the  mtschief,»if  there  really  ever  was 
anv,  was  long  ago  done,  and  that  I  still  retain,  in 
•  aobaiance,  the  opinions  which  I  should  now  like 
to  hsve  seen  more  gently  expressed,  I  felt  that  to 
omit  all  notice  of  them  on  the  present  occasion, 
might  be  held  to  import  a  retmctaiion  which  I  am 
aafar  as  possible  from  intending ;  or  even  be  rep- 
resented as  a  V4»ry  shabby  way  of  backing  out  of 
sentiments  which  should  either  be  manfiilly  oer- 
sistad  in,  or  openly  renounced,  and  abandoned  aa 
amenable. 
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I  finally  resolved,  therefore,  to  reprint  my  review 
of  **  The  Excursion  ;'*  which  containa  a  pretty  full 
view  of  my  griefs  and  charges  against  Mr.  Words* 
worth  ;  set  forth  too,  I  believe,  in  a  more  temperate 
strain  than  most  of  my  other  inculpations, — and  of 
which  I  think  f  may  now  venture  to  say  farther, 
^that  if  the  faulte  are  unsparingljr  noted,  the  beaotiea 
Sre  not  penuriousiy  or  grudgingly  allowed;  bat 
commenaed  to  the  admiration  of  Trie  reader  with  at 
least  as  much  heartiness  and  good-will. 

But  I  have  also  reprinted  a  short  paper  on  the 
same  author's  **  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,"— in 
which  there  certainly  is  no  praise,  or  notice  of 
beauties,  to  set  against  the  very  unqualified  cen- 
sures of  which  it  18  wholly  made  up  I  have  done 
this,  however,  not  merely  because  1  adhere  to  thefte 
^censures,  but  chiefly  because  it  seemed  necessary 
to  brin^  me  fairly  to  issue  with  those  who  may  not 
concur  in  them.  I  can  easily  understand  that  many 
whose  admiration  of  the  Excursion,  or  the  Lyrical 
Ballads,  rests  substantially  on  the  passages  which  I 
too  should  join  in  admiring,  may  view  with  greater 
indulgence  than  I  can  do.  the  tedious  and  flat  pas 
sages  with  which  they  are  interspersed,  and  may 
consequently  think  my  censure  of  these  works  a 
great  deal  too  harsh  and  uncharitable.  Between 
auch  persons  and  me,  therefore,  there  may  be  no 
radical  difference  of  opinion,  or  contrariety  as  to 
principles  of  judgment.  But  if  there  be  any  w^o 
actually  admire  this  Whife  Doe  of  Rylston«,  or 

to 
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,  imended  to  leoomniend  that  t5[it«n.  and  to 
*  bespeak  faTour  for  it  by  their  inoiTidual 
merit ;-— but  this,  we  suspect,  most  be  recom- 
mended by  the  s)r8tem — and  can  only  expect 
to  succeed  where  it  has  been  previously  estab- 
lished. It  is  lonser,  weaker,  and  tamer,  than 
any  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  otlier  productions ; 
with .  less  boldness  of  originality,  and  less 
ettsn  of  that  extreme  simplicity  and  lowliness 
of  tone  which  wavered  so  prettily,  in  the 
Lyrical  Ballads,  between  silliness  and  pathos. 
We  have  imitations  of  Cowper,  and  eyen  of 
Milton  here  ]  engrafted  on  the  natural  drawl  of 
Ike  Lakers — and  all  diluted  into  harmony  by 
that  profuse  and  irrepressible  wordiness  wnich 
deluges  all  the  blank  verse  of  this  school  of 
poetry,  and  lubricates  and  weakens  the  whole 
structure  of  their  style. 

Though  it  fairly  fills  four  hundred  and 
twenty  good  quarto  pages,  without  note,  vig- 
nette, or  any  sort  of  extraneous  assistance,  it 
is  stated  in  the  title — with  something  of  an 
imprudent  candour — ^to  be  but  '<a  portion"  of 
A  larger  work  :  and  in  the  preface,  where  an 
attempt  is  ratner  unsuccessfully  made  to  ex- 
plain the  whole  design,  it  is  still  more  rashly 
disclosed,  that  it  is  but  <'  a  part  of  the  second 
fartj  of  a  lone  and  laborious  work'' — which 
IS  to  consist  of  three  parts ! 

What  Mr.  Wordsworth's  ideas  of  length  are, 
we  have  no  means  of  aocumtely  judging :  But 
wo  cannot  help  suspecting  that  they  are  libe- 
ni,  to  a  degree  that  will  alarm  the  weakness 
of  most  mc^em  readers.  As  far  as  we  can 
gather  from  the  preface,  the  entire  poem^ 
or  one  of  them,  (for  we  really  are  not  sure 
whether  there  is  to  be  one  or  two,)  is  of  a 
biographical  nature;  and  is  to  contain  the 
history  of  the  author's  mind,  and  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  his  poetical  powers,  up  to  the 
period  when  they  were  sufficiently  matured 
to  qualify  him  for  the  great  work  on  which 
he  has  been  so  long  employed.  Now.  the 
quarto  before  us  -contains  an  account  ot  one 
of  his  youthful  rambles  in  the  vales  of  Cum- 
berland, and  occupies  precisely  the  period  of 
three  days !  So  that,  by  the  use  of  a  very 
powerful  cdculuSf  some  estimate  may  be 
lormed  of  the  probable  extent  of  the  entire 
biogra^phy. 

This  small  specimen^  however,  And  the 
statements  with  which  it  is  prefaced,  have 
been  sufficient  to  set  our  minds  at  rest  in  one 
particular.     The  case  of  Mr.  Wordsworth, 


Peter  Bp!1  the  Waggoner,  or  the  Lameniations  of 
IVlartha  Uae,  or  the  Sonnets  on  the  Punishment  of 
Death,  there  can  be  ho  such  ambiguity,  or  means 
of  reconcilement.  Now  I  have  been  assured  not 
only  that  there  are  such  persons,  but  that  almost 
sil  *hnse  who  seek  to  exalt  Mr.  Wordsworth^ as  the 
'founder  of  a  new  school  of  poetry,  consider  these 
as  by  far  his  best  and  most  characteristic  produc- 
tions ;  and  would  at  once  reject  from  their  com- 
munion any  one  who  did  not  acknowledge  in  them 
the  traces  of  a  high  inspiration.  Now  I  wish  it  to 
be  understood,  that  when  I  speak  with  general 
intolerance  or  impatience  of  the  school  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  it  is  to  the  school  holding  these 
tenets,  and  applying  these  tests,  that  I  refer:  and  I 
really  do  not  see  how  I  could  belter  explain  the 
grounds  of  my  dissent  from  their  doctrines,  than 
by  republishing  my  remarks  on  this  **  White  Doe." 
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we  give  him  up  as  altogether  mcorable,  aiid 
beyond  the  power  of  criticism.  We  canoet 
indeed  altogether  omit  taking  precaatioDs 
now  and  then  against  the  epreadia^  of  the 
malady  ^but  for  himself,  though  we  afaail 
watch  the  process  of  his  symptomys  as  a  mat- 
ter of  professional  curiosity  and  instroction, 
we  really  think  it  right  not  to  harass  him  any 
loneer  with  nauseous  remedies^ — bat  rather 
to  uurow  in  cordials  and  lenitives,  and  vrait  in 
palience  for  the  natural  terminatioii  of  the 
disorder.  In  order  to  justify  this  deaertkn 
of  our  patient,  however,  it  is  proper  to  etate 
wh^  we  despair  of  the  success  of  a  more 
active  practice. 

A  man  who  has  been  for  twenty  years  at 
work  on  such  matter  as  is  now  before  u% 
and  who  comes  complacently  forward  with  a 
whole  quarto  of  it,  after  all  the  adxnoDitions 
he  has  received,  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  "change  his  hand,  or  diieck  his 
pride, '*  upon  the  suggestion  of  far  weightier 
monitors  than  we  can  pretend  to  be.  Invete- 
rate habit  must  now  have  given  a  kind  of 
sanctity  to  the  errors  of  early  taste ;  and  the 
very  powers  of  which  we  lament  the  perver* 
sion,  liave  probably  bocome  incapable  of  any 
other  application.  The  very  quantity,  too, 
that  he  has  written,  and  is  at  this*  moment 
working:  up  for  publication  upon  the  okl  {At- 
torn, makes  it  almost  hopeless  to  look  for  any 
change  of  it.  All  this  is  go  much  capitaJ 
already  sunk  in  the  concern ;  which  mu^t  be 
sacrificed  if  that  be  abandoned ;  and  no  maa 
likes  to  give  up  for  lost  the  time  and  talent 
and  labour  which  be  has  embodied  in  any 
permanent  production.  We  were  not  pre- 
viously aware  of  these  obstacles  to  Mr.  Words- 
worth's conversion ;  and,  considering  the  peca- 
liarities  of  his  former  writings  merelj^  as  the 
result  of  certain  wanton  and  cai>ricious  ex- 
periments on  public  taste  and  indulgence, 
conceived  it  to  be  our  duty  to  diseonrage  their 
repetition  by  al^^^|^^^^^mr  power. 
We  now  see  JH^^^^^^^^Kv  the  case 
stands; — and^^^^^^^^^Hnds,  though 
with  the  mo^^^^^^^l^^H  reluctance, 
to  consider  flSIH^^^BBo  the  gooa 
cause  of  poetry^navMHIBurto  be  thank- 
ful for  the  occasional  gleams  of  tendeniees 
and  beauty  which  the  natural' force  of  his 
imagination  and  affections  must  still  shed 
over  all  his  productions; — and  to  which  we 
shall  ever  turn  with  delight,  in  Bpiie  of  the 
aflectatiqif'and  mysticism  and  prolixilgr,  vrith 
which  imy  are  so  abundantly  contrasted. 

I^ong  b^ts  of  seclusion,  and  an  exoe8s:Te 
ambition  of  originality,  can  alone  account  for 
the  disnropl^rtion  wh^ch  seems  to  exist  be- 
tween tnis  author's  t«ste  and  his  genioe ;  or 
for  the  devotion  withiwhich  he  has  saoiifioed 
so  many  precious  gifts  at  the  shrine  of  thoee 
paltry  idols  which  he  has  set  up  for  him  self 
among  his  lakes  and  his  mountains.  Solitary 
musings,  amidst  such  scenes,  might  no  doulit 
be  expected  to  nurse  up  the  mind  to  the  ma- 
jesty of  poetical  conception, — (though  it  is 
remarkable,  that  all  the  greater  poets  lived, 
or  had  lived,  in  the  full  ctinent  of  sooia^) : — 
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Aift  the  collision  of  equal  minds, — the  ad- 
monition of  prsyailing  impresftions — seems 
Deeessary  to  reduce  its  redundancies,  and  re- 
press that  tendency  to  extravagance  or  pueril- 
ity, into  which  the  self-indulgence  and  self- 
admtration  of  genius  is  so  apt  to  be  betrayed, 
when  it  is  allowed  to  wanton,  without  awe  or 
restraint,  in  the  triumph  and  delight  of  its 
own  intoxication.  That  its  flight  should  be 
graceful  and  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  men,  it 
seems  almost  to  be  necessary  that  they  should 
be  made  in  the  consciousness  that  men's  eyes 
are  to  behold  them, — and  that  the  inward 
transport  and  vigour  by  which  they  are  in- 
spired, should  be  tempered  by  an  occasional 
reference  to  what  will  be  thought  of  them  by 
those  ultimate  dispensers  of  glory.  An  habit- 
ual and  general  knowledge  of  the  few  settled 
and  permanent  maxims,  which  form  the  canon 
of  general  taste  in  all  large  and  polished  so- 
cieties— a  certain  tact,  which  iniorms  us  at 
once  that  many  things,  which  we  still  love 
and  are  moved  by  in  secret,  must  neceBsarily 
be  despised  as  childish,  or  derided  as  absurd, 
in  all  such  societies — though  it  will  not  stanct 
in  the  place  of  genius,  seems  necessary  to  the 
success  of  its  exertions;  and  thoug;h  it  will 
never  enable  any  one  to  produce  the  higher 
beauties  of  art,  can  alone  secure  the  talent 
which  does  produce  them  from  errors  that 
must  render  it  useless.  Those  who  have  most 
of  the  talent,  however,  commonly  acquire  this 
knowledge  with  the  greatest  facility  ] — and  if 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  instead  of  confining  himself 
almost  entirely  to  the  society  of  the  dalesmen 
and  cottagers,  and  little  children,  who  form 
the  subjects  of  his  book,  had  condescended 
to  mingle  a  little  more  with  the  people  that 
were  to  read  and  judge  of  it,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  its  texture  might  have  been 
considerably  improved :  At  least  it  appears  to 
us  to  be  absolutely  imporaible,  that  any  one 
who  had  lived  or  mixed  familiarly  with  men 
of  literature  and  ordinary  judgment  in  poetry, 
(of  course  we  exclude  the  c-oadjutors  and  dis- 
ciples of  his  own  school.)  could  ever  have 
fallen  into  such  gross  faults,  or  so  long  mis- 
taken them  for  beauties.  His  first  essays  we 
looked  upon  in  a  good  degree  as  poetical 
paradoxes^ — maintained  experimentally,  in 
order  to  display  talent,  and  court  notoriety ; — 
and  so  maintained,  with  no  more  serious  be- 
lief iu  their  truth,  than  is  usually  general 
by  an  ingenious  and  anlm^d  defei 
other  paradoxes.  But  '  " 
has  been  for  twenty 
ployed  upon  articles 
that  he  has  sf" 
hand  to  kee] 
3rears  to  coi 
tice  of  beljLw    «»^v^      x*^ 

to    hi  ft    f^^    i$*4'Hj^K^  ■  • '  Jj^  fe-^»r 

r  acciuCTw^|4(^      ic>^ 

a  settled  pei^ 

anding,  which  has  beetv  jjs- 

together  created,  by  the  cir- 

which  we  have  alluded. 

ume  before  us.  if  we  were  to  de- 

very  shortly,  we  shoold  characterise 


as  a  tissue  of  moral  and  devotional  raTings,  in 
which  innumerable  changes  are  rung  upon  a 
few  very  simple  and  familiar  ideas: — But 
with  such  an  accompaniment  of  long  words^ 
long  sentences,  and  unwieldy  phrases — ana 
such  a  hubbub  of  strained  raptures  and  fan- 
tastical sublimities,  that  it  is  often  difficult  for 
the  most  skilful  and  attentive  student  to  ob- 
tain a  elimpse  of  the  author's  meaning — and 
altoge&er  impossible  for  an  ordinary  readei 
to  conjecture  what  he  is  about.  Moral  and  re- 
ligiouB  enthusiasm,  though  undoubtedly  poet- 
ical emotions,  are  at  the  same  time  but  dan- 
gerous inspirers  of  poetry ;  nothing  being  so 
apt  to  run  into  interminable  dulness  or  melli- 
fluous extravagance,  without  giving  the  unfor> 
tunate  author  the  slightest  intimation  of  his 
danger.  His  laudable  zeal  for  the  eflicacy  of 
his  preachments,  he  very- naturally  mistakes 
for  the  ardour  of  poetical  inspiration : — and, 
while  dealing  out  the  high  words  and  glow- 
ing phrases  which  are  so  readily  supplied  by 
^emes  of  this  description,  can  scarcely  ayoid 
believing  that  he  is  eminently  original  and 
impressive  :^A11  sorts  of  commonplace  no- 
tions and  expressions  are  sanctified  in  hit 
eyes,  by  the  sublime  ends  for  which  they  are 
employed ;  and  the  mystical  verbiage  of  the 
Methodist  pulpit  is  repeated,  till  the  speaker 
entertains  no  doubt  that  he  is  the  chosen 
oigan  of  divine  truth  and  persuasion.  But  if 
such  be  the  common  hawds  of  seeking  in- 
spiration from  those  potent  fountains,  it  may 
easilv  be  conceived  what  chance  Mr.  Words- 
wortn  had  of  escaping  their  enchantment,^— 
with  his  natural  propensities  to  wordinesS) 
and  his  unlucky  nabit  of  debasing  pathos 
with  vulgarity.  The  fact  accordingly  is,  that 
in  this  production  he  is  more  obscure  than  a 
Pindaric  poet  of  the  seven  teen  ih  century: 
and  more  verbose  "than  even  hlmiioif  oj, 
yore;"  while  the  wiU'ulnesfi  wiihwhitii 
persists  in  choosing  hJe  e.vamples  < 
tual  dignity  and  tenderness 
the  lowest  ranks  of  srjcieLy,  ^ 
smparent,  from  the  ciicujp 
thought  fit  to  make  ^>'  ,  thii* 

poetical  dialogug^  :    ^    i  <*  .-of  Prov- 

idence andJJ^?*;^  "fi.*  1  if  ;.,/ Pedlar — re- 
tired in^^^uij  •  :>  . '..  •^^;^Ut  still  rambling 
i>#ants,  and  gossipine 
ers,  without  his  pacJc 
The  otiier  persons  or  the 
retired  military  chaplain,  who 
If  an  atheist  and  halt  a  misan- 
-the  wife  of  an  unprosperous  weaver 
servant  girl  with  her  natural  child — a 
parish  pauper,  and  one  or  two  other  person- 
ages of  equal  rank  and  dignity. 

The  character  of  the  work  is  decidedly 
didactic :  and  more  than  nine  tenths  of  it  are 
occupiecl  with  a  species  of  dialogue,  or  rather 
a  series  of  long  sermons  or  harangues  which 
pass  between  the  pedlar,  the  author,  the  old 
chaplain,  and  a  worthy  vicar,  who  entertains 
the  whole  party  at  dinner  on  the  last  day  of 
their  excursion.  The  incidents  which  occur 
in  the  course  of  it  are  as  few  and  trifling  as 
can  well  be  imagined ; — and  those  which  the 
different  speakers  narrate  in  the  ooorse  nf 
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their  disoonrees,  are  int'x>dnced  rather  to  il« 
lostrate  their  argumeDte  or  opinions,  than  for 
any  interest  they  are  si  pposed  to  possess  of 
their  own. — The  doctrine  which  the  work  is 
intended  to  enforce,  we  are  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  we  have  discovered.  In  so  far  as 
we  can  collect,  however,  it  seems  to  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  old  familiar  one,  that 
a  firm  belief  in  the  providence  of  a  wise  and 
beneficent  Being  must  be  our  great  stay  and 
support  under  all  afHictions  and  perplexities 
upon  earth — and  that  there  are  indications  of 
his  power  and  goodness  in  all  the  aspects  of 
the  visible  universe,  whether  living  or  inani« 
mate— every  part  of  which  should  therefore 
be  regarded  with  love  and  reverence,  as  ex* 
ponents  of  those  great  attributes.  We  can 
testify,  at  least,  that  these  salutary  and  im- 
portant truths  are  inculcated  at  far  greater 
length,  and  with  more  repetitions,  than  in  any 
ten  volumes  of  sermons  tnat  we  ever  perusedf. 
It  is  also  maintained,  with  eoual  coneiseness 
and* originality,  that  there  is  frequently  mnch 
good  sense,  as  well  as  much  enjoyment,  in 
the  humbler  conditions  of  life ;  and  that,  in 
spite  of  great  vices  and  abuses,  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable allowance  both  of  happiness  and  good 
ness  in  society  at  large.  If  there  be  any  deeper 
or  more  recondite  doctrines  in  Mr.  Words- 
worth's book,  we  must  confess  that  they  have 
escaped  us ; — and,  convinced  as  we  are  of  the 
truth  and  soundness  of  those  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
they  might  have  been  better  enforced  with 
lees  parade  and  prolixity.  His  efTusione  on 
what  may  be  called  the  physiognomy  of  ex- 
ternal nature,  or  its  moral  and  theological  ex- 
pression,  are  eminently  fantastic,  obscure,  and 
affected. — It  is  quite  time,  however,  that  we 
should  ffive  the  reader  a  more  particular  ac- 
count of  this  singular  performance. 

5ns  with  a  picture  of  the  author  toiling 
ire  common  in  a  hot  summer  day, 
^at  last  a  ruined  hut  surrounded 
rhere  he  meets  by  appoint- 
?A  fiM^vhivinan,  with  an  iron-poinl- 
eii'sfiH^^yCn^^lB^fa'him.  Then  follows  a 
TetrospeSgg^  as<{<^)||l5M>rCtgir  first  acquaint- 
ance— formeHi^it«^ifllpMN8^lke  author  was 
at  a  village  Bcho6l;%l|MHyBKS!^^^  occu- 
pied <<one  room, — th^ll^^Bnif  Jft^^§i;ise^ 
m  the  neighbourhood, 
the  history  of  this  reverend  pmHi  if*; 
leng^th.  He  was  bom.  we  are  W 
in  Scotland — among  tne  hills  of 
his  mother,  after  his  father's  death,  mi 
the  parish  schoolmaster — so  that  he 
taught  his  letters  betimes:  But  then,  as  it  is 
here  set  forth  with  much  solemnity, 

'*  From  his  sixth  year,  the  boy  of  m  horn  I  speak. 
In  summer,  tended  cattle  on  the  hills!'* 

And  again,  a  few  pages  after,  that  there  may' 
be  no  risk  of  mistaxe  as  to  a  point  of  such  ea^ 
MSDtial  importance— 

*•  From  eaily  childhood,  even,  ns  hath  been  snid, 
From  his  tixth  year,  he  had  been  sent  abroad, 
Jn  tummer — to  lend  herds !  Such  was  his  task  !" 

la  the  course  of  this  occupation  it  is  next 
^«corded,  that  he  acquired  su^  a  taste  for 


mral  sceRerv  and  open  air,  that  when  be  ynm 
sent  to  teach  a  school  in  a  neighbouring  vil- 
lage, he  found  it  '*a  misery  to  himj^'  and 
determined  to  embrace  the  more  romantic  oc- 
cupation of  a  Pedlar— or,  as  Mr.  Wordsworth 
more  musically  expresses  it, 

"A  vagrant  merchant,  bent  beneath  his  load;'* 

—and  in  the  course  of  his  peregrinations  had 
acquired  a  very  lai^ge  acquamtauce,  which, 
after  he  had  given  up  deahng,  he  frequei«tiy 
took  a  summer  ramble  to  visit. 

The  author,  on  coming  up  to  this  interest- 
ing personage,  finds  him  sitting  with  his  exe^ 
halfshut ;— and,  not  being  quite  sure  whether 
he  is  asleep  or  awake^  stands  "  some  minutes' 
space"  in  silence  beside  him. — "  At  length," 
says  he,  w4th  his  own  delightful  simplicity — 

*•  At  length  I  hail'd  him — geeing  that  kir  hat 
Wa$  moist  with  water-drops,  os  il  the  brim 
Had  newly  scoop'd  a  running  stream  ! — 

*  *'!»,*  said  I,  •  a  burning  day  ! 
My  lipaare  parch'd  with  thiist ; — butyou,  Igueaai 
Have  aomewliere  found  reliel.'  " 

Upon  this,  the  benevolent  old  man  points 
him  out,  not  a  running  stream,  but  a  well  in 
a  comer,  to  "uhich  the  author  reiairs;  and. 
after  minutely  describing  its  situation,  beyona 
a  broken  wall,  and  between  two  aiders  that 
"grew  in  a  cold  damp  nook,"  he  thus  faith- 
fully chronicles  the  process  of  his  return : — 

'*  My  thirst  I  alak'd  ;  and  from  the  cheerless  spot 
Withdrawing,  straightway  to  the  shade  return'd, 
Where  sate  the  old  man  on  the  cottage  bench." 

The  Pedlar  then  gives  an  account  of  the 
last  inhabitants  of  the  deserted  cottage  beside 
them.  These  were,  a  good  industrious  weaver 
and  his  wife  and  children.  They  were  very 
happy  for  a  while;  till  sickness  and  uant  of 
work  came  upon  them ;  and  then  the  father 
enlisted  as  a  soldier,  and  the  wife  pined  in 
that  lonely  cottage — ^growirg  every  y tar  more 
careless  and  deKponding,  as  her  anxiety  and 
fears  for  her  absent  husband,  of  whom  no  ti- 
dings ever  reached  her,  accumulated.  Her 
children  died,  and  left  her  cheerless  and 
alone ;  and  at  last  she  died  also;  and  the  cot- 
tage fell  to  decay.  We  must  say,  that  there 
is  very  considerable  pathos  in  the  telling  of 
this  simple  story ;  and  that  they  who  can  get 
over  the  repugnance  excited  by  the  triteness 
"  ilR  incidents,  and  the  lowness  of  its  objects, 
^  ,ot  fail  ttf^b^?  fttmrk  with  the  autnor's 
o£fffcg|hjiman  heart,  and  the  power 
jng  up  its  deepest  and 
^ijis  prolixity,  indeed,  it 
■  is'  Httle  story 


^i^T  5iJv«mK\  at  a 
•^HjgJEFcond  Book  Pets  ih 
irrJme   morning.     They 
Wake  ;  amt  aft  they  apprr^cb  ^ 
]jart  of  ilie  mountBmj^,  the  old 
author  that  he  is  taking  him  to 
friend  of  his,  who  had  foimerly  * 
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IP  a  ifiKblaad  regiment— had  lost  a  beloved 
"Wife— been  roased  from  hs  dejection  by  ihe 
firel  enthasiasm  of  the  French  Rerolntion — 
had  emigrated  on  its  miscarriage,  to  America 
— and  returned  disgusted  to  h^de  himself  in 
the  retreat  to  which  ihey  were  now  ascending. 
That  retreat  is  then  most  tediously  describe 
— a  smooth  green  Talley  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountain,  without  trees,  and  with  only  one 
dwelling.  Just  as  they  get  sight  of  it  from 
the  ridge  above,  they  see  a  funeral  train  pro- 
ceeding from  the  solitary  abode,  and  hurry  on 
with  some  apprehension  for  the  fate  of  the 
amiable  misanthrope — ^whom  they  find,  how^ 
ever,  in  very  tolerable  condition  at  the  door, 
and  learn  that  the  funeral  was  that  of  an  aged 
pauper  who  had  been  boarded  out  by  the 
l^irish  in  that  cheap  farm-house,  and  had  died 
in  consequence  of  long  exposure  to  heavy  rain. 
The  old  chaplain^  or,  as  Mr.  Wordsworth  is 
pleased  to  call  him,  the  Solitary,  tells  this 
'dull  story  at  prodigious  length;  and  after 
giving  an  inflated  description  of  an  effect  of 
mountain  mists  in  the  evening  sun,  treats  his 
visitors  with  a  rustic  dinner — and  they  walk 
out  to  the  fields  at  the  close  of  the  seoond 
book. 

The  Third  makes  no  progrpse  in  the  excur- 
sion. It  is  entirely  filled  with  moral  and  re- 
ligious conversation  and  debate,  and  with  a 
more  ample  detail  of  the  Solitary's  past  life 
than  had  been  given  in  the  sketch  of  his 
friend.  The  conversation  is,  in  our  judgment, 
exceedingly  dull  and  mystical  j  and  the  Soli- 
tary's confessions  insufferably  diffuse.  Yet 
there  is  occasionally  very  considerable  force 
of  writing  and  tenderness  of  sentiment  in  this 
part  of  the  work. 

The  Fourth  Book  is  also  filled  with  dia- 
logues, ethical,  and  theological ;  and,  with  the 
excei}tion  of  some  brilliant  and  forcible  ex- 
pressions here  and  there,  consists  of  an  expo- 
sition of  truisms,  more  cloudy,  wority,  and 
inconceivably  prolix,  than  any  thing  we  ever 
met  with. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Fifth  Book,  they 
leave  the  solitary  valley,  taking  its  pensive 
inhabitant  along  with  them,  and  stray  on  to 
where  the  landscape  sinks  down  into  milder 
features,  till  they  arrive  at  a  church,  which 
stands  on  a  moderate  elevation  in  the  centre 
of  a  wide  and  fertile  vale.  Here  they  medi- 
tate for  awhile  among  the  monuments,  till 
Ihe  Vicar  comes  out  and  joins  them: — and 
Recognising  the  Pedlar  for  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, mixes  graciously  in  the  conversation, 
which  proceeds  in  a  very  edifymg  xnanner  till 
the  close  of  the  book. 

The  Sixth  contains  a  choice  obituary,  or 
characteristic  account  of  several  of  the  per- 
sons who  lie  buried  before  this  group  of  moml- 
isers; — an  unsuccessful  lover,  who  had  found 
consolation  in  natural  history — a  miner,  who 
worked  on  for  twenty  years^  m  despite  of  uni- 
versal ridicule,  and  at  last  found  the  vein  he 
had  expected — two  political  enemies  reoon- 
eiled  in  old  asre  to  each  other-^an  old  female 
miser — ^a  s'»ducpd  damsel — and  two  widow- 
ers, one  who  hatl  devoted  himself  to  the  edu- 
cation of  his  daughters^  atnd  one  who  had 


{yreferred  fnanyin^  a  prndent  middle^ged 
woman  to  take  care  of  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Eighth  Book,  the 
worthy  Vicar  expresses,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  own  epitome,  ''his  apprelien* 
aiona  that  he  had  detained  his  aoaitors  too 
long — ^mvites  them  to  his  house — Solitary,  dis- 
inclined to  comply,  rallies  the  Wanderer,  and 
somewhat  playfully  draws  a  comparison  be- 
tween his  Itinerant  profession  and  that  of  a 
knight-errant — which  leads  to  the  Wanderer 
givmg  an  aoooant  of  changes  in  the  country, 
from  the  manufacturing  spirit — Its  favourable 
effects — The  other  sioe  of  the  picture,"  ko. 
&c.  After  these  very  poetical  themes  are 
exhausted,  they  all  go  into  the  house,  where 
they  are  introduced  to  the  Vicar's  wife  and 
daughter;  and  while  they  sit  chatting  in  the 
parlour  over  a  family  dimier,  his  son  and  one 
of  his  companions  come  in  with  a  fine  dish 
of  trouts  piled  on  a  blue  slate ;  and  after  being 
caressed  by  the  company,  are  sent  to  dinner 
in  the  nursery. — ^This  ends  the  eighth  book. 

The  Ninth  and  last  is  chiefly  occupied  with 
a  mystical  discourse  of  the  Pedlar ;  who  rpain- 
tains,  that  the  whole  universe  is  animated  by 
an  active  principle,  the  noblest  seat  of  which 
is  in  the  human  soul;  and  moreover,  that  the 
final  end  of  old  age  is  to  train  and  enable  us 

*'  To  bear  the  mishty  rtream  of  Tfndeney 
Urtering  for  f?leiraiion  of  our  thought, 
A  clear  eonorout  vi>ice.  inaudib'e 
To  the  vast  mnliiiude  whose  doom  it  is 
To  run  the  giddy  routtd  of  vain  delighi— " 

with  other  matters  as  luminons  and  emphatia. 
The  hostess  at  length  breaks  off  the  haran^e, 
by  proposing  that  they  should  all  make  a  little 
excursion  on  the  lake, — and  they  embark  ao> 
cordingly ;  and,  after  navigating  for  some  time 
along  its  shores,  and  drinking  tea  on  a  little 
island,  land  at  last  on  a  remote  promontcrm 
from  which  they  see  the  sun  go  down, — ana 
listen  to  a  solemn  and  pious,  but  rather  long 
prayer  from  the  Vicar.  They  then  walk  back 
to  the  parsonage  door,  where  the  author  and 
his  friend  propose  to  spend  the  evenii^g ; — ^bat 
the  Solitary  prefera  walking  back  in  the  moon« 
shine  to  his  own  valley,  after  promising  to 
take  another  ramble  with  them — 

"  If  time,  with  free  consent,  be  yours  to  give, 
And  season  favours." 

— ^And  here  the  publication  somewhat  abrupt* 
ly  closes. 

Our  abstract  of  the  story  has  been  so  ex- 
tremely concise,  that  it  is  more  than  usually 
necessary  for  us  to  lay  some  specimens  of  the 
work  itself  before  our  readere.  Its  grand 
staple,  as  we  have  already  said,  consists  of  a 
kind  of  mystical  morality :  and  the  chief  char- 
acteristics of  the  style  are,  that  it  is  prolix,  and 
very  frequently  unintelligible :  and  thongn  we 
are  sensible  that  no  great  gratification  is  to  be 
expected  from  the  exhibition  of  those  quali- 
tiee,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  give  our  readers  a 
taste  of  them,  both  to  justify  the  sentence  we 
have  passe<l,  and  to  satisfy  them  that  it  was 
rcaUy  beyond  our  power  to  pre^nt  them  with 
any  abstract  or  inteUigible  account  of  thoM^ 
long  conversations  which  we  have  had  9<r 
2ofi 


FORR?. 


much  OMsanon  to  notice  in  oar  brief  sketch 
of  its  c  intents.  We  need  gire  ourselves  no 
trouble,  however,  to  select  passages  for  this 
purpose.  Here  is  the  first  that  presents  itself 
to  us  on  opening  the  volume ;  and  if  our  read- 
ers can  fonn  the  slightest  guess  at  its  mean- 
ing, we  must  give  them  credit  for  a  sagacity 
to  which  we  luive  no  pretension. 

"  Bat,  by  the  storms  of  circumstanee  unshaken, 
And  subject  neither  to  eclipse  or  wane, 
Duty  exists ;— immutably  survive. 
For  our  support,  the  measures  and  the  forms. 
Which  an  abstract  Intelligence  supplies;      [not: 
Whose  kingdiim  is,  where  Time  and  Space  are 
Of  other  converse,  which  mind,  soul,  and  heart, 
Do,  with  united  urgency,  require, 
What  more,  that  may  not  perish  f " 

•*  'Tis,  by  comparison,  an  easy  task 
Earth  to  despise ;  but  to  converse  with  Heav*n, 
This  is  not  easy : — to  relinquish  ail 
We  have,  or  hope,  of  happmess  and  joy, — 
And  stand  In  freedom  loo8en*d  from  this  world ; 
I  deem  not  arduous ! — hut  must'  needs  confess 
That  *ti9  a  fhing  impossible  to  frame 
Conceptions  equal  lo  the  Soul^s  desires." 

pp.  144—147. 

This  is  a  fair  sample  of  that  rapturous  mys- 
ticism which  eludes  all  comprehension,  and 
fills  the  despairing  reader  with  painful  mddi- 
ness  and  terror.  The  following,  which  we 
meet  with  on  the  very  next  page^  is  in  the 
same  general  strain : — though  the  first  part  of 
it  afibrds  a  good  specimen  of  the  author's 
talent  for  enveloping  a  plain  and  trite  obser- 
vation in  all  the  mock  majesty  of  solemn  ver- 
bosity. A  reader  of  plain  understanding,  we 
suspect,  could  hardly  recognise  the  familiar 
remark,  that  excessive  ^ef  for  our  departed 
friends  is  not  very  consistent  with  a  firm  be- 
lief in  their  immortal  felicity,  in  the  first 
twenty  lines  of  the  following  passage : — ^In  the 
micceeding  lines  we  do  not  ourselves  pretend 
to  recognise  any  thing. 

"  From  this  infirmity  of  mortal  kind 
Sorrow  proceeds,  which  else  were  not ; — at  least, 
If  Grief  be  something  hallowM  and  ordain'd, 
If,  in  proportion,  it  he  just  and  meet. 
Through  this,  'tis  able  to  maintain  its  hold. 
In  that  excess  which  Conscience  disapproves. 
For  who  could  sink  and  settle  to  that  point 
Of  selfishness ;  so  senseless  who  could  be 
In  framing  esiimafes  of  loss  and  gain. 
As  long  and  perseveringly  to  mourn 
For  any  object  of  his  love,  remov'd 
From  this  unstable  world,  if  he  could  fix 
A  satisfying  view  upon  that  state 
Of  pure,  imperishable  blessedness. 
Which  Reai>on  promises,  and  Holy  Writ 
Ensures  lo  all  Believers  ? — Yet  mistrust 
Is  of  such  incapacity,  methinks, 
No  naiurni  branch ;  despondency  far  less. 
—And,  if  there  be  whose  tender  frames  have 

droop*  d 
Ev'n  to  the  dust ;  apperentlv,  through  weight 
Of  anguish  unrelieved,  and  isck  of  power 
An  agonising  sorrow  to  trannmute; 
Infer  not  hence  a  hope  from  those  withheld 
When  wanted  most ;  a  confidence  impair*d 
So  pttiahly.  that,  having  ceas'd  to  see 
With  bodily  eyes,  they  are  borne  down  by  love 
Of  what  is  lost,  and  perish  thmueh  regret ! 
Oh !  no,  full  oft  the  innocent  Sufi^rer  sees 
Too  clearly ;  feels  to)  vividly ;  and  longs 
To  realize  the  Vision  with  intense 
And  overconsrnni  yearning— There^— there  lies 
The  excess,  by  which  the  balance  is  destroyM. 


Too,  too  contracted  are  ihess  waits  of  IMi, 

This  vital  warmth  too  cold,  these  visual  orfaa* 

Though  inconceivably  endowed,  too  dim 

For  any  passion  of  the  soul  that  leads 

To  ecstasy !  and.  ail  the  crooked  paths 

Of  time  and  chanse  disdaining,  takes  its  oouna 

Along  the  line  of  limitless  desires. 

I,  speaking  now  from  such  disorder  free. 

Nor  tleep^  nor  craving,  but  in  settled  peace, 

I  cannot  doubt  that  1  ney  whom  you  depioirv 

Are  glorified."— pp.  148,  149. 

If  any  farther  specimen  be  wanted  of  tho 
learned  author's  propensity  to  deal  oat  tho 
most  familiar  truths  as  the  oracles  of  his  own 
inspired  understanding,  the  following  wordy 
paraphrase  of  the  ordinary  remark,  that  the 
best  consolation  in  distress  is  to  be  found  in 
the  exercises  of  piety,  and  the  testimony  of  a 
ffood  conscience,  may  be  found  on  turning  the 
leaf. 

•*  What  then  remains  t — To  seek 
Those  helps,  for  his  occasions  ever  near, 
Who  lacks  not  will  to  use  them ;  vows,  renewed 
On  the  first  motion  of  a  holy  thought ; 
Viffils  of  contemplation :  praise  ;  and  pray*r, 
A  Stream,  which,  from  the  fountain  of  the  heart. 
Issuing  however  feebly,  no  where  flows 
Without  access  of  unexpected  strength. 
But,  above  all,  the  victory,  is  most  sure 
For  Him  who,  seeking  faith  by  virtue,  strives 
To  yield  entire  submission  to  the  law 
Of  Conscience;  Conscience  reverenc'd  and  obey 'd 
As  God's  most  intimste  Presence  in  the  soul. 
And  his  most  perfect  Image  in  the  world.'* 

p.  151. 

We  have  kept  the  book  too  long  open,  how- 
ever, at  one  place,  and  shall  now  take  a  dip 
in  it  nearer  tne  beginning.  The  following  ac- 
count of  the  Pedlar's  early  training,  and  lonely 
meditations  among  the  mountains,  is  a  good 
example  of  the  forced  and  affected  ecstaaiefl 
In  which  this  author  abounds. 

•«  Nor  did  he  fiiil. 

While  yet  a  Child,  with  a  Child's  eagerness 

Incessantly  to  turn  his  ear  and  eye 

On  all  things  which  the  moving  seasons  brought 

To  feed  such  sppetite :  nor  this  alone 

Appeas'd  his  yearning : — in  the  after  day 

Of  Boyhood,  many  an  hour  in  caves  forlorn. 

And  'mid  the  hollow  depths  of  naked  craga, ' 

He  sate,  and  even  in  their  fix'd  lineaments, 

Or  from  the  pow'r  of  a  peculiar  eye, 

Or  by  creative  feeling  overborne. 

Or  by  predominance  of  thought  oppressM,  ' 

Ev'n  in  their  fix'd  and  steady  lineaments 

He  trac'd  an  ebbhig  and  a  flowing  mind."-p.  II. 

We  should  lil^e  extremely  to  know  what » 
meant  by  tracing  an  ebbing  and  flowing  mind 
in  the  fixed  lineaments  of  naked  cragsl — ^but 
this  is  but  the  be^nning  of  the  raving  fit. 

In  these  majestic  solitudes,  he  used  also  to 
read  his  Bible ; — and  we  are  told  that— 

"  There  did  he  see  the  ^riling! — All  things  there 
Breath'd  immortality,  revolving  life 
And  greatnett  HUl  revolving;  infinite! 
There  littleness  was  not ;  the  least  of  things 
Seem'd  infinite;  end  thpre  his  spirit  shap'd 
Her  prospects ;  nor  did  he  believe, — he  saw  / 
What  wonder  if  his  bein^  thus  became 
Sublime  and  comprehensive !    Low  desires, 
Low  thoughts  had  there  no  ploce ;  yet  was  his 

heart 
Lowly;  forhe  wismeekingratitade."-pp.l4, 15r~- 

What  folk>W9  alK>at  nature,  triangles,  alars, 
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Mid  toe  iftWB  of  lig^t,  10  8tin  more  inoompre- 
hftnsible. 

—  '*  Yet  still  uppermost 
Nature  was  at  his  heari,  as  if  he  felt. 
Though  yet  he  knew  noi  how,  a  wwtlng  pow'r 
In  all  things  which  from  h^r  sweet  inflaence 
Might  tend  to  wean  him.   Therefore  with  her  hues, 
Her  forms,  and  with  the  spirit  of  her  forms. 
He  cIoih*d  the  nakedness  of  austere  truth. 
White  yet  he  lingered  in  the  rudiments 
Of  science,  and  among  her  simplest  laws, 
His  IriangleM-^lhey  were  the  start  of  heav'n, 
The  silent  stars !     O Tt  did  he  take  delight 
To  measure  th'  altitude  of  some  tall  crag 
Which  is  the  eagle's  birthplaoSt  or  some  peak 
Familiar  with  forgotten  years,  that  shows 
Inscribed,  as  with  the  silepce  of  the  thought, 
Upon  Its  bleak  and  risionary  sides  ;-^ 

— — •  and  I  have  heard  htm  say 
That  often,  failine  at  this  time  to  gain 
The  peace  requtr  d.  he.  tcannd  the  Usw$  of  ligJU 
Amid  the  roar  of  torrents,  where  they  send 
From  hollow  clefis  up  lo  the  clearer  air 
A  cloud  of  mist,  which  in  the  sunshine  frames       ^ 
A  lasting  tablet—- for  the  observer's  eye 
Varying  its  rainbow  hues.    But  vainly  thus, 
And  vainly  bv  all  other  means,  he  strove 
To  mitigate  the  fever  of  his  heart.**— pp.  16 — 18. 

The  whole  book^ .  indeed,  is  full  of  such 

Btuff.     The  foUowinff  is  the  anthoHs  own 

subrime  aspiration  after  the  delight  of  be- 

^coming  a  motion^  cr  a  Presence^  or  an  Energy 

among  maltitadinous  streams. 

"  Oh  !  what  a  joy  it  were,  in  vie'rous  health, 
To  have  a  Body  (this  our  vital  Frame 
With  shrinking  sensihilicy  endu*d. 
And  all  the  nice  regards  uf  flesh  and  blood) 
Aiid  to  the  elements  surrender  it,  ^ 
As  if  U  were  a  Spirit ! — How  divine 
The  liberty,  for  frail,  for  mortal  man, 
1*o  roam  at  large  among  unpeopled  glens 
And  moontainooa  retirements,  only  trod 
By  devious  footsteps;  rcsions  consecrate 
To  oldest  time !  and,  recKless  of  the  storm 
That  keeps  the  raven  quiet  in  her  nest, 
Be  as  a  Presence  or  a  Motion  /—one 
Among  the  many  there ;  and,  while  the  Mists 
Flying,  and  rainy  Vapours,  call  oat  Shapes 
And  Phantoms  from  the  crags  and  solid  earth 
As  fosi  as  a  Musician  scatters  sounds 
Out  of  an  instrument ;  and,  while  the  Strsam»-- 
(As  at  a  first  creation  and  in  hsste 
To  exercise  their  untried  facultiee) 
Descending  from  the  regions  of  the  clouds. 
And  staning  from  the  hollows  of  the  earth 
More  multitudinous  every  moment— rend 
Their  way  before  ihem,  what  a  joy  to  roam 
An  eQual  among  mightiest  Energies  ! 
And  bapiy  sometimes  with  articulate  voice, 
Amid  the  deafning  tumult,  scareelv  heard 
By  him  that  utters  it,  exclaim  aloua 
Be  this  continued  so  from  day  to  day. 
Nor  let  it  have  an  end  from  month  to  month  !** 

pp.  164,  165. 

We  suppose  the  reader  is  now  satisfied 
with  Mr.  Wordsworth's  sublimities — which 
occupy  rather  more  than  half  the  Tolnme : — 
Of  his  tamer  and  more  creeping  prolixity^  we 
have  not  the  heart  to  load  hun  with  many 

rimens.  The  followmg  amplification  of 
vulgar  comparison  of  human  life  to  a 
stream,  has  the  merit  of  adding  much  ob- 
scurity to  wordiness;  at  least,  we  have  not 
inffpntiity  pnoiigh  to  refer  the  conglobated 
bubbles  and  murmurs,  and  floating  islands, 
to  their  Vital  prototypes. 


■   "  The  tenor 
Which  mv  life  holds,  he  readily  may  conceive 
Whoe'er  hath  stood  to  watch  a  roountidii  Brook 
fn  some  still  passage  of  its  course,  and  seen, 
Within  the  depths  of  iis  capacious  breast, 
•Inverted  trees,  and  rocks,  and  azure  oky; 
And,  on  its  glassy  surface,  specks  of  foam, 
And  conglobated  babbles  ttndis8olv*d. 
Numerous  as  stars ;  that,  by  their  onward  lapse. 
Betray  to  sight  the  motion  of  the  stream. 
Else  imperceptible ;  meanwhile,  is  heard 
Perchance  a  roar  or  murmur;  and  the  sound 
Though  sooihinff.  and  the  little  floating  isles 
Though  beautiful,  are  both  by  Nature  charg*d 
With  the  same  pensive  ofiice ;  and  make  known 
Through  what  perplexing  labyrinths,  abrupt 
Precipitations,  and  untoward  straits. 
The  earth-born  wanderer  hath  pass*d ;  and  quickly. 
That  respite  o*er,  like  traverses  and  toils 
Must  be  again  encountered. — Such  a  stream 
Is  Humanliife."— pp.  139,  140. 

The  following,  however,  is  a  better  example 
of  the  useless  and  most  tedious  minnteoess 
'with  which  the  author  so  frequently  details 
Circumstances  of  no  interest  in  themselves,— 
^of  no  importance  to  the  story, — and  poesess- 
4ng  no  gFaf>hical  merit  whatsoever  as  pieoes 
t>f  description.  On  their  approach  to  tne  old 
chaplain's  cottage,  the  author  gets  heioie  lut 
companion, 

'     ••  when  behold 
An  object  that  entic'd  my  steps  aside ! 
It  was  an  Entry,  narrow  as  a  door ; 
A  paasu^e  whose  brief  windings  npen'd  ont 
Into  a  platform ;  that  lay,  sheepfold»wise. 
Enclosed  between  a  single  mass  of  rock 
And  one  old  moss-grown  wall ; — a  cool  Recess, 
And  fanciful !  For,  where  the  rock  and  wall 
Met  in  an  angle,  hong  a  tiny  roof. 
Or  penthonss,  which  most  quaintly  had  been  /rMi'4 
By  ihrusting^  two  rude  sticks  into  the  wall 
And  overlaying  them  with  mountain  aods ! 
To  weather-fend  a  little  turf-built  scat 
Whereon  a  full-grown  man  might  rest,  nor  dread 
The  bnming  sanshine,  or  a  transient  shower ; 
But  the  whtdeplainlf  wrought  by  ChUdron^s  harndgt 
Whose  simple  skill  had  ihroneM  the  grassy  floor 
With  work  of  frame  less  solid ;  a  proud  show 
Of  bahtf'housest  curiously  arranged/ 
Nor  wanting  omametit  of  walks  between, 
With  mimic  trees  inserted  in  the  turf. 
And  irardens  interpoe'd.    Pleased  with  the  sight, 
I  could  not  choose  but  beckon  to  my  Guide, 
Who,  having  enter*d,  carelessly  look*d  round, 
And  now  would  have  psss'd  on ;  when  I  exclaim'd, 
*Lo!   what  IS  heref*  and,  stooping  down,  drsar 
A  Book,*'  &c.-i>p.  71, 72.  [forth 

And  this  book,  which  he 

**  found  lo  be  8  work 

In  the  French  Tongue,  a  Novel  of  Voltaire," 

leads  to  no  incident  or  remark  of  any  valne 
or  importance,  to  apologise  for  this  long  story 
lof  its  finding.  There  is  no  beauty,  we  think. 
( At  must  be  admitted,  in  these  passages ;  ana 
so  little  either  of  inierest  or  curiosity  in  the 
incidents  they  disclose,  that  we  can  scarcely 
conceive  that  any  man  to  whom  they  had  ao- 
tually  occurred,  should  take  the  trouble  to 
recount  them  to  his  wife  and  children  by  his 
idle  fireside :— but,  that  man  or  child  should 
think  them  worth  writing  down  in  blank  verse, 
and  printing  in  magnificent  quarto,  we  should 
certainly  have  supposed  altogether  impossi 
ble,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ample  proofs  which 
Mr.  Wordsworth  has  afibrded  to  Uie  contrary 


SometimeB  their  AiUinera  is  enhanced  by  a 
paltry  attempt  at  effect  and  emphasiB:— ^sin 
the  foliowing  account  of  that  very  touching 
and  cxtraonlinary  occurrence  of  a  lamb  bleat- 
ing among  the  mountains.  The  poet  would 
actualljT  persuade  us  that  he  thought  the 
mountains  themselves  were  bleating ;— and 
that  nothing  could  be  eo  grand  or  impressive. 
<<Li8t!"  cries  the  old  Pedlar,  suddenly  break- 
ing off  in  the  middle  of  one  of  his  daintiest 
ravings— 

"  *  List  '—I  heard. 

From  yon  huge  breast  of  rock,  a  foUmu  Ueat ! 
Sent  fonh  as  if  it  were  ihe  Mouniain'a  voice ! 
Ad  if  the  visible  Moiiniain  made  the  cry ! 
Again!* — The  effect  upon  the  soul  was  such 
A<«  he  ezprei«a*d ;  tor,  trom  the  Mountain's  heart 
The  golentn  bleat  appeared  to  come  !     There  was 
No  other — and  the  resion  all  around 
Stood  silent,  emptv  of  ail  shape  of  life. 
•~-Jt  ISM  a  Xamfr^left  come  where  to  itaelf !" 

p.  159. 

What  we  have  now  quoted  will  pve  the 
reader  a  notion  of  the  taste  and  spirit  m  which 
this  volmne  is  composed :  And  yet,  if  it  had 
not  contained  something  a  cood  deal  better, 
we  do  not  know  how  we  should  have  been 
justified  in  troubling  him  with  any  account 
of  it.  But  the  truth  is,  that  Mr  Wordsworth, 
^^with  all  his  perversities,  is  a  person  of  great 
powers;  abd  has  frequently  a  force  in  his 
moral  declamations,  and  a  tetidemess  in  his 
pathetic  narratives,  which  neither  his  prolixity 
nor  his  affectation  can  altogether  deprive  ot 
their  effect.  We  shall  venture  to  give  some 
extracts  from  the  simple  tale  of  the  Weavei^s 
solitary  Cottage.  Its  neroine  is  the  deserted 
wife;  and  its  chief  interest  consists  in  the^ 
picture  of  her  despairing  despondence  and 
anxiety,  after  his  disappearance.  The  Pedlar, 
recurring  to  the  well  to  which  he  had  direct- 
ed his  companion,  observes, 

"  As  I  atoop'd  to  drink. 

Upon  the  slimv  ftioi -stone  I  espied 
1  ne  useless  fragment  ot  a  wocKlen  lx>wl. 
Green  with  the  moss  of  years ;  a  pensive  sight 
That  muvM  my  heart !— recalling  former  days, 
When  I  roiild  never  pass  tliar  road  but  She 
Who  liv*d  within  th<»8e  walls,  at  my  approarh, 
A  OsttghierV  welcome  jrave  me ;  and  I  lnv*d  her 
Ae  my  own  child  !     O  Sir !  the  good  die  first ! 
And  ihey  whr>pe  hearts  are  dry  as  eununer  dust 
fi urn  to  the  socket." 

^—  "  By  some  especial  care 
Ifer  temper  had  been  framed,  as  if  to  nwke 
A  Beinir — who  by  adding  love  to  peace 
Might  live  on  earth  a  life  of  happiness." 

pp.  27,  28, 

The  bliss  and  tranquillity  of  these  prosper- 
ous years  is  well  and  copiously  describea ; — 
but  at  last  came  sickness,  ana  want  of  em- 
nlojTTient;  —  and  the  effect  on  the  kind- 
hearted  and  industrious  mechanic  is  strikingly 
delineated. 

— —  "  At  his  door  he  stood. 
And  whif>tPd  many  a  snatch  of  merry  tunes 
That  had  no  mirth  in  ihem  !  or  with  his  knife 
Carv'd  uncouth  fiffures  on  the  heads  of  sticks- 
Then,  not  less  idly,  sought,  rhrnugh  every  nook 
In  house  or  garden,  any  ceeeal  work 
Ofaso  ev  evnumcm."— 


"  One  whiU  he  wntridspea  KghHyof  UsHMm^ 

And  with  a  cruel  tongue:  at  oilier  times 
He  toss*d  ihem  with  a  lalse  uiinai*nil  joy: 
And  'tuas  a  rueful  thu  g  to  ace  the  IooIls 
Of  the  poor  innocent  children." — p.  31. 

At  last,  he  steals  from  his  cottage,  and  enlists 
as  a  soldier ',  and  when  the  benevolent  Pedlar 
comes,  in  his  rounds,  in  hope  of  a  cheerful 
welcome,  he  meets  with  a  scene  of  despair. 

— —  **  Having  reach'd  the  door 
I  knock'd, — and,  when!  entered  with  tl«e  hope 
Of  usual  greeiiiiff,  Margaret  look'd  at  me 
A  Utile  while ;  then  turn'd  her  head  away 
Speeehleas, — and  silting  down  upun  a  cliair 
Wept  bitterly  !  1  wist  not  what  to  do. 
Or  how  to  speak  to  her.    Poor  Wretch !  at  last 
She  roee  from  off  her  seat,  and  then,—- O  Sir  \ 
I  cannot  tell  how  she  proiiounc'd  my  name. — 
With  fervent  love,  and  with  a  face  of  grief 
Unutterably  helplesa  !'>^pp.  34,  35. 

Hope,  however,  and  native  cheerfulness, 
were  not  yet  subdued ;  and  her  spirit  still  bore 
up  against  the  pressure  of  this  desertioa, 

**  Long  we  had  not  lalk'd 

Ere  we  built  up  a  pile  of  better  thoughts. 
And  with  a  brighter  eye  she  look*d  around 
Aa  if  she  had  been  shedding  tears  ot  joy.*' 

**  We  parted.— *Twas  the  time  of  early  spring; 
I  left  her  busy  with  her  garden  tools ; 
And  well  remember,  o*er  that  fence  she  look'di 
And  while  I  pa<-ed  along  the  footway  path, 
Called  out,  and  sent  a  blessing  after  me. 
With  tender  cheerfulness ;  and  with  a  voice 
That  aeem'd  the  very  sound  of  happy  thooabts.'* 

pp.  36.  37. 

The  gradual  sinking  of  the  spirit  under  the 
load  of  continued  anxiety,  and  the  deatrae* 
tion  of  all  the  finer  springs  of  the  soul  by  a 
course  of  unvarying  sadness,  are  very  feel- 
iogl^r  represented  in  the  sequel  of  thissii^le 
narrative. 

— -  *  •  I  journey *d  back  this  way 
Towards  the  wane  of  Summer;  wheo  the  wheat 
Was  yellow ;  and  the  soft  and  bladed  grssa 
Springing  aliped  had  o*er  the  hay-field  spread 
Its  lender  verdure.    At  ihe  door  arrived, 
I  found  I  hat  ahe  ^aa  absent.    In  the  shade, 
Whets  now  we  eit,  I  waited  her  return. 
Her  Cottage,  then  a  cheertul  Object,  wore 
Its  customary  lookt-^only,  1  ihougbf, 
■The  boneyeuckle,  crowding  round  the  porch. 
Hung  down  in  heavier  lalts:  and  that  bright  weed. 
The  yellow  stone-crop,  suffered  lo  take  root 
Along  ihe  window's  edge,  proAisely  grew. 
Blinding  the  lower  panes.    I  turned  aside. 
And  etroird  into  her  garden.    It  appeared 
To  lag  behind  the  seaaon,  and  had  loet 
Its  pride  of  neatness.* '— 

*'  The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west ;  and  now 
T  eaie  wi>h  sad  impatience.    From  within 
Her  solitary  Infant  cried  aloud  ; 
Then,  like  a  blast  that  dies  away  self-stiird. 
The  voice  was  silent.*' — pp.  37 — 39. 

The  desolate  woman  had  now  an  air  of  stiil 
and  listless^  though  patient  sorrow. 

—  •*  Evermore 
Her  eyelids  droop*d.  her  eyes  were  downward  oaet ; 
At>d,  when  ahe  at  her  uble  save  mo  food. 
She  did  not  look  at  me !     Her  voice  waa  low, 
Her  body  was  subdu'd.    In  ev'ry  act 
Pertaining  to  her  house  affaifft,  appeared 
The  careless  stillness  of  a  thinking  mind 
Self^iecupied :  to  which  all  outward  things 
Are  like  an  idle  matter.    Still  she  sigh'd; 
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^ 


9m  ftn  no*muiitm  «f  tlw 
mm  iMsinng  of  t(m  b««rt 


_  While  by  tbe  firo 

W»  Mt*  together,  aishs  came  on  my  ear, 
ilui^w  nolbow,  tna  bardly  whence  (boy  emo. 

—  I  return'dt 
An4loo^  viy  romidt  along  thio  road  agoi^ 
Ere  on  ita  aunay  bank  tbo  primroao  6ow*r 
Peep*d  forth,  to  give  an  oamoat  of  the  Spring. 
I  fbmid  bor  aad  and  drooping ;  abe  had  learaM 
K o  tidlnga  of  her  Haaband ;  if  he  iiv'd 
She  knew  not  that  he  bved ;  if  he  wore  4oad 
She  know  net  he  waa  dead.    She  aeem'd  (bo  mm^ 
In  peraon^and  appearance ;  but  her  Houao 
Boapiko  a  aleepy  band  of  negiigence 

— —  Her  Infant  B»bo 
Had  iroBi  ita  Mother  oaugbt  the  trick  of  grief, 
And  aigh^  amoiY  ita  playiUoga !"— pp.  41— i3. 

Retamiog  aeasooa  only  deepened  this  glbom^ 
and  oonfirmed  this  neglect.  Her  child  died ; 
and  she  spent  her  weary  days  in'  Toaming 
oyer  the  country,  and  repeating  her  fond  aM 
▼iiin  inqairies  to  eyery  josser  by. 

'*  Meantime  ber  House  by  froat,  and  thaw,  and  rahi. 
Woaaapp'd ;  and  while  she  slept  the  nightly  dampa 
Did  chill  her  breast ;  and  in  the  stormy  day 
Hor  tatter*d  clotbea  were  rufi'd  by  the  wind, 
Ev*n  at  the  aide  of  her  own  fire.    Yei  anil 
She  lov*d  this  wretched  spot ;  and  here,  my  Friendi 
In  sickness  she  remain*d ;  and  here  she  died ! 
Last  Human  Tenant  of  these  ruioM  Wa!l8."—p.  iS^ 

The  story  of  the  old  Chaplain,  thotigh  a 

Q  little  less  lowly,  is  of  the  same  mournful  cast, 

and  almost  equally  destitute  of  incidents;—* 

^fbr  Mr.  Wordsworth  delineates  only  feelings-— 

^arnt  all  his  adrenhf  res  are  of  the  heeTt.    The 


aalf  is,  in  our  opinjon^  the  most  spirited  and 
'  intei^esting  part  of  the  poem.  He  begins  thms^ 
and  addressing  himself,  after  a  long  panse^ 
to  his  ancient  ooantcyman  and  IHend  the 
Ped*tf^ 

**  You  nover  saw,  your  eyes  did  never  look 

On  the  brisrbt  Form  of  Her  whom  once  I  lov'd !— • 

Her  sihper  veico  waa  biaani  upon  the  earth, 

A  sound  unknown  to  you  ;  else,  bonooi'd  Friend, 

Your  baait  had  homo  a  pitiable  ahare 

Of  what  I  aofibrM,  when  I  wept  that  kMa! 

And  aufier  now,  not  aeMom,  from  the  tfaongbk 

Thai  i  ronember-^aod  caa  woop  bo  more!" 

The  followiag  aeconat  of  h^s  ir«arnage  and 
eady  felicity  is  written  with  great  sweetnese— 
a  sweetness  like  thai  of  Massmger^  in  hl»  softer 
and  more  mellifluous  passages. 

—  "TMa  fair  Bride— 
In  Ihi  daivoiedlfieM  of  youibftil  Imio, 
Fvefirring  mo  to  Pamnia,  and  the  eboir 
Of  Rf V  oonipaoions,  to  the  naial  roof, 
And  all  known  places  and  familiar  sights, 
(ReaignM  with  sadnesa  gently  weighmg  down 
Her  trembling  expectatbna,  bat  nq  more 
Than  did  to  her  one  honour,  and  to  me 
Yielded,  that  day,  a  confidence  aublime 
In  what  I  had  to  build  upon) — ^thia  Bride, 
Young,  modeat,  meek,  and  beautiful,  I  led 
To  a  MW  Conage  in  a  sunny  Bav* 
Where  tbo  salt  sea  innocuoualy  breaka 
And  the  aea  breeze  aa  innooently  breaihea. 
On  Devon*a  leafy  aboie8;^-a  abeHer'd  Rdd^ 
In  a  aoft  c|ime,  encoaragiiig  the  acul 
To  a  luxiuriant  bounty !— Aa  our  atepa 
Approach  the  embowered  Abode,  our  ehaoett  Seal, 
See,  rooted  in  the  oartb«  i(e  kindly  bed, 
thaaqeiMlaiignrM  Myrtlovdock'd  with  flo««r»,*4^. 


*'^Wdd  werooor  watitaapoaihoae  lonely  l>owi^ 

Whence,  a nmoieaiod  Wanderers,  we  beheld 

The  shining  Giwr  of  the  Day  diffuae 

Hia  brightneaa,  o'er  a  tract  of  aea  and  land 

Gay  aa  our  apirita,  free  as  our  desirea, 

As  our  etvovmema  boundleaa— From  ibeae  Heights 

Wo  dropp'd,  at  pleasure,  inioaylvaa  Combs  | 

Where  arbours  of  imiienetrable  shade. 

And  moasy  aeata  detained  ua,  aide  by  aide, 

With  hearta  at  eaae,"and  knowledge  in  our  hearts 

*  That  all  the  grove  and  all  the  day  waa  otira.' » 

pp.  118—120. 

Tlwre,  seyan  yeara  of  unmolested  happinefta 
were  blessed  with  two  lorely  children. 

"  And  on  these  pilhis  rested,  aa  on  air. 
Oar  aolitttde." 

Suddady^a  amtagiotg  mtkdy  swept  off  bold 

tksio£sttta, 

"  Calm  aa  a  frosen  Lake  when  ruthless  Winds 
Blow  fiercely,  agitating  earth  and  sky, 
The  Mocher  turn  remSnM." 

'*  Yet,  stealing  alow, 

Dimness  o*er  this  clear  Luminary  crept 
Insensibly !— 'i*be  immoriol  and  divino 
Yiskied  to  mortal  reflux,  ber  pure  Glory, 
Aa  from  the  pinnacle  of  worldly  state 
Wretched  Ambition  dropa  astounded,  fell 
Into  a  gulf  obecure  of  silent  griel^ 
And  keen  beart-angttiah—ontaelfaabam'd,     • 
Yet  obatioaiely  ohoriabing  itaeif : 
And,  ao  coospm*dt  She  molted  from  my  arsaa  I 
And  left  ina,  on  this  oai^W  diaoonaolaie." 
pp.  125, 136. 

The  agony  of  mind  into  which  the  sor 
vivor  was  thrown,  is  described  with  a  pow#r- 


Il!3^i'7«!?!^^l*i^'^L^L*J^  «^*!!?!i^*t^«l  eloquence  j  as  weU  aa  the  doubts  a^  d». 
m^    ,o  .»  ^»*  ^.v.*,^»  ♦  ^  «,^-    «.».*^.  tracting  feaiB  wlrich  Ae  sceptical  epecttlatiois 

of  bis  careless  days  had  mised  in  his  spi^. 
v^ere  is  something  peculiarly  grand  ana  tep*- 
>ible  to  our  feelings  in.  the  imagery  of  theee 
^4hree  linea— 

"  Bypaui  of  heart,  now  checked,  and  now  imnell'l, 
Tho  Intolleciual  Power,  through  words  and  ihing|B, 
Went  sounding  on, — a  dim  and  peiilous  way  V^ 

At  las^  he  is  roused  from  this  dejected  mood, 
by  the  glorious  promises  whidii  seemed  hela 
out  to  human  natnre  by  the  first  dawn  of  t&e 
French  Reyolution ', — and  it  indicates  a  fine 
perception  of  the  secret  springs  of  chancier 
and  emotion,  V^  choosy  a  being  so  circaifi' 
stanced  as  the  most  ardent  votary  of  that  ft^- 
spread  enthusiasm. 

**  Thus  waa  trvconvefted  to  tho  world ! 
Society  became  my  glht'rtng  Bride» 
And  arry  hopes  my  ChSfdren  ?— If  bpsy  Me* 
In  aober  conclave  met,  to  weave  a  web 
Of  amity,  whose  living  threads  should  stMWb 
Beyond  tbe  seas,,  and  to  the  farthest  pole. 
There  did  t  sit,  assisting.    If,  with  noise 
And  acclamation,  crowds  in  open  air 
ExpreasM  the  tumult  of  their  minds,  my  Tolct 
There  mingled,  heard  or  not.   The  powera  of  aehg 
I  left  not  uninvokM ;  and,  in  stiU  groyea, 
Where  mild  Enthusiasts  lun*^d  a  pensive  lay 
Of  ihanks  and  expectation,  in  accord 
With  their  belief,  I  sang  Saturnian  RuTo 
Return'd. — a  progeny  of  golden  yeara 
Permitted  to  deacend,  and  bleea  nlankind  I** 

pp.  iw,  m. 

0»  the  disappeatance  of  that  hnpfkl  visktai 
he  was  incliniMl  tQ  take  part  widt  the  jkBette* 
ate  party  who  stm  aimed  at  eatalblislijpnft 


<^»6 


muTeraal  regeneration,  thon^  by  more  <]lieB- 
tionable  instruments  than  they  had  originaUv 
assumed.  But  the  military  despotism  which 
ensued  soon  closed  the  scene  af^ainst  all  eaoh 
exertions;  and,  disgusted  with  men  and 
Eurepe,  he  soo^t  for  shelter  in  the  wilds  of 
America.  In  die  calm  of  the  voyage,  Memory 
pnd  Conscience  awoke  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
misery. 

**  Feebly  must  They  have  felt 

Who,  in  old  linie,  8tttr''d  with  tnskes  and  wUjps 
The  vengeful  Furies.    Betmtiful  regards 
Were  lurn'd  on  me — the  face  of  her  I  lov'd ! 
The  Wife  and  Mother,  ptiifally  fixing 
Tender  reproaches,  insttpponable!*'— pp.  133, 134, 

His  disappointment,  and  nitimate  seclnsion  in 
England,  have  been  slready  sufficiently  de- 
tailed. 

We  must  trespass  upon  our  readers  with 
the  fra^ents  of  yet  another  story.  It  is  that 
'  of  a  simple,  seduoed,  and  deserted  girl,  told 
owith  great  sweetness,  pathos,  and  indulgence, 
by  the  Yicar  of  the  parish,  by  the  side  of  her 
untimely  grave.  Looking  down  on  the  turf, 
be  iay»— 

"  As*  on  a  sunny  bank,  a  tender  Lamb, 
Lurks  in  safe  shelter,  from  the  winds  of  March 
Bcreen*d  by  its  Parent,  so  that  tittle  mound 


Lies  guarded  by  its  neii;hbour.    The  small  heap 
Speaks  for  itself  ;'—mi  Infant  there  doth  rest ; 
The  shelt'ring  Hillock  is  the  Mother's  grave ! — 


There,  by  her  innocent  Baby's  precious  grave, 
Yea,  doubileM,  on  the  turf  that  roofs  her  own, 
The  Mother  oft  was  seen  to  stand,  or  kneel, 
In  the  brood  day,  a  weeping  Magdalene. 
Kow  she  is  not !    Ttie  swdltng  turf  reports 
Of  the  fresh  show'r,  but  of  poor  EUeo's  tea 
Is  aiknt ;  nor  is  any  vestige  left 
.  Upon  the  pathway  of  her  mournful  tread : 
Nor  of  that  pace  with  which  she  once  had  mov'd 
In  virgin  fearlessness— a  step  that  seem'd 
Caught  from  the  pressure  ot  elastic  turf 
Upon  the  mountains  wet  whh  morning  dew, 
In  the  prime  hour  of  sweetest  scents  and  airs.'* 

pp.  285-287. 

Her  virgin  graces  and  gentleness  are  then 
TeiT  beautifully  described,  and  her  seduction 
and  lonely  anguish  passed  over  very  tenderly. 

•*  •  Ah  why,*  said  BHen,  sif^hing  to  heraetf, 

'  Why  do  not  words,  and  kiss,  and  solemn  plodfs ; 

And  nature  that  is  kind  in  Woman's  breast, 

And  reason  that  in  Man  is  kind  and  good. 

And  fear  of  Him  who  is  a  righteous  Judge, 

Why  do  Tiot  these  prevail  for  human  life. 

To  Keep  two  hearts  together,  that  began 

Their  spring-time  with  one  love,  and  that  have  need 

Of  mutual  pity  and  fornvenesa,  sweet 

To  grant,  or  be  racehr'd  f  "—p.  389. 

"  A  kindlier  paasion  open*d  on  her  soul 
When  that  poor  Child  was  bom.    U|mn  its  face 
She  look'd  as  on  a  purs  and  spotless  nft 
.  Qf  vnexpecled  promise,  where  a  grief 
Or  dread  was  all  that  had  been  thought  oC 

-i— *  Till  this  hour,' 
Thns  in  her  Mother's  hearing  Ellen  spake, 
'  There  was  a  stony  region  in  my  heart ! 
But  He  at  whoae  command  the  parched  rock 
Was  smitten,  and  pour'd  forth  a  quenching  stream, 
Oath  soften'd  that  obduracy,  and  made 
Unlook'd-for  gladneas  in  the  desert  place. 
To  save  the  perishing ;  and.  henceforth,  I  look 
^>on  the  light  with  eheerfulneas,  for  ihes 
Mff  Infant !  and  for  (hat  good  Mother  dear, 
Wjio  bore  me,— and  ha  i  pray'd  for  me  in  vain  !— 


Tet  noflft  Vfellrf,it'alii(nfiMRh^tei 

^Through  four  months'  space  the  Inlmt  m*te 
From  the  maternal  breast.    Then  scmples  Viss.  a. 
Thoughts,  which  the  rich  are  free  from,  caiaA  aiid 

cross'd  Ml, 

The  sweet  afiectfon.    She  no  hiOrs  oiMdi  bev 
By  heroffence  to  tay  a  twofold  weight 
On  a  kind  parent,  willing  to  forget 
Their  slender  means !    So,  to  that  parent's  etra 
Trusting  her  child,  she  left  their  comnHM  1 
And  wiin  contented  smrit  undertook 
A  Foster- Mother's  office."— pp.  891—293. 

Here  the  parents  of  her  new  nursling  i 
forbade  her  all  intercourse  with  her  own  idopc 
precious  child ; — and  a  sodden  malady  carfidd 
It  off,  in  this  period  of  forced  desertion. 

— •*  Once,  only  once, 
She  saw  it  ui  that  morul  malady : 
And,  on  the  burial  day,  could  scaroaly  gain 
Permission  to  attend  its  obaequies! 
She  reach'd  the  house— last  of  the  fun'ral  train ; . 
And  some  One,  as  she  enier'd,  having  chanc'd 
To  sroe  unthiokin^lv  their  pronipt  depaiture, 
'  Nay?  said  she,  with  commanding  look,  a  apirit 
Of  anger  never  seen  in  her  before, 
'  Nay  ye  must  wait  siy  time !'  and  down  ahe  sabSv 
And  by  the  unclos'd  coffin  kept  her  seat ; 
Weeping  and  looking,  looking  on  and  weeping 
Upon  the  last  sweet  slumber  of  her  Child  I 
Until  at  length  her  soul  was  satisfied. 

Tou  see  the  Infant's  Grave ! — and  to  this  Spot* 
The  Mother,  oft  as  she  waa  sent  abroad. 
And  whatsoe'er  the  errand,  urg'd  her  steps : 
Hither  she  came ;  and  here  she  stood,  or  knelt. 
In  the  broad  day — a  rueful  Magdalene  V* — p.  8H» 

Overwhelmed  with  this  calamityi  she  waa^t 
last  obliged  to  leave  her  service. 

"  But  the  green  stalk  of  Ellen's  life  was  anapp^4 
And  the  flower  droop'd ;  as  every  eye  might  see.*' 

"  Her  fond  maternal  Heart  had  built  a  Keat 
In  blindness  all  too  near  the  river's  edge ; 
That  Work  a  summer  flood  with  hasty  sweQ 
Had  swept  away  I  and  now  her  spirit  loog'd 
For  its  last  flight  to  Heaven's  security.*' 

*'  — Meek  Saint!  through  patieooe  gkirified  ea 

earth! 
In  whom,  as  by  her  lonely  hearth  ahe  sate. 
The  ghastly  lace  of  cold  decay  put  on 
A  son-Kks  beauty,  and  appear'd  divine ; 
So,  through  the  cloud  of  death,  her  Spirit  paos'd 
Into  that  pure  and  unknown  world  of  loive. 
Where  injury  cannot  come  :--and  here  is  Inl 
The  mortal  Body  by  her  Infant*s  aide  \^ 

pp.  296, 297. 

These  j^assa^s,  we  think,  are  among  the 
most  touchinsf  with  which  the  volume  preeents 
ns ;  thou^  there  are  many  in  a  more  jofty 
and  impassioned  style,  llie  following  com* 
memoration  of  a  beautiful  and  fi[lorions  yoa^ 

,  ^he  love  and  the  pride  of  the  mmible  valley, 

Ms  full  of  warmth  and  poetry. 

— *•  The  mountain  Ash, 
Deck'd  with  autumnal  berries  that  outshine 
Spring's  richest  blossoms,  yields  a  splendid  show 
Amid  the  leafy  woods ;  and  ye  have  seen, 
By  a  brook  side  or  solitary  tarn, 
How  she  her  station  doth  adorn, — the  poo! 
Glows  at  her  feet,  and  all  the  gloomy  rocks 
Are  brighten'd  round  her !    In  his  native  Vale 
Such  and  so  glorious  dkl  thi/ Youth  appear ; 
A  sight  that  kindled  pleasure  in  all  hearts. 
By  his  iitgenuous  beauty,  by  the  gleam 
Or  his  fiiir  eyes,  by  his  csnncious  brow. 
By  all  the  graces  with  which  nature's  hi 


^ 


graces  ^ 
bounteously  array'd  him. 


hand 
As'  old  Bards 


woBDswcnran  cxcursion. 
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Tell  in  tKeir  idle  «>nM  of  w«nd*Hit^  Gods, 
Pan  or  ApoHo,  teil'd  m  homan  form ; 
Yet,  like  the  awect-breath'd  violet  of  ibo  i 
.  Piscover'd  in  iheir  own  despite,  to  eeuao 
Of  AfortaU,  (if  Buch  fables  wiihout  blanhe 
May  find  chance- mention  on  this  saered  ground,) 
80,  through  a  simple  rustic  garb*8  disguise, 
In.bim.reveal'd  a  Scholar's  senias  shone ! 
And  so,  not  wholly  hidden  from  men's  sigbtf 
In  him  the  spirit  of  a  Hero  walk'd 
Our  Bopretending  irailey !"— pp.  343,  9<3, 

Tbis  is  lofty  and  eneigetic; — ^bat  Mr. 
;:^ Wordsworth  desoends,  we  cannot  think  very 
gracefully,  when  he  proceeds  to  describe  how 
Uie  quoit  whizzed  when  his  arm  launched  it 
—end  how  the  football  mounted  as  high  as  a 
lark,  at  the  touch  of  his  toe  ;^neither  is  it 
a  soitable  catastrophe,  for  one  so  nobly  en* 
dowed,  to  catch  cold  by  standing  too  long  in 
the  river  washing  sheep,  and  die  of  i^Mtsois 

in  consequence. 

The  general  reflections  on  the  indiserimi- 
Rating  rapacity  of  death,  though  by  no  means 
original  m  tfa^mselveS)  and  expressed  with 

^too  held  a  rivalry  of  the  seven  ages  of  Shake- 
speare, have  yet  a  chamcter  m  vigpor  and 

(toi^h  about  them  that  entitles  them  to  notice. 

**  This  file  of  Infants ;  some  that  never  breathed, 
And  the  besprinkl'd  Nursling,  unrequir'd 
Till  he  begins  to  smile  upon  the  breast 
That  feeds  him ;  and  the  tott'ring  Little-one 
Taken  from  air  and  sunshine,  when  the  rose 
Of  Infancy  first  blooms  upon  his  cheek ;      (Youth 
The  thinking,   thoughtless  Schoolboys   the  bold 
Of  soul  im^iuons:  and  the  bashful  Maid 
Smitten  while  all  the  promises  of  life 


Are  opening  round  her ;  those  of  middle  age. 
Cast  down  while  confident  in  strength  ihey  stand, 
Idke  pillars  lix'd  more  firmly,  as  mieht  seem, 
And  more  secure,  by  very  weight  ofail 
That,  for  support,  rests  on  them ;  the  deeay'd 
And  bnnhensome ;  and,  lastly,  that  poor  few 
Whoaa  Mti  of  reason  is  with  age  extinct; 
The  hopeful  and  the  hopeless,  first  and  h»t. 
The  earliest  summon' d  and  the  longest  spar'di 
Are  here  deposited ;  with  tribute  paid 
Various,  but  unto  each  t&me  tribute  paid ; 
As  if,  amid  these  peaceful  hills  and  groves, 
Society  were  toucn*d  with  kind  eoncem, 
Aad  geotle  "Nature  griev'd  that  One  should  die  !** 

pp.  244,  245. 

Tbere  is  a  Ihrely  and  impressiye^  appeal  on 
the  injury  done  to  the  health,  happiness,  and 
^^jnorahty  of  the  lower  orders,  by  tlie  imoeas- 
lug  ana  prematore  labonrs  of  our  crowded 
'  mannlkctories.  The  descriptkm  of  nig^t-vroik- 
•ing  is  picturesque.  In.  lonely  and  romantic 
fegions,  he  says,  when  silence  aad  daikness 
incline  all  to  repose — 

— — "  An  unnatural  light 
Frepar'd  for  never-resting  Labour's  eyes, 
Breaks  from  a  many-window'd  Fabric  huge; 
And  at  the  appointed  hour  a  Bell  is  beariH* 
Of  harsher  import  than  the  Curfew-kooU 
That  spake  the  Norman  Conqueror's  stem  behest. 
A  local  summons  to  unceasing  toil ! 
Disgorg'd  sre  now  the  Ministers  of  day ; 
Ana,  as  they  issue  from  the  illumin'd  Pile, 
A  fresh  Band  meets  them,  at  the  crowded  door,*— 
Ajid  in  the  Courts;— and  where  the  nimbHng 
That  torns  the  multit  ude  of  dizzy  wheels*  [Stream, 
Glares,  liae  a  troubrd  Spirit,  in  its  bed 
Among  the  rocks  below.    Men,  Maidens,  Touths, 
Mother  and  little  Children,  Boys  and  Girls, 
finter,  and  each  the  Wonted  task  resumes 
Wii^lilhisTsmple-**wiis86isofibr*dnp      ^    < 


To  Gain — the  roaster  Idorof  die  Rsatm, 
Perpetual  saeriiiee.'*— p.  367. 

The  efifects  on  the  ordinary  life  of  t]ie  poor 
are  delineated  in  graver  ooklars. 

*  *  Domestic  bliss^ 

(Or  fsall  it  comfort,  by  a  numbler  name.) 
How  art  thou  blighted  for  the  poor  Man's  heart! 
Lo !  in  such  neighbourhood,  from  mom  to  eve, 
The  Habitations  empty  !  or  perchance 
The  Mother  left  alone.^no  nelping  hand 
To  rock  the  tfadle  of  her  peevish  b«b« : 
No  daughters  round  her,  busy  at  the  wbeel* 
Or  in  despatch  of  each  day's  litile  growth 
Of  household  occupatu>n;  no  nice  arts 
Of  needle-work ;  no  bustle  at  the  fire, 
Whece  once  the  dinner  was  prepared  with  pride; 
Nothing  to  speed  the  day  or  eheer  the  mind ; 
Nothing  to  praise,  to  teach,  or  to  command  I 
'—'I'bc  Father,  if  perchance  he  still  retain 
His  old  employments,  goes  to  field  or  wood, 
^o  longer  fed  or  followed  by  his  Sons ; 
Idlers  perchimce  they  were, — ^but  in  Am  sight ; 
Breathing  fresh  air,  and  treading  the  green  earth ; 
I'ill  their  short  holiday  of  childhood  oees*d, 
Ne*er  to  return !    That  birth-right  now  is  lost.*' 

pp.  371, 372. 

The  dissertation  is  closed  with  an  ardent 
hope,  that  the  farther  improvement  and  the 
universal  diffusion  of  these  arts  may  take 
away  the  temptation  for  us  to  emmck  eo 
largely  in  their  cultivation;  and  that  we  nny 
once  more  hold  oat  indneements  for  the  z^ 
torn  of  old  manners  and  domestic  charities. 

"  Learning,  though  late,  that  all  true  glory  rests* 
AH  praise^^all  safity,  and  all  happiness. 


Upon  the  Moral  kw.    Egyptian  Thebe»; 
Tyre  by  the  marcpn  of  the  seandtna  waves; 
Palmyra,  central  m  the  Desert,  fell! 
And  the  Arts  died  by  which  they  had  been  raissd. 
--^Call  ArehioMdes  liom  his  buried  Tomb 
Upon  the  plain  of  vanished  Syracuse, 
And  teelfaigly  the  Sage  shall  make  report 
How  insecure,  how  baseless  in  iiself, 
Is  that  Philosophy,  whose  sway  is  frun*d 
For  mere  material  instruments : — How  weak 
Those  Arts,  and  high  Inventions,  if  unpropp'd 
By  Virtue."— p.  369. 

There  is  also  a  very  animated  exhortation 
to  the  more  general  diffusion  of  educalidn 
among  the  lower  orders  ]  and  a  glowing  and 
eloquent  assertion  of  their  capacity  for  sdl  vir- 
tues and  enjoyments. 

— — ''BeiiieveitBot! 
The  primal  Duties  shioe  aloft— like  stars ; 
The  Charities  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless. 
Are  scattered  at  the  feet  of  Man — like  flow*rs. 
The  generous  inclination,  the  just  rule. 
Kind  wishes,  and  good  actions,  and  pure  thoughtt*^ 
No  mystery  is  here ;  no  special  boon 
For  high  and  not  for  low,  for  proudly  grac'd. 
And  not  for  meek  of  heart.    The  amoks 


To  heav'n  as  lightly  from  the  Couage  hearth 
As  from  the  haughty  palace." — p.  398. 

The  blessings  and  the  necessities  that  now 
lender  this  a  peculiar  duty  in  the  rulers  of 
this  empire,  are  urged  in  a  still  loftier  tone. 

'*  Look !  and  behold,  fixim  Calpe's  sunburnt  cliflvi 
To  the  flat  margin  of  the  Babic  "Ca, 
liong-revereno'd  Titles  cast  away  as  weeds; 
Laws  overturn'd,— and  Territorv  split ; 
Like  fields  of  ice  rent  by  the  polar  wind. 
And  forc*d  to  join  in  less  obnoxious  shapes, 
Which,  ere  they  cmb  oonaistenoe,  by  a  gust 
Of  the  same  breath  are  ehatter'd  aoddestroy'd. 
I  Meantime,  the  Sov'rognty  of  these  fiurlsks 
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Reimiiu  imtive  ani  iiidM4U» ;       .      . .  ^ 
And,  if  that  ignorance  wei»  reiaoiM*  wwtm  fctt 
Withiq  the  comp^M  of  thetr  9er*n\  shores 
^IVtbTMd  fNMnaiailofi  and  disquietude, 
Each  miffht  pmmrf  the  bsaqti€ilrs|i9M 
or  heavVily  bodies  shining  in  their  spheres. 
—The  discipline  of  slavery  is  uokoown 
Amonipt  us. — ^hence  the  more  do  we  require 
The  dfsdpKne  of  virtue  ;  order  else 
Cannot  8iA)Bist,  nor  confidence,  nor  peace.'* 

pp.  lOJ,  403. 

There  i«  a  eood  deal  of  fkk9  descriptMn  ii^ 

y      the  oMtrae  of  this  work;  bat  we  hare  left 

ourselves  no  room  for  any  specimen.    Tlia 

following  few  lines,  however,  are  a  fine  epit- 

c^i^  of  a  lake  Tpyage :— 

'•  Rififht  across  the  Lake 

Our  pinnace  moves :  then,  coasting  creek  and  baj, 
Giade^  we  behold— and  into  thickets  peep- 
Where  crouch  the  8ix>tted  deer ;  or  raise  our  ejrefi 
To  shaMY  (Steeps  on  which  the  careleas  goat 
^rowsecToy  the  side  of  dashing  waterfalls,  "—p.  4 12, 


We  aMj  also,  the  following  more  ekibprata 
and  fantastic  picture— which,  however,  is  nor 
without  its  b^BLUty : — 

'*  Then  having  reach 'd  a  bridge,  that  oyer^rch'd 
Tli^  hasiy  rivulet  where  it  lay  becalm'd  ' 
In  a  deep  pool,  by  hnppy  chance  we  saw 
A  rwofold  (mage.    On  a  ^ssy  bank 
A  snow-wkite  Ram,  and  m  the  crystal  flood 
AjNMbsr  and  tha  Mim !    Moat  haaoit  iftil, 
On  the  graen  turf,  wiih  bis  imperial  frpn^ 
Shaggy  and  bold,  and  wreathed  horna  superb, 
Tha  Sreathing  creature  Btood '  aa  baautilui. 
Beneath  hian,  showM  bis  shadowy  CaumarMrt. 
Each  had  hia  glowing,  moaniaina,  each  hia  srv, 
And  aacH  saem'd  eaiitre  of  his  own  fair  worlci  t      ^ 
Antipodes  unconscious  of  each  other. 
Tat,  In  paHiiion,  with  their  several  sphereaw 
Blended  in  perfect  sfiHness  td  our  sight  1"— p.  467. 

Besidaa  thoae  mose  extended  passages  of 
interest  or  beaaky,  which  we  have  quoted,, 

and  omitted  to  qnote,  there  are  scattered  up 
and  down  the  book,  and  in  the  midst  of  its 
most  repulsive  portions,  a  verv  great  nu^iber 
of  sin^  lines  and  images,  that  sparkle  likq 
gems  in  the  desert,  and  startle  us  with  an  in- 
itimation  of  the  e:reat  poetic  jxiwers  thatli& 
buried  in  the  rubbish  that  has  been  heaped 
around  them.  It  is  difHcult  to  pick  up  theses 
after  we  have  once  passed  them  by;  but  we 
shall  endeavmir  to  ligm  upon  one  or  two.  The 
beneficial  effect  of  intervals  of  relaxation  and 
pastime  on  youthful  minds,  is  finel^r  expressed, 
we  think,  in  a  single  line,  when  it  is  said  to 

**  Like  vernal  ground  to  Sabbath  stuishina  le|i.^ 
Hw  folkmiii^  image  of  the  banting  fortl^ 
of  a  mootitajn-spring,  seems  to  us  aim  to  )^ 
eonceived  with  great  elegance  and  beauty. 

'*  And  a  few  steps  mav  bring  us  to  the  spot, 
Where  haply  crown'd  with  flowYsts  and'  gre^n 

herbs. 
The  Mountain  Infant  to  the  Sun  confies  fonh; 
Like  human  li^ht  from  darkness  !*' 

The  ameliomtin^  effects  of  song  and  muiio 
on  the  minds  which  most  delight  in  them,afe 
Itkewipe  very  poetically  e«pre88ed« 

— "  And  when  the  stream 
Whieh  orer6ow>d  the  soal  was  passed  away, 
▲  conseionsaess  remaiaM  that  ii  had  left, 


DapssiMd  np^a  tha  sileti  sbaaa 

Of  Memory,  undges  and  preciuoa  thanghfa. 

Ttel^aU  not  dk,  and  cannot  he  deattojrU" 

Nor  is  any  thing  more  ele^uit  than  t^ 
ie|if9|ientalion  of  the  graceful  tranqoiUilT  oc- 
casionally put  on  by  one  of  the  aatoor'a 
favourites;  who,  iiongh  gay  and  airy,  ia 
general — 

'*  Was  grapefcU  whan  it  p>leas*d  biaa,  awiagckaad 

Aa  the  mate  Swan  that  floats  adown  the  stream^ 
Or  on  the  waiera  of  th'  unruffled  lake 
Aachora  her  placid  beaut  v.    Not  a  leaf 
'I>ha^  flutters  on  the  bough  more  light  than  V« 
And  not  a  now  V  that  droopa  in  the  green  s^Mila 
More  willingly  reserved." 

Nor  axe  there  wanting  morsels  oC  a  staffoar 
and  more  iqajestic  beauty ;  as  when,  aanimmg 
the  weightier  diction  of  Cowper,  he  says^  in 
language  which  the  hearts  of  all  readeos  of 
movant  Usiwy  mast  have  responded— 


^''  ——«*  Earth  is  sick, 

t]  And  fleav'n  is  wesry  of  the  hoHow  words 

WhiiA  States  and  Kingdom  utter  when  thaf 

OCTmthandJiisiiQa." 

l%ese  examples,  we  peroetve.  are  not  very 
wqU  chosen — ^but  we  have  not  leisQiB  to  im- 
prove the  selection ;  and,  such  as  they  aie, 
they  may  serve  to  firive  the  reader  a  notion  of 
the  sort  of  merit  which  we  meant  to  illustrate 
by  their  citation.  When  we  look  back  to 
thern,  indeed,  and  to  the  other  passages  which 
we  hava  now  extracted,  we  feel  half  inclined 
^to  rescind  the  severe  sentence '  which  we 
passed  on  the  work  at  the  beffinning :— But 
when  we  look  into  the  work  itself,  we  perceive 
that  it  cannot  be  rescinded.  Nobody  can  be 
|mof0  disposed  to  do  justice  to  the  great  powers 
of  Mr.  Wordsworth  than  we  are ;  and,  from 
the  first  time  that  he  came  before  us,  down 
to  the  present  moment,  we  have  tmiiormly 
testified  in  their  favour,  and  assigned  indeed 
our  high  sense  of  their  value  as  .ihe  cliief 
ground  of  the  bitterness  with  which  we  ftp- 
sented  their  perversion.  That  perversion, 
'however,  is  now  far  more  visible  than  their 
brigina!  dignity;  and  while  we  collect  the 
iragaiaDta,  it  is  imposaible  not  to  Bipuni  over 
the  ruins  frani  which  we  are  condemned  to 
pick  them.  If  any  one  should  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  sach  a  perversion,  or  be  disposed 
to  dkmQte  abont  the  instances  we  have  hastily 
bnng^  forward,  we  would  just  beg  leave  to 
raflBr  him  to  the  general  plan  and  character  of 
the  poem  now  before  us.  Why  should  Mr. 
Wordsworth  have  made  his  hero  a  superannu- 
ated pedlar  1  What  but  the  most  wr?tch?d 
affeotation,  or  provoking  perversity  of  taste, 
could  induce  any  one  to  place  his  chosen  ad 
voQste  of  wisdom  and  virtue  in  so  absurd  and 
fantastic  a  condition  1  Did  Mr.  Wordsworth 
really  imagine,  that  his  favourite  doctrines 
were  likely  to  gain  any  thing  in  point  of  effect 
or  aatbority  by  being  put  into  the  mouth  of  a 
persoa  accustomed  lo  higgle  about  tape,  or 
bmss  sleeve-buttons  ?  Ob  is  it  not  p)ain  that, 
indfuaadent  of  the  ridicule  and  di^ust  whvch 
isnoii  a  peraonification  must  excite  m  inany  of 
his  reJMLsESy  its  adoption  exposes  (ns  work 
throttgh^al  to  the  ciaige  o(  rsroUing  iaooa^ 
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pnlty,  anfl  otter  disregard  df  prblNtbiirty  or 
ciatare  ?  For,  after  he  has  thus  wilfully  de- 
based his  moral  teacher  by  a  low  occupation, 
is  there  otie  word  that  he  puts  into  his  modth, 
or  one  sentiment  of  which  he  makes  him  the 
organ,  that  has  the  most  remote  reference  to 
that  dccupatton  ?  Is  there  iiny  thing  in  his 
learned,  abstract,  and  logical  harangues,  that 
flavours  df  the  calling  that  is  ascribed  to  nlrtl  1 
Are  an]^  <K  their  materials  such  as  a  pedlar 
could  possibly  have  dealt  in  t  Are  the  man- 
ners, tae  diction,  the  sentiment^  in  any^  the 
▼er^  smallest  ' 
flbnmlha*  — 

and  consL ^ ^^ 

bility  belong  to  it  ?  A  fnan  who  wfent  about 
flelling  flannel  and  pocket-handkerchiefs  in 
this  lofty  diction,  would  scion  frighten  away- 
all  bis  customers ;  and  would  infallibly  pass 
either  for  a  madman,  or  for  some  learned  and 
affected  gentleman,  wlu),  in  a  frolic,  had  taken 
up  a  character  which  he  waa  peculiarly  ill 
qualified  for  supporting. 


The  absiirdlfy  Uti  (bis  ease,  we  think,  is 
palpable  and  glaring:  but  it  is  exaefly  of  the 
same  nature  with  that  t^hich  infects  the  whole 
iBubstance  of  the  work — a  puerile  ambition 
of  singularity  engrafted  on  an  unlucky  predi- 
lection for  tiuisiris;  and  to  affected  passkm 
for  flimplkfty  and  humble  hf^,  most  awk- 
w*ardly  oomDined  with  a  taste  for  mystical 
refinem^fnts,  and  all  the  gotgeoasness  oif  ob- 
9cmm  phraseology.  His  taste  for  simplicity 
js  evinced  by  spnnkling  up  and  down  ms  in<* 
terminable  declatnations  a  few  descriptions 
of  baby-bonses,  and  of  old  hats  with  we\ 
brims;  atid  his  amiable  partiality  for  humble 
lifo,  by  assuring  us  that  a  wordy  rhetorician, 
whd  falkft  about  Thebes,  and  allegorizes  alt 
the  heathen  itiythologt,  was  onee  a  pedlar-^ 
arid  making  him  break  in  upon  his  magniMl* 
cent  omtions  with  two  or  three  awkwa)3  no* 
tioes  of  sdmOthing  that  he  had  seen  i^-faen 
e^nrig  winter  raiment  about  the  country--or 
of  the  ciuemges  in  the  state  of  aocietr,  whleh 
ha4  almost  anhihikted  his  former  eaililig.    * 


'The  White  Doe  of  RyUtone;  or  the  Fate  of  the  Tftyrtmp:  4  Poem,    By  William  WoKBi^ 
WORTH.    4to.  pp.  16^.    LOnooh:  1815. 


This,  we  think,  has  the  Aierft  of  be%ift  tEe 
very  worst  poem  we  ever  saw  imprinted  in  a 

rrto  volume )  and  though  it  was  scarcely  to 
expected,  We  oonfess,  that  Mr.  Words* 
worth,  with  all  his  ambition,  should  so  soon 
/  have  attained  to  that  distinction,  the  wonder 
'  may  perhaps  be  diminished  when  we  state, 
that  it  seems  to  us  to  consist  of  a  happy  union 
of  all  the  faults,  without  any  of  the  beauties, 
which  belong  to  his  school  of  poetry.  It  is 
just  such  a  work,  in  shorty  as  some  Wicked 
enemy  of  that  school  might  be  supposed  fo 
have  devised,  on  purpose  to  make  it  ridicu- 
lous :  and  when  we  first  took  it  up^  we  could 
aot  help  suspecting  that  some  lU-natu/ed 
critic  had  actually  taken  this  hareh  method 
of  instructing  Mr.  Wordsworth,  by  example, 
in  the  nature  of  those  errors^  againM  which 
our  precepts  had  been  so  often  directed  m 
vain.  We  had  not  gone  far,  however,  till  we 
felt  intimately  that  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a 
joke  coald  be  so  insupportably  dull;-— and 
that  this  must  be  the  work  of  one  who  eam- 
estly  believed  it  to  be  a  pattern  of  pathetic 
SfmpKoity,  and  gave  It  out  as  such  !o  the  aid- 
miration  of  all  intelligent  readers.  tA  this 
point  of  view,  the  work  may  be  regarded  an 
curious  at  leaist,  if  not  in  some  degree  inter- 
esting ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  mast  be  instfuc- 
tive  to  be  made  aware  of  tbe  excesses  into 
wh'ch  superior  understandings  may  be  be- 
trayed, by  long  self-indtilgence,  and  the 
stranga  extravagances  into  which  they  may 
ruiu  wtien  under  the  inflneiioe  of  that  intoxi- 
cation which  is  produeed  by  Unieetrifoed 
admiration  of  themselves.  Iliis  poetical  in- 
toxication, indeed,  to  punfue  the  figure  «r  little 


farther,  eeeifts  eapable  of  assuming  a#  many 
forms  as  the  vulgar  one  which  arises  from 
wine  ]  and  it  appears  to  require  as  delicate 
a  management  to  make  a  man  a  good  ptfet 
by  the  nelpof  the  one,  as  to  make  him  a 
good  companion  by  means  of  the  other.  In 
both  cases,  a  little  mistake  as  to  the  dose  or 
the  quality  of  the  inspiring  fluid  may  make 
him  absolutely  outrageous,  or  IuH  him  over 
into  fh^  most  profound  stupidity,  iticttead  of 
brightefdhg  up  the  hidden  stores  of  his  genius : 
and  thily  we  are  concerned  to  sav,  that  Mr. 
Wordsworth  seems  'hitherto  to  nave  been 
unlucky  ki  the  choice  of  his  liquor — or  of  his 
b&ttle-holdte^.  In  some  of  his  odes  and  ethie 
exhortations^  he  was  exposed  to  Ihepublie  in 
a  state  of  mooherent  rapture  and  gtorbuft 
deKrraite,  to  which  we  think  we  have  seen  a 
parallel  among  the  humbler  lovers  of  jollity. 
In  the  Lyrical  Ballads^  he  was  exhibited^  onl 

the  whole,  in  a  vein  of^very  pretty  deli  ration;! 
vo^  iu  the  poem  before  ns^  he  appeani  in  a    y 
state  of  low  and  maudlin  imbecility,  which  ^ 
Would  not  have  misbecome  Master  Silence 
Himself  in  the  close  of  a  social  day.  Whether 
thii  lin nappy  result  is  to  be  ascnl>ed  to  atiy 
adalteration  of  his  Castalian  cups,  or  to  the 
unlucky  choice  of  his  company  over  them,  we 
cannot  uresuiue  to  say.    It  may  be  that  her 
bias  dashed  his  Hipp06retie  with  too  large  an 
infoMoh  of  take  water,  or  assisted  its  openu  . 
thfCi  toor^eliisitely  by  the  study  of  the  ancieM  ] 
historical  ballade  of  <<tlie  north  comrtrie.". 
That  there  are  palpable  imitations  of  the  style  ^  | 
and  manner  of  tliose  venerable  composttiona    I 
,  in  the  work  before  us,  is  indeed  undeniable ; 
but  it  unfortunately  hi 
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hiobbling  TerflifieatMi^  the  mean  diotion,  and 
I  flat  ctQpidity  of  these  models  are  very  exacti^ 
copied,  aiul  even  improved  upon,  io  this  imi- 
tation, their  rude  energy,  roanly  airoj^icity, 
and  occasional  felicity  of  expression,  have 
\  totally  disappeared ;  ajod,  insteiul  of  lh<mi,  a 
/laige  allowanoe  of  tly  author's  own  metaph y- 

/  sicai   sensibility,   ^n^   ypyHral   wnrrtin^ggyiR 

foiced  into  an  unnatural  combination  with  the 
borrowed  beauties  which  have  just  been  men* 
\  tioned. 

The  story  of  the  poem,  though  not  capable 
of  furnishing  out  matter  for  a  quarto  volume, 
mkht  yet  have  made  an  interesting  ballad ; 
and,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Soolt  or  Lord  Byron, 
would  probably  have  supplied  many  images 
to  be  loved,  and  descriptions  to  be  r^nem- 
beied.  The  ineidents  arise  out  of  the  short* 
lived  Catholic  visorreciion  of  the  Northern 
OHUilies,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  which  was 
flnppased  to  be  comiected  with  the  project  of 
marrying  the  Queen  of  Soots  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk ;  and  terminaled  in  the  ruia  of  the 
Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
hj  whom  it  was  chiefly  abetted.  Among  the 
victims  of  this  rash  enterprise  wae  Rietiard 
Norton  of  Kylstone,  who  comes  to  the  array 
with  a  splendid  banner,  at  the  head  of  eight 
tall  sons,  but  against  the  will  and  advice  of  a 
ninth,  who,  though  he  refnsed  to  join  the  host, 
vAt  foliewg  unarmed  in  its  rear,  out  of  anxiety 
lor  the  fate  of  his  family;  and,  when  the 
father  and  his  gallant  pro^ny  are  made 
prisoners,  and  led  to  execution  at  York,  re- 
covers the  fatal  baimer,  and  is  slain  by  a 
party  of  the  Queen's  horse  near  Bolton  Priory, 
10  which  place  he  had  been  ordered  to  de- 
posit it  by  the  dying  voice  oi  his  .father.  The 
stately  halls  ana  pleasant  bowers  of  Kylstone 
are  then  wasted,  and  fall  into  desolation; 
while  the  heroic  daughter,  and  only  survivor 
of  the  house,  is  sheltered  among  its  faithful 
retatners,  and  wanders  about  for  many  rears 
in  its  neighbourhood,  accompanied  by  a  beau- 
tiful white  doe,  which  had  formerly  been  a 
pet  in  the  lamily ;  and  continues,  long  after 
the  death  of  this  sad  survivor,  to  repair 
every  Sunday  to  the  churchyard  of  Bolton 
Priory,  and  there  to  feed  and  wander  among 
the  graves,  to  the  wonder  and  delight  of  the 
rustic  congregation  that  came  there  to  wor- 
•lup. 

This,  we  think,  is  a  pretty  subject  for  a 
ballad  ;  and,  in  the  author's  better  day,  m'ght 
have  made  a  lyrical  one  of  considerable  inter- 
est. Let  us  see,  however,  how  he  deals  with 
it,  Btnee  he  has  bethought  him  of  publishing 
in  quarto. 

Tlie  First  Canto  merely  contains  the  de- 
scription of  the  Doe  coming  into  the  church- 
yard on  Sunday,  and  of  the  congregation 
wondering  at  her.  She  is  described  as  being 
as  white  as  a  lily — or  the  moon— or  a  ship  in 
the  sunshine ;  and  this  is  the  style  in  which 
Mr.  Wordsworth  marvels  and  moralisee  about 
her  through  tan  quarto  pages. 

"  What  harmonious,  nensive  changes, 
*'     Wait  upon  her  aa  ane  raneea 
■     Round  and  fhroM«h  thia  Pila  of  State, 
fMsdhnMra  aad  iltMlate  r ' 


I    "Tbaprasenceofthia  wandering  Do*  . 

Fills  many  a  damp  obscure  receta 
With  lustre  of  a  saintly  show  ; 
And,  re-appearing,  she  no  leaa 
To  tbe  open  day  givea  bleaeedneaa." 

The  mothers  point  out  this  pretty  crealar* 
to  their  children ;  and  tell  them  m  sweet  nnr 
sery  phrases— 

**  Now  yoa  have  seen  the  famous  Doe ! 
Ff  on»  Rylatone  she  haih  Awnd  her  way 
Over  the  hills  this  Sabbath-day ; 
Her  work,  whatever  it  be,  is  oone, 
And  she  will  depart  when  we  are  gone. 

The  poet  knows  why  she  comes  there,  and 
thinks  the  people  may  know  it  too :  But  some 
of  them  think  she  is  a  new  incarnation  of 
some  of  the  illustrious  dead  that  lie  buried 
around  them ;  and  one,  who  it  seems  is  an 
Oxford  scholar,  conjectures  that  she  may  be 
the  fairy  who  instructed  Lord  Clifford  in 
aatrology!  an  ingenious  fancyj  which  the 
poet  tmis  gently  reproveth — 

"  Ah,  pensive  scholar  !  think  not  so! 
But  look  again  at  the  radiant  Doe!" 

And  then  closes  the  Canto  with  this  natural 
and  luminous  apostrophe  to  his  harp. 

**  But,  harp !  iby  marmnrs  may  not  cease,— 
Thou  bast  breeze-like  visitings ; 
For  a  Spirit  with  angei*  wings 
Hath  touch'd  thee,  and  a  Spirit's  hand : 
A  voice  ia  with  ua-^a  command    .  * 

To  chant,  in  si ratns  of  heavenly  glory, 
A  tale  of  tears,  a  mortal  story !" 

The  Second  C^to  is  more  full  of  bosioeas ; 
and  affords  us  more  insight  into  the  author's, 
manner  of  conducting  a  story.  The  opening, 
however,  which  goes  back  to  the  bright  ami 
original  conception  of  the  harp,  ia  not  qnoite 
so  intelligible  as  might  have  been  deaiied* 

•*  The  Harp  in  lowliness  obcy'd : 
And  first  ws  sang  of  the  green-wood  ahade ; 
And  a  aolitary  Maid  ! 
Be^nning,  wkere  tkegong  mn»l  end, 
Wnh  her,  and  with  her  sylvan  Friend ; 
The  friend,  who  stood  before  her  sight* 
Her  only  uneziinguish'd  light, — 
Her  laat  companion  in  a  dearth 
Of  love,  upon  a  hopelesa  earth.*' 

This  solitary  maid,  we  are  then  told,  had 
wrought,  at  the  request  of  her  fathexi  "an 
unblessed  work" — 

*'  A  Banner— «ne  that  did  falfil 
Too  perfecihr  hia  headatrong  will : 
For  on  this  Banner  had  her  hand 
Embroider'd  (such  was  the  command) 
The  Sacred  Crosa;  and  figured  (here 
The  five  dear  wounds  ourXord  did  bear,** 

The  song  then  proceeds  to  describe  the 
rising  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
in  the  following  lofty  and  spirited  strain* : — 

'*  Two  earls  fast  lea|ru'd  in  discontent. 

Who  gave  their  wishes  open  vent ; 

And  M)ldly  urg*d  a  general  plea. 

The  rites  of  ancient  piety 

To  be  by  force  of  arms  renew'd ; 

Glad  proepect  for  the  muTtitade  f 

And  that  same  Banner,  on  whose  breaat 

The  blamelesa  Lady  had  expreat. 

Memorials  choeen  to  give  life, 

And  aiinabine  to  a  dangerous  strife ; 
-   ThiaB^oer,"lt^  .    . 


w(»Dwyanm»jiiiiL  doe. 


«f^ 


hn  thm  'Behbrtation  wluch  his  makes  Fraocia 
NoUoa  address  to  his  hlhor,  when  the  prepa- 
nuions  are  completed,  and  the  hooseholdis 
ready  to  take  the  field. 

"  Frands  Norton  nid, 

-     ^  O  Father  f  Hm  imm  in  this  fray^ 
Tbo  htira  are  white  vpon  your  heed ; 
Dear  Father,  hear  me  when  I  say 
It  is  for  you  too  late  a  day  ! 
Bethink  you  ofyour  own  good  nam6 ; 
A  jiiat  and  gracious  queen  have  we, 
t  A  pure  religion,  and  ihe  claim 
Or  peace  on  our  humanity. 
'Tie  meet  that  I  endure  your  acorn,— 
I  am  your  son,  your  eldest  born ; 
The  Banner  touch  not,  stay  your  hand,— 
This  multitude  of  men  diaband. 
And  Uve  at  home  in  blissful  ease.' " 

The  \wlike  father  makes  no  answer  to  this 
exquisite  address,  but  turns  in  silent  scorn  to 
the  banner, 

"  And  his  wet  eyes  are  glorified ;" 

and  flmtiiwith  he  marches  oat,  at  the  head  of 

his  sons  and  retainers. 

Fianois  is  very  sad  when  thus  left  alone  in 
the  mansion — and  still  worse  when  he  sees 
his  sister  sitting  under  a  tree  near  the  door. 
However,  though  "he  cannot  choose  but 
shrink  and  sigh,''  he  goes  up  to  her  and  says, 

••  *  Gone  are  they,— they  have  their  desire  5 
And  I  wiih  thee  one  hour  will  stay. 
To  give  thee  comfort  if  I  may.' 

He  paused,  her  silence  to  partake, 
And  loo£  it  was  before  be  spake : 
Then,  all  at  once,  his  thougkU  turned  round. 
And  fervent  words  a  passage  found. 

'  Gone  are  thev,  bravely,  though  misled, 
With  a  dear  Father  at  their  head ! 
The  Sons  obey  a  natural  lord ; 
The  Farher  had  given  solemn  word 
To  noble  Percy,— and  a  force 
Still  stronger  bends  him  to  his  oourse. 
This  said,  our  tears  to-day  may  foil 
.As  ai  an  innocent  funeral. 
In  deep  and  awful  channel  runs 
This  sympathy  of  Sire  and  Sons ; 
Untried  our  Brothers  were  belov'd. 
And  now  their  faithful ness  is  proved ; 
Ff>r  foithful  we  must  call  them,  bearing 
That  soul  of  conscientious,  dsfifig.'  *' 

After  a  great  deal  more,  as  touching  and 
.^  sensible,  he  applies  himself  more' directly  to 
the  unhappy  case  of  his  hearer — ^whom  he 
thus  judiciously  comforts  and  flatters : 

"Hope  nothing,  if  I  thus  may  speak 
To  thee  a  woman,  and  thence  weak; 
Hope  nothing,  I  repeat ;  for  we 
Are  doomed  to  perish  utterly ; 
'Tie  meet  that  thou  with  me  dhide 
The  thought  while  I  am  by  thy  aids* 
Acknowledging  a  grace  in  this, 
A  comfort  in  tM  dark  abyss : 
But  look  not  for  me  when  I  am  gone. 
And  be  do  farther  wrought  upon. 
Farewell  all  wishes,  all  debate. 
All  prayers  for  this  cause,  or  for  that ! 
W^ep:,  if  that  aid  thee;  bat  depend 
Upon  no  help  of  outward  frieno ; 
Espouse  thy  doom  at  once,  and  cleave 
TofortUude  without  reprieve.'* 

It  is  impossible,  howerer,  to  go  regularly  on 
with  this  goodly  matter.— The  Third  Canto 
brings  the  Nortons  and  their  banner  to  the 


h$ad^nrt(9rsoffteiii9iimo&£^la;  and4v- 
for^bes  the  first  exploits  oTthose  conscientious 
waniors;  who  to(M&  possession  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  PurhanX) 

"  Bmg  Mass,— and  tore  the  book  of  Prayer,— 
And  trod  the  Bible  beneath  their  ieei.'^ 

Elated  by  this  triumph,  they  turn  to  the 
south.  Mr-,        J 

"  To  London  were  the  Chieftains  bent  t 
But  what  avails  the  bold  intent  t 
A  Royal  army  is  gone  forth 
To  quell  the  Rising  of  the  North ; 
They  march  with  Dudley  at  their  head, 


And  in  aeven  days'  apace,  will  to  York  be  led  !«- 
And  Neville  was  opprest  with  fear ; 
For,  though  he  bore  a  valiant  name, 
His  heart  waa  of  a  timid  frame." 

So  they  agree  to  march  back  again  -,  at  which 
old  Norton  is  sorely  afflict^d--and  Francis 
lakes  the  opportnity  to  renew  his  dehortations 
— but  is  again  repulsed  with  scorn,  and  foils 
back  to  his  station  in  the  rear. 

The  Fourth  Canto  shows  Emily  walking  by 
the  fish  ponds  and  arbours  of  Rylstone,  m  a 
fine  moonshiny  night,  with  her  favourite  white 
Doe  not  for  off. 

"  Yet  the  meek  Creature  was  not  free, 
Erewhile,  from  $omt  perplemity: 
Tot  thrice  liaih  she  approoch'd,  this  day. 
The  thonght-bewilder^d  Emily." 

However,  they  are  tolerably  reconciled  duit 
evening;  and  by  and  by,  just  a  few  minutes 
after  nine,  an  old  retainer  of  the  house  comes 
to  comfort  her,  and  is  sent  to  foUow  the  host 
and  bring  back  tidings  of  their  success. — ^The 
worthy  yeoman  sets  out  with  great  alacrity; 
but  not  having  much  hope,  it  would  appear, 
of  the  cause,  says  to  himself  as  he  goei^ 

"  '  Grant  that  the  moon  which  shioes  this  mgfat. 


May  guide  them  in  a  pnideot  flight !'  "—p.  75» 

nUngs  however  had  already  come  to  a  still 
worse  issue--as  the  poet  very  briefly  and  in- 
geniously intimates  in  the  following  mie  lines : 


"  Their  flight  the  fnir  moon  may  not  aee ; 
For,  from  mid -heaven,  already  she 
Hath  witnessed  their  captivity !"— p*  75. 


They  had  made  a  rash  assault,  it  seema  on 
Barnard  Castle,  and  had  been  all  made  prison- 
ers, and  forwarded  to  York  for  trial. 

The 'Fifth  Cknto  shows  us  Emily  watching 
on  a  commanding  height  for  the  return  of  her 
faithful  messenger;  who  acooidingly  arxh^s 
forthwith,  and-  tells,  'as  gently  as  could  W- 
the  unhappy  catastrophe  which  he  had  cornn' 
soon  enoi]^  to  witness.  The  only  CasaSaU  ha 
can  offer  is^  that  Francis  is  still  alive. 

'*  To  take  his  life  thev  have  not  dar'd. 
On  him  and  on  bis  nigh  endeavour 
The  Hffht  of  praise  ahall  shine  for  ever ! 
Nor  did  he  (such  Heaven's  will)  in  vaia 
Hia  solitary  courae  maintain ; 
Nor  vainly  strugglsd  in  the  might  . 

Of  duty  seeing  with  clear  sight."— p  85," 

He  then  tells  how  the  father  and  his  eight 
sons  were  led  out  to  execution;  and  how 
Francis,  at  his  father's  request,  took  their 
banner,  and  prom'sed  to  bring  it  Iback  to  Bd- 
ton  Prioiy. 


4ti: 

The  8bth  Canto  opens  wit li  tHe  1ioiiie^w^4 
pitgrimage  of  this  unhappy  youth ;  end  there  t 
18  eomething  «>  traly  forloni  end  tragical  in  { 
hie  aituation,  that  we   should    really  Itave 
thought  it  dimcalt  to  have  given  an  aoconot 
//of  it  without  exciting  some  degree  of  interest 
'^or  emotion.    Mr.  Wordsworth,  however,  we- 
serves  all  his  pathos  for  deBcribing  ihe  white- 
ness of  the  pet  doe,  and  disserting  about  her 
perplexities,  and  her  high  oommitnion,  and 
participation  of  Heaven's  grace;— «ind  deala 
in  this  sort  with  the  orphan  son^  turning  from 
the  bloody  scaffold  of  alJ  his  linoi  wit£  their 
lackteas  banner  in  his  hand. 

"  He  looked  about  like  one  batrayM  ; 
What  hath  he  done  t  what  promise  made  t 
Oh  weak,  weak  moment !  to  what  end 

'    Can  SQch  a  vain  oblation  tand, 
And  ht  the  Bearer  f— Oan  ha  ge 
Carryinff  this  instnunent  of  woe. 
And  find,  find  any  where,  a  richt^ 
To  excuse  him  in  his  Country's  eight  f 
No.  will  not  all  Men  deem  iHe  ehangie 

^    A  oownward  oonrae  f  perversa  and  atranga  f 
Hera  is  it,— but  how,  whan  t  naat  aba, 
Tho  unoffending  Emily 
Aaain  this  piteous  object  see  t 

Such  conflict  long  aid  he  maintain 
Wuhio  himaelf,  Md  found  aoreat; 
Calm  liberty  ha  could  not  gain ; 
And  yet  the  service  was  onbieat. 
His  own  life  into  danger  brought 
By  this  sad  burdeo-^even  that  thought 
Itias'd  self-auspicion,  which  was  strong, 
Swaying  the  brave  Man  to  hit  wrong  t 
And  how,  unless  it  were  the  sansa 
Of  aH-diaporinff  Providenoa, 
ha  will  intelliflnbly  ahown, 
Finds  he  the  Banner  in  his  hand, 
Without  a  thought  to  such  intent  t" 

pp.  99,  100. 

His  death  is  not  much  less  pathetic.  A 
tsaap  of  the  Qoeai's  hoiae  snrnmnd  him,  and 
reproach  him,  we  must  oonfess  with  some 
plaosibiUty,  with  haviiuf  kept  his  hands  no- 
armed,  only  from  dreaa  of  death  and  forfeit- 
nie>  woile  he  was  all  the  while  a  traitor  in 
his  heart.  The  sa^e  Francis  answers  the 
iusoleni  troopers  as  follows: — 

'* '  I  am  no  traitor,'  Fnmcis  nid, 
'  Thouvh  this  unhappy  freight  I  baari 
It  weakens  me ;  my  neart  hath  bled 
Till  il  is  weak— but  yfn  beware. 
Nor  do  a  suffering  Spirit  wroag. 
Whose  self-reprqacliss  are  too  strong !" 

p.  103, 

This  virtnous  and  reasonable  peraon,  how- 
tf^et^  has  ill  hick  in  all  his  dissuasories ;  for 
one  of  the  horsemen  puta  a  pike  into  him 
wjthool  more  ado--and 

"There  did  he  lie  of  breath  forsaken  !*' 

And  after  some  time  the  neighbouring  peas- 
ants take  him  up,  and  bury  him  in  the  charch- 
yard  of  Bolton  Priory. 

The  Seventh  and  last  Canto  contains  the 
history  of  the  desoktted  Ennily  and  her  fi^ith- 


written,  tint  we  wtU  engage  tlait  tiM 
tender-bearted  reader  shsdl  perase  it 
the  iMMt  ri«^  of  any  exoeseive  emotion, 
poor  lady  runs  about  indeed  for  some  ycmjB  m 
a  Tory  aisoonsolate  wav,  in  a  worsted  govm 
and  flannel  ni^itcap :  Bui  al  last  the  ekl  white 
doe  finds  heroutj  and  takes  again  to  folkming 
her — wheretq[)on  Mr.  Wordsworth  brei^SjOttt 
into  this  fine  and  natural  rapture. 

*'  Oh,  moment  ever  blest !    O  Pair ! 
Belov*d  of  Heaven,  Heaven^s  choicest  e9$i^ ! 
This  was  for  yon  a  precious  greeting,— 
For  both  a  bounteous,  fruit fuTinpeTing. 
Join'd  are  they ;  and  the  sylvan  0oa 
Can  she  depart  t  can  she  lorego 
The  Ijsdy,  once  her  playful  reerf 

"  That  day,  the  first  of  a  reunion 
Which  was  to  teem  with  high  commnnion. 
That  day  of  balmy  April  weather, 
Thay  tarried  in  the  wood  together." 

pp.  117,  119. 

Wli»t  foUowa  i»  noKittite  «o  intettigiblt. 

'*  When  Emily  by  morning  liKht 
Went  forth,  the  Doe  was  there  fn  sight. 
She  shrunk  t— ^vith  one  frail  shock  oi  paitt» 
Received  and  foltowad  by  a  prayer, 
Pid  she  behold-*-aaw  onee  again ; 
Shun  will  she  not,  she  ie«'ls,  will  bearr— 
But  wheresoever  she  look'd  round 
Ail  aow  wsatroubla^haunted  groand.'*«^.ll9. 

It  certainly  is  not  easy  to  guess  what  osfold 
be  in  the  mind  of  the  author^  when  he  penned 
these  four  last  inconceivable  lines ;  but  we 
are  willing  to  infer  that  the  lady's  loneliness 
was  cheered  by  this  mute  associate ;  and  that 
the  doe,  in  return,  found  a  certain  comfovt  in 
the  lady's  company-^ 

'*  Communication,  like  tka  ray 
Of  a  new  morning,  to  the  nature 
And  prospaela  ef  the  inforior  Crealuia !" 

p.  126. 

In  due  time  the  poor  lady  dieSi  and  ia 
buried  beside  her  mother ;  and  the  doe  oon- 
tinuea  to  haunt  the  places  which  they  had 
frequented  together,  and  especially  to  oorae 
and  pasture  every  Sunday  upon  the  fine  grass 
in  Bolton  ohnrohyaid)  the  gate  of  which  is 
never  opened  but  on  occasion  of  the  weekly . 
serviee.— In  eonseqtience  of  all  which,  we  are  < 
assured  by  Mr.  Wordsworth,  that  she  'is  ap- 
proved by  Earth  and  Sky,  in  their  benignity;' 
and  moreover,  that  the  old  Priory  itself  takes 
her  for  a  daughter  of  the  Eternal  Prime — 
which  we  have  no  doubt  is  a  very  great  Qom> 
pliment,  thouoh  we  have  not  the  gwid  lack  to 
understand  wnat  it  means. 

*'  And  aye,  methinks,  this  hoary  Pile* 
SubdiMd  by  outrsge  end  decay, 
liooks  down  «fon  ner  with  a  smile, 
Agracious  ssnle,  tbsl  seems  to  say* 
'  Thou,  ihou  vt  not  s  Child  of  l*im% 
ButDM^terof  thafiteinalPnnie!    ' 


y:^ 


(©Climber,  1S;|0O 
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Women,  we  fear,  oannot  do  every  thing; 
Mor  eren  everv  thing  they  sttempt.  Sat  what 
tiiey  can  do,  they  dc^  for  the  meet  part,  exeeJ* 
lently — and  mudi  more  /reqaently  with  an 
abeohte  and  perfect  sacoeea,  than  the  a^r- 
ante  of  oqr  rougher  and  more  ambitioue  sex. 
They  cannot,  we  think,  represent  natumlly  the 
fteice  aad  sallen  passions  of  men — nor  their 
ooareer  Tices-— nor  even  scenes  of  aotaal  husi* 
tiesB  or  contention — nor  the  mixed  motives, 
and  strong  and  faulty  ohaiaoters,  by  which 
fltfairs  of  moment  are  usually  conducted  on 
t^  ^reat  theatre  of  the  world.  For  much 
of  this  they  are  disouati^ed  by  the  delicacy 
of  their  traming  and  habits^  andf  the  sdll  more 
disabling  delicacy  which  pervades  their  oon* 
oeptions  and  feeling ;  and  from  roach  they 
are  excladed  by  their  necessary  ineixperieiice 
of  the  realities  they  might  vriib  to  describe— 
hf  their  substantial  and  incurable  ignomnoe 
or  business — of  the  way  in  which  seriaos 
affairs  are  actually  managed — and  the  true 
Mtture  of  the  agents  and  impulses  that  give 
movement  and  direction  to  tbe  stronger  cur- 
vents  of  ordinary  life.  Perhaps  the^  are  also 
incapable  of  long  moral  or  political  ravestiga^ 
lions,  where  many  complex  and  indetermkiate 
elements  are  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  a 
variety  of  opposite  probabilities  to  be  weighed 
before  coming  to  a  conclusion.  The^  are 
geoerally  too  impatient  to  get  at  the  ultimate 
Msolts,  to  go  well  through  vrith  such  diseus- 
sions ;  and  either  stop  short  at  some  imper- 
fbot  view  of  the  truth,  or  turn  aside  to  repose 
in  the  shade  of  some  plausible  error.  This, 
however,  we  are  persuaded,  arises  entirely 
from  their  being  seldom  set  on  such  tedious 
tMks.  Their  proper  and  natural  business  is 
the  pmotical  regulation  of  private  life,  in  ail 
itebearingS;  aflfections^  and  concerns;  and  the 
cmestions'  with  which  they  have  to  deal  m 
Uttt  most  important  department,  though  often 
of  the  utmost  difficulty  and  nicety,  mvolve, 
for  the  most  part,  but  few  elements :  and  may 
^nerally  be  better  deseribed  as  delicate  than 
iBtricate ; — requiring  for  their  solution  mther 
a  quick  tact  and  mie  perception,  than  a  pa- 
tient or  laborious  examination.  For  the  same 
leason,  thoy  rarely  succeed  in  long  works, 
fff  en  on  subjects  uie  best  suited  to  their  ge- 
nnis;  their  natural  trahiitig  rendering  them 
emlly  averse  to  long  doubt  and  long  labonr. 
Tor  aU  other  tntelkotual  efforts,  however, 
either  of  the  understanding  or  the  fancy,  ana 
feqviring -ft-lhonongh  knowledge  either  of 
loan's  strength  OTSte^  weakness,  we  iqppre- 
hend  them  to  be,  in  a^respects,  as  well  qnali- 
tfi  •»  their  bosdll8n■^of  the  stionger  mx: 
60\ 


While^  in  their  poicwpttoijg  tiT  gmcr,  pnapfU^ 
t*ly^  rid  iciilo^lhM  it- potter  of  tt».ii-njii^  mti* 
fic«,  h yj[x»cn*y,  and  afft.iclatron^— llu*  kirce  and. 
promptitude  of  their  Fyrrrpaltiy^  fttitl  llieir'oa- 
[isirity  of  nvble  and  d*'vol€=i1  ntiaclimt'nl,  ^d'. 
j>i  the  elTorls  and  Hacirifiot'a  it  may  reifinr^ 
they  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  our  Superiors.  . 

Their  business  being,  as  we  have  said,  vrith 
actual  or  social  life,  an((the  colours  it  receives 
from  the  conduct  and  dispositions  of  individ- 
uals, they  unconsciously  acquire,  at  a  very 
early  age,  the  finest  perc^tien  of  character 
and  manners,  and  are  almost  as  soon  instinct* 
[yely  schooled  in  the  deep  and  more  danger^ 
ous  learning  of  feeling  and  emotion ;  while 
the  very  minuteness  with  which  they  nah^ 
and  meditate  on  these  interesting  observa* 
ticms^  and  thd  finer  shades  and  variations  of 
sentiment  which  are  thus  treasured  and  re* 
corded,  tmins  their  whole  faculties  to  a  nicety 
and  pKoision  of  operation,  which  often  dis» 
doses  itself  to  advantage  in  their  application 
to  studies  of  a  diff^erent  character.  When 
women,  accordingly,  have  turned  their  mioda 
— as  they  have  done  but  too  seldom — to  th4 
exposition  or  arrangement  of  any  btanch  of 
knowledflfe,  they  have  commonly  exhibited, 
we  thinC  a  more  beautiful  accuracy,  and  # 
more  unirorm  and  complete  justness  of  think- 
ing, than  their  less  discriminating  brethren. 
There  is  a  finish  and  compietenefls,  in  short, 
atwut  every  thing  they  put  out  of  their  hands^ 
which  indicates  not  only  an  inherent  taste  for 
elegance  and  neatness,  but  a  habit  of  nioef 
observation,  and  singular  exactness  of  judg- 
ment. 

it  has  been  so  little  the  fashion,  at  any 
time,  to  encourage  women  to  write  (or  nubli- 
cation,  that  it  is  more  difficult  than  it  should 
be,  to  prove  these  truths  by  exam^es.  Yet 
there  are  enough,  within  the  reach  of  a  very 
careless  and  superficial  glance  over  the  open 
field  of  literature,  to  enable  us  to  expliiin.  at 
least,  and  illustrate,  if  not  entirely  to  veti/y, 
our  assertions.  No  Man,  we  will  vsntttfe  f0 
say,  could  have  written  the  Letters  of  Madame 
de  8eyign6,  or  the  Novels  of  Bliss  Austin,  or 
the  Hymns  and  £ariy  Lessons  of  Mra.  Bar- 
bsttld,  or  the  Conversations  of  Mrs.  Mareet. 
Those  performances^  too,  are  not  only  etK^&^ 
tially  and  intensely  feminine ;  but  mey  are, 
in  our  judgment,  decidedly  more  perfect  tha)% 
any  masculine  prroductiens  widi  which  thsy 
can  be  bronght  into  comparison.  They  M^ 
eomplish  more  eomnletdy  all  th«  eni^  II 
which  they  aim :  and  aSa  wdrked  out  trUllS 
gvaoafalnesa  and  felicity  of  exeoatkui  wMdl 
iXHMkw  afl  id6«  of  faOiTe,,nDd  «ate^MlP 
Sp9 


fiea  ihe  expectation*  they 
We  might  etiaily  have  addi 
ftt&nces.   There  &re  many 
worlh^s  earlifr  stories,  anfl 
sketches  and  deft^riplioiis 


Mrs.  Opii'^c^  that 
pfjnelralinj?  f^pirit 
foftn«6a  ux%d  del 
Iru^h  of  Jelioeat^ 
ad  n»  ch^mcj 
fbnude 

and 
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of 
traits  of 
the  grief 
le  f^iety,  the 
A  of  Iiady  JVlary 
aa  yet  much  female 
\y  feminine  ieijd<^r- 
e^iuccj  in  the  Psyche  of 
some  of  the  smalJer  pieceii. 
On  some  of  the  works  of 
e  Stael^ — her  Corinne  especially— 
fttilJ  dt*ept-r  Atamp  of  the  ^euius  of 
Her  pictures  of  ita  bauiulleft!*  dn- 
ncsA — dA  itiipth  and  capaoity  of  sulTering 
— itB  high  aispiratiOQS — its  painful  irritability^ 
aiKl  inextinguishable  thirst  for  emotion,  aire 
ppwerfnl  specimens  of  that  morbid  anatomy 
ol  tho  ^o%n.  which  no  hand  but  that  of  a  wo- 
man's was  nne  enough  to  have  laid  opeo^  or 
^ful  enough  to  have  recommended  to  our 
symfNUhy  and  love.  There  is  the  same  ex- 
quisite and  inimitable  delicacy,  if  not  the 
^pune  power,  in  many  of  the  happier  passages 
of  Madame  de  Souza  and  Madame  Cottin— to 
saf  nothing  of  the  more  lively  and  yet  melan- 
elioly  records  of  Madame  de  Stadl,  during  her 
loq^  penance  in  the  oourt  of  the  Duchesse  de 
Mame. 

But  we  are  preluding  top  largely ;  and  must 
come  at  once  to  the  point,  to  which  the  very 
llkeading  of  this  article  has  already  admonisb- 
ed  the  most  careless  of  our  reaaers  thai  we 
are  tending.  We  think  the  poetry  of  Mrs. 
Hemans  a  fine  exempliUcaHon  of  Female 
Poetry—- and  we  think  it  has  much  of  the  per^ 
footion  which  we  have  ventured  to  ascfib^  to 
Vhd  happier  productions  of  female  ffenius. 

It  may  not  be  the  best  imatrinable  poetry, 
and  may  not  indicate  the  very  highest  or  meet 
Qommanding  genius;  but  itembraoesaigreat 
deal  of  that  which  gives  the  very  best  poetry 
iU  chief  power  of  pleasing ;  and  would  strike 
«s,  perhaps,  as  more  impassioned  and  exah- 
ndi  if  it  were  not  regulated  and  harmemsed 
by  the  most  beautiful  taste.  It  is  singularly 
sweet,  elegant,  and  tender— 'touching,  per- 
haps, and  contemplative,  rather  than  vehe^ 
meat  and  overpowering ;  and  not  only  finished 
throughout  with  an  exqnisite  delicacy,  and 
even  severity  of  execution,  but  informed  with 
a  purity  and  loftiness  of  feeling,  and  a  certain 
sober  and  humble  tone  of  indulgence  and 
piely,  which  must  satisfy  all  judgments,  and 
aHa^  the  apprehensions  of  those  who  are  most 
ilf raid  of  the  passionate  exaggerations  of  poetry. 
The  diotioft  is  always  beautiful,  harmonious^ 
aod  f vea  —and  ^e  themes,  though  of  gieat 
1»rieiy,  ooilbrmJy  treated  with  a  grace,  orig* 
kinlity  and  judgment,  which  mark  the  same 
itaslerjiaiid*/ These  themes  she  bia  oooa- 
MBAl^dhom^iMd,  witfi  tha  peonUar 


t4^f  lDek>ngt  to  them,  frotii  tlie  legBodmoidd* 
nt  nations,  and  the  meet  opposite  elates  of 
tety  ^  and  nas  contrived  to  retain  muck  of 
w  hal  i  s  interesting  and  peculiar  in  es<^  of  theaa, 
without  adopting,  along  with  it,  ao]f  of  the 
revolting  or  extravagant  exoesees  whiieh  may 
characterise  the  tasle  or  mannereof  the  people 
nr  the  a^e  from  which  it  has  hees  dsmed^ 
She  has  Lraqefosed  into  her  German  or  Seao- 
dinavian  legends  the  imapmtive  aod  ^toiflft 
tone  of  the  ork[inals>  without  the  myvtieu 
e^ca^ge rations  of  the  one,  or  the  painful  fieice- 
ness  and  ooarsenees  of  the  otner  che  hu 
pfeeerved  the  eleamess  and  elegance  ef  the 
French,  without  their  ooldness  or  affeolatiss 
— and  the  tenderoese  and  simplicitj-of  the 
early  Italians,  without  their  diffusenesB  or 
[angour.  Though  occasionally  expsftatinft 
somewhat  fondly  and  at  large,  among  the 
sweets  of  her  own  planting,  there  ia^  on  the 
whole,  a  great  conoensation  and  brevity  ia 
most  of  hot  pieoee^  &pd,  almost  wilhont  ex- 
ception,  a  most  juaioions  and  vigorous  con- 
clusion. The  great  merit,  however,  of  ha 
poetry,  is  undoubtedly  in  ita  tenderness  sad 
Its  b^utifttl  imagery.  The  first  re<}nires  no 
explanation ;  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  add 
a  word  as  to  the  peculiar  charm  and  fJiaiartpr 
of  the  latter.       '  -  ^ — ■ 

It  has  always  been  our  opinion,  that\^ 
very  essence  of  poet  rv — apart  irom  the  paum, 
the  wit,  or  the  brilliant  descriptien  whieh 
maybe  embodied  in  it,  but  may  exist  equally 
in  prose— consists  in  the  fine  perception  and 
vivid  expression  of  that  subtle  and  mysterioos 
Analogy  which  exists  between  the  physical 
and  the  moral  world — which  makes  outward 
things  and  qualities  the  natural  J^r^es  and  em- 
blems of  inward  gifts  and-^iiietiooa,  or  leads 
us  to  asorihe'life  anditeetioMM  to  erery  thiac 
that  ii^rests  la^in  lkJbi^|Bpeot8  of  external 
naturQj  The  feeHfig  of  this  analogy,  obsonie 
and  inexplicable  as  the  theory  of  it  may  be^  is 
so  deep  and  univenNd  in  our  nature,  that  it 
has  stamped  itself  on  the  ordinary  language 
of  men  of  every  kindred  and  speech:  and 
that  to  such  an  extedt,  that  one  half  oi  the 
epithets  by  which,  we  familiarljr  desi^rnata 
moral  and  physical  qualities,  are  m  reahty  se 
oiany  metaphors,  boirowed  reciprocally,  vpea 
this  analogy^  from  those  opposite  forms  el 
existence.  The  very  iamilianty,  however,  ef 
the  expression,  in  these  instanoee,  lakes  auray 
its  poeitical  efiect — and  indeed,  in  substance^ 
its  metaphorical  character.  The  original  seoss 
of  the  word  is  entirely  feigotten  in  thederiva^ 
ttve  one  to  which  it  has  succeeded ;  and  it 
requires  some  etymological  recollection  ts 
convince  us  that  it  was  originally  nothing  else 
than  a  typical  or  analogical  illustration.  Thus 
we  talk  of  a  sparkling  wit,  and  a  furious  blast 
— a  weighty  aignment,  and  a  gentle  edean 
— without  being  at  all  aware  that  we  aie 
speaking  in  the  language  of  poetry,  and  trans! 
ferring  qualities  from  one  extremity  ci  the 
sphere-  of  being  to  another.  In  theiiis  easei^ 
aecofdinglv,  the  metaphor,  bv^'^i5f»«'  ti%  !•• 
felt,  in  reality  ceases  ta  ex*  - 
being  no  longer  intima' 
daesneaiset.  JbitM^ 


It  does  fmidm  to  cffeM  -,  woA  ^Mt 
IhialDi*  poetry.  • 

It  has  sabstantially  two  fnnctioDS,  and  ope- 
ratect  in  two  directions.    In  the  first  place, 
'.  wlien  malerial  qualities  are  ascribed  to  mind, 
it  strikes  Tividly  oat^  and  brinf^  at  once  be* 
filf»iis,  the  oonception  of  an  inward  feeling 
or  emotion,  which  it  miffht  otherwise  hare 
been  difficult  to  convey,  by  the  presentment 
of  some  bodily  form  or  quality,  which  is  in- 
stantly felt  to  DO  its  true  representative,  and 
enables  us  to  fix  and  comprehend  it  with  a  force 
and  clearness  not  otherwise  attainable^  and, 
in  the  se€ond  place,  it  vivifies  dead  andinani- 
nfeaUr  matter  with  the  attributes  of  liyin^  and 
sentient  mind,  and  fills  the  whole  visible 
universe  around  us  with  objects  of  interest 
and  sympathy,  by  tinting  them  with  the  hues 
of  life,  and  associating  t}iem  with  our  own. 
pMsloQa  and  afiectio|u^^*his  magi^  opeia- 
tbn  the  poedtob'^rforaaBfejn   the  most  part, 
'•  ia  one  of  two  wa3rs— either  by  the  dureot 
a^ncy  of  similies  and  metajdiors,  more  or 
\  less  condensed  or  developed,  o^y  the^mere 
\  graceful  presentment  of  snoi  visible  objects 
pn  the  scene  of  his  passionate  dialogues  or 
adventures,  as  partake  of  the  character  of 
the  emotion  he  wishes  to  excite,  and  thus 
form  an  appropriate  accompaniment  or  nre- 
paration  for  its  direct  indulgence  or  display*^ 
The  former  of  those  methods  has  pernaps 
been  most  frequently  employed,  and  certainly 
has  most  attracted  attention.    But  the  latter, 
r  though  less  obtm^ve,  and  perhaps  less  fre- 
I    <|uently  resorted  to  of  set  purpose,  is,  we  are 
;   inclined  to  think,  the  most  natural  and  effica- 
^  ci^uaof  the  two;  and  it  is  often  adopted,  we 
[    believe  unconsciously,  by  poets  of  the  highest 
I    <lider}— the  predominant  emotkm  of  their 
\    minds  overflowing  spontaneously  on  all  the 
j   objects  which  present  themselves  to  their 
I    fancy,  and  calling  out  from  them,  and  colour- 
!    ing  with  their  own  hues,  those  that  are  natu- 
«  rally  emblematic  of  its  character,  and  in  ao- 
coraance  with  its  geneml  expression.  It  would 
be  easy  to  show  how  habitually  this  is  done, 
by  Shakef  peare  and  Milton  especially,  ana 
how  much  many  of  their  finest  passages  are 
indebted,  both  for  force  and  richness  of  efiect, 
to  this  general  and  difiusive  harmony  of  the 
external  character  of  their  scenes  with  the 
passions  of  their  living  agents — this  harmonis- 
ipg  and  appropriate  glow  with  which  they 
kindle  the  whole  surrounding  atmosphere, 
and  bring  all  that  strikes  the  s^nse  into  ^auo^ 
TBtfh  all  that  touches  the  heartj 
^  But  it  is  more  to  our  present  poiposa  to 
/  say^  that  we  think  the  fair  writer  liefore  ua  is 
'   eminently  a  mistress  of  this  poetical  secret : 
and,  in  truth,  it  was  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
.  illustrating  this  great  olmnnand  excellence 
'  in  her  imagery,  that  we  have  ventured  upon 
this  little  dissertation.  ^Almost  all  her  poems 
are  rich  with  fine  descriptions,  and  studded 
over  with  images  of  visible  beauty^ut  these 
are  pnever  idle  ofaaments :  ^1  her  pomps  have 
a  meaning ;  and  her  flowers  and  her  gems  are 
^u„  ut«<^nged,  as  they  are  said  to  be  among  Eastern 
w '  ^'^'^^  |ffo  as  to  speak  the  langaafle  of  truth 
jSf^tobeiife^'^O^'^^  is  peouB^rfy  remark- 


waiablein 


^  whjfih  seem  at  first 


able  m  sove  JMie  foeea^  whiali  seem  at  first 
sight  to  be(purely  descriptiv^-but  are  soon 
found  to  tell  upon  the  neait,  with  a  deep 
mond  and  pathetic  impression.  But  it  is  in 
truth  nearly  as  conspicaous  in  the  greater  palt 
of  her  productions ;  where  we  scarcely  meet 
with  any  striking  sentiment  that  is  not  ushered 
in  by  some  each  symphony  of  external  nn* 
ture--and  scarcely  a  lovely  picture  that  does 
not  serve  as  an  appropriate  foreground  to 
some  deep  or  lofty  emotkm.  We  may  illus- 
trate this  propositioB,  we  think,  by  opsoing 
either  of  these  little  volumes  at  reodom,  and 
taking  what  they  first  present  to  us.— ^fhe 
following  exquisite  lines,  for  example,  on  a 
P^m-tree  in  an  Engtidi  garden : 

"  It  wa?*<i  net  thro'  an  Eastern  sky. 
Beside  a  fount  of  Araby ; 
It  wfs  not  iium*d  by  southern  breess 
In  some  ^reen  iele  of  Indian  aeaa. 
Nor  did  us  graoeful  ahadow  sleep 
0*er  atream  of  Afrio,  lone  and  deep. 

**  But  far  the  exiVd  Palm-tree  mw 
I       'Midst  ibliage  of  do  kindred  noe ; 
Thro*  (he  labanmm*a  druppipf  gold 
Rose  the  liffht  shaft  of  orient  monld, 
And  Europe's  ▼ioleis,  faintly  aweet, 
Purpled  the  moaa-beda  at  his  feet. 

There  came  an  eve  of  festal  hourr^ 
.      Rich  music  fillM  th.it  garden's  bowers : 
'^  Lamps,  that  from  flowering  branches  han^ 
^  I  On  sparka  of  dew  soft  coU>urB  flung*  ^ 

And  bright  ierma  glanc'd'— «  fairy  aaow^ 

Under  the  hloasoms,  to  and  fro. 

"  But  one,  a  lone  one,  »a»idat  the  throng. 
Seem'd  loeckleaa  all  of  dance  or  song  i 
He  was  a  youth  of  duaky  mien, 
Whereon  the  fndian  aun  had  been-^ 
Of  created  brow,  and  long  black  hair— 
A  stranger,  like  the  Palm-tree,  there ! 

^  And  slowly,  asdly  mov'd  his  plumes. 
Glittering  athwart  the  leafy  glooms: 
He  pass'd  the  pale  green  oiives  by. 
Nor- woo  the  cassmit  floweis  hia  sys ; 
But,  when  to  thai  aole  Palm  be  came. 
Then  ahot  a  rapiore  throngh  his  fisas  ^ 

\*  To  him,  (0  him  ita  rustlins  spoke ! 
The  ailence  of  hia  soul  it  broke  i 
It  wbisper'd  of  hia  own  bright  iaie, 
Thar  lit  the  ocean  with  a  smile ; 
Aye,  to  his  ear  that  native  tone 
Had  something  of  the  sea-wave's  moan! 

'**  ffid  DMMhw*a  cabin  home,  that  lay 
WhereMeaihsry  .eocoas/ring»d  the  bay ; 
The  dashing  of  his  breihi^n's.oar ; 
The  conch-nots  heard  along  ike  •kore  ;— 
All  thro'  his  wsksiveg  l>^in  swept ; 
He  clasp'd  bis  country's. Tree— and  wept ! 

'■  Oh !  ssom  him  notl-^-Thestmogth,  whsssby 
The  padfidt  girds  himself  to  die, 
Th'  ttaoonqostable  power,  which  fills 
The  freeman  battling  on  his  hJUs-r- 
Theaa  have  one  fiHiniain,  deep-and  dear,*^  t 
The  same  whenoe  gnafa'd  that  ohiki*lifcetsasl^ 

The  foUowiuff,  which  the  author  has  naasa^ 
"Grares  of  a  Household,"  has  mther  leaa  of 
external  soenery,  hut  senres,  like  the  othenk 
to  showr  how  well  the  gmphio  and  patheliS 
Imajf"  be  made  to  set  off  each  other : 

•*  Thev  grew  hi  beauty,  side  by  side, 
They  filPd  one  homtf  with  glee , 
.  Their  graves  are  aever'dt  far  and  wide, 
3y  mount,  and  stresm,,  and  sea ! 
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'*  Tin  ttim  fond  mollnl  b«trt  9i  nigfel 
0*«r  aach  Itir  ilteDui^  brow ; 
fibe  had  each  folded  Auwer  in  eigbt,— 
Where  are  ihoae  dreamera  new  t 
**  One,  midac  the  foreau  of  the  Wee(, 
By  a  dark  aiream  ia  laid, — 
The  Indian  knowa  his  place  of  tttt. 
Far  in  the  cedar  ahaae. 
^  The  aea,  the  blue  lone  tea,  bath  one! 
He  Nea  where  pearls  lie  deep: 
Me  waa  the  lov*d  of  all,  yet  mm 
O'er  bia  low  bed  may  weep. 
"  Om  aleefM  where  aoaibera  TiMt  ve  dnM 
Above  the  noble  alain  t 
Ha  wrapt  hia  eoloara  louiid  hia  breaal, 
Oa  a  blood-red  field  oT  Spain. 
''And  one— o'er  A«r  the  mvrtle  ahowen 
Ita  leavea,  bv  aofl  winda  fann*d  ; 
She  faded  'mid«  Iiaiiati  flowers,— ^ 
The  laat  of  that  brigbl  bMid  ! 
*'  And  parted  thai  they  reat,  who  ptay'd 
Beneath  the  same  green  free ! 
Whoae  voicea  mingled  aa  they  pniy^d 
Artmnd  one  parent  knee! 
'*  They  that  with  emilM  lit  m  the  hiill« 
And  cheer'd  with  eong  tke  hearth,— 
Alaa !  lor  Love,  if  thou  wen  aH, 
And  nought  beyond,  oh  earth !" 

We  have  taken  these  pieces  chiefly  oh  ac- 
ootint  of  their  shortness :  But  it  would  not  be 
^r  to  Mrs.  Hemans  not  to  present  our  readers 
with  one  longer  specimen — and  to  give  a  bor- 
\  tion  of  her  graceful  narratiTe  ak>ng  with  lier 
-ttthetio  descriptions.  This  story  of  <'The 
Lady  of  the  Outle,"  is  told,  we  thU,  with 
great  fone  and  iwtfetiiess : — 

Y  "  Thou  aeeat  her  picturM  with  her  ehiliifttf  hair, 
O  (Fam'd  icere  thoae  treaaea  in  Proven^Iaoiig) 
Half  br«ided,  half  o*er  cheek  and  boaom  fair 
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Let  looee,  and  pouring  aunny  waves  along 
Her  gorgeous  vest.    A  child's  right  hand  is  i 
'Midst  the  rich  curb,  and,  oh !  hew  meekly: 
Ita  earneat  looka  are  lifted  to  the  face, 
Which  bendato  meet  iie  hpin  laughing  grace! 
Yet  that  bright  lady*8  eye  meibinks  hath  ie« 
Of  deep,  and  arill.  and  pensive  tendemeaa, 
Than  mkkt  beaeeaa  a  moiher'a:  On  her  bfmr 

Somethina  too  much  there  aits  of  native  ec<Nrn, 
And  her  sniue  kindlea  with  a  conacious  glow,  [tril 
—These  may  be  dreams !    But  how  ahall  Woman 
Of  woman's  shame,  and  not  with  tterst— She  fell! 
That  mother  left  that  child  !— went  hurrying  by 
Ita  cFsdle— haply  not  without  li  sigh ; 
Haply  one  moment  o*er  its  rest  serene 
She  hung— But  no !  it  coofd  not  thus  have  been, 
For  §he  went  en  /— foraook  her  home,  her  hearth, 
All  pure  afiecfion,  all  aweet  hooaehoM  -^-^ 
To  live  a  gaudy  and  diahonour'd  thing. 
Sharing  ia  guilt  the  aplesdoursof  a  king. 

**  Her  lord,  in  very  weariness  of  life, 
€Hrt  mi  hia  aword  for  acenea  of  distant  aHafe; 
He  reck*d  no  more  of  Gfary :— Grief  and  abi 
Cnxah'd  eat  his  fiery  immre,  atid  hia  name 
Died  ailentlv.    A  ahadow  o'er  hia  halla 
Crept  yeanr  br  year ;  the  orinstrel  paaa'd  their  tnlla : 
TIs  wmtiei^t  horn  hng  anata :  —  Mosatitts  the 

child, 
M  ^%eae  firat  floVrinr  thoughtaaofMftnt  sHiifd. 
Ag«fttiegiH,andyet(&e    ' 


^         „.  .  _  _  , eep.faMrted, grew 

be»dsd  fwttk :  for  well,  to«  well  abe  knew 
Mas  iiioUi0r*a^  tale !    Ita  memory  made  the  aky 
Seem  all  too  joyous  for  hor  abrinking  eye ; 
Check'd  oH  her  Kp  the  flow  of  adng,  ^icfrHu* 
Would  there  have  tinaer'd;  floab'd  her  cheek  to 

slow  I 
I  depth  of  woes  f 


II  met  Dy  sodden  glaoee ;  ard  gave  a  tone     Q 
Of  aorrow  as  for  aomarhinff  lovefy  gone, 
Even  to  the  aprm**  «rtad  voice.    Her  own  was 
And  piamiive  !— Ohl  there  lie  aach  depth  of  i 


fa«|iMtr«N{teM^Mri»1     

A  haughtv  brow ;  and  Age  haa  done  vrith  I, 
But  Yotttb  bows  down  to  miaVy,  in  aniasa 
At  the  dark  cloud  o*ermantimg  ita  fresh  days.-^ 
And  thus  h  waa  wiih  her.    A  monmfa!  eight 

In  one  ao  faif^Hi»r  abe  indeed  waa  &ir — 
Not  with  her  motber'a  dasaling  c*yea  of  t^glo. 

Utn  were  more  ahadowy,  full  of  thoaghi  m^ 

And  frith  bna  faakea  o*er  a  wbiie-roae  cheek. 
Drooping  in  gloom,  yet  tender  atill  and  meek. 

"  One  aanny  mom. 
With  alma  before  her  caaile  gate  abe  aiood. 
'Midat  peaaam-groups ;  when,  breathless  and  o'er* 
worn, 
And  shrouded  in  Tong  robea  of  widowhdod, 
A  at  ranger  through  them  broke  :*»Ttie  or^Md  n^i 
With  her  sweet  voice,  and  prsfior'd  hand  alt  mi, 
Tam*d  tb  give  wsloome:  But  a  wild  aad  !o«k 
Met  here  i  a  gaze  (hat  all  her  spirit  shook ; 
And  that  pale  woman,  suddenly  aiibdaed 
By  some  strong  paaaion  in  its  gushing  mood* 
Knelt  at  her  feet,  and  bath'd  inem  with  soeli 

Aa  rain  the  hoarded  agoniea  of  yeaia  [m. 

From  the  bearfa  ufn;  and  wiih  her  whita  fips 
The  ground  they  irode ;  then,  boryiiig  io  her  veat 
Her  hrow'a  deep  fluah,  aobb'd  out — 'Oh!  aa- 

defilM' 
I  em  thy  Mothei — smmi  me  not,  my  child  V 

'*  laaure  had  Stay'd  for  that  lost  tnoiher  )  ««*t 
U*er  her  stain'd  mamory,  vrhile  the  happy  sleiit 
in  tHe  ltteh*d  midnight ;  stood  with  motftafiilgMs 
Before  yon  picture's  amile  of  other  daya. 
But  never  breatb'd  in  human  ear  the  name 


Which  weigh'd  her  beinff  to  the  eanh  wiih  i 
What  marvel  if  the  angunh,  the  surprise. 
The  dark  remembrsncea,  the  aher'd  ^isa« 
Awhile  o*srpower*d  her  f— fitait  the  weeper's  tendh 
She  shrank  !«— 'Twaa  but  a  momenF-— yet  too  Aach 
For  that  alhhumbled  one ;  ita  mortal  airoke 
Came  down  like  Kghtning,  and  her  full  heart  brake 
At  once  in  alence.    Heavily  and  prone 
She  aanfc,  while,  o*er  her  eaaile*a  threabold-sioiiS, 
Those  long  fofar  treasea^M^  atill  briehf  ly  wora 
Their  esdy  pridst  though  baabd  with  pearls  aa 

laore-*- 
Bursting  their  fillet,  in  sad  beauty  roird. 
And  awept  the  dust  with  6oil8  of  wavy  gold. 
"  Her  child  bent  o'er  her— eali'd  her-^'Twas 


Dssd  lay  tfas  wanderer  at  her  own  proud  gats ! 
The  joy  of  eodria,  the  atar  of  kniffht  and  baid« — 
How  didat  thou  fall,  O  brighi-hairM  £rmengaHe  !'* 

ITie  foHowing  sketch  of  "loan  of  Arc  n 
Rheiins,"  is  in  a  loftier  and  more  amhitlot» 
Tein ;  bi]tj[8a8taiAed  with  equal  grace,  and  as 
touching  in  ita  solemn  tendeme68.~}  wft  eaa 
afford  to  eltract  bat  a  pait  of  it : — ^^^ 

^       ^    ^-r/' Within,  the  light. 

Through  the  rich  gloom  of  pictured  windows 
flowing, 
Unsed  with  aofl  awfotneaa  a  afatefy  sight. 

T  he  chivalry  of  Framoe,  thsh  proud  heida  bowiD* 
la  nsmiol  vasiaiage !— while  'midat  the  rii^. 
And  ahadow'd  by  ancestral  torohs.  a  king 
Received  hia  birthright 'a  erown.  For  thia,  iho  hymii 

Swell'd  out  like  rushing  waters,  and  the  daj 
With  the  aweet  cenaer'a  misty  breath  grew  drat, 

Aa  through  long  aisYee  it  Hosted,  o'er  th'  arra^ 


Of  avma  and  aweeping  aioles.    Bat  who,  sIoim' 
And  onapptosch'd,  beskle  the  sitsr  atone,        {ju^ 
With  tns  white  banner,  Ibnh  like  auoobine  atieaaa* 


r«ii. 


T.  •,,•  ^,W9  «Tmi«  waMiior,  twin  iiAe  aumouie  mrram 
And  the  gold  hela>,  through  clouds  of  frsgr^aoa 

fficaming, 
Sifent  and  radiant  stood  f— The  KeTm  was  ralt'd. 
And  the  fair  files  reward,  tb«f  iipW»4  Aas^ 

Kteiisely  wonMppmg  ;-w  aitlKeiear  fees, 
Tovihrsl  bttt  brightly  aolenin !— WomanVche*^ 
And  brow  were  there,  in  deep  devotipo  me^. 

Yet  glorified  with  hispiralioa's  fiace  t 


HEBfAlW  POEMS. 


«ff 


•  • . .  i « .  "  A  tfiumphsnt  atrats, 
i^  PfOttd  rich  slream  of  warlike  melodies, 

Gu^h'd  through  the  portals  of  ibe  aiuique  lane* 
And  forih  she  came/* 

**  The  shouts  that  fiU'd 
Thf  hotiow  heaven  tempestuously,  were  stilled 
One  moment ;  and  in  that  6'rief  pause,  the  tone, 
As  of  a  breeze  that  o'er  her  home  had  blown, 
Sank  on  the  bright  maid's  heart  !—*  Joanne  !*— 
Who  spoke  t 

lika  thiise  whoso  childhood  with  her  childhood 
grew 
Under  one  rooff — 'Joanne!' — that  murmur  bn>ke 

With  sounds  of  weeping  forth ! — She  tum'd— 
she  knew 
^isidft  her,  mark'd  from  a)l  the  thousands  thsve, 
la  tb«  cslm  beauty  of  hi*  silver  hauTi 
'J!be  stately  shepherd !  and  the  youth,  ^hoae  joy 
From  his  dark  eye  flash'd  pronaly :  and  the  boy. 
The  voungesi-born,  that  ever  lov'o  her  best ! 
*  Father !  and  ye  my  brothers  !'-^0n  the  breast 
Of  that  grey  sire  alie  sank — and  swiftly  back, 
Ev«n  in  an  instant,  to  the  native  track  [more ! 

lier  free  thoughts  flow'd. — She  saw  the  pomp  no 
The  plumes,  ilie  bannera ! — To  her  cabin  door, 
And  to  the  Fairy *s  Fountain  in  the  glade. 
Where  her  young  sislers  by  her  side  had  play*d, 
And  to  the  hamlet's  chapel,  where  it  rose 
HsUowing  the  forest  into  deep  repose. 
Her  spirit  turn'd. — The  very  wood-note,  sung 

In  earlv  spring-time  by  the  bird,  which  dweM 
Where  o'er  her  lather's  roof  the  beech-leavesbung, 

Was  in  her  heart;  a  music  hoard  and  felt, 
Winninff  her  back  to  nature ! — She  unbound   ■ 

The  betm  of  many  battles  from  her  head, 
And,  with  her  bright  locks  bow'd  to  awssf^  the 
ground. 

Lifting  ner  voice  up,  wept  for  joy,  an<(  saidt** 
'  B|eas  me.  my  father,  bless  me !  and  with  thee, 
To  the  still  cabin  and  the  beecben-iree, 
Let  me  return  !'  ** 

There  are  sereral  strsuns  of  a  more  pasgion* 

ate  character ;  especially  in  the  X'ko  poetica) 

e     epistles  from  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  and  Pro* 

>v»  perzia  Rossi.   We  shall  venture  to  give  a  few 

ilaef  from  the  former.    The  Liidy  Arabellfi 

"^  vrag  of  royal  descent ;  and  having  excited  the 

fears  of  our  pusillanimous  James  by  a  secret 

uuioa  with  tne  Lord  Seymour,  was  detained 

^  i(i  a  cmel  captivity,  by  that  heartless  mojoarchi 

1  till  the  close  of  her  iSe — durii>g  which  she  is 

'supj>ased  to  have  indited  this  letter  to  her 

jloY^  froifi  her  prison  house : — 

**  Mj  friend,  my  friend !  wkero  art  tkou  f  Diiy  by 

day, 

CfBdlng*  lil^e  some  dark  mournful  stream,  away, 

Alv  silent  youth  flows  from  me !  Spring,  the  whiter 

Comes,  and  rains  beauty  on  the  Kinoung  boughs 

R^nd  haF.  and  hamJet :  Summer,  with  her  smilei, 

Fro  the  green  rorest  ;'-*young  hearts  brsatbf 

their  vaws ; 
Biodisrs,  long  partwl,  meet ;  fair  children  xm 
Rotttidiihe  glaa  board:  Hoy^  lyiigha  fnun  loving 

eyes. 

"  Ye.  are  from  dingle  and  fisssh  glade,  y»  Q9WH9A 
iPy  spQie  kind  hand  to  cheer  my  dungeop  asnt ; 
Q>r  Toa  the  oak  shed  down  the  summer  shoWer^t 
Ana  the  iark*s  nest  was  wher^  your  bright  cu|» 
bent, 
Mvering  to  breeze  and  rain-drop,  like  tke  sheen 
(K  mdiBbt  stars.    On  yoo  Heafven's  ef  e hath  bean, 
TAcQUgh  the  leaires  pouring  its  dariL  siikrjF  bUie 
Into  your  glonnng  hearta ;  the  bee  lo  yoi» 
mtfk  infrmur'd,  and  the  rill.— My  soul  grows  fa|i|t 
WlHl  p«9sionsle  yearning,  as  its  quick  dreams  paii^t 
Tour  founts  by  deil  ana  stream, — the  green,  the 

l*he  All!  of  ail  sweet  80imd,«-^ika  sirat  fnm  sm! 


"  There  went  a  ewift  bia^  jingiog'paat  my  felh**- 

O  Love  end  Freedom !  ve  sre lovely  thinos ! 
With  you  the  peasant  on  the  hills  may  dweW, 

Ana  by  the  streama ;  But  I-*^he^kN>d  of  king*. 
A  proud  unmingli^g  river,  ibnmgk  my  veins 
Fioyira  in  lone  bnghtness,— andiis  gifts  are  cheine  I 
— Kings  !-*-!  hadsitem  visieos  of  deep  bliss, 
Leaving  their  thrones  ^r  distant !  and  f^r  lUs 
I  am  cast  under  their  triumphal  ear, 
An  insect  to  be  cnusb'd ! 

*•  Thou  hast  forsaken  me !  I  fije!.  I  know ! 
Thera  would  be  rescue  if  this  were  not  to. 
Thou'rt  at  the  chase,  thon*rt  at  the  festive  board, 
Thou'rt  where  the  red  wine  free  and  higti  is  pour*a, 
'Thou'rt  where  the  dancers  rae^t  !^— a  magic  gksa 
la  aet  within  my  soul,  and  proud  shapes  pass. 
Flushing  it  o'er  with  pemp  from  bower  and  ba^! 
f  see  one  shadow,  sratenest  there  of  all,-* 
Thinef^Vfhm  doet  Tkou  amidst  the  bftght  and'fair, 
Whi|p*ring  light  words,  and  mocking  my  despair  ?" 

The  foUowingi  though  it  has  no  very  distinct 
object  or  moral,  breathes^  we  think,  the  Tery 
i^rit  of  poetry,  in  its  bright  and  vague  pic- 
tu rings,  ^nd  is  well  entitled  to  the  name  it 
bears—"  An  Hour  of  ^maAee :" — 

"  There  were  thic|[  leavea  above  me  and  ftro^ntd, 

And  low  aweet  sighs,  liKe  those  of  childhood's 
Amidst  their  dimness,  aiid  a  itfbl  aoand       (sleep, 

Aa  of  soft  showers  on  water !  Dark  and  deep 
JL«y  the  oak  shadows  e*er  the  turf,  so  still 
They  seeni*d  but  pictnr*d  gloonis :  a  hidden  lill 
Made  music,  auch  as  baunta  us  in  a  dream, 
Under  the  fern-tufta:  and  a  tender  gleam 
Of  soft  green  light,  as  by  the  glow-worm  shed. 

Came  pouring  thro'  the  woven  beech-bought 
And  aieep'd  the  magic  oage  whoeeia  I  read  Mwa» 

Of  royal,  chivalry  ana  old  renown  ; 
A  tale  of  Paleatine.— Meanwhile  the  bee 

Swept  paat  me  with  a  tone  of  aumnier  hoon, 

A  drowsy  bugle,  wafting  thooghts  of  flowers. 
Blue  skies  and  ainber  sunshine :  biightly  free* 
On  filmy  wings  the  purple  dragon*fly 
Skat  glancing  like  a  fsiry  iavefan  bv ; 
And  a  aweet  voice  of  aorrowtold  tbs  deU 

Where  sat  the  lone  wood -pigeon  : 

But  ere  long, 
AH  sense  of  these  ihinn  fiided,  as  the  speU 
Breathing  from  that  high  goraeoua  tale  grew  etaSaa 

On  my  chained  aoul  '.—'1  waa  not  the  leaves  I 
A  Syrian  wind  ihe  Lion-banner  stirred,  [beard- 
Thro*  its  proud,  floating  folds!  — 'twas  not  the 

Singing  in  secret  thro'  its  grassy  glen ; —    [broifE, 

A  wifd  shrill  trumpet  dftlie  Saracen 
Peard  from  the  desert's  lonely  hesrt.  andahook 
The  burning  air  !-«^Like  clouds  when  minds  are 
O'er  glitt'riog  aands  flew  steeds  of  Araby ;      W^, 
Apd  tents  rose  up,  and  sudden  lance  and  spear  ' 
Flash'd  where  a  naintain's  diamond  wave  lay  clear, 
Shadow'd  by  graceful  palm-ti^eea !  Then  tbe  shoot 
Of  merry  Ef>«and's  joy  swell'd  freely  oat, 
Sent  thro'  an  Eastern  heaven,  whose  glorious  hna 
Made  shields  dark  mirrors  to  its  depth  of  blue !  ' 
And  harpa  were  there ; — I  heard  their  sounding 

strings. 
As  the  waste  echoed  to  the  miitb  of  kiilgs.*^ 
The  bright  masque  iaded !— Unto  life*a  wemirMk, 
What  caird  me  from  its  flood  of  okay  bnek  t 
A  voice  of  happy  childhood ! — and  ihey  paaq'd, 
BjMn.nftr,  and  harp,  and  Paynim  trumpet's  blaat  . 
Tet  might  t  acarca  bewail  the  splendours  gone, . 
My  heart  so  leap'd  to  that  aweet  laughter'a  tone.*' 

There  is  mat  tveetaesA  in  the  IpUuwiiig 
portioM  ef  A  Wtie  poem  08  a  <<  Girl's  SokouhVt . . 

**  Oh !  ioyoas  omatuves!  ihatirittsiah  to  rest. 
Lightly,  when  thos^  pure  orisons  are  done, 
As  birds  with  slnmbet's  heaajT'-Asw.epipsaii, 


'Ms*»tbe.dgiflifcW  \manm,  akMtfilmim 


Ill 


mmtiY. 


Tet  in  tliosa  flute-like  Toices,  min^Cng  low, 
!■  Woman's  lendernesa— how  soon  her  woo  J 

**  Her  look  is  on  you— silent  tears  to  weep,  [hour ; 

And  patient  smiles  to  wear,  through  sufl'riog's 
And  sumless  riches,  from  affection's  deep, 

To  pour  on  broken  reede— a  wasted  show*r  I 
And  to  make  idols,~«nd  to  find  them  cUi]r« 
And  to  bewail  that  worship !— therefore  pray  ! 

"  Her  lot  is  on  you !  to  be  found  untir'd, 

Watehing  the  starsout  by  the  bed  of  pain. 
With  a  pale  cheek,  and  yet  a  brow  inspirM, 

And  a  true  heart  of  hope,  though  hope  be  vain ; 
Meekly  to  bear  with  wrong,  to  cneer  decay. 
And,  oh  !  to  Love  through  all  things ! — inero- 
fore  pray  1" 

There  is  a  fin^  and  Btately  solemmty,  too, 
In  tbese  lines  on  «  The  Lost  Pleiad  :"— 

**  Haih  the  night  lost  a  gem,  the  regal  night  f 
«        She  wears  her  crown  of  old  magniiioeiioe, 
Though  thou  art  exiled  thence — 
No  desert  seems  to  part  those  urns  of  light, 
'Midst  the  far  depths  of  purple  gloom  intense. 

'*  Thev  rise  in  joy,  the  starry  myriads,  bumingT- 
The  shepherd  greets  them  on  his  mountains 
And  from  the  silvery  sea  (free ; 

To  them  the  sailor's  wakeful  eye  is  turning--' 
Unchang*d  thsy  rise;  they  have  not  mourn*d 
for  inee! 

**  Couldst  thou  be  shaken  from  thy  radiant  place, 
E*en  as  a  dew-drop  from  the  myrtle  spray, 
Swept  by  the  wind  away  f 
Wert  thou  not  peopled  by  some  glorions  race  f 
And  was  there  power  to  smite  them  with  decay  t 

**  Then  who  shall  talk  of  thrones,  of  sceptres  riv'ii  t 
Bow*d  be  our  hearts  to  think  on  what  we  are ! 
When  from  its  height  afar 
A  World  sinks  thus— and  yen  majestic  he«r*n 
Shines  not  the  less  for  that  one  vanished  star  !*' 

The  following,  on  <<The  Dying  ImproTisa* 
t3re,"  have  a  rich  lyrical  cadence,  and  glow 
if  deep  feeling  :-^ 

"  Never,  oh  !  never  more, 
On  thy  Rome's  purple  heaven  mine  eye  shall  dwell, 
Or  watch  the  bright  waves  melt  along  thy  shore— 
My  Italy,  farewell! 

"  Alas ! — thy  hills  among, 
Ha4  I  but  left  a  memory  of  my  name, 
Of  love  and  grief  one  deep,  true,  fervent  song. 
Unto  immortal  fame ! 

*'  But  tike  a  lute's  brief  tone, 
fiike  a  rose-odour  on  the  breexes  east. 
Like  a  swift  flush  of  dayspring.  seen  and  gone, 
So  hath  my  apirit  pass*d ! 

**  Vet,  yet  remember  me ! 
Friends!  that  upon  its  murmurs  od  have  hung, 
When  from  my  boeom,  joyously  and  free, 
The  fiery  founialn  sprung ! 

"  Under  the  dark  rich  blue 
Of  midnight  hcav*ns,  and  on  the  sfar-Kt  sea. 
And  when  woode  kindle  into  spring's  first  hue, 
Sweet  friends !  remember  me ! 

"  And  in  tha  marble  halls. 
Where  life's  full  glow  the  dreams  of  beauty  wear. 
And  poet-thou«hts  embodied  light  the  walls, 
Let  me  be  with  you  (here ! 

'     «  Pain  would  I  bind,  for  yon, 
M^r  memory  with  all  glorioiis  things  to  dwell ; 

Kain  bid  all  lovely  sounds  my  name  renew—        j 
Sweet  friends !  br^ht  hind !  farewell !"      ^ 

Bat  we  mnat  stop  here.  There  woukl  be 
WMd  of  our  oztsactii^  if  weinere  to  ^eld  to 


the  temptation  of  noting  do^ln  every  beautiful 
passage  which  arrests  us  in  taming  orer  tJie 
leaves  of  the  volumes  before  us.    We  oaght 
to  recollect,  too.  thai  there  are  few  to  whom 
out  pages  are  likely  to  come,  who  are  not 
already  familiar  wiui  their  beauties :  and,  in 
fact,  we  have  made  these  extracts,  less  with 
the  presnmptuous  belief  that  we  are  intni- 
ducin^  Mrs.  Hemans  for  the  first  time  to  the 
knowfed^  or  admiration  of  our  readers,  than 
from  a  desire  of  illustrating,  by  means  of 
them,  that  singular  felicity  in  the  choice  and 
employment  of  her  imagery,  of  which  wc^ 
have  already  spokei\flo  much  at  laige ; — d»t  ; 
fine  accord  she  has  established  between  the  / 
world  of  sense  and  of  soul — that  delicate ', 
blendinff  of  our  deep  inward  emotions  with  \ 
their  splendid  symbols  and  emblems  withoat.  ) 
.  We  nave  seen  Ux)  much  of  the  perishables^ 
nature  of  modem  literary  fame,  to  venture  to 
predict  to  Mrs.  Hemans  that  hers  will  be  im- 
mortal, or  even  of  very  long  duration.    Since 
the  beginning  of  our  critical  career  we  have 
seen  a  vast  deal  of  beautiful  poetry  pass  into 
oblivion,  in  sf^ite  of  our  feeble  efTorta  to  recall 
or  fetain  it  in  remembrance.     The  tanefiU 
Guartos  of  Southey  are  already  little  better 
Urna  lumber:  —  and  the  rich   melodies  of 
Keats  and  Shelley, — and  the  fantastical  em- 
phasis  of  Wordsworth, — and    the  plebeian 

Sadiofi  of  Crabbe,  are  melting  fast  nom  the 
eld  of  our  vision.  The  novels  of  Scott  have 
put  out  his  poetry.  Even  the  splendid  sti^s 
of  Moore  are  fading  into  distance  and  dim- 
ness, except  where  they  have  been  married 
to  immortal  music;  and  the  blazing  star  of 
Byron  himself  is  receding  from  its  place  of 
pride.  We  need  say  nothing  of  Milman^  and 
Croly,  and  Atherstone,  and  Hood,  and  a  legion 
of  others^  who,  with  no  ordinary  gifts  of  taste 
and  fancy,  have  not  so  properly  survived  their 
fame,  as  been  excluded  by  some  hard  fatality, 
from  what  seemed  their  just  inheritance.  The 
two  who  have  the  longest  withstood  this  rapid 
witherinfi^  of  the  laurel,  and  -with  the  least 
marks  of  decay  on  their  branches,  are  "Rogen 
and  Campbell ;  neither  of  them,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, voluminous  writers,  and  both  dis- 
tingnished  rather  for  the  fine  taste  and  con- 
summate elegance  of  their  writings,  than  for 
that  fiery  passion,  and  disdainful  vehemence, 
which  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  so  much  more 
in  favour  with  the  public. 

If  taste  and  elegance,  however,  be  titles  to 
enduring  fame,  we  mignt  venture  securely  to 
pitnnise  that  rich  bomi  to  the  author  before 
ns;  who  adds  to  those  great  merits  a  tender- 
ness and  loftiness  of  feeling,  and  an  ethereal 
parity  of  sentiment,  which  could  only  enuip 
nate  from  the  soul  of  a  woman.  She  most 
beware,  however,  of  becoming  too  volumin- 
ous ;  and  must  not  venture  again  on  any  thinff 
so  long  as  the  '<  Forest  Sanctuary."  ink  if 
the  next  generation  inherits  our  taste  for  snort 
poems,  we  are  persuaded  it  will  not  readily 
allow  her  to  be  fojgotten.  For  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  she  is,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, the  most  touching  and  acoomplished 
writer  of  occasional  verses  that  oar  h'terature 
shas  yet  to  boast  of. 
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I  AM  ftware  tbat  the  title  prefoed  to  this  head  or  Dirision  of  the  present  pnblicatioo,  if 
not  likely  to  attract  many  readers;  and,  for  this  reason,  I  have  put  much  less  under  it,  than 
tmder  any  of  the  other  divisions.  But,  having  been  at  one  time  more  addicted  to  the  studies 
to  which  it  relates  than  to  any  other^^iad  still  confessing  to  a  certain  partiality  for  them-^I 
oould  not  think  of  letting  this  collection  of  old  speculations  go  forth  to  the  world,  without  somi- 
specimen  of  those  which  once  foond  so  much  fftronr  in  my  eyes. 

I  will  confess,  too,  that  I  am  not  unwilling  to  have  it  known  that,  so  long  ago  as  1804, 1 
adventnred  to  break  a  spear  (and  I  tnist  not  quite  ingloriously)  in  these  perilous  lists,  with  two 
such  redoubted  champions  as  Jeremy  Bentham  and  Dngald  Stewart,  then  in  the  maturity  of 
their  fame  3  and  also  to  assail,  with  equal  gallantry,  what  appeared  to  me  the  opposite  errors 
of  the  two  great  Dogmatical  schools  of  Priestley  and  of  Reid. 

I  will  venture  also  to  add,  that  on  looking  back  on  what  I  have  now  reprinted  of  these 
€Brty  lucubrations,  I  cannot  help  indulging  a  fond,  though  probably  delusive  expectation,  that 
the  brief  and  fismiliar  exposition  I  have  there  attempted,  both  of  the  foUacy  of  the  Materialist 
theory,  and  of  the  very  moderate  practical  value  that  can  be  assigned  to  Metaphysical  dis- 
cussions generally,  and  especially  of  the  real  shallowness  and  utter  insignificance  of  the 
thorough-going  Scepticism  (even  if  unanswerable)  to  which  they  have  been  supposed  v>*  lead, 
may  be  found  neither  so  tedious,  nor  so  devoid  of  interest  even  to  the  general  readez,  aa  the 
mere  announoemeat  of  the  subjects  might  lead  him  to  ajf^rehend. 


(aprtl,  1804.) 

Trmtis  de  Legislation  CivUe  $t  PhuAe;  prMdh  i€  Ptin^pes  OMraux  de  Lighlalionj  et  i'vM 
Vue  d'un  Corps  complet  de  Droit ;  termines  par  un  Esstd  sur  Vif\fluenu  de$  Terns  tt  ek$ 
Lietix  relativement  aux  Lois.  Par  M.  JxaiMix  Bbntham,  Jurisoonsnlte  An&loie.  Publiia 
en  Francois  par  M.  Dumont  de  Cteneve,  d'apres  les  Manuscrits  confies  par  pAutenr.  8^0. 
atom.    Paris,  an  X.     1862. 


Thk  title-pace  of  this  work  exhibits  a  curi- 
OUB  instance  of  the  division  of  labour;  and  of 
the  combinations  that  hold  together  the  lite- 
rary conunonwealth  of  Europe.  A  Hving 
author  consents  to  give  his  productifms  to  the 
world  in  the  language  of  a  foreign  editor }  and 
the  speculations  of  an  English  philosopher  are 
published  at  Paris,  under  the  direction  of  a 
rtdacteur  from  Geneva.  This  arranfi^emeot  ia 
not  the  most  obvious  or  natural  in  the  world ; 
nor  is  it  very  flattering  to  the  literature  of  this 
country ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  was 
adopted  for  sufficient  reasons. 

It  is  now  about  fifteen  vears  since  Mr. 
Bentham  first  announced  to  the  world  his  de- 
s^  of  composing  a  great  work  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of  morals  and  legislation.  The  specimen 
whidi  he  then  gave  of  his  plan,  and  of  his 
abilities,  was  calcnlated,  we  think,  to  excite 
considerable  expectation,  and  conmderable 
«lsm,  in  the  reading  part  of  the  eonimuBity. 


While  the  author  displayed,  in  nkany  i^aoes^ 
great  originality  and  accuracy  of  thinking,  and 
save  proofs  throughout  of  a  yery  uncommon 
degree  of  courage,  acuteness,  and  impertialky, 
it  was  esMT  to  perceive  that  he  was  enoimi- 
bered  witn  the  majpitude  of  his  subjeot,  Sod 
that  his  habits  of  dtscussimi  were  but  ill 
adapted  to  render  it  P^ular  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  readers.  Though  fully  possessed 
of  his  subject,  he  scarcely  ever  ajqpeared  to 
be  properly  the  master  of  it;  and  seemed  evi- 
dently to  move  in  his  new  career  with  grtet 
anxiety  and  great  exertion.  In  the  suMHi^i- 
nate  details  of  his  work,  he  is  often  extremely 
ingenious^  dear,  and  satisfactory ;  but  in  im 
grouping  and  distribntioa  of  its  serveral  parts, 
he  is  ammrenUy  irresolute  or  cafaisioiis;  and 
has  multiplied  and  distinguished  them  by  such 
a  profusion  of  divisions  and  subdivisions,  that 
the  undersiaiuling  is  nearly  as  much  iMewil- 
dered  from  the  excessive  labour  ana 
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nlexitv  of  tilie  arrangement,  as  it  could  hare 
been  from  its  Lb»olute  omission.  In  following 
oat  the  discussions  into  ^hich  he  is  tempted 
by  every  incidenlai  soggestion,  he  ibjbo  Wf-y 
ous  to  fix  a  precise  ana  appropriate  principle 
of  judgment,  that  he  not  only  loses  sight  of 
the  general  scope  of  his  performance,  but 
pushes  his  metaphpioal  analysis  tQ  a  degree 
of  subtlaty  and  muiuteuess  that  musl  prove 
repulsive  to  the  c^reater  part  of  his  readers.  In 
the  extent  and  the  fineness  of  those  specula- 
tions, he  sometimes  appears  to  lose  all  reeol* 
lection  of  his  subject,  and  often  seems  to  have 
tasked  his  ingenuity  to  weave  snares  for  his 
.understanding. 

The  powera  and  the  peculiarities  which 
were  thus  indicated  by  the  preliminary  trea- 
tise, were  certainly  such  as  to  justify  some 
solicitude  as  to  the  execution  of  the  principal 
work.  WhUe  it  was  clear  that  it  wonM  be 
well  worth  reading,  it  was  doubtful  if  it  would 
bp  T^ry  fit  for  b^mg  read:  and  while  it  was 
certain  that  it  would  contain  many  admirable 
remarks,  and  much  original  reasonusg,  there 
was  room  for  apprehending  that  the  author's 
love  of  method  and  metaphysics  might  place 
his  discoveries  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
stodentS)  and  repel  the  curiosity  which  md 
importance  of  the  subiect  was  so  likely  to  ex- 
dUf,  Actuated  probably,  in  part,  by  the  ooa- 
fl^qusness.of  those  pmpensilies  (which  nearlj 
disqualified  him  from  heing  the  editor  of  his 
own  sjjeculations),  and  still  too  busily  occu- 
pied with  the  prosecution  of  his  great  work 
to  attend  to  the  nice  finishing  of  its  parts,  Mr. 
Benthani^  about  six  years  a^,  put  into  the 
hands  of  M.  Dumont  a  large  collection  of 
manuscripts,  containing  the  greater  part  of 
the  reasonings  and  observations  which  he 
proposed  to  embody  into  his  projected  sys- 
tem. These  materials,  M.  Dumont  a8sui;es 
us,  though  neither  arranged  nor  completed, 
were  rather  redundant  than  defective  in  quan- 
tity.; and  left  nothing  to  the  tedacttux,  but  die 
occasional  labour  of  selection,  arrangement, 
aad  compression.  This  task  he  oas  pera)rmed, 
aa  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  papers  entrust- 
ed to  him,  in  the  work  now  before  us;  and 
has  certainly  given  a  very  fair  specimen  both 
«f-  the  merit  of  the  original  speeulations,  and 
of  his  own  powers  of  expression  and  distribu- 
tion. There  are  some  passages,  perhap^  into 
wliioh  a  degree  of  levity  has  been  iBtroauced 
that  does  not  harmonise  with  the  p^eral  tone 
oC  the  oomposition ;  and  others  m  which  we 
miss  something  of  that  richness  of  iUustratJOn 
and  homely  vigour  of  reasoning  which  de- 
iigilted  us  m  Mr.  Bentham's  original  pablica- 
tiaos;  but}  in  point  of  neatness  and  perspiouity^ 
•onbiseness  and  precision,  we  have  no  sort  of 
do«bt  that  M.  Dumont  has  been  of  the  most 
ostonlial  service  to  his  principal ;  and  ai»  in- 
clkied  to  suspect  that,  without  ttkisassistanoe, 
«e  shooki  never  have  bten  able  to  give  any 
aoe^oat  of  his  laboiws.* 

The  pnnciple  upon  whieh  the  whole  of  Mr. 

*  A  considersble  portion  of  the  oritsinsl  |>aper 
is  boie  omitted;  and  thobO  parts  only  retained, 
which  relate  to  'he  general  pnnctpte  and  icopo  of 
t^  sfstem. 


Bentham's  system  depends  is,  that  VtM§. 
and  utility  alone,  is  the  criterion  of  ri^  and 
wrongj  and  o^ht  to  be  the  sole  obiect  of  the 
Ifwis&off.  Ti\%  Aiiaoiplp^  he  admits,  has 
oRen  been  sugges&d,  ahd  is  familiarly  leenr- 
red  to  both  in  action  and  deliberation ;  but  hs 
maintains  that  it  has  never  been  followed  out 
ynx\  suffloient  atea<%neeB  np^  resoinlion.  and 
tha4the.neoeseityof«ssiiraingit  as  tne  exclu- 
sive test  of  our  proceedings  has  never  been 
sufidciently  understood.  Tnere  are  two  prin- 
oij^es,  he  alleges,  that  have  been  admitted  to 
a  share  of  that  moral  authority  which  belongs 
of  right  to  utility  alone,  and  have  exercised  a 
ixmtrf)!  over  the  oenduot  apd  opiDioBSSof  so- 
ciety, bv  which  legislators  have  been  wiy 
frequently  misled.  One  of  these  he  denomi- 
nates the  Ascetic  principhj  or  that  which  en- 
joins the  mortification  of  the  senses  as  a  duty, 
and  proscribes  their  gratification  as  a  sin ;  ana 
the  other,  which  has  had  a  much  more  exHrn- 
sive  infhienee,  he  calia  th4  frindvU  of  Synh 
p^tkif  or  Antipathv ;  under  which  name  he 
oomnrehends  all  those  systems  which  plaee 
the  basis  of  ixH>rality  in  the  indications  of  a 
moral  Sense,  or  in  the  maxims  of  a  rule  of 
Right ;  or  which,  under  any  other  form  of  ex- 
pression, decide  upon  the  propriety  of  human 
actions  ny  any  lefereooe  to  internal  feelin^B, 
and  not  solely  on  a  oonMderation  of  their  esn- 
s^ueoces. 

As  utility  is  thus  assumed  as  the  test  aqd 
standard  of  action  and  approbation,  and  as  it 
consists  in  procnrins  pleasure  and  avoiding 
pain,  Mr.  Bentham  has  thought  it  necessaiy, 
ui  this  place,  to  introduce  a  catalogue  of  all 
the  pleasures  and  pains  of  which  he  conceives 
man  to  be  susceptible ;  since  these,- he  alleges, 
are  the  elements  of  that  moral  calculation  in 
which  the  wisdom  and  the  duty  of  legislators 
and  individuals  must  ultimately  be  found  to 
coRsisf .  The  simple  pleasures  of  which  man 
is  suscentible  are  fourteen,  it  seems,  in  num- 
h&r;  anaaie  thus  enumerated— 1.  pleastties 
of  sense :  2.  of  wealth :  9.  of  dexterity :  4.  of 
good  character :  5.  of  friendship :  6.  of  power : 
7.  of  piety :  8.  of  benevolence :  9.  of  malevo- 
lence :  10.  of  memory :  1 1.  of  imagination  : 
12.  of  hope:  13.  of  association:  14.  of  relief 
from  pain.  The  pains,  our  readere  will  be 
hapi^  to  hear,  are  only  eleven ;  and  are  al- 
most exactly  tne  counterpart  of  the  pleasures 
that  have  now  been  enumerated.  The  con- 
struction of  these  catalogues^  M.  Dumont  con- 
siders as  by  far  the  grreatest  improvement  that 
has  yet  been  made  in  the  philosophy  of  ho- 
nian  hature ! 

It  is  chiefljr  by  the  fear  of  pain  that  men 
are  regnkted  in  the  choice  of  their  deliberate 
actions;  and  Mr.  Bentham  finds  that  pain 
may  be  attached  to  partieular  actions  in  fonr 
difiierent  ways:  1.  by  nature:  2.  by  pabiic 
opinion :  9.  by  positive  enactment :  and  4.  bv 
the  doctrines  of  religion.  Our  institutions  vn  11 
be  peifeot  when  all  these  different  sanctioiM 
are  m  hannaony  with  each  other. 

But  the  most  difificult  part  of  our  anthor'e 
task  remains.  In  order  to  make  any  nee  of 
those  "elements  of  moral  arithmetic,''  wlueh 
aie  4>aMtit<rtedy  by  tl|e  liatsof  our  pleuMse 
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and  pMu^  it  was  evideoUy  n^cMtmry  to  as- 
oertam  their  relativfi  Value^ — to  enable  hkn  to 
BTOceed  in  his  legislative  calcalations  with  any 
degree  of  assuranee.  Under  this  head,  how- 
ever, we  are  only  told  that  the  value  of  a 
pleasure  or  a  pain,  -considered  in  itself,  de- 
pends, 1.  upon  its  intensity,  2.  upon  its  prox- 
imity^ 3.  upon  its  duration,  and  4.  upon  its 
flertainty  ]  and  that,  considered  with  a  view 
to  its  consequences,  its  value  is  further  affect- 
ed, 1.  by  its  fetundityy  t.  «.  its  tendency  to 
produce  other  pleasures  or  pains  j  2.  by  its 
purity,  t.  e.  its  being  unmixea  with  other  sen- 
sations^ and,  3.  by  the  number  of  persons  to 
whom  it  may  extend .  These .  considerations, 
however,  the  author  justly  admits  to  be  stilt 
loaciequate  for  his  puxpose;  for,  by  what 
met.  us  is  the  InUnsity  of  my  pain  or  pleasure 
to  be  measured,  and  how,  without  a  knowledge 
of  this,  are  we  to  proportion  punishments  to 
temptations^  or  adjust  the  measures  of  recom- 
pense or  inaemnincation  1  To  solve  this  pro- 
blem, Mr.  Bentham  seems  to  have  thought  it 
sufficient  to  recur  to  his  favourite  system  of 
Eriumeration  ]  and  to  have  held  nothing  else 
necessary  than  to  make  out  a  fair  ^sataiogue 
of  ^the  circumstances  by  which  the  sensi- 
bility is  affected."  These  he  divides  into  two 
branches — the  primary  and  the  secondary. 
The  first  he  determines  to  be  exactly  fifteen, 
viz.  temperament— health — strength — ^bodily 
imperfection — intelligence — strength  of  un- 
derstanding—  fortitude  — perseverance— dis- 
jpositions — notions  of  honour  —  notions  of  reli- 
gion— sympathies^— antipathies  —  folly  or  de- 
jrangement — fortune.  The  secondary  are  only 
iiine^  viz.  sex — age — rank — education  —  pro- 
fession— climate  —  creed  — government — re- 
ligious creed.  By  carefully  attending  to  these 
twenty-four  ciroumstances,  Mr.  Bentnam  is  of 
opinion  that  we  may  be  able  to  estimate  the 
value  of  any  particular  pleasure  or  pain  to  an 
individual,  with  sufiicient  exactness:  and  to 
judge  of  the  comparative  magnitude  ot  crimen 
and  of  the  proportionate  amount  of  pains  ana 
compensations. 

Now  the  Erst  remark  that  suggests  itself  is, 
that  if  there  is  little  that  is  false  or  pernicious 
In  this  system,  there  is  little  that  is  either  new 
^r  important.  TTiat  law's  were  made  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare  of  society,  and  that 
nothing  s&uld  be  enacted  which  has  a  differ- 
ent tendency,  are  truths  that  can  scaicelv 
claim  the  merit  of  novelty,  or  mark  an  epoch 
by  the  date  of  their  promul^tion;  and  we 
hav«  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  that  the 
vast  technical  apparatus  here  provided  by  Mr. 
Bentham  can  be  of  the  smfdlest  service  in 
improving  their  practical  application. 

The  basis  of  the  whole  system  is  the  undi- 
vided sovereignty  of  the  principle  of  Utility, 
and  the  necessity  which  there  is  for  recurring 
strictly  to  it  in  every  question  of  legislation. 
Moral  feelingSj  it  is  admitted,  will  frequently 
be  found  to  coincide  with  it  j  but  they  are  on 
.no  account  to  be  trusted  to,  till  this  coinci- 
dence has  been  verified.  They  are  no  better, 
la  short,  than  sympathies  and  antipathies, 
mere  pnvate  and  unaccountable  feelings,  that 
m^J  Tuy  in  tho  Otoe  of  every  individoalj 


and  theraloie  4am  afioidlio  fixed  standard  ibr 
general  am>robation  or  enioyment.  Now  i^^i 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  this  fundamental 
proposition  is  very  defective,  both  in  logical 
consistency,  and  in  substantial  truth.  In  Um 
first  place,  it  seems  very  obvious  that  th^ 
principle  of  utility  is  liable  to  the  very  same 
ohjeetions,  on  the  force  of  which  the  authority 
of  moral  impressions  has  been  .so  positively 
denied.  For  how  shall  utility  itself  oe  recc^- 
nised,  but  by  a  ffeUng  exactly  similar  to  that 
which  is  stigmatised  as  capricious  and  nuae* 
countable  T  How  are  pleasures  and  pains,  and 
the  degrees  and  relative  magnitude  of  plea- 
sures and  pains,  to  be  distinguished,  bi^t  br 
the  feeling  and  experience  of  every  individualf 
And  what  greater  certainty  can  there  be  ig 
the  accuracy  of  such  deteimiuations,  than  1a 
the  results  of  other  feeling  no  less  genera) 
and  distinguishable?  ISrtght  and  trrong,  ia 
short,  be  not  precisely  the  same  to  every  in* 
dividual,  neither  are  pleasure  and  pain;  and 
if  there  be  despotism  and  absurdity  in  impo»> 
io^  upon  another,  one's  own  impressions  of 
Wisdom  and  propriety,  it  cannot  be  just  and 
reasonable  to  erect  a  standard  of  enjoyment, 
and  a  consequent  rale  of  conduct,  upon  the 
narrow  basis  of  our  own  measure  of  sensibility. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  by  assuming  the 
principle  of  utility,  we  do  not  get  rid  of  the 
risk  ot  variable  feeling ;  and  that  we  are  still 
liable  to  all  the  uncertainty  that  may  be  pro» 
duced  by  this  cause,  under  the  innueuce  of 
anyother  principle. 

The  trum  is,  however,  that  this  uncertainty 
is  in  all  cases  of  a  very  limited  nature  ]  and 
that  the  common  impressions  of  morality^  th^ 
vulpar  distinctions  oi  right  and  wron^,  virtue 
and  vice,  are  perfectly  sufiicient  to  direct  the 
conduct  of  the  individual,  and  the  judgmeiU 
of  the  legislator,  for  all  useful  purposes^  withh 
out'  any  reference  to  the  nature  or  origin  o| 
those  distinctions.  In  many  respects,  indeed, 
we  conceive  them  to  be  much  fitter  for  this 
purpose  than  Mr.  Bentham's  oracles  of  utility. 
In  the  firet  place,  it  is  necessary  to  observe, 
that  it  is  a  very  gross  and  unpardonable  mis- 
take to  represent  the  notions  of  right  and 
wrong,  which  are  here  in  (question,  as  depend- 
ing altogether  upon  the  private  and  capricious 
feelings  of  an  individual.  Certainly  no  man 
was  ever  so  arrogant  or  so  foolish,  as  to  insisC 
upon  estaUishing  his  own  individual  persua- 
sioa  as  an  infallible  test  of  duty  and  wisdom 
for  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  moral  feel- 
ings, of  which  Mr.  Bentham  would  make  so 
small  account,  are  the  feelings  which  obser- 
vation has  taught  us  to  impute  to  dl  ipaen-, 
diose  in  which,  under  every  variety  of  cir 
cumstances,  they  are  found  pretty  constantly 
to  agree,  and  as  to  which  the  uniformity  of 
their  conclusions  may  be  reasoned  and  reck- 
oned upon,  with  almost  as  much  security  as 
in  the  case  of  their  external  perceptions. 
The  existence  of  such  feelings,  and  the  bbI- 
formity  with  which  they  are  excited  in.dU 
men  on  the  same  occasions,  are  factsj  in  .<^p^ 
that  admit  of  no  dispute ;  and,  in  point  of  c^- 
tainty  and  precision,  are  exactly  on  a  footing 
with  ttuaae  peroeptions  of  uti^f^^  that  omi  or^ 
2Q 
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be  relied  on  after  they  also  hare  been  rerified 
by  a  flimilar  process  of  observation.  Now, 
We  are  inclined  to  think,  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Bentham,  th&t  a  legislator  will  proceed  more 
■afely  by  following  the  indications  of  those 
moral  distinctions  as  to  which  all  men  are 
agreed,  than  by  setting  them  altogether  at 
defiance,  and  attending  exclusiyely  to  those 
perceptions  of  utility  which,  after  all,  he  must 
collect  from  the  same  general  agreement. 

It  is  now,  we  believe,  universally  admitted, 
that  nothing  can  be  ^nerally  the  object  or 
moral  approbation,  which  does  not  tend,  upon 
thft  whole,  to  the  good  of  mankind ;  and  we 
are  not  even  disposed  to  dispute  with  Mr. 
Bentham^  that  the  true  source  of  this  moral 
apfrrobation  is  in  all  cases  a  percej>tion  or  ex- 
|)erience  of  what  may  be  called  iitility  in  the 
action  or  object  which  excites  it.  The  dif- 
ference between  us,  however,  is  considerable  j 
and  it  is  precisely  this — Mr.  Bentham  main- 
tains, that  in  all  cases  we  ought  to  disregard 
the  presumptions  arising  fmm  moral  approba- 
tion, and,  by  a  resolute  and  scrupulous  analy- 
sis, to  get  at  the  actual,  naked  utility  upon 
which  it  is  founded ;  and  then,  by  the  appli- 
cation  of  his  new  moral  arithmetic,  to  deter- 
mine its  quantity,  its  composition,  and  its 
value ;  and,  according  to  the  result  of  this  in- 
yestigation,  to  regulate  our  moral  approbation 
for  the  future.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
inclined  to  hold,  that  those  feelinss,  wnere 
they  are  uniform  and  decided,  are  by  far  the 
surest  tests  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
utility  by  which  they  are  suggested ;  and  that 
if  we  discredit  their  report,  and  attempt  to  as- 
certain this  value  by  any  formal  process  of  cal- 
culation or  analysis,  we  desert  a  safe  and  natu- 
ral standard,  in  pursuit  of  one  for  the  construc- 
tion of  which  we  neither  have,  nor  ever  can 
have,  any  rules  or  materials.  A  very  few.  ob- 
servations, we  trust,  will  set  this  in  a  clear  light. 

The  amount^  degree,  or  intensity  of  any 
pleasure  or  pam,  is  ascertained  by  feeling; 
and  not  determined  by  reason  or  reflection. 
Hiese  feelings  however  are  transitory  in  their 
own  nature,  and,  when  they  occur  separately, 
.  and,  as  it  were,  individually,  are  not  easily 
recalled  with  such  precision  as  to  enable  us, 
upon  recollection,  to  adjust  their  relative  val- 
ues. But  when  they  present  themselves  in 
combinations,  or  in  rapid  succession,  their 
relative  magnitude  or  intensity  is  generally 
perceived  by  the  mind  without  any  exertion, 
and  rather  by  a  sort  of  immediate  feeling, 
than  in  consequence  of  any  intentional  com- 
parison :  And  when  a  particular  combination 
or  succession  of  such  feelings  is  repeatedly  or 
Xrequently  suggested  to  the  memory,  the  rela- 
tive va^ue  of  all  its  parts  is  perceived  with 
l^reat  readiness  and  rajjidity,  and  the  general 
icsult  is  fixed  in  the  mind,  without  our  being 
conscious  of  any  act  of  reflection.  In  this 
"V/ay,  moral  maxims  and  impressions  arise  in 
the  minds  of  all  men,  from  an  instinctive  and 
Jnvoluntary  valuation  of  the  good  and  the  evil 
which  they  have  perceived  to  be  connected 
,  "With  certain  actions  or  habits;  and  those  im- 
pressions may  safely  be  taken  for  the  just  re- 
sult of  that  Valuation,  which  we  may  after- 


wards attempt,  misacceBsfnIly,  tlioogli  vr^b 
great  labour,  to  repeat.  They  may  be  cieri- 
pared,  on  this  view  of  the  matter,  to  tlnua 
acquired  perceptions  of  si^ht  by  which  the  eye 
is  enabled  to  judge  of  distances;  of  the  pro- 
cess of  acquiring  which  we  are  equally  un- 
conscious, and  yet  by  which  it  is  certain  xhsd 
we  are  much  more  safely  and  commodioodj 
guided,  within  the  range  of  otir  ordinary  ooca- 
pations.  than  we  ever  could  be  by  any  fwiual 
scientinc  calculations,  founded  on  the  Caiat- 
ness  of  the  colouring,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
angle  of  vision,  compared  with  the  average 
tangible  bulk  of  the  kmd'of  object  in  question. 

The  comparative  value  of  such  ^M>d  and 
evil,  we  have  already  observed,  can  obviourij 
be  determined  by  Reeling  alone ;  so  that  the 
interference  of  technical  and  elaborate  reason- 
ing, though  it  may  well  be  supposed  to  disturb 
those  perceptions  upon  the  accnracy  of  wliich 
the  determination  must  depend,  cannot  in  any 
Case  be  of  the  smallest  assistance.  Where 
the  preponderance  of  good  or  evil  is  distmctly 
felt  by  all  persons  to  whom  a  certain  combi- 
nation of  feelings  has  been  thus  suggested, 
we  have  all  the  evidence  for  the  reality  of 
this  preponderance  that  the  nature  of  the 
subject  will  admit ;  and  must  try  in  vain  to 
traverse  that  judgrnent,  by  any  subsequent 
exertion  of  a  taculty  that  has  no  rarisdicttoa 
in  the  cause.  The  established  rules  and  im- 
pressions of  morality,  therefore,  we  consider 
as  the  ffrand  recorded  result  of  an  infinite 
multitude  of  experiments  upon  human  feeling 
and  fortune,  under  every  variety  of  circum- 
stances; and  as  affording,  therefore,  by  far 
the  nearest  approximation  to  a  jnst  standard 
of  the  good  and  the  evil  that  human  conduct 
is  concerned  with,  which  the  nature  'of  our 
faculties  will  allow.  In  endeavouring  to  cor- 
rect or  amend  this  general  verdict  of  mankind, 
in  any  particular  instance,  we  not  only  substi- 
tute our  own  individual/eeliuOT  for  tfcit  large 
average  which  is  implied  in  those  moral  im- 
pressions, which  are  universally  prevalent, 
out  obviously  run  the  risk  of  omitting  or  mis- 
taking some  of  the  most  important  elements 
of  the  calculation.  Every  one  at  all  ac- 
customed to  reflect  upon  the  operations  of 
his  mind,  must  be  conscious  how  diflScult  it 
is  to  retrace  exactly  those  trains  of  thought 
which  pass  through  the  understanding  almost 
without  givinff  us  any  intimation  of  tlieir  ex- 
istence, and  how  impossible  it  frequently  is 
to  repeat  any  process  of  thought,  when  we 
purpose  to  make  it  the  subject  of  ooservation. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  our  feelings  are  not 
in  their  natural  state  when  we  would  thus 
make  them  the  objects  of  study  or  analysis; 
and  their  force  and  direction  are  far  better 
estimated,  therefore,  from  the  traces  whidi 
they  leave  in  their  spontaneous  visitationsi 
than  from  any  forced  revocation  of  them  for 
the  purpose  of  being  measured  or  compared. 
When  the  object  itself  is  inaccessible,  it  is 
wisest  to  compute  its  magnitude  from  its 
shadow;  where  the  cause  cannot  be  directly 
examined,  its  qualities  are  most  securely  in- 
ferred from  its  effects. 

One  of  the  most  obvions  cuniequMicMr  of 
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the  general  imprefmom  of  mo- 
mHty,  and  determining  every  indiridiial  (jues- 
tion  Qpon  a  rigorous  estimate  of  the  utility  it 
tn'ght  appear  to  involve,  would  be,  to  give  an 
additional  force  to  the  causes  by  which  our 
judgments  are  most  apt  to  be  perverti^d;  and 
entirely  to  abrogate  the  authority  of  those 
General  rules  by  which  alone  men  are  com- 
monly enabled  to  judge  of  ihe*^  own  conduct 
with  any  tolerable  impartiality.  If  we  were 
to  dismiss  altogether  from  our  consideration 
those  authoritative  maxims,  which  have  been 
sanctioned  by  the  general  approbation  of  man- 
kind, and  to  regulate  our  conduct  entirel)r  by 
a  view  of  the  ^kk!  and  the  evil  that  promises 
to  be  the  consequence  of  every  particular 
action,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  not  only  that 
inclination  might  occasionally  slip  a  false 
wei^t  into  the  scale,  but  that  many  of  the 
most  important  conseonences  of  our  actions 
might  be  overlooked.  Those  actions  are  bad, 
according  to  Mr.  Bentham,  that  produce  more 
evil  than  good :  But  actions  are  performed  by 
individuals ;  and  all  the  good  may  be  to  the 
individual,  and  all  the  evil  to  the  community. 
There  are  innumerable  cases,  in  which  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  commission 
of  a  crime  are  incalculably  greater  (looking 
only  to  this  world)  than  the  evils  to  which  it 
may  expose  the  criminal.  This  holds  in  al- 
most every  instance  where  unlawful  passions 
may  be  gratified  with  very  little  risk  of  de- 
tection. A  mere  calculation  of  utilities  would 
never  prevent  such  actions;  and  the  truth 
undoubtedly  is,  that  the  greater  part  of  men 
are  only  withheld  from  committing  them  by 
those  general  impressions  of  morality,  which 
it  is  the  obiect  of  Mr.  Bentham's  system  to 
supersede.  Even  admitting,  what  might  well 
be  denied,  that,  in  all  cases,  the  utilitj^  of  the 
individual  is  inseparably  connected  with  (hat 
of  society,  it  will  not  be  disputed,  at  least, 
that  this  connection  is  of  a  nature  not  very 
striking  or  obvious,  and  that  it  may  frequently 
be  overlooked  by  an  individual  deliberating 
on  the  consequences  of  his  projected  actions. 
It  is  in  aid  of  this  oversight,  of  this  omission, 
of  this  partiality,  that  we  refer  to  the  Generat 
itdes  ot  morality;  rules,  which  have  been 
suggested  by  a  laiger  observation,  and  a  longer 
experience,  than  any  individual  can  dream  of 
pretending  to.  and  which  have  been  accom- 
modated, by  ttie  joint  action  of  our  sympathit^s 
with  delinauents  and  with  sufferers^  to  the 
actual  condition  of  human  fortitude'  and  in- 
firmity. If  they  be  founded  on  utility,  it  is 
on  an  utility  that  cannot  always  be  discovered ; 
and  that  can  never  be  correctly  estimated,  in 
deliberating  upon  a  jpafticular  measure,  or 
with  a  view  to  a  specific  course  of  conduct ; 
It  is  on  an  utility  (hat  does  not  discover  itself 
till  it  is  accumulated  ;  and  only  becomes  ap- 
parent After  a  laige  collection  of  examjples 
have  been  embodied  in  proof  of  it.  Such 
summaries  of  utility,  such  records  of  uniform 
observation  we  conceive  to  be  the  General 
rules  of  Morality,  by  which,  and  by  which 
alone,  le^slators  or  individuals  can  be  safely 
directed  in  determining  on  the  propriety  of 
any  eoorse  ot  o^odact.    They  are  obieita- 


tions  ^en  in  the  calm,  by  which  we  must 
be  guided  in  the  darkness  and  the  tenor  of 
th^e  tempest ;  they  are  beacons  and  strongholds 
erected  in  the  day  of  peace,  round  \%hich  we 
must  rally,  and  to  which  we  must  betake  our- 
selves, in  the  hour  of  contest  and  alarm. 

For  these  reasons,  and  for  others  wnicii  our 
limits  will  not  now  permit  us  to  hint  at,  we 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  old  established  mo- 
rality of  mankind  ought  upon  no  account  to 
give  place  to  a  bold  and  rigid  investigation 
into  tne  uiiliiy  of  any  particular  act,  or  any 
course  of  action  that  may  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  deliberation ;  and  that  the  safest  and 
the  shortest  way  to  the  good  which  we  all 
desire,  is  the  beaten  hi^way  of  morality, 
which  was  formed  at  first  by  the  experience 
of  good  and  of  evil. 

But  our  objections  do  not  apply  merely  to 
the  foundation  of  Mr.  Bentham's  new  system 
of  morality :  We  think  the  plan  and  execu- 
tion of  the  superstructure  itself  defective  in 
many  particulars.  Even  if  we  could  be  per- 
suaded that  it  would  be  wiser  in  general  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  utility  than  the  impres- 
sions of  moml  duty,  we  should  still  say  that 
the  system  contained  in  these  volumes  does 
not  enable  us  to  adopt  that  substitute :  and 
that  it  really  presents  us  with  no  means  of 
measuring  or  comparing  utilities.  After  p^ 
nismg  M.  Dnmont's  eloquent  observations  oa 
the  incalculable  benefits  which  his  author's 
discoveries  were  to  confer  on  the  science  of 
legislation,  and  on  the  genius  and  goo<l  fortune 
by  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  reduce 
morality  to  the  precision  of  a  science,  by  fix- 
ing a  precise  standard  for  the  good  and  evil 
of  our  lives,  we  proceeded  M^ith  the  perusal 
of  Mr.  Bentham's  endless  tables  and  divisions, 
with  a  mixture  of  impatience,  expectation, 
and  disappointment.  Now  that  we  have  fin- 
ished our  task,  the  latter  sentiment  alone 
remains ;  for  we  perceive  very  clearly  that 
M.  Dumont's  zeal  and  pftrtialitv  have  impoeed 
upon  his  natural  sagaoffy,  and  that  Mr.  Ben- 
tham has  just  left  me  science  of  morality  in 
the  same  imper^tfct  condition  in  which  it  was 
left  by  his  pie<lbcessors.  The  whole  of  Mr. 
Bentham'd  catalogues  and  distinefions  tend 
merely  to  point  out  the  Number  of  the  oanna 
iift<  produce  our  happiness  or  misery,  but  bv 
ho  means  to  ascertain  their  relative  MagHitude 
or  force  ;  and  the  only  efiect  of  their  mtvoduo- 
tion  into  the  science  of  morality  seems  to  be. 
to  embarrass  a  popular  subject  with  a  technical 
nomenclature,  and  to  perplex  iamiliar  tmtha 
with  an  unnecessary  intricacy  of  arrangdment. 

Of  the  justice  of  this  remark  any  one  maf 
satisfy  himself^  by  turning  back  to  the  tables 
and  classifications  which  we  have  exhibited 
in  the  former  part  of  this  atialyais,  atid  tiying 
if  he  can  find  there  any  rales  for  estimatkig 
the  comparative  vdue  m  pieasares  and  pain% 
that  are  not  perfectly  familiar  to  the  most  vn- 
iiistructed  of  the  species.  In  the  taUe  of 
simple  pleasures,  for  instance,  what  satitofae- 
tion  can  it  afibrd  to  find  the  pleasnteof  riehea 
set  dotm  as  a  distinct  genus  trom  the  pleasuia 
of  power,  and  the  pleasure  of  thp  aenseai 
ulilefis  6oma Boala were  tonexed  iff  vikkhlH 
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xeapecti?e  Tslue  of  &ese  aeyeral  plcaAices 
mi^  Jbe  ascertained  ?  If  a  man  is  balancing 
between  the  pain  of  privation  and  the  pain 
of  shamej  how  is  he  relieved  by  merely  nnd- 
ing  these  arran^d  under  separate  titles  ?  or^ 
in  either  case,  will  it  give  him  any  informa- 
iiioni  to  be  told  that  the  value  of  a  pain  or 
pleasure  depends  upon  its  intensity,  its  dura- 
tion, or  its  certainty  1  If  a  legislator  is  desi- 
rous to  learn  what  degree  of  punishment  is 
•uitable  to  a  particular  offence,  will  he  be 
greatly  edified  to  read  that  the  same  punish- 
ment may  be  more  or  leas  severe  according 
to  the  temperameDt,  the  intelligence,  the 
jank,  or  the  fortune  of  the  delinquent ;  and 
that  the  circumstances  that  influence  senai- 
V^ity,  though  commonly  reckoned  to  be  only 
nine,  may  jairly  be  set  down  at  fifteen  1  Is 
(here  any  thing,  in  short,  in  this  whole  book, 
that  realises  the  triumphant  Introduction  ot 
the  editor,  or  that  can  enable  us  in  any  one 
instance  to  decide  upon  the  relative  magnitude 
of  an  evil,  otherwise  than  b]r  a  reference  to 
the  common  feelings  of  nuuikind  ?  It  is  true, 
tpe  are  perfectly  persuaded,  that  by  the  help 
of  these  feelings,  we  can  fcMm  a  pretty  correct 
^dgmeot  in  most  cases  that  occur;  but  Mr. 
Bentham  is  not  persuaded  of  thia;  and  insists 
upon  our  renouncing  all  faith  in  so  incorrect 
A  standard,  while  he  yramiae^  to  furnish  us 
.with  another  that  is  liable  to  no  sort  of  inac- 
4$ufacy.  This  pfomise  we  do  not  think  he  has 
in  any  degree  fulfilled ;  because  he  has  given 
us  no  rule  by  which  the  intensity  of  any  |)ain 
or  pleasure  can  be  deteimined ;  and  fumish- 
ad  us  with  no  instrument  by  which  we  may 
lake  the  altitude  of  enjoyment,  or  fathom  the 
:deptbs  of  pain.  It  is  no  apdo^  for  having 
made  this  promise,  that  its  fulfilment  was 
,evidentlv  impossible. 

la  mumplying  these  distinctions  and  divi- 
•juofis  which  form  the  basis  of  his  system,  Mr. 
jBentham  appears  to  us  to  bear  less  resem- 
Jila&ce  to  a  philosopher  of  the  present  times, 
4ha&  to  one  of  the  old  scholastic  doctors,  who 
jHibstituted  classification  fior  reasoning,  and 
looked  upon  the  ten  catego«ies  as  the  most 
.«Befid  of  all  haman  inventions.  Their  dis- 
tinetions  were  ffenenJIy  real,  as  \^U  as  bis, 
«nd  cooki  not  have  been  made  with»i^t  the 
misapplication  of  much  labour  and  ingenu^ : 
But  it  is  now  generalljr  admitted  that  they  ar^ 
-«f  no  use  whatever,  either  lor  the  promotion 
,Qf  tniih,  or  the  detection  of  error;  and  that 
they  only  serve  to  point  out  difierenees  that 
;«BmLOt  be  overlooked,  or  need  not  be  remem- 
-bered.  There  are  many  differences  and  many 
|»fnta  of  MAemblaaoe  in  all  actions,  and  in 
sD  sabstaaoes,  that  are  absolutely  iodiffeient 
m  any  serioas  reasoning  that  may  be  entered 
into  with reaud  to  them;  and  thou^  much 
iadaatry  and  much  acuteness  maybe  dismay- 
ed in  filndiBg  ^em  out,  the  dmcovery  is  just 
•aa  unprofitable  to  ecienoe.  as  the  enumeralioii 
mi  the  adverbs  m  the  creed,  or  the  dissyllables 
-hi  the  deoalogiie,  would  be  to  ^oloey.  The 
"greater  nmnher  of  Mr.  Bentham's  dbSnctions, 
£*owever,  are  liable  to  objection,  beoanse  they 
-etate,  under  an  intricate  and  technical  ttrrango- 
mm^AomikiAmmai  ftimiimitanan»  «e^  l£at 


ai8  necessarily  familiar  to  all  mandkind,  aud 
cannot  jpossibly  be  foi;g^ten  ou  any  occasion 
where  it  is  of  importance  to  reiaember  them 
If  bad  laws  have  Deen  enacted,  it  certaiidy  is 
not  from  having  forgotten  that  the  flood  of 
society  is  the  ultimate  object  of  all  law,  or 
that  It  is  absurd  to  repress  one  evil  by  ths 
creatiooL  of  a  greater.  Legislators  have  oAen 
bewildered  themselves  in  me  choice  of  means; 
but  they  have  rioter  so  grossly  mistaken  the 
ends  of  their  institution^  as  to  need  to  be  re- 
minded of  these  odvious  and  elementary 
truths. 

If  there  be  9ny  part  of  Mr.  Bentham's  daa- 
sification  that  might  be  supposed  to  asvst  us  ^ 
in  appreciating  the  comparative  valae  of 
pleasures  and  pains,  it  must  certaiidy  be  his 
enumeration  of  the  circumstances  that  affect 
the  sensibility  of  individuals.  Even  if  this 
table  were  to  fulfil  all  that  it  promises,  how- 
ever, it  would  still  leave  the  system  funda- 
mentally deficient,  as  it  does  not  enable  us  to 
compare  the  relative  amount  of  any  two  plea- 
sures or  pains,  to  individuals  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. In  its  particular  application^ 
however,  it  is  truly  no  less  defective;  for 
though  we  are  told  that  temoerameat,  intelli- 
gence, &c.  should  vary  the  degree  of  punish- 
ment or  reward,  we  are  not  told  to  what  exteiu, 
or  in  what  proportions,  it  should  be  varied  by 
these  circumstances.  Till  this  be  done,  how- 
ever, it  is  evident  that  the  elements  of  Mr. 
Bentham's  noboral  arithmetic  have  no  determi- 
nate value;  and  that  it  would  be  perfectly 
impossible  to  work  any  practical  problem  in 
legislation  by  the  help  of  them.  It  is  ecarcelj 
necessary  to  add,  that  even  if  this  were  ac- 
complished, and  the  co^isance  of  all  these 
particulars  distinctly  enjoined  by  the  law,  the 
only  effect  would  be,  to  introduce  a  puerile 
and  fantastic  complexity  into  our  systems  of 
jurisprudence,  and  to  encumber  judicial  pro- 
cedure with  a  muhitude  of  frivolous  or  im- 
practicable observances.  The  circumstances 
in  consideration  of  which  Mr.  Bentham  woula 
have  the  laws  vary  the  punishment,  are  ao 
numerous  and  so  indefinite,  that  it  would  re- 

auire  a  vast  deal  more  labour  to  ascertain 
tieir  existence  in  any  particular  case,  than  to 
establish  the  princi^  ofience.  The  first  ia 
Temperament :  and  in  a  ^»se  of  floggiog,  we 
suppose  Mr.  Bentham  would  remit  a  few 
hashes  to  a  sanguine  and  irritable  deliiMjuenty 
ati(l  lay  a  few  additioiml  stripes  on  a  phleg- 
matic Or  pituitous  one.  But  now  is  the  teia- 
perament  lo  be  given  in  evidence  1  or  are  the 
judges  to  aggrayate  or  alleviate  a  punishment 
upon  a  mere  inspection  of  the  prisoner's  coca* 
plexion.  Another  eircumstanee  that  should 
affect  the  pain,  is  the  offender's  firmoe«s  of 
mmd ;  and  another  his  strettMh  of  understand- 
ing. How  is  a  court  to  take  eognisanee  of 
these  qualities?  or  in  what  degree. ate  they  to 
affect  their  proceedii^s  I  If  we  are  lo  arknit 
such  oonsidlerationA  into  our  law  at  all,  they 
ought  to  be  carried  a  great  deal  farther  than 
Mr.  Bentham  has  indicated ;  and  it  ^uld  be 
expressed  in  the  statutes,  what  alleviation  of 
punishment  should  be  awarded  to  a  oulplfit 
n  afifiOQftl  of  JU»  wile'a  piegoaiM^  »r  tbi 
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€oloar  of  his  cfaildren'Q  hair.  We  bannot  help 
thinking  that  thenndistingoiBhiaggroeeDeie  d 
our  actoal  practice  is  better  than  such  foppery. 
We  fix  a  punishment  which  is  oalcttkitea  for 
the  common,  average  condition  of  those  to 
Mrhom  it  is  to  be  applied ;  and,  in  shnost  ail 
cases,  we  leave  with  the  judge  a  discretionary 
power  of  accommodating  it  to  any  peculiarities 
that  may  seem  to  require  an  exception.  After 
all,  this  IS  the  most  plausible  part  of  Mr.  Ben- 
tham's  arrangements. 

In  what  he  has  said  of  the  false  notions 
which  legislators  have  fre^aently  followed  in 
preference  to  the  polar  l^t  of  utility,  we 
think  we  discover  a  good  deal  of  inaccuracy, 
and  some  little  want  of  candour.  Mr.  Ben- 
tham  must  certainly  be  conscious  that  no  one 
ever  pretended  that  the  mere  antiquity  of  a 
law  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  retaining  it,  in 
^ite  of  its  evident  inutility :  But  when  the 
utility  of  parting  with  it  is  doubtful,  its  an- 
tiquity may  fairly  be  urged  as  affording  a  pre- 
sumption m  its  favour^  and  as  a  reason  for 
being  cautious  at  least  in  the  removal  of  what 
must  be  incorporated  with  so  many  other  in- 
stitutions. We  plead  the  antiquity  of  our 
Constitution  as  an  additional  reason  for  not 
yielding  it  up  to  innovators :  but  nobody  ever 
thought,  we  believe,  of  advancing  this  j^ea  in 
support  of  the  statutes  against  Witchoraft.  In 
the  same  way,  we  thinx,  there  is  more  wit 
than  reason  in  ascribing  the  errors  of  many 
legislators  to  their  being  misled  by  a  metaphor. 
The  metaphor,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  has 
generally  arisen  from  the  prmcii^le  or  piactice 
to  which  Mr.  Bentham  would  give  enect  in- 
dependent o(  it.  The  law  of  England  respects 
the  sanctity  of  a  free  citizen's  dwelling  so 
much,  as  to  yield  it  mme  privilege :  and  tkert' 
fore  an  Englishman's  house  is  called  his  Ctstle. 
The  piety  or  superstition  of  some  nations  has 
determined  that  a  criminal  cannot  be  arrested 
in  a  place  of  worship.  This  is  the  whole  feet : 
the  nsage  is  neither  explained  nor  oonvicted 
of  absurdity,  by  saying  that  such  pec^le  call 
a  church  the  House  of  God.  If  it  were  the 
house  of  God,  does  Mr.  Bentham  conceive 
that  it  oi^U  to  be  a  sanctuary  for  criminals? 
In  what  is  said  of  the  Fictions  of  law,  Hiere 
is  much  of  the  same  misapprehension.  Men 
neither  are,  nor  ever  were,  misguided  by 
ihese  fictions;  but  the  fictions  are  merely  cer- 
tain quaint  and  striking  methods  of  exprrssing 
a  rule  that  has  been  adopted  in  an  apprehen- 
sion of  its  utility.  To  deter  men  from  com- 
mitting treason,  their  offspring  is  associated 
to  a  certain  extent  in  their  panishment.  The 
motive  and  object  of  this  law  is  plain  enough ; 
and  calling  the  effect  "Cormption  of  blood," 
will  neither  a^tfirravate  nor  hide  its  injustice. 
Witen  it  is  said  that  the  heir  is  the  same  per- 
son with  the  deceased,  it  is  but  a  pithy  way 
of  intimating  that  he  is  bound  in  all  the  obli- 
gations, and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  his 
predecessor.  That  the  King  never  dies,  is 
only  another  phrase  for  expressing  that  the 
office  is  never  vacant ;  and  that  he  is  every 
where,  is  true,  if  it  be  lawful  to  sbj  thict  a 
person  can  act  by  deputy,  in  aB  ifapseob- 
senratiooi^  and  ia  many  ^bat  aie  aoattSRd 


thsongh  the  mbsequent  pait  of  his  book,  Mr. 
Bentham  seems  to  forget  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  common  sense  in  the  world ;  and  to 
take  it  for  granted,  that  if  there  be  an  opening 
in  the  letter  of  the  hi  w  for  iaify.  misapprphe» 
sion,  or  abase,  its  ministers  will  eagerly  take 
advanta^  of  it,  and  throw  the  whole  frame  of 
society  rato  disorder  and  wretchedness,  it 
very  slight  observation  of  the  actual  busines*  ' 
of  life  might  have  taught  him,  that  expediency 
may,  for  the  most  part,  be  readily  and  cer* 
tainly  discovered  by  those  who  are  interested 
in  finding  it ;  and  that  in  a  certain  stage  o# 
civilimtion  there  is  generated  such  a  quantity 
of  intelligence  and  good  sense,  as  to  disanm 
absurd  institutions  of  their  power  to  do  mis- 
chief, and  to  administer  defective  laws  into  a 
system  of  practical  equity.  This  inde^  is 
the  grand  corrective  which  remedies  aU  the 
errors  of  le^sktors,  and  retrenches  all  that  is 
pernicious  m  prejudice.  It  makes  us  inde* 
pendent  of  tecimical  systems,  and  indifferent 
to  speculative  irregulanties ;  and  he  who  oouid 
increase  its  quantity,  or  confirm  its  power.  * 
would  do  more  service  to  mankind  tban  all 
the  phikieophers  that  ever  speculated  on  tiie 
means  of  their  teformatioa. 

In  liie  following  chapter  we  meet  with  a 
perplexity  which,  though  very  incenious^ ' 
prooucevi  appears  to  us  to  be  wholly  gmtui- 
tonSi  Mr.  Bentham  for  a  long  time  can  sea 
no  distinction  between  Civil  and  Criminal 
jurisprudence ;  and  insists  upon  it,  that  rigkU 
and  crimes  necessarily  and  virtually  imply 
each  other.  If  I  have  a  right  to  get  yeui ' 
horse,  it  is  only  because  it  would  be  a  crhne 
for  you  to  keep  him  from  me ;  and  if  it  be  a 
crime  for  me  to  take  your  horse,  it  is  onlybe- 
canse  you  have  a  right  to  ke^  him.  Thie 
we  think  is  very  pretty  reasoning:  But  tfa0 
distinction  between  the'dvil  and  &e  criminal 
law  is  not  the  less  substantial  and  apparent. 
The  civil  law  is  that  which  directs  and  en^' 
joins — thecriminal  law  is  that  which  FunisbsB. 
This  is  enough  for  the  leffislator ;  and  for  those 
who  are  to  obey  him.  ft  is  a  curious  inquiry, 
no  doubt,  how  far  all  rights  nuiy  be  considered 
as  the  counterpart  of  crimes;  and  whether 
every  regulation  of  the  civil  code  neoessarily 
implies  a  delict  m  the  event  of  its  violation. 
On  this  head  there  is  room  for  a  good  deal  of 
speculation ;  but  in  our  opinion  Mr.  Benihai» 
poshes  the  principle  much  too  far.  There 
seems  to  be  nothins  gained,  for  instance, 
either  in  the  way  of  clearness  or  consistency, 
by  arranging  under  the  head  of  criminal  law, 
those  cases  of  refusal  to  fulfil  contracts,  or  to 
perform  obligations,  for  M'hich  no  other  pun* 
ishment  is  or  ought  to  be  provided,  but  a  com- 
pDdflory  fulfilmrat  or  penbnnance.  This  % 
merely  following  out  the  injunctioti  of  fhe 
civil  cede,  and  eanoot,  either  in  law  or  in  le^ic, 
be  correctly  regarded  as  a  panishaneDt.  Tlie 
proper  practical  test  of  a  cnme,  is  where,  over 
and  above  the  restitution  of  the  violated  nght 
(where  that  iS  possible),  the  violator  is  m^ 
jeeled  to  a  direct  pain,  in  order  to  «ieter  kmm 
the  repelitieo  of  sueh  offences. 

In  passing  to  the  code  of  crimiatl  kw,  Bit« 
Bealmm  doeanet^foi^et  the  naoflSMift?  of  chMH 
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ifTing  and  diriding.  D^ietS)  aecofding  to 
hua,  are  either.  1.  Private,  or  against  one  or 
a  few  individoalS;  2.  Reflective,  or  against  the 
d^inqvent  himself;  3.  SemipnbliC;  or  against 
some  particular  class  or  description  of  per- 
aons;  and,  finally,  Public,  or  against  the  whole 
community.  Private  deliots^  again,  rekle 
either  to  the  person,  the  property,  the  repu- 
tation or  the  condition:  and  they  are  distrib- 
'  uted  into  complex  anci  simple,  principal  and 
acoessor;^,  positive  and  negative,  &c.  &o.  The 
chief  evil  of  a  crime  is  the  alarm  which  it 
excites  in  the  community;  and  the  degree  of 
this  alarm,  Mr.  Benthain  assumes,  depends 
upon  eight  circumstances,  the  particular  situa- 
tion of  the  delinquent,  his  motives,  his  noto- 
riety, his  character,  the  difficulties  or  facilities 
of  the  attempt,  &c.  But  here  again,  we  see 
no  sense  in  the  enumeration ;  tne  pkin  fact 
being,  that  the  alarm  is  increased  by  every 
thing  which  renders  it  probable  that  such  acts 
may  be  fre<}uently  repeated.  In  one  case,  and 
one  of  considerable  atiocit  v,  there  is  no  alarm 
at  all ;  because  the  only  oeinga  who  can  be 
affected  by  it,  are  incapable  of  fear  or  suspi- 
cion— ^this  is  the  case  of  infanticide :  and  Mr. 
Bentham  ingeniously  observes,  that  it  is  pro- 
bfibly  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  the 
laws  of  many  nations  have  been  so  extremely 
indifferent  on  that  subject.  In  modem  Eu- 
rope, however,  he  conceives  that  they  are 
btebarouaJY  severe.  In  the  case  of  certain 
Climes  against  the  community,  such  as  mis- 
government  of  all  kinds,  the  danger  again  is 
always  infinitely  greater  than  the  alarm. 

The  remedies  which  law  has  provided 
against  the  mischief  of  crimes,  Mr.  Bentham 
says,  are  of  four  orders ;  preventive — ^repres- 
sive—compensatory — or  simply  penal.  Upon 
the  subject  of  compensation  or  satisfaction, 
Mr.  Bentham  is  most  copious  and  most  origi- 
nal; and  under  the  title  of  satisfaction  in 
honour,  he  presents  us  with  a  very  calm, 
aoute,  and  judicious  inquiry  into  the  effects 
of  duelling^  which  he  represents  as  the  only 
remed)r  which  the  impolicy  or  impotence  of 
onr  legislators  has  left  for  such  offences.  We 
do  not  think,  however,  that  the  same  good 
sense  prevails  in  what  he  subjoins,  as  to  the 
Uieana  that  might  be  employed  to  punish  in- 
saJti  and  attacks  upon  the  honour  of  individu- 
ais.  According  to  tne  enormity  of  the  offence^ 


he  is  for  making  the  deHnqiient  pronoMne^  A 
discourse  of  hnmiliation,  either  standioDg,  or  on 
his  kneeS)  before  the  offended  party,  and 
ck>thed  in  emblematical  robe&  with  a  masV 
of  a  charaeteristic  nature  on  nis  head^  &x 
There  possibly  may  be  countries  where  sucl 
contrivances  might  answer;  but  with  a% 
they  would  not  only  be  ineffectual,  but  ridic- 
ulous. 

In  the  choice  of  punishments,  Mr.  Bentham 
wishes  legislators  to  recollect,  that  puni&b- 
raent  is  itself  an  evil ;  and  that  it  consists  of 
five  parts ; — the  evil  of  restraint — ^the  evil  of 
suffering — ^the  evil  of  apprehension — the  evil 
of  groundless  persecution — and  the  evils  that 
extend  to  the  mnocent  connections  of  the  de- 
linquent. For  these  reasons,  he  isanxious  that 
no  punishment  should  be  inflicted  without  a 
real  cause,  or  without  being  likely  to  influence 
the  will;  or  where  other  remedies  might 
have  been  employed ;  or  in  cases  where  the 
crime  produces  less  evil  than  the  punishment. 
These  admonitions  are  all  reiy  proper,  and, 
we  dare  say,  sincere;  but  we  cannot  thinlc 
that  they  are  in  any  way  recommended  bj 
their  novelty. 

In  the  section  upon  the  indirect  ineans  of 
preventing  crimes,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
genius  and  strong  reasoning;  though  there 
are  many  things  set  down  in  too  rash  and  per- 
emptory a  manner,  and  some  that  are  sup- 
ported with  a  degree  of  flippancy  not  very 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  The  hye  main  sources 
of  offence  he  thinks  are,  want  of  occupation, 
the  angry  passions,  the  passion  of  the  sexes^ 
the  love  ot  intoxication,  and  the  love  of  gain. 
As  society  advances,  all  these  lose  a  good 
deal  of  their  mischievous  tendency,  excepting 
the  last ;  against  which,  of  course,  the  legisla- 
ture should  be  more  vigilant  than  ever.  Li 
the  p^radual  predominance  of  the  avaricious 
passions  over  all  the  rest,  however,  Mr.  Ben- 
tham sees  many  topics  of  consolation;  and 
concludes  this  part  of  his  work  with  declar- 
ing, that  it  should  be  the  creat  object  of  the 
criminal  la.w  to  reduce  idl  offences  to  that 
species  which  can  be  completely  atcHicd  for 
and  repaired  bjr  payment  of  a  sura  of  money. 
It  is  a  part  of  his  system,  which  we  have  for- 
gotten to  mention,  that  persons  so  injured 
should  in  all  cases  be  entitled  to  reparation 
out  of  the  public  purse. 


(ianaara,  1804-) 

.4€caunt  of  the  lift  and  Writings  of  Thomas  Reidj  D.  D.  F.  R,  fir.,  Edinburdij  late  Professor  of 
Morel  Philosophy  m  the  University  of  Glasgow.  By  Duoai,d  Stewart,  F.  K.  S.  Edinbnigh : 
Read  at  different  Meetings  of  the  Hoyal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  8vo.  pp.  225.  Edinburah 
and  London:  1803.  ^  b  rr  e 


Althovoh  it  is  impossible  to  entertain 
greater  respect  for  any  names  than  we  do  for 
&nse  that  are  united  m  the  title  of  this  work, 
vr^  vans*  be  permitted  to  say,  that  there  are 
many  things  with  which  we  cannot  agree, 
bath  in  the  system  of  Dr.  fieid,  and  in  Mr. 


Stewart's  elucidation  and  defence  of  it.  That 
elucidation  begins,  indeed,  with  a  remark, 
which  we  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  contro- 
vert; that  the  distinguishing  feature  of  Dr. 
Reid's  philosophy  is  the  systematical  steadi- 
ness with  which  ae  has  adhered  to  the  coarse 
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of  correct  obserrjition,  and  tba  admirable  self- 
r^mmand  by  which  he  has  confined  himself 
to'  the  clear  statement  of  the  facts  he  has  col- 
lected: But  then  Mr.  Stewart  immediately 
follows  up  this  observation  with  a  warm  en* 
comium  on  the  inductive  philosophy  of  Lord 
Bacon,  and  a  copious  and  eloquent  exposition 
of  the  vast  advantage  that  may  be  expected 
from  applying  to  the  science  of  Mind  those 
sound  rales  of  experimental  philosophy  that 
have  undoubtedly  guided  us  to  all  the  splen- 
did improvements  m  modern  physics.  From 
the  time  indeed  that  Mr.  Hume  published  his 
treatise  of  human  nature,  down  to  the  latest 
speculations  of  Condorcet  and  Mr.  Stewart 
himself,  we  have  observed  this  to  be  a  favour- 
ite topic  with  all  metaphysical  writers;  and 
that  tnose  who  have  dinered  in  almost  every 
thing  else,  have  a^eed  in  nDiagnifylng  the  im- 
portance of  such  mquiries,  and  in  predicting 
the  approach  of  some  striking  improvement  in 
the  manner  of  conducting  them. 

Now,  in  these  speculations  we  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  those  philosophers  have  been 
misled  in  a  considerable  degree  by  a  false 
analogy ;  and  that  their  zeal  for  the  promotion 
of  their  favourite  studies  has  led  them  to  form 
expectations  somewhat  sanguine  and  extrava- 
gant, both  as  to  their  substantial  utility  and 
as  to  the  possibility  of  their  ultimate  improve- 
ment. In  reality,  it  does  not  appear  to  us 
that  any  great  advancement  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  operations  of  mind  is  to  be  expected 
from  any  improvement  in  the  plan  of  investi- 
gation ;  or  that  the  condition  of  mankind  is 
likely  to  derive  any  great  benefit  from  the 
cultivation  of  this  interesting  but  abstracted 
study. 

Inductive  philosophy,  or  that  which  pro- 
ceeds upon  tae  careful  observation  of  facts^ 
may  be  applied  to  two  dilTerent  classes  of 
phenomena.  The  first  are  those  that  can  be 
made  the  subject  of  proper  Experiment: 
where  the  substances  are  actually  in  our 
povt^er,  and  the  judgment  and  artidce  of  the 
mquirer  can  be  effectually  employed  to  ar- 
range and  combine  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
disclose  their  most  hidden  properties  and  re- 
lations. The  other  class  of  pnenomena  are 
those  that  occur  in  substances  that  are  placed 
altogether  beyond  our  reach;  the  order  and 
succession  of  which  we  are  generally  unable 
to  control ;  and  as  to  which  we  can  do  little 
more  than  collect  and  record  the  laws  by 
which  they  appear  to  be  governed.  Those 
substances  are  not  the  subject  of  Experiment, 
but  of  Observation ;  and  the  knowledge  we 
may  obtain,  by  carefully  watching  their  varia- 
tions, is  of  a  kind  that  does  not  directly  in- 
crease the  power  which  we  might  otherwise 
have  had  over  them.  It  seems  evident,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  principally  in  the  former  of 
these  departments,  or  the'  strict  experimmtcH 
philosophy^  that  those  splendid  improvements 
have  been  made,  which  have  erected  so  vast 
a  trophy  to  the  prospective  genius  of  Bacon. 
The  astronomy  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  no  ex- 
ception to  this  general  remark :  All  that  mere 
Ohservotion  could  do  to  determine  the  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodice^  had  been  ac- 


oomplMih^  by  the  Btar-gaiers  who  preeeded 
him ;  and'  the  law  of  grayitation,  which  he* 
afterwards  applied  to  the  planetarv  systenif 
was  first  calculated  and  ascertained  by  expert' 
ments  performed  upon  substances  which  were 
entirely  at  his  disposal.  \ 

It  will  scarcely  be  denied,  either,  that  it  is 
almost  exclusively  to  this  department  of  pro- 
per Experiment,  that  Lord  Bacx>n  has  directed 
the  attention  oi   his  followers.     His  funda- . 
mental  maxim  is,  that  knowledge  is  power; 
and  the  great  problem  which  he  constantly  < 
aims  at  resolving  is,  in  what  manner  the  na- 
ture of  anv  substance  or  quality  may,  by  ex- . 
periment,  he  so  detected  and  ascertained  as 
to  enable  us  to  manage  it  at  our  pleasure, : 
The  greater  part  of  the  Novum  Oreanum  ac- 
cordingly is  taken  up  with  rules  ana  examples . 
for  contriving  and  conducting  experiments;, 
and  the  chief  advantage  which  he  seems  to 
have  expected  from  the  progress  of  those  in-j 
quiries,  appears  to  be  centered  in  the  enlai^ 
ment  of  man's  dominion  over  the  material] 
universe  which  he  inhabits.    To  the  mere 
Observer,  therefore,  his  laws  of  philosophising^ 
except  where  they  are  prohibitory  law&  have , 
but  little  application ;  and  to  such  an  inquiner^. 
the  rewards  oi  his  philosophy  scarcely  appear , 
to  have  been  promised.    It  is  evident  indeed  . 
that  no  direct  utility  can  result  from  the  most : 
accurate  observation  of  occurrences  which  we  . 
cannot  control ;  and  that  for  the  uses  to  which  . 
such  observations  may  afterwards  be  turned| ; 
we  are  indebted  not  so  much  to  the  observer,  . 
as  to  the  person  who  discovered  the  app]ica-.> 
tion.    It  also  appears  to  be  pretty  evident  • 
that  in  the  art  of  observation  itseli,  no  very 
great  or  fundamental  improvement  can  be 
expected.   Vigilance  and  attention  are  all  that 
can  ever  be  required  in  an  observer;   and 
though  a  talent  for  methodical  arrangement 
may  facilitate  to  others  the  study  of  the  facts 
that  have  been  collected,  it  does  not  appear 
how  our  actual  knowledge  of  those  facts  can  . 
be  increased  by  any  new  method  of  describing 
them.    Facts  that  we  are  unable  to  modify  or. 
direct,  in  short,  can  only  be  the  objects  of  ob- 
servation: and  observation  can  only  inform 
us  that  tney  exist,  and  that  their  succession  . 
appears  to  be  governed  by  certain  general 
laws. 

In  the  proper  Experimental  philosophy, 
every  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  an  increase 
of  power  j  because  the  knowledge  is  neces-  , 
saruy  derived  from  some  intentional  disposi- 
tion of  materials  which  we  may  always  com« 
mand  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  philoso- 
phy of  observation,  it  is  merely  a  gratification 
of  our  curiosity.  By  experiment,  too.  we  , 
generally  acquire  a  pretty  correct  knowledge 
of  the  causes  of  the  phenomena  we  produce ; 
as  we  ourselves  have  distributed  and  arranged 
the  circumstances  upon  which  they  depend ; 
while,  in  matters  ot  mere  observation,  the 
assignment  of  causes  must  always  be  in  a 
good  degree  conjectural,  inasmuch  as  we  have 
no  means  of  separating  the  preceding  pheno- 
mena, or  deciding  otherwise  than  by  analogy, 
to  which  of  them  the  succeeding  event  is  to 
be  attributed.  , 
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!loi«r,  it  appears  lo  «9  to  be  pretty  erident 
ttat  ibo  phenomena  of  the  Kttmsn  Miml  are 
aimoet  all  of  the  latter  descriptioii.  We  feel, 
and  pereeive,  anH  remember,  without  an^ 
porpcse  or  contrivanee  of  ourSi  and  faaye  eri- 
aently  no  power  over  the  mechaniem  by  which 
those  functions  are  performed.  We  may  ob- 
eenre  ami  distinguish  those  operations  of 
mind,  indeed,  with  more  or  less  attention  or 
exactness;  but  we  eannot  subject  them  to 
edcperiment,  or  alter  their  nature  by  any  pnK 
otss  of  investl^tion.  We  cannot  decompose 
our  perceptions  in  a  crucible,  nor  divide  our 
sensations  with  a  prism ;  nor  can  we,  by  art 
and  contrivance,  produce  any  combination  of 
thoughts  or  emotions,  bcMdes  those  with  which 
aJI  men  have  been  provided  by  nature.  No 
metaphysician  expects  by  analysis  to  discover 
a  new  power,  or  to  excite  a  new  sensation  in 
the  mind,  as  a  chemist  discoFcrs  a  new  earth 
or  a  new  metal  ]  nor  can  he  hope,  by  any 
proeess  of  synthesis,  to  exhibit  a  mental  com- 
bination dinerent  from  any  that  nature  has 
ptoduced  in  the  minds  of  other  persons.  The 
seience  of  metaphysics,  therefore,  depends 
Upon  observation,  and  not  uj^n  experiment : 
And  all  reasonings  upon  mind  proceed  ao- 
oerding]]^  upon  a  reference  to  that  geneml 
observation  which  all  men  are  supposed  to 
have  made,  and  not  to  any  particular  experi- 
xdents,  which  are  known  only  to  the  inventor. 
—The  province  of  philosophy  in  this  depart- 
ment, therefore,  is  tne  province  of  observation 
•nly;  and  inlhis  department  the  greater  part 
of  that  code  of  laws  which  Bacon  has  pro- 
vided for  the  regulation  of  experimental  in- 
d action  is  plainly  without  authority.  In  meta- 
physics, certainly,  knowledge  is  not  power; 
and  instead  of  producing  new  phenomena  to 
ehicidate  the  old^  by  weTl-contnved  and  well- 
conducted  experiments,  the  most  diligent  in- 
atlirer  can  do  no  more  than  registerand  armngc 
tne  appearances,  which  he  can  neither  account 
for  nor  control. 

But  though  our  power  can  in  no  case  be 
directly  increased  by  the  most  vimlant  and 
correct  observation  alone,  our  knowvsdge  may 
often  be  very  greatly  extended  by  it.  In  the 
science  of  mind,  however,  we  are  inclined  to 
suspect  that  this  is  not  the  case.  From  the 
very  nature  of  the  subject,  it  seems  necessa- 
rily to  follow,  that  all  men  must  be  practically 
familiar  with  all  the  functions  and  Qualities 
of  their  minds ;  and  with  almost  all  tne  laws 
by  which  they  appear  to  be  governed.  Every 
one  knows  exactly  what  it  is  to  perceive  and 
tc  feel,  to  remember,  imagine,  and  believe ; 
and  though  he  may  not  always  apply  the 
words  that  denote  these  operations  with  per- 
fect propriety,  it  is  not  possible  to  suppose  that 
aiiy  one  is  ignorant  of  the  things.  Even  those 
laws  of  thought,  or  connections  of  mental 
operation,  that  are  not  so  commonly  stated  in 
word.s,  appear  to  be  universally  known ;  and 
ai%  found  to  reflate  the  practice  of  those 
who  never  thou^t  of  enouncing  them  in  pre- 
cise or  abstract  propositions.  A  man  who 
uever  heard  it  asserted  that  memory  depends 
upon  attention,  yet  attends  with  uncommon 
care  to  any  thii^  that  he  wishes  to  remember ; 


and  aceouttts  for  his  foigetfuhieflS)  by  nekaom 
lodging  that  he  had  paid  no  attention.     ▲ 
^room,  who  never  heani  of  the  associatioii  of 
ideas,  feeds  the  young  war-horae  to  the  sound 
of  a  drum;  ana  the  unphilosophical  artistn 
who  tame  elephants  and  train  dancing  dog:^ 
proceed  upon  the  same  obvious  and  admitteo 
principte.  The  truth  is,  tluit  as  we  only  know 
the  existence  of  mind  by  the  exercise  of  its 
functions  according  to  certain  laws,  it  is  im- 
possible that  any  one  should  ever  discover  or  * 
bring  to  light  any  functions  or  any  laws  of 
which  men  would  admit  the  existence,  unless 
they  were  previously  convinced  of  their  oper- 
ation on  themselves.    A  philosopher  may  be 
the  first  to  state  these  laws,  and  to  describe 
their  operation  distinctly  in  words  -  but  men 
must  be  already  familiarly  acquainted  with 
them  in  reality,  before  they  can  assent  to  the 
justice  of  his  aescriptions. 

For  these  reasons,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  labours  of  tne  metaphysician,  instead 
of  being  assimilated  to  those  of  the  chemist 
or  experimental  philosopher,  might,  with  less 
impropriety,  be  compared  to  those  ot  the  gram- 
marian Who  arranges  into  technical  order  the 
words  of  a  language  which  is  spoken  famil* 
iarly  by  all  his  readers ;  or  of  the  artist  who  ex- 
hibits to  them  a  correct  map  of  a  district  with 
every  part  of  which  they  were  previously 
acquainted.  We  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  our  own  minds  without  study  or  exertion, 
just  as  we  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  our 
native  lan^age  or  our  native  parish;  yet  we 
cannot,  without  much  study  and  refiectioo. 
compose  a  grammar  of  the  one,  or  a  map  or 
the  other.  To  arrange  in  correct  order  all  the 
particulars  of  our  practical  knowledge,  and  to 
set  down,  without  omission  and  without  dis* 
tortion,  every  thing  that  we  actually  know 
upon  a  subject,  requires  a  power  of  abstract 
tion,  recollection,  and  disposition,  that  falls  to 
the  lot  of  but  few.  fn  the  science  of  mindL 
perhaps,  more  of  those  (qualities  are  required 
than  in  any  other ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true 
of  this,  than  of  all  the  rest,  that  the  materials 
of  the  description  must  suways  be  derived 
from  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  sub* 
ject — that  nothing  can  be  set  down  technicsdly 
that  was  not  practicaUy  known — and  that  no 
substantial  addition  is  made  to  our  knowledge 
by  a  scientific  distribution  of  its  particulars. 
After  such  a  systematic  arrangement  has  bcea 
introduced,  and  a  correct  nomenclature  a|^ 
plied,  we  may  indeed  conceive  more  clearly, 
and  will  certainly  describe  more  justly,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  our  information ;  but  our 
information  itself  is  not  really  increased,  and 
the  consciousness  by  which  we  are  supplied 
with  all  the  materials  of  our  reflections,  does 
not  become  more  productive,  by  this  dispo- 
sition of  its  contributions. 

But  though  we  have  been  induced  in  this 
way  to  express  our  scepticism,  both  as  to  the 
probable  improvement  and  practical  utility, 
of  metaphysical  speculations  we  would  by 
no  means  be  understood  as  naving  asserted 
that  these  studies  are  absolutely  without 
interest  or  importance.  With  regard  to  Per- 
ception, indeedi  and  some  of  the  other  primary 
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feootkRWof  mind,  it  ttem*  now  Ut  b»  admit*' 
t8(L  that  philoeophy  wa  b9  of  n*  uie  10  us, 
•ad  tkftl  the  pfofoandeflt  reasoaings  lead  us 
back  to  th&  creed,  and  the  ignorance^  ef  the 
vulgar.  As  to  the  laws  of  Aissociatioii,  how- 
erei^  the  case  is  somewhat  dilfevent.  In- 
•tanoes  of  the  application  of  such  laws  are 
indeed  familiar  to  etery  one,  and  th^e  are 
fow  who  do  not  of  themselvee  arriiw  at  some 
imDerfect  eonceptioa  of  their  genmal  limits 
and  i49plicattoa :  But  tlui;t  they  are  sooner 
ieamed,  and  may  be  more  steadily  and  ez- 
tenaively  apj^ied,  when  our  obeerrations  afO 
assisted  by  the  lessons  of  a  judicious  iastruo- 
toT;  seems  searoely  to  admit  of  doubt ;  and 
though  there  are  no  errors  of  opinion  perhaps 
that  may  not  be  oonrected  witkoul  the  help 
ef  metaphysica]  principles,  it  cannot  be  dis- 
pmed,  that  an  habitnal  aoquamtaooe  with 
those  principles  leads  us  more  directly  to  the 
source  of  such  errors^  and  eaables  us  more 
aeadily  to  explain  and  coifeet  some  of  the 
most  formidsa>le  abermtions  of  the  human 
miiielstanding.  After  all,  perhaps,  the  chief 
value  of  such  speculations  will  be  found  to 
aonsist  in  the  wholesdme  ejemise  which 
Ihey  afibrd  to  the  faculties,  and  the  ddigfat 
which  is  produced  by  the  consciousness  of 
intellectual  exertion.  Ihion  this  subject,  we 
gladly  borrow  from  Mr.  stowart  the  following 
admimbie  quotations :— ^ 

••  An  anihor  well  qualified  to  radge,  from  hia 
own  experience,  of  whaterer  comiuc^a  to  invigo- 
sste  or  to  embelliah  the  underaianding,  haa  b«aati- 
Inlly  ^marked,  that,  '  by  turning  the  aoul  inward 
on  itaelf,  its  forces  are  conoentfated,  and  are  fitted 
for  stronger  and  bolder  flights  of  science :  and  that, 
in  SQch  pursuits,  whether  we  take,  or  whether  we 
lose  the  game,  the  Chase  is  certainly  of  service.' 
In  this  respect,  the  pbilosephy  of  the  mind  (abstract* 
ing  sntirely  (rom  (hat  pre-eminence  which  belongs 
to  it  in  conseguence  of  its  practical  applications) 
may  claim  a  distinguished  rank  amon^  those  pre- 
paratory discipIin(^s,  which  another  writer  of  equal 
talents  has  happily  compared  to  '  the  crops  which 
■re  raised,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  harvest,  but  to 
be  pkmghed  in  as  a  drssBng  to  ths  kad.'  ** 

pp»  i66v  1«7. 

In  following  oat  his  obserrations  on  the 
Boope  and  spirit  of  Dr.  Reid's  philosophy,  Mr. 
Stewart  does  not  present  his  readers  with  any 
ffeneral  outline  or  summary  of  the  peculiaf 
doctrines  by  which  it  is  principally  distin- 
guished. This  part  of  the  book  incfeed  ap* 
pears  to  be  addressed  almost  exclusirely  to 
those  who  are  in  some  degree  initiated  in  the 
stedies  of  which  it  treat^  and  consists  of  a 
▼indication  of  Dr.  Raid's  philosophy  fmm  the 
most  important  objections  that  had  oeen  made 
to  it  by  his  antagonists.  The  first  is  propoMd 
by  the  materialist,  and  is  directed  against  the 
gratuitous  assumption  of  the  existence  of 
mind.  To  this  Mr.  Stewart  answers  with 
irresistible  force,  that  the  philosophy  of  Dr. 
Reid  has  in  reality  no  eonoem  with  the  theo- 
ries that  may  be  formed  as  to  the  cmtses  of 
our  mental  operations,  but  is  entirely  confined 
to  the  inyesttgation  of  those  phenomena  which 
are  known  to  us  by  internal'  consciouenees, 
and  not  by  externa)  pereeption.  On  the 
theory  of  Materialism  itself^  he  makes  some 
admirable  obeerf atiens :  anA  after  haying 
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stated  tihe  perceptible  improwment  that  htttf 
lately  taken  place  in  the  method  of  consider^ 
ing  these  intellectual  phenomena,  he  ooa^ 
elodes  with  the  following  judioious  and  elo« 
qoent  observations  :>^ 

"  The  authors  who  form  the  most  conspicuous 
exceptions  to  this  gradual  progress,  consist  chiefly 
of  men,  whose  errors  may  be  easily  accounted  for« 
by  the  prejudices oonneoted  with  their  circumsoribetf 
habits  of  ofanenratkMi  and  inquiry ;— of  PhyMokK 
gists,  aocttstomed  to  attend  to  that  part  alone  of  tha 
human  frame,  which  the  knife  of  the  Anatomisi 
can  \»y  open :  or  of  Chemists,  who  enter  on  the 
analysis  of  Thought,  fresh  from  the  decompositions 
of  the  laboratory ;  carrj'tng  into  the  I'heory  of  Mind 
itaelf  (what  Bacon  expressly  calls) '  the  smoke  and 
tarnish  of  the  furnaoe.'  Of  the  value  of  such  pur* 
suits,  nona  can  think  more  highly  than  myself;  bal 
I  must  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  the  most  dis* 
tinzuished  pre-eminence  in  them  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  a  capacity  of  collected  and  abstracted 
reflection ;  or  an  understanding  superior  to  the  pre- 
judices of  early  sssociatbn,  and  the  ilhisioDs  of 
popular  laoguage.  I  vrtll  not  go  so  far  as  Cissrs» 
when  he  ascribes  to  those  who  possess  these  ad- 
vantages, a  more  than  ordinary  vigour  of  intellect  t 
*  Magni  eil  ingenii  rewcare  mentem  a  $eruibuSf  ei 
eogrkationem  a  eontuetudine  ahducere,'  I  woul({ 
omy  claim  for  them,  the  merit  of  patient  and  caa- 
tions  research ;  and  would  exaet  from  their  an«> 
tagonists  the  same  qualifications.* '*-pp.  110,  111. 


The  second  great  objection  that  has  been 
made  to  the  doctrines  of  Dr.  Beid,  is,  that 
they  tend  to  damp  the  ardour  of  philosophical 
curiosity,  by  stating  as  ultimate  facts  many 
phenomena  which  might  be  resolved  into 
simpler  principles;  and  perplex  the  science 
of  mind  with  an  unnecessary  multitude  of 
internal  and  unaccountable  properties.  As 
to  the  first  of  these  objections,  we  aigree  en- 
tirely with  Mr.  Stewart.  It  is  certainly  bet- 
ter to  damp  the  ardour  of  philosophers,  by 
exposing  their  errors  and  convincing  them  of 
their  ignorance,  than  to  gratify  it  by  sub- 
scribing  to  their  blunders.  It  is  one  step  to- 
wards a  true  explanation  of  any  phenomenon^ 
to  expooe  the  fallacy  of  an  erroneous  one; 
and  thoosh  the  conteniplation  of  such  errors 
may  render  us  more  diflident  of  our  own  suc- 
cess, it  will  probably  teach  us  some  lessons 
that  are  £ftr  from  diminishing  our  chance  of 
obtaining  it.  But  to  the  charge  of  multiply- 
in|^  unnecessarily  the  original  and  instinctive 
prmciples  of  our  nature,  Mr.  Stewart,  we 
think,  has  not  made  by  any  means  so  satis- 
factory an  answer.  The  greater  part  of  what 
he  says  indeed  upon  this  subject,  is  rather  an 
apok)gy  for  Dr.  Reid,  than  a  complete  justifi- 
cation of  him.  In  his  classification  of  the 
actiye  powers,  he  admits  that  Dr.  Reid  has 
multiplied,  without  necessity,  the  number  of 
our  original  aflfections  j  and  that,  in  the  other 
parts  of  his  doctrine,  he  has  manifested  a 
leaning  to  the  same  extreme.  It  would  haye 
been  better  if  he  had  rested  the  defence  of 
his  author  upon  those  concesnons :  and  upon 
the  geneml  reasoning  with  whtcti  they  are 
very  skilfully  associated,  to  prove  the  supe- 
rior safety  and  prudence  or  a  tardiness  to 
generalise  and  assimilate :  For,  with  all  our 
deference  for  the  talents  of  the  author,  we 
find  it  impossible  to  agree  with  him  in  thosa' 
particular  instances  in  which  he  has  endeaV' 
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Ottiett  to  expoM  tho  in  jimtioe  of  the  ftocosa* 
tion.  After  all  that  Mr.  Stewart  ha«  said,  we 
can  stiU  see  no  reanon  for  admitting  a  prin- 
ciple of  credality,  or  a  principle  of  veracity, 
in  human  nature ;  nor  can  we  discover  any 
flort  of  evidence  for  the  existence  of  an  in- 
stinctive power  of  interpreting  natural  signs. 

Dr.  Reid^s  only  reason  for  maintaining  that 
the  belief  we  commonly  give  to  the  testimo- 
ny of  others  is  not  derived  from  reasoning 
Mid  experience,  is,  that  this  credulity  is  more 
apparent  and  excessive  in  children,  than  in 
those  whose  experience  and  reason  is  mature. 
Now,  to  this  it  seems  obvious  to  answer,  that 
the  expenenoe  of  children^  though  not  exten- 
sive, is  almost  always  entirely  wviform  in  fa- 
vour of  the  veracitv  of  those  about  them. 
There  can  scarcely  be  any  temptation  to  utter 
serious  falsehood  to  an  infant  j  and  even  if 
that  should  happen,  they  have  seldom  such  a 
degree  of  memory  or  attention  as  would  be 
necessary  for  its  detection.  In  all  cases,  be- 
sides, it  is  admitted  that  children  learn  the 
Sneral  rule,  before  they  begin  to  attend  to 
e  exceptions  \  and  it  will  not  be  denied  that 
Che  general  rule  is,  that  there  is  a  connection 
between  the  assertions  of  mankind  and  the 
realities  of  which  they  are  speaking.  False- 
hood is  like  those  irregularities  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  language,  which  children  always 
overlook  for  the  sake  of  the  general  analogy. 

The  principle  of  veracity  is  in  the  same 
situ&tion.  Men  speak  and  assert,  in  order  to 
accomplish  some  purpose :  But  if  they  did  not 
generally  speak  truth,  their  assertions  wouki 
answer  no  purpose  at  all — ^not  even  that  of 
deception.  To  speak  falsehood,  too.  even  if 
we  could  suppose  it  to  be  done  without  a 
motive,  requires  a  certain  exercise  of  imagi- 
nation and  of  the  inventive  faculties,  which  is 
not  without  labour :  While  truth  is  suggested 
spontaneously— not  by  the  principle  of  veraci- 
ty, but  by  our  consciousness  and  memory. 
Even  if  we  were  not  rational  creatures,  there- 
fore, but  spoke  merely  as  a  consequence  of 
our  sensations^  we  would  speak  truth  much 
oftener  than  falsehood  ',  but  being  mtional^  and 
addressing  ourselves  to  other  beings  with  a 
view  of  influencing  their  conduct  or  opinions, 
it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  that^jve 
mu5t  almost  always  speak  truth:  Even  the 
principle  of  credulity  would  not  otherwise  be 
BuiTicieut  to  render  it  worth  while  for  us  to 
vpeak  at  all. 

With  re^rd  to  the  principle  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  interpret  the  natural  signs  of 
the  passions,  and  of  other  connected  events, 
we  cannot  help  entertaining  a  similar  scepti- 
cism. There  is  no  evidence,  we  think,  for  the 
existence  of  such  a  principle:  and  all  the 
phenomena  may  be  solved  with  the  help  of 
memory  and  the  association  of  ideas.  The 
'^  inductive  principle''  is  very  nearly  in  the 
same  predicament ;  though  the  full  discussion 
of  the  alignment  that  might  be  maintained 
upon  that  subject  would  occupy  more  room 
than  we  can  now  spare. 

After  some  very  excellent  observations  on 
tbe  nature  and  the  functions  of  instinct,  Mr. 
Ikewart  proeeeds  to  oonskler,  as  the  last  great 


objeetMNi  toPri  EekPs  pUo«o|»lif;  thaampi 
tendency  of  his  doctrines  on  the  etthfeet  «f 
comnwn  fctise,  to  sanotion  ao  appeal  from  tlM 
decisions  of  the  learned  to  the  voiee  of  \h$ 
multitude.  Mr.  Stewart,  with  great  candooi^ 
admits  that  the  phrase  was  nnlttekily  nhotiwt; 
and  that  it  has  not  always  been  emplojed  vidb 
perfect  accuracy,  either  by  Dr.  Beid  er  his 
followers:  But  he  maintains^that  the  grealar 
part  of  the  truths  which  Dr.  Heid  has  refemd 
to  this  authority,  are  in  reality  orioiiially  and 
unaccountably  impressed  on  the  human  ni^ 
derstanding,  and  are  necessarily  iniplied  m 
the  greater  part  of  its  operatioos.  Taese,  hs 
says,  may  be  better  denominated^  "Fiinda» 
mental  laws  of  belief;''  and  he  exemplifies 
them  by  such  propositions  as  the  following: 
"I  am  the  same  person  to-day  that  I  was 
yesteiday. — ^The  material  world  has  a  nal 
existence. — ^The  future  course  of  nature  will 
resemble  the  past.''  We  shall  have  ocoasioa 
immediately  to  offer  a  few  observatioDS  oa 
some  of  those  propositions. 

With  these  observations  Mr.  Stewart  eon* 
eludes  his  defence  of  Dr.  Reid's  philoscqphy: 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  was 
room  for  a  farther  vindication,  and  that  soms 
objectioas  may  be  stated  to  the  system  ia 
question,  as  fonnidable  as  any  of  those  which 
Mr.  Stewart  has  endeatoured  to  obviate.  We 
shall  allude  very  shortly  to  those  that  appear 
the  most  obvious  and  important.  Dr.  Reid'S 
great  achievement  was  undoubtedly  the  sub- 
version of  the  Ideal  system,  or  the  confutation 
of  that  hypothesis  which  represents  the  im- 
mediate objects  of  the  mind  m  perception,  as 
certain  images  or  pictures  of  external  objects 
conveyed  by  the  senses  to  the  sensorium. 
This  part  of'^  his  task,  it  is  now  generally  ad- 
mittea  that  he  has  performed  with  exempJajy 
diligence  and  complete  success:  But  we  are 
by  no  means  so  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
uses  he  has  attempted  to  make  of  his  victory. 
After  considering  tne  subject  with  some  atten- 
tion, we  must  confess  that  we  have  not  beett 
able  to  perceive  how  the  destraction  of  the 
Ideal  theory  can  be  held  as  a  demonstralioii 
of  the  real  existence  of  matter,  or  a  confutar 
tion  of  the  most  ingenious  reasonings  which 
have  brought  into  question  the  popular  faith 
upon  this  subject.  The  theory  of  images  and 
pictures,  in  fact,  was  in  its  original  state  more 
closely  connected  with  the  supposition  of  a 
real  material  prototype,  than  the  theory  of 
direct  perception;  and  the  sceptical  doubta 
that  have  since  been  suggested,  appear  to  oa 
to  be  by  no  means  exclusively  api^icable  to 
the  former  hypothesis.  He  who  believes  that 
certain  forms  or  images  are  actually  transmii* 
ted  through  the  organs  of  sense  to  the  mind, 
most  believe,  at  least,  in  the  reality  of  th» 
oigans  and  the  images,  and  probably  in  their 
origin  from  real  external  existenoes.  He  whs 
is  contented  with  stating  that  he  is  cooscimia 
of  certain  sensations  and  perceptions,  by  no 
means  assumes  the  independent  existence  of 
matter,  and  gives  a  safer  account  of  the  pne- 
nomena  than  the  idealist. 

Dr.  Raid's  sole  aignment  for  the  real  exist* 
eoce  of  a  materiiU  world,  is  ibanded  cm  tiM 
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MwMlIt  hehf  pfUfbMt  is  iinidied  in  Per- 
ocpOKk  and  Mmory;  a  belief,  the  foniida- 
lions  of  which,  he  seems  to  think,  it  would 
lie  something  more  than  absurd  to  call  in 
question.  Now  the  reality  of  this  general 
peisnasion  or  behef,  no  one  ever  attempted  to 
deny.  The  question  is  only  about  its  justness 
or  truth.  It  is  conceivable,  certainly,  m  every 
case,  that  our  belief  should  be  entmeous; 
and  there  can  be  nothing  absurd  in  suggesting 
feesons  for  doubting  of  its  conformity  with 
truth.  The  obstinacy  of  our  belief,  m  this 
instance,  and  its  constant  recurrence,  even 
after  all  our  endeavours  to  familiarise  our- 
selves with  the  obiections  that  have  been 
made  to  it,  are  not  absolutely  without  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  human  faculties.  All 
children  believe  that  the  earth  is  at  rest  j  and 
that  the  sun  and  fbced  stars  perform  a  dinmal 
revolution  round  it.  They  also  believe  that 
the  place  which  they  occupy  on  the  surface 
is  absolutely  the  uppermost,  and  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  opposite  surface  must  be 
suspended  in  an  inverted  position.  Now  of 
this  universal,  practical,  and  irresistible  belief, 
all  persons  of  education  are  easily  disabusea 
in  speculation,  though  it  influences  their  ordi- 
nary language^  and  continues,  in  fact,  to  be 
the  habitual  impression  of  their  minds.  In 
the  same  way,  a  Berkleian  might  admit  the 
constant  recurrence  of  the  illusions  of  sense, 
although  his  speculative  reason  were  suffi- 
ciently convinced  of  their  fallacy. 

The  phenomena  of  Dreaming  and  of  De- 
lirium, nowever,  appear  to  afford  a  sort  of 
ezperimentum  cruets^  to  demonstrate  that  a 
real  externa]  existence  is  not  necessary  to 
produce  sensation  and  perception  in  the  hu- 
man mind.  Is  it  utterly  absurd  and  ridiculous 
to  maintain,  that  all  the  objects  of  our  thoughts 
may  be  ''such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of?'' 
or  that  the  uniformity  of  Nature  gives  us  some 
reason  to  presume  that  the  perceptions  of  ma- 
niacs and  of  rational  men  are  manufactured, 
like  their  organs,  out  of  the  same  materials? 
There  is  a  species  of  insanity  known  among 
medical  men  by  the  epithet  DOfionaf,  in  which, 
as  well  as  in  delirtum  tremens^  there  is  fre- 
gently  no  general  depravation  of  the  reason- 
ing and  judging  faealties,  bnt  where  the 
Asease  consists  entiioly  in  the  patient  mis- 
Aiking  the  objects  of  his  thou^t  or  imagina- 
tion for  real  and  present  existences.  The 
error  of  his  perceptions,  in  such  cases,  is  onl  j 
detected  by  comparing  ihem  with  the  per- 
•options  of  other  people;  and  it  is  evident 
that  he  has  just  the  sam^  reason  to  impute 
error  to  them,  as  they  can  have  individually 
hr  imputing  it  to  htm.  The  majority,  indeed, 
necessarily  carries  the  point,  as  to  all  practi- 
cal eonsequences :  But  is  there  any  absurdity 
in  alleging  that  we  can  have  no  absolute  or 
HifidHble  assnrance  of  that  as  to  which  the 
ivtemal  conviction  of  an  individual  must  be 
fapported,  and  matf  be  overruled  by  the  testi- 
mony of  his  fellowrcreatures  ? 

Dr.  Reid  has  himself  admitted  that  ''we 
might  probably  have  been  so  made,  as  to  have 
til  the  peroefitions  and  sensations  which  we 
■wr  have,  without  any  impression  on  onr 


bodily  orgaas  at  all."  Hot  it  is  rarely  a1to» 
ffether  as  reaaonaUe  to  say,  that  we  roidit 
have  had  all  those  perceptions,  without  fiia 
aid  or  intervention  ot  any  material  existenos 
at  ail.  Those  perceptions,  too,  might  still  have 
been  accompanied  with  a  belief  that  woukl 
not  have  been  less  universal  or  irresistible  for 
being  utterly  without  a  foundation  in  reality. 
In  short,  our  pereeptions  can  never  afford  any 
complete  or  irrefragable  proof  of  the  real  ex- 
istence of  external  things ;  because  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  we  might  have  such  peroep* 
tions  without  them.  We  do  not  know,  there* 
fore,  with  certainty,  that  our  perceptions  are 
ever  produced  by  external  objects :  and  in  the 
cases  to  which  we  have  just  alluded^  we  ao 
tually  find  perception  and  its  concomitant  be- 
lief, where  we  do  know  with  certainty  that  it 
is  nof  produced  by  any  external  existence. 

It  has  been  saia,  however,  that  we  have  the 
same  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  mate* 
rial  world,  as  for  that  of  our  own  thoughts  or 


conceptions 


we  have  no  reason  for  be- 


lieving in  the  latter,  but  that  we  cannot  help 
it ;  which  is  equally  true  of  the  former.  Now, 
this  appeare  to  us  to  be  very  inaccurately  ar- 
gued. Whatever  we  doubt,  and  whatever  we 
prove,  we  must  plainly  fregin  witkeonsciousnesB* 
That  alone  is  certain — all  the  rest  is  Inference. 
Does  Dr.  Reid  mean  to  assert,  that  our  per- 
ception of  externa]  objects  is  not  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  any  proof  of  their  reality,  or 
that  our  belief  in  their  reality  is  not  founded 
upon  our  consciousness  of  perceiving  them  ?  It 
is  only  our  perceptions,  then,  and  not  the  ex- 
istence of  their  objects,  whicn  we  cannot  help 
believing  3  and  it  would  be  nearly  as  reason- 
able to  say  that  we  must  take  all  our  dreama 
for  realities,  because  we  cannot  doubt  that  we 
dream,  as  it  Is  to  assert  that  we  have  the  same 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  an  external 
world,  as  for  the  existence  of  the  sensatione 
by  which  it  is  suggested  to  our  minds. 

We  dare  not  now  venture  farther  into  this 
subject }  yet  we  cannot  abandon  it  without  ob- 
serving, that  the  question  is  entirely  a  matter 
of  philosophical  and  abstract  speculation,  and 
that  by  far  the  most  reprehensible  passages 
in  Dr.  Reid's  writings,  are  those  in  which  he 
has  represented  it  as  otherwise.  When  we 
consider,  indeed,  the  exemplary  candour,  an4 
temper,  and  modesty,  with  which  this  excel- 
lent man  has  conducted  the  whole  of  hia 
speculations,  we  cannot  help  wondering  that 
he  should  ever  have  foigotten  himself  so  far 
as  to  descend  to  the  vulgar  raillery  which  he 
has  addressed,  instead  of  argument,  to  the 
abettore  of  the  Berkleian  hypothesis.  The 
old  joke,  of  the  sceptical  philoeo^liere  running 
their  noses  against  posts,  tumbling  into  ken- 
nels, and  being  sent  to  madhouses,  is  repeated 
at  least  ten  times  in  different  parts  of  Dr. 
Reid's  publications,  and  really  seems  to  have 
been  considered  as  an  object  on  not  less  forci^ 
ble  than  facetious.  Yet  Dr.  Reid  surely  could 
not  be  iffnorant  that  those  who  have  questioned 
the  resdity  of  a  material  universe,  never  af- 
fected to  nave  perceptions,  ideas,  and  senKU- 
tionS)  of  a  different  nature  from  other  peoplet 
The  debate  was  merely  about  the  origin  cC 
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tkese  semationtf ;  and  could  not  peottUj  afibct 
lim  conduct  or  feelioga  of  tlbe  inoiTidQaL  The 
seeptic,  therefore,  who  has  be^  tauight  by 
wqierieaoe  that  certain  peioeptiona  are  eon* 
iKCted  with  unpleasant  fiensatioQe.  wHl  aroid 
tlK8  occaaione  of  them  as  carefully  as  those 
who  look  upon  the  object  of  their  perceptiooe 
as  external  realities.  Notiox>s  and  sensations 
He  cannot  deny  to  exist;  and  this  limited 
faith  will  regulate  his  conduct  exactly  in  the 
Hune  manner  as  the  more  extensive  creed  of 
his  antagonists.  We  am  persoadnd  that  Mr. 
Skewart  would  reject  the  aid  of  such  an  aigu- 
nent  for  the  existence  of  an  external  world. 

The  length  to  which  these  observations 
have  extewied,  deters  us  from  prosecuting 
any  farther  our  remarks  on  Dr.  Reid^s  philoso- 
phy. The  other  points  in  which  it  apoears  to 
us  that  he  has  left  his  aystem  vulneraole  are, 
his  explanation  of  our  idea  of  catoi  and  tffttt, 
and  his  specuktiona  on  the  question  of  kterty- 


and  neeesgity.  In  the  fiotmer,  wa  iseanst  \u^ 
thinking  tliat  he  has  dcgnttbaed,  withade* 
gree  ef  confidence  whieh  is  acareely  jnetified 
by  the  oc^ncy  of  his  argrnneata;  and  has 
endeavoured  to  draw  ndicnle  on  the  reaeoning 
of  his  antagonists^  by  illostiationa  that  axe  ut- 
terly inapplicable.  In  the  latter^  abo^  he  has 
maae  something  more  than  a  just  use  of  the 
prejudices  of  men  and  the  ambiguity  of  Ian* 
guage ;  and  has  more  than  once  beoi  guilty, 
ff  we  be  not  mistaken,  of  what,  in  a  less 
respectable  author,  we  should  not  have  scru- 
pled to  call  the  most  palpable  sophistry.  We 
are  glad  that  our  duty  does  not  require  us  to 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  this  very  per- 
plexing, controversy;  though  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  remark,  that  it  is  somewhat  extra* 
ordinaiy  to  find  the  dependence  of  human 
actions  on  Motives  so  positiTely  denied  by 
those  very  pbilosophefs  with  whom  the  docv 
tiine  of  Caueation  is  of  such  high  anthoipty. 


(<Dct«b<r,  1806.) 

Jfefitotrs  of  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  to  the  year  1795,  written  hv  himseff:  With  a  Coniimiction  to 
the  time  of  his  decease^  by  his  Son  Joseph  Priestley;  and  Ubservations  on  his  Writing^,    By 
TYioMAs  CooMR,  President  Judge  of  the  Fourth  District  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Reverend 
'  William  Chxistib.    8vo.  pp.  481.    London :  1805. 


Dr.  Primtley  has  written  more,  we  be- 
Heve,  and  on  a  greater  variety  of  subjects, 
dtan  any  other  English  author;  and  probably 
believed,  as  his  friend  Mr.  Cooper  appears  to 
do  at  this  moment,  that  his  several  publrca- 
tkms  were  destined  to  make  an  csra  in  the 
respective  branches  of  speculation  to  which 
ftey  bore  reference.  We  are  not  exactly  of 
that  opinion :  But  we  think  Dr.  Priestley  a 
person  of  no  common  magnitude  in  the  his- 
tory of  Enstish  literature ;  and  have  perused 
^is  miscelkineous  volume  with  more  mterest 
dntn  we  have  usually  found  in  pubficatkms 
of  the  same  description.  The  memoirs  are 
written  with  great  conciseness  and  simplicity, 
and  jyresent  a  very  singular  picture  of  mat  in- 
defati^ble  activity,  tluit  bigotted  vanity,  that 
precmitation,  cheerfulness,  and  sincerity, 
'wfaica  made  up  the  character  of  this  restless 
nhilosoj^r.  The  observations  annexed  by 
Mr.  Cooper  are  the  work,  we  think,  of  a  pow- 
erful, presumptuous)  and  most  untractable 
understanding.  They  are  written  in  a  defy- 
ing, dos^natieal,  unaccommodating  style :  with 
much  force  of  reasoning,  in  many  places,  but 
often  with  great  rashness  and  arrogance;  and 
occasionally  with  a  cant  of  philosophism,  and 
a  tang  of  party  politics,  which  communicate 
an  air  of  vulgarity  to  the  whole  woik,  and  ir- 
resistibly excite  a  smile  at  the  expense  of  this 
magnanimous  despiser  of  all  sortvof  prejudice 
Itid  bigotry.* 

*  I  omit  now  a  very  conddtrabit  portion  of  this 
nvicw,  containing  a  prelty  full  account  of  Dr. 
Priestlejr's  life  and  conversation,  and  of  his  various 
publications  on  mbjects  of  theology,  natural  philoso- 
phy, and  chemistry ;  retaininir  only  th«  lollowiiig 
aMaanaiien  «f  hm  doetmw  etMaisriaiHflL 


In  the  Second  part  of  his  book,  Mr.  .Cooper 
professes  to  estimate  the  Metaphysieal  wri* 
tings  of  Dr.  Priestley,  and  delivers  a  long  and 
very  zealous  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  Ma- 
terialism, and  of  the  Necessity  of  human  ac- 
tions. A  good  deal  of  leammg  and  a  good 
deal  of  talent  are  shown  in  this  production : 
But  we  believe  that  most  of  our  readers  will 
be  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Cooper  con- 
siders Doth  these  questions  as  having  been 
finally  set  at  rest  by  the  disquisitions  of  his 
learned  friend  I 

"  Indeed/'  he  observes,  '*  ihoae  oueations  iRiMt 
now  be  considered  aa  settled ;  for  ttioae  who  can 
resist  Collins'  philosophical  inquiiy,  the  section  of 
Dr.  Hartley  on  the  mechanism  of  the  mind,  and 
the  review  of  the  subject  taken  by  Dr.  Prieailey 
and  faiB  opponents,  are  not  to  bo  reasoned  whii. 
ItUereH  revfMkm  ut  denifUe  9it  JUtis  Utiumi,  is  a 
maxim  of  technical  law.  It  will  apply  equally  ta 
the  republic  of  letters;  and  the  time  seems  to  have 
arrived,  when  the  sepsraie  existence  of  the  human 
Soul,  !he  freedom  of  the  Will,  and  the  eternal 
danaion  of  Future  miniihmant,  like  the  doctrines 
of  the  Trinity !  and  Trensiibstatttiatioa,  nmy  b« 
regarded  as  no  loiigor  entitied  to  public  diseos- 
sion.**— p.  335. 

The  advocatea  of  Neceasily,.  wie  know,  have 
long  been  pretty  much  ef  uua  opinioo;  and 
we  have  no  inclination  to  disturb  thena  at 
present  with  any  re&ewal  of  the  controversy: 
But  we  really  did  not  know  ifaat  the  advo- 
oatea  ef  Materialism  laid  claim  to  the  aama 
triumi^i  and  certainly  find  seme  difficulty  in 
admitting  that  all  who  believe  in  the  existeuea 
ef  mind  are  unft  to  be  reasoned  with.  To  us, 
indeed,  it  has  always  aj^peatod  that  it  waa 
muoh  eaaier  to  prove  the  existence  of  mind, 
thwi  tlbs  fliit^i"P^N*  of  matter;  and  with  Siha^ 
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rrer  contempt*  Mr.  Cooper  ahcl  his  friends  may 
fpgaru  as,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say  a  word 
or  two  in  defence  of  the  vulgar  opinion. 

Tfie  sum  bf  the  ailment  against  the  exist- 
ence of  mind,  in  case  any  of  our  readers 
should  be  ignorant  of  it,  is  shortly  as  follows. 
The  pheno|nena  of  thinking,  or  perception, 
are  always  found  connected  with  a  certain 
mass  of  orgam'sed  matter,  and  have  never 
been  known  to  exist  in  a  separate  or  detached 
state.  It  seems  natural,  therefore,  to  consider 
them  as  qualities  of  that  substance :  Nor  is  it 
any  objection  to  say,  that  the  quality  of  think- 
ing has  no  sort  of  resemblance  or  afRnity  to 
any  of  the  other  qualities  with  which  we 
know  matter  to  be  endowed.    This  is  equally 
true  of  all  the  primary  qualities  of  matter, 
when  compared  with  eacn  other.    Sottdity, 
for  instance,  bears  no  sort  of  resemblance  or 
affinity  to  extension  j  nor  is  there  any  other 
reason  for  our  considering  them  as  qualities 
of  the  same  substance^  but  that  they  are  al- 
ways found  in  conjunction — that  they  occupy 
the  same  portion  of  epace,  and  present  them- 
selves together,  on  all  occasions,  to  our  obser- 
vation..   Now,  this  may  be  said,  with  equal 
force,  of  the  'quality  of  thinking.    It  is  al- 
ways found  in  conjunction  with  a  certain  mass 
of  solid  and  extended  matter— 'it  inhabits  the 
same  nortion  of  space,  and  presents  itself  in- 
variably along  with  those  other  qualities  the 
assemblage  of  which  makes  up  our  idea  of 
organised  matter.    Whatever  substratum  can 
support  and  unite  the  qualities  of  solidity  and 
extension;  may  therefore  support  the  quality 
of  thinking  al«);  and  it  is  eramently  unphilo- 
sophical  to  suppose,  that  it  inheres  in  a  sepa- 
rate substance  to  which  we  should  give  the 
appellation  of  Mind.    All  the  phenomena  of 
tnought,  it  is  saijL  may  be  resolved  by  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  Hartley,  into  perception  and 
association.      Now,  perception  is  evidently 
produced    by  certain  mechamcal   impulses 
upon  the  nerves,  tmnsmitted  to  the  Dmio, 
and  can  therefore  be  directly  proved  !o  be 
merely  a  peculiar  species  of  motion ;  and  as- 
sociation is  something  very  like  the  vibration 
of  musical  cords  in  juxtaposition,  and  is  strictly 
within  the  analog^  of  material  movement. 

In  answering  tnis  argument,  we  will  fairly 
oonfess  that  we  have  no  distinct  idea  of  Sub- 
stance |  and  that  we  are  perfectly  aware 
that  it  IS  impossible  to  combine  three  propo- 
sitions upon  the  subject,  without  involving  a 
contradiction .  All  that  we  know  of  substance, 
are  its  (qualities :  yet  qualities  must  belong  to 
somethiug-*-4ina  of  that  something  to  which 
they  belonff,  and  by  which  they  are  united, 
we  nei^r  know  anything  nor  can  form  an^ 
conception.  We  cannot  help  believing  that  it 
eidsts ;  but  we  have  no  distinct  notion  as  to 
the  mode  of  its  existence. 

Admitting  this,  there^ove,  in  the  first  place, 
-we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  observe,  that 
it  seems  a  little  disorderly  und  unphilosophi- 
cat,  to  class  perception  among  the  cjuahties 
of  matter,  when  it  is  obvious,  that  it  is  by 
ineans  of  perception  alone  that  w^  flet  anv 
TRitiott  of  matter  or  its  qualities ;  and  that  it 
is  pss^ible^  Kvith  peifect  eomiBtspcyy  le 


tain  the  existence  of  our  perceptions  and  to 
deny  that  of  matter  altogether.  Tne  other 
qualities  of  matter  are  perceived  by  us :  but 
perception  cannot  he  perceived:  And  all  we 
know  about  it  is.  that  it  is  that  by  which  we 
perceive  every  thing  else.  It  certainly  does 
sound  somewhat  aosurd  and  unintelfigible| 
therefore,  to  say,  that  perception  is  thai 
quality  of  matter  by  which  it  oecomes  con- 
scions  of  its  owa  existence,  and  acquainted 
with  its  other  qualities :  Since  it  is  plain  that 
this  is  not  a  quality,  but  a  knowledge  of  quali* 
ties:  and  ihviithe percipiejit  must  necessarily 
be  aistinct  from  that  which  is  perceived.  We 
must  always  begin  with  perception ;  and  the 
followers  of  Berkeley  wDl  tell  u^  that  we 
must  end  there  also.  At  all  events,  it  certainly 
never  entered  into  the  head  of  any  plain  man 
to  conceive  that  the  faculty  of  perception  was 
itself  one  of  the  qualities  with  wmch  that 
faculty  made  him  acquainted :  or  that  it  could 
possibly  belong  to  a  substance,  which  his 
earliest  intimations  and  most  indestructible 
impresaons  taught  him  to  regard  as  some- 
thing external  and  separate.* 

This,  then,  is  the  first  objection  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Materiahsm,  —  that  it  makes  the 
faculty  of  perception  a  quality  of  the  thing 
perceived :  and  converts,  in  a  way  that  must 
at  first  signt  appear  absurd  to  all  mankindf 
our  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  matter  into 
another  quality  of  the  same  substance.  The 
truth  is,  however,  that  it  is  a  gross  and  ui^ 
warrantable  abuse  of  language,  to  caU  percej^ 
tion  a  quality  at  all.  It  is  an  act  or  an  event-— 
a  fact  or  a  phenomenon — of  which  the  percipi- 
ent is  conscious :  but  it  cannot  be  intefligiMy 
conceived  as  a  quality ;  and.  least  of  all,  as  a 
quality  of  that  substance  wnich  is  knoM*n  to 
us  as  solid  and  extended.  1st,  All  the  qualities 
of  matter,  it  has  been  already  stated,  are  per- 
ceived by  the  senses :  but  the  sensaHon  iteetf 
cannot  be  so  perceived  ]  nor  is  it  possible  toeoH 
it  an  object  m  sense,  without  the  grossest  pep- 
version  of  language.  2cfl^,  All  the  quahties 
of  matter  have  a  direct  reference  to  Spuce  el 
extension ;  and  are  conceived,  m  some  me»» 
sure,  as  attributes  or  qualities  of  tlra  space 
within  which  they  exist.  When  we  say  thai 
a  particular  body  is  solid,  we  mean  merel|f 
that  a  certain  portion  of  i^aoe  is  impenetrih' 
ble:  when  we  say  that  it  is  edoored,  w« 


^  We  are  not  very  ptriial  to  the  praetioe  of  que* 
ting  poetry  in  illiiatraiion  of  BMiephyMos ;  bat  Uie 
whw'ing  lines  seem  to  express  «o  forcibly  the  «iy» 
versal  and  natiirtl  impression  of  mankind  on  ihis 
sttbject,  that  we  cannot  help  offering  them  to  the 
oonsideraiion  of  the  reader. 
**  Atn  I  bat  what  I  seem,  mere  flesh  and  blood  f 
A  twandiing  channel,  and  a  maty  flood? 
The  parole  stveam.  ihat  through  myveasBlsglidsSk 
Dull  and  uneonacioiM  (Iowa  like  common  tides. 
The  pipea,  throofh  which  the  circling  iaicea  sto^y 
Are  not  that  thinking  I,  no  more  than  tney. 
Thia  frame,  compacted  with  transcendent  akill. 
Of  moving  joints,  obedient  to  my  will,     . 
Knrs'd  from  the  fruitful  slebe  like  yonder  tree. 
Waxes  and  wastes :  I  call  it  muib,  not  mb. 
New  matter  atill  the  rooold'ring  maaa  auaiams  ; 
The  mansion  cbang'd«  the  tenant  still  remaiaa. 
And,  from  the  fleetini;  atream  repaired  by  food, 
Distinett  as  is  the  swimmer  from  the  flood." 
8R 
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mean  that  the  same  portion  of  ftpace  appears 
of  one  hue, — and  .so  of  the  other  qualities : 
but  sensation  or  thought  is  never  conceived 
so  to  occupy  space,  or  to  characterise  it;  nor 
can  those  faculties  be  at  all  conceived  as 
being  merely  definite  portions  of  space,  en- 
dued with  perceptible  properties.  In  the  third 
place,  all  tne  primary  qusilities  of  matter  are 
mseparabie  from  it,  and  enter  necessarily  into 
its  conception  and  definition.  All  tnatter 
must  necessarily  be  conceived  as  extended, 
solid,  and  fissured:  and  also  as  universally 
capaole  of  all  the  secondary  qualities.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  thought  or  sensation 
is  not  an  inseparable  attribute  of  matter;  as 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  matter  is  entirely 
destitute  of  it ;  and  it  is  found  in  connection 
only  with  those  paiM  ^'hich  we  term  organ- 
ised; and  M'iih  those,  only  while  they  are 
in  a  certain  state,  which  we  call  alive.  If 
it  be  said,  however,  that  thought  may  re- 
semble those  accidental  qualities  of  matter, 
such  as  heat  or  colour,  which  are  not  insepa- 
rable or  permanent;  then  we  reply,  that 
neither  of  these  things  can,  in  strictness,  be 
termed  qualities  of  matte^  more  than  thought 
or  sensation ;  They  are  thenh»elves  substan- 
CGSy  or  matter  possessed  of  inseparable  and 
peculiar  qualities,  as  well  as  tnose  which 
address  themselves  to  the  other  senses.  Light 
is  a  material  substance,  from  which  the 
quality  of  colour  is  inseparable ;  and  heat  is 
ja  material  substance,  which  has  universally 
the  quality  of  exciting  the  sensation  of 
warmth:  and  both  address  themselves  to, 
and  are  distinctly  perceived  through,  our 
senses.  If  thought  be  allowed  to  be  a  sub- 
stance in  this  sense,  it  will  remain  to  show 
that  it  also  is  material ;  by  being  referable  to 
space,  capable  of  subsisting^  in  every  sort  of 
body,  of  being  perceived  by  the  senses  of 
being  transferred  from  one  body  to  anoiner, 
and  liable  to  attraction,  repulsion,  condensa- 
tion, or  reflection — like  neat  or  light. 
.  It  is  to  be  remarked  also,  that  wherever 
any  proper  ^tdity,  primary  or  secondary,  can 
he  ascribed  generally  to  any  perceptible  body 
or  mass  of  matter,  that  quality  must  exist  and 
be  recognised  in  every  part  of  it.  If  the  whole 
9f  any  such  body  is  hard,  or  coloured,  or 
weighty,  or  hot,  or  cold,  every  part  of  it, 
frhether  merely  considered  and  examined  as 
separable,  or  actually  separated  and  detached, 
j&ust  be  hard,  colourea.  and  weighty  also: 
these  qualities  being  traly  conditions,  and,  in 
fiftct,  the  Only  real  proofs  of  the  material  ex- 
istence of  such  a  body,  and  of  all  the  parts  of 
It.  But  though  thought  or  volition  may  be 
said  to  have  their  residence  somewhere  with- 
in a  human  body,  they  certainly  are  not  quali- 
)is8  of  its  material  mass,  in  this  sense;  or  to 
the  effect  of  being  sensiDly  present  in  every 
part  or  portion  of  it !  We  never,  at  least, 
nave  happened  to  hear  it  surmised  tliat  there 
is  thought  in  the  elbow-joint,  or  volition  in 
the  nail  of  the  great  toe :  and  if  it  be  said 
that  these  phenomena  are  results  only  of  the 
Itving  or^nisaiion  as  a  whole,  it  seems  to  us 
that  this  IS  a  substantial  abandonment  of  the 
whole  argument,  and  au  admission  that  thej 


are  not  qualities  of  matter  (for  rtsuUs  and 
qualities  belong  not  to  the  same  category^y  but 
mere  facts  or  phenomena  of  a  totally  difierent 
description,  for  the  production  of  which  the 
apparatus  of  some  such  oi^ganisation  may,  for 
the  time,  be  necessary. 

But  the  material  thing  is,  that  it  is  not  to 
the  whole  mass  of  our  bodies,  or  their  living 
organifiation  in  general,  that  these  phenomena 
are  said  by  Dr.  Priestley  and  his  disciples  to 
belong,  as  proper  qualities.    On  the  contrary, 
they  distinctly  admit  that  they  are  not  qualities 
of  that  physical  mass  generally,  nor  even  of 
those  finer  parts  of  it  which  constitute  our 
oigans  of  sense.    They  admit  that  the  eye 
and  the  ear  act  the  parts  merely  of  optical  or 
acoustic  instruments;  and  are  only  useful  in 
transmitting  impulses  (or,  it  may  be,  fine  sub- 
stances) to  the  nervous  part  of  ike  brain:  oi 
which  alone,  therefore,  and  indeed  only  of  its 
minute  and  invisible  portions,  these  smgular 
phenomena  are  alleged  to  be  proper  physical 
Qualities !     It  is  difficult,  we  thmk,  to  make 
tne  absurdity  of  such  a  noctrine  more  appa- 
rent than  by  this  plain  statement  of  its  import 
and  amount.  The  only  ^ound,  it  must  always 
be  recollected,  for  holduig  that  mind  and  all 
its  phenomena  are  mere  qualities  of  mtMer^  is 
the  broad  and  pc^ular  one,  that  we  always 
find  them  connected  with  a  certain  visible 
mass  of  organised  matter,  called  a  living  body: 
But  when  it  is  admitted  that  they  are  not 
qualities  of  this  mass  generally,  or  even  of 
any  part  of  it  which  is  visible  or  perceptible 
by  our  senses,  the  allegation  of  tneir  being 
mere  material  qualities  of  a  part  of  the  brain, 
must  appear  not  merely  gratuitous,  but  incon- 
sistent  and  absolutely  absurd.     If  the  eye 
and  the  ear,  with  their  delicate  structures 
and  fine  sensibility,  are  but  vehicles  and  ap- 
paratus, why  should  the  attenuated  and  un- 
known tissues  of  the  cerebral  nerves  be  sup- 
posed to  be  any  thing  else  ?  or  why  should 
the  resulting  sensations,  to  which  Doth  are 
apparently  ministrant  and  no  more  than  min- 
istrant,  and  which  bave  no  conceivable  re- 
semblance or  anal<^  to  any  attribute  of  mat- 
ter, but  put  on  the  list  of  the  physical  qualities 
of  the  latter — which  is  of  itself  too  slight  and 
subtle  to  enable  us  to  say  what  are  its  com- 
mon physical  qualities?    But  w»e  have  yet 
another  consideration  to  suggest,  before  final- 
ly closing  this  discussion. 

It  probably  has  90%  escaped  observation, 
that  tnroughout  the  preceding  argument,  we 
have  allowed  the  advocates  for  Materialism 
to  assume  that  what  (to  oblige  them)  we  have 
called  thought  or  perception  generally,  was 
one  uniform  and  identical  thing;  to  which, 
therefore,  the  appellation  oi  a  mtality  might 
possibly  be  ^ven,  without  manifest  and  pal- 
pable absurdity.  But  in  reality  there  is  ou 
ground,  or  even  room,  for  claiming  such  an 
allowance.  The  acts  or  functions  which  we 
ascribe  to  mind,  are  at  all  events  not  one.  but 
many  and  diverse.  Perception  no  douot  is 
one  of  them — ^but  it  is  not  identical  with  sei^ 
sation ;  and  still  less  with  memory  or  imagi- 
nation, or  volition, — or  with  love,  anger,  fear, 
delibecation,  or  hatred.   Each  of  these,  on  this 
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confraiy,  if  a  semvate  and  distinguishable 
Bot,  function,  or  pkencnunonj  of  the  existence 
of  which  we  become  aware,  not  through  per- 
ception, or  the  e][ternal  senses  at  aU,  but 
tkibugh  consciousness  or  reflection  alone :  and 
none  of  them  (with  the  single  exception,  per- 
haps, of  perception)  have  any  necessary  or 
natural  reference  to  any  external  or  material 
existence  whatever.  It  is  not  disputed,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  only  b3r  perception  and  the 
senses,  that  we  can  gain  any  Knowledge  of 
matter;  and,  consecjuently,  whatever  we  come 
to  know  by  consciousness  only«  cannot  pes- 
Bibly  belong  to  that  category,  or  oe  either  ma- 
terial or  external.  But  we  are  not  aware  that 
any  materialist  has  ever  gone  the  length  of 
diractly  maintaining  that  volition  for  example, 
or  memory,  or  anger,  or  fear,  or  any  other 
Buch  affection,  were  proper  material  qualities 
of  our  bodily  frames,  or  could  be  perceived 
and  recognised  as  such,  by  the  agency  of 
the  external  senses ;  in  the  same  way  as  the 
weight,  heat,  colour,  or  elasticity  whidh  may 
belong  to  these  frames.  But  if  they  are  not 
each  of  them  capable  of  being  so  perceived, 
as  separate  physical  qualities,  it  is  plain  that 
nothing  can  be  gained  in  argument,  by  affect- 
ing to  disregard  their  palpable  diversity,  and 
seeking  to  clans  them  an  under  one  vague 
name,  of  thought  or  perception.  Even  with 
that  advantage,  we  have  seen  that  the  doc- 
trine, of  perception  or  thought  being  a  mere 
quality  ot  matter,  is  not  only  untenable,  but 
truly  self-contraaictory  and  unintelligible. 
Bat  when  the  number  and  diversity  of  the 
phenomena  necessarily  covered  by  that  gene- 
ral appellation  is  considered,  along  witn  the 
fact  that  most  of  them  have  no  reference  to 
matter,  and  do  in  no  way  imply  its  existence, 
the  absurdity  of  representing  them  as  so 
many  of  its  distinct  perceptible  qualities, 
must  be  too  apparent,  we  think,  to  admit  or 
any  serious  defence. 

The  snm  of  the  whole  then  is,  that  all  the 
knowledge  which  we  gain  only  by  Perception 
and  the  use  of  our  external  senses,  is  know- 
ledge of  Matter,  and  its  Qualities  and  attri- 
butes alone  ]  and  all  whicn  we  gain  only  by 
Consciousness  and  Reflection  on  our  own  in- 
ward feelings,  is  necessarily  knowledge  of 
•Mind,  and  its  states,  attributes,  and  functions. 
This  in  fact  is  the  whole  basis,  and  rationale 
of  the  distinction  between  mind  and  matter : 
and,  consequently,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  love,  anger,  and  sorrow,  as  well  as  memo- 
jy  and  volition,  are  direct  objects  of  sense  or 
external  perception,  lake  heat  and  colour,  or 
%ure  and  solidity,  there  must  be  an  end,  we 
think,  of  all  question  as  to  their  being  ma- 
terial qualities. 

But,  though  the  very  basis  and  foundation 
of  the  argument  for  Materialism  is  placed 
upon  the  assumption,  thar  thought  and  per- 
ception are  qualities  of  our  bodies,  it  is  re- 
markable that  Dr.  Priestley,  and  the  other 
champions  of  that  doctrine,  do  ultimately  give 
up  that  point  altogether,  and  maintain,  that 
thought  is  nothing  else  tnan  Motion !  Now, 
this,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  was  very  im- 
politic and  injudioioas  in  thMe  learned  per- 


sons :  For,  so  long  as  they  utuck  to  the  gene- 
ral assertion,  that  thou^ht'might,  in  some  way 
or  other,  be  represented  as  a  quality  of  mat- 
ter,— althoufi^h  it  was  not  perceived  by  the 
senses,  and  bore  no  analogy  to  any  of  its  other 
qualities,— and  talked  about  the  inherent  ca- 
pacity of  substance,  to  support  all  sorts  of 
qualities;  although  their  doctrine  might  elude 
our  comprehension,  and  revolt  all  our  habits 
of  thinking, — still  it  might  be  difficult  to 
demonstrate  its  fallacy;  and  a  certain  per- 
plexing aigumentation  might  be  maintained, 
by  a  person  well  acquainted  with  the  use, 
and  aouse,  of  words :  But  when  they  cast 
away  the  protection  of  this  most  convenient 
obscurity,  and,  instead  of  saying  that  they 
do  not  know  what  thought  is,  have  the  cour- 
age to  refer  it  to  the  known  category  of  Mo- 
tion, they  evidently  subject  their  theory  to  the 
test  of  rational  examination,  and  furnish  us 
with  a  criterion  by  which  its  truth  may  be 
easily  determined. 

We  shall  not  be  so  rash  as  to  attempt  any 
definition  of  motion ;  but  we  believe  we  may 
take  it  for  granted^  that  our  readers  know 
pretty  well  what  it  is.  At  all  events,  it  is  not 
a  quality  of  matter.  It  is  an  act,  a  phenome- 
non, or  a  fact : — but  it  makes  no  part  of  the 
description  or  conception  of  matter :  thou^ 
it  can  only  exist  with  reference  to  tnat  sub- 
stance. Let  any  man  ask  himself,  however, 
whether  the  motion  of  matter  bears  any  sort 
of  resemblance  to  thought  or  sensation;  or 
whether  it  be  even  conceivable  that  these 
should  be  one  and  the  same  thing? — But,  «t  is 
saidj  we  find  sensation  always  produced  by 
motion ;  and  as  we  can  discover  nothing  else 
in  conjunction  with  it,  we  are  justified  in  as- 
cribing It  to  motion.  But  this,  we  beg  leave 
to  say,  is  not  the  question.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  inquire,  whether  motion  may  prodtsoi 
sensation  or  not,  but  whether  sensation  be  mo- 
tion, and  nothing  else?  It  seems  pretty  evi- 
dent, to  be  sure,  that  motion  can  never  pro- 
duce any  thing  but  motion  or  impulse :  and 
that  it  is  at  least  as  inconceivable  that  it  should  ' 
ever  produce  sensation  in  matter,  as  that  it 
should  produce  a  separate  substance,  called 
mind,  ^ut  this,  we  repeat,  is  not  the  ques- 
tion with  the  materialists.  Their  proposition 
is,  not  that  motion  produces  sensation — ^which 
might  be  as  well  in  the  mind  as  in  the  body; 
but,  that  ^euFation  is  motion;  and  that  all  the 
phenomena  of  thought  and  perception  are  in- 
telligibly accounted  for  by  saying,  that  they 
are  certain  little  shakings  mthe  pulpy  part  oi 
the  brain. 

There  are  certain  propositions  which  it  is 
difficult  to  confute,  only  because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  comprehend  them :  and  this,  the  sub- 
stantive article  in  the  creed  of  Materialism, 
really  seems  to  be  of  this  description.  To  say 
that  thought  is  motion,  is  as  unintelligible  to 
us,  as  to  say  that  it  is  space,  or  time,  or  pro- 
portion. 

There  may  be  little  shakings  in  the  braiu, 
for  any  thing  we  know,  and  there  may  even 
be  shakings  of  a  different  kind,  aoeonkpanying 
every  act  of  thought  or  pereeplbn ; — bat.  thai 
the  shakings  themselves  are  thf  ^ugnt  or 
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perception)  we  are  so  far  from  adinittiiig,  that 
we  find  it  absolutely  imposeible  to  compre- 
Jieod  what  is  meant  by  the  assertion.  The 
fthakiegs  are  certain  throbbings,  TJbrations,  or 
stirriogSy  in  a  whitish,  half-fluid  substance 
like  custard,  which  we  might  see  perhaps,  or 
feel,  if  we  had  eyes  and  finders  sufficiently 
soiall  or  fine  for  the  office.  But  what  should 
we  see  or  feel,  upon  the  eappoeilion  that  we 
could  detect,  by  our  senses,  every  thing  that 
actually  took  place  in  the  brain  ?  We  should 
see  the  particles  of  this  substance  chai^  their 
place  a  little,  move  a  little  np  or  down,  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  round  about,  or  zig-za^,  or 
in  some  other  course  or  direction.  This  is 
M  that  we  could  see,  if  Hartley's  ocmjectare 
were  proved  by  actual  observation ;  tiecause 
this  is  all  that  exists  in  motion, — according  to 
our  conception  of  it ,  and  all  that  ve  mean, 
when  we  say  that  there  is  motion  in  any  sub- 
atanoe.  Is  it  intelligible,  then,  to  say,  that 
this  motion,  the  whole  of  which  we  see  and 
comprehend,  is  tkou^  and  feeling? — and 
that  thought  aad  feelmg  will  exist  wherever 
we  can  excite  a  similar  motion  in  a  similar 
substance  ? — ^In  our  humble  apprehension,  the 
^proposition  is  not  so  much  false,  aa. utterly 
unmeaning  and  incomprehensible.  That  sen- 
iation  may  follow  motion  in  the  brain,  or  may 
even  be  produced  by  it,  is  conceivable  at 
least,  and  may  be  affirmed  with  perfect  pre- 
cision and  consistency;  but  that  the  motion  is 
itself  sensation,  and  that  the  proper  and  com- 
plete definition  of  thought  and  feeling  is,  that 
they  are  certain  vibrations  in  the  brain,  is  a 
doctrine,  we  think,  that  can  only  be  wonaered 
at.  and  that  must  be  comprehended  before  it 
fie  answered. 

No  advocate  for  the  existence  of  raind,  ever 
thought  it  necessary  to  deny  that  there  was  a 
certain  bodily  apparatus  necessary  to  thought 
And  sensation  in  man-* and  that,  on  many  oc- 
casions, the  sensation  was  preceded  or  intro- 
duced by  certain  in^pulses  and  cortesponding 
movements  of  this  malerial  imachioefy  :*-we 
cannot  see  without  eyes  and  light,  nor  think 
without  living  bodies.  All  that  th^  maintain 
is,  that  these  impulses  and  movemeiLts  are 
not  feeliucs  or  thought,  but  merely  the  occa- 
sions of  feeling  ana  thought ;  anu  (hat  it  is 
impossible  for  than  to  confound  the  material 
motiotts  which  preeede  those  sensations,  with 
the  sansatioQn  thamaelves,  which  have  no 
.poneeivable  aSinity  with  matter. 

The  theory  of  Materialifimj  then,  appears  to 
tis  to  be  altogether  unintelligible  akd  absurd ; 
and,  without  recurring  to  the  reasonaog  of  the 


Berkeletane,  it  aeems  quile  enoo^  to  <iela 
mine  us  to  reject  it,  that  it  confofuida  the  ad 
of  perception  with  Ifie  qualttiea  pexceived,  a»l 
classes  among  the  objects  4>f  pereepiioa,  vm 
faculty  by  which  these  objecta  are  inlrodooed 
to  our  knowledge, — and  vhich  iacoUy  aMMt 
be  exercised,  before  we  can  aUain  to  mDjcmih 
cepiion.  either  of  matter  4x  its  qualities. ' 

We  ao  not  pretend  to  have  loeked  thm^ 
the  whole  controversy  which  Jk,  Pnestley^ 
publications  on  this  subject  appean  to  hns 
excited :  But  nothing  certainly  has  stiQck  m 
with  mwe  astonishment,  than  the  zeal  with 
whieh  he  maintains  that  this  doctrine,  md 
that  of  Necessity,  taken  toother,  afford  the 
greatest  support  to  the  cause  of  religioa  and 
morality !  We  are  a  little  puzzled,  indeed,  te 
discover  what  use,  or  what  room,  there  eon  be 
for  a  God  at  all,  upon  this  hypothesis  of  Ma- 
terialism ;  as  well  as  to  imagine  what  species 
of  beifl^  the  God  of  the  materialiat  must  be. 
If  the  naere  oigantsation  of  matter  ptoduoes 
reason,  memory,  imaginatiott,  and  afi  the 
other  attributes  of  mind, — and  if  these  diffet- 
ent  phenomena  be  the  necessary  result  of  ee»- 
tain  motions  impressed  upon  matter;  thm 
there  is  no  need  for  any  omer  reason  or  «d- 
ergy  in  the  universe :  and  things  ma]r  be  ad- 
ministered very  comfortably,  by  the  inlelieet 
spontaneously  evolved  in  the  different  coMifai- 
nations  of  matter.  But  if  Dr.  Priestley  wiH 
have  a  auperfluous  Deity  notwithstanding,  we 
may  ask  what  sort  of  a  Deity  he  can  expeet? 
He  denies  the  eorietenoe  of  mind  or  i^int  al- 
together ;  BO  that  his  Deity  must  be  material ; 
and  his  wisdom,  po^^  and>  goodness  must 
be  the  necessary  result  of  a  certain  o«nis»- 
tion.  But  how  can  a  material  deity  be  ma- 
mortal?  How  could  he  have  been  formed f 
Or  why  should  th^re  not  be  more, — ^fomued 
by  himself,  or  by  his  creator?  We  will  Dot 
affirm  that  Dr.  Priestley  has  not  attemipted  to 
answer  these  questions ',  bnt  we  will  take  it 
upon  na  to  say,  that  he  cannot  have  answered 
them  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  As  to  hia 
paradoxical  doctrinei^  with  regard  to  the  nt^ 
tuml  mortality  of  man,  and  the  inoompie- 
hensible  gift  of  immortality  conferred  on  a 
material  structure  wliich  visibly  moulders  anil 
is  dissolved,  we  shall  only  say  that  it  exceeds 
in  absurdity  any  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Gath^ 
lies;  and  can  only  be  exoeeded  by  his  oum 
supposition,  that  our  Saviour,  being  only  a 
man,  and  j^et  destined  to  live  to  the  day  of 
judgment,  is  still  alive  in  his  original  humaii 
body  upon  eajpth,  and  is  really  the  Wwidier.jn^ 
Jew  of  vulgar  superstitloa ! 
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W«  do  not  know  very  well  what  to  say  of  |  that  it  is  occupied  with  Metaphysical  speoa 
this  v»ry  learned  publication.  To  some  read-  lations.  To  others,  it  may  eonvey  a  more 
.era  it  wiU  pofobably  be  enough  to  announce,  precise  idaa  «f  its  ^^hacacter^  to  be  toid,  that 
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1KM|!K  ff  gaveii  rioTent  Headfti^he,  in  leM  (k^ 
mn  hoQi^,  to  tlie  modt  intrepid  lo^ckn  of  otir 
fVatemity.  he  coqM  not  help  reading  on  till  he 
001106  to  tne  imidt  of  the  yoranie.* 

Mr.  Drammorid  be^ns  with  the  doctrine 
<rf  Loekej  and  exposes^  wo  thinlc.  verj  sae- 
veesfnUy,  the  ftitilitv  ot  that  celebrated  au- 
thor's definition  of  Snbstance,  as  "one  knofts 
not  iahat^^  aunport  of  puch  qualities  as  are  ciA'- 
pable  of  proaueing  simple  ideas  in  tis.  This 
notion  of  sn1>stan6e  he  then  shows  to  be  de- 
Tired  from  fhe  old  Platonic  doctrine  of  the 
|iriniary  matter,  or  tA^,  to  which  the  same 
objections  are  applicable. 

flavin^  thos  discarded  Sabstance  in  general 
from  the  list  of  existences,  Mr.  Drammond 
'proceeds  to  do. as  much  for  the  particular  sub- 
stance called  JkcUter,  and  all  its  qnalities.  In 
Mb  chapter^  accordingly,  he  avows  himself 
to  be  a  determined  Idealist ;  and  it  is  fhe  scope 
of  his  whole  argument  to  prove,  that  what  we 
oaU  qualities  in  external  substances,  are  in 
iiict  nothing  more  than  sensations  in  our  own 
minds;  and  that  what  have  been  termed  pri- 
inary  qualities^  are  in  this  respect  entirely 
upon  a  footing  with  those  which  are  called 
•econdary.  His  reasoning  upon  this  subject 
coincides  very  nesily  with  that  of  BisnoD 
Berkeley;  Of  whom,  indeed,  he  sayi^  that  if 
his  arguments  be  not  really  conclusive,  it  is 
certainly  to  be  lamented  that  they  should  have 
been  so  imperfectly  answered. 

To  us,  We  will  confess,  it  does  not  seem  of 
yery  great  conseqdence  to  determine  whether 
ihere  be  any  room  for  a  distinction  between 
fhe  nrimary  and  secondary  qualities  of  matter  ] 
for  thongh  we  are  rather  inclined  to  hold  that 
Dr.  Reid's  observations  have  established  its 
possibility,  we  cannot  help  saying,  that  it  is  a 
dis^ction  which  does  not  touch  at  all  upon 
the  fundamental  question,  as  to  the  evidence 
which  we  have,  by  our  senses,  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  material  world.  Dr.  Reid  and  his 
ibllowers  contend  as  strenuously  for  the  real 
existence  of  those  material  qualities  which 
produce  in  us  the  sensations  of  heat,  or  of 
colour^  as  of  those  which  give  us  intimations 
of  solidity,  figure,  or  extension.  We  know  a 
little  more^  indeed,  according  to  them,  about 
fhe  one  sort  of  qualities  than  the  other;  but 
Ihe  evidenee  we  have  for  their  existence  is 
cspaofly  the  same  in  both  cases;  nor  is  it  more 
ft  law  of  our  nature,  that  the  seiitetlon  of  te- 
«iilAnce  should  suggest  to  us  the  definable 
aiou£ty  of  solidity  in  an  external  object,  than 
itat  m&  sensation  of  heat  should  suggest  to 
«s,  that  quality  in  ttn  external  object,  which 
we  oannot  define  otherwise  than  as  (he  external 
tause  of  this  sensation. 

>(r.  Drummond,  we  think^  has  not  attended 
^eifiicientlv  to  this  part  of  his  antsflonist's  po- 
■Maa ;  and  after  Assuming,  someww  too  pre- 

*  F'or  tbs  reasons  stated  in  the  note  fMnefixed  to 
ttiis  division  «f  the  book,  I  refrain  from  reprinting 
ths  ffTSMer  Bart  of  this  review ;  and  give  pph  <bat 
.^t  iof  ii  wa^h  is  «^Heetod  with  the  specalatioae 
in  the  preceding  articles,  and  bears  upon  (he  auea- 
tion  of  the  existence  of  an  external  world,  and  the 
Aith  to  be  given  to  the  intimations  of  our 
ttid  dibsr  imsBiilooovicuoas. 


Dipitinely,  tkttt  seooiidkiy  qdnVtli^e  are  ut^ 
versally  admitted  to  have  no  existence  but  Hi 
the  mind  of  him  who  perceives  them,  proceed^ 
ti^ith  an  air  of  triumph  that  is  stall  even|» 
premature,  to  demonstrate,  that  there  is  noth^ 
ing  in  the  case  of  primary  qualities  by  whic& 
they  can  be  distingaislied  in  this  respect  froik 
the  secondary.  The  foot  unquestionably  i 
that  Dr.  Reid  and  his  followers  assert  the 
five  and  independent  existence  of  second 
as  well  as  of  primary  qualities  in  matter :  «m.^ 
that  there  is,  upon  their  hypothesis,  exactly  \bm 
same  evidence  for  the  one  as  for  the  othev. 
The  general  problem^  as  to  the  probable  exi^ 
ence  of  matter — unquesti6nably  the  niost  fu|k» 
damental  and  momentous  in  the  whole  science 
of  metaphysics— may  be  fairly  and  intelligibiy 
stated  in  a  very  few  words. 

Bishop  Berkeley,  and  after  him  Mr.  Dram- 
mond, luive  observed,  that  by  our  senses,  we 
can  have  nothing  but  sensations;  and  thdt 
sensations,  being  afifections  of  mind,  cannst 
poJBsibly  bear  any  resemblance  to  matter,  or 
any  of  its  qualities  ;  and  hence  they  infer,  thift 
we  cannot  possibly  have  any  evidence  for  tte 
existence  of  matter;  and  tnat  what  we  term 
our  perception  of  its  qualities,  is  in  fact  natll> 
ing  else  than  a  sensation  in  our  own  mincto. 
Dr.  Reid,  on  the  other  hand^  distinctly  admi^ 
ting  tbeit  the  primary  funotjons  of  our  senses 
is  to  make  us  conscious  of  certain  sensations, 
which  can  have  no  sort  of  resemblance  or  af- 
finity to'  the  qualities  of  matter,  has  asserMl 
it  as  a  fact  admittingx>f  no  dispute,  but  reooff^ 
nised  by  every  human  creature,  that  these 
sensations  meessarily  suggest  to  us  the  notion 
of  certain  external  existences,  endowed  wftk 
particuhr  definable  qualities ;  and  that  theaa 
fsreejptionsy  by  whicn  our  sensations  are  aiv 
companied,  are  easily  and  cleariy  distinguish- 
able from  the  sensations  themselves,  and 
cannot  be  confounded  with  them,  without  tbe 
most  wilful  perversity.  Perception,  again,  he 
holds)  necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  the 
object  perceived ;  and  the  reality  of  a  materiel 
world  IS  thus  as  cleariy  deduced  from  the 
exercise  of  this  fiBiculty:  as  the  reality  of  our 
own  existence  can  be  Irom  our  conjctocisfieii^ 
or  other  sensatkms.  It  appears,  therefoteL 
that  there  are  two  questions  to  be  considers^ 
in  determining  oh  the  merits  oi  this  oontn^ 
versy.  First,  whether  there  be  any  nam  ftr 
a  distinction  between  sensation  and  peroe^ 
tion;  and,  secaMy^  if  we  sfa^  allow  such  f, 
distinction,  whether  perception  does 
sarfly  imply  the  real  and  extenal  exi 
of  the  object^  perceived. 

If  hy  psreeption,  indeed,  we  understand^  ae 
Dr.  Reid  appears  to  have  done,  the  hnmediate 
and  positive  discovery  of  external  existeaoaA, 
it  is  evident  that  the  niere  assampcioii  of  thli 
faculty  pots  an  end  to  the  whole  queetion; 
shice  It  necessarily  takes  those  existenoee  §m 
mnted,  and,  upon  that  hvpolhesis,  defines 
the  faculty  in  question  to  be  that  by  whidi 
we  discover  their  qualitiee.  This,  however, 
it  is  pli^U)  is  not  reasoning,  but  assertion ;  hnll 
it  is  not  the  mere  assertion  of  a  iBcX^  which 
in  these  subjects  is  the  n^hole  pefhapsef  o^ 
kgitinieiepliilooophy,  bat  of  eonelkiof  wMrfi 


existeoee 
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■  ai»f  or  ixMky  mk  be  mfened  from  the  iaoLao- 
p^iOiog  to  the  views  of  the  ioqairer.  The 
jpqairy  is  an  inquiry  into  the  funotiona  and 
iiperationB  of  mid;  and  all  that  can  possibly 
be  stated  as  fact  on  such  an  oocasion,  must  re- 
late to  the  state  and  alfectioDs  of  mind  onl^ : 
Ikit  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  material 
vorld,  in  order  afterwards  to  define  one  f unc- 
Ikm  of  mind  to  be  that  by  which  it  disoovers 
isaterial  qoalities,  is  evidently  blending  hy- 
pothesis in  the  statem^it,  and  prejudgii^  the 
•ontixiversy  by  assumption.  The  fact  itself. 
we  really  conceive  not  to  be  liable  to  any  kind 
«f  doubi  or  dispute ;  and  yet  the  statement  of 
ity  obvious  as  it  is,  saems  oalouUted  to  retrench 
a  good  deal  from  each  of  the  opposite  asser- 
tions. Tlie  fact,  if  we  be  not  greatly  mis- 
taken, is  confessedly  as  follows. 

We  have  occasionaUy  certain  sensations 
whioh  we  call  heat,  pain,  resistance,  &c. 
These  feeling  of  course,  belong  only  to  the 
aind,  of  which  they  are  peculiar  affections; 
■od  both  parties  are  agreed  in  asserting,  that 
iibey  have  no  resemblanee,  or  necessary  refer- 
€»ce,  to  any  thing  eztemal.  Dr.  Beid  has 
made  this  indeed  the  very  gronad-.work  of  his 
vSBseaings  on  the  subject  of  perception ;  sod 
il  will  net  probably  be  called  in  question  by 
his  antagonists,  who  go  the  length  of  inferring 
Isem  it,  that  nothing  but  mind  can  be  con- 
•eived  to  have  an  existence  in  nature.  This, 
4hen,  is  one  fact  which  we  may  safely  assume 
IM  quite  certain  and  indisputable,  viz.  that 
ear  eensnlioos  are  affections  of  the  mind,  and 
Jhuhs  no  neoessary  reference  to  any  other  ex- 
iiiaaeek  But  there  is  another  fact  at.  least  as 
^Mousaad  indisputable*  which  the  one  party 
■oams  disposed  to  overlook,  and  the  other  to 
«reat  with  undue  authority,  in  the  discussion. 
Wsseoond  fact  is,  that  some  of  the  sensations 
ia  question  are  uniformly  and  irresistibly  n^ 
ssmpaatnl  by  the  apprehension  and  belief  of 
•oertain  external  existences,  distin^ished  by 
-pecttlias  qualities.  The  fact  certainly  admits 
«f  no  dispute;  and,  accordingly,  the  philoso- 
pbera  who  first  attempted  to  prove  tnat  this 
Mlief  was  withont  Mndation,  have  imiformly 
daimed  the  merit  of  disabusing  numkind  of  a 
Bstoml  and  nniveisai  illusion.  Now  this  ap- 
irahension  and  belief  of  external  existences, 
M-iniisdtf  as  much  an  affection  of  misd,  as 
the  sensations  bv  which  it  is  aooompanied ; 
«nd  those  who  deny  the  distinction  between 
'perosption  and  sensation,  mi^t  be  justified 
peihanM  in  asserting,  that  it  is  only  a  sensSr 
tisR  et  anotlwr  kind :  at  the  same  time,  as  the 
essence  of  it  consists  in  the  apprehension  of 
an  independent  existeirce,  there  can  be  no 
ham  in  -distinguishing  iC,  by  a  ssjparate  at)pel- 
litUNi,  from  ihoeo  sensations  which  centre  in 
^bs  sentiein  being,  and  Bo^esl  to  him  no  idea 
ef  aiyy  other  existenee.  It  is  in  this  sense 
akwW;  it  ttnpeats  to  ns,  that  peieeption  can  be 
«idefst«ftd  to  strict  phibeophieal  language. 
it  means  no  more  tlmn  that  affection  of  the 
liind-whieh  consists  in  an  apprehension  and 
Miefm  the  existenee  of  external -objects* 


New  im  this  sebseof  the  word,  there  < 


can 


W  #e  doubt  that  there  is  a  real'distiaetion 
MMitiDa  a^'poMefttiMi?  mr 


asmueh  as  there  is  a  distiaoli^.] 

feelmgs  of  pain,  resisunoe^&ivsiift  9ipr.4PO%^ 
ception  and  belief  of  real  extejvoI^xifiawBeft; 
But  they  differ  merely  as  one  affection  of 
mind  may  differ  from  another ;  and  it  m  plainly 
unwarrantable  to  assume  the  real  existMios 
of  external  objects  as  a  part  of  the  stafpmntf 
of  a  purely  intellectual  phenomenon.  Aftm 
allowing  the  reality  of  this  distinction,  thei^ 
is  still  room  therefore  for  consideriiig  ihm 
second  question  to  which  we  alluded  in  tlm 
outset,  viz.  Whether  perceptloa  does  necaah 
sarily  imply  the  existence  of  external  ob- 
jects. 

Upon  this  subject,  we  entertain  an  o^iniaa 
which  will  not  give  satisfaction,  we  are  afxaicL 
to  either  of  the  contending  parties.  We  thiu 
that  the  existence  of  external  objects  is  oat 
neeesunrily  implied  in  the  phenomena  of  pei^ 
ception ',  but  we  think  that  there  is  no  oom- 
plete  proof  of  their  nonexistence ;  and  that 
philoso^y,  instead  of  being  benefited,  woald 
be  subjected  to  needless  embarrassments^  by 
the  absolute  assumption  of  the  ideal  theory. 

The  reality  of  external  existences  is  aol 
necessarilv  implied  in  the  phenomena  of  per- 
ception ;  because  we  can  easily  imagine  that 
our  impressions  and  conceptions  mjght  have 
been  exactly  as  thev  are.  although  matter  ha4 
never  been  created.  Belief,  we  familiarly 
know,  to  be  no  infallible  criterion  of  aotuu 
existence ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  that 
we  might  have  been  so  framed  as  to  receive 
all  the  impressions  which  we  now  ascribe  (o 
the  agency  of  external  objects,  from  the  m^ 
ohanism  of  our  own  minds,  or  the  particular 
volition  of  the  Deity.  The  phei^omena  oC 
dreaming,  and  of  some  species  of  madneaa^ 
seem  to  form  experinaental  proofs  of  the  pos- 
sibility we  have  now  stated ;  and  demonstmte, 
in  our  apprehension,  that  perceptioD,  as  we 
have  defined  it,  (t.  e.  an  apprehension  and  be^ 
lief  of  external  existences,}  does  not  necessi^ 
rily  imply  the  independent  reality  of  its  ob^ 
ieots.  Nor  is  it  less  absurd  to  sa^'  that  we 
nave  the  same  evidence  for  the  exi&teaee  of 
external  objects  that  we  have  for  the  exisU 
enee  of  oar  own  sensations:  For  it  is  ^qnite 
plain,  that  our  belief  in  the  former  is  founded 
altogether  on  our  oonsciousaess  of  the  lattars 
and  that  the  evidence  of  this  belief  is  i 

2uently  of  a  §umdary  nature.  We 
oubt  of  the  existence  of  ouisens 
without  being  guilty  of  the  grossest  oont» 
diction ;  but  we  may  doubt  of  the  existeoae 
of  the  material  world,  without  any  comtradie- 
tion  at  all.  If  we  armihilate  out  sensati(»% 
we  annihilate  ooiselves ;  and,  of  course,  leains 
no  being  to  doubt  or  to  reason.  U  we  ana^ 
hilate  the  external  world)  we  still  leave  entiia 
all  those  sensations  and  perceplaons  whieha 
dWoient  hypothesis  would  refer  lo  its  myata* 
rious  agency  on  our  minds. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certainly  going  4oe 
far  to  assert,  that  the  nonextsteace  H  laatter 
is  prswd  by  such  evidence  as  necosaanly  te 
eorrimand  oar  assent :  Sinoe  it  evidently  iai- 
plies  no  contradiction  to  suppose,  that  each  a 
thing  as  matter  may  exist,  and  that  an  omniji* 
otent  being  might  make  iw  08yt»ble.o£  4lf* 
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insnmiountftlne  belief  that  ^re  havaof  its 
0xi9t6ne0|  ceMuiily  is  not  to  be  furrenderacl, 
aaefdy  beoaoae  it  is  poiMble  to  snppose  it 
erfoneoBs;  or  difficult  to  comprehend  how  a 
voaterial  and  immatsriai  subatanee  can  act 
upon  each  other.  The  evidence  of  this  mil* 
Veraal  and  irresistible  belief,  in  short,  is  not 
to  be  altogether  disreganieu ;  and,  uiilesn  it 
ean  be  ahov/n  that  it  leads  to  actual  contra- 
dictions and  absurdities,  the  utmost  length 
diat  philosophy  can  warmntably  go,  is  to  con- 
oXude  that  it  may  be  delusive;  but  that  it 
■lav  also  be  true. 

*  The  rigorous  maxim,  of  sriving  no  faith  to 
any  thing  short  of  direct  and  immediate  con- 
fldousoefs,  seems  more  calculated,  we  think, 
to  perjplex  than  to  simplify  our  philosophy, 
and  wdl  run  us  up,  in  two  vast  strides,  to  the 
very  brink  of  absolute  ann ihiiatioiK  We  deny 
Ike  existence  of  the  material  world,  becanse 
y/re  have  not  for  it  the  primary  evidence  of 
conscioujiness ;  and  because  the  clear  concep- 
tion and  indestractible  belief  we  have  of  it, 
wtaif  be  fallacious,  for  any  thing  we  can  prove 
to  the  ooutraiy.  This  conclusion  annihilates 
at  once  all  external  objects;  and,  anoong 
Ihem,  onr  own  bodies,  and  the  bodies  and 
minds  of  all  other  men  ;  for  it  is  <]u it e  evident 
that  we  can  have  no  evidence  of  the  exrst- 
ance  of  other  minds,  except  through  the  me- 
diatioti  of  the  matter  they  are  supposcil  to 
animate;  and  if  matter  be  nothing  more  than 
an  affect  ion  of  our  own  minds.  th(>re  is  an  end 
lo  the  existence  of  every  other.'  This  first  step, 
therefore,  reduces  the  whole  mil  verse-to  the 
mind  of  the  individual  reasoner;  and  leaves 
no  e.xifttenee  in  natui-e,  but  one  tnhul,  with  its 
eempiimout  of  seismtions  and  ideas.  The 
•econd  step  goes  still  farther;  and  no  one  can 
hesitate  to  take  it,  who  has  ventured  deliber- 
ately on  the  first,  f  f  our  senses  may  deceive 
M^  so  may  our  inemorif : — if  we  will  not  be- 
licnre  in  1  lie  existence  of  matter,  because  it  is 
not  vouched  by  internal  consckHisncss,  and 
because  it  is  conceivable  that  it  should  not 
exist,  we  cannot  oonsisleiitly  believe  in  the 
leality  of  any  i^ast  imiwes.'^ion :  for  which,  in 
like  manner,  we  cannot  have  the  direct  evi- 
dence of  coiiscioiittiess,  and  of  which  onr 
present  xecollection  may  possibly  be  falla^ 
eioos.  .  Even  upon  the  vulgar  hypothesis,  we 
know  that  memory  is  much  more  deceitful 
than  perception;  and  there  is  still  greater 
haiHird  in  assuming  the  reality  of  any  past 
existence  frOm  our  present  recollection  of  it, 
than  in  relying  on  the  reality  of  a  present 
exisleaee  from  our  immediate  perception.  If 
we  ifiscEedit  our  fMrnory^  however,  and  deny 
aM  existence  of  whi^  we  liave  not  a  present 
eoosciousness  or  sensation,  it  is  evident  that 
we  must  atmihihile  our  own  per$»nal  identUyy 
and  refase  to  believe  that  we  hatl  thosght  or 
seusatioa  at  any  ^revione  moment.  There- 
Ota  be  no  veasomng,  therefore,  nor  know- 
ledge, nor  opinion ;  and  we  must  end  by  vir- 
taally  annihilating  oursehree,  and  denying 
Aal  aay  thing,  w&tsoever  exists  in  nature, 
hat  the  present  aolitary  and  momentary  im- 


Tbie  H  th6  keitimiil^  amA  hievMU^  te» 
mina^ion  of  that  deternnned  Boemiciem  whiei 
f^ses  to  believe  any  thing  wittwatthe  h^hlt 
est  of  all  evidence,  and  cMOiSes  to  oonclude 
positively  that  every  thing  ia  not,  which'  ma^^ 
possibly  be  conceived  not  to  be.  The  procesa 
of  reftsoning  which  it  implies,  is  neither  long 
nor  intricate;  and  its  conclusion  would-be 
umlentably  just,  if  every  thing  waenecesearily 
ti-oe  which  could  foe  asserti»d  M-irhout  a  oon^ 
tmdfction.  It  is  perfeetlv  true,  that  we  ard 
(AsdiUely  sure  of  nothhig  but  wnat  \re  feel  at  ^ 
the  present,  moment;  and  that  it  iopeseibl<}* 
to  distinguish  between  the  evidence  we  iiave 
for  tiie  existence  of  the  present  impressiony 
antt  the  evidence  of  any  other  existence.  The 
first  alone  is  complete  and  nnqnestfonable'J 
we  may  hesitate  about  alt  the  rest  wtthouf 
any  absolute  contradiction.  But  the  d^inc- 
lion,  we  apprehend,  is  in  itself  of  as  little  ustf 
in  philosophy,  as  in  onlinary  life  ;and  tfaeab^ 
sol  ate  and  positive  denial  of  all  existence, 
except  that  of  our  immetliate  sensatioiK  alto^^ 
gelher  rash  and  unwarranted.  The  oojectrf 
of  our  perception  and  of  our  recolleetton,  cer- 
tainly may  exist,  althongh  we  cannot  demon' 
St  rate  that  they  mmf ;  and  when  in  sphe  of* 
alt  our  abstractions,  Ave  find  that  vfe  mttst 
come  back,  an^l  not  only  reason  with  car  fel* 
low  creatures  as  separate  existences,  but  erh' 
gasfe  daily  in  speculations  about  the  qaalitiea 
and  properties  of  matter,  it  must  amiear,  at' 
least,  an  unprofitable-  refinement  whiCn  wcaidii 
lead  us  to  dwell  much  oi»  the  'possibility  off 
their  nonexistence.  There  i«  no  sceptic,  pro* 
bnbl}'.  who  woul<l  be  boki  enough  lemaintahr, 
that  tn is  single  doctrine  of  the  nonexistence* 
of  any  thing  but  oar  present  impressioMi 
wonld  constitute  a  just  or  useial  system  ec' 
logic  aiKl  moral  philosophy;  and  if,  afVev 
fiourishing  wKh  it  as  an  unfruitftil  paradox  in' 
the  outset,  we  are  obliged  to  Tecur  to  the'eiv- 
dinarycouree  of  observation  and  coitjeetam- 
as  to  the  nature  of  our  faoalties,  it  mayte 
donbte«i  whether  any  real  benefit  has  beeiv 
deriveil  from  itfipromnlgation,  or  whether  the* 
h3'pothesis  can  be  recced  into  any  eobef 
s}'Etem  of  phik>sophv.  To  denv  the  existence 
of  matter  and  of  mind,  indeeJ,  is  aet  to  -phi^ 
losophise,  but  to  destroy  thematerialls  of  pki^' 
losophy.  It  reqairee  no  extmordinary-  hvt 
genuitv  or  power  of  reaeoaing  t^  perotfhrefto^ 
gronncM  upon  which  their  cxietence*  «may  'ba' 
dottbted;  bat  we  acknewled^  that  we  crnmoi^ 
see  liow  it  can  be  said  to  have  been  dimromif 
and  think  we  jiereeive  very  clearly,  ^at  ph^- 
losqihy  will  neither  be  simplified  tior  abridged* 
by  refusing  to  take  it  lor  grat^cd. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  are  indbfed  fa' 
thiUK,  that  the  conception  and  betief  whieh» 
we  have  of  material  ^objects  (which  i»  what*- 
we  mean  by  the  percepticaof  lh^tn)doea-&ot- 
aiAOUnt  to  a  complete  proof  of  thelraKifil^iiaey 
but  lendera  it  suflficiently  ptabable  ;'<liat4li^ 
superior  aad  complete  asstttaaee  vre  ha«a>a6t 
the  existence  of  our  present  sensationa,' deee' 
by  o&  means  oatitle  ua  poeitively  to^^Asay  Mia' 
r«dity  of  every  other>  existeaee ;  and  Itataa* 
this  speeokttive  scuptjeirtki  neSthferitfart^re  tiy 
indepeodfiH  ^  l^^wdknay  muilm  ef  hrtHMii' 


rioo^MT  Miiilft  wimlomBy  iii  ike  vmcf 
m,  it  M  menpedieDt  to  dwell  long  apMi  it 
ip  the  eourae  of  our  philoaoj^ucal  iiuiiune& 
Mid  mttch  mole  advisable  to  proc^  vpoB 
^e  supposition  that  the  real  condition  of  things 
la  oonformable  to  our  natural  apprehensions. 

The  little  sketch  we  have  now  yeotiired  to 
offer  of  the  abstfaot^  or  thorough-going  plii- 
Ipedphy  of  scepticism,  will  render  it  nnneOeso 
miy  &T  us  to  follow  our  author  minutely 
throu^  the  different  brandies  of  this  inquiry. 
Overlooking,  or  at  least  nndervaJaing  the  in- 
*  di£|>tttable  not,  that  our  sensations  are  uni- 
fi>rBpkly  aooon^Mtnied  with  a  distinct  ai^sehea- 
fioo,  and  firm  belief  in  the  existence  of  real 
external  objects,  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that 
the  qualities  which  we  ascribe  to  them  are  in 
^ealhy  nothing  more  than  names  for  our  pecu- 
liar sensations;  apd  maintains  aocordmgly. 
(hat  because  men  differ  in  their  opinions  of 
the  same  object,  il  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  they  actually  perceive  any  real  object  at 
all ;  as  a  real  existence  must  always  appear 
the  same  to  thoee  who  actually  perceive  it. 

His  illustmtiooa  are  of  this  nature.  Water,- 
'Vhich  feels  tepid  to  a  Laplander,  would  appear 
opld  to  a  native  of  Sumatra :  But  the  same 
yater  cannot  be  both  hot  and  cold :  therefore 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  neither  of  them  is 
affected  by  any  real  quality  in  the  external 
body,  but  that  each  describes  merely  his 
orwn  sensations.  Now,  the  conclusion  here  is 
plftinlf  altogether  unwarranted  by  the  fact; 
flince  It  is  quite  Oertain  that  both  the  persons 
io  questiott  perceive  the  same  Quality  in  the 
Miater,  though  theyare  affected  oy  it  in  a  dif- 
Client  manner.  The  solution  of  the  whole 
pujwle  is,  that  heat  and  cold  are  not  different 
qualities  -,  but  different  degrees  of  the  same 
qjuality,  and  probably  exist  only  relatively  to 
ettch  otAor.  If  the  water  is  of  a  higher  tem- 
peiatuipe  than  the  air,  or  the  body  of  the 
|lfnKMQt  who  touchee  it,  he  will  call  tt  warm ; 
if  of  a  lower  temperature,  he  will  call  it  cold. 

El  this  doea  not  prove  l^  an^  means,  that 
difference  between  two  distinct  tempera- 
tfwes  is  ideal,  or  that  it  is  not  always  perceived 

S'  all  individuak  in  the  very  same  way.  If 
r.  Dranmond  could  find  out  a  person  who 
not  only  thought  tha  water  cold  which  odier 
people  caUedwarm,  but  also  though  that 
wwni  which  they  pereeived  to  be  cold,  he 
might  have  some  ibwidation  for  his  infelence ; 
bttt  while  all  mankind  agi^ee  that  ice  is  cold, 
and  steam  hot,  and  concur  indeed  most  exactly 
in  their  judgments  of  the  c<mfarative  heat  of 
1^11  external  bedles,  it  is  plainly  a  mere  quib- 
ble on  the  convertible  nature  of  the^e  quaH- 
ties,  to  ieall  in  question  the  identity  of  their 
|)0rceptieof»  beeanse  they  make  the  variable 
4y^daid  or  their  own  temperature  the  rule 
fee  deoominatingother  bodies  hot  or  cold. 
^  In  the  same  wav,  Mr.  Dmmmond  goes  an 
99i  9^j^  one  man  oaUs  the  flavour  of  assafcstida 
mmseonp,  and  another  thiuks  it  agreeable  ^ — 
Qlie  nation  delights  in  a  species  of  food  which 
to.  jta  nekgU)onrs  appears  disgusting.  How^ 
then,  can  we  suppose  that  they  perceive  the 
e»«ie  real  q^paliCies,  when  their  iudgments  in 
tUg^  fti  tbwiJiyo  «•  diameldciaiy  ot^posKe? 


than  the  falla^  «f  thia  luaseniegL  Vkt  ht 
jtag,  or  disUkkJA  of  len  to  a  pstticolt  siiiui^ 
haa  nothing  to  oo  with  the  peraaptiaQef  in 

extemal  qualitiea;  and  they  mi^  differ  e» 
tirely  as  to  their  opinion  of  its  ogneMmu^ 
thoi^b  they  concur  perfectly  aa  i»  the  de* 
soription  of  all  ila  properties.  One  nma  may 
admire  a  tall  woman,  and  another  a  aUnrt  cbof 
but  it  would  be  rath^  rash  to  infer;  tint  they 
did  not  agree  in  recognising  a  ditteienee  in 
stature,  or  that  they  Ittd  no  uniform  ideas  of 
magnitude  in  general.  In  the  same  tray,  am 
person  may  have  an  antipathy  te  aal^  ani 
another  a  Lking  for  it ;  but  they  both  pemive 
it  to  be  salt,  and  both  agree  in  deeenbing  il 
bv  that  appellation.  To  give  any  degiee  of 
pkusibility  to  Mr.  Drummond's  infntooeB,  il 
would  be  necessacy  for  him  to  show  tiiat  aoBsa 
men  thought  brandy  and  Cayenne  pepper  in* 
sipid  and  tasteless,  and  objected  at  the : 
time  to  milk  and  spring  water  aa  < 
acrid  and  pungent. 

In  the  concluding  part  of  his  bdok^  Mr. 
Dramraond  undertaxes  ncfthing  less  tosn  m 
defence  of  the  theory  of  Ideas^  against  tfa» 
aiguments  of  Dr.  Reid.  This  is  a  bold  al« 
tempt ',  but,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  not  ii 
successful  one.  Mr.  Dmmmond  begina  with 
the  old  axiom,  that  nothing  can  act  bat  wfaem 
it  is;  and  infers,  that  as  real  materiai  objeda 
cannot  penetrate  to  the  seat  of  the  aonl,  that 
sentient  principle  can  only  perceive  oertaia 
images  or  ideas  of  them  j  against  the  aseiraip- 
tion  of  which  he  coneeives  there  can  be  na 
considerable  obstacle.  Now,  it  is  needless^ 
we  thkik,  to  investigate  the  legitimacy  of  this 
reasoning  very  narrowly,  because  the  femdft* 
tion^  we  are  persuadeo,  is  unsound.  Tlw 
axion^  we  beheve,  is  now  admitted  to  be 
fallacious  fin  the  sense  at  least  here  aaaigneil 
to  it)  by  all  who  have  recently  paid  any  attai« 
tion  to  the  subject.  But  what  does  Mr.  Dram* 
raond  understand  exactly  by  ideas  i  Does  h* 
mean  eertain  fi]m&  shadow's,  or  snmilflcna 
proceeding  from  real  extemal  existencea,  warn 
pateing  through  real  extemal  orsans  to  tfa» 
focal  habitation  of  the  soul  1  If  he  means 
this^  then  he  admits  the  existence  of  amSf- 
terial  world,  as  clearly  as  Dr.  Keid  does; 
and  Bulnects  himself  to  aU  the  ridicule  which 
he  has  mmself  so  justly  bestowed  Upon  the 
hypothesis  of  animal  spirits,  or  any  olh«*r 
Rupposition^  whicJi  explains  the  interoosnss 
between  mmd  and  matter,  by  imagining  somr 
matter^  of  so  fine  a  nature  as  almost  to  gra- 
dnate  into  mind  I  If,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
ideas,  Mr.  Drummond  really  means  notiiiing 
but  sensations  and  perceptions  (as  we  faavs 
already  explained  that  word),  it  is  quite-ob- 
vious  that  Dr.  Reid  haa  never  caBed  their 
existence  in  question ;  and  the  whole  debate 
comes  back  to  the  presumptions  for  the  exist* 
ence  of  an  external  world ;  or  the  reasonable* 
nees  of  trusting  to  that  indestructible  belief 
which  certainly  accompanies  those  seosationflL 
as  evidence  of  their  having  certain  extefnat 
causes.  We  cannot  help  doubting,  whethet 
Mr.  Drummond  has  clearly  ^ated  to  himnetfj 
in  whidi  of  these  two  senses  he  propasa»  tm^ 
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t  em  okim  the  sopport  o£  the  ancieiit  ph»* 
leetipherB  j  and  it  k  to  it  he  tMieiiiB  to  aliade^ 
HI  eereml  of  the  remaiku  whioh  he  makes  on 
4le  iUasione  of  sight.  On  the  other  sdpposl- 
lion,  however,  he  has  no  ooeamn  to  displite 
with  Dr.  Raid  aboat  the  existence  of  ideas ;  for 
like  Deotor  assuredly  did  aot  deny  that  we 
hftd  aensatioiis  and  peroeptuns,  ootionsy  re* 
^oUeelienS)  and  all  (he  ether  atfeetions  of 
mtnd  to  which  the  word  idea  may  be  apixhed^ 
m  Ihi4  other  sanse  of  it.  There  can  ee  no 
fnsstiop  opoA  that  snppositioa,  but  abontthe 
artgf'a  of  these  ideas — which  beloDgs  to 
another  chapter. 

Mr.  Drtunmond  seems  to  lay  the  whole 
ftreas  of  his  acgvment  upon  a  position  of 
Hame^Sy  which  he  api^ies  himself  to  viadicato 
inmk  the  objoetions  which  Dr.  Beid  has  ai]ged 
^gainsl  tt^  <'  Tlie  table  which  I  see,''  aajs 
I)r.  Hum^,  '^  diminishes  as  I  remove  from  it ; 
Iwt  th$  neal  tabic  safieni  no  aUefathm :— 4t 
^lild  bo  nothing  but  its  im^ge,  therefore, 
which  was  present  to  my  mind.''  Now  this 
atatemen^  we  thiiJc,  admits  pretty  explicitly, 
that  there  is  a  real  table,  the  image  of  which 
m  presented  to  the  mind :  bat,  al  all  events^ 
we  conceive  that  the  phenomenon  may  be 
easily  reconciled  with  the  sappoaiticii  of  its 
■sal  esistonee.  Dr.  Beid's  error,  if  there  be 
ene^  seems  to  consist  in  his  having  asserted 
|^ositiveiy>  aad  without  any  q«alifi<»liea,  that 
It  is  the  i«al  table  which  we  ^rceive,  when 
^reyee  ace  turned  towards  it.  When  the 
matter  however  is  considered  very  strictly,  it 
anil  he  found  that  by  the  sense  of  seeing  we 
can  perceive  nothing  but  liighty  variously  ar- 
i^ged  and  diversified^  and  that,  when  we 
fooik  towards  a  table,  we  do  not  actually  see 
the  table  itself,  but  oolj^  the  rays  of  light 
which  are  reflected  from  it  to  the  eye.  Inde* 
pendently  of  the  co-operation  of  our  other 
^ns^S|  it  seems  ^peneraily  to  be  admitted,  U)at 
we  should  perceive  nothing  by  seeing  bat  an 
assemblage  of  coloars,  divided  by  different 
lines;  and  our  only  visusi  notion  of  the  table 
(however  real  it  might  be)  would,  thereibre, 
be  that  of  a  definite  portioo  of  light^  distin- 


golsfted  by  its  esltnlr/AtJte  th^  ether  portionli 
mat  W0IB  perceived  at  th^e  same  time.  H 
seeraaeqnahy  impbasible  to  dinmte^  hewerav 
that  w«  ahomd  receive  from  tnis  impressiow 
the  belief  and  coneeptiofi  of  an  eztOTnal  exk* 
istenoe,  aad  that  we  shoi^  have  the  vetji! 
same  evidence  for  ito  reality,  as  for  that  of  Ihtf 
ohiects  of  our  other  senses.  But  if  the  eator«^ 
xial  existence  of  light  be  admitted,  a  tenp 
slight  attention  to  its  laws  and  properties,  wiw 
show  its  appearances  must  vary,  according  too 
Qiir  distance  from  th^  solid  objects  which  emit- 
it.  We  perceive  the  form  of  bodies  by  siph^ 
io  short,  very  nearly  as  a  blind  man  perceiveic 
them,  by  tmotng  their  extreaoities  with  him 
stick :  It  is  only  the  light  in  one  Caae.  and  the: 
stick  in  the  other^  that  is  properly  felt  or  per* 
ceived;  but  the  real  form  of  tne  object  ts£ 
indicated,  in  both  cases,  bj^  the  state  and  dis» 
position  of  the  medium  wMch  connects  it  with 
oar  sensations.  It  is  by  intimationa  foraaedy. 
received  from  the  sense  of  Tench,  no  donb^ 
that  we  ultimatdy  discover  that  the  mys  of 
lijghl  which  strike  our  eyes  with  the  impres* 
siona  of  form  and  Coloitr,  proi^eed  from  distant 
objects,  which  are  solid  and  extended  in  three 
dimensions;  and  it  is  eniy  bv  receliecting 
what  we  have  learned  from  this  sense,  thai, 
we  aro  enabled  to  conceive  them  se  endaed 
with  these  qualities.  By  the  eye  itself  we. 
do  not  percerre  these  qualities:  nor.  in  strict 
ness  of  speech,  do  we  perceive,  by  this  senae^ 
any  qufdities  whatever  of  the  reflecting  ob* 
ject ;  we  perceive  meroly  the  light  which  it* 
refiecto;  aistinguiehed  bv  itscolotir  from  th# 
other  light  that  foils  on  the  eye  along  with  it^ 
and  assuming  a  new  form  and  extemiion,  ac- 
cording as  the  distance  or  position  of  the  body 
is  varied  in  regard  to  us.  These  vaiiationft 
aro  clearly  explained  by  the  known  properties 
of  light,  as  ascertained  bv  experiment ;  and 
evidently  afford  no  grousa  for  su[pposdig  any 
altemtion  in  the  object  which  emits  it^  or  Jmh 
throwing  any  doubts  tipon  the  real  existence 
of  such  an  obj^«  Because  the  divergency 
of  the  rays  of  hght  varieA  with  the  distaneo. 
between  their  origin  and  the  ey^  is  thero  th^- 
slightest  reascffi  for  pretondingi  tnat  the  ma^ 
nitttde  of  the  object  frorar  whien  they  proceed 
must  be  keld  to  hi^ve  varied  also? 


(ai^ril,  %B(f7.) 


Jin  meeomt  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  /ernes  £i!«{^e,  LL.  D.  tttts  Professor  e/  Mond  FAtl^ao* 
phy  nmd  Lope  in  the  Mwisehd  ColUgs  and  Unhersity  of  Aberdeen :  meluding  many  of  kis 
original  Letters.  By  Sir  W.  Forbes  of  Pitsligo.  Baronet,  one  of  the  Executors  of  Dr* 
Seattle,    ^vols.    4to.    pp.840.    Alinboi^h ana  London :  1806. 


Dr.  Bnivm's  creat  work,  and  that  which 
wsLB  undoubtedly  the  first  foundation  of  his  ce-> 
lebrity,  is  the  ^  Essay  on  the  Nature  and 
Immutability  of  Tmih ;"  on  which  such  un* 

•  The  greater  pari  of  thia  article  al«o  is  withheld 
from  the  present  reprint,  for  ihe  re««onB  formerly 
stated ;  and  only  those  parts  giveo  which  bear  opon 
ysiatt  s^attsaphysics* 


measured  praises  are  bestowed,  both  by  his 
present  bioempher,  aad  by  all  the  afutJbor's' 
male  and  female  correspondents.'  that  it  is 
with  difiiculty  we  can  believe  that  they  aia 
speaking  of  the  ])erforroance  which  we  have 
just  been  wearying  ourselves  with  leokinff 
over.  That  the  anthar's  intentions  were  goo^ 
imd  his  convictions  sinewy  wa  enfartain  nsi 


|Im> ieost  dMbi;  bat  fliat  As  merHft  of  his 

book  bare  been  prodigioasly  OTermted,  we 
tkktk,  is  equally  undeniable.  It  containa  ab* 
aoloteiy  nothing^  in  the  natore  of  argvment^ 
tbat  had  not  been  previously  stated^  by  Dr. 
Mmd  in  his  *<  Inqairy  into  the  Human  Mind  f* 
and,  in  our  opinion,  in  a  much  clearer  and 
mora  unexoepQonaUe  form.  As  to  the  merits 
ci  that  philosophy,  we  have  already  taken 
dcoasion^  in  more  palaces  than  one,  to  submit 
oar  opinion  to  the  Judgment  of  our  readers ; 
aadj  after  having  settied  our  accounts  with 
Mr.  Stewart  and  Dr.  Reid,  we  really  do  not 
think  it  wordi  while  to  enter  the  lists  again 
wilh  Dr.  Beattie.  Whatever  may  be  the  ex* 
oellenoe  of  the  common-sense  school  of  phi- 
leeophy,  he  certainly  has  no  claim  to  the 
-  Itonoura  of  a  founder.  He  invented  none  of 
it ',  and  it  is  very  doubtful  with  us,  whether 
he  ever  rightly  understood  the  principles  apon 
which  it  depends.  It  is  unquestionable,  at 
Ifiast,  that  ho  has  exposed  it  to  considerable 
disaavantage,  and  embarrassed  its  more  en- 
lightened sapporters,  by  the  misplaced  con- 
fld«ic6  with  which  he  has  uiiged  some 
nopoertions,  and  the  fallacious  and  fantastic 
wa8trationsby*which  he  has  aimed  at  recom- 
xMnding  many  others. 
•  His  confidence  and  his  inaccuracy,  however, 
might  have  been  easily  forgiven.  Every  one 
has  not  the  capacity  of  writing  philosophically: 
But  every  one  may  at  least  be  temperate  and 
candid;  and  Dr.  Beattie's  book  is  still  more 
remarkable  for  being abnsive  and  acrimonious, 
than  for  its  defects  in  ailment  or  originalitv. 
Theve  are  no  subjects,,  however,  in  the  wide 
field  of  human  speculation,  upon  which  such 
Vehemence  appears  more  groundless  and  un- 
aecountable,  than  the  greater  part  of  those 
which  have  served  Dr.  Beattie  for  topics  of 
(isclacnatton  or  invective. 

His  first  great  battle  is  about  the  real  exist- 
#itce  of  external  objects.  The  sceptics  say, 
that  perception  is  merely  an  act  or  aflection 
of  the  mind,  and  consequently  might  exist 
without  any  external  cause.  It  is  a  sensation 
or  affection  of  the  mind,  to  be  sure,  which 
consists  in  the  apprehension  and  belief  of  sach 
eytemalexistences :  But  being  in  itself  a  phe- 
nomenon purely  mental,  it  is  a  mere  supposition 
or  conjectare  to  hold  that  there  are  any  such 
existences,  b^  whose  operation  it  is  produced. 
It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  bring  any  evi- 
dence for  the  existence  of  material  objects ; 
and*  the  belief  which  is  admitted  to  be  in- 
separable from  the  act  of  perception,  can 
never  be  received  as  such  evidence.  The 
whole  question  is  about  the  grounds  of  this 
belief,  and  not  about  its  existence ;  and  the 
phenomena  of  dreaming  and  madness  prove 
experimentally,  that  perception,  as  character- 
ised by  belief,  may  exist  where  there  is  no 
external  object.  Dr.  Beattie  answers,  after 
l>.  Reid,  that  the  mere  existence  of  tbis  in- 
stinctive and  indestructible  belief  in  the  re- 
ality of  external  obiects,  is  a  complete  and 
sumcient  proof  of  their  reality;  that  nature 
meant  us  to  be  satisfied  with  it ;  and  that  we 
cannot  call  it  in  questton,  without  running  into 
'be  greatest  abmirdjty. 


ThM  is  the  wUe  dispoCo;  ittA  m  yulii 
eorrael  sunmiary  of  the  argnment  viptm  holfc 
sides  of  the  question.  But  is  there  any  dugg 
here  that  oould  justify  the  calling  «f  ramei^ 
t>r  the  violatioa  of  decorum  among  the  dia* 
putants  ?  The  question  is,  of  all  other  qiiea» 
tions  that  can  be  suggested,  the  most  purriy 
and  entirely  speculative,  and  obviowNv  dis-> 
connected  from  any  practical  or  monJ  con- 
sequences. After  what  Berkeley  has  writtes 
on  the  subject,  it  must  be  a  gross  and  wilfii 
fallacy  to  pretend  that  the  eonduU  of  men  can 
be  in  the  smallest  degree  affected  by  the 
opinions  they  entertain  about  the  exialecot 
or  nonexistence  of  matter.  The  systeaf 
which  maintains  the  latter,  leaves  all  eursen* 
sations  and  perceptions  unimpaired  and  eii'^ 
tire;  and  as  it  is  by  these,  and  by  these  only, 
that  our  conduct  •can  ever  be  guided,  it  U 
evident  that  it  can  never  be  altered  oy  the 
adoption  of  that  system.  The  whole  dispoto 
is  about  the  cause  or  origin  of  our  percepiions: 
which  the  one  party  ascribes  to  the  action  of 
external  bodies,  and  the  other  to  the  inward 
development'of  some  mental  energy.  It  is  a 
Question  of  pore  curiosity;  it  never  can  be 
aecided ;  and  as  its  decision  is  perfectly  in- 
different and  immaterial  to  any  practicalpur- 
pose,  so,  it  might  have  been  expected  tbzrt 
the  discussion  should  be  conducted  without 
virulence  or  abuse. 

The  next  grand  dispute  is  about  the  evi- 
dence of  Memory.  The  sceptics  will  have 
it,  that  we  are  sure  of  nothing  but  our  present 
sensations;  and  that,  though  these  are  some- 
times cnaracterised  by  an  impression  and 
belief  tbat  other  sensations  did  formerly  exist, 
we  can  have  no  evidence  of  the  justice  of  thiv 
belief,  nor  any  certainty  that  this  illusive  con- 
ception of  former  sensation,  which  we  call 
memory,  may  not  be  an  originBl  affectiim  of 
onr  minds.  The  orthodox  philosophers,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintain,  that  the  instinctive 
reliance  we  have  on  memory  is  complete  and 
satisfactory  proof  of  its  accuracy;  that  it  ia 
absurd  to  a  sic  for  the  grounds  oi  this  belief; 
and  that  we  cannot  call  it  in  question  without 
manifest  inconsistency.  The  same  observa- 
tions which  were  tnade  on  the  argument  for 
the  existence  of  matter,  ap^ly  also  to  this  con- 
troversy. It  is  purely  speculative,  and  with- 
out application  to  any  practical  conclusion. 
The  sceptic*  do  not  deny  that  they  remember 
like  other  people,  and,  consequently,  that  they 
have  an  indestructible  belief  in  past  events  or 
existences.  All  the  question  is  about  the  ortgin, 
or  the  justice  of  this  belief; — whether  it  arise 
From  such  events  having  actually  happene<! 
before,  or  from  some  original  affection  of  the 
mind,  which  is  attended  wilh  that  impression. 

The  ar^ment,  as  commonly  stated  by  the 
sceptics^  leads  only  to  a  negative  or  sceptic^ 
conclusion.  It  amounts  only  to  this,  that  the 
present  sensation,  which  we  call  memory, 
&ffon\Bnoeofic1usive evidence  of  past  existence 
and  that  for  any  thing  that  can  be  froved  te 
the  contrary,  nothing  of  m  hat  we  remember 
may  have  existed.  We  think  this  undeniably 
true;  and  so  we  believe  did  Dr.  Beattie.  1& 
thought  it  also  very  useless;  and  them^  Im^ 


9aKMHt»  Ultt^AriffiL 


«Mi  agfrae  >Rpfi!i  Miki:  ^t  he  "diocight  it  wwy 
wiflked  and  very  despicably  silhy;  ancK there 
we  eaimel  agree  with  him  at  all.  It  is  a  very 
pfetty  and  ingeniona  pQ22]e, — affords  a  Tery 
uaefal  moiti^tibn  to  human  reason, — and 
leads  as  to  that  state  of  philosophical  wonder 
stid  perplexity  in  which  we  fee)  onr  own 
liel[>fe8sne8B,  and  in  which  we  au^t  to  feel 
the  impropriety  of  all  dogmatism  or  arrogance 
JH  reasoning  apon  such  subjects.  This  is  the 
only  nse  and  tlie  only  meaning  of  such  scep- 
tical speculations.  It  is  altogether  unfair, 
aoid  indeed  absurd,,  to  suppose  that  their 
aathors  oouM  ever  mean  positively  to  main- 
tain that  we  should  try  to  |^t  the  better  of 
any  reliance  on  our  memories,  or  that  they 
themselves  really  doubted  more  than  other 
people  as  to  the  past  reality  of  the  things 
they  remembered .  The  very  arguments  they 
use,  indeed,  to  show  that  the  evidence  of 
memory  mai(  be  fallacious,  prove,  complete! v, 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  they  relied  as  implicitly 
as  tneir  antagonists'  on  the  accuracy  of  that 
faculty.  If  they  were  not  sure  that  they  re- 
collected the  premises  of  their  own  reason- 
ings, it  is  evidently  impossible  that  they 
should  ever  have  come  to  any  conclusion. 
If  they  did  not  believe  that  they  had  seen  the 
books  they  answered,  it  is  impossible  they 
should  have  set  about  answering  them. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  all  men  have  a 
practical  and  irresistible  belief  both  in  the 
existence  of  matter,  and  in  the  accuracy  of 
memory ;  and  that  no  sceptical  writer  ever 
meant  or  expected  to  destroy  this  practical 
belief  in  other  persons.  Ail  that  they  aimed 
at  was  to  show  their  own  ingenuity,  and  the 
tiarrow  limits  of  the  human  understanding; — 
to  point  out  a  curious  distinction  between  the 
evidence  of  immediate  consciousness,  and 
that  of  perception  of  memory, — and  to  show 
that  there  xvrs  a  kind  of  logical  or  argumen- 
tative posaibilityj  that  the  objects  of  the  latter 
faculties  might  have  no  existence.  There 
never  was  any  danger  of  their  persuading 
men  to  distnisl  their  senses  or  their  memor}'; 
nor  can  they  be  rationally  suspected  of  such 
an  intention.  On  the  contrary,  they  neces- 
sarily took  for  granted  the  instmctive  and  in- 
destructible belief  for  which  they  found  it  so 
difficult  to  account.  Their  whole  reasonings 
consist  of  an  attempt  to  explain  that  admitted 
fact,  and  to  ascertain  the  grounds  upon  which 
that  belief  depends.  In  the  end,  they  agree 
with  their  adversaries  that  those  grounds  can- 
not be  ascertained :  and  the  only  difference 
between  them  is,  that  the  adversary  main- 
tains that  they  need  no  explanation ;  while  the 
sceptic  insists  that  the  want  of  it  still  leaves 
a  possibility  that  the  belief  may  be  fallacious ; 
aiKJ  at  any  rate  establishes  a  distinction,  in 
degree,  between  the  primary  evidence  of  con- 
sciousness, which  it  IS  impossible  to  distrust 
without  a  contradiction,  and  the  secondary  evi- 
dence of  perception  and  memory,  which  may 
be  clearly  conceived  to  be  erroneous. 

To  this  extent,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion 
that  the  sceptics  are  right;  and  though  the 
vahoe  of  the  diacofvery  certainly  is  as  small  as 
poMUe,  we  are  just  as  well  satisfied  that  its 


oanseqiimoes  a»9  perftuMfy  harmfesA.  TlMto 
reasmiings  are  abovtas  ingenious  and  as  ita^* 
oent  as  some  of  those  which  have  been  emr 
ployed  to  eeCablit^  certain  stmnge  paradoxes 
as  to  the  nature  of  motion,  or  the  infinite  divis- 
ibility of  matter,  llie  alignment  ie  perfeod^f ' 
logical  and  unanswerable ;  and  ^et  no  man  is- 
his  senses  can  practically  admit  the  oonolii* 
sion.  Thus,  it  may  be  strictly  demonetratedi' 
that  the  swiftest  moving  body  can  never  over-* 
take  the  slowest  which  is  before  it  at  theeom*' 
mencement  of  the  motion  ;  or.  in  the  words 
of  the  original  problem,  that  tne  swift-footed 
Achilles  could  never  overtake  a  snail  that  had* 
a  few  yards  the  start  of  him.  The  reasonings 
upon  which  thiei valuable  proposition  is  fonmf 
ed,  does  not  admit,  we  believe,  of  any  dire«l 
confutation ;  and  yet  there  are  few,  we  sop- 
pose,  who,  upon  the  faith  of  it,  would  take  abet 
as  to  the  result  of  such  a  race.  The  sceptical 
reasonings  as  to  the  mind  lead  to  no  other' 
pTacti<»ii  conclusion ;  and  may  be  answets^ 
or  acqtiiesced  in  with  the  same  good  nattirs. 

Socn,  however,  are  the  chief  topics  which 
I>r.  Beattie  has  discussed  in  this  Essay,  with' 
a  Tehemence  of  temper,  and  an  impotent** 
of  reasoning,  equally  surprising  and  humtlMiA' 
ting  to  the  cause  of  philosophy.  The  ^bjeiM  • 
we  have  mentioned  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  the  work,  and  are  indeed  almost  the  only 
ones  to  which  its  title  at  all  applies.    Yet  we 
think  it  must  be  already  apparent^  that  there 
is  nothing  whatever  in  the  doctrines  he  op- 
poses, to  call  down  his  indignation,  or  to  jus- 
tify his  abuse.    Tliat  there  are  other  doctrines 
in  some  of  the  books  which  he  has  aimed  at 
confuting,  which  would  justify  the  most  snt-l 
ous  opposition  of  every  friend  to  religion,  wie 
readily  admit ;  but  these  have  no  necessary 
dependence  on  the  general  speculative  scep- 
ticism to  which  we  have  now  been  alladinff, ' 
and  will  be  best  refuted  by  those  who  lay  all 
that  general   reasoning  entirely  out  of  cws-^ 
sideration.    Mr.  Hume's  theory  of  morals, 
which,  when  rightly  understood,  we  conceive 
to  be  both  salutary  and  true,  certainly  has  no 
connection  with  his  doctrine  of  ideas  and  im-  • 
pressions )  and  the  great  question  of  liberty  ^ 
and  necessity,  which  Dr.  Brattic  has  settleci,  ■ 
by  mistaking,  thronghout,  the  power  of  dsiag 
what  we  will,  for  the  power  of  wiking  with* « 
out  motives,  evidently  depends  upon  consider*  * 
ations  altogether  apart  from  the  nature  aaci  • 
immutability  of  truth.  It  has  al  ways  appeared  • 
to  us,  indeed,  that  too  much  impoTtance  has  ' 
been  attached  to  Theories  of  morals,  and  to  -> 
speculations  on  the  sources  of  approbation. 
Our  feelings  of  approbation  and  disapproba-  * 
tion,  and  the  moral   distinctions  which  are  > 
raised  upon  them,  are  Facts  which  no  theory  « 
can  alter,  although  it  may  fail  to  explain.  • 
While  these  facts  remain,  they  mu:st  regulate  < 
the  conduct,  and  affect  the  happiness  of  mSEn-  - 
kind,  whether  they  are  well  or  ill  accounted  ' 
for  by  the  theories  of  philosophers,    ft  is  the  ' 
same  nearly  with  regard  to  the  oontroversy  ' 
about  cause  and  effect.    It  does  not  appeal  to  ' 
us,  however,  that  Mr.  Hume  ever  meant  to  > 
deny  the  existence  of  such  a  relation,  orcC' 
the  rekitiye  idea  of  power.  .ift»  has  merel)  * 


fliMim  new  HhaorfB  to-  iu  fmeaki^  ^ 
dMoent ;  and  detected  aone  very  groee  uiao- 
owMcies  in  the  epiniens  and  leeaoniiige  whieh 
were  formerljr  prevalent  on  the  enbjeot. 

If  Dr.  Beattie  had  been  able  to  letote  these 
deotrines,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he 
would  hare  done  it  with  more  temper  and 
roodeiation;  and  disdained  to  oonrt  popularity 
1^  80  mttch  fulsome  oant  about  c(»nmon  sense, 
Yirloe,  and  reli^on.  and  his  contempt  and 
abhorrence  for  infiaels,  sophists,  and  meta* 
physicians ;  by  such  babyish  interjections^  as 
^*fy  on  it !  f y  on  it !" — such  triumphant  ex* 


dfuoations,  as,  "  say,  ye  candid  and  intelli- 
gent!''—or  such  terrinc  addresses,  as^  "ye 
traitors  lo  human  kind !  ye  murderers  of  tne 
human  soul !" — '<  vain  hypocrites !  perfidious 
profligates !"  and  a  variety  of  other  embellish- 
moots,  as  dignified  as  original  in  aphilosophi- 
dd  and  aigumentative  treatise.  Tixe  trpth  is> 
that  the  Essay  acquired  its  ixK>n]aritv,  nartly 
flom  the  indifference  and  aislike  whicn  has 
long  prevailed  in  England,  as  to  the  meta- 
phvsioal  inquiries  which  were  there  made  the 
subject  of  abuse ;  partly  from  the  perpetual 
appeal  which  it  affects  to  make  from  philoso- 
Micftl  subtlety  to  common  sense ;  and  partly 
nom  the  acoiaental  circumstances  of  the  au- 
thor*   It.  was  a  great  matter  for  the  orthodox 


^MafBt^C  Om^ow^  wlM^lMmrl 
physic$  themselves^  to  get  a  800I1A  _ 
I  of  philosophy  to  take  up  the  gatwitlei  hi  ihaiiL 
behalf.  The  contempt  with  which  hi9  ehoes 
to  speak  of  his  antagonists  was  the  rery  Isiie 
which  they  wished  to  be  adopted :  andy  sane 
of  them,  imposed  on  by  the  oonfidepps  cf  hi# 
manner,  and  some  resolved  to  giro  at  all 
chances  of  imposing  on  others,  they  ioiiied  ia 
one  ekmoQr  of  aj^robation,  and  proclaimedll 
triumph  for  a  mere  rash  skirmisher,  while  the 
leader  of  the  battle  was  stiU  doubtful  of  the 
victory.  The  hook,  thus  dandled  into  popa- 
larity  oy  bishops  and  good  ladie^  contained 
many  pieces  of  nursery  eloquence,  and  mioh 
innocent  pleasantry :  it  was  not  atigning  to 
the  understanding;  and  read  less  heavily,  on 
the  whole,  than  most  of  the  Sunday  libicaiy. 
In  consequence  of  all  these  recommaodations^. 
it  ran  through  various  editions>  and  kmd  its 
way  into  most  well-regulated  families;  and, 
though  made  up  of  such  sti^^  sis  we  really 
believe  no  grown  man  who  baa  ever  thoi^gfal 
of  the  subject  could  i)03sib]y  go  through  with- 
out nausea  and  compassion,  still  retains  its 
place  among  the  meritorious  perform^ceiL 
by  which  youthful  minds  are  Ip  be  punfied 
and  invigorated*  We  shall  hear  no  more  of  it, 
however,  among  those  who  hare  teil  eoU^p. 


(3fo9tmbtr,  1610.) 

FkSmofkkd  Essays.  By  Duqald  Stvwart,  Esq..  F.  R.  S.  Edinbuii^h,  Emeritqs  Professor  of 
Moial  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  ke.  ke.  4to.  pp.  590.  Edinburgh:  1810.     - 


Thv  studies  to  which  Mr.  Stewart  has  de- 
voted himwlf^  have  lately  fallen  out  of  favour 
with  the  English  public ',  and  the  nation  which 
oiioe  placed  the  name  of  Locke  immediately 
upder  those  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Newton, 
and  has  since  repaid  the  metaphysical  labours 
of  Berkeley  and  of  Hume  with  such  just  ce- 
lebrity, seems  now  to  be  almost  without  zeal 
or  enriosity  as  to  the  progress  of  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Mind. 

The  causes  of  this  distaste  it  would  be  cu- 
nous,  and  probably  not  uninstmctive,  toinvee- 
tigsle:  but  the  inquiry  would  be  laborious, 
aid  perhaps  not  very  satisfactory.  It  is  easy, 
indeed,  to  say,  that  the  age  has  become  iri- 
vqIous  and  impatient  of  labour ;  and  has  aban- 
doned this,  alon^  with  all  other  good  learning, 
and  every  pursuit  that  requires  concentration 
of  ihougnt,  and  does  not  lead  to  immediate 
distinction.  This  is  satire^  and  not  reason- 
ing; and,  were  it  even  a  fair  statement  of  the 
£aot,  such  a  revolution  in  the  intellectual 
habits  aod  character  of  a  nation,  is  itself  a 
phenomenon  to  be  accounted  for, — and  not  to 
DO  accounted  for  upon  light  or  shallow  con- 
skieratioDs.  To  us,  the  phenomenon,  in  so 
far  as  we  are  inclined  to  admit  its  existence, 
has  always  appeared  to  arise  from  the  great 
mnltiplicatton  of  the  branches  of  liberal  study^ 
and  from  the  more  extensive  diffusion  01 
^ipwlodge  4iiiQigthehodyof  thep«^— 


and  to  constitute,  in  this  way,  a  signal  ex* 
ample  of  that  amp^nsetiim,  by  which  the  good 
and  evil  in  our  lot  is  constantly  equalised,  or 
reduced  at  least  to  no  very  variable  standard. 
The  progress  of  knowledge  has  ^ren  buth, 
of  late  years,  to  so  many  arts  and  sciences,  that 
a  man  of  liberal  curiosity  finds  both  sufficient 
occupation  for  his  time,  and  sufficient  exercise 
to  his  underetanding,  in  acquiring  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  such  as  are  most  in?itmg  and 
most  popular ;  and,  consequently,  has  much 
less  leisure,  and  less  inducement  than  formeriyi 
to  dedicate  himself  to  those  abstract  studies 
which  call  for  more  patient  and  persevering 
attention.  In  older  times,  a  man  had  nothinff 
for  it,  but  either  to  be  sbeolqtely  ignorant  and 
idle,  or  to  take  seriously  to  theology  and  the 
school  lo^ic.  When  things  grew  a  little  bet- 
ter, the  classics  and  mathematics  filled  up  the 
measure  of  general  education  and  private 
study :  and,  in  the  most  splendid  periods  of 
En^rfish  philosophy,  had  received  little  ad* 
dition,  but  from  these  investigations  into  our 
intellectual  and  moral  nature.  Some  few  in- 
dividuals might  attend  to  other  things;  but  a 
knowledge  of  these  was  all  that  was  r^nired 
of  men  of  good  education ;  and  was  held  ac- 
complishment enough  to  entitle  them  to  the 
rank  of  scholara  and  philosophers.  Now-a* 
days,  however,  the  necessary,  qualification  is 
piodii^ouflly  raiBed^-:«t  leist  i^  4fmmimr 


turn;  JKoimmmt  ota  acMoelir.  pMBjannqnt  in 
the  inibriaed  cirdes  of  society,  viUiout  koow- 
in^  BomethiDg  of  political  economy^  cbemisUyi 
minemlogy,  geology,  and  etymQl<^, — having 
ft  amall  ootioa  of  paintiDg,  icalpture,  and  ar- 
chitecture, with  some  sort  of  taste  for  the 
picturesque^ — and  a  smattering  of  German 
and  Spaoisa  literature,  and  even  some  idea 
of  Inoian,  Sanscrit,  ana  Chinese  learning  and 
'  hiatory,— over  andf  aboye  some  little  luiow- 
IfiQge  of  trade  and  aj^riculture  ^  with  a  reason- 
able acquaintance  with  what  is  called  the  phi- 
losophy of  politics,  and  a  far  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  existing  oarlies,  factions,  and 
eminent  individuals,  botn  literary  and  politi- 
cal^ at  home  and  abroad^  than  ever  were  re- 
guired  in  any  ^rlier  period  of  society.  The 
dissipation  of  time  and  of  attention  occasion- 
ed by  these  multifarious  occupations,  is,  of 
course,  very  unfavourable  to  the  pursuit  pf 
any  absti'a.ct  or  continued  study  ^  and  even  if 
a  man  could,  for  himself,  be  content  to  remain 
igi^prant  of  many  things,  in  order  to  obtain  a 

Srofound  knowledge  of  a  few,  it  would  bo 
ifficult  for  him,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world,  to  resist  the  impulse  and  the.  qeduc- 
tibns  that  assail  him  from  without.  Various 
^nd  superficial  knowledge  is  now  not  •only  so 
common,  that  the  want  of  it  is  felt  aa  a  di&- 
l^race )  but  the  facilities  of  acquiring  it  are  so 
great,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  defend 
durselves  against  its  intrusion.  &>  many  easy 
and  pleasant  elementary  books, — such  tempt- 
ing summaries,  abstracts,  and  tables, — su<^ 
beautiful  enj3[ravings,  and  ingenious  charts, 
and  coups-d^ail  of  information, — so  many  mu- 
Aeums,  exhibitions,  and  collections^  meet  ns  at 
every  co^'ner, — and  so  much  amusing  and  pro- 
vokiiifi^  talk  in  ever^  P^^Yi  ^^^  ^  taiBte  for 
miaoellaoeoas  and  imperfect  information  is 
formed,  almost  before  we  are  aware ;  and  our 
time  and  curiosity  irrevocably  devoted  to  a 
sort  of  Encyclopedical  trifling. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  misfortune  is,  that 
there  is  no  popular  nor  royal  road  to  the  pro- 
founder  anil  more  abstract  truths  of  philoso- 
phy ;  and  that  these  are  apt,  accordingly,  to 
iaii  into  discredit  or  neglect,  at  a  period  when 
if  is  labour  enough  for  most  men  to  keep  them- 
selves up  to  the  level  of  that  great  tide  of 
TOpnlar  mformation,  which  has  been  rising, 
with  snch  unexampled  rapidity,  for  the  last 
forty  years. 

&ich,  we  think,  are  the  most  general  and 
uncontrollable  causes  which  have  recently 
depressetl  all  the  sciences  requirimr  deep 
tikpught  and  solitary  application,  far  below  the 
lievel  of  their  actual  importance;  and  pro- 
duced the  singular  appearance  of  a  partial 
fklling  off  in  intellectual  enterprise  and  vigour. 
in  an  aj^  distinguished,  pertiaps,  above  all 
(rthers,  tor  the  rapid  development  of  the  hu- 
man faculties.  The  effect  we  had  formerly 
occasion  to  observe,  when  treating  of  the  sin- 
gular decay  of  Mathematical  science  in  Eng- 
tend;  and  so  powerful  and  extensive  is  the 
operation  of  the  causey  that,  even  in  the  intel- 
lectual city  which  we  inhabit,  we  have  known 
instanoes  of  persons  of  good  capacity  who 
had  iiever  fopnd  leisure  to  go  beyond,  tne  first 


elifmmitoof  m^thrnnaticd  leatwg ; 

even  ausjpeoted  of  having  faUen  into  l 

heresies  m  metapbyaics,  merely  from  wam 
of  time  to  get  resularly  at  the  troth ! 

If  the  phaosophjr  of  mind  baa  really  sufferad 
more,  fron»  this  universal  hurry,  than  aU  bar 
sister  sciences  of  the  same  sehons  oompi«x» 
ion,  we  should  be  iociined  to  aacribe  this  mia* 
fortune,  partly  to  the  very  excellence  of  whal 
has  been  already  achieved  by  her  votariM^ 
and  partly  to  the  very  sevem  treatment  wkuch 
their  predecossorahave  received  at  their  hasds/ 
Ahnost  all  the  great  pmctical  ipaxiuM  of  thisi 
nustiess  of  hun^an  lite,  snch  as  the  uae  oi  iim 
principle  of  Association  in  education,  and  th« 
generation  and  consequences  of  Habits  in  ail 
periods  of  life^  have  been  lately  iUustrated  m 
the  most  popular  and  satisfactory  maoner; 
and  rendered  so  clear  and  familiar,  aa  mle» 
of  practical  utility^  that  few  parsons  think  ii 
necessary  to  examine  into  the  details  of  thai 
fine  philosophy  by  which  they  majr  hav4  b<Mni 
first  su^igested,  or  brought  into  notice.  Thar* 
is  nothing  that  strikea  one  as  very  ianortant 
to  be  known  upon  these  subjects,  which  may 
not  now  be  established  in  a  more  vul^r  and 
empirical  manner, — or  which  reouu'aB,  in* 
order  to  be  understopd,  that  the  wWe  pro*> 
cess  of  a  scientific  investigation  should  be. 
eone  over.  By  most  persons,  therefore,  the 
mbour  of  such  an  investigation  will  be  de* 
clined ;  and  the  jpractical  benefits  applied-*- 
with  ungrateful  mdifference  to  the  sources 
from  which  they  were  derived.  Of  thoee, 
again,  whom  curiosity  might  still  tempt  to 
look  a  little  closer  upon  tnis  great  field  of  . 
wonders,  no  small  part  are  dismayed  at  thA 
scene  of  ruin  which  it  exhibits.  The  destrno  -. 
tion  of  ancient  errors,  has  hitherto  constituted 
so  very  laige  a  part  of  the  task  of  modem 
philosophers,  that  ihey  may  be  said  to  hav« 
been  employed  rather  in  throwing  down,  than 
in  building  up,  and  have  as  yet  established 
very  little  but  the  fallacy  of  all  former  phi* 
losophy.  Now,  they  who  had  been  accus* 
tome(l  to  admire  that  ancient  philosophy,  cau 
not  be  supposed  to  be  much  delighted  with 
its  demolition ;  and,  at  all  events*  are  natito 
rally  discouraged  from  again  attacning  them- 
selves to  a  system,  which  they  may  soon  have 
the  mortification  of  seeing  subverted  in  ita. 
turn.  In  their  minds,  therefore,  the  openinfl 
of  such  a  course  of  studj^*  is  apt  only  to  breeu 
a  general  distrust  of  philoeophv,  and  to  rivet 
a  conviction  of  its  extrenie  and  irremediable 
uncertainty :  while  those  who  had  nreviously 
been  indinerent  to  the  systems  of  error,  are 
displeased  with  the  labour  of  a  needless  ref« 
utatibn;  and  disappointed  to  find,  that,  after. 
a  loog  course  of  inquiry,  they  are  brought 
back  to  that  vei^  state  of  ignorance  from 
which  they  had  expected  it  would  relieve 
them. 

If  anything  could  counteract  the  effect  q( 
these  and  some  other  causes,  and  revive  ii; 
England  that  taste  for  abstract  speculation  for- 
which  it  was  once  so  distinguished,  we  should 
have  expected  this  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
publications  of  the  author  before  ns. — Tbm 
gi^eat  celebrity  of  his  name,  and  the  onifomi 


Mf*4itiM£8  Amy  iMbsPRnt>E:Kce. 


•learneat,  nmptkKty,  «nd  good  Benin  of  his 
•tafcomeatt^  might  indeed  have  failed  toaitmct 
$bo9e  whom  similar  merits  could  no  longer 
tempt  to  look  into  the  pages  of  Locke  or  of 
Beikeley.  Bat  the  singular  eloquence  with 
which  Mr.  l^ewart  has  contrived  to  adorn  the 
most  unpromising  parts  of  his  subject, — ^the 
rich  lights  which  his  imagination  nas  every 
where  thrown  in,  with  such  inimitable  judg- 
ment and  effect, — the  warm  glow  of  moral 
•nthusiasm  which  he  has  spread  over  the 
viiiole  of  his  composition, — and  the  tone  of 
mildness,  disnity,  and  animation  which  he 
has  uniformly  sustained,  in  controversy,  as 
trell  as  in  instruction  j  arc  merits  whien  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  united  in  any 
other  philosophical  writer;  and  which  might 
have  recommended  to  genera]  notice,  topics 
far  less  engaging  than  those  on  whic^  they 
were  employed.  His  former  work,  on  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  has  accord- 
ingly been  more  read  than  any  other  modem 
bw>k  on  such  subjects ;  and  the  volume  be- 
fore OS,  we  think,  is  calculated  to  be  still  more 
popular.* 

But  it  is  in  the  second  part  of  the  Prelimi- 
nary Dissertation  that  we  take  the  chief  in- 
terest— as  Mr.  Stewart  has  there  taken  occa- 
sion to  make  a  formal  reply  to  some  of  our 
hasty  speculations,  and  has  done  us  the  honour 
of  embodying  several  of  our  transitory  pages 
in  this  enduring  volume.  If  wa  vi-ere  at 
liberty  to  yield  to  the  common  weaknesses 
of  authors,  we  should  probably  be  tempted  to 
defend  ourselves  in  a  long  dissertation;  but 
we  know  too  well  what  is  due  to  our  readers 
and  to  the  public,  to  think  of  engaging  any 
considerable  share  of  their  attention  with  a 
controversy  which  may  be  considered  in  some 
measure  as  personal  to  ourselves;  and  there- 
fore, however  honourable  we  think  it,  to  be 
thus  singled  out  for  equal  combat  by  such  an 
antagonist,  we  shall  put  what  we  have  to  say 
within  the  shortest  possible  compass. 

The  observations  to  which  Mr.  Stewart  has 
here  condescended  to  reply,  occur  in  an  early 
number  of  our  publication,  and  were  intended 
to  show,  that  as  mind  was  not  the  proper  sub- 
iect  of  Experiment,  but  of  Observation,  so, 
tnere  could  oe  no  very  close  analogy  between 
the  rules  of  metaphysical  hivestigation,  and 
the  most  approved  methods  of  inquiry  as  to 
those  physical  substances  which  are  subject 
to  our  disposal  and  control; — that  as  all  the 
facts  with  regard  to  mind  must  be  derived 
from  previous  and  universal  Consciousness,  it 
\vas  aifHcut  to  see  how  any  arrangement  of 
them  could  add  to  our  substantial  knowledge; 
and  that  there  wa^  therefore,  no  reason  either 
to  expert  Discoveries  in  this  branch  of  science, 
or  to  look  to  it  for  any  real  augmentation  of 
pur  Pouter, 

With  regard  to  Perception  and  the  other 
primary  functions  of  mind,  it  was  observed, 
that  this  doctrine  seemed  to  hold  without  any 
limitation;  and  as  to  the  Associating  princi- 

*  A  portion  of  iho  original  article,  containing  a 
Caneral  view  of  ihe  subject  of  these  Bsnya,  is  here 
•milted,  for  the  reaaone  stated  si  the  bead  of  this 
oivieiOD. 


pie,  while  It  waff  ^dmittM  tHiitt  tftto'etes  wlu 
somewhat  different,  it  was  observed}  j^tat  aj 
men  were  in  reality  aware  of  its  exieteneeiy 
and  acted  upon  it  on  all  important  ecca^ ions^ 
though  they  might  never  have  made  its  laws 
a  subject  of  reflection,  nor  ever  ittated  its 
general  phenomena  in  the  form  of  an  abetrael 
proposition. 

To  all  this  Mr.  Stewart  proceeds  to  answer, 
by  observing,  that  the  distinction  between  ex- 
periment and  observation  is  really  of  no  im- 
portance whatever,  in  reference  to  this  argu- 
ment ;  because  the  facts  disclosed  by  experi- 
ment are  merely  phenomena  that  are  observed) 
and  the  inferences  and  generalisations  thai 
are  deduced  from  the  observation  of  sfcn- 
taneous  phenomena,  are  just  of  the  same  sort 
with  those  that  are  infened  from  experiment, 
and  afford -equally  certain  grounds  of  conclu- 
sion, provided  they  be  sufficiently  DUmerous 
and  consistent.    Tlie  justice  of  ine  last  pro- 
position, we  do  not  mean  to  dispute:   and 
assuredly,  if  any  thing  inconsistent  witn  it  is 
to  be  found  in  our  former  speculations,  it  must 
have  arisen  from  that  haste  and  inadvertence 
which,  we  make  no  doubt,  have  often  betray- 
ed us  into  still  greater  errors.     But  it  is  very 
far  from  following  from  this,  that  there  is  not 
a  material  difference  between  expenmcntand 
observation ;  or  that  the  philosoj  hy  of  mind 
in  not  necessarily  restrained  within  very  liar- 
row  limits,  in  consequence  of  that  distinction. 
Substances  which  are  in  our  power,  are  the 
objects  of  experiment ;  those  which  are  not 
in  our  power,  of  observation  only.    With  re- 
gard to  the  former,  it  is  obvious,  Inat,  by  well- 
contrived  experiments,  we  maj- discover  many 
things  that  could  never  be  disclosed  by  any 
length  of  obseiTaiion.    With  rc^rd  to  the 
latter,  an  attentive  observer  may,  nideed,  see 
more  in  ihcm  than  strikes  the  eye  of  a  care- 
less spectator :  But  he  can  see  nothing  that 
may  not  be  seen  by  every  body  j  and,  in  cases 
where  the  appearances  are  very  few,  or  very 
interesting,  tne  chance  is,  that  he  does  see 
nothing  more — and  that  all  that  is  left  to  phi- 
losophy IS,  to  distinguish  them  into  classes^ 
and  to  fit  them  with  appropriate  appellations. 
Now,  Mind,  we  humbly  conceive,  considered 
as  a  subject  of  investigation,  is  the  subject  of 
observation  only ;  and  ts  known  nearly  as  well 
by  all  men,  as  by  those  who  have  most  dili- 
gently studied  its  phenomena.     "  We  cannot 
decompose  our  sensations,^'  we  foimerly  ob- 
served, "  in  a  crucible,  nor  divide  our  percep* 
tions  with  a  prism."  Tne  metaphor  was  some- 
thing violent;   but,  the  meaning  obviously 
was,  that  we  cannot  subject  those  facalties 
to  any  analogous  processes ;  nor  discover  more 
of  their  nature  than  consciousness  has  (aught 
all  the  beings  who  possess  them.     Is  it  a 
satisfactory  answer,  tnen,  for  Mr.  Stevurt,  to 
say,  that  we  may  analyse  them  by  rellection 
and  attention,  and  other  instruments  better 
suited  than  prisms  or  crucibles  to  the  intel- 
lectual laboratory  which  funiishes  their  ma- 
terials ?    Our  reply  is,  that  tre  cannot  analysi 
thtiu  at  all ;  and  can  never  know  more  of  thera 
than  has  always  been  known  to  all  to  whom 
they  had  been  imparted;  and  that,  for  this 


fOLin  r«0B<ifiy  rtbit  the  fmili  of  e^ery  thinp  tbtti 
n  «aid  with  regard  to  the  mind,  oan  be  deter- 
mined by  an  appeal  to  ooneciouBneeB  alone, 
and  would  not  be  even  intelligible,  if  it  in- 
fonned  men  of  any  ibing  that  they  did  not 
preTioosly  feel  to  be  true. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  experiments  to 
which  M[r.  Stewart  alludes,  as  having  helped 
to  espkin  the  means  by  which  the  eye  judges 
of  distances  and  ntagnitudes,  these,  we  must 
observe,  are,  according  to  our  conception,  very 
clearly  experiments,  not  unon  mind,  but  upon 
matter;  and  are  only  entitled  to  that  name  at 
all,  in  so  far  as  they  are  carried  on  by  means 
of  the  power  we  possess  of  disposing  certain 
pieces  of  matter  m  certain  masses  and  inter* 
rals.  Strictly  considered,  they  are  optical 
experiments  on  the  effects  produced  by  dis- 
tance on  the  light  reflected  from  known 
bodies;  and  are  nearly  akin  to  experiments 
on  the  effects  produced  on  such  reflected  rays 
by  the  interposition  of  media  of  different  re- 
fracting powers,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
prisms,  or  in  any  other  shape.  At  all  eventsL 
they  certainly  are  not  investigations  carriea 
on  solely  by  attending  to  the  subjects  of  our 
ConfHsiousness ;  which  is  Mr.  Stewart's  own 
definition  of  the  business  of  the  philosophy 
of  mind. 

In  answer  to  our  remark,  that  "no  meta- 
physician expects,  by  analysis,  to  discover  a 
new  power,  or  to  excite  a  new  sensation  in 
the  mmd,  as  the  chemist  discovers  a  new  earth 
or  a  new  metal,"  Mr.  Stewart  Is  pleased  to 
observe — 

"  That  it  is  no  more  applicable  to  the  anatomy 
of  the  mind,  than  to  the  anatomy  of  the  body. 
After  all  the  r^nearches  of  physioln'ifiiitson  this  last 
sdbject,  both  in  the  way  of  ohaervation  and  nf  ex- 
periment, no  discovery  hati  yei  lM*en  made  of  a  new 
organ,  either  of  power  or  of  pleamire.  or  even  of 
the  means  of  aiidinff  a  cubit  to  the  human  stature ; 
bat  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  thesf*  rf'searrhefi 
are  uaelnaa.  Bv  enlariring  hia  knowledge  of  bin 
own  internal  atnictiire,  they  increase  the  powers/ 
man,  in  ihat  way  in  which  atone  they  profeas  io 
increase  it.  They  furnish  him  wiih  resources  for 
remedying  many  of  the  accidents  to  which  his 
health  and  his  life  are  liable ;  for  recover! ns.  in  some 
caaca.  those  artivn  powera  which  disenaa  has  dp- 
stroyed  or  impaired  ;  and,  in  o'hers.  bv  firiviner  sight 
to  the  blind,  and  hearinir  to  the  deaf,  for  awakening 
powers  of  perrepiiim  which  were  dormant  before. 
Nor  must  we  overlook  what  they  have  cnntribu'ed. 
in  conjunction  wiih  the  ans  of  the  optician  and  of 
the  mechanist,  to  extend  the  sphere  of  thoKe  senses. 
and  to  prolong  their  duration." — Prelim.  Dis§.  pp. 
zlvi,  xlvii. 

J^fow,  inflfenions  and  elegant  as  tliTS  parallel 
must  be  admitted  to  be,  we  cannot  help  re- 
garding it  as  utterly  fallacious — for  this  sim- 
ple reason — ^that.  the  business  of  anatomv  is 
to  lay  open,  with  the  knife,  the  secrets  of  that 
internal  structure,  which  could  never  other- 
wise be  apparent  to  the  keenest  eye;  while 
the  metaphysical  inquirer  can  disclose  nothing 
of  which  all  his  pupils  are  not  previously 
aware.  There  is  no  opaque  skin,  in  short,  on 
the  mind,  to  conceal  its  interior  mechanism  ; 
nor  does  the  metn  physician,  wh^n  he  appeals 
to  the  consciousness  of  all  thinking  beings 
for  the  truth  of  his  classifications,  perform 
any  thing  at  ail  analogous  to  tho  dinector. 


vtfhen  ho  vmufwcB  tkxs&B  oirter  iutagiuDnti^' 
and  eeveals  the  wondem  of  the  in  wasd  oigatn* 
sation  of  our  frama.  //»  stalementB  do  mt 
receive  their  proof  from  the  previous,  thoo^ 
perhaps  undigested  knowledge  of  his  nearer^ 
but  from  the  actual  revelation  «  hith  he  make* 
to  their  senses ;  and  his  services  would  evi" 
dently  be  more  akin  to  those  of  the  metaphy* 
sician,  if,>  instead  of  actually  disclosing  what 
was  not  previously  known,  or  suspected  to 
exist,  he  had  only  drawn  the  attention  of  an 
incurious  generation  to  the  fact  that  they  had 
each  ten  fingers  and  ten  toes,  or  that  most  ol 
them  had  thirty- two  teeth,  dlstinguiahabkl 
into  masticators  and  incisors. 

When,  from  these,  and  some  other  c^Misid^ 
orations,  we  had  ventured  to  infer,  that  ths 
knowledge  derived  from  mere  observation 
could  scarcely  make  any  addition  to  out 
power,  Mr.  Stewart  refers  triumphantly  to  the 
instance  of  astronomy ;  and,  taking  it  ahnort 
for  granted,  that  all  the  discoveries  in  that 
science  have  been  made  by  observation  alonc^ 
directs  the  attention  of  his  read  era  to  the  in* 
numerable  applications  which  may  be  noadr 
of  it,  to  purposes  of  unquestioned  utility. 

"Tn  compensation,"  he  observes,  *'for  the  in« 
ability  of  the  astronomer  to  control  those  move* 
nients  of  which  he  studies  the  laws,  he  may  boast, 
as  I  already  himad,  of  the  immense  accession  of  a 
more  useful  power  which  his  discoveries  have  addsA* 
to  the  human  race,  on  the  aurface  of  their  owa 
planet.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  all  tho 
practical  nsea  to  which  bis  labours  are  subservienr. 
It  is  siiflliciont  for  me  to  repeat  an  old.  but  very 
strikinsr  reflection,  that  the  only  orrnrate  knowledge 
which  Man  yet  posaeases  of  the  surface  of  the  eartD» 
baa  been  derived  from  the  previous  knowledge  he 
had  acquired  of  the  phenomena  of  the  aiars.  la  it 
possible  to  produce  a  more  opposite,  or  a  more  un- 
deniable proof  of  the  universality  of  Bacon's  maxim, 
that  ^knovfledge.  i$  f>ower,*  than  a  fact  which  de-- 
monsiratea  the  essential  aid  which  man  has  derived, 
in  asserting  his  dominion  over  this  lo%ver  worlds 
from  a  branch  of  science  which  seems,  at  6ratvieW| 
Htied  onlv  to  gratify  a  speculative  curiosity ;  ano 
which,  in  ita  infancy,  served  to  amuse  ihn  leisure 
of  the  Chaldean  shepherd  f" — Prelim.  Diss,  pp. 
xxxviii.  zxxii. 

To  this  we  have  to  answer,  in  the  first  place, 
that  astronomical  science  has  not  been  per- 
fected  by  observation  alone  ;  but  that  all  the 
elements  which  have  imparted  to  it  the  cer- 
tainty, the  simplicity,  and  the  sublimity  which 
it  actually  possesses,  have  been  derived  from 
experiments  made  upon  substances  in  the 
power  of  their  contrivers ; — from  experiments 
performed  with  small  pieces  of  matter,  on 
the  laws  of  projectile  motion — the  velocities 
of  fallint?  bodies — and  on  centrifugal  and  cen- 
tripetal forces.  The  knowledge  of  ihose  laws, 
like  all  other  valuable  knowledge,  was  ob- 
tained by  experiment  only ;  and  their  appli- 
cation to  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  was  one  of  those  splendid  generalisa- 
tions, which  derive  their  chief  merit  from 
those  inherent  imperfections  of  obxervation  by 
which  they  were  rendered  necessary. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  we  must  observe, 
that  even  holding  astronomy  to  be  a  science 
of  mere  observation,  the  power  which  Mr. ' 
Stewart  says  we  have  obtained  by  means  of , 
it,  is  confessedly  a  power,  not  over  the  sub 


kat  over  oAer  substanees  which  stand  hi  floine 
ariBtion  io  them ;  and  to  which,  accoidhigly, 
Aat  noienoe  is  capable  of'  being  applied.  U 
i^ofer  the  earth  and  the  ocean  that  we  have 
olended  our  dominion  by  means  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  stam.  Now,  appWing  this  case 
to  thiU  of  the  philosophy  of  Mind,  and  as^ 
MmtDg,  as  we  seem  here  entitled  to  aesiune, 
liBit  it  has  invested  us  with  no  new  power 
over  mind  itself, — what,  we  would  aA,  are 
Ac  atktr  objects  over  which  our  power  is  in- 
ottased  by  means  of  our  knowledge  of  mind  % 
li  thete  any  other  substance  to  which  that 
knowledge  can  possibly  be  applied  ?  Is  there 
a^y  thing  else  tnat  we  either  know  better,  or 
SBti  dispose  of  more  effectually  in  conseauence 
il  onr  observations  on  our  own  intellectual 
aSMtilatioD  f  It  is  evident,  we  humbly  con- 
•aive,  that  these  questions  must  be  answeced 
in  the  negative.  The  most  precise  knowledge 
vddch  the  metaph3rsician  can  acquire  by  re* 
^setiag  on  the  subjects  of  his  oonaraousoess, 
HM  cive  him  no  new  power  over  the  mind  in 
yfkiA.  he  discovers  those  subjects ;  and  it  is 
almost  a  self*evtdent  proposition,  that  the 
most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of 
consciousness  can  give  him  no  power  over 
^ny  thing  but  mind. 

iliere  is  one  other  little  point  connected 
WiUi  this  aigument,  which  we  wish  to  settle 
iffth  Mr.  Stewart.  In  speaking  of  the  useful 
apjlkatims  that  may  be  ultimately  made  of 
t^e  knowledge  derived  from  observatioq,  we 
had  said,  that  for  the  power  or  the  benefit  so 
obtained,  mankind  were  indebted — not  to  the 
observer,  but  to  him  who  suggested  the  ap- 
^ication.  Mr.  Stewart  admits  the  truth  of 
Uus — ^but  adds,  that  the  case  is  e;KaclJy  the 
«une  with  the  knowledge  derived  from  ex- 
periment J — and  that  the  mere  empiric  is  on  a 
footing  with  the  mere  observer,  ffow,  we  do 
not  tmnk  the  cases  exactly  the  same ; — and 
it  is  in  their  diflerence  that  we  conceive  the 
great  disadvantage  of  observation  to  consist. 
whoever  makes  an  experiment,  must  have 
tl^e  power  at  least  to  repeat  that  experiment 
—and,  in  almost  every  case,  to  repeat  It  with 
ibme  variation  of  circumstances.  Here,  there- 
fore, is  one  power  necessarily  ascertained  and 
^abli8be<I,  and  an  invitation  held  out  to  in- 
crease that  power,  by  tracing  it  through  all 
the  stages  and  de^jees  of  its  existence :  while 
Ije  who  merely  observes  a  phenomenon  over 
which  he  h&s  no  control,  neither  exercises  any 
|H)wer,  nor  holds  out  the  prospect  of  acquir- 
ing any  power,  either  over  the  subject  ot  his 
oteervation,  or  over  any  other  substance.  He 
who  first  ascertained,  by  experiment,  the  ex- 
pansive force  of  steam,  and  its  destruction  by 
cold — or  the  identity  of  lightning  and  elec- 
tricity, and  the  conpequent  use  of  the  con- 
ducting rod,  plainly  bestowed,  in  that  instant, 
a  great  power  upon  mankind,  of  which  it  was 
next  to  impossible  that  some  important  appli- 
cation should  not  be  speedily  made.  But  be 
who  first  observed  the  periodical  immersions 
and  emersions  of  the  Falellites  of  Jupiter,  cer- 
tainly neither  acquired  nor  bestowed  any 
v>wer  in  the  first  instance;  and  seems  to 


httte^  be^  hot  a  ^iMe  arid  > 
lO  him  whose  geDius  afterwaids  foimtt  tlosl 
oieana  of  enpSoying  those  phenomem  to 
guide  him  through  Ute  tradLless  Waters  of 
the  ocean. — ^Epxeriment.  therefore,  neoefasri- 
ly  implies  power  j  and,  by  suggesting  ana]o> 
gone  experunerita,  leads  naturally  to  the  in- 
terminable expansion  of  inquiry  and  of  know* 
ledge: — ^but  ohserration,  for  tbe  moat  pai^ 
centres  in  itself,  and  tends  rather  to  gratify 
and  allay  our  curiosity^  than  to  ronae  or  io- 
flame  it. 

After  having  thus  attemped  to  pnnre  ihsl 
experiment  has  no  pre^Mgalive  above  mere  6b- 
seivation,  Mr.  Steid-art  thinks  it  worth  while 
to  recur  again  to  the  asaertioiK  that  die  phi- 
losophy of  mind  does  admit  or  experimeats; 
and,  after  remarking,  rather  rashly,  that 
^<m  whole  of  a  phiiosepher'a  life,  if  he 
q^nds  it  to  any  purpose,  is  one  continued  se- 
ries of  experiments  on  his  owq  faouilies  and 
powers,'^  ne  goes  on  lo  state,  that 

" hu'dly  any  experiment  ctn  be  imsgined, 

which  has  not  already  been  tried  by  the  hand  of 
Nature ;  di^laving/in  the  infinite  varieties  of  bs- 
man  gentoa  and  purauits,  the  asionishingly  difeni- 
fied  efiects,  rosuhing  from  the  poeaible  cooibins- 
;tions,  of  thoae  elementary  facuiiiesand  priodplsi, 
of  which  every  man  ia  conacioua  in  himaeIC  Savage 
aociety,  and  all  ihe  diflerenl  modea  ol  civilization; 
— ^ibe  different  caflinga  and  pfofeaaiona  of  individQ- 
.ale,  whether  liberal  or  mecbanica);  the  prejadiced 
clown ;— tbe  fecttiioua  nan  of  ftahion ;— the  vsiy* 
ing  phaaes  of  ebaraoler  from  infancy  to  old  mam  ;-* 
ibe  prudigiea  efiecied  by  human  art  ia  all  the 
objects  around  us;  —  laws, —  government, —  com- 
merce,—-religion: — but  above  all,  the  records  of 
ihougbi*  preserved  in  ihoee  volumss  which  fill  our 
libraries;  what  are  they  but  txperhuntt^  by  which 
Nature  illuv rales,  for  our  inai ruction,  on  aer  owe 
grand  aeale,  the  varied  range  of  niao'a  inteUeetual 
laculiit-s.  and  the  omnipofence  of  edacaiiee  m 
faahioning  hia  mind  f  "— PreJ.  JHmm,  pp.  zlv,  xlvi. 

If  experiment  be  rightly  defined  the  inten- 
tional arrangement  of  substances  in  oor  power, 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  result,  then 
these  are  not  experiments  j  and  neidier  im- 
ply, nor  tend  to  bestow,  that  power  which 
enters  into  the  conception  of  all  experiment. 
But  the  argument,  m  our  apprehension,  ia 
chargeable  with  a  still  more  radical  fallacy. 
The  philosophy  of  mind  is  distinctly  defined, 
by  Mr.  SteM^art  himself,  to  be  that  which  ia 
employed  "  on  phenomena  of  which  we  are 
conscious;"  its  peculiar  object  and  aim  is 
stated  to  be,  <Mo  ascertain  the  laws  of  our 
constitution,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascer« 
tained,  by  attention  to  the  subjects  of  our 
consciousness;'^  and,  in  a  great  variety  of  pas- 
sages, it  is  explained,  t^it  the  powers  by 
which  all  this  is  to  be  ejected,  are,  refiection 
upon  our  mental  operations,  and  the  faculty 
ot  calm  and  patient  attention  to  the  sensations 
of  which  we  are  consoioua  But,  if  this  be 
the  proper  province  and  object  of  the  philoBO^ 
phy  of  mind,  what  benefit  is  the  student  te 
receive  from  observing  the  various  efifecta  of 
manners  and  situation,  in  importing  a  pecii* 
liar  colour  or  bias  to  the  character  of  the  sav* 
age  and  the  citizen,  ^<  the  prejudiced  clown, 
and  factitious  man  of  fashion  V^  The  obser- 
vation of  such  varieties  is^  no  doi^btf  ik  very 


bm  we  hulnbly  ootiqeive  it  U)  lorm  no  pmI^oti 
mji  leaM,  a  verj  small  and  i»coiiski«rable  part, 
of  ihe  Occupatiou  of  a  student  of  nhiiQso|)ky. 
It  is  an  Ooeapalioii  which  can  only  be  eflee- 
ttially  pnrftaeil,  in  the  world,  by  travelling,  and 
ijnteccourse  with  society ;  aud,  at  all  events^ 
by  vigjlatit  observation  oC  wnat  l»  shown  to 
USL  by  oar  tfensee,  of  the  proceeding  of  oar 
feilow«men.  The  philosophy  of  mnid,  how* 
•rer,  is  to  be  cultivated  in  solitude  and  silenoe 
— by  calm  reflection  on  mir  ami  mental  ex« 
perienceS)  and  patient  attention  to  the  Sub- 
jects of  oar  own  coniteiouMiess.  Bat  can  we 
aver  be  eonsciota  of  those  varieties  of  tein])efr 
and  character  ihtit  distinguish  the  dilTerent 
Qonditions  of  human  life?-^r,  even  independ* 
ekit  of  Mr*  Stewart's  definition — is  it  reconcila- 
ble to  common  usage  or  geneml  understand- 
ifig,  to  call  our  attention  to  such  jparticulars 
the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  mmd  ? — Is  it 
not.  on. the  contrary,  universally  understood 
to  be  the  peculiar  and  limited  province  of 
that  philoAiphy,  to  explain  the  nature  and 
distinctions  of  those  jirimary  functions  of  the 
mind,  which  are  possessed  in  common  by 
manel'  all  vooationsand  all  conditions  1 — to 
treat,  in  short,  of  [lerception,  and  attention, 
and  memory,  and  imagniation.  and  volition, 
and  judgment,  and  a)f  the  other  jiowers  or 
faculties  into  which  our  intellectual  nature 
may  be  dietinguishetl  1— Is  it  not  with  tkese, 
that  Hobbes,  and  Locke,  and  Berkeley,  anir 
Aeid,  and  all  the  other  philosophers  who  have 
leasoncd  or  philosophised  about  mind,  have 
been  occupi^  1— or,  what  share  of  Mr.  Stew- 
art's own  invaluable  publications  is  devoted 
to  those  slighter  shades  of  individual  charac- 
ter, to  whi^  alone  his  supposed  experimetits 
kkre  any  reference  ?  The  philosophy  of  the 
httitnui  mind,  we  conceit,  is  conversant  only 
with  what  is  common  to  all  homan  heinpt — 
and  with  those  fsculties  of  which  every  mdi- 
vidual  of  the  q>ecies  is  equally  oonscions: 
and  though  it  mav  occaifioBttUy  boirow  illus- 
trations, or  even  derive  some  reflected  light 
from  the  eontempktiDn  of  those  sh'ghter  va- 
rieties that  distinguish  one  individuai  from 
another^  this  evidently  forms  no  pert  of  the 
study  of  the  subjects  of  om*  oonseiouanes^ 
and  can  never  be  peimilted  to  rank  as  a  le- 
githnate  part  of  tet  piiiMophy. 

This  exhausts  almost  all  that  we  have  to 
say  in  defence  of  ew  supposed  heresies  as  to 
the  imjk>itanoe  and  jttuctical  value  of  tke 
philosG^y  of  ihindf  considered  with  i^fer- 
enoe  to  we  primary  and  more  elementary 
iaeukies  of  man.  With  regard  to  the  Asbo- 
ciatiBfi  principle^  we  have  still  a  word  or  two 
to  ado.  In  our  origmal  observations  we  ad- 
mitted, that  this  principle  seemed  to  stahd  m 
a  situation  somewhat  different  from  the  sim- 
|der  phenomena  of  the  mind— and  that  the 
oiaoiuations  which  Phflosophy  had  furnished 
with  regard  to  its  operations,  were  not  so 
easily  recognised  as  previously  impressed  on 
oar  consciousness,  as  most  of  her  revelations. 
We  allowed,  therefore,  that  some  utility  miffht 
tie  derived  from  the  clear  exposition  of  &is 
more  complicated  part  of  oar  menial 


satifo^in  tei|Kot  botfc  telhedertaihtyawd<he 
extetvt  of  its  iqiplieatiiMi :  at  the  same  tiiiw 
that  wefek  oiifselvescoiistminedteadd,  tlial^ 
even  as  to  this  habit  of  the  mind,  Fhiloisopfa^ 
couhl  lay  ^o  clatm  to  the  honoars  of  a  di^ 
tovery;  since  the  ]vinciple  win  umioobted&y 
famiuar  to  tins  feelings^  of  all  men,  and  vewm 
actetl  upon,  with  unvarying  sagacity,  in  abnoai 
every  ease  wheiie  it  couki  be^employed  wit& 
advantage :  though  by  persons  who  had  nevefr 
thought  of  embodying  it  in  a  maxlni)  or  at^ 
temtmg  to  it  as  a  law  of  geneml  applicatloia 
The  whole  scheme  of  education,  it  was  ol» 
servetl,  htM  been  founded  on  this  princtfikL 
in  every  age  of  the  world.  "  The  groom,"  it 
was  added,  <<  who  never  heanl  of  ideas  or  a» 
sociations,  feeds  the  young  war-horse  to  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet;  anct  the.aikphiiosot>hi* 
ca)  artists  who  tame  elephants,  or  train  aai» 
oing  dogs,  proceeil  on  the  same  obvious  and 
familiar  pmidple." 

As  this  part  of  our  speculations  has  in* 
curred  more  of  Mr.  Stewart's  disnpnrobatioik 
than  any  thing  which  we  have  hmierto  «l^ 
tempted  to  defend,  we  think  ourselves  called 
upon  to  state  the  substance  of  his  objedwns^ 
in  his  own  eloauent  and  hnpressfve  words. 
After  quoting  tne  sentence  we  have  ahready 
transcribed,  he  proceeds: — 

"  Thl^  argument,  I  mispcct,  leads  a  little  tobftt 
for  the  purpoM  of  its  auihor ;  iranniuch  as  h  aou* 
eludes  B<ili  more  forcibly  (in  cosaequenoeof  the 
great  ramiliaritv  of  the  aubjecO  asainat  Pky|»kSf 
atrictly  so  called,  than  against  the  science  of  Mind* 
Tiie  savage,  who  never  heard  of  the  acceTera(in|( 
force  of  gravity,  yet  knows  how  to  add  to  the  mo* 
mentum  of  his  missile  weapons,  by  gaining  an  emi* 
neaee  $  though  a  stranger  to  Newton *a  thini  law  o| 
motion,  he  appliaa  h  to  its  practical  uae,  when  hs 
sets  his  canoe  afloat,  by  pushing  with  a  pole  agatnsi 
the  shore :  in  the  use  of  his  sling,  he  ilTusiratesl 
With  equal  sticcess,  the  doctrine  of  centrifuni 
forces,  as  he  exemplifies  (without  any  knowltidM 
of  the  experiments  of  Robins)  the  pnnciple  of  tlNI 
rifle-barrel,  in  feathering  bis  arrow.  The  sssn 
groom  who,  "in  feeding  his  young  war-boise  to 
the  sound  of  the  dnimy*'  has  nothing  to  learn  from 
Locke  or  from  Hume  concerning  the  laws  of  asso* 
ciation,  misht  boast,  with  far  greater  reason,  that; 
without  hovifig  looked  into  Borelli,  he  con  train  that 
antmal  to  hie  varioaa  piicss ;  and  thst,  when  kS 
exercises  him  with  the  iMif ««  he  eihibits  sa  exu 
perimentat  illustration  of  the  cenirifassl  force,  as|| 
of  the  centre  of  gravity,  which  was  knoWn  in  ths 
riding-scbool  long  before  their  theories  ^ere  uH- 
folded  m  the  Principia  of  Newton.  Even  the  ope* 
ration^  of  the  aninmt  which  i^  the  eebjeet  sf  Mi 
discipline,  seem  to  bivoNe  as  scquainienee  Wkh  tbf 
same  phyafesl  hwst  wheii  we  atteqd  CO  the  msihe* 
maiical  accuracy  with  which  he  adapts  theobli^okg 
of  his  hody  to  the  rate  of  bis  circular  speed.  In 
both  cases  (in  that  of  the  man  as  well  as  of  thf 
brute)  rhis  practical  knowledge  is  obtruded  on  th^ 
organs  of  external  sense  by  the  hand  of  Natinrs 
herself:  But  it  is  not  oa  thataeoouat  the  ksaiMat 
to  evolve  the  general  theorema  which  are  thaseai? 
bodied  with  tneir  particular  applicatioiv  ^  and  to 
combine  them  in  a  systematical  and  scientific  forn^* 
for  our  own  ihstmeaon  and  that  of  others.  Doc9 
it  detract  from  the  value  of  the  theory  of  "pnetima 
tics  to  remark,  that  the  same  efieors  of  a  vmuiMK, 
and  of  the  elasticity  and  pfesesre  of  the  air,  wfaiob 
aflford  an  exphinaiion  of  ita  moat  curious  phene^^ 
mena.  are  recognised  in  an  instinctive  process 
coeval  with  the  first  breath  which  we  draw ;  aha 
cjcemplified  m  the  month  of  eVery  bahd  add  siicl^ 
Kftgr— i'rel.  Pits,  p  fir.  W. 
Sit 


Now,  If  itbout  rtenrribg  to  wtet  we 
already  said  as  to  the  total  abseaoe  of  power 
jM  all  cases  of  mere  observation,  we  shall 
merely  request  our  readers  to  consider^  what 
is  the  circumatance  that  bestows  a  value,  an 
importance,  or  an  utility,  upon  the  discovery 
and  statement  of  those  general  laws,  which 
mre  achnitted,  in  the  passage  now  quotod^  to 
Jiave  boen  previously  exemplified  in  practice. 
is  it  any  thing  else,  than  their  capacity  of  a 
more  extensive  application  % — ^the  poss.bilitv 
or  facility  of  employing  them  to  accomplish 
many  thmgs  to  which  they  had  not  been  pre- 
fioosly  thought  applicable  1  If  Newton's  third 
law  of  motion  could  never  have  been  em- 
ployed for  any  other  purpose  than  to  set  afloat 
the  canoe  of  the  savage— or  if  the  discovery 
of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  had  led  to 
nothing  more  than  an  expljuiatioQ  of  the 
operation  of  socking — ^would  there  have  been 
any  thing  gained  by  stating  that  law,  or  that 
discovery,  in  general  and  abstract  terms? 
Would  there  have  been  any  utility,  any  dignity 
or  real  advancement  of  knowledge,  in  the  mere 
technical  arrangement  of  these  limited  and  fa* 
miliar  phenomena  under  a  new  classification  1 

There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  these  in- 
terrogatories. But  we  humbly  conceive,  that 
all  the  laws  of  mental  operation  which  phi-' 
losophy  may  collect  and  digest,  are  exactly 
in  this  last  predicament.  They  have  no  ap- 
plication to  any  other  phenomena  than  the 
particular  ones  by  which  they  are  suggested^ 
and  which  they  were  familiarly  employed  to 
produce.  They  are  not  capable  of  being  ex- 
tended to  any  other  cases;  and  all  that  is 
gained  by  their  digestion  into  a  system,  is  a 
more  precise  and  methodical  enumeration  of 
truths  that  were  always  notorious. 

From  the  experience  and  consciousness  of 
all  men,  in  all  ages,  we  learn  that,  when  two 
or  more  objects  are  frequently  presented  to- 
gether, the  mind  paasea  spontaneously  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  invests  both  with  some- 
thing of  the  colouring  which  belongs  to  the 
most  importaot.  This  is  the  law  of  associa- 
tion ;  which  is  known  to  every  savage,  and 
Uk  every  clown,  in  a  thousand  iamiliar  in- 
stances :  and,  with  regard  to  its  capacity  of 
useful  application,  it  seems  to  be  admitted, 
that  it  has  been  known  and  acted  upon  by 
parents,  pedagogues,  priests,  and  legislators,  in 
aliases  of  the  world;  and  has  even  been  em- 
^ved,  as  an  obvious  and  easy  instrument,  by 
sacn  humble  judges  of  intellectual  resources, 
as  common  horse-jockies  and  bear-dancers. 

If  this  principle,  then,  was  always  kno\ra, 
and  regularly  employed  Wherever  any  advan- 
tage could  be  expected  from  its  employment, 
mat  reason  have  we  to  imagine,  that  any 
substantia]  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  its 
scientific  investigation,  or  any  important  uses 
hereafter  discovered  for  it,  in  consequence 
naerely  of  investing  it  with  a  precise  name, 
and  stating,  under  one  general  theorem,  the 
common  law  of  its  operation  ?  If  such  per- 
sons as  grooms  and  masters  of  menasrcriee 
have  been  guided,  by  their  low  intellects  and 
sordid  motives,  to  its  skilful  application  as  a 
<»ns  of  directing  eren  the  lower  animals^ 


is  it  to  be  bell«««d,  Ant 
occasions  for  its  emptoymest  in  the  { 
ment  of  the  human  mind,  of  whic 
have  never  yet  had  the  sense  lo  betlusk 
themselves  1   Or,  can  it  be  serieasly  main- 
tained, that  it  is  capable  of  appiicatioas  as 
much  more  extensive  and  importaot   than 
those  which  have  been  vulgarly  made  in  past 
ases,  as  are  the  uies  of  Newton's  tluni  law 
of  motion,  compared  with  the  operatioD  ^ 
the  savage  in  pushing  his  canoe  from   tba 
shore  ?   If  Mr.  Stewart  reaUy  entertained  any 
such  opinion  as  this,  it  was  incumbent  upoa 
him  to  have  indicated,  in  a  general  way,  the 
departments  in  which  ke  conceived  that  these 
great  discoveries  were  to  be  made ;  and  t«» 
have  pointed  out  some,  at  least,  of  Che  new 
applioations,  on  the   assumption  of   which 
alone  he  could  justify  so  ambitious  a  paral- 
lel.*   Instead  of  this,  however,  we  do  not 
find  that  he  has   contemplated   any  other 
spheres  for  the  application  of  this  principle^ 
toan  those  which  have  been  so  lonff  conceded 
to  it — the  formation  of  taste,  and  the  oondnct 
of  education :  and,  with  regard  to  the  last  and 
most  important  of  these,  he  has  himself  se» 
corded  an  admission,  woich  to  us,  wa  will 
confess,  appears  a  full  justification  of  all  that 
we  have  now  been  advancing,  and  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  the  positions  we  have  been 
endeavouring  to  comoat.     '<In  so  fa^' Mr. 
Stewart  observes^  '^as  education  is  effectosl 
and  salutary,  it  is  founded  on  those  princi- 
|)leR  of  our  nature  which  have  forced  them' 
selves   upon   generd   ottservalion,   in   conse- 

Suence  of  the  experience  of  ages.''  That 
le  principle  of  association  is  to  be  reckoned 
in  the  number  of  these,  Mr.  Ste\i^art  certainly 
will  not  deny ;  and  oar  proposition  is,  that  all 
the  principles  of  our  nature  which  are  ca^ 
pable  of  any  useful  application,  have  thus 
'^  forced  themselves  on  general  ooservatioii  " 
many  centuries  ago.  and  can  now  receive 
little  more  than  a  teconical  nomenclature  and 
description  from  the  best  efforts  of  philosophy. 
The  sentiments  to  which  we  have  ventnred* 
to  give  expression  in  these  and  our  former 
hasty  observations,  were  suggested  to  us.  we 
will  confess,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  striking 
contrast  between  the  wonders  which  have 
been  wrought  by  the  cultivation  of  modem 
Physics,  and  the  absolute  nothingness  of  the 
effects  that  have  hitherto  been  produoed  by 
the  labours  of  the  philo8(^hers  ot  miod.  We 
have  only  to  mention  the  names  of  Astrono- 
my^  Chemistry,  Mechanics,  Optios,  and  Navi- 
pation  ;-*na}r,  we  have  only  to  lookaroond  us, 
in  public  or  in  private, — to  cast  a  elance  on 
the  machines  and  manufactures,  the  ships, 
observatories^  steam  engines,  and  elaborate-, 
lies,  by  whicn  we  are  perpetually  surrounded) 
to  turn  our  eyes  on  the  most  common. 


*  Upwards  of  thirty  yean  have  now  ehqMpd 
since  this  was  wniten ;  during  which  a  taste  lor 
metaphysical  inquiry  has  revived  in  France,  and^ 
been  greatly  encouraged  in  Germany.  Yet  I  am 
not  aware  to  what  useful  applicaiiona  of  the  sciencs 
its  votaries  can  yet  point ;  or  what  practical  improve- 
ment or  increase  of  boman  power  they  can  trees  to 
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•rtioles  of  oar  dress  and  furniture,— on  the 
mirrors,  en^^vings,  books,  fire-arms,  watches, 
barometers,  thaiider-rods  and  op^rafglasses, 
tliat  present  themselves  in  our  Ordihary  dwell- 
ings, to  feel  how  vast  a  progress  has  been 
nmde  in  exploring  and  subduing  the  physical 
elements  of  nature,  and  how  stupendous  an 
iocrease  tha  po^er  of  man  has  received,  by 
the  experimental  investigation  of  her  laws. 
Now  18  any  thing  in  this  astonishing  survey 
more  remarkable,  than  the  feeling  with  which 
it  is  always  accompanied,  that  what  we  have 
hitherto  done  in  any  of  these  departments  is 
hut  a  small  part  of  what  we  are  yet  destined 
to  accomplish ;  and  that  the  inquiries  which 
have  led  us  so  far,  will  infallibly  carry  us  still 
iirther.  When  we  ask,  however,  for  the  tro- 
phies of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  or  inquire  for 
the  vestiges  of  A«r  progress  in  the  more  plastic 
and  susC'Cptible  elements  of  human  genius 
and  character,  we  are  answered  only  by  in- 
genuous silence,  or  vague  anticipatioiis — and 
find  nothing  but  a  blank  in  the  record  of  her 
sotual  achievements.  The  knowledge  and 
the  power  of  man  over  inanimate  nature  has 
been  increased  tenfold  in  the  course  of  the 
last  two  centuries.  The  knowledge  and  the 
power  of  man  over  the  mind  of  man  remains 
almost  exactly  where  it  was  at  the  first  de- 
yelopment  of  his  faculties.  The  natural  phi- 
losophy of  antiquity  is  mere  childishness  and 
dotage,  and  their  physical  inquirers  are  mere 
prigmieB  and  drivellers,  compared  with  their 
Micceasors  in  the  present  age :  bai  their  logi- 
cians, and  metaj^hysicians,  anu  moralists,  and, 
what  is  of  infinitely  more  consequence,  the 
practical  maxims  and  the  actual  effects  result- 
ing from  their  philosophy  of  mind,  are  very 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
present  day.  The  end  and  aim  of  all  that 
philosophy  is  to  make  education  rational  and 
efiective,  and  to  train  men  to  such  sagacity 
and  force  of  judgment,  as  to  induce  them  to 
cast  off  the  bondage  of  prejudices,  and  to  fol- 
low happiness  and  virtue  with  assured  and 
steady  steps.  Wo  do  not  know,  however, 
what  modern  work  contains  juster,  or  more 
profound  views  on  the  subject  of  education, 
than  may  be  collected  from  the  writings  ot 
Xenophon  and  Quintilian,  Polybius,  Plutarch, 
and  Cicero :  and,  as  to  that  sagacity  and  just- 
ness of  thinking,  which,  after  all,  is  the  fruit 
by  which  this  tree  of  knowledge  must  be  ulti- 
mately known,  we  are  not  aware  of  many 
modem  performances  that  exemplify  it  in  a 
stronger  deg^ree,  than  many  parts  of  the  his- 
tories of  Tacitus  and  Thucydides,  or  the  Satires 
and  Epistles  of  Horace.  '  In  the  conduct  of 
business  and  affairs,  W8  shall  find  Pericles, 
and  Cffisar,  and  Cicero,  but  little  inferior  to  the 
philosophical  politicians  of  the  present  day; 
and,  for  lofty  and  solid  principles  of  practi- 
cal ethics,  we  mi^ht  safely  match  Epictetus 
and  Aotoniuus  (without  mentioning  Aristotle, 
Plato,  Plutarcli,  Xenophon.  or  Polybius,)  with 
most  of  our  modem  speculators. 

Where,  then,  it  may  be  aaked,  are  the  per- 
formances of  this  philosoohy,  which  makes 
fiuchlar£:e  promises?  or,  woatare  the  grounds 
upon  which  we  should  expect  to  see  so  muck 


accomplished,  by  an  instrument  which  has 
hitherto  efiected  so  little?  It  is  in  vain  for 
Mr.  Ste^^art  to  aaT,1hat  the  science  is  yet  but 
in  its  infieuicy,  ancl  that  it  will  bear  its  fruit  in 
due  season.  The  truth  is,  that  it  has,  of  ne- 
cessity, been  more  constantly  and  diligently 
cultivated  than  any  other.  It  has  always 
been  the  first  objeOt  with  men  of  talent  and 
good  afiections,  to  iniiuence  and  to  Ibrm  the 
minds  of  others,  and  to  train  their  own  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  vigour  and  perfection :  and 
accordingly,  it  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Stewart, 
that  the  most  important  principles  of  this  phi- 
losophy have  been  long  ago  "forced  upon 
general  observation"  by  the  feelings  and  ex- 
perience of  past  ages.  Independently,  how- 
ever, of  this,  the  years  that  have  passect  sinoe 
Hobbea,  and  Locke,  and  Malebiaiiche.  and 
Leibnitz  drew  the  attention  of  Europe  to  this 
study,  and  the  very  extraordinary  genius  and 
talents  of  those  \\  ho  have  since  addicted  them- 
selves to  it,  are  far  more  than  enough  to  have 
brought  it,  if  not  to  perfection,  at  least  to  such 
a  degree  of  excellence,  as  no  longer  to  leave 
it  a  matter  of  dispute,  whether  it  was  really 
destined  to  add  to  our  knowledge  and  our 
power,  or  to  produce  any  sensible  efiect«  upoa 
the  happiness  and  coudiiion  of  mankind. 
That  society  has  made  great  advances  in  com- 
fort and  intelligence,  during  that  period,  is 
indisputable;  but  we  do  not  find  that  Mr. 
Stewart  himself  imputes  any  great  part  of  this 
improvement  to  our  increased  knowledge  of 
our  mental  constitution ;  and  indeed  it  is  quite 
obvious,  that  it  is  an  effect  resulting  from  the 
increase  of  political  freedom — the  infiuencea 
of  reformed  Christianity  —  the  invention  of 
printing — and  that  improvement  and  multipli- 
cation of  the  mechanical  arts,  that  have  ren- 
dered the  body  of  the  people  far  more  busy, 
wealthy,  inventive  and  mdependent,  thaA  they 
ever  were  in  any  former  period  of  society. 

To  us,  therefore,  it  certainlv  does  appetr, 
that  the  lofty  estimate  which  Mr.  Stewart  has 
again  made  of  the  practical  importance  of  his 
favourite  studies,  is  one  of  those  splendid  vi- 
sions by  which  men  of  genius  have  been  so 
often  misled,  in  the  enthusiastic  pursuit  of 
science  and  of  virtue.  That  these  studies  are 
of  a  very  dignified  and  interesting  nature,  w« 
admit  most  cheerfully; — that  they  exercise 
and  delight  the  understanding,  by  reasonings 
and  inquiries,  at  once  subtle,  cautious,  and 
profound,  ana  either  gratify  or  exalt  a  keen 
and  aspiring  curiosity,  must  be  acknowledged 
by  all  who  have  been  initiated  into  their  ele- 
ments. Those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  so  initiated  by  the  writingci  of  Mr.  Stew- 
art, will  be  delighted  to  add,  that  they  are 
blended  with  so  many  lessons  of  ^eutlo  and  of 
ennobling  virtue — so  many  striking  precepte 
and  bright  examples  of  liberality,  high-mindeil- 
ness,  and  pure  taste — as  to  be  calculated,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  to  make  men  love  goodB4B«i 
and  aspire  to  elegance,  and  to  improve  at  once 
the  understanding,  the  imagination, 'and  the 
heart.  But  this  must  be  the  limit  of  our  pcaiee. 

The  sequel  of  this  article  is  not  now  re* 
printed,  for  the  reasons  already  stated. 


NOVELS,  TALES, 


AND 


PROSE  ¥OEKS  OF  FICTION. 


As  I  perceive  I  baye,  in  some  of  the  following  papers,  made  a  sort  of  apok^gy  for  aeelD- 
4ng  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  things  so  insignificant  as  Novels^  it  may  be  vemfk 
while  to  inform  the  present  generation  that,  m  tmir  youth^  writings  of  this  sort  Were  ratel 
very  low  with  us — scarcely  allowed  indeed  to  pass  as  part  of  a  nation's  permanent  liteiatnit 
— fcnd  generally  deemed  altogether  unworthy  of  any  grave  critical  notice.  Nor,  in  Imth— 
in  spite  of  Cervantes  and  Le  Sage — and  Marivaux,  Rousseau,  and  Voltaire  abroad — and  even 
our  own  Richardson  and  Fielding  at  home — ^w-ould  i*  have  been  easy  to  controvert  that  opin- 
ion; in  our  England,  at  the  time :  For  certainly  a  greater  mass  of  trash  and  mbbidi  new 
disgraced  the  press  of  any  country,  than  the  ordinary  Novels  that  filled  and  supported  our 
circulating  libraries,  down  nearly  to  the  time  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  first  appearance.  There 
had  been,  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  to  be  sure,  before ;  and  MissBumey's  Evelina  and  CecHii 
— and  Mackenzie's  Man  of  Feeling,  and  some  bolder  and  more  varied  fictions  of  the  Misses 
l^ee.  But  the  staple  of  our  Novel  market  was,  beyond  imagination,  despicable  :  and  had 
consequently  sunk  and  degraded  the  whole  department  of  literature,  of  which  it  had  osorped 
jthe  name. 

All  this,  however,  has  since  been  signally,  and  happily,  changed ;  and  that  rmlMe  root 
•f  abominations  driven  from  our  confines  for  ever.  The  Novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  are,  beyond 
all  question,  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  the  present  age ;  and  have  made  a  senn* 
tion,  and  produced  an  efiect.  all  over  Europe,  to  which  nothing  parallel  can  be  mentioned 
since  the  days  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire ;  while,  in  our  own  country,  they  have  attained  a 
place,  inferior  only  to  that  which  must  be  filled  for  ever  by  the  unapproachable  glory  of 
Shakespeare.  With  the  help,  no  doubt,  of  their  political  revolutions,  they  have  prodvoed, 
in  France,  Victor  Hugo,  Balsac,  Paul  de  Cocq,  &c.,  the  pnmessi  span  in  Italy — and  Osoper, 
at  least,  in  America. — ^In  England^  also,  they  have  had  imitators  enough ;  in  the  persons  of 
Mr.  James,  Mr.  Lover,  and  others.  But  the  works  most  akin  to  them  in  excellence  have 
rather,  I  think,  been  related  as  collaterals  than  as  descendants.  Miss  Edgeworth,  indeed, 
stands  more  in  the  line  of  their  ancestry ;  and  I  lake  Miss  Austen  and  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer  to 
be  as  intrinsically  original ;— as  well  as  the  great  German  writera,  Goethe,  Tick,  Jean  PsuJ, 
Richter,  &c.  Among  them,  however,  the  honour  of  this  branch  of  literatare  has  at  any  rate 
been  splendidly  redeemed ;— and  now  bids  fair  to  mamtain  its  plaoe^  at  the  head  of  all  that 
is  giaeefol  and  instinctive  in  the  prodaotions  of  modem  genius. 


(itiia,  1809.) 


Tdts  of  FasTiionahU  Lift.    By  Miss  Edgeworth,  Author  of  "Practical  Education," 
"Belinda,"  " Castle  Rackrent,"  &c.     12mo.    3  vols.    London:  1809. 

Iv  it  were  nossible  for  reviewers  to  J^nty  any  other  writer,  male  or  female,  of  her  gene- 
the  authons  who  are  brought  biefore  them  for   ration.    Other  arts  and  sciences  have  their 


Jtidgment,  we  rather  thnik  we  should  be 
tempted  to  cnvv  Miss  Edgeworth  j  —  not, 
howevejj  so  mucn  for  her  matchless  powers 


use^  no  doubt ;  and,  Heaven  knows,  they  have 
their  reward  and  their  fame.  But  the  purest 
art  is  the  art  of  living :  and  the  chief  science 


of  probable  invention — her  never-failing  good  i  the  science  of  being  happy.  Where  there  is 
M»nse  and  cheerfulness — norherfinediscrimi-  an  absolute  deficiency  of  good  sense,  these 
nation  of  characters — as  for  the  delightful  cannot  indeed  be  taught;  and,  with  an  extm- 
<^iMci6usnes8  of  having  done  more  good  than  !  ordinary  share  of  it,  they  may  be  acquii^ 
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IPnittmot  til  in^iQctpr :  ba(  th^  most  qpicpoipn 
case  ia,  to  be  capable  of  learning,  iuia  yet  to 
Inquire  teachio^;  and  a  far  greater  part  of 
{be  misery  whi^  exists  in  ciociety  arises  from 
i^^orance,  than  either  from  vice  or  from  inca- 
pacity. 

-   IVIiss  Ec^worth  is  the  great  modem  mts- 
tx^ss  in  this  school  of  true  philosop^iy ;  and 
has  eclipsed|  vre  think,  the  fame  of  all  her 
predecessors.    By  her  many  excellent  tracts 
on  education,  she  has  conferred  a  benefit  on 
Uxe  whole  mass  of  the  population;  and  dis- 
charged, with  exemplary  patience  as  well  as 
extraordinary  judgment,  a  task  which  super- 
ficial spirits  may  perhaps  mistake  for  an  hum,- 
ble.  auU  easy  one.    By  her  Popular  Tales,  she 
bas  rendered  an  invaluable  service  to  the 
middling  and  lower  orders  of  the  people ;  and 
by  her  Novels,  and  by  the  volumes  before  us, 
has  made  a  ffreat  and  meritorious  effort  to 
promote  the  nappiness  and  respectability  of 
the  higher  classes.    On  a  former  occasion  we 
believe  we  hinted  to  her,  that  these  would 
mobably  be  the  least  successfnl  of  all  her 
labours:  and  that  it  was  douti^tfid  whether 
'^he  could  be  justified  for  bestowing  so  much 
of  her  time  on  the  case  of  a  few  i>ersons,  who 
scarcely  deserved  to  be    cured,  and   were 
'scarcely  capable  of  being  corrected.     The 
foolish  and  unhappy  part  of  the  fashionablo 
'worlil,  for  the  most  part,  "  is  not  fit  to  bear 
itself  cQnyiiTced."     Ii  is  too  vain,  too  busy, 
aiut  too  dissipated  to  listen  to,  or  renriember 
any  thing  that  is  said  to  it.    Every  thing  seri- 
ous it  repels,  by  "  its  dear  wit  and  gay 'rheto- 
ric:" and  against  every  thin^  poignajit,  it 
Aeeks  shelter  in  the  impenetrable  armour  of 
Its  conjunct  audacity. 

"  Laogh'd  at,  it  laachs  again ;— and,  stricken  hard, 
Turns  to  ihe  atroxe  its  adamantine  scales, 
That  |e«r  np  tiiscipline  of  bunian  l^aA^a." 

A  book,  on  the  other  hand,  and  especially  a 
witty  and  popular  book,  is  still  a  thing  of  con- 
^quence,  to  such  of  ine  middling  classes  of 
society  as  are  in  the  habit  of  rea^iiug.  They 
dispute  about  it,  and  think  of  it ;  and  as  they 
occasionally  make  themselves  ridiculous  by 
copying  the  manners  it  displays,  so  they  are 
apt  to  be  impressed  with  the  ^reat  lessons  it 
may  be  calculated  to  teach ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
receive  It  into  considerable  authority  an\piig 
the  regulators  of  their  lives  and  opa)ion^. — 
But  a  fashionable  person  has  scarcely  any 
leisure  to  read ;  and  none  to  think  of  what  he 
has  been  reading.  It  would  be  a  derogation 
from  his  dignity  to  speak  of  a  book  in  any 
terms  but  those  of  frivolous  derision  i  and  a 
•tiafige  di^ition  of  his  own  superiority,  to 
allow  himself  to  receive,  from  its  perusal,  any 
impressions  which  coulu  at  all  affect  his  cqu- 
dftot  or  opinions. 

Bat  though,  for  these  reasons,  we  contioiie 
to  think  tmtt  Miss  Edgeworth's  fashionable 
patients  will  do  leaa  credit  to  her  prescriptions 
thao  the  more  numeroos  classes  to  whom 
they  might  l^ave  been  directed,  we  admit 
Aat  her  plan  of  treatmant  la  in  M^  fauAeat 
.dtgiee  judicious,  and  her  conoqptidn  W  tlw 


There  are  twp  neat  ao^rces  of.  ^nhap 
to  those  whom  wttine  aira  nature  s^in' 
|mv9  p)ace<l  abov^  the  reach  of  ordii 
i^iseries.  The  one  is  fnnrii— -that  stamiatk 
of  life  and  feeling  which  resuHs  from  the  al 
sence  of  all  motives  to  exertion;  and  bj 
which  the  justice  of  providence  has  .so  fnl 
compensated  the  partiality  of  fortune,  that 
may  be  fairly  doubted  whether,  upon  if|6 
whole,  the  race  of  beggars  is  not  hap{)ier 
than  the  race  of  lords;  and  whether  thoa^ 
vulgar  wa^its  that  are  sometimes  so  iini)orttt* 
nate,  are  pot,  in  this  world,  the  chief  minlateiii 
of  enjoyment.  Hiis  is  a  plague  that  infeefs 
all  indolent  persons  who  can  live  on  in  the 
rank  in  which  they  were  bom,  without  the 
necessity  of  working;  but,  in  a  free  country, 
it  rarely  occurs  in  any  great  degree  of  viru- 
lence, except  among  those  who  are  already 
at  the  summit  of  human  felicity.  Below  this, 
there  is  room  for  ambition,  anil  envy,  anil 
emulation,  and  all  the  feverish  moveroentff  of 
a.*«piring  vanity  and  unresting  selfishnesai 
which  act  as  prophylactics  asanist  thi/more 
dark  and  deadly  distemper,  it  is  the  canker 
which  corrodes  the  full-blown  flower  of  h^- 
man  felJcity— ^fhe  pestilence  which  smites  at 
the  bright  hour  of  noon.  "^ 

The  other  curse  of  the  happy,  has  a  range 
more  wide  aud  indi.scriminate.  It,  too.  tor- 
tures only  the  comiiaraliyely  rich  ai)a  for- 
tunate; bnt  is  most  active  among  the  leapt 
distinguished ;  and  abates  in  malignity  as  we 
ascend  to  the  lofty  regions  of  pure  rnntfi. 
This  is  the  desire  of  benig  fashionable ; — ^tHe 
restless  and  insa,tiable  passion  to  pass  for 
creatures  a  little  more  distinguishetl  than  we 
really  are — with  the  mortification  of  frequent 
failure,  and  the  humiliating  consciousness  Of 
being  perpetually  exposed  to  it.  Among  those 
who  are  secure  of  "  meat,  clothes,  and  fire." 
and  are  thus  above  the  chief  physical  ev^a 
of  existence,  we  do  believe  that  this  isa  mohs 
prolific  source  of  unhappiness,  than  £^uiU,  dis- 
ease, or  wounded  afiection;  and  that  mofe 
positive  misery  is  created*  and  more  true  en- 
jojment  excluded,  by  tne  eternal  fretting 
and  straining  of  this  pitiful  ambition,  than  by 
all  the  rav^iges  of  passion,  the  desolations  of 
war,  or  the  accidents  of  rnortality.  This  may 
appear  a  strong  statement;  but  we  make  it 
deliberately,  and  are  deeply  convinced  of  hn 
truth.  The  wretchedness  which  it  pioduc^a 
may  not  be  so  intense;  but  it  is  of  mu^ 
lou^r  duration,  and  spreads  over  a  far  widir 
circle.    It  is  quite  dreadful,  indeed,  to  thiqk 


what  a  sweep  this  pest  has  taken  ainong  thi» 
comforts  of  our  prosperous  population.    To 


guished  persons  than  they  really  are,  is  tns 
great  and  laborious  pursuit  of  four  famiH^ 
put  of  five,  the  membere  of  which  are  ef 
empted  from  ^e  necessity  oi  daily  industir. 
In  this  pnrenit,  their  tiipe,  spirits,  and  talei$« 
are  wasted ;  their  tempers,  soured;  their affi^ 
lions  palsied;  and  their  natural  manneifi  i  * 
disppeitldos  altogether  apphisticated  and  1 
fi^  i^e  tie  ^ifo^i  q^^  of  "  " 
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iifo^  and  Mii9  Ecb;eworth  has  accordingly 
4ediaated  lier  two  Eest  tales  to  the  delinea* 
faoa  of  their  symptoma.  The  history  of  "  Lord 
Olenthoru"  is  a  fine  picture  of  ennttx— that  of 
f'Almeria''  aa  instructive  representatioa  of 
ihe  miseries  of  aspiratioas  after  fashion.  We 
do  not  know  whetner  it  was  a  part  of  the  fair 
writer's  design  to  represent  these  maladies  as 
absolutely  incurable,  without  a  change  of 
condition  ]  but  the  fact  is,  that  in  spite  of  the 

.best  dispositions  and  capacities,  and  the  most 

4X)werfal  inducements  to  action,  the  hero  of 

.ennui  makes  no  advances  towards  amend- 
ment, till  he  is  deprived  of  his  title  and  estate ! 
and  tne  victim  of  fashion  is  left,  at  the  end  of 
the  tp-le,  pursuing  her  weary  career,  with  fa- 
ding hopes  and  wasted  spirits,  but  with  in- 

^oreased  anxiety  and  perseverance.  The  moral 
use  of  these  narratives,  therefore,  must  consist 
in  warning  us  against  the  first  approaches  of 
evils  which  can  never  afterwards  oe  resisted. 
These  are  the  great  twin  scourges  of  the 
prosaerous:  But  there  are  other  maladies,  of 
DO  slight  malignity,  to  which  they  are  pecu- 

.liarly  liable.  One  of  these,  arising  mainly 
from  want  of  more  worthy  occupation,  is  that 
perpetual  use  of  stratagem  and  contrivance — 

.  that  little,  artful  diplomacy  of  private  life,  by 

.  which  the  simplest  and  most  natural  transac- 
tions are  rendered  complicated  and  difficult, 
mnd  the  common  business  of  existence  made 
to  depend  on  the  success  of  plots  and  counter- 
plots. By  the  incessant  practice  of  this  petty 
policy,  a  habit  of  duplicity  and  anxiety  is  in- 
fallibly generated^  wnich  is  equally  ratal  to 
integrity  and  enjoyment.  We  gradually  come 
to  look  on  others  with  the  distrust  which  we 
are  conscious  of  deserving;  and  are  insensibly 
formed  to  sentiments  of  the  most  unamiable 
selfishness  and  suspicion.  It  is  needless  to 
say,  that  all  these  elaborate  artifices  are  worse 

.  than  useless  to  the  person  who  employs  them ; 
and  that  the  ingenious  plotter  is  almost  always 
baffled  and  exposed  by  the  downright  honesty 
of  some  undesigning  competitor.  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  in  her  tafe  of  "  Manoeuvring,"  has  given 
a  ver^  complete  and  most  entertaining  repre- 
aentatioD  of  <<  the  by-paths  and  indirect  crook'd 
ways,"  by  which  these  artful  and  inefficient 
people  generally  make  their  way  to  disap- 
pointment. In  the  tale,  entitled  "Madame  oe 

,  Fleury,"  she  has  given  some  useful  examples 

.  of  the  ways  in  which  the  rich  may  most  ef- 
fectually do  ffood  to  ths  poor — an  operation 

,  which,  we  really  believe,  fails  more  frequently 
firom  want  of  skill  than  of  inclination :  And,  in 
"  The  Dun,"  she  has  drawn  a  touching  and 
most  impressive  picture  of  the  wretchidness 

.  which  tne  poor  so  frequently  suffer,  from  the 
unfeeling  thoughtlessness  which  withholds 
from  them  the  scanty  earnings  of  their  labour. 

,  Of  these  tales,  "  Ennui "  is  the  best  and  the 
most  entertaining — though  the  leading  char- 
acter is  somewlmt  caricatured,  and  the  di' 

^  notiemtrU  is  brought  about  by  a  discovery 

^  which  shocks  by  its  needless  improbability. 

\  t>ord  Glenthorn  is  bred  up,  by  a  false  and  in- 
dulgent guardian,  as  the  heir  to  an  immense 

,  English  and  Irish  estate ;  and.  long  before  he 
w  «  age,  exhaaau  almost  ftU  tne  reaoQioei  by 


which  life  can  be  made  toleraUe  t0  dbdae  wIm 
have  Bothinff  to  wish  for.  Born  oa  the  very 
pinnacle  of  human  fortune,  '^  he  bad  nothing 

to  do  but  to  sit  still  and  enjoy  the  barrenness 
of  the  prospect,"  He  tries  travelling,  gamix^ 
gluttony,  hunting,  pugilism,  and  ooach-dnr- 
ing ;  but  is  so  pressed  down  with  the  load  cf 
li^,  as  to  be  repefitediy  on  the  eve  of  BOicicIe^ 
He  passes  over  to  Ireland,  where  he  receirea 
a  temporary  relief,  from  the  rebellion — and 
from  falling  in  love  with  a  lady  of  high  char- 
acter and  accomplishments :  but  the  effect  of 
these  stimulants  is  speedily  expended,  and 
he  is  in  danger  of  falling  into  a  confirmed 
lethargy,  when  it  is  fortunately  discovered 
that  he  has  been  changed  at  nurse  !  and  that, 
instead  of  being  a  peer  of  boundless  fortune^ 
he  is  the  son  of  a  cottager  who  lives  on  pota- 
toes.   With  great  magnanimity,  he  instantly 
gives  up  the  fortune  to  the  rightful  owner, 
who  has  been  bred  a  blacksmith,  and  takes 
to  the  study  of  the  law.    At  the  commence- 
ment of  this  arduous  career,  he  fortunately 
falls  In  love,  for  the  second  time,  with  the 
lady  entitled,  after  the  death  of  the  black- 
smith, to  succeed  to  his  former  estate.  Pover- 
ty and  love  now  supply  him  with  irresistible 
motives  for  exertion.    He  rises  in  his  profes- 
sion ;  marries  the  lady  of  his  heart  \  and  in 
due  time  returns,  an  altered  man^  to  the  poa- 
session  of  his  former  affluence. 

Such  is  the  naked  outline  of  a  story,  more 
rich  in  character,  incident,  and  refiectioo,  than 
any  English  narrative  which  we  can  now  call 
to  remembrance :— as  rapid  and  varioos  aa 
the  best  tales  of  Voltaire,  and  as  foil  of  prac- 
tical good  sense  and  moral  pathetic  as  any  of 
the  other  tales  of  Miss  Edgeworth.  The  Irish 
characteraare  inimitable ; — not  the  coarse  ca- 
ricatures of  modem  playwrights— hat  drawn 
with  a  spirit,  a  delioacy.  and  a  precision,  to 
which  we  do  not  know  it  there  be  any  paral- 
lel amon^  national  delineations.  As  these  are 
tales  of  lashionable  life,  we  shall  present  oar 
readers,  in  the  firet  place,  with  some  traits  of 
an  Irish  lady  of  rank.  Lady  Geraldine — the 
enchantress  whose  powerful  magic  almost 
raised  the  hero  of  ennui  from  his  leaden  slum- 
bera  is  represented  with  such  exquisite  liveli- 
ness and  completeness  of  effect,  that  the 
reader  can  scarcely  help  imagining  that  he 
has  formerly  been  acquainted  with  the  origi- 
nal. Every  one,  at  least  we  conceive,  must 
have  known  somebody,  the  recollection  of 
whom  must  convince  him  that  the  following 
description  is  as  true  nature  as  it  is  creditable 
to  art : — 

"  As  Lady  Geraldine  entered,  I  gtveone  involvB- 
tory  glance  of  curiosity.  I  saw  a  tall,  finely  •shaped 
woman,  with  the  commanding  air  of  a  person  of 
rank :  she  moved  well ;  not  wnh  feminine  timidity, 
yet  with  ease,  promptitude,  and  decision.  6be  mid 
fine  eyes,  and  a  line  complexion,  yet  no  refutariiy 
of  feature.  The  only  thine  that  struck  me  as  really 
extraordinary,  was  her  indifference  when  I  was  ia- 
frodnced  to  her.  Every  body  had  seemed  extrcmsly 
desirous  that  I  ahoufd  see  her  ladyship,  and  that 
her  ladyship  should  see  me ;  and  T  was  rathn*  sur- 
prised by  her  unconcerned  air.  This  ptqaed  me, 
and  fixed  my  attention.  She  turned  from  n«,  and 
began  to  oonverae  with  others.  H(^  voice  !praa 
agrseabla,  thoagh  rather  loud :  she  did  not  speak 
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>4f  li  tli^  IrisL  •ceenf ;  !)iit,  when  I  listened  ma* 
tcioasly,  I  deieoied  certnin  Hibernian  ioflexions— 
'nothing  of  the  vulgar' Irish  idiom,  hot  something 
that  was  more  interrogative,  more  exclamatory,  and 
perhaps  more  rhetorical,  than  the  common  language 
of  English  ladies,  accompanied  with  infinitely  more 
'animation  of  countenance  and  demonstrative  ges- 
ture. This  appeared  to  me  peculiar  and  unusual,  but 
not  affected.  She  was  uncommonly  eloquent ;  and 
yet,  without  action,  her  words  were  not  sufficiently 
rapid  to  express  her  ideas.  Her  manner  appeared 
foreign,  yet  it  was  not  quite  French,  If  I  had 
been  obliged  to  decide,  I  should,  however,  have 
pronouncM  it  rather  more  French  than  English. 
To  diciermine  which  it  was,  or  whether  I  had  ever 
seen  any  thing  similar,  I  stood  considering  her  lady* 
ship  wiih  more  attention  than  I  had  ever  bestowed 
on  any  other  woman.  The  words  striking— 'fasci- 
mating— hewitdkingt  occurred  to  me  as  I  looked  at 
*iier  and  beard  her  speak.  I  resolved  to  turn  my 
eyes  away,  and  shut  mv  ears ;  for  I  was  posiiively 
determined  not  to  like  her;  I  dreaded  so  much  the 
idea  of  a  second  Hymen.  I  retreated  to  the  farthest 
window,  and  looked  out  very  soberly  upon  a  dirty 
fish'pond. 

'*  If  she  had  treated  me  with  tolerable  civility  at 
first ,  I  never  should  have  thought  about  her.  High- 
born and  high-bred,  she  seemed  to  eotisider  more 
what  she  should  think  of  others,  than  what  others 
thought  of  her.  Frank,  candid,  and  affiible,  yet 
opinionated,  insolent,  and  an  egotist :  her  candour 
and  affabirity  appeared  the  efTeot  of  a  naturally  good 
temper ;  her  insolence  and  egotism  only  that  of  a 
spoiled  child.  She  seemed  to  talk  of  herself  purely 
lo  oblige  others,  as  the  most  interesting  possible 
topk;  of  eonversation ;  for  such  it  had  always  been 
to  her  fond  mother,  who  idolised  her  ladyship  as  an 
only  daughter,  and  the  representative  of  an  ancient 
•house.  Confident  of  her  talents,  conscious  of  her 
eharma,  and  seeure  of  her  station,  Lady  Geratdine 
gave  free  scope  to  her  high  spirits,  her  fcncy,  and 
her  turn  for  ridicule.  She  looked,  spoke,  and  acted, 
like  a  person  privileged  to  think,  sajr,  and  do,  what 
she  pleased.  Her  raillery,  like  the  raillery  of  princea, 
was  without  fear  of  retort.  She  was  not  ill-  natured, 
•yet  careless  to  whom  she  gave  ofience,  provided 
•she  produced  amusement ;  and  in  this  she  seldom 
•fedled ;  for,  in  her  conversatkm,  there  was  much  of 
the  radnees  of  Irish  wit,  and  the  oddity  of  Irish 
humour.  The  singularity  that  struck  me  most 
about  her  ladyship  was  her  IndHTerence  to  (lattery. 
She  certainly  preferred  frolic.  Miss  Bland  was  her 
humble  companion ;  Miss  Tnicey  her  butt.  It « 
one  of  Lady  Geraldine*8  delights,  to  humour  Miss 
,Tracey*8  rage  for  imitating  the  fashiona  of  fine 
people.  '  Now  you  shall  see  Miss  Tracey  appear 
at  tne  ball  to-morrow,  in  everv  thing  that  I  have 
sworn  to  her  is  fashionable.  Nor  have  I  cheated 
her  In  a  single  article  -  ^f  *  th"  *»»<<  .g|f  wiiWs  I  leave 
i&  fcftT-^et^Tj li ognrtm ;  and  you  shalTseefS 
trust,  a  perfect  monster,  formed  of  every  creature* s 
best:  Lady  Kilrush's  festhers,  Mre.  Moore's  wig, 
Mi-s.  O  Connor's  gown.  Mrs.  Leighton's  sleeves, 
and  all  the  necklaces  of  all  the  Miss  Ormsbys. 
She  has  no  taste,  no  judgment ;  none  at  all,  poor 
thing;  but  she  can  imitate  as  well  as  those  Chinese 
painters,  who,  in  their  drawings,  eive  you  the  fiower 
of  one  plant  stuck  on  the  stalk  of  another,  and  gar- 
nished with  the  leaves  of  a  thh^.'  "— i  190-^139. 

This  fayourite  character  is  afterwards  ex* 
iiibited  in  a  great  variety  of  dranOttie  contia»ts. 
Fer  example: — 

"  Lord  Craiglethorpe  waa,  as  Miss  Tracey  had 
descnbed  him,  very  stiff,  cold,  end  high.  His  man- 
pen;  were  in  the  extreme  of  English  reserve ;  and 
018  ill-bred  show  of  contempt  lor  the  Irish  was  snf- 
fioent  provocatbn  and  justtficaiion  of  Lady  Genl- 
dine*8  ridicule.  He  was  much  in  awe  ol  his  fair 
and  wuty  oouain  t  and  she  could  easily  put  him  out 
ef  countenance,  for  he  was,  in  his  way,  extremely 
~      Oooe,  when  he  was  out  of  the  room,  Ledr 


GeraYdifie  exclaimed,  'That  eooshi  Craialethorpe 
of  mine  is  scarcely  an  agreeable  man :  The  awk- 
wardness o(  maw)ai»e-hoHt  might  be  pitied  and  par- 
doned, even  in  a  nobleman,'  continued  her  ladyship, 
'if  it  really  proceeded  from  humility;  but  here, 
when  I  know  it  is  connected  with  secret  and  inordi- 
nate arrogance,  *tn  past  all  endurance.  As  the 
Frenchman  said  of  the  Eiigliahman,  for  whom  even 
bis  politeness  could  not  mid  another  coroplimenc, 
"  II  faut  avouer  que  ee  Monsieur  a  un  grand  talent 
pour  le  silence  ;'' — he  holds  hia  tongrue  tilt  peopls 
actually  believe  that  he  has  somothing  to  sav~e 
mistake  they  could  never  fall  into  if  he  would  but 
speak.-^It  is  not  timidity ;  it  is  all  pride.  I  would 
pardon  his  dulness,  and  even  his  ignorance ;  for  one, 
as  you  sajr,  might  be  the  fault  of  bis  nature,  and  the 
other  of  his  education :  but  hia  self-sufficiency  is  his 
own  fault;  and  that  I  will  not,  and  cannot  pardon* 
Somebody  says,  that  nature  may  make  a  iool,  bat 
a  coxcomb  is  always  of  his  own  making.  Now, 
my  cousin — (as  he  is  my  cousin,  I  may  say  what  I 
please  of  him,)— my  cousin  Craiglethorpe  ia  a 
solemn  coxcomb,  who  thinks,  because  his  vanity  is 
not  ulkaiive  and  sociable,  that  it's  not  vanity. 
What  a  mistake !' "— i.  146—148. 

These  otlier  traits  of  her  character  are  giveii) 
OD  different  occasions,  by  Lord  Glenthom : — 

"At  first  I  had  thought  htsr  merely superfieiaL 
and  intent  solely  upon  her  own  amaseasent ;  bat  I 
aooa  found  that  she  had  a  taste  for  Kterature  beyaod 
what  could  have  been  expected  in  one  who  lived •# 
dissipated  a  life ;  a  depth  of  reflection  that  seemed 
inconsistent  with  the  rapidity  with  which  she 
thought ;  and,  above  all,  a  dc«ree  of  genemoa  in* 
dignation against  meanness  andvice,  which  aeemed 
incompatible  with  the  selfish  chsracter  of  a  fiae 
lady ;  and  which  appeared  quite  inooininpehenaiblele 
the  imitating  tribe  of  her  fasfaionabie  ooiDpaoiaB8.>* 

iI74« 

"  Lady  Geraldine  was  superior  to  maxMBiivriD| 
little  arts,  and  petty  stratagema,  to  attract  aitentknfc 
She  would  not  stoop,  even  to  conquer.  Frooi  ^8n« 
demen  she  seemed  to  expeet  attention  as  her  nght, 
as  the  right  of  her  sex ;  not  to  beg,  or  aoeept  of  k 
aa  a  favour :  if  it  were  not  paid,  ahe  deemed  the  gen* 
tieman  degraded,  not  heraelf.  Far  from  biiag 
mortified  by  any  preference  shown  to  other  ladies. 


her  countenance  betrayed  only  a  aarcastic  aort  of 
pity  for  the  bad  taste  of  the  men,  or  aa  absolute  in- 
dimrenee  and  look  of  haughty  absence.    I  saw  thai 


she  beheld  with  disdain  the  paltry  eompetiiions  of 
the  young  ladiea  her  companiona:  as  her  eompaiM 
ions,  indeed,  she  hardly  seemed  to  consider  them ; 
she  tolerated  their  foibles,  forgave  their  envy,  aad 
never  exerted  any  superiority,  except  to  show  her 
contempt  of  vice  and  meanneas."— i.  198,  199. 

.  ,.Thi8  inay  mi  nijij|iiijiiiAi  liif  ."V^ . 
^■■■■Mwai^tt^ff^vpini^lhieu  of  the  high 
life  of  the  ijiece ;  which  is  more  origiDa)  and 
characteristic  than  that  of  Belinda— end  altx^ 
gether  as  lively  and  natural.  For  the  low  life, 
we  do  not  know  if  we  could  extract  a  more 
felicitous  specimen  than  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  equrrage  in  which  Loid  Gten- 
thom's  English  and  French  servant  were  com-' 
polled  to  follow  their  master  in  Ireland. 

"  From  the  inn  yard  came  a  hackney  ehaae,  in 
a  moet  deplorably  crazy  atate ;  the  body  mounted 
up  *2  •  prodigious  height,  on  unbending  springs, 
nodding  forwards,  one  door  swinging  open,  three 
blinds  up,  becauae  they  could  not  be  let  down,' 
the  perch  lied  in  two  places,  the  iron  of  the  wheels 
half  on,  half  loose,  wooden  pegs  for  linch-pins.  and 
ropes  tor  harness.  The  horses  were  worthy  of  the 
harness;  wretched  litile  dog-tired  creatures,  that 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  driven  to  the  last  gasv, 
and  as  if  thev  had  never  been  rubbed  down  in  thdr 
livio;  iheur  bones  starting  through  their  skhi :  one 
lane<  the  eihsK  Mind;  eoe  iKlC  a  raw  bwflb.  ito 


m 

■own  overhw  obllar,  ana  tbe*  other  Wy  _^  . , 
fragged  (brWard  by  a  bit  of  a  broken  VapV^*  b«id  U 
ifxa^  length  by  a  man  dreaaed  Tike  a  mad. beggar, 
^  half  a  bat.  and  half  a  wig.  both  awry  in  opp^iaite 
-ectk>n8  ;  a  long  tattered  coat,  tied  round  nia  waiat 
a  tOiy«rope :  t^e  jagged  rents  in  tbe  akirta  of  thip 
It  ahowing  nis  h^re  lesre.  marbled  of  many  cq- 
ra ;  while  aomeihing  like  atockjn£8  l^ung  looae 
jdt  his  anklea.  The  noiaea  he  made,  by  way  of 
eatehing  or  encouraging  hi«  aieeda,  I  preijcnd 
^  to  describe.  In  an  indignant  voice  I  called  to 
landlord — *  I  hope  theae  are  not  the  horses — I 
0  this  U  not  the  chaise,  intended  for  my  ser- 
f\int8.' '  The  innkeeper,  and  the  pauper  who  was 
|freparing  to  o&iaie  aa  poatilion,  both  in  the  aame 
VMtant  exclaimed— '  iS^nviD  better  chaise  in  the 
county!'  *  Sorrow."  aaid  I — what  dp  you  mean 
by  aorTX>w  f  '  Tliat  there's  no  better,  plase  your 
Honour,  can  be  seen.  We  have  two  more  to  be 
iitre^but  one  has  no  top,  and  the  other  no  bottom. 
Any  way,  ihere*a  no  better  can  be  Men  than  tbia 
fame.*  *  And  theae  horses  !>  cried  I—'  why  this 
t^rae  is  so  lame  he  can  hardly  atand.*  '  Oh,  plaae 
your  honour,  tho'  he  can't  atand,  he'U  j^o  faat 
enongh.  He  has  a  great  deal  of  the  rogue  m  him. 
fritM  your  bonovr.  He's  dwHya  that  way  at  first 
Mtting  ooc.*  '  And  that  wretched  animal  with  the 
gallea  breast  !*  '  He* a  aft  the  better  for  it,  when 
gmcB  hs  warms ;  ii*a  be  that  wHl  |po  with  tbe  apeed 
#f  tight,  plaaa  your  honour.  Sure,  is  not  he  Knocks- 
MOl^isryl  and  dtdnU  I  give  ^wn  guineas  for  htm, 
b«<nng  cbs  hMk  penny,  at  the  fair  of  Knoekecrog- 
bsty«  and  be  lisifig  four  year  old  at  the  same  limef ' 
*'*  Then  seisiag  bis  whip  and  reins  in  one  hand, 
ho  sbMTsd  op  bis  siockisffs  with  the  other :  so  with 
bM  sssy  step  bs  got  into lus  place,  and  sealed  him- 
•olf,  soiohmaii4iie«  upon  a  wetUworn  bar  of  wood, 
ibsi  aurwd  as  •  oosob-box.  *  Throw  me  tbe  loan 
0f  a  trasty,  Battly,  lor  a  soshion,*  said  he.  A 
fiiaaa  csat  was  thrown  up  over  the  horse's  beada. 
fid#«a«iht  it.  '  Wbera  are  yoo,  Hosey  V  cHed 
la  to  a  lad  in  ebargs  of  the  leaders.  '  Sure  I'm 
«nly  Rswlinff  a  wisp  of  straw  on  my  leg,'  replied 
Hoaey.  *  Throw  me  up,'  added  this  parumi  of 
yosiili^iai,  twining  to  one  of  the  crowd  of  Mle^by- 
Isra.  *Avrab,  push  mo  up,  can't  yaf— nA 
.toait  hold  of  his  kneo,  and  thraw  bim  upon  tba 
Us  was  in  bis  seat  in  a  tries.  Then  eltng* 

rtbe 
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b^  by  the  mans  of  his  boms,  be  serambled  for 
Imdla  which  was  under  the  other  bone's  feet, 


I  b,  and,  wall  satisfied  with  himself,  looked 

at  Paddy,  wbo  loekad  back  to  tbe  chaise- 

4asr  at  any  angry  serrsnts,  *  seeara  in  tbe  last  evem 

i  ibiags.'    in  vaia  tba  fiaglisbman,  fai  moootonoiis 

war,  and  tbe  FrsnehBan  in  every  aoca  of  the 

unnt,  abosed  Paddy.    Neoessily  sad  wit  wars  on 

addv^s  SMis.    He  parried  aU  that  was  said  agtinst 

4tb  tn^fnAikilLl)?'*^*  himself,  and  his  ooaatry, 
jtn  mvincroifr  fcuuijw  t^*^/.,^ .  ,<||  „  «„^,ivJi- 

ia  adversaries,  domN-foiinded,  dambered  into  the 

tobicla,  wbera  they  were  insiamly  abut  ap  in  siraw 

^nd  darknefa.    Paddy,  m  a  triumphant  toaa,.called 

to  wt^  pofttiliona,  bidding  them  '  get  on,  and  not  be 

stopping  the  way  any  longer.*  "— i.  64,  65. 

By  and  by  tlie  wheel  horae  stopped  a^ott, 
4Qd  Iieigan  to  kick  funouBly. 

•*  *  Never  fear,'  reiterated  Paddy.  •  1 
rajbafpwidbim.  Now«>rit,  iCnoakc 
m  tba  rMue«  ho thinka  he  has  maata 
$m  m  show  htm  the  difer.* 

"After  ih»  brag  of  war,  Paddy  whippwl,  Knock- 
acrogherv  kicked,  and  Paddy,  seemmgty  anoon- 
faoua  of  danger,  sat  within  ceach  of  tiS  kicking 
^so,  twitching  up  first  one  of  his  Ices,  than  ibc! 
iMbar,  and  sbiuifl«  as  the  amm«l  aimed  bi*  kQds.t 
AM»pii«  every  tune  as  it  were  by  mimok.  Witba 
twitiuro  of  temerity  and  pimnce  of  mind,  Which^ 

fad  a  hero,  he  gfoned  in  the  danger,  ieenw  o(««fi- 
mm,  end  of  t|ie  sympathy  of  thragioiMtyZ  '  ^ 


'<«Ah!  Mn'tI(sMp«bfand^M«^rt|Mit  tt 
tbe  viltatn.  to  he  browwiofi:  me !  rm  loo  cute  $m 
)iim  yet.  See/ there,  now,  ne's  come  too;  and  I^ 
be  hia  bail  he'itjio  osw  enough  wid  me.  Osh !  be 
has  a  fine  sptnt  of  his  own;  but  it's  I  thst  can 
match  him.  'Twoula  be  a  poor  case  if  a  man  lifcB 
me  couldn't  match  a  borse  any  way,  let  alone  « 
ihare.  which  this  is,  or  it  never  would  be  ao  vi« 
ciojJs.'  "— L  6ff,  69. 

The  roost  delectable  personage,  however, 
j^i  t^e  ^hple  tale,  is  the  ancient  Irish  nurse 
Eilinor.  The  datoted  affection,  infantine  jsim- 
plicjty,  and  strange  pathetic  eloquence  of  thiB 
mlf-sarage;  kind-nearted  create  re,  afford  Misis 
Edge-worth  occasion  for  many  most  or^ginsd 
and  characteristic  representations.  We  shall 
scarcely  prepossess  our  English  readers  in 
her  favotti',  by  givhig  the  descriptioii  of  her 
eottage. 

"  It  was  a  wretched  looking,  low,  mud-waUad 
cabin.  At  one  end  it  wss  propped  by  a  buttress  of 
loose  stones,  upon  which  stood  a  goat  reared  on  h|^ 
hind  legs,  to  browse  on  the  grass  that  grew  on  the 
housetop.  A  dunghill  wt»  before  the  only  window, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  houae,  and  oloee  to  the  door 
was  a  puddle  of  the  dirtiest  of  dirty  water,  in  which 
ducks  wers  dahbliDg.  At  my  approach,  there  came 
out  of  the  cabin  a  |Hg,  a  calf,  a  lamb,  a  kid,  and  two 
geese,  all  with  their  legs  tied ;  followed  by  oockfw 
bens,  chickens,  a  dog,  a  cat,  a  kitten,  a  beggar^ 
man.  a  beggar-woman,  with  a  pipe  in  her  mouth  ; 
children  innumerable,  and  a  atout  girl,  with  a  pitch- 
fork ip  hd*  hand ;  altogether  more  than  I.  looking 
down  upon  the  roof  as  I  sat  on  horseback,  and 
measuring  the  superficies  with  my  eye.  could  have 
possibly  supposed  the  msnsion  capable  of  containing. 
I  asked  if  Kllinor  O'Donogboe  was  at  homo  •  but 
the  doff  barked,  the  geese  cackled,  tbe  turkeip 
gobbled,  and  the  beggars  begged  with  one  tsosriy 
so  loitdly,  that  there  waa  no  chance  of  my  being 
heard.  When  the /irZ  had  at  laat  aucceeded  in  ap- 
peasing them  all  with  her  pitchfork,  ahe  anawereil, 
that  EUinor  O'Donoghoe  waa  at  home,  but  that  al^ 
was  out  wiih  the  potatoes ;  and  she  ran  to  fotcb  bei^ 
after  caUiog  to  ik$  bojf$i  who  was  within  in  t^c  rasii 
flsi^tfig,  4o  come  out  to  his  honour.  Aa  soon  aa 
they  had.  crouched  under  the  door,  and  were  abl0 
to  ataiMl  upright,  they  welcomed  me  with  a  very 
good  grace,  and  were  proud  to  see  me  in  tbe  Jb'wg- 
4fl0k  laakedifthey  wereallEliinor'ssons.  'All 
entirely,'  was  the  first  answer.  *  Not  one  but  oite*' 
wss  the  second  anawer.  The  third  made  the  otbCT 
two  intelligible.  '  Plase  your  Honour,  we  are  ajl 
her  sons-in-law,  except  myaelf,  who  am  her  lawfiil 
aon.*  '  Then  you  are  my  foster  brother  f '  *  No* 
'^'jSFiiI^^  w«««.iT   ;f>|  -■^^"^*,  but  my  brother. 


'  ril  engsge 
'ecrogberyft 


„     -  -  iuU.*    *2Vi>£w?_. 

Honour ;  becaaae  he's  in  the  foi 


■% 


he's  the  blacksmith,  my  lard.  ' 
*l'm  Odjr,  plase  your  honour  :*  I 
dLc.— i,  ii— 96. 


^rgeup^  _^ 

And  whst  are  you  V 
the  abort  for  Owen/' 


It  is  impossible,  however,  for  ns  to  selept 
•any  thing  that  could  give  our  readeia  even  n 
Tagiie  idea  of  the  inteieat,  both  serioiua  and 
comic,  that  is  pmdnced  by  this  ongina]  ch«r> 
•Aoler,  without  qaotiog  more  of  the  story  thm 
we  pan  now  maice  room  for.  Wd  caiiii#c 
leare  it,  howeyer,  without  mp^l^ipg  oiu  #f* 
:kiiowled|pments  to  Miss  KdgewortS  for  the 
handsome  way  in  which  she  has  treated  4>|ur 
country,  and  for  the  jndgment  as  weQ  m 
4ibmiity  ahe  haa  shown  in  the  eharactar  af 
Mr.  lAwleod,  the  proud,  segaebma.  friendly, 
mid  resenred  aceht  of  her  hero.  Thet«  is  i|i. 
'mite  merit  andpowers  of  observatlbn  erefi  ix 
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'  **Ifa  wag  a  Irtlrd-lbtQVsiFt  intong  Mlt,  perpen^ 
Jicuttr  man,  wUb  a  remarkable  ^ietnetB  ofdeport- 
tfidfM'i  he  Bpok«  with  iklibarata  diacinctBeM,  in  ah 
a«e«iit  aliglitif  S^Ncb ;  and,  in  apeaking,  Jie  mad^ 
«M  ofAp  geaiictt}ation»  but  betd  hunaotf  Burpriaingly 
adU.  Ko  part  of  bim  but  hia  eyes,  moved ;  and 
they  had  an  expreasioa  of  slow^  but  determined 
iood  sense.  He  was  sparing uf  his. words;  bat  the 
few  that  he  ased  said  much,  and  went  directly  to 
tlM  poim."— i.  82. 

But  we  in\wt  now  tale  an  abmpt  ancl  relticl- 
ant  leave  of  Miss  RJgeworth.  Thinking  a^ 
iVe  do,  that  her  writings  are,  beyond  all  eoni- 
narison,  the  nnost  useful  of  any  that  have  conne 
Defore  us  since  the  connmencemenl  of  our 
critical  career,  it  would  be  a  jwinl  of  coiisi'ience 
li'ilh  us  to  give  them  all  the  notoriety  that  thej* 
can  derive  from  our  recommendation,  even  if 
their  execution  were  in  some  measure  liable 
to  objection.  In  our  opinion,  however,  they 
Are  as  enteilaining  as  thev  are  instructive ; 
and  the  genius,  and  wit,  ajiu  imajriitation  they 
display,  are  at  fea^t  as  remarkable  as  tlie  just- 
ness of  the  sentiments  they  so  powerfully  in- 


^cate.  ^0  name  reaJem  ^€^  ihay  ae^ih  ti 
want  the  Ikiry  colouring  of  nign  fancy  and  rb^ 
maiitic  tendemess;  and  it  is  Very  trae  that 
they  are  not  ix>etical  loye  tales,  any  more  xioLt 
(hey  are  anecdotes  of  scandal.     We  hav^ 

Et  res|)ect  for  the  admirers  of  Rousseau  and 
area;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Misk 
^eworth  has  ffreat  respect  for  them  }^-bial 
(he  icorldy  both  nrgh  and  low,  ivhich  ^h^  ^ 
laboiiring  to  mend,  hate  no  sympathy  wiA 
this  respect.  They  laugh  at  these  thijifl;*^  and 
do  not  understand  them;  and  therefore,  tha 
solid  sejise  which  she  presses  jperha|)s  rat'hei' 
too  closely  upon  them,  though  it  admits  of  r^ 
lief  from  wit  and  direct  pathos,  really  couMl 
not  be  combined  with  the  more  luxuriant  or- 
narhents  of  an  ardent  and  tender  ima^inatioif. 
We  say  this  merely  to  obviate  the  only  objec- 
tion which  we  think  can  be  made  to  the  exe- 
cution of  these  stories:  and  to  justify  oti^ 
decideil  opinion,  that  tney  are  actually  ag 
perfect  as.  It  was  possible  to  make  them  wit|i 
safety  te  the  great  object  of  the  author. 


(Julg,  JtSlS.) 

Tales   of  fashionable  Life*       Br.  miss   Kdorworth^  Author  of  "Pmctical   Educatioiv^ 
^^Beanda,"  << Castle  llackreiit,'^S:c.    3  vols.     I2mo.  pp.  1450.   Johnson.   London:  18 if. 

The  writings  of  Miss  Rdge\torth  exhibit  so 
ffingular  an  union  of  sober  sense  and  inex- 
Haustible  invention — so  minute  a  knowledge 
of  all  that  distinguishes  manners,  or  touches 
on  happiness  iu  every  condition  of  human  for- 
Uuie — and  so  just  an  estimate  both  of  the  real 
aOurces  of  enjoyment,  and  of  the  illusions  by 
vhich  they  are  obstructed,  that  it  cainiot  be 
Uv>ujg;ht  wonderful  that  we  should  separate 
&er  from  the  ordinary  manufacturei-s  of  novels, 
gnd  speak  of  her  Tales  as  works  of  more  se- 
rious importance  than  much  of  the  true  history 
and  solemn  philosophy  that  come  daily  under 
our  inspection.  Tiie  great  business  of  life, 
%t)d  the  object  of  all  arts  and  acquisitions,  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  happy;  and  though  our 
gaccess  in  this  grand  endeavour  depeuds)  in 
gome  degree,  upon  external  circumstances, 
over  which  we  have  no  control^  and  still  more 
on  temper  and  dispositions,  which  can  oidy  be 
controlled  by  gradual  and  systematic  exertion, 
a  very  ^reat  deal  depends  also  upon  creeds 
ami  opinions,  which  may  be  efTeotually  and 
even  suddenly  rectified,  by  a  £ew  hints  from 
authority  that  cannot  be  questioned,  or  a  few 
iUttfltmtions  so  fair  and  striking;  ag  neither  to 
be  misapplied  nor  neglected.  We  are  all,,  no 
Aoubt,  formed,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  are  placed^  and  the 
beings  by  whom  we  are  surrounded  ;  bat  gtiB 
^  &Te  all  theories  of  happiness— notions  of 
ambitimi;  and  opinions  as  to  the  sumawfit  beh 
^imi  of  our  own — ^more  or  less  developed,  and 
qiore  or  less  original,  according  to  oor  situa^ 
tMi  and  character— but  inihiencing  our  con- 
doet  and  feelings  at  every  moment  of  our 
Eves^  luul  leac&ng  us  oil  to  disappointmont, 


and  away  from  real  gratification,  as  powerfulj^y 
as  mere  ignorance  or  passion.  It  is  to  tho 
correction  of  those  erroneous  theories  ihtk 
Miss  Edge  worth  has  applied  herself  in  thai 
secies  of  moral  fictions,  the  (ast. portion  oT 
which  has  recently  come  to  our  liaiids;  acnl 
in  which^  we  tHink^  she  has  combined  mosfi 
solid  inslniction  with  more  universal  entoB- 
tainment,  and  given  more  pmcticaJ  lessons  of 
wis<lora,  with  less  tediousiiess  and  less  pr^ 
len.sion,  than  any  other  writer  with  wluwi  "^ 
are.acquaintetL  .      i      r 

When  we  reviewed  the  fimt  pari  of  thege 
Tales  which  are  devoted  to  the  delineatiov 
of  fashionable  life,,  we  ventured  to  express  a 
doubt,  whether  the  author  was  justifiaLhle  fpr 
expending  so  large  a  quantity  of  her  moiitl 
medicines  on  so  small  a  body  of  patientg«^ 
and  upon  patients  too  whom,  she  had  every 
reason  to  fear  would  turn  out  incurable.  Up- 
on reflection,  however,  we  are  now  inclined 
to  recall  this  gentiment.  The  vices  f^nd  illi|- 
sions  of  fashionable  J  ife  are,  for  the  mostpait, 
merely  the  vicef  and  illusions  ot  human  luUure 
— ^pesented  sometimes  in  their  most  coo- 
qncuoips,  and  almost  always  in  only  their 
moist  seductive  form  ;-*-an(l  even  vheve  they 
are  iwt  merely  fostered  and  embellished,  bi|t 
actually  gcnemteii  only  in  that  exalted  regioq, 
it '»  very  w  ell  known  that  they  "  drop  m^ 
the  place  liieneath."  and  are  i^ieedily  pmu- 
gated  and  difTnsea  into  the  world  below«  iSo 
einoge  them,  therefore,  ja  thia  their  onginal 
and  proudest  sphere,  is  not  only  to  purify  tbp 
stream  at  hs  source,  but  to  countemct  tbejr 
pemicioug  influence  precia^  where  it  jg 
I  most  &imidable  aaS  extensive.  To  poita  ont 
2T 
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Uie  JoiseriMi  of  Unocer  infioite  fuid'  labooo^a 
pureuits  ia  which  persons  who  pretend  to 
Be  fasionable  cooBume  their  days,  would  be 
but  aa  unprofitable  task  ]  while  uooodv  could 
be  ibund  who  would  admit  that  thev  belong- 
ed to  the  class  of  pretenders :  and  aU  that 
remained  therefore  was  to  show,  that  the 
pursuits  themselves  were  preposterous ;  and 
in6ieted  the  same  miseries  upon  the  unques- 
lioned  leaders  of  fashion,  as  upon  the  hum- 
blest  of  their  followers.  For  this  task,  too, 
Miss  Edgeworth  possessed  certain  advantages 
of  which  it  would  have  been  equally  unnatu- 
ral and  unfortunate  for  her  readers,  if  she  had 
not  sought  to  avail  herself. 

We  bsive  said,  that  the  hints  by  which  we 
may  be  enabled  to  correct  those  errors  of 
opinion  which  so  frequently  derange  the  whole 
scheme  of  life,  must  be  given  by  one  wbpse 
authority  is  not  liable  to  dispute.  Persons  of 
fashion,  therefore,  and  pretenders  to  fashion, 
will  never  derive  any  considerable  benefit 
from  all  the  edifying  essays  and  apologues 
that  superannuated  governesses  and  precep- 
tors may  indite  for  their  reformation ; — ^nor 
from  the  volumes  of  sermons  which  learned 
divines  may  put  forth  for  the  amendment  of 
the  age; — nor  the  ingenious  discourses  which 
philosophers  may  puolish,  from  the  tore  of 
ume,  money,  or  mankind.  Their  feeling  as 
to  all  suck  monitors  is,  that  they  know  nothing 
at  all  about  the  matter,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  personaffes  so  much  above  them ; — 
and  m  they  laugn  at  their  prosing  and  pre- 
sumption— and  throw  them  aside,  with  a  min- 
glea  sense  of  con  tern  pt  and  indignation .  Now, 
Miss  Edgeworth  happens  fortunately  to  be 
bom  in. the  condition  of  a  lady — familiar  from 
early  life  with  the  polite  world,  and  liable  to 
no  suspicion  of  having  become  an  author  from 
ahy  other  motives  tj^n  those  she  has  been 
pleasi^d  to  assign. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  enongh  that  we  should 
be  on  a  footing,  in  point  of  rank,  with  those 
to  whom  we  are  moved  to  address  our  instruc- 
tions. It  is  necessarv  that  we  should  also 
have  some  relish  for  the  pleasures  we  accuse 
them  of  overrating,  and  some  pretensions  to 
the  glory  we  ask  them  to  despise.  If  a  man, 
without  stomach  or  palate,  takes  it  into  his 
head  to  lecture  against  the  pleasures  of  the 
table— or  an  old  maid  against  flirtation — or  a 
miser  against  extravagance,  they  may  say  as 
many  wise  and  just  things  as  they  please — 
but  tney  may  be  sure  that  they  will  either  be 
]au|:hea  at,  or  not  listened  to ;  and  that  all 
their  dissuasives  will  be  set  down  to  the  score 
of  mere  ignorance  or  envy.  In  the  same  way, 
a  man  or  woman  who  is  obviously  without 
talents  to  shine  or  pfeaee  in  fashionable  life, 
may  titter  any  quantity  of  striking  truths  as 
to  its  folly  or  nnsatisfactoriness,  without  ever 
coromanding  the  attention  of  one  of  its  vota- 
ries. The  inference  is  so  ready,  and  so  eon- 
aolatory— that  all  those  wise  reflections  are 
the  fruit  of  disappointment  and  mortification 
— that  they  want  to  reduce  all  the  world  to 
their  own  dull  level — and  to  deprive  others 
of  gratifications  which  they  are  themselves 
^-apable  of  tasting.    The  judgment  of  Miss 


Edganeorihy  however,  we  lUpky  ia  90|  ia  am^ 
very  immiaent  danger  of  being  diisablcd  by 
this  ingenjous  impotatioa;  ainoe.  if  we  wer» 
to  weAeot  any  one  of  the  touta  tliat  an  mdi* 
cated  by  her  writings  as  peculiarly  charao* 
teristic,  and  peculiarly  entitled  to  pmise,  we 
should  specify  the  singular  force  of  judgment 


and  self-denial,  which  has  enabled  J 
sist  the  temptation  of  being  the  most  brilliattt 
and  fashionable  writer  of  &r  day,  in  oider  to 
be  the  most  useful  and  uistruotive. 

The  writer  who  conceived  the  cbaracters^ ' 
and  reported  the  conversations  of  Lady  Dela- 
cour— Lady  Geraldine — and  Lady  Dashfort 
(to  take  but  these  three  out  of  her  copious 
dramatis  persona),  certainly  need  not  be  afraid 
of  being  excelled  by  any  of  her  conteropora* 
ries,  in  that  faithful  but  flattering  representa- 
tion of  the  spoken  language  of  persons  of  wit 
and  politeness  of  the  present  day — ^in  that 
Ught  and  g^raceful  tone  of  raillery  and  ar^- 
ment — and  in  that  gift  of  sportive  bnt  cutting 
medisance.  which  is  sure  o^  success  in  those, 
circles,  wnere  success  is  supposed  to  be  most' 
difficult,  and  most  desirable.  With  the  con* 
sciousness  of  such  rare  qualifications,  we  do 
think  it  required  no  ordinary  degree  of  forti- 
tude to  withstand  the  temptation  of  being  the 
flattering  delineator  of  fashionable  mannersi 
instead  of  their  enlightened  corrector;  and  to 
prefer  the  chance  of  amending  the  i^  in 
which  she  lived,  to  the  certainty  of  enJQyin|g 
its  applauses.  Miss  Edgeworth,  however,  ia 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  this  magnanimity  :-^ 
For  not  only  has  she  abstained  from  dressing 
any  of  her  favourites  in  this  glittering  drapery,' 
but  she  has  uniformly  exhibited  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  mark  its  subordination  to  thenataral' 
graces  it  is  sometimes  allowed  to  eclipse,  and 
to  point  out  the  defects  it  still  more  frequently 
conceals.  It  is  a  very  rare  talent,  certainly, 
to  be  able  to  delineate  both  solid  virtues  and 
captivating  accomplishments  with  the  same 
force  and  fidelity; — but  it  is  a  still  rarer  ex* 
ercise  of  that  talent,  to  render  the  former  both 
more  amiable  and  more  attractive  than  the  lat- 
ter— and,  without  depriving  wit  and  vivacity 
of  any  of.  their  advantages,  to  win  not  only 
our  affections,  but  our  admiration  away  from 
them,  to  the  less  dazzling  qualities  of  the  heart 
and  the  understanding.  By  what  resouroeff 
Miss  Edgeworth  is  enabled  to  perform  thts- 
feat,  we  leave  our  readera  to  discover,  from 
the  perusal  of  her  writings; — of  which  it  io- 
our  present  business  to  present  them  with  a* . 
slender  account,  and  a  scanty  sample. 

These  three  new  volumes  contain  but  thre^ 
stories ; — ^the  first  filling  exactly  a  volume,  lh» 
second  half  a  volume,  and  the  last  no  less 
than  a  volume  and  a  naif.  The  first,  which 
is  entitled  ^  Vivian,"  is  intended  to  show  not 
only  into  what  absurdities,  but  into  what  guiit 
ana  wretchedness,  a  person,  otherways  esti- 
mable, may  be  brought  by  that  ^  infirmity  of 
purpose"  which  renders  him  incapable  of 
resisting  the  solicitations  of  others, — of  saying 
No,  in  short,  on  proper  occasions.  The  moral| 
perhaps,  is  brought  a  little  too  constantly  for- 
ward ;  and  a  little  more  exaggeration  is  ad* 
mitted  into  the  construction  of  the  story,  thaa 
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is  (uU  of  characters  and  incidents  and  good 
•in88)  Hke  all  her  othef  productions.* 

•.  fist  m»  ps»  at  onee  to  the  last,  the  longest^ 
aad  by  far  the  meet  interesting  of  these  tales. 
II  is  entitled;  "The  Absentee;"  and  is  in- 
tended to  expose  the  folly  and  misery  of  re- 
nonncing  the  respectable  character  of  country 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  push,  through  in- 
tslecable  expense,  and  more  intolerable  soom, 
into  the  enter  circles  of  fashion  in  London. 
That  the  case  may  be  sufficiently  striking, 
Miss  Edgeworth  has  taken  her  example  in  an 
Irish,  family,  of  large  fortune,  and  consider- 
able tank  in  the  peerage ;  and  has  enriched 
her  main  story  with  a  greater  variety  of  col- 
lateral incidents  and  characters,  than  in  any 
of  her  other  productions. 

Lord  and  Lady  Clonbrony  are  the  absentees; 
-r<«nd  they  are  so.  because  Lady  CJonbrony 
is  smitten  with  the  ambition  of  making  a 
fknre  In  the  fashionable  circles  of  London ; — 
where  her  very  eagerness  obstructs  her  suc- 
cess; and  her  inward  shame,  and  affected 
osntempt  for  her  native  country,  only  make 
her  national  accent  and  all  her  other  nation- 
alities more  remarkable.  She  has  a  niece, 
however,  a  Miss  Grace  Nugent,  who  is  full 
of  gentleness,  and  talent,  and  love  for  Ireland 
—and  a  son.  Lord  Colambre,  who,  though 
educated  in  England,  has  very  much  of  ms 
oousin's  propensities.  The  first  part  of  the 
Story  represents  the  various  mortifications  and 
repulses  which  Lady  Clonbrony  encounters, 
in  her  grand  attempt  to  be  very  fashionable 
in  London — the  embarrassments,  and  gradual 
declension  into  low  company,  of  Lord  Clon- 
brony-—their  plots  to  marrv  Lord  Colambre  to 
an  heiress—and  the  growtn  of  his  attachment 
to  Miss  Nugent,  who  cordially  shares  both  in 
his  regret  for  the  ridicule  which  his  mother  is 
at  80  much  expense  to  excite,  and  his  wish  to 
snatch  her  from  a  career  at  once  so  inglorious 
sad  so  full  of  peril.  Partly  to  avoid  his  moth- 
er's importunities  about  the  heiress,  and  partly 
to  escape  from  the  fascinations  of  Miss  Nugent, 
whose  want  of  fortune  and  high  sense  of  duty 
•aem  to  forbid  all  hopes  of  their  union,  he  sets 
sot  00  a  visit  to  Ireland^  where  the  chief  in- 
terest of  the  story  begms.  There  are  here 
many  admirable  aelineations  of  Irish  charac- 
ter, in  both  extremes  of  life ;  and  a  very  natu- 
ral development  of  all  its  most  remarkable 
features.  At  first,  his  Lordship  is  very  nearly 
entangled  in  the  spells  of  Lady  Dashfort  and 
her  daughter ;  and  is  led  by  their  arts  to  form 
rather- an  unfavourable  opinion  of  his  country- 
men. An  accidental  circumstance,  however, 
disclosing  the  artful  and  unprincipled  charac- 
ter of  these  fair  ladies,  he  breaks  from  his 
bondage,  and  travels  incog,  to  his  father's  two 
estates  of  Colambre  and  Clonbrony; — the 
one  flourishing  under  the  management  of  a 
conscientious  and  active  agent;  the  other 
gwng  to  ruin  under  the  dominion  of  an  un- 
pnncipled  oppressor.  In  both  places,  he  sees 
a  great  deal  of  the  native  politeness,  native 

*  I  now  omit  the  original  account  of  the  two  first 
tiles  ;  and  gire  only  what  relates  to  the  last,— «nd 
HMM  latsrSMiiigy  and  charactsrisiic. 
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wiL  siid!kjiid«)ieartedness  of  the  lower  Jrish ; 
ana  makes  an  acouaintance  at  the  latter  with  *; 
one  groap  of  Catholic  cottagers^  more  inter-  • 
estinff,  sod  msire  beautifully  painted,  in  the  ! 
simple  oolourhiff  of  natuie,  than  all  the  Area* 
diatts  of  pastomT  or  romance.   After  detecting 
the  frauds  and  villany  of  the  tyrannical  agent, 
he  hurries  back  to  London,  to  tell  his  story  to 
his  father ;  and  arrives  just  in  time  to  hinder . 
him  from  being  irietrievably  entangled  in  his  i 
snares.  He  and  Miss  Nugent  now  make  joint 
suit  to  Lady  Clonbrony  to  retire  for  a  while « 
to  Ireland, — an  application  in  which  they  are 
powerfully  seconded  by  the  terrors  of  an  exe- 
cution in  the  house;  and  at  last  enabled  to. 
succeed,  by  a  solemn  promise  thai  the  yellow 
damask  fnraitnre  of  the  great  dmwing«roon 
shall  be  burnt  on  the  very  day  of  their  arrival. 
In  the  mean  time,  Lord  Colambre,  whose 
wider  survey  of  the  female  world  had  finally 
determined  nim  to  seek  happiness  with  Grace 
Nugent,  even  with  an  humble  fortune,  sufifera. 
great  agony,  from  a  discovery  maiiciofiriy 
made  by  Lady  Dashfort^  of  a  stain  on  her- 
mother's  reputation ;  which  ho  is  enabled  at' 
length  to  remove,  and  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
cover a  splendid  inheritance,  which  had  been, 
long  withheld  by  its  prevalence,  from  the  we»' 
man  of  his  choice.   This  last  event,  of  ooofse^  • 
reconciles  all  pailies  to  the  match;  and  die^' 
all  set  outj  in  bliss  and  harmony,  to  the  para-, 
disc  regamed,  of  Clonbrony j — ^their  arrival, 
and  reception  at  whioh  is  inimitably  deseribedi 
in  a  letter  from  one  of  their  postiliensy  witk; 
which  the  tale  is  concluded. 

In  this  very  brief  abstmct,  we  have  left  otit 
an  infinite  multitude  of  the  characters  and 
occurrences,  from  the  variety  and  profusioa. 
of  which  the  story  derives  its  priaoipel  attrao-* 
tion ;  and  have  only  attemptea  inde«d  to  give 
such  a  general  notice  of  the  relations  and 
proceedings  of  the  chief  agents,  as  to  render, 
the  few  extracts  we  propose  to  make  intelli- 
gible. The  contrivance  of  the  story  indeed  i4k 
so  good,  and  the  different  parts  oft  it  so^Mk 
cisely  represented,  that  we  coaM  net  give  mi 
adequate  epitome  of  it  in  mudi  less  com^asfl^ 
than  the  original.  We  can  venture  on  notmng, 
therefore,  but  a  few  detached  specimens: 
And  we  take  the  first  from  a  class  of-  society^ 
which  we  ^ould  scarcely  have  thought  cheiiN 
acteristic  of  the  country  in  Question :  we  mciai 
the  Fine  ladies  of  the  Plebeian  order,  who 
dash  more  extmvagantly,  it  seeme^  in  Dublin, 
than  any  other  pkuse  in  this  free  and  cornet 
mercial  empire.  Lord  Colambre  had  the 
good  fortune  to  form  an  aeqnaintanee  w^ 
one  of  these,  the  spouse  of  a  rich  groeeiy 
who  invited  him  to  dine  with  her  at  her  yUSs^ 
on  his  way  back  from  the  county  of  Wick^ 
low.  The  description,  though  of  a  differea| 
character  from  most  of  Miss  Edgewordi's 
delineations,  is  so  picturesque  and  lively,  that 
we  cannot  nelp  tninking  it  must  have  bee» 
taken  from  the  life.  We  are  tempted,  thei^^ 
fore,  to  give  it  at  full  length. 

"  After  t  charming  tour  in  the  eoaiMy  of  Wick, 
low,  where  the  beauty  of  the  natural  seenevy,  um 
the  taste  with  which  thoee  natural  beaelies  hars 
beta  cttltivatsd,  Cm:  suipsasad  ths  i 
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•ra  his  companions  trrived  ^t  Tuacunim ;  wb^e 
M  finind  Mre.  Raflkrty,  nndMi^  Juliana  O'LAry, 
■■^■fe»y  «le^m— with  a  larg«  party  </ die  lnAei  arid 
fenrtMnen  of  Bimy  SMembled  ia  m  diawira>rooB, 
Bpe  wiib  bad  piieiures  and  gaody  gilding ;  the  win- 
dows were  all  shat,  and  tbe  company  were  playing' 
edrds,  with  all  their  migbt.  TbiiB  was  the  fashion 
of  tbe  neifi^bboufhood.  In  cbmpKmeAt  to  Lord 
Cbfttnbre  and  the  ofBcers,  the  ladies  left  tbe  card* 
ttlblee ;  and  Mrs.  Raifarty,  obserring  tbat  bis  Lord- 
aHip  seemed  partial  to  walkii^,  took  bim  out,  as 
■kd  sbid.  '  lo  do  tbe  honours  of  nature  and  art/ 

**  The  dinner  bad  two  great  faults — profusion  and 
prisiennon.  There  was,  in  fact  ten  times  more  oh 
tB«  table  fban  was  necessary ;  and  tbb  entertain- 
Biimt  was  fikr  sbove  tbe  cihsuinstanoes  ef  the  pteraon 
bj^  whot^  it  vifmB  given :  for  instanee,  the  disb  of 
tik  at  tbe  head  of  ibe  table  bad  been  bRonght  acfoar 
fhh  island  from  Sligo,  and  fafld  cost  6 ve  guineas ; 
as  the  lady  of  tbe  house  failed  hot  to  make  kiiowii. 
Q)it,  after  all,  things  were  not  of  a  pieo^ :  tb'erb 
w%»  a  disparity  between  the  enterttintnent  tnd  the 
•ItendMita ;  there  was  no  proportion  or  fitneei  of 
tMh^s.  A  painful  endeavour  at  what  could  not  be 
aMned,  and  a  toiling  in  vain  W  oanc^al  and  repair 
Mideneiea  and  blunders.  Had  the  nkistress  ofthe 
hooae  been  quiet  {  bad  she,  as  Mrs.  Brpadhurst 
would  say,  but  let  things  alone,  li^t  tbineii  t'ilke  their 
ebUrM ;  all  would  have  paMed  off  with  Well-bred 
■Itainfti  r  but  she  tvat  inoessamly  apologisinn^,  and 
IMn|t  ind  fretting  inwardly  and  oiitwandtjr,  pad 
dywtwm  and  calling  to  her  servanti--atriving  to 
tuk^  a  butler  who  was  deaf,  and  a  boy  who  was 
bair-brained,  do  tbe  business  of  nve  accomplished 
l^otmen  of  part$  and /gun.  Mrs.  Raflhrty  called 
*pATtf !  tarry !  My  Lord's  plate  there !— James ! 
Mad,  ta  Captain  Howlea !— James !  jpoH  wmct  to 
dfo  M^r.r»Jamea  1  James  Kenny !  jamea !'  And 
panting  James  toiled  af^er  her  in  Tain.<  At  length 
ooe  coarse  was  fairly  got  through ;  and  after  a  tor- 
taring  hiilf  bour,  the  second  course  appeared,. and 
Ambs  Kennv  was  intent  upon  one  thing,  and  Lair- 
rV  utHin  artotber,  ao  tbat  tbe  wine  sauce  hf  the  bare 
waa  spilt  by  their  colliskm  ;  bat  what  Waa  worse, 
tfaete  aseined  Kttte  chance  that  tbe  wh6le  of  this 
i^nd  course  shoold  ever  be  placed  altogether 
rightly  upon  the  table.  .  Mrs.  Rafiarty  cleared  her 
ibroat  and  nodded,  and  pointed,  atid  sighed,  and 
sax  Larry  after  Itenny,  and  Kenny  after  Larry ;  for 
iH^hat  one  did,  the  other  undid ;  bm  at  last,  the 
My  a  anger  kindled,  and  abb  spbk^ !— '  Kenny ! 
lamss  Keaay,  set  tbe  aen-^ale  at  thia  corner,  and 
§|it  down  the  gifss,  cross-comers ;  and  match  your 
maccaroni  yonder  with  tAem  piiddens.  set — Ofirh  ! 
James !  the  pyramid  in  the  middle  can^t  ye.>  The 
pyramid  in  changing  places  waa  overturned.  Then 
tt  was,  tbat  tbe  mistress  of  th^  feaat,  falling  back 
in  hisr  seat,  and  hfting  up  her  band^  and  eyes  in 
4aapair, ejaculated :  '  Oh.  Jamea!  Jamea!'— The 
^jrramid  was  raised  by  the  assistance  of  the  mifi- 
t|ry  engineers,  and  stood  trembling  again  on  iti^ 
Nsa :  but  the  ladj^'a  temper  could  not  be  ao  easily 
laireored  to  its  equilibrium."—- pp.  25— M. 

..  We  horry  forward  now  to  the  oottage  oeene 
•t  GkmbMMiyi  which  has  made  us  almost 
iqoitMy  m  love  with  the  Irish,  and  with  the 
laritvr  vrko  has  painted  them  with  such  tmtL 
fftthoti^  and  simplieity.  An  ingeniofis  ana 
||00d*natu^ed  potboy  overtums  faiB  Lordship 
m  the  nil^,  a  few  mHes  from  Clonbrony ', 
«idtiiett  Aty% 

' ''  •  if  your  honour  win  lend  me  your  hstjd  tiWj 

-  "  ^ou  up  the  back  *f  the  ditch,  the  horses  Wif 

while  we  go.  Til  find  you  ss  pretty  a  lodging 

[t«  witb  a  widow  of  a  brothbr  of  my  Ais- 


pidl  Tou  up  the  back  df  the  ditch,  the  horsey  #in 

stand  w' " 

SirtKli 

far'e  baaaana  inat  waa,  as  ever  you  slept  m  yOur  hte  { 

•ad  your  bonbur  will  be,  no  c^pars,  snugger  tbSh 

4b  im  at  Ckmbrany,  wbkfi  baa  ncT  Mof^lSa  ^i 


fck  it'a  tjoming  on  so  danT,  I  w^...  ^ 
There !  ydo^re  tip  new  iafe.  Tdmm  i 
bcNMS.'  *  Well,  go  and  akk  whether  i bay  -aatf  g^ 
aa a nigbt's  lodging.*  ^lukmht  Wbipi  IgsaiiM. 
Hgbt !— Sura  liieyM  be  proud  19  give  iba  itamst 
an  the  beds  in  the-  house,  let  sleiie  oiie..  Take  mn 
of  the  potaioe  furrowa,  thft's  411.  and  fotloWlfta 
straight.  1*11  go  on  to  meet  tbe  dog,  wha  kaoM 
me*  and  ihigbl  be  atrange  to  your  honour.' 

"  '  Kindly  welcome  Vweke  tbe  firsi  words  Loni 
Colambre  heard  when  ha  appfoael^  ihaooHagaj, 
and  'kindly  welcome'  was  in  jq/b  sonnil.of  ifia 
^ijote,  and  m  the  countenance  of  the  old  wbmaiVi. 
whb  came  out  shading  her  rush  cabdle  frsm  ,tbi 
Wind,  aid  holding  it  so  sS  td  light  tbb  path.  WaUt 
ha  stttarsid  tba  eotiaga,  ba  saw  a  chaerftii  te  aadi 
habt  pretty  yoong  woman  nsaking  k  bhites  siia 
curtsiedj  put  her  spinning  wheel  out  of  ibe  way, 
set  a  stool  by  the  fire  for  me  stranger ;  and  repoiu 
in^  in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice,  *  Kindly  we]cofl|e; 
Sir,'  I'^tiri&d.  '  Put  down  some  eggs,  daar,  thera'a 
pMnity  in  tM  bowl,'  said  the  old  woman,  calling  tv 
Mr ;  *  r  11  do  tbe  bacon.  Was  nol  we  locky  to  ba 
iw  f-— Tbe  bby'sgobe  to  bed,  but  wtkert  .bim«'  aai4 
sbs,  turning  to  tbe  postilion  ;  *  and  he  will  bey  ydi^ 
with  the  chay,  and  put  your  borsas  in  the  bier  for 
tbe  njght.'  '* 

"  No:  Larry  chose  to\go  o*  fo  Cfonbitmy  witfc 
ibb  horses,  thst  he  might  get  tbe  ohsisa  mended 
betimes  for  bis  honour.  The  tsbie  was  set ;  clean 
irandhersi  bat  potatoes,  milk,  eggs,  bacon«  and 
I  kindly  welcome  to  alL'  '  Set  the  salt,  dear :  ana 
the  butter,  love ;  where's  your  head,  Grace,  dear  1* 
*  Grace !'  re|)eated  Lord  Colambre,  looking  Uf^ ; 
and  to  apetoffise  for  his  involuntary  ezclaraaiioii  Ba 
added,  *  Is  Grace  a  common  name  in  Ireland  7*  *  1 
din't  aay,  plase  your  honour,  but  it  wss  give  bar  by 
Lady  Clonbrony,  from  a  nieoe  of  her  own  tbat  waa 
her  foster-sister,  God  bless  her ;  and  a  very  king 
lady  she  was  to  us  and  to  all  wben  she  was  liviii^  !h 
it;  but  thos9  times  sre  gone  past,'  siod  the  oM 
woman,  with  a  sigh.  Tne  young  woman  atghSQ 
too ;  and  altiing  down  by  the  fire,  began  to  count 
tbe  Dottbea  in  a  (iltle  bit  of  atick,  which  she  held  in 
her  band  y^and  afier  she  had  counted  them,  sigh^ 
agaiii._  'But  don't  be  sighing,  Grace,  now,'    ' 

....  -     ,     .-  With 

m^e,'  added  she,  turning  to  Lord  Colambre,  With 
a  dmila— *  U  your  egg  done  to  jfour  liking  V  *  Par* 
feoily,  thank  you:'  '  Then  I  wish  it  waa  a  chickao 
for  yoUr  saks,  which  it  should  have  been,  and  roast 
too,  bad  we  time.  I  wish  I  could  see  you  eat  an- 
other egg.*  No  more,  thank  you,  my  good  lady ; 
I  never  ate  a  better  supper,  nor  received  s  mo## 
hospitsble  welcome.'  '  6,  tbe  Welcome  is  all  w» 
have  to  offer.' 

*' '  May  I  ask  what  that  ia  f'  said  Lord  Colainbro, 
looking  at  the  notched  stick,  which  the  young  wo- 
man h^ld  ih  her  hand,  snd  on  which  her  eyes  were 
still  fixed.  *  It's  a  fuffy,  pYase  your  honour.^— O 
r.ou're  a  foreigner— It's  the  way  the  labourer  kdepg 
ha  ebcount  01  tUe  dny's  work  with  ibe  overssar. 
And  thare's  been  a  mistake,  and  is  a  dispute  her* 
between  our  boy  and  the  overseer ;  ana  she  was 
couDtinff  the  boy*8  lally,  that's  in  bed,  tired,  for  \h 
troth  he's,  over-worked.'  •  Would  yori  wpnt  atty 
thing  more  from  me,  mother,'  said  tne  J^irl,  risln|^ 
and  turning  het  beadawsy.  *  Ko,  child;  get  awa«« 
for  your  fteart'a  fnH  >  She  went  instantly.  *  U 
tha  boy  her  brother  V  said  Lord  Colambre.  '  No  i 
he's  her  bachelor,'  paid  the  old  woman,  lowerir^ 
her  voice.  •  Her  bachelor  V  *  That  is.  her  sweet- 
heart :  for  she  is  not  my_daught^r,  rboui^h  you  heaYtf 
her  can  ma  mother.  The  boy^s  mv  son ;  but  I  aia 
afedrd ih«y  mast  glv€^  it  up:  for  they'ta  too  poori 
snd  tbe  times  is  hsrd— ind  the  sffant's  harder  tbaa 
the  limes !  Thera^'s  two  of  tbeni,  tbe  under  and 
th^  apper  \  and  they  grind  tbe  subsfsnee  of  ona 
between  Ibem,  and  then  blow  oUe  away  like  paa^'i 
but  we'll  not  ba  tadUqg  of  thit»  to  s#ail  yual  kmt 


the  old  woman  ;  '  sighs  is  badsaiice  for  the  travat< 
Ibr's  supper ;  and  we  won't  be  troubling  hitti 
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^^B  mghx*a  Test.  Tlie  ro(mi*«  ready,  »n3  here's 
the  rush  iigiit.'  She  showed  bixn  into  a  very  einall, 
Qlit  heal  room .  '  W  hat  a  comfortable  lookinff  bed,' 
•aid  Lord  Golambre.  *  Ah,  tbeee  red  chedccur- 
ihina,'  aaid  she,  letting  them  down ;  *  these  have 
I^ted  well ;  they  were  give  me  by  a  good  friend 
liow  faraway,  over  the  seas,  roy  Lady  Clonbrony ; 
«iul  made  by  the  preliiest  habds  ever  you  see,  her 
tteice's,  Miss  Grace  N  ugent*a,  and  she  a  little  child 
^lat  time ;  sweet  love !  all  gone !'  .The  old  woman 
wiped  a  tear  from  b^r  eye,  and  Lord  CoIambrB  did 
what  he  could  to  appear  tndif!erent.,  6he  set  down 
the  candle  and  left  the  room }  Lord  Colarohre  went 
to  bed,  but  he  lay  awake,  *  revolving  sweet  and 
bitter  thoughts.* 

^ /'The  kettle  was  on  the  fire,  tea  things  set, 
^erv  thing  prepared  for  her  goeat,  by  the  hospita> 
ble  hostess,  who,  thinking  the  gentlemaii  would 
tftke  tea  to  his  breakfast,  fiad  sent  off  a  gostoon  by 
the  first  ligkt  to  Clonbrony,  for  an  ounce  of  tea,  a 
muirter  of  sugar  ^  arul  a  loaf  of  white  bread ;  and 
there  was  on  the  liitle  table  good  ci^am,  milk, 
htttter,  eggs — all  the  promise ofan  excellent  break- 
&at.  It  was  %  fresh  morning,  and  there  was  a  plea* 
nint  fire  on  the  hearth  neatly  swept  up.  The  old 
woman  was  sitting  in  her  chimney  comer,  behind  a 
little  skreen  of  whitewashed  wall,  bu'lt  out  into 
^e  room,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  those  who  aaf 
at  the  fire  from  the  Mw<  of  ike  dpor.  There  was  a 
loop-hole  in  this  wail,  to  let  the  light  in,  just  at  the 
height  of  a  person's  bead,  who  was  sittin^r  near  the 
chimney.  Tlie  rays  of  the  morning  sun  now  came 
through  it,  shining  acrosn  the  bee  pfthe  old  womanv 
va  she  sat  knitting ;  Lord  Oolaml>re  thought  he  had 
■eldom  seen  a  more  agreeable  countenanoe ;  intelli- 
gjent  eyes,  benevolent  smije,  a  nataral  ezpreasioii 
of  cheerfulness,  subdued  by  sfle  atid  misfortune. 
*  A  good  morrow  to  yoii  Kin<Oy,  mr,  and  I  hof)^ 
vou  got  the  night  well  f — A  fine  day  for  us  this 
Bonday  morning ;  my  OniuM)  isgone  to  esrly  prayers, 
•o  your  honour  will  he  content  with  an  old  woman 
to  make  your  breakfast. — O,  let  me  put  in  plenty, 
dr  it  will  never  be  good  ;  and  if  your  honour  takea 
stirabout,  an  old  hand  will  engage  to  make  that  to 
yotir  likinj^  any  way,  for  by  great  happiness  we  have 

Shat  will  just  answer  for  youi  of  the  nicest  meal 
e  miller  made  my  Grace  a  compliment  of,  last 
dme  she  went  to  the  mill.'  " — ^pp.  171 — 179. 

tn  th6  course  of  conTerBatioii;  iih6  iDfoiibs 
%eT  guest  of  the  precariotia  tenure  on  whictl 
vie  held  the  little  possestftOD  tkat  formed  hei* 
oiily  means  of  snbsistenoe. 

"  *  Th$  gridd  lofd  him^lf  gnltit^  us  th«  UM  ; 
the  life's  dropped,  and  thb  years  is  out:  but  we' 
bad  a  promise  of  renewal  in  writing  froiA  the  land' 
Verd.--<?od  bless  him !  if  he  was  not  away,  he'd 
oe  a  good  gentleman,  arid  iiire'd  He  happy  And  safe.' 
*But  if  you  have  a  promise  in  wrifing  (A  a  renewiil, 
forely,  you  are  safe,  wheihelr  your  landlord  ia absent 
or  present.* — *  Ah,  no  !  that  mak^  k  grfeat  djftrt 
j/fhen  there's  no  eye  or  hand  over  the  ageM.-— >  z  et, 
IjAdeed,  there,'  added  she,  ifter  a  pause,  '  as  you 
lay,  I  think  we  are  safe ;  for  we  have  that  m6tno> 
randum  in  writing,  with  a  pencil,  mlder  his  own 
lland,  on  the  back  of  the  kne,  t6  itie,  by  th^  sime 
token  when  my  ^ood  lord  had  bi&footob  theitep 
•f  the  coach,  gomg  a^ay ;  aihd  Til  nevei'  forMt 
^e  draile  of  her  that  tfot  tfait  good  torn  dbndlor 
n^.  Miss  Grace.  And  jt&st  when  she  #a8  ^oifig  id 
England  ai]d  Londorf,  and  yoohg  te  aha  was;  to 
have  the  thought  to  afop-  and  him  to  the  Itkea  of 
tA6\  O,  th^n,  if  you  cothld  see  ber«  and  know  her 
Ml  did !  Thai  waa  the  eoinfortintf  aiigel  upon 
Mrth — ^look  and  voice,  and  heart  aibd  all !  O,  that 
|he  was  here  present,  this  roiitute  !*--Bui  dU  yeif 
Bcald  yourself'  said  the  widow  to  Lord  Golambre. 
r-*  sure,  you  must  ba%e  sealded  ^baraelf ;  fof'  you 
noui^d  the  kettle  itrsight  over  your  hand^  and  it 
loUhig!  0<<e<4r/  totbti^Lof  aoyoolbf  ag«ntleo 
MD'thiftidahikiof  loliUmrowiL  in6kikftt4 
i6 


prevent  her  pursuing  her  obaervationa  from  the  hwi§ 
to  this  face,  which  might  have  betrayed  more  iK% 
Lord  Golambre  wished  aha  should  know,  her  ofri^ 
Grace  came  in  at  thia  inacaot — *  Tliere,  k's  for  yjoi^ 
safe,  mother  deaf—the  laser  said  Grace,  ihrovioft 
a  packet  into  her  Ittp.  The  old  woman  lifted  up  hep 
han(}s  to  heaven  with  the  lease  between  themr^ 
'  Thanka  be  to  Heaven !'  Grace  paased  on,. Mad, 
sunk  down  on  the. first  seat  she  ooujd  reach.  Ser 
face  fl ashed,  and,  looking  muoh  fotiKued,  shA  leea- 
ened  the  stiinffs  of  her  bonneraml  dealc.-**  TbeOri 
I'm  tired !'  but  recollecting  herMlf  she  rose,  aitf 
curtaed  to  the  gentleman. — *  What  tiled  ye^dekr^ 
— *  Why,  after  prayers,  we  had  to  go— for  thc^  ii«ii 
^Bs  not  at  prayers,  nor  at  home  Tor  us,  ^neti^  w$ 
eailed— ^e  bad  to  go  all  the  way  up  to  the  caMle; 
and  there  by  great  good  luck,  we  foand  Mr.  iQidl 
Gai^rsKhty  bimaelf,  conte  from  Oubiiik,  and  thaSiss 
ih  hie  nanda ;  and  he  sealed  il  up  that  way,  ai|A 
handed  it  to  me  very  civil.  I  never  saw  Eifi.aa 
good  —  though  he  oHered  me  a  glass  of  spitita^ 
#hich  was  not  manners  to  a  decent  yOii^g  woman, 
in  a  morning— as  Brian  noticed  after.' — *  But  why 
didn't  Brian  come  home  all  the  vray  with  yott^ 
Oraoe  V—*  He  would  have  seen  lae  heme,'  aaM 
Grace,  *  only  that  be  went  op  a  picxreof  the  mewin 
tail)  for  some  stones  or  ore  for  the  gentleman,-r:fag 
he  had  the  manners  to  think  of  him  thSi  morniojli^ 
though  ahame  for  me,  I  bad  not.  when  I  came  bu 
or  1  wpuM  not  have  told  you  all  thia,  and  be  hittaell 
by.  See,  there  he  is,  mother.'— Brian  eume  in  win 
hot,  oiit  of  breath,  with  hia  bat  fuUjf  atonan.  'CSm 
morrow  to  your  honour.  I  waa  in  bed  last  Mfoll 
and  sorry  they  did  not  call  me  up  to  be  of  sonfioiti 
Larry  was  tellina  ua,  tbia  morning,  your  hoMr'ii 
from  Walea,  ana  looking  for  mines  u»  Ireland,  wm 
I  beard  talk  that  there  waa  one  on  our  mooamini'e*^ 
ibay  be,  you'd  be  eurieus  to  aee ;  and  ao,  I  bUMRghl 
the  beat  I  could,  but  I'm  no  Judge.'  " 

Vol.  vL  pp.  162^16191  .- 

A  scene  of  villainy  now  begitis  to  flinnloiid 
itseli^  as  the  experienced  reiKler  mntft-  httrc 
anticipated.  Tne  pencil  writing  is  rtiblmi 
cttt :  but  the  agent  promises,  that  if  they  1  ^ 
tip  their  arrears,  and  be  hanasome.  wit|i  tT 
sealing  money  and  glove  money.  &c.  he  w^i^ 
grant  a  renewal.  To  obtaia  tne  reat^  tl^i 
widow  JB  obliged  to  sell  her  cow. — ^BtH  ahtf 
diail  tell  her  story  in  her  own  wdnls. 

*' '  Well,  still  it  was  but  paper  we  got  for  the  eo# ; 
then  Hiat  must  be  gold  before  the  agent  trooM^Mkii 
or  touch  it— so  I  was  laying  out  to  sell  tHe  dl«*sr, 
and  had  taken  the  pEatea  ainl  cupa,  and  little  thiiM 
off  it,  and  niy  boy  was  liftiiig  it  out  with  Andy  tw 
carpenter,  that  was  agreeing  for  it,  wllen  in  eoihM 
Grace,  all  rosy,  and  out  of  breath— it's  a  wonder  f 
minded  her  nm  out,  and  not  missed  he 


Mya  she,  here's  the  gold  for  yon,  deil't  be  tMIni 
yotr  dfeiser.— And  Where's  your  own  gdwn  mm 
doak,  Grace  t  aa^s  I.  But,  I  beg  toor  mkIhi;' 
■r ;  may  be  I'm  taring  you  t* — LoWl  GohonbM  Mv 
cooraged  her  to  go  on.—*  Where's  your  gownjM# 
clo^,  Grace,  says  f.'— *  Gone,'  says  she;  'The 
elosk  was  too  warm  and  heavy,  and  I  don't  d«dML 
mother,  bdt  it  was  that  helped  to  nnke  nm  fotaf 
thin  morning;  And  as  to  the  gown,  am  Pw-H 
vimry  nice  one  h^,  that  yod  apun  for  me  yottrkill^ 
mother ;  and  that  I  prize  above  idl  the  gewna  iha* 


FA  a  mfaid  to  icohl  her  foi^  goihg  to  sell  the  t 

nnknown'st  (o  me  ;  but  I  donU  know  how  it  #«| 
I  couldn't  sboia  faei' ihat  ihen,--«o  kiseed  her,  «ril 
Brian  the  wme ;  and  that  %a»  what 
M  bcfovB.- And  sUlB  had  a.miiid  to  be  Angcy > 
hhn[,  but  donld  not,  nor  ohg^t  not,  stfya  I;  fbr  I 
as  godd  an  yom'  htiaband  now,  Gfabe;  m  ifoi 
ttfpneryrfel  now,  lays  I^.pditia9  tWr  1 


w« 


WQBXS  OF  ncnosr. 


Sther. — Well,  T  nerersawhcr  look  so  pretty;  not 
Bre  was  not  a  happier  boy  That  minule  on  God*B- 
Mrth  than  my  aon,  nor  a  happier  mother  than  my- 
■elf ;  and  I  tnatiked  God  that  he  had  giren  them  to 
me ;  and  down  they  both  fell  on  t^yeir  Knees  for  my 
IiTeastng,  iitile  worth  as  it  was;  and  my  heart's 
blessing  they  had,  and  f  laid  my  hands  upon  them. 
'It's  the  priest  you  must  get  to  do  this  for  you  to- 
morrow, says  I.» " — Vol.  vi.  pp.  205—207. 

Next  morning  they  go  up  in  higb  spirits  to 
the  caatle,  where  the  villaaous  agent  denies 
kis promise ;  ai>d  is  laughing  at  their  despair, 
when  Lord  Colatnbre  is  fortunately  idenlifiea 
by  Mrs.  Raffarty,  who  turns  out  to  be  a  sister 
of  the  said  agent,  and,  like  a  god  in  epic 
poetry,  turns  agony  into  triumph ! 

We  can  make  room  for  no  more  now,  but 
the  epistle  of  Larry  Brady^  the  good-natured 
postboy,  to  his  brother^  giving  an  account  of 
the  jeturn  of  the  family  to  Clonbrony.  If 
Miss  Ed^eworth  had  never  written  any  other 
thing,  this  one  letter  must  have  placed  her 
at  the  ipery  too  of  our  scale,  as  an  observer  of 
character,  and  a  mistress  in  the  simple  pa- 
thetic. We  give  the  greater  part  of  tKis  ex- 
traordinary production. 

*'  My  desr  brother,-* Yours  of  the  16tb,  enclo- 
tine  the  five  pound  note  for  my  father,  came  safe 
to  hand  Monoualast;  and,  with  his  thanks  and 
bleMing  to  yotirne  commends  it  to  yon  herewith 
•■elosM  back  again,  on  account  of  his  being  in  no 
immediate  neces^iiiy,  nor  likelihood  to  want  in.  fu- 
Mft,  as  you  shall  hear  forthwith ;  but  wants  you 
orer,  with  all  speed,  and  the  note  will  answer  for 
IrafeHing  charees ;  for  we  can't  enjoy  the  luck  it 
has  pleased  God  to  give  us,  without  yee*:  put  the 
rest  m  your  pocket,  and  read  it  when  you've  time. 

"  Now,  cock  up  your  ears,  Pat !  for  the  great 
news  is  cominff.  and  the  good.  The  master's  come 
bom^  *<ong  life  to  him  ! — and  family  come  home 


the  luck  10  be  in  it  alone  wid'em,  and  see  all,  from 
Hmt  to  last.  And  first,  I  must  tell  you.  my  young 
Laid  Colambre  remembered  and  noticed  me  the 
minute  ho  bt  at  our  inn,  and  condescended  to 
beckon  at  me  out  of  the  yard  to  him,  and  axed  me— 
'  Fiiand  Larry.'  says  he,  *  did  you  keep  your  pro- 
miaar  *  My  oath  anin  the  whiskey  is  it  t'says 
I.  '  My  Lord,  I  surely  did,'  said  I ;  which  was 
IrM.  as  all  the  country  knows  I  never  tatted  a  drop 
since,  iknd  I'm  proud  to  aeo  your  honour,  my 
Ipcd*  aa  good  aa  your  word  too,  and  back  again 
flnMng  us.  So  then  there  was  a  call  for  the  horaea ; 
a«d  no  OMTS  at  that  time  passed  betwix*  my  younar 
Wii  and  mo.  hm  that  he  pointed  me  oat  to  the  ould 
#MV  as  I  went  off.  I  noticed  and  (hanked  him  for 
ilimmy  heart,  though  I  did  not  know  all  the  sood 
was  !•  come  of  it.    Well  no  more  of  myselt,  for 


**  Ogh,  it*8  I  driv  'em  well ;  and  we  all  got  to 
die  great  gate  of  the  park  before  sunset,  and  as 
too  a«  evening  as  ever  you  see;  with  the  sun 
•biaittt  on  the  tops  of  the  trees,  as  the  ladiea  no> 
tioid  tM  leaves  changed,  but  not  dropped,  (hough 
•0  laie  in  the  sAson.  I  believe  the  leavea  knew 
what  they  were  about,  and  kept  on,  on  purpose  to 
veloome  them ;  and  the  birds  were  ainginff;  and  I 
•Mfped  wbisthnc,  that  they  might  hear  them  t  but 
wmmiw  Ml  ooold  they  bear  when  they  got  to  the 
park  gate,  for  there  was  such  a  crowd,  and  such  a 
Shwtt  as  yon  never  see— and  they  had  the  horses 
eff«veiycanriace  entirely,  and  drew  'em  home,  with 
Usanngs*  through  the  perk.  And,  Ood  bless  *em, 
when  they  got  out,  they  didn't  go  shut  themselves 
ip  in  ibe  great  drawing-room,  but  went  atraight  oat 
Ift  Ikf  tsnrwit  to  aaiiaty  the  eyes  and  k^m  that 


followed  them.  My  lady  lanvtg  on  my  yewtt  1«^ 

and  Miss  Grace  Nugent  that  wss,  the  bcatiiiwai> 
ansrel  that  ever  you  set  eyes  on,  with  the  fihsa^ 
complexion  and  sweetest  of  smiles,  lanmg  qpoa 
the  old  lord's  arm,  who  had  his  hat  off.  bowing  W 
all,  and  noticing  the  old  tenants  as  he  passed  b^' 
name.  O ,  there  was  great  gladness,  and  tears  in  tb« 
midst ;  for  joy  I  could  scarcely  keep  from  myself. 

*'  After  a  turn  or  two  upon  the  tirrass,  my  Lord 
Colambre  ^it  his  mother  s  arm  for  a  minute,  and 
he  come  to  the  edge  of  the  slope,  and  looked  down 
and  throuffh  all  the  crowd  for  some  one.  *  Is  it  the 
widow  O'Neill,  my  lord  V  says  I ;  '  she's  vooder, 
with  the  spectacles  on  her  nose,  betwixt  her  son 
and  daughter,  aa  usual.'  Then  my  lord  beckoned, 
and  they  did  not  know  which  of  ihe  tree  would  stir; 
and  then  he  gave  tree  beckons  with  his  own  finger, 
and  they  all  tree  came  fast  enough  to  the  bottom  of 
the  slope,  forenent  my  lord ;  end  he  went  down 
and  helped  the  widow  up.  (0,  he's  the  true  jaotle- 
man,)  and  broueht  'em  all  tree  upon  the  (irniaa,  to 
my  lady  and  Miss  Nugent :  snd  I  was  op  close 
after,  that  I  mieht  hear,  which  wasn't  manirera, 
but  I  couldn't  help  it !  So  what  he  said  [  don't 
well  know,  for  I  could  not  set  near  enough  after 
all.  But  I  saw  mv  lady  smile  very  kind,  and  take 
the  widow  O'Neill  by  the  hand,  and  then  my  Lord 
Colambre  *trodueed  Grace  to  Miss  Nuj^ent,  and 
there  was  the  word  namesake,  and  something  about 
a  check  curtains ;  but  whatever  if  was,  f  bey  was  all 
greatly  pleased :  then  my  Lord  Colambre  turned 
and  looked  for  Brian,  who  had  fell  back,  and  took 
him  with  some  commendation  to  my  lord  bis  father. 
And  my  lord  the  master  said,  which  I  didnU  know 
till  after,  that  they  should  have  their  house  and  farm 
at  the  ould  rent ;  and  at  the  surprise,  the  widow 
dropped  down  dead ;  and  there  was  a  cry  as  for  ten 
herrings,  *  Be  qu'iie,'  says  I,  '  she's  only  kilt  for 
joy;'  and  I  went  and  lift  her  un,  for  her  son  had 
no  more  strength  thst  minute  tnan  the  child  new 
born ;  and  Grace  trembled  like  a  leaf,  al!  white  ae 
the  sheet,  but  not  long,  for  the  mother  came  to,  and 
was  as  well  as  ever  when  I  brought  some  water, 
which  Miss  Nugent  handed  to  her  with  her  own 
hand. 

"  '  That  was  always  pretty  and  good,'  ssid  the 
widow,  laying  her  hand  upon  Miss  Nugent,  '  and 
kind  and  good  to  me  and  mine.  That  minute  there 
was  music  from  below.  The  blind  harper,  O'Neill, 
with  his  harp,  that  struck  up  *  Grdcey  Nugent !' 
And  that  finished,  and  my  Lord  Colnmbre  smiline 
with  the  tears  standing  in  his  eyes  too,  and  the  ould 
lord  quite  wiping  his,  I  ran  to  the  f  irrass  brink  to 
hid  O'Neill  play  it  again ;  but  as  I  run,  I  thought 
I  heard  a  voice  call  Larry. 

•*  •  Who  calls  Larry  f  says  I.  *My  Lord  Co- 
lambre  calls  you,  Larry,'  says  all  at  once ;  and  four 
takea  me  by  the  shoulders,  and  spins  me  round. 

*  There's  my  young  lord  calling  you.  Larry — run 
for  your  life.'  So  I  run  back  for  my  life,  and  walk- 
ed respectful,  with  my  hat  in  my  hand,  when  I  got 
near*  *Put  on  your  hat,  my  father  desires  it,* 
says  my  Lord  Colsmbre.  1  he  ould  lord  made  a 
siirn  to  that  purpose,  but  wss  too  full* to  speak. 

*  Where's  your  fat  her  T'  oontinuea  my  yoanff  lord. 
— *  He's  very  ould,  my  lord,'  says  I. — *  I  didn't  am 
you  how  ould  he  was,'  ssys  he ;  *  but  where  is  he  f 
•— *  He's  behind  the  crowd  below  ;  on  account  of 
his  infirmities  h«  couldn't  wslk  so  fast  as  the  rest, 
my  lord.'  says  I ;  •but  bis  heart  ia  with  you,  if  not 
his  body.'—*  I  must  have  his  bodv  too :  so  bring 
him  bodily  before  us ;  and  this  shall  be  your  war 
rant  for  so  dorag,'  said  my  lord,  joking.  For  he 
knows  the  natur  of  us,  Paddy,  and  how  we  love  a 
joke  in  our  hearts,  ss  well  as  if  he  had  lived  all  his 
fife  in  Ireland ;  and  by  the  same  token  will,  for  that 
raw&n.  do  what  he  pleases  with  us,  and  more  may 
be  than  a  man  twice  as  good,  that  never  would 
smile  on  us . 

*•  But  I'm  telltnff  you  of  my  fiither.  *  I've  a 
warrant  for  yon,  father,'  says  I ;  *  and  must  have 
you  bodily  before  the  juslioe,  and  my  lord  chief 
joatiM*'    So  ha  changed  cokMur  a  bit  at  fint;  b«i 


lie  Mw  nra  smile.  '  And  Tve  dons  no  sin,'  said  he ; 
'  tndi  iWry.  ytfn  nlairlead  me^now.  m  y^n'Mme' 
an  my  Rfe.' — ^And  up  liae  alop^  he  Went  with  me,  jm 
iifht  as  fifteen  J  and  when  we  goi  up,  my  Lord  Clon- 
brony  said,  '  i  am  sorry  an  old  tenant,  and  a  sood 
old  tenant,  as  I  hear  you  were,  should  have  Been 
tamed  out  of  your  farm.' — '  Don't  fret,  it's  no  great 
MUler,  my  lord,'  said  my  father.  '  I  shall  be  soon 
oat  of  the  wajr ;  bat  if  you  would  be  so  kind  to 
•peak  a  word  for  m^  boy  here,  and  that  I  could  af- 
fovd,  while  the  life  is  in  me,  to  bring  my  other  boy 
back  out  of  baoiahment — * 

"*Then,'  aays  my  Lord  Clonbrony,  'Pflgire 
yoa  and  your  sons  three  lives,  or  thirty-one  years, 
from  this  day,  of  your  former  &rm.  Reinm  to  it 
when  3rott  please.'  *  And,'  added  my  Lord  Co- 
lanbre,  '  the  flaggers,  I  hope,  will  soon  be  banish- 
ed.' O,  how  could  I  thank  him — not  a  word  could 
I  profier— but  I  know  I  clasped  my  two  hands  and 
prayed  for  him  inwardly.  And  my  father  was 
droppingr  down  on  his  knees,  but  the  master  would 
not  let  him ;  and  ebaaned,  that  posture  ahould  only 
be  fw  his  God !  And,  sure  enough,  in  that  posture, 
when  he  was  out  of  sight,  we  did  pray  for  him  that 
night,  and  will  all  our  days. 

'•  But  before  we  quit  his  presence,  he  call  me 
beck,  and  bid  me  write  to  my  brother,  and  bring 
yoa  back,  if  you've  no  objections  to  your  own 
eoontry.— So  come,  my  dear  Pat,  and  make  no 
ddlay,  for  joy's  not  joy  oomplate  till  you're  in  it — 
toy  father  sends  his  blessing,  and  Pegsy  her  love. 
The  family  entirely  is  to  settle  for  go^m  Ireland ; 
and  there  was  in  the  castle  yard  hist  ni^ht  a  bonfire 
made  by  my  lord's  orders  of  the  ouldf  yellow  da- 


WATESLET. 

And  the  drawing-rooms,  the  bntler  was  telliag  me, 


is  now  hong  ^  ead'ilMfeli4ny  Wtik  velvet,  a^wMlg) 
as  snow,,  ana  shaded  over  wtih  natural  flowerst.oih 
Miss  Nugent. — Oh !  how  I  hope  what  I  guess  wiU. 
come  true,  and  Pve  rason  to  believe  it  will,  for  X^ 
dream*t  in  my  bed  last  nieht,  it  did.  But  keep 
yourself  to  yourself"--ihat  Miss  Nuffent  (who  is  no 
more  Miss  Kugent,  they  say,  but  miss  Reynolds* 
and  has  a  new-found  grandfather,  and  is  s  big' 
heiress,  which  she  did  not  want  in  my  eyes,  nor  ia> 
my  young  lord's,)  Pve  a  noiion,  will  be  aometimot, 
aiid  may  be  sooner  than  is  expected,  my  Ladv  Vis*' 
countess  Golambre — so  haste  to  the  weddine !  And 
there's  another  thing :  they  say  the  rich  oold  grand*- 
iather'a  coming  over ; — and  another  thing,  Pat.  yov; 
would  not  be  out  of  the  fashion.  And  you  see  it'ft 
growing  the  fashion,  not  to  be  an  Abaentee !'' 

If  there  be  an^  of  oar  readers  who  is  not 
moTed  with  delight  and  admlralion  in  tha< 
perusal  of  this  letter,  we  must  say,  that  we 
have  bat  a  poor  opinion  either  of  his  taate  or 
his  moral  sensibility ;  and  shall  think  all  XhA 
better  of  oarselve^  in  future,  for  appearmg: 
tedious  in  his  eyes.  For  our  own  parts,  We: 
do  not  know  whether  we  envy  the  authotf 
most,  for  the  rare  talent  she  has  shown  iit 
this  description,  or  for  the  experietiee  by  which 
its  materials  have  been  sapplied.  She  not 
only  makes  us  know  and  love  the  Irish  nalioa 
far  better  than  any  other  writer,  but  seems  to 
us  more  qaahfied  than  most  otlAs  to  promoto 


furniture,  to  ptaae  my  Udy,  my  lord  says.  I  the  knowledge  and  the  knre  of  mankiad. 


(JToDtmber,  1814.) 
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written — composed,  one  half  of  it,  in  a'dia« 
lect  unintelligible  to  foar-fifthn  of  the  reading^ 
population  of  the  country — relating  to  a  period 
too  recent  to  be  romantic,  and  too  far  gone  bJ! 


It  is  wonderful  what  genius  and  adherence 
to  nature  will  do.  in  spite  of  all  disadvan- 
tages. Here  is  a  tning  obviously  very  hastily, 
and,  in  many  places,  somewhat  unskilfully 

*  I  have  been  a  good  deal  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with 
these  famous  novels  of  Sir  Walter.  On  the  one 
hand,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  let  this  colteciion 
go  forth,  without  some  notice  of  works  which,  for 
many  years  together,  had  occupied  and  delighted 
me  more  than  any  thine  else  that  ever  came  under 
ray  critical  survey:  While,  on -the  other,  I  could 
not  but  feel  that  it  would  be  absurd,  and  in  some 
sense  almost  dishonest,  to  fill  these  pages  with  long 
citations  from  books  which,  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  have  been  in  the  hands  of  at  least  fifty  limes 
aa  many  readers  as  are  ever  likely  to  look  into  this 
j^ublication — and  are  stilt  ss  familiar  to  the  genera- 
tioa  which  has  last  come  into  existence,  as  to  those 
who  can  yet  remember  the  sensation  produced  by 
their  firat  appearance.  In  point  of  fact  I  was  in- 
>  formed,  bat  the  other  dav,  by  Mr.  Caddell,  that  he 
had  actually  sold  not  leas  than  wixty  thoutmd 
vdumn  of  these  extraordinary  produetions,  in  the 
eourse  of  the  preceding  year !  and  that  the  demand 
fcr  them,  instead  of  slackening — ^had  been  for  some 
time  sensibly  on  the  increase.  In  these  circum- 
stances 1  think  I  mav  safely  assume  that  their  con- 
tents are  still  so  perfectly  known  as  not  to  reqnire 
any  citationa  to  introduce  such  of  the  remarks  orig<> 
ioilly  made  on  ihem  as  I  may  now  wish  to  repeat. 
And  I  have  therefore  come  to  the  determination  of 
omitting  almost  all  the  quotations,  and  most  of  the 
detailed  abttracu  which  appeared  in  the  original 


reviews ;  and  to  retain  only  the  general  criticismi,' 
and  character,  or  estimate  of  each  performance--* 
together  with  such  incidental  observations  as  may 
have  been  suggeated  bjr  tiM  tenor  or  SBeoesa  of 
these  womderful  produoiione*  By  this  oodree,  m 
doubi,  a  sad  shrinking  will  be  efleried  in  the  primi-. 
tive  dimensions  of  the  articles  which  are  here  re* 
produced ;  and  may  probably  give  to  what  is  re- 
tained something  of  a  naked  and  jejune  appearrf 
anoe.  If  it  shoald  be  so.  I  can  only  say  that  I  d# 
not  see  how- 1  could  have  helped  it :  and  citsr  sll  il 
may  not  be  altogether  without  inieresi  to  see,  firofli 
a  contemporarv  record,  what  were  ihe  first  impress 
sions  produced  by  the  appesrance  of  this  new  lu- 
minary on  our  horizon ;  while  the  secret  4>f  thd 
authorship  was  yet  andivulged,  and  before  the  rspid 
aecumulation  of  its  glories  bed  forced  on  the  dollesi 
spectator  a  sense  <m  its  magniiode  and  power,  i 
may  venture  perhaps  also  to  add,  that  eome  of  the 
general  speculations  of  which  these  reviews  stiff* 
gested  the  occasion,  may  probably  be  found  ss  welt 
worth  preserving  as  mfwt  of  those  which  have  beea 
elsewlMre  embodied  in  this  experimental,  and  some-' 
wbu  basardous,  pnblieatinn. 

Though  Hving  in  familiar  inierooiiree  with  flhr 
Walter,  1  need  soarceljr  «ay  that  I  was  not  in  the 
secret  of  his  authorship;  and  in  truth  bed  na 
araurance  of  the  fact,  till  the  dme  of  its  promal* 
gatiec. 
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dllkrter  of  the  isl«f^  wh^re  niaferfals  aixt 
^lefnts  for  noTel-vrritirtg  have  been  sbpj^se^ 
tp  be  equally  \panting :  Aiid  yejt,  by  the  mere 
force  and  truth  and  viyacity  of  ita  colouring, 
already  eiating  the  whole  tnbe  of  onlinary  no^ 
ndb  into  the  shade,  and  takifig  ita  place  rattier; 
^th  the  most  pOfrnfeT  of  our  moaem  pbems, 
than  with  the  riitbish  of  provincial  romances. 
L  The  secret,  of  this  success,  we  lake  it,  is 
loeit^y  that  the  author  ia  a  man  of  Genius ; 
and  that  he  has,  notwithstanding,  had  yirtue 
dhbngh  to  be  ttue  to  Nature  throughout ;  and 
to  content  himself,  even  in  the  marvellous 
pUiB  of  his  story,  with'  copying  ftom  actiial 
auktanccB,  mtitei-  ttian  from  the  phanlasmr 
<tf  hia  own  inkaginatimi.  The  chaim  which 
tlds  cemanunicatefl  to  all  works  that  d^  in 
tiM^  rafjreaentatioD  of  human  actions  and  char* 
^ater,  is  more  readiFf  felt  than  umlerstood } 
and  cerates  with  mimiling  efficacy  even  upon 
tkate  who  have  no  acquaintance  with  the 
Ofigixmia  from  w^iich  the  picture  has  been  bor* 
niwed'.  .ft  requires  no  oirdinary  talent,  indeed^ 
tb  ehooae  such  realities  is  may  outi^ixne  the 
bright  imaffinctions  of  the  inventive,  and  so  to 
aombone  them  as  to  prad^^  the  niost  advan- 
ti^Mms  eSe{0^  but  when  this  is  once  accom- 
l^ishM,  thjB  result  ia  sure  to  be  something 
more  firm,  impressive,  and  engaging,  than  can 
ever  be  produced  by  mere  fiction. 

The  oDJect  of  the  work  before  ua,  waa  evi- 
dently to  present  a  fsdthful  and  animated  pic- 
tore  of  the  manners  and  state  of  society  tnat 
prevailed  in  this  northern  part  of  tUe  island,  in 
me  earlier  pirt  of  last  centuiy ;  aiid  the  au- 
thor haa  jndiMusly  fi|:ed  upon  the  era  of  the 
BebeOion  in  i745,  not  onfy  as  enriching  his 
pages  with  the  interest  inseparably  attached 
tothe  narration  of  sucb  occurrences,  but  as 
afibrding  a  fair  opportunity  for  bringing  oiit  all 
Ae  contrasted  principles  and  habits  which 
extinguished  the  diCereht  classes  of  person^ 
Mo  then  divided  the  country,  and  formed 
anionic  them  the  basis  of  almost  all  that  was 
^cuT^r  in  the  natiorlal  character.  That  un- 
lutooate  contention  brought  conspicuously  to 
MH^  and)  for  the  last  time,  the  fading  itmage 
«f  feodat  chivalry  in  the  xhoimtaina,  and  vul- 
fffst  fanaticism  in  the  plains ;  and  startled  the 
laore  polished  parts  of  the  land  with  the  wild 
^l  brilliant  picture  of  the  devoted  valour,  in- 
atffuptible  ndeJity,  jpairiarehal  brotherhood, 
moA  menffe  habits  of  the  Celtio  COana,  on  the 
aftefaairld, — and  the  dark,  intraotable,  and  do- 
lAfiteerine  bigotry  of  the  Covenanters  on  the 
^ther.  Both  aspects  of  society  had  indeed 
been  ibrmerly  prevalent  in  other  parts  of  the 
mmtrr, — ^but  had  there  been  so  long  super- 
iedad  b^  ihiore  peaoeable  habits,  and  ndJd^r 
ftlinhetfi,  that  their  veatigei  were  ahnoat  ef- 
pte^d,  and  their  very  memory  nearly  extin- 
'  alafied.  The  feudal  princtpaJUies  had  been 
i  in  tie  Sootfi,  for  near  three  hundred 


Sofeibre^Mirere  opened  tip  to  t^e  ^ze  of  the 
Xhgllshy  m  the  course  of  tliiat  insui-rectlon,  it 
""^^^M  aa  if  they  weie  carried  back  to  the 


dvyioftlnHi 
th»  «Utay,or 


sfayj^-iaiid  Trim  ^ 

Veal  country  Ini^sft^jr 
ifil^ht  imagihe  themselves  transposed  tS^Q^ 
age  of  Cromwell.  The  efiect,  in^ee^.isa)*.' 
most  aa  startling  at  the  present  nioineiit.;  sxii 
one  great  aoarce  of  the  intereat  which  the 
vf»luineb  before  us  undoubtedly  poaseaa,  ia  to 
be  sought  in  the  ^uipiise  that  is  exdt^  hf\ 
dkcbverihg,  that  m  our  own  country^  an4  ^ 
most  in  our  own  age,  manners  and  charaefeta 
existed,  and  were  conspicuous,  whic&  we  had 
been  accuabomed  to  consider  as  belonging  to 
remote  antiquity,  or  extravagaint  romance. 

The  -vmy  in  which  they  arie  here  rM)resiKf|-^ 
ed  must  satisfy  every  reader^  we  thint,  ty  aii! 
inward  kici  and  conviction,  that  the  delineflu* 
tion  has  been  made  from  actual  experienaa 
and  observation  ^-r— expeHence  and  observation 
employed  perhaps  only  on  a  few  surviving 
rdlda  and  specimens  of  what  yfza  famiG^  a 
little  earlier — ^but  generalised  from  instaticaa 
sufficiently  numerous  and  complete,  to  war-, 
rant  ail  that  may  have  been  added  to  die  per* 
trait : — ^And,  indeed,  the  existing  lecerdB  and- 
vestiges  of  the  more  extraordinary  parta  of 
the  representation  are  still  sufficiently  abuhd^ 
aht,  to  satisfy  all  who  have  the  means  of  con- 
sulting theip,  as  to  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the 
picturd.  The  gniat  traits  of  Clannish  depends 
ence,  pride,  and  fidelity,  may  still  be  detected 
in  many  districts  of  the  Highlands,  though 
they  do  not  now  adhere  to  the  chieftains  when 
they  mingle  in  general  society ;  and  the  ex- 
isting contentions  of  Burghere  and  Antiburgh- 
ers,  and  CaYneronians,  though  shrunk  into 
comparative  insignificance^  and  leA,  indeed, 
without  protection  to  the  ridicule  of  the  pr<^ 
faiie,  may  still  be  referred  to,  as  complete 
verifications  of  all  that  is  here  stated  about 
Gifted  Gilfillan,  or  Ebenezer  Cruickshai^. 
The  traits  of  Scottish  national  character  in  ttva 
lower  ranks,  can  still  less  be  regarded  as  an- 
tiquated or  traditional ;  nor  is  there  aiiy  thiiu; 
in  the  whole  compass  of  the  work  which 
gives  us  a  stronger  impression  of  the  nice  ob- 
servation and  graphical  talent  of  the  authprj 
than  the  extraordinary  fidelity  and  felicity 
with  which  all  the  inferior  agents  in  the  atory 
ire  represented.  No  one  wlho  has  not  lired 
^ttensively  among  the  lower  orders  of  alt  d0^ 
scnptibns,  and  ipade  himself  familiar  ^iit 
their  various  tempera  and  dialects,  can  t>6?- 
ceive  the  fu)l  merit  of  those  rapid  and  char- 
acteristic sketches;  but  it  requires  only  m 
geherai  knowledge  of  human  nature,  to  reel 
that  they  must  be  faithful  copies  from  knowtf 
originals  j  and  to  be  aware  of  the  extraor^- 
riary  facility  and  flexibility  of  hand  which  ham 
touchedi  for  instance,  with  such  discriminate 
ih^  shades,  the  varions  gradations  of  the  Celtitf 
character,  from,  the  savage  imperiurbabi*" 
6f  Du^Td  Mahony,  who  stalks  grimly  aj 
witb  nis  battle-axe  on  his  shotiidpr,  with, 
speaking  a  word  to  any  one.^— to  the  lively  t_ 
principled  activity  of  Dillum  Beg, — the  coarae 
unreflecting  hardihdod  and  heroism  of  Eraai 


ajga^j  the  viilganty  of  Sirs.  Flockhart  and  w 


m 


^^tiBiMiat  Jinlcer  is  wrfeeAjr  distinot  aad 
curiginal: — as  well  as  toe  puritanlsm  of  6S9'' 
Ism  and  Cruickehank — ^the  atrocity  of  l^rs. 
Mncklewrath — and  the  b]ow  flolemnlty  <rf 
Alexander  Saanderson.  The  Baron  of  Brad^ 
wardine,  and  Baillie  MacwheeMe,  are  curica- 
IJires  no  doubt,  after  the  fashion  of  the  carica- 
tores  in  the  novels  of  SraoUet,— or  pictttres,  at 
flte  best,  of  individuals  who  must  always  have 
been  unique  and  extraordinary:  but  almost 
Slit  the  other  persona^^es  in  the  history  are  fair 
representatives  of  cuisses  that  are  still  exist- 
ing, or  may  be  remembered  at  least  to  have 
Misted,  by  many  whose  recollections  do  not 
**Xtend  qnite  so  far  back  as  to  the  year  1746. 
Waverley  is  the  representative  ofan  old  and 
lipulent  Jacobite  family  in  the  centre  of  Eng* 
land— educated  at  home  in  an  irre^lar  man- 
ner, and  living,  till  the  age  of  majority,  mostly 
lit  the  retirement  of  his  paternal  mansion-* 
where  he  reads  poetrv;  feeds  his  fancy  with 
romantic  musings,  ana  acquires  amiable  dis- 
positions, and  somethinff  of  a  contemplative, 
passive,  and  undecided  chamcter.  All  the 
iBnglish  adherents  of  the  abdicated  family  < 
^ving  renounced  any  serious  hopes  of  thefr 
cause  lonp:  before  the  year  1746,  the  guardians 
of  young  Wayerlev  were  induced,  in  that  cele- 
brated year,  to  aUow  him  to  enter  into  the 
anny,  as  the  nation  was  then  engaged  in  foi^ 
tfign  war — and  a  passion  for  military  ^^  ^^ 
always  been  characteristic  of  his  Ime.  He  ob- 
tains a  commipsion,  accordingly,  in  a  reg^iment 
ojf  horse,  then  stationed  m  Scot£puid.  and 
proceeds  forthwith  to  head-quarters.  Cosmo 
Comyne  Bradwardine,  Esq.,  of  Tully-Veolan 
in  Perthshire,  had  been  an  ancient  niend  of 
tJie  house  of  Waverley,  and  had  been  enabled, 
by  their  good  officej^  to  get  over  a  very  awk- 
ward rencontre  with  the  King's  Attorhey- 
0«neral  soon  after  the  year  1715.  The  young 
heir  was  accordingly  furnished  with  creden- 
tials to  this  faiihuu  ally ;  and  took  an  early 
oj>portunity  of  paying  his  respects  at  the  an- 
«,ient  mansion  of  TiDly-Veolan.  The  house 
and  its  inhabitants,  and  their  way  q{  life,  are 
admirably  describ«d.  The  Baion  himself 
had  been  bred  a  lawyer ;  and  was.  by  choice, 
a  diligent  reader  of  the  Latin  classics.    His 

Srofession,  however,  was  that  of  anus;  and 
aving  served  several  campaigns  on  the  Con- 
tinent, he  had  superaddecl,  to  the  pedantry 
aiid  jargon  of  his  forensic  and  academical 
studies,  the  technical  slang  of  a  German  mar- 
tinet— and  a  spnnkJing  of  the  coxcoipbry  of  a 
Frouch  mousquet^lre.  He  was,  moreover, 
jHodi^iously  proud  of  his  ancestry ;  and,  with 
all  his  peculiarities,  which,  to  say  the  tmth, 
are  rather  more  tlian  can  oe  decently  accu- 
.mulated  in  one  character,  -was  a  most  nonour- 
4])le,  valiant,  and  friendly  person.  He  h|id 
jme  fair  daughter,  and  no  more — who  was 
-Mitle,  feminine,  and  affectionate.  Waiterley, 
Btou^^h  struck  at  first  with  the  Strang  mip- 
nets  of  this  northern  baron,  is  at  length  do- 
.I^Aesticated  in  the  family ;  and  is  led^W  curi- 
iisity.  tp  pay  a  visit  to  tl^e  cave  of  a  ^imous 
ffigyaad  lobber  or  freebooter,  from  which  he 
-41  tMMidueted  to  the  eaetle  of  a  neigMxmnoff 
dbmm^  and  sees  the'His^iland  life  in  dl  M 


chief  is'lf eigus  ^kSi  tari^obr— a  callant  ari  ^ 
ambitious  youth^  ieeafeusly  attacJbed  to  th^ 
cause  of  the  exiled  family,  and  busy,  at  th^ 
moment^  in  fomenting  the  insurrection,  hy 
which  his  sanguine  spirit  never  doubted  tluil 
their  restoration  was  to  be  effected.  He  hiyi 
js  sister  still  more  enthusiastically  devoted  to 
the  same  caused — ^recently  returned  from  a  ro» 
sidence  at  the  Court  of  rrance,  and  dazzlhig 
the  romantic  Imagination  of  Waverley  not  lesj^ 
by  the  exaltation  of  her  sentiments^  than  bis 
eyes  ^y.  her  ele^nce  and  beauty.  Vflule  h^ 
Imgers  in  this  perilous  retreat,  he  is  suddenly 
deprived  of  his  commissior.,  in  consequeno0 
of  some  misunderstandings  and  misrepresent 
tatiohs  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail :  and 
In  the  first  heat  of  his  indignation,  is  ahnosl 
tempted  to  throw  himself  mto  the  array  of 
the  Children  of  Ivor,  and  join  the  insurgents^ 
whose  designs  are  no  longer  seriously  disguis- 
ed  from  him.  He  takes^  however,  the  mo^ 
prudent  resolution  of  retuniing,  in  the  fimt 
nlace^  to  his  ifamily :  but  is  stopped,  on  tlu» 
borders  of  the  Highlands,  by  the  magistracy, 
whom  rumours  of  coming  events  had  ms4fe 
more  than  usually  oaqpicious,  and  forwardei^ 
as  a  prisoner  to  Stirliiig.  (hi  ttii  march  he  is 
xescued  by  a  band  of  unknown  HJghlandenji 
who  ultimately  convey  him  in  safety  to  Edin- 
buigh,  and  deposit  him  in  the  hands  of  hip 
friend  Fergus  )ilac-Iybr,  who  was  mounting 
guard  with  his  Highlanders  at  the  ancient  pa]P 
ace  of  Holyrood,  where  the  Boyal  Adventurer 
was  then  actually  holdinc-  hja  court.  A«siii.« 
bination  of  temptations  far  too  powerful  fiv 
such  a  temper,  now  beset  Waverley  f,  and, 
inflamed  at  once  b^  the  ill-usage  he  thoogllt 
he  had  received  froni  the  govemment'-'Ibe 
recollection  of  his  here;ditary  predDections— 
his  frieaodahip  and  admiration  of  Femis^-his 
love  for  his  sister — and  the  ^oefiu  coode* 
scension  and  personal  solicitations  of  the  ml- 
fortunate  Prince, — ^he  rashly  tows  to  unite  Ids 
fortunes  with  their8|and  enters  asavohinteer 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Children  of  Ivor. 

During  his  attendance  at  the  court  of  Holy- 
rood,  his  passion  for  the  magnanimous  ¥3oia 
is  gradually  abated  by  her  continued  indiffetw 
ence.  and  too  entire  devotion  to  the  publie 
cause:  and  his  affections  gradually  declina 
upon  Miss  Bradwardine,  who  has  leisure  far 
less  important   cohceroments.     He 


panics  ttie  Adventurer's  army,  and  siaualisw 
nimself  in  the  battle  of  Preston, — where  IfB 
has  the  good  fortune  to  save  the  life  of  vi 
English  ofiicer^  who  turns  out  to  be  an  in|^ 
mate  friend  of  his  family,  and  remonstiaibM 
with  him  with  considerable  effedt  on  the  nsh 
step  he  has  taken.  It  is  now  impossMs, 
however,  he  thinks,  to  recede  with  honour; 
and  bo  pursues  the  disastrous  career  of  t&a 
invadbcs  into  England — during  which  ^ 
quarrels  with,  and  is  again  leeonciled  to  Ear- 
gus— till  he  is  ^ally  sepiirated  from  hiec-^— 
iri  ihe  corrosion  and  darkness  of!  the  ft 
skirmish  at  Cltftoh— and,  after  lurking^ 
some  time  in  concealment,  finda  bis  wa/ 
Lop^on,  where  ha  is  pniteoted  br  th0  i 
ful  fnend  wbota  life  he  bad  sayed  at  r" 
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itnd  sent  baclt  lo  Sootls^nd  till  tome  arrange- 
tnente  coukt  be  made  about  his  pardon.  Here 
he  learns  the  final  discomfiture  of  his  former 
associates — is  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  both 
ills  own  pardon,  and  that  of  old  Bradwardine 
•—and,  auer  making  sure  of  his  interest  in  the 
heart  of  the  young  lady,  at  last  bethinks  him 
of  going  to  give  an  account  of  himself  to  his 
Family  at  Waverley-Honour. — ^In  his  way,  he 
attends  the  assizes  at  Carlisle,  where  all  his 
efforts  are  inefiectual  to  avert  the  fate  of  his 
|g;aUant  friend  Fergus — whose  heroic  demean- 
our in  that  last  extremity^  is  depicted  with 
great  feeling ; — has  a  last  mterview  with  the 
desolated  Flora — obtains  the  consent  of  his 
friends  to  his  marriage  with  Miss  Bradwar- 
dine— ^puts  the  old  Baron  in  possession  of  his 
forfeited  manor,  and,  m  due  time,  carries  his 
blooming  bride  to  the  peaceful  shades  of  his 
own  paternal  abode. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  story ;— although 
it  is  broken  and  diversified  with  so  many  sud- 
ordinate  incidents,  that  what  we  have  now 
given,  will  afford  out  a  very  inadequate  idea 
even  of  the  narrative  part  of  the  performance. 
TTiough  that  narrative  is  always  lively  and 
easv,  the  great  charm  of  the  work  consists^ 
tmaoubtedly,  in  the  characters  and  descrip* 
tions — ^though  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  pre- 
sent our  readers  with,  more  than  a  single 
specimen ;  and  we  select,  as  one  of  (he-  most 
cnaracteristic,  the  account  of  Waverley's  night 
Yisit  to  the  cave  of  the  Highland  freebooter. 

**  Tn  a  short  time,  he  found  himself  on  the  banks 
oC  ft  large  river  or  lake,  where  his  conductor  save 
Un  to  understand  they  most  sit  down  for  a  little 
while.  The  mopa,  which  now  began  to  rise, 
showed  obscurely  the  expanse  of  water  which 
spread  before  ihem,  and  the  shapeless  and  indistinct 
forms  of  mountains,  with  which  it  seemed  to  be 

'airrrounded.   The  cool,  and  yet  mild  air  of  the  eum- 

-  mar  night,  refreshed  VVaverley  after  his  rapid  and 

-loilsome  walk;  and  the  perfume  which  it  wafied 
from  the  birch  trees,  bathed  in  the  evening  dew, 
was  exquisitely  fragrant. 

"  He  had  now  lime  to  give  himself  up  to  the  fiill 
romance  of  his  situation.  Here  he  sat  on  the  banks 
of  an  unknown  lake,  under  the  guidance  of  a  wild 
native,  whose  language  was  unknown  to  him,  on  a 
visit  to  the  den  ofsome  renowned  outlaw,  aaecond 

.  Robin  Hood  perhaps,  or  Adam  o*  Gordon,  and  that 
At  deep  midnight,  through  scenes  of  difficuhy  and 
loiU  separated  from  hia  attendant,  and  left  by  his 

■guide. 

"  While  wrapt  in  these  dreams  of  imagination, 

'  his  oompanion  gently  touched  him,  and  poiniing  in 
a  direction  nearly  straight  acroas  the  lake,  sa'd, 
'  Yon^s  ta  cove.*  A  small  point  of  light  waa  seen 
to  twinkle  in  the  direction  in  which  he  pointed,. and, 

'  gradually  increasing  in  size  and  lustre,  seemed  to 
flicker  like  a  meteor  upon  the  verge  of  the  horizon. 
While  E!d«rard  watched  this  phenomenon,  the  dis- 
tant daab  of  oars  was  heard.  The  meaaured  splash 
•  arrived  <}ear  and  more  near ;  and  presently  a  loud 
whistle  was  heard  in  the  same  direction.  Hia 
friend  with  the  battle-axe  immediately  whistled 
elear  and  shrill,  in  reply  to  the  signal ;  and  a  boat, 

'  manned  with  four  or  five  Highlanders,  pushed  for 
a  Ktile  inlet,  near  which  Edward  waa  seated.  He 
advanced  to  meet  them  with  his  aiiendantj  waa 

.  immediately  assisted  into  the  boat  by  the  omcioua 

attention  of  two  stout  monntaineers ;  and  had  no 

'  sooner  seated  himself,  than  they  resumed  their 

'ears,  ana  began  to  row  acroMthe  lake  with  gieat 


"The  party  preservdtf  sAenee,  InfeTTtMM  «ml/ 
by  the  monotonous  and  murmured  ehant  or  a. Gaebe 
song,  sung  in  a  kind  of  low  recitaiive  by  tbeateere- 
man,  and  by  the  dash  of  the  oars,  %%'hich  the  notes 
seemed  lo  regulate,  as  they  dipped  to  diem  in  ca 
dence.  The  light,  which  they  now  approached 
more  nearly,  assumed  a  broader,  redder,  and  mere 
irregular  splendour.  It  appeared  plainly  to  be  a 
large  fire  ;  but  whether  kindled  upon  an  ialand  or 
ihe  mainland,  EMward  could  not  determiise.  Aa  he 
saw  it,  the  red  glaring  orb  seemed  to  rest  on  xbe 
very  surface  of  the  lake  itself,  and  resembled  the 
fiery  vehicle  in  which  the  Evil  Genius  of  an  oriental 
tale  traverses  land  and  sea.  *l'hr>y  approached 
nearer;  and  the  light  of  the  fire  sufficed  to  show 
that  it  was  kindled  at  the  bottom  of  a  huge  dark  crag 
or  rock,  rising  abruptly  from  the  very^edge  of  the 
water;  its  front,  changed  by  the  reflection  to  dusky 
red,  formed  a  strange  end  even  awiul  contrast  to 
the  banks  around,  which  were  from  time  to  firae 
faintly  and  partially  enlightened  by  pallid  moonlight. 

*'  The  boat  now  neared  the  shore,  and  Kdwaid 
could  discover  that  this  large  fire  waa  kindled  in 
the  inws  of  a  lofty  cavern,  into  which  an  inlet  Irom 
the  lake  seemed  to  advance  ;  and  he  conjectured, 
which  was  indeed  true,  that  the  fire  had  been  kin- 
dled ass  beacon  to  the  boatmen. on  their  return. 
They  rowed  right  for  the  mouth  of  the  cave ;  and 
then  shipping  their  oars,  permitted  the  boat  to  enter 
with  the  impulse  which  it  had  received.  The  akiff 
passed  the  uttle  point,  or  platform  of  rock  on^  which 
the  6re  was  blazing,  and  running  about  two  boats' 
length  farther,  stopped  where  the  cavern,  for  it  was 
already  arched  overhead,  ascended  from  the  water 
by.  five  or  six  broad  ledcea  of  rock,  eo  easy  and 
regular  that  they  might  be  termed  natural  atepa. 
At  this  moment,  a  quantity  of  water  was  suddenly 
flungupon  the  fire,  which  sunk  with  a  hissing  noise, 
and  with  it  disappeared  the  light  it  had  hitherto  a£> 
forded.  Four  or  five  active  arms  lifted  Waverley 
out  of  the  boat,  pieced  him  on  his  feet,  and  almost 
carried  him  into  the  recesses  of  the  cave.  He  made 
a  few  paoea  in  darknesa,  guided  in  this  manner ;  and 
advancing  towards  a  hum  of  voices,  which  seemed 
to  sound  from  the  centre  of  the  rock,  at  an  acute 
turn  Donald  Bean  Lean  and  hia  whole  establisb* 
ment  were  before  his  eyes. 

'*  The  interior  Of  the  cave,  which  here  rose  very 
high,  was  illuminated  by  torches  made  of  pine-tree, 
which  emitted  a  bright  and  bickering  light,  attended 
by  a  strong,  though  not  unpleasant  odour.  Their 
light  was  assisted  by  the  red  glare  of  a  large  char- 
coal fire,  round  which  were  sealed  five  or  aix  armed 
Highlanders,  while  others  were  indistinctly  seen 
coached  on  their  plaids,  in  the  more  remote  recesses  - 
of  the  cavern.  In  one  lar^e  aperture,  which  the 
robber  facetiooaly  called  his  spenee  (or  pantry), 
there  hung  by  the  heels  the  carcases  of  a  sheep  or 
ewe,  and  two  cows,  lately  slaughtered. 

"  Being  placed  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
charcoal  fire,  the  heat  of  which  the  season  renderad 
oppressive,  a  strapping  Highland  damsel  plaeed  be- 
fore Waverley,  £van,  and  Donald  Bean,  three 
coguea,  or  wooden  vessels,  composed  of  staves  and 
hoops,  containing  imrigh,  a  sort  of  strong  soup 
maae  out  of  a  particular  part  of  the  innde  of  the 
beeves.  After  this  refreshment,  wbieli,  though 
coarse,  fatigue  and  hunger  rendt'red  palaiabn, 
steaks,  roasted  on  the  coals,  were  supplied  in  libe- 
ral abnndance,  and  disappeared  before  Evan  Dha 
and  iheir  host  with  a  promptitude  that  seemed  like 
magic,  and  astonished  Waverley,  vrho  waa  nnieh 
puzzled  to  reconcile  their  voracity  with  what  he  hid 
heard  of  the  absismiottsneaa  of  the  HighlandaiSi^ 
A  heath  pallet,  with  the  flowers  stock  opperaMat, 
had  been  prepared  for  him  in  a  recess  of  the  cava: 
and  here,  covered  with  such  spare  plaids  aa  coola 
be  mustered,  he  lay  for  aome  time  watching  dbe 
motiona  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  cavaMi. 
Small  parties  of  two  or  thrae  entered  or  left  the 
plaee  without  any  other  ceremony  than  a  few  wosda 
m  Gaelic  to  the  principal  ottiUw»  and  when  ht  iell 
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p,  to  a  tall  Hij^hlander  who  acted  aa  hia  lieatan- 
fuii,  and  seemed  to  keep  watch  during  hie  repoae. 
I^hose  whoeniercd,  aeemed  to  have  returned  from 
some  excursion,  of  which  they  reported  the  succeaa, 
and  went  without  farther  ceremony  to  the  larder, 
^vtiere  cutting  with  their  dirka.  their  rations  Rom 
the  carcaaee  which  were  there  auapended,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  broil  aod  eat  theas  at  their  own  lime  and 
leisure, 

"At  length  the  fluctuating  groupes  began  to 
swim  before  the  eyes  pf  our  hero  as  tney  gradually 
eloaed;  nor  did  he  reopen  them  till  the  morning 
•on  was  hii^h  on  the  lake  without,  tboush  there  waa 
but  a  faint  and  glimmering  twilight  io  ine  receaaea 
of  Uaimh  an  Ri,  orthe  King's  cavern,  as  the  abode 
of  Donald  Bean  Lean,  waa  proudly  denominated. 

"  When  Edward  had  collected  his  scattered  recol- 
lection, he  was  aurprised  to  obaerve  the  cavern  to- 
tally deaeried.  Having  arisen  and  put  his  dress  in 
/Bome  order,  he  looked  more  accurately  around  him, 
.but  all  was  still  solitary.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
decayed  brands  of  the  fire,  now  sunk  into  grey 
'ashes,  and  the  remnants  of  the  festival,  consisting 
'of  bones  half  burned  and  half  gnawed,  and  an  empty 
keg  or  two,  there  remained  no  traces  of  Donald  and 
his  band. 

**  Near  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave  ho  heard  the 
.notes  of  a  lively  Gaelic  song,  guided  by  which,  in 
a  eunny  recess,  shaded  by  a  glittering  birch  tree, 
and  carpi  ted  wiih  a  bank  of  firm  white  sand,  he 
found  the  damsel  of  the  cavern,  whose  loy  had 
already  reached  him,  buay  to  the  best  of  her  power, 
in  arranging  to  advantage  a  rooming  repast  oi  milk, 
eggs,  barley  bread,  fresh  butter,  and  tionevcomb. 
-  The  poor  girl  had  made  a  circuit  of  four  milea  that 
momine  in  search  of  the  eggs,  of  the  meal  which 
baked  her  cakea,  and  of  the  other  materiala  of  the 
breakfaat,  being  all  delicacies  which  she  had  to  beg 
or  borrow  from  distant  coitaffera.  The  ibUowera 
of  Donald  Bean  Lean  used  Tittle  food  except  the 
fleah  of  the  animala  which  they  drove  away  from 
the  Lowlands ;  bread  itself  was  a  delicacy  seldom 
thouffbt  of.  because  hard  lo  be  obtained:  and  all 
the  oomeatic  accommodations  of  milk,  poultry,  but- 
ter, dDC.  were  out  of  the  question  in  this  Scythian 
eamp.  Yet  it  must  not  be  omitted,  that  although 
Alice  had  occupied  a  part  of  the  morning  in  provi- 
.  ding  those  aecommodationa  for  her  gueat  which  the 
cavern  did  not  afiard.  she  had  secured  time  also  to 
arrange  her  own  peraon  in  her  beat  trim.  Her 
finery  was  very  simple.  A  short  rusaet-coloured 
jacket,  and  a  petticoat  of  scanty  longitude,  was  her 
whole  dress :  but  these  were  clean,  and  neatly  ar> 
ranged.  A  piece  of  scarlet  embroidered  cloth,  called 
,  the  BHood,  confined  her  hair,  which  fell  over  it  in  a 
'  profusion  of  rich  dark  curia.  1'he  scarlet  plaid, 
which  formed  part  of  her  dress,  was  laid  aside,  that 
•it  might  not  impede  her  actirity  in  attending  the 
stranger.  I  should  forget  Alice's  proudeat  orna. 
BiQnt  were  I  to  omit  mentioning  a  pair  of  gold  ear- 
rings, and  a  £olden  rose  17  which  her  father,  (for 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Donald  Bean  Lean)  had 
brought  from  France— the  plunder  probably  of  aome 
battle  or  storm. 

*'  Her  form,  though  rather  large  for  her  years, 

was  Tsry  well  proportioned,  and  her  demeanour 

had  a  natural  and  ruatic  grace,  with  nothing  of  the 

sheepishness  of  an  ordinary  peasant.    I'he  smiles. 

dispuiying  a  row  of  toeth  of  eiquiaite  whiteness,  ana 

the  laughmsr  eyea.  with  which,  in  dumb-show,  she 

gave  Waverlev  that  morning  greeting  which  she 

>  wanted  English  words  to  express,  might  have  been 

•iotsrpreted  by  a  coxcomb,  or  perhapa  a  young 

-sotdier,  who,  without  being  such,  was  oonacious  of 

a  handsome  person,  aa  meant  to  cooTey  more  than 

the  courtesy  of  a  hostess.    Nor  do  I  take  it  upon 

me  to  any,  that  the  little  wild  mountaineer  would 

•  hate  welcomed  any  staid  old  gentleman  advanced 

•fai  life,  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  for  example, 

t^'vith  the  cheerful  pains  which  ahe  bestowed  upon 

fidward'a  accommodation.    She  aeemed  eager  to 

plaes  him  by  the  meal  which  ahe  had  so  aedulous- 


ly  srrangsd,  and  to  wliieh  she  now  added  a  lew 

bunchea  of  cranberries,  gathered  in  art  adjacent  mo 
raas.  Having  had  the  aatiafcction  of  seeing  him 
seated  at  breakfast,  ahe  placed  herself  demuiely 
upon  a  stone  at  a  few  yarda*  distance,  and  appeared 
to  wafeh  with  great  complacency  for  some  opper 
tunity  of  aerving  him. 

"  Meanwhile  Alice  had  made  up  in  a  email  bee 
ket  what  she  thought  worth  removing,  and  flingitfg 
her  plaid  around  her,  she  advanced  up  to  Bdward, 
and,  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  taking  hold  of  his 
band,  ofiered  her  cheek  to  hia  aahiie,  droppiaf,  at 
the  same  time,  her  little  courteay.  Evan«  who  waa 
eateemed  a  wag  ainong  the  mountain  fair,  advanced, 
as  if  to  secure  a  similsr  favour;  but  Alice,  snatch- 
ing up  her  basket,  escaped  up  the  rocky  bank  aa 
fleetly  as  a  deer,  and,  turning  round  and  iaegbiii|f, 
called  something  out  to  him  in  Gaelic,  which  oc 
answered  in  the  aame  tone  and  language;  then 
waving  her  hand  to  Edward,  ahe  resumed  her  road, 
and  was  soon  lost  among  the  thickeis,  though  they 
continued  for  some  time  to  hear  her  lively  carol,  at 
she  proceeded  gaily  oti  her  solitary  journey.' *— 
Vol.  i.  pp.  24(^-270. 

The  gay  scenes  of  the  AdvenlureHs  court 
— the  breaking  up  of  his  army  from  Edin- 
burgh— the  battle  of  Preston — and  the  whole 
process  of  his  disastrous  advance  ftnd  retreat 
from  the  English  provinces,  are  given  with 
the  greatest  brilliancy  and  effect — as  well  as 
the  scenes  of  internal  disorder  and  rising  dis- 
union that  prevail  in  his  scanty  army — ^the 
quarrel  with  Fergus — ^and  the  mystical  visions 
by  which  that  devoted  chieftain  foresees  his 
disastrous  fate.  The  lower  scenes  again  with 
Mrs.  Flockhart,  Mrs.  Nosebag,  Callum-Begy 
and  the  Cumberland  peasants,  though  to  some 
fastidious  readers  they  may  appear  coarse  and 
disgusting,  are  painted  with  a  force  and  m 
truth  to  nature,  which  equally  bespeak  the 
powers  of  the  artist,  and  are  incomparably 
superior  to  any  thing  of.  the  sort  which  has 
been  offered  to  the  public  for  the  last  "sixty 
years."  There  are  also  various  copies  of 
verses  scattered  through  the  work,  which 
indicate  poetical  talents  of  no  ordinary  de- 
scription— ^though  bearing,  perhaps  still  more 
distmctly  than  the  prose,  the  traces  of  oonud- 
erable  carelessness  and  naste. 

The  worst  part  of  the  book  by  hx  is  that 
portion  of  the  first  volume  which  contains  the 
history  of  the  hero's  residence  in  England-^ 
and  next  to  it  is  the  laborious,  tardy,  and  ob- 
scure explanation  of  some  puzzling  occar- 
rences  in  the  story,  "which  the  reader  would, 
in  general,  be  much  better  pleased  to  be  peN 
mitted  to  forget — and  which  are  neither  wiell 
explained  after  all,  nor  at  all  worth  explaining. 

There  has  been  much  speculation,  at  least 
in  this  quarter  of  the  island,  about  the  author* 
ship  of  this  singular  performance — and  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  eaav  to  conjecture  why  it  is 
still  anonymous. — Judging  by  internal  evi- 
dence, to  which  alone  we  pretend  to  hare 
access,  we  should  not  scruple  to  ascribe  it  to 
the  highest  of  those  authors  to  whoin  it  hM 
been  assip^ned  by  the  sagacious  conjectures 
of  the  public ; — and  this  at  least  we  will  Ten- 
ture  to  say,  that  if  it  be  indeed  the  work  ef 
an  author  hitherto  unknown,  Mr.  Scott  would 
do  well  to  look  to  his  laurels,  and  to  rouse 
himself  for  a  sturdier  competition  than  any 
I  he  has  yet  had  to  encounter  f 
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T^ies  f^  Mif  Landlord,  collected  and  arrm,{ 
'     Pflrish  Clerk  of  the  Pwrish  af  Qanierc 


tTHiBj  we  think,  is  be^nd  all  question  a 
new  coinage  from  the  mint  which  produced 
Wayerley,  Guy  Mannering,  and  the  Antiquary: 
—For  though  it  does  not  Dear  the  legend  and 
Aipecsoription  of  the  Master  on  the  face  of 
^e  pieces,  there  is  no  mistaking  either  the 

Suality  of  the  metal  or  the  execution  of  the 
ie— and  even  the  private  maHc,  we  dopbt 
Dot,  may  be  spen  plam  enough,  by  those  who 
kjioi^  hpw  to  look  for  it.  It  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  read' ten  pages  of  this  work,  in  soort, 
ivrithout  iJeeling  that  it  belongs  to  the  same 
school  with  those  very  remarkable  prponc- 
.tions ;  and  no  one  whonas  any  knowledge  of 
joatuxe,  or  of  art,  will  ever  doubt  that  it  is  an 
J^'n^iial.  The  very  identity  of  the  leading 
Characters  in  the  whole  set  of  stories,  is  a 
slrooger  ptoof,  perhaps,  that  those  of  the  laat 
^ries  are  not  copieU  from  the  former,  than 
even  the  fteshness  and  freedom  of  the  drape- 
ries with  which  they  are  now  invested— or 
4he^  ease  and  spirit  of  the  new  groups  into 
ssrhicii  they  are  oere  combined.  No  imitator 
,wbuJd  have  ventured  so  near  his  originals, 
.and  yet  come  off  so  entirely  clear  of  them : 
And  we  are  only  the  more  assured  that  the 
'bl4  a^cquaintances  we  continually  recognise  in 
these  volumes,  are  really  the  persons  they 
pretend  to  be,  and  no  false  mimics,  that  we 
xecQUact  so  perfectly  to  have  seen  them  be- 
jfore^*-or  at  least  to  nave  been  familiar  with 
iiojgae  of  their  near  relations ! 

'  We  havid  often  been  astonished  at  the 
gQantity  of  talent— of  invention,  observation, 
Jpnd  knowledge  of  character,  as  well  as  ojf 
sjpirited  and  graceful  composition,  that  may 
be  found  in  those  works  of  fiction  in  our  Ian- 
g^iage,  which  are  generally  regarded  as 
ajDong  the  lower  productions  of  our  litera- 
jitre, — upon  which  no  great  pains  is  uinler- 
.fjtopd  to  be  bestowed,  and  which  are  seldom 
temded  as  titles  to  a  permanent  reputation. 
.IfJ^ovels,  however,  are  not  fated  to  last  as 
loug  as  Epic  poemi^  they  are  at  least  a  great 
deal  more  popular  in  their  season ;  and,  ^ight 
as  dieir  structure,  and  imperfect  as  their  fin- 
ishing may  often  be  thought  in  comparison, 
ike  have  AO  hesiti^tion  in  saying,  that  the  better 
specimens  of  the  art  are  incomparably  more 
anteitaining,  and  considerably  more  instruc- 
..tive.  The  great  objection  to  them,  indeed,  is, 
thai  ihey  are  too  entertaining — and  are  so 
pleasant  in  the  reading,  as  to  be  apt  to  pio- 
diice  a  disrelish  for  other  kinds  of  reacun^, 
.which  maybe  more  necessary,  and  can  m 
ao'waybe  made  so  agreeable.  Neither  sci- 
ence, nor  authentic  history,  nor  political  nor 
professional  instruction,  can  be  Hgl>tly  con- 
W^ilV^®  feaj,  in  a  pleaiant  tale ;  and,  there- 
fore, ail  those  things  are  in  daoj^r  of  s^ppear* 
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ing  doll  and  uninteresting  to  the  yolaries  of 
these  more  seductive  studies.  Among  tke 
most  popular  of  these  popnlar  producUbna 
tl^t  have^  appeflired  in  pur  times,  we  must 
xank  the  worJks  tp  which  we  just  alluded; 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  they  aiB 
well  entitled  to  that  distinction.  They  are 
ii^deed,  in  many  respects,  very  extraorcfinary 
performances — ^thou^h  in  nothing  mone  extTa- 
ordinary  than  in  havmg  remained  so  long  un- 
claimea.  There  is  no  ns^ne,  we  think,  in  oar 
literature,  to  which  they  would  not  add  lustce 
— and  lustre,  too,  of  a  very  enviable  kind; 
for  they  not  only  show  great  talent,  but  in 
finite  good  sense  and  good  naturp,— a  monf 
vigorous  and  wide-reaching  intellect  than  ii 
often  displayjediii  novels,  and  a  more  power- 
ful fancy,  and  a  deeper  aympathy  with  va 
nous  passion,  than  is  often  combined  wilJL 
such  strength  of  understanding. 

The  author,  whoever  he  is,  has  a  trul| 
gxaphjc  and  creative  power  in  the  inventioi 
and  delineation  of  characters  —  \vhich  ^ 
eketches  with  an  ease,  and  colours  with  a 
brilliancy,  and  s<»tte])9  about  with  a  pi9> 
fusion,  which  remind^  ns  of  Shakespeara 
himself:  Yet  with  all  this  force  and  felicity 
.in  the  representation  of  Cving  aj^ents,  he  hx^ 
the  eye  of  a  poet  for  all  the  strSdng  aj^>Qet8 
external  of  nature;  and  usually  contrives, 
both  in  his  scenery  and  in  the  groups  with 
which  it  is  enlivened,  to  cornbine  the  pictur- 
esque with  the  natural,  with  a  grace  that  haa 
rarely  been  attained  by  artists  so  copious  and 
rapicL  His  narrative,  in  this  wav,  is  kept  oon- 
stantljr  full  of  life,  variety,  and  colour ;  and 
is  so  mterspersed  ^yith  glowing  descriptions^ 
and  lively  allusions,  and  flying  traits  of  sa- 
gacity and  pathosi  as  not  only  to  keep  oar 
attention  continually  awake,  Hut  to  afiord  a 
pleasing  exercise  to  most  of  our  other  facol- 
ties.  'Hie  prevailing  tone  is  very  gay  and 
pleasant:  but  the  author's  most  remarkable, 
9nd,  pernaps,  his  most  delightful  talent^  is 
that  of  representing  kindness  of  heart  in  union 
with  lightness  of  spirits  and  great  simplicity 
of  character,  and  of  bending  the  expression 
of  wann  and  generous  and  exalted  anectiona 
with  scenes  andpersons  that  are  in  themselves 
both  lowly  and  ludicrous.  *rhis  pift  he  shares 
with  his  ulustiious  countryman  Burns — as  he 
does  many  of  the  other  qualities  we  have 
mentioned  with  another  living  poet, — ^who  is 
only  inferior  perhaps  in  that  to  which  we  have 
last  alluded.  It  is  very  honourable  indeed, 
we  think,  both  to  the  author,  and  to  the  readeia 
among  whom  he  is  so  extremely  popular,  tlu^t 
the  great  interest  of  his  pieces  is  for  the  moit 
part  a  Moral  interest — ^that  the  concern  we 
take  in  his^^voarite  characters  is  less  on  ao- 
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cooDt  of  their  adventures  than  of  their  amia* 
bleness — and  that  the  great  charm  of  his  works 
is  derived  from  the  'kindness  of  heart,  the 
capacity  of  generous  emotions,  and  the  lichts 
of  native  taste  which  he  ascribes,  so  lavishly, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  such  an  air  of  truth 
and  familiarity,  even  to  the  humblest  of  these 
favourites.  With  all  his  relish  for  the  ridicu- 
lous, accordingly,  there  is  no  tone  of  misan- 
thropy, or  even  of  sarcasm,  in  his  representa- 
tions; but,  on  the  contrary,  a  ereat  indulgence 
and  relenting  even  towards  Aose  who  are  to 
be  the  objects  of  our  di»pprobation.  There 
is  no  keen  or  cold-blooded  satire — ^no  bitter- 
'  ness  of  heart,  or  fierceness  of  resentment,  in 
any  part  of  his  writings.  His  love  of  ridicule 
is  little  else  than  a  love  of  mirth;  and  savours 
throughout  of  the  joyous  temperament  in 
which  it  appears  to  luive  its  origin ;  while  the 
buoyancy  of  a  raised  and  poetical  imagination 
lifts  him  continually  above  the  region  of  mere 
jollity  and  ^ood  humour,  to  which  a  taste,  by 
no  means  nice  or  fastidious,  might  otherwise 
be  in  danger  of  sinking  him.  He  is  evidently 
a  person  of  a  very  sociable  and  liberal  spint 
— with  great  habits  of  observation — ^who  has 
ranged  pretty  extensively  through  the  varie- 
ties of  human  life  and  cl^racter,  and  mingled 
with  them  all.  not  only  with  intelligent  famili- 
arity, but  wita  a  free  and  natural  sympathy 
for  all  the  diversities  of  their  tastes,  pleasures, 
and  pursuitfV'-one  who  has  kept  his  heart  as 
well  as  his  eyes  open  to  all  that  has  ojSered 
itself  to  engage  them ;  and  learned  indulgence 
for  human  faults  and  follies,  not  only  from 
finding  kindred  faults  in  their  most  intolerant 
censors,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  virtues  by 
which  they  are  often  redeemed,  and  the  suf- 
ferings by  which  they  have  still  oftener  been 
chastised.  The  temper  of  his  writings,  in 
short,  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  those  of  our 
Laureates  and  Lakers,  who,  being  themselves 
the  most  whimsical  of  mortals,  make  it  a  con- 
science to  loathe  and  abhor  all  with  whom 
they  happen  to  disagree ;  and  labour  to  pro- 
mote mutual  animosity  and  all  manner  of 
niicharitableness  among  mankind,  by  refer- 
ring every  supposed  error  of  taste,  or  pecu- 
liarity of  opinion,  to  some  hateful  corruption 
of  the  heart  and  understanding. 

With  all  the  indulgence,  however,  which 
we  so  justly  ascribe  to  him,  we  are  far  from 
complaining  of  the  writer  before  us  for  being 
too  neutral  and  undecided  on  the  great  sub- 
jects which  are  most  apt  to  engender  exces- 
sive zeal  and  intolerance — and  we  are  almost 
as  far  from  agreeing  with  him  as  to  most  of 
those  subjects.  In  politics  it  is  sufiiciently 
manifest,  that  he  is  a  decided  Tory — and,  we 
are  afraid,  something  of  a  latitudinarian  both 
in  morals  and  religion .  He  is  very  apt  at  lea^t 
to  make  a  mock  of  all  enthusiasm  for  liberty 
or  faith — and  not  only  gives  a  decided  prefer- 
ence to  the  social  over  the  austerer  virtues — 
but  seldom  jexpresses  any  warm  or  hearty  ad- 
miration, except  for  those  graceful  and  gentle- 
maii-like  principles,  which  can  generally  be 
acted  upon  with  a  gay  countenance — and  do 
not  imply  any  great  efibrt  of  self-<lenial,  or 
any  deep  smse  of  the  ra^ts  of  others,  or  the 


helplessness  and  humility  of  our  oommoa 
nature.  Unless  we  misconstrue  very  grossly 
the  indications  in  these  volumes,  the  tauthor 
thinks  no  times  so  happy  as  those  in  which  an 
indulgent  monarch  awards  a  reasonable  por- 
tk>n  of  liberty  to  grateful  subjects,  who  do 
not  call  in  question  his  right  eitner  to  give  or 
to  withhold  it — ^in  which  a  dignified  and  de- 
cent hierarchy  receives  the  homage  of  their 
submissive  and  uiiinquiiing  flocks — and  a 
gallant  nobility  redeems  the  venial  immo- 
ralities of  their  gayer  hours,  by  brave  and 
honourable  conduct  towards  each  other,  and 
spontaneous  kindness  to  vassals,  in  whom 
they  recognise  no  independent  rignts,  and  not 
many  features  of  a  common  nature. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  however,  that,  with 
propensities  thus  decidedly  aristocratical,  the 
ingenious  author  has  succeeded  by  far  the 
best  in  the  representation  of  rustic  and  homely 
characters ;  and  not  in  the  ludictous  or  con- 
temptuous representation  of  them — but  by- 
making  them  at  once  more  natural  and  more 
interesting  than  they  had  ever  been  made 
before  in  any  work  of  fiction;  by  showing 
them,  not  as  downs  to  be  ]wi|^hed  at — or 
wretches,  to  be  pitied  and  despised — ^but  as 
human  creatures,  with  as  many  pleasures  and 
fewer  cares  than  their  superiorB — ^with  afieo* 
tions  not  only  as  strong,  but  often  as  delicate 
as  those  whose  language  is  nnoother — and 
with  a  vein  of  humour,  a  force  of  sagacity, 
and  very  frequently  an  elevation  of  fancy,  as 
high  and  as  natural  as  can  be  met  with  among 
more  cultivated  beings.  The  ereat  merit  of 
all  these  delineations,  is  their  admirable  truth 
and  fidelity— the  whole  manner  and  cast  of 
the  charaotere  beinff  accurately  moulded  on 
theb*  condition— ^nd  the  finer  attributes  that 
are  ascribed  to  them  so  blended  and  harmonis- 
ed with  the  native  rudeness  and  simplicity  of 
their  life  and  occupations,  that  they  are  made 
interesting^  and  even  noble  beings,  without  the 
least  particle  of  foppery  or  exaggeration,  and 
delight  and  amuse  us,  without  trespassing  f^ 
all  on  the  province  of  pastoral  or  romance. 

Next  to  these,  we  think,  he  has  found  his 
happiest  subjects,  or  at  least  displayed  his 
greatest  powers,  in  the  delineation  of  the  grand 
and  gloomy  aspiects  of  nature,  and  of  the  dark 
and  fierce  passions  of  the  heart.  The  natural 
gaiety  of  his  temper  does  not  indeed  allow 
Eim  to  dwell  long  on  such  themes; — ^but  the 
sketches  he  occasionally  introduces,  are  exe- 
cuted with  admirable  force  and  spirit — and 
SVe  a  strong  impression  both  of  the  vigour  of 
IS  imagination,  and  the  variety  of  his  talent. 
It  is  only  in  the  third  rank  that  we  would  place 
his  pictures  of  chivalry  and  chivalroufi  char- 
acter— ^his  traits  of  gallantry,  nobleness,  and 
honour — and  that  bewitching  combination  of 
eay  and  gentle  manners,  with  generosity,  can- 
dour, and  courage,  which  has  long  been  fa- 
miliar enough  to  readere  and  writers  of  novels, , 
but  has  never  before  been  represented  with 
such  an  air  of  truth^  and  so  much  ease  and 
happiness  of  execution. 

Among  his  faulte  and  failurefi,  we  must  give 
the  first  place  to  his  deficripfions  of  virtuous 
young  ladiefi-*«)id  hii  rdpmentatidns  of  the 
2U 
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ordinary  business  of  oourtship  and  conversa- 
tion in  polished  life.  We  admit  that  those 
things,  as  they  are  commonly  conducted  in 
real  life,  are  apt  to  be  a  little  insipid  to  a  mere 
critical  spectator ; — and  that  while  they  conse- 
quently require  more  heightening  than  strange 
adventures  or  grotesque  persons,  they  admit 
less  of  exaggeration  or  ambitious  ornament : 
— Yet  we  cannot  think  it  necessary  that  they 
shoiUd  be  altogpether  so  tame  and  mawkish  as 
we  generally  find  them  in  the  hanHs  of  this 
spirited  writer, — whose  powers  really  seem 
to  require  some  stronger  stimulus  to  bring 
them  into  action,  than  can  be  supplied  by  the 
^t  realities  of  a  peaceful  and  orainary  exist- 
ence. His  love  of  the  ludicrous,  it  must  also 
be  observed,  often  betrays  him  into  forced 
and  vulgar  exaggerations,  and  into  the  repeti- 
tion of  conmion  and  paltry  stories, — ^though  it 
is  but  fair  to  add,  that  he  does  not  detain  us 
lon^  with  them,  and  makes  amends  by  the 
copiousness  of  his  assortment  for  the  indiffer- 
ent quality  of  some  of  the  specimens.  It  is 
another  conseauence  of  this  extreme  abund- 
ance in  which  ne  revels  and  riots,  and  of  the 
fertility  of  the  imagination  from  which  it  is 
supplied,  that  he  is  at  all  times  a  little  apt  to 
overdo  even  those  things  which  he  does  best 
His  most  striking  and  highly  coloured  char- 
acters appear  rather  too  often,  and  go  on  rather 
too  long.  It  is  astonishing,  indeed,  with  what 
spirit  they  are  supported,  and  how*  fresh  and 
animated  they  are  to  the  very  last ; — ^but  still 
there  is  something  too  much  of  them — and 
they  would  be  more  waited  for  and  welcomed, 
if  they  were  not  quite  so  lavish  of  their  pres- 
ence.— ^It  was  reserved  for  Shakespeare  alone, 
to  leave  all  his  characters  as  new  and  unworn 
as  he  found  them,— «nd  to  carry  Falstaff 
through  the  business  of  three  several  plays, 
and  leave  us  as  greedy  of  his  sayings  as  at  the 
moment  of  his  first  introduction.  It  is  no 
light  praise  to  the  author  before  us,  that  he 
has  sometimes  reminded  us  of  this,  as  well 
as  other  inimitable  excellences  in  that  most 
gifted  of  all  inventors. 

To  complete  this  hasty  and  unpremeditated 
sketch  of  his  general  characteristics,  we  must 
add,  that -he  is  above  all  things  national  and 
Scottish, — and  never  seems  to  feel  the  powers 
of  a  Giant,  except  when  he  touches  his  native 
soil.  His  countrymen  alone,  therefore,  can 
have  a  full  sense  of  his  merits,  or  a  perfect 
relish  of  his  excellences; — ana  those  only, 
indeed,  of  them,  who  have  mingled,  as  he 
has  done,  pretty  freely  with  the  lower  orders, 
and  made  themselves  familiar  not  only  with 
their  language,  but  with  the  habits  and  traits 
of  character,  of  which  it  then  only  becomes 
expressive.  It  is  one  thing  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  words,  as  they  are  explained  by 
other  words  in  a  glossary,  and  another  to  know 
their  value,  as  expressive  of  certain  feelings 
^and  humours  in  the  speakers  to  whom  they 
*are  native,  and  as  signs  both  of  temper  and 
condition  among  those  who  are  familiar  with 
their  import. 

We  must  content  ourselves,  we  fear,  with 
this  hasty  and  superficial  sketch  of  the  gene- 
•^al  character  of  this  author's  p«ri6rmMoes,in 


the  place  of  a  more  detailed  exajnioatXHi  of 
those  which  he  has  given  to  the  poblic  sicob 
we  first  announcetl  him  as  the  aothnr  of 
Waverley.  The  time  for  noticing  hi»  two 
intermediate  works,  has  been  permitted  logo 
by  so  far.  that  it  would  probably  be  dillii  udi 
to  recal  tne  public  attention  to  them  iritb  any 
effect ;  and,  at  all  events,  impossible  to  affect, 
by  any  observations  of  ours,  the  judgment 
which  has  been  passed  upon  them,  with  very 
little  assistance,  we  must  say,  from  professed 
critics,  by  the  mass  of  their  intelligent  readers, 
— ^by  whom,  indeed,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
they  are,  by  this  time,  as  well  knoiii  n,  and  as 
correctly  estimated,  as  if  they  bad  been  in- 
debted to  us  for  their  first  impressions  on  the 
subject.  For  our  own  parts  we  must  confess, 
that  Waverley  still  has  to  us  all  the  fascination 
of  a  first  love !  and  that  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  the  greatness  of  the  public  transac- 
tions in  which  that  story  was  involv«fd,  as 
well  as  the  wildness  and  picturesque  graces 
of  its  Highland  scener}*  and  characters,  have 
invested  it  with  a  charm,  to  which  the  more 
familiar  attractions  of  the  other  pieces  hare 
not  quite  come  up.  In  this,  peihaps,  oar 
opinion  differs  from  that  of  better  judges; — 
but  we  cannot  help  suspecting,  that  the  latter 
publications  are  most  admired  bj  many,  at 
least  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  only 
because  the}^  are  more  easily  and  perfectly 
understood,  in  consequence  of  the  training 
which  had  been  gone  through  in  the  perusal 
of  the  former.  But,  however  that  be,  we  are 
far  enough  from  denying  that  the  two  suc- 
ceed irg  works  are  performances  of  extraordi- 
nary merit, — and  are  willing  even  to  admiL 
that  they  show  quite  as  much  power  and 
geiuus  in  the  author — thoueh,  to  our  taste  at 
least,  the  subjects  are  less  happily  selected. 

Dandie  Dinmont  is,  beyond  ail  question,  we 
think,  the  best  rustic  portrait  that  has  ever 
vet  been  exhibited  to  the  public — the  most 
honourable  to  rustics,  and  the  most  creditable 
to  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  genius  of  the  artist 
— the  truest  to  nature — the  most  interesting 
and  the  most  complete  in  all  its  lineaments. 
— Meg  Merrilees  belongs  more  to  the  depart- 
ment of  poetry.  She  is  most  akin  to  the 
witches  of  Macbeth,  with  some  traits  of  the 
ancient  Sybil  engrafted  on  the  coarser  stock 
of  a  Gipsy  of  the  last  century.  Though  not 
absolutely  in  nature,  however,  she  must  be 
allowed  to  be  a  very  imposing  and  emphatic 
personage ;  and  to  be  mingled,  both  with  the 
business  and  the  scenery  of  the  piece,  with 
the  greatest  possible  skill  and  effect. — Pley- 
dell  is  a  liarsn  caricature ;  and  Dirk  Hatteric 
a  vulgar  bandit  of  the  German  school.  The 
Jo  vers,  too,  are  rather  more  faultless  and  more 
ins'pia  than  usual, — and  all  the  genteel  per- 
sons, indeed,  not  a  little  fatiguing.  Yet  there 
are  many  passages  of  great  merit,  of  a  gentler 
and  less  obtrusive  character.  The  ^rief  of 
old  Ellengowan  for  the  loss  of  his  child,  and 
the  picture  of  his  own  dotage  and  death,  are 
very  touching  and  natural ;  while  the  many 
descriptions  of  the  coast  scenery,  and  of  tho 
various  localities  of  the  story,  are  given  with 
a  freedom,  force,  uid  effect,  that  bring  etery 
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f tjatare  before  oar  eyes,  and  impress  us  with 
an  irresistible  conviction  of  their  reality. 

The  Antiquary  is,  perhaps,  on  4he  whole, 
lew  interesting, — thou|;h  there  are  touches  in 
it  equal^  if  not  superior,  to  any  thing  that 
occurs  in  either  of  the  other  works.  Tlie 
adventure  of  the  tide  and  night  storm  under 
the  clifiis,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the 
very  best  description  we  ever  met  with,^n 
verse  or  in  prose,  in  ancient  or  in  modem 
writing.  Ola  Edie  is  of  the  family  of  Meg 
Merrilees, — a  younger  brother,  we  confess, 
with  less  terror  and  enef;g^,  and  more  taste 
and  gaiety,  but  equally  a  (joetical  embellish- 
ment of  a  familiar  character ;  and  yet  resting 
enough  on  the  great  points  of  nature,  to  be 
blended  without  extravagance  in  the  trans- 
actions of  beings  so  perfectly  natural  and 
thoroughly  alive  that  no  suspicion  can  be  en- 
tertained of  their  reality.  The  Antiquary  him- 
self is  the  great  blemish  of  the  work, — at 
least  in  so  far  as  he  is  an  Antiquary  ] — thou&rh 
we  must  say  for  him,  that,  unlike  most  od(li- 
ties,  he  wearies  us  most  at  first;  and  is  so 
managed,  as  to  turn  out  both  more  interesting 
and  more  amusing  than  we  had  any  reason 
to  expect.  The  low  characters  in  this  book 
are  not  always  worth  drawing ;  but  they  are 
exquisitely  finished;  and  prove  the  extent  and 
accuracy  of  the  authoHs  acquaintance  with 
human  life  and  human  nature. — ^The  family 
of  the  fisherman  is  an  exquisite  group  through- 
out ;  and,  at  the  scene  of  the  funeral,  in  the 
highest  decree  striking  and  pathetic.  Dous- 
terswivel  is  as  wearisome  as  the  genuine 
Spurxheim  himself:  And  the  tragic  story  of 
the  Lord  is,  on  the  ^hole,  a  miscarriage; 
though  interspersed  with  passages  of  great 
force  and  energy.  The  denouement  which  con- 
nects it  with  the  active  hero  of  the  piece,  is  al- 
together forced  and  unnatural.— We  come  now, 
at  once,  to  the  work  immediately  before  us. 

The  Tales  of  My  Landlord,  though  they  fill 
four  volumes,  are,  as  yet,  but  two  in  number ; 
the  one  being  three  times  as  long,  and  ten 
times  as  interesting  as  the  other.  The  intro- 
duction, from  which  the  general  title  is  de- 
rived, is  as  foolish  and  cTnmsy  as  may  be ; 
and  is  another  instance  of  that  occasional  im- 
becility, or  self-willed  caprice,  which  every 
now  and  then  leads  this  author,  before  he 
p^ets  afioat  on  the  full  stream  of  his  narration, 
mto  absurdities  which  excite  (he  astonish- 
ment of  the  least  gifted  of  his  readers.  This 
Whole  prologue  of  My  Landlord,  which  is 
vulgar  m  the  conception,  trite  and  lame  in  the 
execution,  and  utterly  out  of  harmony  with 
the  stories  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  diould  be 
entirely  retrenched  in  the  future  editions ; 
and  the  two  novels,  which  have  as  little  con- 
nection w*ith  each  other  as  with  this  ill-fancied 
prelude,  given  separately  to  the  world,  each 
under  its  own  denomination. 

The  first,  which  is  comprised  in  one  volume, 
is  called  '<The  Black  Dwarf"— and  is,  in 
every  respect,  the  least  considerable  of  the 
family — ^though  very  plainly  of  the  legitimate 
race--and  ixMsessing  merits,  which,  in  any 
other  eompany,  would  have  entitled  it  to  no 
■ki^t  disunetfpn.    The  Dwarf  himself  is  a 


I  little  too  mueh  like  the  hero  of  a  fairy  tele, 
and  the  structure  and  contrivance  of  the  story, 
in  genera],  would  bear  no  small  affinity  to 
that  meritorious  and  edifying  class  of  com|}o- 
sitions,  was  it  not  for  the  nature  of  the  details, 
and  the  quality  of  the  other  persons  to  whom 
they  relate — who  are  as  real,  intelligible,  and 
tangible  beings  as  those  with  whom  we  are 
made  familiar  in  the  course  of  the  author's 
.former  productions.  Indeed  they  are  very 
apparently  the  same  sort  of  people,  and  come 
here  before  us  again  with  all  the  reconmienda- 
tions  of  old  acquaintance.  The  outline  of  the 
story  is  soon  told.  The  scene  is  laid  among  the 
Elliots  and  Johnstons  of  the  Scottish  border, 
and  in  the  latter  nart  of  Queen  Anne's  reign; 
when  the  union  tnen  newly  effected  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  had  revived  the  old  feel- 
ings of  rivalry,  and  held  out,  in  the  general 
discontent,  freui  encouragement  to  the  parti- 
zans  of  the  banished  famuy.  In  this  turbulent 
period,  two  brave,  but  very  peaceful  and  loyal 
persons,  are  represented  as  plodding  their  way 
nomewards  from  deer-stalking,  in  the  gloom 
of  an  autumn  evening,  when  they  are  encoun- 
tered, on  a  lonely  moor,  by  a  strange  mis- 
shapen Dwarf,  who  rejects  their  ptoffered 
courtesy,  in  a  tone  of  insane  misanthropy,  and 
leaves  fiobbie  Elliot,  who  is  the  saccessor  of 
Dandie  Dinmont  in  this  tale,  perfectly  per* 
Buaded  that  he  is  not  of  mortal  lineage,  but  a 
goblin  of  no  amiable  dispositions.  He,  and 
his  friend  Mr.  Eamscliff,  who  is  a  gentleman 
of  less  credulity,  revisit  him  a^in,  however, 
in  daylight ;  when  they  find  mm  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  small  cotta^  in  that  dreary 
spot.  With  some  casual  assistance  the  fabric 
is  completed;  and  the  Solitary,  who  still 
maintains  the  same  repulsive  demeanour, 
fairly  settled  in  it.  Though  he  shuns  all  so- 
ciety and  conversation,  he  oocasiOnaily  ad- 
ministers to  the  diseases  of  men  and  cattle ; 
and  acquires  a  certaui  awful  reputation  in  the 
country,  half  between  that  of  a  wi2ard  and  a 
heaven-taught  cow-doctor.  In  the  mean  time 
poor  Hobble's  house  is  burned,  and  his  cattle 
and  his  bride  carried  off  by  the  band  of  one 
of  the  last  Border  foragers,  instigated  chiefly 
by  Mr.  Vere,  the  profligate  Laird  of  EUiesIaw, 
who  wishes  to  raise  a  party  in  favour  of  the 
Jacobites ;  and  between  whose  daughter  and 
young  Eamscliff  there  is  an  attachment,  whieh 
her  father  disapproves.  The  mysterious  Dwarf 
ffives  Hobbie  an  oracular  hint  to  seek  lor  his 
lost  bride  in  the  fortress  of  this  plunderer, 
which  he  and  his  friends,  under  the  command 
of  young  Eamscliff,  speedily  invest;  and 
when  they  are  ready  to  smoke  him  out  of 
his  inexpugnable  tower,  he  capitulates,  and 
leads  forth,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  the  be- 
siegers, not  Grace  Armstrong,  but  Miss  Vere^ 
who,  by  some  unintelligible  refinement  of 
iniquity,  had  been  sequestered  by  her  worthy 
father  in  that  appropriate  custody.  The  Dwarf, 
who,  with  all  his  misanthropy,  is  the  most 
benevolent  of  human  beings,  gives  Hobbie  a 
fur  bag  full  of  gold,  and  contrives  to  have  his 
bride  restored  to  him.  He  is  likewise  con- 
suited  in  secret  by  Miss  Vere,  who  is  sadly 
distressetl,  like  all  other  fictitious  tfems^ls*  bv 
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faer  father's  threats  to  Bolemnise  a  forced 
milTTiage  between  her  and  a  detestable  ba- 
ronet.— and  promiseH  to  appear  and  dehver 
h^,  howeTer  imminent  the  hazard  my  ap- 
p^.  Accordingly^  Avhen  they  are  all  rang»l 
for  the  sacrifice  before  the  altar  in  the  castle 
diapel,  his  portentous  fi^re  pops  out  from 
behmd  a  monument, — when  he  is  instantly 
recognised  by  the  guilty  Ellieslaw,  for  a  cer- 
tain Sir  Edward  Mauley,  who  was  the  cousin 
and  destined  husband  of  the  lady  he  had  af- 
terwards married,  and  who  had  been  plunged 
into  temporary  insanity  by  the  shock  of  that 
&ir  one's  inconstancy]  on  his  recovery  from 
which  he  had  allowed  Mr.  Vere  to  retain  the 
greatest  part  of  the  property  to  which  he  suc- 
ceeded by  her  death ;  and  had  been  supposed 
to  be  sequestered  in  some  conyent  abroad, 
when  he  thus  appears  to  protect  the  daughter 
of  his  early  love.  The  desperate  Ellieslaw  at 
first  thinks  of  having  recourse  to  force,  and 
calls  in  an  armed  l»nd  which  he  had  that 
day  assembled,  in  order  to  favonr  a  rising  of 
thiB  Catholics — ^when  he  is  suddenly  surround- 
ed by  Hobbie  Elliot  and  Eamsclifif,  at  the 
head  of  a  more  loyal'  party,  who  have  just 
overpowered  the  insaigents.  and  taken  pos- 
session of  the  castle.  Ellie'slaw  and  the  Ba- 
'  ronet  of  course  take  horse  and  shipping  forth 
-  of  the  realm ;  while  his  fair  daughter  is  given 
••away  to  Eamscliff  by  the  benevolent  Dwarf: 
who  immediately  afterwards  disappears,  ana 
seeks  a  more  profound  retreat,  beyond  the 
reach  of  their  gratitude  and  gaiety. 

The  other  and  more  considerable  story, 
which  fills  the  threiB  remaining  volumes  or 
this  publication,  is  entitled,  though  with  no 

Seat  regard  even  to  its  fictitious  origin, '-  Old 
ortality ;" — ^for,  at  most,  it  should  only  have 
been  called  the  tale  or  storv  of  Old  Mortality 
*— bein^  supposed  to  be  collected  from  the  in- 
formation of  a  singular  person  who  is  said  at 
one  time  to  have  been  known  by  that  strange 
appellation.  The  redaeteur  of  his  interesting 
tradittotts  is  here  supposed  to  be  a  viUsige 
schoolmaster^  and  tnough  his  introduction 
brings  us  agam  in  contact  with  My  Landlord 
and  nis  paJriiA  clerk,  we  could  have  almost 
foigiven  that  unludcy  fiction,  if  it  had  often 
presented  us  in  company  with  sketches,  as 
graeefttl  as  we  find  in  the  following  passage, 
of  the  haunts  and  habits  of  this  singular  per- 
sonage. After  mentioning  that  there  was,  on 
the  steep  and  heathy  banks  of  a  lonely  rivulet, 
a  deserted  burying  ground  to  which  he  usea 
frequently  to  turn  his  walks  in  the  evening, 
the  gentle  pedagogue  proceeds — 

,  *'  One  Birmmer  evening  as,  in  a  stroll  such  as  I 
have  described,  I  approached  this  deserted  mansion 
of  tlie  dead,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  hear 
sounds  disMnct  from  those  which  usoaliy  soothe  lis 
•olitode,  the  gentle  ehidinc,  namely,  of  the  brook, 
and  the  sighing  of  the  wind  in  the  boughs  of  three 
gigantic  ash  trdes,  which  mark  the  cemetery.  The 
tlink  of  a  hammer  was,  upon  this  occasion,  dis- 
tinctlv  heard ;  and  I  entertained  some  alarm  rhar  a 
inarcli-dike,  long  meditated  by  the  two  proprietors 
whose  estates  were  dirided  by  my  favourite  brook, 
was  about  to  be  drawn  up  the  /len,  in  order  to  sub- 
stitute its  rectilinear  deformiiy/  >r  the  graceful  wind- 
ing of  the  natural  boundary.  As  I  approached  I 
was  agreeably  undeedved.  A    oW  roan  was  seated 


upon  the  monument  of  the  sTaughiered  Praabyie. 
rians;  and  busily  employed  in  deepening,  with  hm 
chisel,  ihealeitersof  the  inscripiion,  whicnannounc 
ing,  in  scriptural  language,  the  promiHed  blessinjes 
of  fuiuritv  to  be  the  lot  of  the  slain,  anathematised 
the  murderers  with  corresponding  violence.  A  bhie 
bonnet  of  unusual  dimensions  covered  the  srey  hairs 
of  the  pious  workman.  His  dress  w*aB  a  large  old- 
fashioned  coat,  of'the  coarse  cloth  called  kmidiu' 
gretfi  usually  worn  by  the  elder  peasants,  witk 
waistcoat  and  breeches  of  the  same ;  and  the  wbol« 
suit,  though  still  in  decent  repsir,  had  obviou»I> 
seen  a  train  of  long  service.  Strong  clouted  shoe* 
studdrd  with  hob-nails,  and  gramoehet  or  legging 
made  of  thick  black  cloth,  completed  bis  equip, 
ment.  Beside  him,  fed  among  the  graves,  a  pony, 
the  companion  of  hiajoumey,  i^  hose  extreme  w  hiie- 
ness,  as  well  ss  its  projeecting  bones  and  holk>w 
eyes,  indicated  its  antiquity.  It  was  harnea^d  in 
the  most  simple  manner,  wiih  a  pnir  of  branks,  and 
hair  tether,  or  halter,  and  a  gunkt  or  cushion  of 
straw,  instead  of  bridle  and  saddle.  A  canvass 
pouch  hung  round  the  neck  of  the  animal,  for  the  par- 
pose,  probably,  of  containing  the  rider's  tool*,  and 
any  ihiiie  else  he  might  have  occasion  to  carry  with 
him.  Alihough  I  had  never  seen  the  old  man  be- 
fore, yet,  from  the  singularity  of  his  employment, 
and  the  style  of  his  equipage,  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
recognising  a  religious  itinerant  whom  I  had  t>r(eB 
heaid  talked  of,  and  who  was  known  in  various 
parts  of  Scotland  by  the  name  of  Old  Mortality. 

"  Where  this  man  was  bom,  or  what  was  his 
real  name.  I  have  never  been  able  to  learn,  nor  are 
(he  motives  which  made  him  desert  his  home,  and 
adopt  the  erratic  mode  of  Hfe  whkh  he  pmsued, 
known  to  me  except  very  generally.  He  is  said  to 
have  held,  at  one  period  ot  his  life,  a  smalt  moor- 
land farm  ;  hut,  whether  from  pecuniary  loesses,  or 
domestic  misfortune,  he  had  long  renounced  that 
and  every  other  gainful  calling.  In  the  language 
of  Scripture,  he  left  his  house,  his  home,  and  his 
kindred,  and  wandered  about  until  the  day  of  his 
dearh*-a  period,  h  is  said,  of  nearly  thirty  yeara. 

"During  this- long  pilgrimage,  the  pious  enthusi- 
ast regulated  his  circuit  so  as  annuany  to  visit  the 
graves  of  the  unfortunate  Coveranters,  who  suffered 
hy  the  sword,  or  by  the  executioner,  daring  the 
reigns  of  the  two  last  monarcbs  of  the  Stuan  line. 
These  tombs  are  often  apart  from  all  human  habit- 
ation, in  the  remote  moors  and  wilds  to  which  ths 
wanderers  had  fled  for  concealment.  But  whereve. 
they  existed.  Old  Mortality  wos  sure  to  visit  them, 
when  his  annual  round  brought  them  wiihin  his 
reach.  In  the  most  lonely  recesses  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  moorfowl  shooter  has  been  ofien  sur- 
prised to  find  him  busied  in  cleaning  the  moss  from 
the  grey  stones,  renewing  with  his  chisel  the  batf> 
defaced  inseript ions,  and  repairing  the  emblems  o£ 
death  with  which  these  simple  monuments  are 
usually  adorned. 

"  As  the  wanderer  was  usually  to  be  seen  ber 
on  this  pious  task  within  the  precincts  of  som 
country  churchy nrd,  or  reclined  on  the  solitar 
tombstone  among  the  heath,  disturbing  the  plove 
and  the  blackcock  with  the  clink  of  his  chisel  ant. 
mallet,  with  his  old  white  pony  grazing  by  his  Fide, 
he  acquired,  from  his  converse  among  the  dead,  the 
popular  appellation  of  Old  Mortsliiv.'* 

VoLii.pp  r— 18. 

The  scene  of  the  story  thus  strikingly  intro- 
duced  is  laid — in  Scotland  of  course — ^in  those 
disastrous  times  which  immediately  preceded 
the  Revolution  of  1688 ;  and  exhibits  a  lively 
picture,  both  of  the  general  state  of  manners 
at  that  period,  and  of  the  conduct  and  temper 
and  principles  of  the  two  great  parties  in  poli* 
tics  and  religion  that  were  then  en^ged  in 
Qne(]ual  and  rancorous  hostility.  There  are 
no  times  certainly^  within  the  reach  of  authen* 
tic  history,  on  which  it  is  more  painful  to  look 
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back--^ which  show  a  goverument  more  hase 
and  tyrannical,  or  a  people  more  helpless  and 
miserable:  Ami  though  all  pictures  of  the 
greater  passions  are  mil  of  interest,  and  a 
lively  representation  of  strong  and  enthusiastic 
emotions  never  fails  to  be  deeply  attractive, 
the  piece  would  have  been  too  mil  of  distress 
and  aumiliation,  if  it  had  been  chiefly  engaged 
with  the  course  of  public  events,  or  the  record 
of  Dublic  feelings.  So  sad  a  subject  would 
not  oave  suited  many  readers — and  the  author, 
we  suspect,  less  than  any  of  them.  Accord- 
ingly, in  this,  as  in  his  other  works,  ^  ^s 
made  use  of  the  historical  events  which  came 
in  his  way,  rather  to  develope  the  characters, 
and  bring  out  the  peculiarities  of  the  individu- 
als whose  adventures  he  relates,  than  for  any 
purpose  of  political  information ;  and  makes 
us  present  to  the  times  in  which  he  has  placed 
them,  less  by  his  direct  notices  of  the  grea^ 
transactions  by  which  they  were  distinguiSied, 
than  by  his  casual  intimations  of  their  efiects 
on  private  persons,  and  by  the  very  contrast 
which  their  temper  and  occupations  often  ap- 
pear to  furnish  to  the  colour  of  the  national 
story.  Nothing,  indeed,  in  this  respect  is  more 
delusive,  or  at  least  more  woefuUy  imperfect, 
than  the  su^estions  of  authentic  history,  as 
^  it  is  ffeneraUy^-or  rather  universally  written 
— and  nothing  more  exaggerated  than  the  im- 
pressions it  conveys  of  the  actual  state  and 
condition  of  those  who  live  in  its  most  agitated 
periods.  The  great  public  events  of  which 
alone  it  takes  cognisance,  have  but  little  direct 
influence  upon  the  body  of  the  people ;  and 
do  not  in  general,  form  the  principal  ousiness, 
or  happiness  or  misery  even  of  those  who  alU 
in  some  measure  concerned  in  them.  Even 
in  the  worst  and  most  disastrous  times — in 
perio<ls  of  civil  war  and  revolution,  an  J  public 
discord  and  oppression,  a  great  part  of  the 
time  of  a  great  part  of  the  people  is  still  spent 
in  making  love  and  money — m  social  amuse- 
ment or  professional  industry — in  schemes  for 
worldly  advancement  or  personal  dislinction, 
just  as  in  periods  of  general  peace  and  pros- 
perity. Men  court  and  marry  very  nearly  as 
much  in  the  one  season  as  in  the  other ;  and 
are  as  merry  at  weddings  and  christenings--- 
a»  gallant  at  balls  and  races — as  buf^y  in  their 
studies  and  counting  houses— eat  as  heartily, 
in  short,  and  sleep  as  sound — ^prattle  with 
their  children  as  pleasantly — and  thin  their 
plantations  and  scold  their  servants  as  zeal- 
ously, as  if  their  contemporaries  wepe  not  fur- 
nishing materials  thus  abundantly  for  the 
Tragic  muse  of  history.  The  quiet  under- 
current of  life,  in  short,  keeps  its  deep  and 
steady  course  in  its  eternal  channels,  unaf- 
fectea,  or  but  slightly  disturbed,  by  the  storms 
that  agitate  its  surface ;  aild  while  long  tracts 
of  lime,  in  the  history  of  every  country,  seem, 
to  the  aistant  student  of  its  annals,  to  be  dark- 
ened over  with  one  thick  and  oppressive  cloud 
of  unbroken  misery,  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  have  lived  through  the  whole  acts  of  the 
tragedy  will  be  found  to  have  enjoyed  a  fair 
average  share  of  felicity,  and  to  have  been 
much  less  impressed  by  the  shocking  events 
<tf  their  day  than  those  who  know  nothing 


else  of  it  than  that  such  events  took  place  19 
its  course.  Few  men,  in  short,  are  historicaJ 
characters — and  scarcely  any  man  is  alwayS| 
or  most  usually,  performing  a  public  part. 
The  actual  happiness  of  every  life  depends 
far  more  on  things  that  regard  it  exclusively, 
than  on  those  political  occurrences  which  are 
the  common  concern  of  society ;  and  though 
nothing  lends  such  an  air,  both  of  reality  and 
importance,  to  a  fictitious  narrative,  as  to  con- 
nect its  persons  with  events  in  real  history, 
still  it  is  the  imaginary  individual  himself  that 
excites  our  chief  interest  throughout,  and  we 
care  for  the  national  affairs  only  in  so  far  as 
they  affect  him.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  this 
is  the  true  end  and  the  best  use  of  history^ 
for  as  all  public  events  are  important  only  as 
they  ultimately  concern  individuals,  if  the  in- 
dividual selected  belong  to  a  large  and  com- 
prehensive class,  and  the  events,  and  their 
natural  operation  on  him,  be  justly  represent- 
ed, we  snail  be  enabled,  in  following  out  his 
adventures,  to  form  no  bad  estimate  of  their 
true  character  and  value  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
community. 

The  autnor  before  us  has  done  all  this^  we 
think ;  and  with  admirable  talent  and  effect : 
and  if  he  has  not  been  (^uite  impartial  in  the 
management  of  his  historical  persons,  has  con- 
trived, at  any  rate,  to  make  them  contribute 
largely  to  the  interest  of  his  acknowledged 
inventiops.    His  view  of  the  effects  of  great 

Eolitical  contentions  on  private  happiness,  is 
owever,  we  have  no  doubt,  substantially 
true  'j  and  that  chiefly  because  it  is  not  exag- 
gerated— ^because  he  does  not  confine  himself 
to  show  how  gentle  natures  may  be  roused 
into  heroism,  or  rougher  tempers  exasperated 
into  rancour,  by  public  oppression, — ^but  turns 
still  more  willingly  to  show  with  what  ludi- 
crous absurdity  genuine  enthusiasm  may  be 
debased,  how  little  the  gaiety  of  the  lifiht- 
hearted  and  thoughtless  may  be  impaired  by 
the  spectacle  of  public  calamity,  ana  how,  in 
the  midst  of  national  distraction^  selfishness 
will  pursue  its  little  game  of  quiet  and  can- 
ning speculation — and  gentler  affections  find 
time  to  multiply  and  to  meet ! 

It  is  this,  we  think,  that  constitutes  the  great 
and  peculiar  merit  of  the  work  before  us.  It 
contains  an  admirable  picture  of  manners  and 
of  characters;  and  exnibits^  we  think,  with 
great  truth  and  discrimination,  the  extent  and 
the  variety  of  the  shades  wmch  the  stormy 
aspect  of  the  political  horizon  would  be  likely 
to  throw  on  such  objects.  And  yet,  thougn 
exhibiting  beyond  all  doubt  the  greatest  pos- 
sible talent  and  originality,  we  cannot  help 
fancying  that  we  can  trace  the  rudiments  of 
almost  iul  its  characters  in  the  very  first  of  the 
author's  publications. — Morton  is  out  another 
edition  of  Waverley;~taking  a  bloody  part  in 
political  contention,  without  caring  much  about 
the  cause,  and  interchanjB^ing  high  offices  of 
generosity  with  his  political  opponents.— 
Claverhouse  has  many  of  the  features  of  the 
gallant  Fergus.— Cuddie  Headri^  of  whoa» 
merits,  by  the  way,  we  have  given  no  £ur 
specimen  in  our  extracts,  is  a  Dandie  Binmonk 
of  a  consideiably  lower  species ;— and  eveA 
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the  Covenanters  and  their  leaders  were  sha- 
dowed out,  though  afar  off,  in  the  gifted  Gil- 
fillan,  and  mine  host  of  the  Candlestick.  It  is 
in  the  pictare  of  these  hapless  enthusiasts, 
undoubtedly,  that  the  great  merit  and  the 
great  interest  of  the  work  consists.  That  in- 
terest, indeed,  is  so  great,  that  we  perceive  it 
hsL8  even  given  rise  to  a  sort  of.  controversy 
among  the  admirers  and  contemners  of  those 
ancient  worthies.  It  is  a  singular  honour,  no 
doubt,  to  a  work  of  fiction  and  amusement,  to 
be  thus  made  the  theme  of  serious  attack  and 
defence  upon  points  of  historical  and  theologi- 
cal discussion ;  and  to  have  grave  dissertations 
written  by  learned  contemporaries  upon  the 
accuracy  of  its  representations  of  public  events 
and  characters,  or  the  moral  effects  of  the  style 
of  ridicule  in  which  it  indulges.  It  is  difficult 
for  us,  we  confess,  to  view  the  matter  in  so 
serious  a  light :  nor  do  we  feel  much  disposed, 
even  if  we  naa  leisure  for  the  task,  to  venture 
ourselves  into  the  array  of  the  disputants. 
One  word  or  two,  however,  we  shall  say,  be- 
fore concluding,  upon  the  two  great  points 
of  difference.  First,  as  to  the  author's  pro- 
fanity, in  making  scriptural  expressions  ridicu- 
lous by  the  misuse  of  them  he  has  ascribed  to 
the  fanatics ;  and,  secondlj^^  as  to  the  fairness 
of  his  general  representation  of  the  conduct 
and  character  of  tae  insurgent  party  and  their 
opponents. 

As  to  the  first,  we  do  not  know  very  well 
what  to  say.  Undoubtedly,  all  li^ht  or  jocu- 
lar use  of  Scripture  phraseology  is  in  some 
measure  indecent  and  profane :  Yet  we  do  not 
know  in  what  other  way  those  hypocritical 
pretences  to  extraordinary  sanctity  which 
generally  disguise  themselves  in  such  a  garb, 
can  be  so  effectually  exposed.  And  even  where 
the  ludicrous  misapplication  of  holy  writ  arises 
from  mere  ignorance,  or  the  foolish  mimicry 
of  more  learned  discoursers,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  smiling  at  the  folly  when  it  actually 
occurs,  it  is  difficult  for  witty  and  humorous 
writers,  in  whose  way  it  lies,  to  resist  fabri- 
cating it  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  smiles. 
In  so  far  as  practice  can  afford  any  justification 
of  such  a  proceeding,  we  conceive  that  its 
uistification  would  be  easy.  In  all  our  jest- 
books,  and  plays  and  works  of  humour  for  two 
centuries  back,  the  characters  of  Quakers  and 
Puritans  and  Methodists,  have  been  constantly 
introduced  as  fit  objects  of  ridicule,  on  this 
yenr  account.  The  Reverend  Jonathan  Swift 
is  rail  of  jokes  of  this  description ;  and  the 
pious  and  correct  Addison  himself  is  not  a  little 
fond  of  a  sly  and  witty  application  of  a  text 
from  the  sacred  writings.  When  an  author, 
therefore,  whose  aim  was  amusement,  had  to 
do  with  a  set  of  people,  all  of  whom  dealt  in 
familiar  applications  of  Bible  phrases  and  Old 
Testament  adventures,  and  who.  undoubtedly, 
very  often  made  absurd  and  ridiculous  ajmfi- 
cations  of  them,  it  would  be  rather  hard,  we 
think,  to  interdict  him  entirely  from  the  repre- 
sentation of  these  absurdities;  or  to  put  in 
force,  for  him  alone,  those  statutes  against 
profaneness  which  so  many  other  people  have 
been  allowed  to  transgress,  in  their  houre  of 
gaiety,  without  censure  or  punishment. 


On  the  other  point,  also,  Mre  ratfier  !en  to 
the  side  of  the  author.  He  is  a  Tory,  we 
think,  pretty  plainly  in  principle,  and  acarcely 
disguises  hjs  preference  for  a  Cavalier  ©vera 
Puritan:  But,  with  these  propensities,  we 
think  he  has  dealt  pretty  fairly  with  bot?i 
sides— especially  when  it  is  considered  that, 
though  he  lays  his  scene  in  a  known  crisis  of 
his  national  history,  his  work  is  professedly  a 
work  of  fiction,  and  cannot  weA  be  accnspd 
of  misleading  any  one  as  to  matters  of  fact. 
He  might  have  made  Claverhouse  Tictorions 
at  Drumclo^,  if  he  had  thought  fit — and  no- 
bo<]y  could  have  found  /ault  with  him.  The 
insurgent  Presbyterians  of  1666  and  the  sob- 
sequent'years,  were,  beyond  all  question, a 
pious,  brave,  and  conscientious  race  of  men — 
to  whom,  and  to  A^hose  efforts  and  sufferinpi, 
their  descendants  are  deeply  indebted  for  me 
liberty  both  civil  and  reli&^ious  which  they 
still  enjoy,  as  well  as  for  the  spirit  of  resist- 
ance to  tyranny,  which,  we  trust,  they  have 
inherited  along  with  it.  Considered  generally 
as  a  party,  it  is  impossible  that  they  sboukl 
ever  be  remembered,  at  least  m  Scotland,  but 
wijh  gratitude  and  veneration — ^that  their  suf- 
ferings should  ever  be  mentioned  but  iiiih 
deep  resentment  and  horror— or  their  heroism, 
both  active  and  passive,  but  with  pride  and 
exultation.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  ixnpoe- 
sible  to  deny,  that  there  were  among  them 
many  absurd  and  ridiculous  persons — and 
some  of  a  savage  and  ferocious  character— 
old  women,  in  short,  like  Mause  Headrigg — 

Sreachers  like  Kettledrununle— or  despera- 
oes  like  Balfour  or  Buriey.  That  a  Tory 
novelist  should  bring  such  charectere  promi- 
nently forward,  in  a  tale  of  the  times,  appears 
to  us  not  only  to  be  quite  natural,  but  really 
to  be  less  blameable  than  almost  any  other 
way  in  which  party  feelings  could  be  shown. 
But,  even  he,  has  not  represented  the  bulk  of 
the  Ffarty  as  falling  under  this  description,  or 
as  fairly  represented  by  such  personages.  He 
has  made  his  hero — who,  of  course,  possesses 
all  possible  virtues— of  that  persuasion ;  and 
has  allowed  them,  in  general,  the  courage  of 
martyra,  the  self-denial  of  hermits,  and  the 
Zealand  sincerity  of  apostles.  His  representa- 
tion is  almost  avowedly  that  of  one  t«  ho  is 
not  of  their  communion ;  and  yet  we  think  it 
impossible  to  peruse  it,  without  feeling  the 
greatest  respect  and  pity  for  those  to  \f&m  it 
IS  applied.  A  zealous  Presbyterian  might, 
no  doubt,  have  said  more  in  their  favour,  with- 
out violating,  or  even  conceal in|r  the  truth; — 
but,  while  zealous  Presbyterians  will  not 
write  entertaining  novels  themselves,  they 
cannot  expect  to  be  treated  in  them  with  ex- 
actly the  same  favour  as  if  that  had  been  the 
character  of  their  authore. 

With  regard  to  the  author's  picture  of  their 
opponents,  we  must  say  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Gaverhouse  himself,  whom  he  has 
invested  gratuitously  with  many  graces  and 
liberalities  to  which  we  are  persuaded  he  Has 
no  title,  and  for  wbom^  indeed,  he  lias  a  fool- 
ish fondness,  with  which  it  would  be  absurd 
to  deal  seriously — he  has  shown  no  signs  of  a 
partiality  that  can  be  blamedj  nor  exhibited 
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tnayiy  tmits  in  them  with  which  their  enemies 
have  reason  to  quarrel.  If  any  person  can 
reatl  his  strong  and  lively  pictures  of  military 
inf«olence  and  oppression,  without  feeling  his 
blood  boil  within  him,  we  must  conclude  the 
fault  to  be  in  his  own  apathy,  and  not  in  any 
floftenings  of  the  partial  author; — ^nor  do  we 
knoiv  any  Whig  writer  who  has  exhibited  the 
baseness  and  cruelty  of  that  wretched  gov- 
ernment, in  more  naked  and  revolting  de- 
fonnit^r,  than  in  his  scene  of  the  torture  at 
the  Privy  Council.  The  military  executions 
«f  Claverhonse  himself  are  admitted -without 


palliation :  and  the  bloodthirstiness  of  Bal^^lJ, 
and  the  brutality  of  Lauderdale,  are  repre- 
sented in  their  true  colours.  In  short,  if  this 
author  has  been  somewhat  severe  upon,  the 
Ckivenanters,  neither  has  he  spared  their  op- 
pressors ;  and  the  truth  probably  is,  that  never 
dreaming  of  being  made  responsible  for  his- 
torical accumcy  or  fairness  m  a  composition 
of  this  description,  he  has  exaegerated  a  little 
on  both  sides,  for  tne  sake  of  e^ct — and  been 
carried,  by  the  bent  of  his  humour,  most  fre- 
Quently  to  exaggerate  on  that  whicli  afforded 
tne  greatest  scope  for  ridicule. 


{Stbvnav^,  1816.) 

Rob  Roy.    By  the  author  of  Waverley,  Guy  Mannering,  and  The  Antiquary.  12mo.  3  vols. 

pp.930.     Edinbuigh:  1818. 


This  is  not  so  good,  perhaps,  as  some  others 
of  the  family  ] — ^but  it  is  better  than  any  thing 
else ;  and  lias  a  charm  and  a  spirit  aoout  it 
that  dmws  us  irr^istibly  away  from  our  graver 
works  of  politics  and  science,  to  expatiate 
upon  that  which  every  body  understands  and 
agrees  in  J  and  after  setting  us  diligently  to 
read  over  again  what  we  had  scarce  finished 
reading,  leaves  us  no  choice  but  to  tell  our 
readers  what  they  all  know  already,  and  to 
perstiade  them  of  that  of  which  they  are  most 
intimately  convinced. 

Such,  we  are  perfectly  aware,  is  the  task 
which  we  must  seem  to  perform  to  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  maytake  the  trouble  of  ac- 
companying us  through  this  article.  But  there 
may  still  be  some  of  our  readers  to  whom  the 
work  of  which  we  treat  is  unknown; — and 
we  know  there  are  many  who  are  far  from 
being  duly  sensible  of  its  merits.  The  public, 
indeetl,  is'  apt  now  and  then  to  behave  rather 
unhandsomely  to  its  greatest  benefactors;  and 
to  deserve  the  malison  which  Milton  has  so 
empfaatioaDy  bestowed  on  those  impious  per- 
sons, who, 

—  ••  wiih  eenseless  ba»r  inpratiiiide, 
Cram,  and  blaspheme  .their  feeder." 

— ^nothing,  we  fear,  being  more  common,  than 
to  see  the  bounty  of  its  too  lavish  providers 
repaid  by  increased  captiousness  at  the  quality 
of  the  banquet,  and  coinplaints  of  imsginary 
fallings  oflT— which  should  be  imputed  entirely 
to  the  distempered  state  of  their  own  pam- 
pered appetites.  We  suspect,  indeed,  that  we 
were  ourselves  under  the  inflaence  of  this 
ilktndable  feelin  i  when  he  wrote  the  £rst 
line  of  this  paper :  For,  except  that  the  sub- 
ject seems  to  us  somewhat  less  happily 
chosen,  and  the  variety  of  characters  rather 
kss  than  in  some  of  the  author's  former  pub- 
lications, we  do  not  know  what  right  we  had 
to  say  that  it  was  in  any  respect  inferior  to 
them.  Sore  we  are,  at  all  events,  that  it  has 
the  same  brilliancy  and  truth  of  colouring — 
the  same  gaiety  of  tone,  rising  every  now 
and  thmi  into  feelings  both  kindly  and  exalt* 


ed — ^the  same  dramatic  vivacity — the  same 
deep  and  large  insight  into  human  nature — 
and  the  same  charming  facility  which  distin- 
guish all  the  other  works  of  this  great  master; 
and  make  the  time  in  which  he  flourished  an 
era  never  to  be  forgotten  in  the  literary  history 
of  our  country. 

One  novelty  in  the  present  work  is,  that  it 
is  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  continued  and 
unbroken  narrative,  by  one  of  the  persons 
principally  concerned  in  the  story — and  who 
IS  represented  in  his  declining  age,  as  detail- 
ing to  an  intimate  friend  the  most  interesting 
particulara  of  his  early  life,  and  all  the  recol- 
lections with  which  they  were  associated. 
We  prefer,  upon  the  whole,  the  communica- 
tions of  an  avowed  author;  who,  of  course, 
has  no  character  to  sustain  but  that  of  a 
pleasing  writer — and  can  praise  and  blame, 
and  wonder  and  moralise^  in  all  tones  and 
directions,  without  subjecting  himself  to  any 
charge  of  vanity,  ingratitude,  or  inconsistency. 
The  thing,  however,  is  very  tolerably  maa-- 
aged  on  tne  present  occasion ;  and  the  hero 
contrives  to  let  us  into  all  his  exploits  and 
perplexities,  without  much  violation  e»ther  of 
heroic  modesty  or  general  probability; — to 
which  ends,*  indeed,  it  conduces  not  a  little, 
that,  like  most  of  the  other  heroes  of  this  in&^e- 
nious  author,  his  own  character  does  not  rise 
very  notably  above  the  plain  level  of  medi- 
ocnty — ^being,  like  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  a 
well-conditioned,  reasonable,  agreeable  young 
gentleman — not  particularly  likely  to  do  any 
thing  which  it  would  be  very  boastful  to  speak 
of^  and  much  better  fitted  to  be  a  spectator  and 
historian  of  strange  doings,  than  a  partaker  in 
them. 

This  discreet  hero,  then,  our  readers  will 
probably  have  anticipated,  is  not  Kob  Koy — 
thoHgh  his  name  stanas  alone  in  the  title — -out 
a  Mr.  Francis  Osbaldistone,  the  only  son  of 
a  great  London  Merchant  or  Banker,  and 
nephew  of  a  Sir  Hildebrand  Osbaldistone,  a 
worthy  Catholic  Baronet,  who  spent  his  time 
in  hunting,  and  drinking  Jacobite  toasts  in 
Northuml^rland,  some  time  about  the  yeai 
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1714.  The  youQg  gentleman  having  been 
educated  amoDg  the  muses  abroad,  testifies 
a  decided  aTersioa  to  the  gainful  vocations  iu 
which  his  father  had  determined  that  he 
should  assist  aud  succeed  him; — and  as  a 
punishment  for  this  contumac}\  he  banishes 
nim  for  a  season  to  the  Siberia  of  Osbaldistoue 
Hall^  from  which,  he  himself  had  been  es- 
tranged ever  since  his  infancy.  The  young 
exile  jogs  down  on  horseback  rather  merrily, 
riding  part  of  the  way  with  a  stout  man.  who 
was  scandalously  afraid  of  being  robbeu,  and 
meeting  once  with  a  sturdy  Scot^iman,  whose 
resolute  air  and  energetic  discourses  make  a 
deep  impression  on  him. — As  he  approaches 
the  nome  of  his  fathers,  he  is  surrounded  by 
a  party  of  fox  hunters,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment electrified  by  the  sudden  apparition  of 
a  beautiful  youn^  woman,  gallopmg  lightly 
at  the  head  of  the  field,  and  managing  her 
sable  palfrey  with  all  the  grace  of  an  Angelica. 
Making  up  to  this  etherial  personage,  he 
soon  discovers  that  he  is  in  the  heart  of  his 
kios&lks — that  the  tall  youths  about  him  are 
the  five  sons  of  Sir  Hildeorand ;  and  the  viisin 
huntress  herself,  a  cousin  and  inmate  of  the 
family,  by  the  name  of  Diana  Vernon'.  She 
is  a  very  remarkable  person  this  same  Diana. 
Though  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  ex- 
quisitely lovely,  she  knows  all  arts  and  sci- 
ences, elegant  and  inelegant — and  has,  more- 
over, a  more  than  masculine  resolution,  and 
more  than  feminine  kindness  and  generosity 
of  character — wearing  over  all  this  a  playful^ 
free,  and  rec^kless  manner,  more  characteristic 
of  her  age  than  her  various  and  inconsistent 
accomplishments.  The  rest  of  the  household 
are  comel)r  savages  3  who  hunt  all  day «  and 
drink  all  night,  without  one  idea  beyonu  those 
heroic  occupations — all,  at  least,  except  Rash- 
leigh,  the  youngest  son  of  this  hopeful  family 
— who,  having  been  designed  for  ihe  church, 
and  educated  among  the  Jesuits  beyond  seas, 
had  there  acquired  all  the  knowledge  and  the 
knavery  which  tliat  pious.brotherhMKl  was  so 
ms  suppesed  to  impart  to  their  disciples. — 
although  Ttwry^ainni  his  person,  and  very 
epraved  in  mscHaitR5ti5i>he_ha8  great  laWnts 
ud  accomplishments,  and  a  very  msinuating 
ddress.  He  had  been,  in  a  good  degree,  the 
instructor  of  Diana,  who,  we  fthould  have 
mentioned,  was  also  a  Catholic,  and  having 
lost  her  parents,  was  destined  to  take  the  veil 
in  a  foreign  land,  if  she  did  not  consent  to 
marry  one  of  the  sons  of  Sir  Hildebrand,  for 
all  of  whom  she  cherished  the  greatest  aver- 
sion and  contempt. 

Mr.  Obaldistone,  of  course,  can  do  nothing 
but  fall  in  love  with  this  wonderful  infant ; 
for  which,  and  some  other  transgressions,  he 
incurs  the  deadly,  thouffh  concealed,  hate  of 
Rashleigh,  and  meets  with  several  unpleasant 
adventures  through  his  means.  But  we  will 
not  be  tempted  even  to  abridge  the  details  of 
a  story  with  which  we  cannot  allow  ourselves 
to  doubt  that  all'our  readers  have  long  been 
familiar :  and  indeed  it  is  not  in  his  story  that 
this  author's  strength  ever  lies;  and  here  he 
lias  lost  sight  of  probability  even  in  the  con- 
oepUoa  of  some  of  his  characters ;  and  di»- 1 


played  the  extraordinary  taient  of  berngtHV* 
to  nature,  even  in  the  representatioQ  of  im* 
possible  persons. 

The  serious  interest  of  the  work  rests  on 
Diana  Vernon  and  on  Rob  Koy;  the  comic 
efiect  is  left  chiefly  to  the  ministrationa  of 
Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie  and  Andrew  Fairsenrice, 
with  the  occasional  assistance  of  lesa  legulai 
performers.  Diana  is,  in  our  apprehenaion,  a 
very  bright  and  felicitous  creation — though  it 
is  certain  that  there  never  could  have  been 
anv  such  person.  A  girl  of  eighteen,  not 
only  with  more  wit  and  learning  than  any 
man  of  forty,  but  with  more  sound  sense, 
and  firmness  of  character,  than  any  man 
whatever — and  with  perfect  frankness  and 
elegance  of  manners,  though  bred  among 
boors  and  bigots — is  rather  a  more  violent 
fiction,  we  tlunk,  than  a  king  with  marble 
le^s,  or  a  youth  with  an  ivory  shoulder.  In 
spite  of  all  this,  however,  this  particular  fic- 
tion is  extremely  elegant  and  impressive* 
and  so  many  features  of  truth  are  blended 
with  it,  that  we  soon  forget  the  impossibility, 
and  are  at  least  as  much  interested  as  by  a 
more  conceivable  personage.  The  combina- 
tion of  fearlessness  with  perfect  purity  and 
delicacy^  as  well  as  that  of  the  inextinguish- 
able gaiety  of  youth 'uith  sad  anticipations 
and  present  sumsring,  are  all  strictly  natural, 
and  are  among  the  traits  that  are  wrought  out 
in  this  portrait  with  the  greatest  talent  and 
efifect.  In  the  deep  tone  of  feeling,  and  the 
capacity  of  heroic  purposesk  this  heroine  bears 
a  family  likeness  to  the  Flora  of  Waverley : 
but  her  greater  youth,  and  her  unprotectea 
situation,  add  prodigiously  to  the  interest  of 
these  qualities.  Andrew  Fairservice  is  a  new, 
and  a  less  interesting  incarnation  of  Cuddic 
Headrigg ;  with  a  double  allowance  of  selfish- 
ness, and  a  top-dressing  of  pedantry  and  con- 
ceit—constituting a  very  aamirable  and  just 
representation  of  the  least  amiable  of  our 
Scottish  vulgar.  The  Baillie,  we  think,  is  an 
original.  It  onoe  ogfiurred  to  us,  that  he 
might  be  descnbed  as  a  mercantile  and  town- 
is^  Dandle  Dinmont ;  but  the  points  of  resem- 
blance are  really  fewer  than  those  of  contrast 
He  is  an  inimitable  picture  of  an  acute,  saga- 
cious, upright,  and  kind  man,  thoroughly  low 
bred,  and  beset  with  all  sorts  of  vu^arities. 
Both  he  and  Andrew  are  rich  mines  of  the 
true  Scottish  language;  and  afibrd,  in  the 
hands  of  this  singular  wrker,  not  only  an  ad- 
ditional proof  of  his  perfect  familiarity  with 
all  its  dialects,  but  also  of  its  extraonlinary 
copiousness,  and  capacity  of  adaptation  to  all 
tones  and  subjects.  The  reader  may  take  a 
brief  specimen  of  Andrew's  elocution  in  the 
following  characteristic  account  of  the  pur- 
gation of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Glasgow, 
and  its  consequent  pre^rvation  from  the 
hands  of  our  Gothic  reformers. 

"  •  Ab !  it's  a  brave  kirk— nsm  o*  yers  wWg- 
maleeriea  and  curl ie-wur lies  and  open-sisek  hems 
about  it— a'  solid,  wccl-Joinied  maaon-wark,  that 
will  stand  as  long  as  ihe  warld.  keep  hands  and 
eunpowther  affir.  It  had  stnaisr  a  doun-come  lang 
ayne  at  th«  Reformntion,  when  ibey  pii'd  doun  the 
kirks  of  Sr.  Andrews  and  Perth,  and  tbereawa, 
to  oleaoM  ibam  o'  Papaxy,  aad  Maaj,  r^^" 
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vonhip,  and  tarplicet,  and  sic  like  nga  o'  the 
muckle  fao'ir  that  siiieth  on  seven  hilla,  as  if  ane 
was  na  braid  aneugh  for  her  aald  hinder  end.  Sae 
the  commons  o'  Renfrew,  and  o'  the  Barony,  and 
the  Gorbals,  and  a*  about,  ihey  behooved  to  come 
into  Glasgow  ae  fair  morning  to  try  their  band  on 

gorging  the  High  Kirk  o*  Popish  nick-nackets. 
lot  the  townsmen  o'  Glasfrow,  the^  were  feared 
their  aald  edifice  might  shp  the  girths  in  gaun 
through  sicnan  rough  physic,  sae  they  rang  the 
common  bell,  and  sssembled  the  train  bands  wi' 
took  o*  drum — By  good  luck,  the  worthy  James 
Rabat-  was  Dean  o'  Guild  that  year~(and  a  gude 
mason  he  was  himbell,  made  him  the  keener  to 
keep  up  the  auld  bigging).  and  the  trades  assem- 
bled, and  offered  downright  battle  to  the  com- 
mons, rather  than  their  kirk  should  coup  the  crana, 


as  they  had  done  elsewhere.  It  was  na  for  love 
o'  Paparie — na,  na ! — nane  could  ever  say  that  o* 
the  trades  o'  Glasgow — Sae  (hey  suiie  cam  to  an 
agreement  to  take  a'  the  idolatrous  statutes  of  sanis 
(sorrow  be  on  them)  out  o*  their  neuks — =And 
sae  the  bits  o'  siane  idoU  were  broken  in  pieces  by 
Scripture  warrant,  and  flung  into  the  Molendinar 
Bum,  and  the  auld  kirk  stood  as  cruuse  as  a  cat 
when  the  fleas  are  caimed  aff  her,  and  a* body  was 
alike  pleased.  And  I  hae  heard  wise  folk  say, 
that  if  the  aame  had  been  done  in  ilka  kirk  in  Scot* 
land,  the  Reform  wad  jiint  hae  been  as  pure  as  it 
is  e'en  now,  and  we  wad  bad  mair  Christian -like 
kirks ;  for  I  hae  been  sae  lane  in  England,  that 
naeibing  will  drive  it  out  o'  my  head,  that  the  dog- 
kennell  at  Osbaldistone-Hall  is  better  than  mony 
a  house  o'  God  in  Scotland.'  ** 


(Jantiara,  1820.) 

1.  Ivanhoe.  A  Romance.  By  the  Author  of  Wayerley,  &c.  3  vols.  Edio burgh,  Constable  &  Co. 
i.  The  Novels  and  Tales  of  the  Author  of  Waverley ;  comprising  Waverleyj  Quy  Mannering, 

Antiquary,  Rob  Roy,  Tales  of  My  Landlord,  First,  Second,  and  Third  Series;  New  Edition, 

with  a  copioas  Glossary.    Edinburgh,  Constable  &  Co. :     1820. 


Since  the  time  when  Shakespeare  wrote  his 
thirty-eight  plays  in  the  brief  space  of  his 
early  manhood — ^besides  actin^^  in  them,  and 
drinking  and  living  idly  with  the  other  actors 
•-^tnd  then  went  carelessly  to  the  country, 
and  lived  out  his  days,  a  Uttle  more  idly,  ana 
apparently  i^noonscious  of  having  done  any 
thing  at  all  extraordinary — ^there  has  been  no 
such  prodigy  of  fertility  as  the  anonymous 
author  before  us.  In  the  period  of  little  more 
than  five  years,  he  has  founded  a  new  school 
of  invention ;  and  established  and  endowed  it 
with  nearly  thirty  volumes  of  the  most  ani- 
mated and  original  compositions  that  have 
enriched  English  literature  for  a  century — 
volumes  that  have  cast  sensibly  into  the  shade 
all  contemporary  prose,  and  even  all  recent 

Sietry-— (except  perhaps  that  inspired  bv  the 
enitts*-or  the  Demon,  of  Byron  )-7ana,  by 
their  force  of  colouring  and  depth  of  feeling — 
by  their  variety,  vivacity,  magical  facihty, 
and  living  presentment  of  character,  have 
tendered  conceivable  to  this  later  age  the 
miracles  of  the  Mighty  Dramatist. 

Shakespeare,  to  be  sure,  is  more  purely 
orjurinal ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that, 
in  his  time,  there  was  much  less  to  borrow — 
imd  that  he  too  has  drawn  freely  and  largely 
from  the  sources  that  were  open  to  him,  at 
least  for  his  fable  and  graver  sentiment ; — for 
his  wit  and  humour,  as  well  as  his  poetry,  are 
always  his  own.  In  our  times,  all  the  higher 
walks  of  literature  have  been  so  long  and  so 
often  trodden,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
keep  out  of  the  footsteps  of  some  of  our  pre- 
cursors; and  the  ancients,  it  is  well  known, 
have  stolen  most  of  our  bright  thoughts — and 
not  only  visibly  beset  all  the  patent  ap- 
proaches to  jQ:lory— but  swarm  in  such  api- 
Dushed  multitudes  behind,  that  when  we 
think  we  have  gone  fairly  bevond  their  pla- 
giarisms, and  honestly  worked  out  an  origmal 
excellence  of  our  own.  up  starts  some  deejp- 
if^f^tMdqta^sf^njad  makes  It  ool^inuoh  to  hia 
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own  satisfaction,  that  heaven  knows  how 
roanv  of  these  busy  bodies  have  been  before^ 
hand  with  us,  both  m  the  genus  and  the  species 
of  our  invention ! 

The  author  before  us  is  certainly  in  less 
danger  from  such  detections,  than  any  other 
we  have  ever  met^with ',  but,  even  in  him,  the 
traces  of  imitation* are  obvious  and  abundant; 
and  it  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  give  him  the 
same  credit  for  absolute  originality  as  thotte 
earlier  writers,  who,  having  no  successful 
author  to  imitate,  were  obliged  to  copy  direct- 
ly from  nature.  In  naming  aim  along  with 
Shakespeare,  we  meant  still  less  to  say  that 
he  was  to  be  put  on  a  level  with  Him,  as  to 
the  richness  and  sweetness  of  his  fancy,  or 
that  living  vein  of  pure  and  lofty  poetry  v  nich 
flows  with  such  abundance  through  every  part 
of  his  compositions.  On  that  level  no  other 
writer  has  ever  stood — or  will  ever  stand — • 
thongh  we  do  think  that  there  is  fancy  and 
poetry  enough  in  these  contemporary  pages, 
if  not  to  justify  the  comparison  we  have  ven- 
tured to  suggest,  at  least  to  save  it,  for  the 
first  time  for  two  hundred  years,  from  being 
altogether  ridiculous.  In  saying  even  this, 
however,  we  wish  to  observe,  that  we  have  in 
view  the  prodigious  variety  and  facility  of  the 
modem  writer — at  least  as  much  as  the  qua!* 
ity  of  his  several  productions.  The  variety 
stands  out  on  the  face  of  each  of  them ;  and 
the  facility  is  attested,  as  in  the  case  of 
Shakespeare  himself,  both  by  the  inimitable 
freedom  and  happy  carelessness  of  the  style 
in  which  they  are  executed,  and  by  the  match- 
less rapidity  with  which  liiey  have  been  lav- 
ished on  the  public. 

Such  an  author  would  really  require  a  re- 
view to  himself— and  one  too  of  swifter  than 
quarterly  recurrence ;  and  accordingly  we  have 
long  since  acknowledged  our  inability  to  keep 
up  with  him,  and  fairly  renounced  the  task 
01  keeping  a  regular  account  of  his  successive 
publications;  contenting  ourselves  with  greet- 
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ing  him  now  and  then  in  the  panses  of  his 
brilliant  career,  and  casting,  when  we  do 
meet,  a  hurried  glance  over  the  wide  field  he 
has  traversed  since  we  met  before. 

We  gave  it  formerly,  we  think,  aa  our  reason 
for  thus  passing  over,  without  special  notice. 
soT.ie  of  the  most  remarkable  productions  oi 
the  age,  that  they  were  in  fact  too  remarkable 
tQ  need  any  notice  of  ours — that  they  were  as 
soon,  and  as  extensively  read,  as  we  could 
hope  our  account  of  them  to  be— and  that  in 
reality'  all  the  world  thought  just  what  we 
were  mclined  to  say  of  ihera.  These  reasons 
certainly  remain  in  full  force  3  and  we  may 
now  venture  to  mention  another,  which  had 
in  secret,  perhaps,  as  much  weignt  with  us  as 
all  the  rest  put  together.  We  mean  simply, 
that  when  we  began  with  one  of  those  works, 
we  were  conscious  that  we  never  knew  how 
to  leave  off;  but,  finding  the  author's  words 
so  much  more  agreeable  than  our  own,  went 
on  in  the  most  unreasonable  manner  copying 
cot  description  after  description,  and  diaWue 
after  dialo^e,  till  we  were  abused,  not  sdto- 
gether  without  reason,  for  selling  our  readers 
m  small  letter  what  they  had  already  in  large, 
-«-and  for  the  abominable  nationality  of  filling 
op  our  pages  with  praises  of  a  Scottish  author, 
and  specimens  of  Scottish  pleasantry  and  pa- 
thos. While  we  contritely  admit  the  justice 
of  these  imputations,  we  humbly  trust  that 
our  Southern  readers  will  now  be  of  opinion 
that  the  offence  has  been  in  some  degree  ex- 
piated, both  by  our  late  forbearance,  and  bur 
present  proceeding:  For  while  we  have  done 
violence  to  our  strongest  propensities,  in  pass- 
ing over  in  silence  two  very  tempting  publi- 
cations of  this  author,  on  Scottish  subjects  and 
in  the  Scottish  dialect,  we  have  at  last  recur- 
red to  him  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  the  only 
work  he  has  produced  on  a  subject  entirely 
English;  and  one  which  is  nowhere  graced 
either  with  a  trait  of  our  national  character,  or 
a  fvoluntary)  sample  of  our  national  speecn. 

Before  entering  upon  this  task,  however,  we 
must  be  permitted,  just  for  the  sake  of  keep- 
ing our  chronology  in  order,  to  say  a  word  or 
two  on  those  neglected  works,  of  which  we 
constrained  ourselves  to  say  nothing,  at  the 
time  when  they  formed  the  subject  ofall  other 
disceptation. 

^'The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian"  is  remarkable 
for  containing  fewer  characters,  and  less  va- 
riety of  incident,  than  any  of  the  author's 
former  productions: — and  it  is  accordingly,  in 
some  places,  comnaratu^ly  languid.  The 
Porteou?  mob  is  rather  heavijy  described ;  and 
the  whole  part  of  George  Robertson,  or  Stan- 
ton, is  extravagant  and  unpleasing.  The  final 
catastrophe,  too,  is  needlessly  improbable  and 
startling:;  and  both  Saddletrees  and  Oavie 
Deans  become  at  last  somewhat  tedious  and 
unreasonable ;  while  we  miss,  throughout,  the 
character  of  the  generous  and  kindhearted 
rustic,  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  gives 
such  spirit  and  interest  to  most  of  the  other 
stories.  But  with  all  these  defects,  the  work 
has  both  beauty  and  power  enough  to  vindi- 
cate its  title  to  a  legitimate  descent  from  its 
nilgjity  father— and^even  to  a  pkice  in  "  the 


valued  file''  of  liis  productkmii.  The  triftf  and 
condemnation  of  Efiie  Deans  are  pathetic  and 
beautiful  in  the  very  highest  degree;  and  the 
scenes  with  the  Duke  of  Aigyle  are  equally 
full  of  spirit;  and  strangely  compounded  of 
perfect  knowledge  of  life  and  of  strong  and 
deep  feeling.  But  the  great  boast  of  the 
piece,  and  the  great  exploit  of  the  author- 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  his  exploits — ^is  the 
character  and  history  of  Jeanie  Deans,  from 
the  time  she  first  reproves  her  sister's  flirta- 
tions at  St.  Leonard's,  till  she  settles  in  the 
manse  in  Argyleshire.  The  singular  talent 
with  which  he  has  engrafted  on  the  humble 
and  somewhat  coarse  stock  of  a  quiet  unas- 
suming peasant  girl,  the  heroic  anection.  the 
strong  sense,  and  lofty  purposes,  which  dis- 
tinguish this  heroine — or  rather,  the  art  with 
wluch  he  has  so  tempered  and  modified  those 
great  qualities,  as  to  make  them  appear  no- 
ways unsuitable  to  the  station  or  ordinary 
bearing  of  such  a  person,  and  so  ordered  and 
disposed  the  incidents  by  which  they  are 
called  out,  that  they  seem  throughout  adapted, 
and  native  as  it  were,  to  her  condition, — is 
superior  to  any  thing  we  can  recollect  in  the 
history  of  invention ;  and  must  appear,  to  any 
one  who  attentively  considers  it,  as  a  remark- 
able triumph  over  the  greatest  of  all  difRcul- 
ties  in  the  conduct  of  a  fictitious  narrative. 
Jeanie  Deans,  in  the  course  of  her  adventurous 
undertaking,  excites  our  admiration  and  sym- 
pathy a  great  deal  more  powerfully  than  most 
neromes,  and  is  in  the  highest  degree  both 
pathetic  and  sublime: — and  yet  she  never 
says  or  does  any  one  thing  that  the  daughter 
of  a  Scotch  cowfeeder  might  not  be  supposed 
to  say — and  scarcely  any  thing  indeed  tnat  ia 
not  characteristic  of  her  rank  and  habitual 
occupations.  She  is  never  sentimental,  nor 
refined,  nor  elegant;  and  though  acting  al- 
ways, and  in  very  difficult  situations,  witk 
the  greatest  judgment  and  proprietj-,  never 
seems  to  exert  more  tlian  that  downright  and 
obvious  good  sense  which  is  eo  often  mind  to 
rule  the  conduct  of  persons  of  her  condition. 
This  is  the  great  ornament  and  charm  of  the 
work.  Dumbiedykes,  however,  is  an  admir- 
able sketch  in  the  grotesque  way; — and  the 
Captain  of  Knockdunder  is  a  very  spirited, 
ana,  though  our  Saxon  readers  will  scarcely 
believe  it.  a  very  accurate  representation  of  a 
Celtic  deputy.  There  is  less  description  of 
scenery,  and  less  sympathy  with  external  na- 
ture, in  th^'s,  than  in  any  of  the  other  tales. 

"The  Bride  of  Lammermoor"  is  more 
sketchy  and  romantic  than  the  usual  vein  of 
the  author — and  loses,  perhaps,  in  the  exag- 
geration that  is  incident  to  that  style,  some  of 
the  deep  and  heartfelt  interest  that  belongs  to 
more  familiar  situations.  The  humours  of 
Caleb  Balderstone,  too,  are  to  our  taste  the 
least  successful  of  this  author's  attempts  at 
pleasantry — and  belong  rather  to  the  school 
of  Frencn  or  Italian  buffoonery,  than  to  that 
of  English  humour; — and  yet,  to  give  scope 
to  these  farcical  exhibitions,  the  poverty  of 
the  Master  of  Ravenswood  is  exaggerated  be* 
yond  all  credibility,  and  to  the  injury  even  of 
his  personal  dignity.  SirW.Ashtonistwlioiis 
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and  Bucklaw  and  his  Captaiii;  though  excel- 
lently drawn,  take  up  rather  too  much  room 
lor  subordinate  agents. — There  are  splendid 
things,  however,  in  this  work  also. — The  pic- 
ture of  old  Ailie  is  exquisite— and  heyond  the 
reach  of  any  other  living  writer.— The  hags 
that  convene  in  the  churchyard,  have  all  the 
terror  and  sublimity^  and  more  than  the  na- 
ture of  Macbeth's  witches ;  and  the  courtship 
at  the  Mermaiden's  well,  as  weU  as  some  of 
the  immediately  preceding  scenes  are  foil  of 
dimiity  and  beauty.  There  is  a  aeep  pathos 
indeed,  and  a  genuine  tragic  interest  in  the 
whole  story  of  the  ill-omened  loves  of  the  two 
victims.  The  final  catastrophe  of  the  Bride, 
however,  though  it  may  be  founded  on  fact, 
is  too  horrible  for  fiction. — ^But  that  of  Ravens- 
wood  is  magnificent — and,  taken  along  with 
the  prediction  which  it  was  doomed  to  fulfil, 
and  the  mourning  and  death  of  Balderstone, 
IS  one  of  the  finest  combinations  of  supersti- 
tion and  sadness  which  the  gloomy  genius  of 
our  fiction  has  ever  put  togemer. 

"The  Legend  of  Montrose"  is  also  of  the 
nature  of  a  sketch  or  fragment,  and  is  still 
more  vigorous  than  its  companion. — ^There  is 
too  much,  perhaps,  of  Oalgett^ — or,  rather,  he 
enOTOSses  too  great  a  proportion  of  the  work, 
— ^for,  in  hijnself,  we  think  he  is  uniformly 
entertaining; — and  the  author  has  nowhere 
shown  more  affinity  to  that  matchless  spirit 
who  could  bring  out  his  FalstaiTs  and  his  Pis- 
tols, in  act  after  act,  and  play  after  play,  and 
exercise  them  every  time  m  scenes  of  un- 
bounded loquacity,  without  either  exhausting 
their  humour,  or  varying  a  note  from  its  char- 
acteristic tone,  than  m  his  large  and  reiterated 
specimens  of  the  eloquence  of  the  redoubted 
Rittmaster.  The  general  idea  of  the  charac- 
ter is  familiar  to  our  comic  dramatists  after 
the  Restoration — and  may  be  said  in  some 
measure  to  be  compounded  of  Captain  Fluel- 
len  and  Bobadil ; — but  the  ludicrous  combi- 
nation of  the  sddado  with  the  Divinity  student 
of  Marischal  college,  is  entirely  original ;  and 
the  mixture  of  talent,  selfishness,  courage, 
coarseness,  and  conceit,  was  never  so  happily 
exemplified.  Numerous  as  his  speeches  are, 
there  is  not  one  that  is  not  characteristic — 
and,  to  our  taste,  divertingly  ludicrous.  An- 
not  Lyle,  and  the  Children  of  the  Mist,  are  in 
a  very  different  manner — ^and,  though  extrava- 
gant, are  full  of  genius  and  poetry.  The 
whole  scenes  at  Aiigyle's  Castle,  ana  in  the 
escape  from  it — ^though  trespassing  too  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  probability — are  given 
with  great  spirit  and  effect ;  and'  the  mixture 
of  romantic  incident  and  situation,  with  the 
tone  of  actual  business  and  the  real  transac- 
tions of  a  camp,  ^ive  a  life  and  interest  to  the 
warlike  part  of  the  story,  which  belong  to  the 
fictions  of  no  other  hand.  There  is  but  little 
made  of  Montrose  himself;  and  the  wager 
about  the  Candlesticks — though  said  to  be 
founded  in  fact,  and  borrowed  from  a  very 
well  known  and  entertaining  book,  is  one  of 
the  few  things  in  the  writings  of  this  author, 
to  which  we  are  constrained  to  apply  the  epi- 
thets of  stupid  and  silly. 

Having  thas  hostHy  set  oar  mark  on  those 


?»rodactioin  of  which  we  have  been  pr8vente4 
rom  speaking  in  detail,  we  proceed,  without 
further  preface,  to  give  an  account  of  the 
work  beiore  us. 

The  story,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  en- 
tirely EUighsh ;  and  consequently  no  longer  pos- 
sesses the  charm  of  that  sweet  Done  dialect, 
of  which  even  strangers  have  been  made  of 
late  to  feel  the  force  and  the  beauty.  But  our 
Southem  neighbours  will  be  no  great  gainers^ 
after  all,  in  point  of  familiarity  with  the  per- 
sonages, by  this  transference  of  the  scene  of 
action : — ^For  the  time  is  laid  as  far  back  «a 
the  reign  of  Richard  L-^-«nd  we  suspect  that 
the  Saxons  and  Normans  of  that  age  are  rather 
less  known  to  them  than  even  the  Highlanders 
and  Cameronians  of  the  present.  This  was 
the  great  difficulty  the  autnor  had  to  contend 
with,  and  the  ffreat  disadvantage  of  the  sub- 
ject with  which  he  had  to  deal.  Nobody  now 
alive  can  have  a  very  clear  or  complete  con- 
ception of  the  actual  way  of  life  and  mamiire 
d^Hre  of  our  ancestors  in  the  year  1 194.  Some 
of  the  more  prominent  outlines  of  their  chiv- 
alry, their  priesthood,  and  their  viUenage, 
may  be  known  to  antiquaries,  or  even  to  gen- 
eral readers ;  but  all  the  filling  up,  and  de- 
tails, which  alone  could  give  bc9y  and  life  to 
the  picture,  have  been  long  since  effaced  by 
time.  We  have  scarcely  any  notion,  in  short, 
of  the  private  life  ana  conversation  of  any 
class  of  persons  in  that  remote  period ;  and, 
in  fact,  know  less  how  the  men  and  women 
occupied  or  amused  themselves — what  they 
talked  about — how  they  looked— or  what  they 
habitually  thought  or  felt,  at  that  time  in  Eitg* 
land,  than  we  know  of  what  they  did  or 
thouffht  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  or 
at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Pericles.  The  me- 
morials and  relics  of  those  earlier  afies  and 
remoter  nations  are  greatly  more  abondant 
and  more  iamiliar  to  us,  than  those  of  our  an* 
cestore  at  the  distance  of  seven  centuries. 
Besides  ample  histories  and  copious  orations 
we  have  plays,  poems,  and  familiar  letters  m 
the  former  periods;  while  of  the  latter  we 
have  only  some  vague  chronicles,  some  su- 
perstitious legends,  and  a  few  fragments  of 
foreign  romance.  We  scarcely  know,  indeed, 
what  language  was  then  either  spoken  oi 
written.  Yet,  with  all  these  helps,  how  cold 
and  conjectural  a  thing  would  a  novel  he,  of 
which  the  scene  was  laid  in  ancient  Rome^ 
The  author  might  talk  with  perfect  propriety 
of  the  business  of  the  Forum,  and  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  Circus— of  the  baths  and  tha 
suppen,  and  the  canvass  for  office — and  the 
sacrifices,  and  musters,  and  assemblies.  He 
might  be  quite  oorract  as  to  the  dress,  fnini* 
ture,  and  utensils  he  had  occasion  to  mention; 
and  might  even  engross  in  his  work  various 
anecdotes  and  sayings  preserved  m  contem- 
porary authors.  But  when  he  came  to  repre- 
sent the  details  of  individual  character  and 
feeling,  and  to  delineate  the  daily  conduct, 
and  report  the  ordinary  conversation  of  his 
persons,  he  M-ould  find  himself  either  frozen 
in  among  naked  and  barren  generalities,  rj 
engaged  with  modem  En^ishmen  in  the  math 
querade  habits  of  antiquity. 
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^Id  stating  these  diffioolties.  howeven  we 
really  mean  less  to  account  tor  the  defects, 
than  to  enhance  the  merits  of  the  work  before 
us.  For  though  the  author  has  not  worked 
impossibilities,  he  has  done  wonders  with  his 
subject;  and  though  we  do  sometimes  miss 
those  fresh  and  living  pictures  of  the  charac- 
ters which  we  know,  and  the  nature  with 
which  we  are  familiar — and  that  high  and 
deep  interest  which  the  home  scenes  of  our 
own  times,  and  our  own  people  could  alone 
generate  or  sustain,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  he  has  made  marvellous  good  use  of  the 
scanty  materials  at  his  disposal— and  eked 
them  out  both  by  the  greatest  skill  and  dex- 
terity in  their  arrangement,  and  by  all  the  re- 
sources that  original  genius  could  render  sub- 
servient to  such  a  design.  For  this  purpose 
he  has  laid  his  scene  in  a  period  when  the 
rivalry  of  the  victorious  Norman  and  the  con- 
quered Saxon,  ha<i  not  been  finally  composed ; 
and*  when  the  courtly  petulance,  and  chival- 
rous and  military  pride  of  the  one  race,  might 
yet  be  set  in  splendid  opposition  to  the  manly 
steadiness,  and  honest  but  homely  simplicity 
of  the  other:  And  has,  at  the  same  time, 
iven  an  air  both  of  dignity  and  of  reality  to 
lis  story,  by  bringing  in  the  personal  prowess 
of  CoBur  de  Lion  himself,  and  other  person- 
ages of  h  Atorical  fame,  to  assist  in  its  devel- 
opment.— Though  reduced,  in  a  great  measure. 
to  the  vulgar  staple  of  armed  knights,  ana 
jolly  friars  or  woodsmen,  imprisoned  damsels, 
lawless  barons,  collared  serfs,  and  hqusehola 
fools — ^he  has  made  such  admirable  u^e  pf  hi^ 
great  talents  for  description,  and  invested 
those  traditional  and  theatrical  persons  witH 
«o  much  of  the  feelings  and  humours  that  s^r^ 
of  all  ages  and  all  countries,  that  we  frequent- 
ly cease  to  regard  them— nas  it  is  generally 
nght  to  regard  them — ^as  partsof  a  fantastical 
pageant;  and  are  often  brought  to  consider 
the  knights  who  joust  in  panoply  in  the  lists, 
and  the  foresters  who  shoot  deer  with  arrows, 
and  plunder  travellers  in  the  woods,  as  real 
individuals,  with  hearts  of  flesh  and  blood 
beating  in  their  bosoms  like  our  own— actual 
ejcistences,  in  short,  into  whose  views  we  may 
still  reasonably  enter,  and  with  whose  emo- 
tions we  are  bound  to  sympathise.  To  all 
th  s  he  has  added,  out  of  the  prodigality  of 
his  high  and  inventive  genius,  the  grace  and 
the  interest  of  some  lofty,  and  sweet,  and 
•uperhnman  characters — for  which,  though 
evidently  fictitious,  and  unnatural  in  any 
stage  of  society,  the  remoteness  of  the  scene 
on  which  they  are  introduced,  may  serve  as 
an  apology — ^if  they  could  need  any  other 
than  what  they  bring  along  with  them  in 
their  own  sublimity  and  beauty. 

In  cornering  this  work  then  with  the  former 
productions  of  the  same  master-hand,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  we  are  passing  in 
a  good  degree  from  the  reign  of  nature  and 
le^ity,  to  that  of  fancy  and  romance ;  and  ex- 
ehaoging  for  scenes  of  wonder  and  curiosity, 
those  more  homefelt  sympathies  and  deeper 
touches  of  delight  that  can  only  be  excited  by 
the  people  among  whom  we  live,  and  the  ob- 
'ecta  that  are  ooostaatly  around  110.    A  far 


greater  propoiiioB  of  the  work  is  ae^ordaigly 

made  up  of  splendid  descriptions  of  arms  and 
dresses — moated  and  massive  castles — Coan:a* 
ments  of  mailed  champions — solemn  feasts — 
formal  courtesies,  and  other  matters  of  externa] 
and  visible  presentment,  that  are  only  entitled 
to  such  distmction  as  coimected  with  the  olden 
time,  and  new  only  by  virtue  of  their  antiquity 
— while  the  interest  of  the  story  is  maintainec^ 
far  more  by  surprising  adventures  and  extra- 
ordinary situations,  the  startling  effect  of  ex- 
a£:gerated  sentiments,  and  the  strong  contrast 
ofexaggeraled  characters,  than  by  the  sober 
charms  of  truth  and  reality. — the  exquisite 
representation  of  scenes  wiin  which  we  are 
familiar,  or  the  skilful  development  of  affec- 
tions which  we  have  often  experienced. 

These  bright  lights  and  deep  shadows — ^this 
succession  of  brilliant  pictures,  addressed  as 
often  to  the  eye  as  to  the  imagination,  and 
oftener  to  the  imagination  than  the  heart — ^this 

§  reference  of  striking  generalities  to  homely 
eiail.<4,  all  belong  more  properly  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Poetry  than  of  rrose ;  and  Ivannoe 
accordingly  seems  to  us  much  more  akin  to 
the  most  splendid  of  modem  poems,  than  the 
most  interesting  of  modern  novels  3  and  savours 
more  of  Marmion,  or  the  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
than  of  Waverley,  or  Old  Mortality.  For  our 
part  we  prefer,  and  we  care  not  who  knows 
It,  the  j)rose  to  the  poetry — whether  in  m^tre 
or  out  of  it;  and  would  willingly  exchange,  if 
the  proud  alternative  were  in  our  choice,  even 
the  great  fame  of  Mr.  Scott,  for  that  which 
awaits  the  mighty  unknown  who  has  here 
raised  his  standard  of  rivalry,  within  the  an- 
cient limits  of  his  reign.  We  cannot  now, 
however,  give  even  an  abstract  of  the  stor}^; 
and  shall  venture,  but  on  a  brief  citation,  from 
the  most  striking  of  its  concluding  scenes. 
The  majestic  Rebecca,  our  readers  wiU  recol- 
lect, had  been  convicted  before  the  grand 
master  of  the  Templars,  and  sentenced  to  die, 
unless  a  champion  appeared  to  do  battle  with 
her  accuser,  before  an  appointed  day.  The 
appointed  day  at  last  arrives.  Rebecca  is  led 
out  to  the  scaffold — faggots  are  prepared  by 
the  side  of  the  lists — and  in  the  lists  appears 
the  relentless  Templar,  mounted  and  armed 
for  the  encounter.  No  champion  appears  for 
Rebecca ;  and  the  heralds  ask  her  if  sne  yields 
herself  as  justly  condemned. 

**  *  Say  to  the  Grand  Master/  replied  Rebecca, 
'  that  T  mainioin  my  innocenre,  and  do  not  yield  me 
as  justly  condemned,  leal  I  become  guilty  of  miria 
own  hlood.  Say  to  him,  that  I  challenge  such  da« 
lay  aa  his  forms  will  permit,  to  see  if  God,  whose 
opportanity  is  in  msn*s  extremity,  will  raise  me  up 
a  deliverer;  and  when  such  uttermost  apace  is 
parsed,  may  his  Holy  will  be  done !'  Th<*  herald 
retired  to  carry  this  answer  to  the  Grand  Master.—* 
*  God  forbid,'  said  Lucas  fieaumanoir,  *  that  Jew  or 
Pagan  should  inmpach  us  of  injustice.-^Until  the 
shadows  be  cast  from  the  west  to  the  eastward,  will 
we  wait  to  see  if  a  champion  will  appear  for  this 
unfortunate  woman.' 

The  hours  pass  a>vay — and  the  shadows 
begin  to  pass  to  the  eastward .  The  assem bl ed 
multitudes  murmur  with  impatience  and  com- 
passion— and  the  Jutlges  whisper  to  each  othef, 
that  it  i«  time  to  proceed  to  dooai. 
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"At  tlii*  inttant  a  knlp^t.  nnpnjr  hb  h<nrfte  to 
#p«ied,  appeared  on  the  plain  advancing  towards  ihe 
lists.    An  hundred  voices  exrlai'iied. '  A  champion ! 
a  champion!*     And,  despite  the  prepossession  and 
prejudices  of  the  muliimde,  they  ehoated  unani> 
mously  as  the  knight  rode  rapidly  into  the  tilt-yard. 
To  the  summons  of  the  herald,  who  demanded  his 
rank,  his  name,  and  purpoee,  the  stranger  kniEhi 
answered  readily  and  boldly,  '  I  am  a  eood  knight 
and  noble,  come  hither  to  sustain  with  lance  and 
sword  the  just  and  lawful  qunrrel  of  this  damsel, 
Rebecca,  daughter  of  Isaac  of  York ;  to  uphold  the 
doom  pronounced  asainst  her  to  be  false  and  truth- 
less; and  to  defy  Sir  Brian  de  Bois-Gailbert,  as  a 
traitor,  murtherer,  and  liar.'    *  The  stranger  roust 
first  show,*  said   Malvoisin,  'that  be  is  a  good 
Knight,  and  of  honourable  lineage.     The  Temple 
sendeth  not  forth  her  champions  against  nameless 
men.*—- *My  name,*  said  ine  Knight,  raising  his 
helmet,  'is  better  known,  my  Uneajre  more  pure, 
MalToistn,  than  thine  own.    I  am  Wilfred  of  Ivan- 
hoe.* — '  I  will  not  fight  with  thee,*  said  the  Templar, 
in  a  changed  and  hollow  voice.     '  Get  thy  wounds 
healed,  and  purvey  thee  a  belter  horso,  and  it  may 
be  I  will  hold  if  worth  my  while  to  scourge  out  of 
thee  this  boyish  spirit  of  hravade.* — *  Ha !  proud 
Templar,*  said  Ivanhoe,  '  hast  thou  forgotten  that 
twice^idst  thou  fait  before  this  lance  f   Remember 
the  lists  at  Aero — remember  the  Passage  of  Arms 
at  Ashby— remember  thy  proud  vaunt  \n  the  halls 
of  Roiherwood,  and  the  g.ige  of  your  gold  chain 
asrainst  my  reliouary,  that  thou  wouldst  do  battle 
with  Wilfred  or  Ivanhoe,  and  recover  the  honour 
thou  hadst  lost !    By  that  reliquary,  and  the  holy 
relique  it  contains.  I  will  proffciim  thee.  Templar, 
a  coward  in  every  court  in  Europe—in  every  Pre- 
ceptory  of  thine  Order— unless  thou  do  batile  with- 
out farther  delay.'— Bois-Guilbert  turned  his  coun- 
tenance irresolutely  towftrda  ftehecoa,  and  then  ex- 
claimed,  looking  fiercely  at  Ivanhoe,   '  Dog  of  a 
Saxon,  take  thy  lance,  and  prepare  for  the  death 
thou  hast  drawn  upon  thee!*— 'Does  the  Grand 
Master  allow  me  the  combat?*  said  Ivanhoe. — '  I 
may  not  deny  what  you  have  challenged,' said  the 
Grand  Master,  'yet  I  would  thou  wert  in  better 
plight  to  do  battle.    An  enemy  of  our  Order  hast 
thou  ever  been,  yet  would  I  have  thee  honourably 
n.dt  with  '     *  Tntis— ihua  as  I  am,  and  nor  other- 
wise,' said  Ivanhoe ;  '  it  is  the  judgment  of  God ! — 
to  his  keeping  I  commend  myself.'  " 

We  cannot  make  room  for  the  vrhole  of  this 
catastrophe.  The  OTertireVl  horse  of  Ivanhoe 
falls  in  the  shock ;  but  the  Templar,  though 
scarcely  touched  by  the  lance  oi  his  adver- 
sary, reels,  and  falls  also ; — and  when  they 
seek  to  raise  him.  is  found  to  be  utterly  dead ! 
A  victim  to  his  own  contending  passions. 

We  will  pive  but  one  scene  more — and  it  is 
in  honour  of  the  divine  Rebecca — ^for  the  fate  of 
all  the  rest  may  easily  be  divined.  Richard  for- 
gives his  brother ;  and  Wilfred  weds  Rowena. 

"It  was  upon  the  second  morning  after  this  happy 
bridal,  that  the  Lady  Rowena  was  made  acquainted 
by  her  handmaid  Elgiiha.  that  a  damAel  desired  ad- 
mission 10  her  presence,  and  soliriied  that  their  par- 
lev  mieht  he  without  witness.  Rowena  wondered, 
hesitated,  became  curious,  and  ended  by  command- 
ing the  damsel  to  be  admitted,  and  her  attendants 
♦o  withdraw. — She  entered — a  noble  and  command- 
ins  figure ;  the  tonir  white  veil  in  which  she  was 
shrouded,  overshadowing  rather  than  concealing 
the  elegance  and  majesty  of  her  shape.  Her  de- 
meanour was  that  of  respect,  unmingled  by  the 
^ast  shade  either  of  fi>ar,  or  of  a  wish  to  propitiate 
favour.  Rowena  was  ever  r#»ady  to  acknowledge 
the  claims,  and  attend  to  the  feelings  of  others.  She 
arosp.  and  wo'ild  hnvr  romlnrfed  the  lovely  siran^r 
to  a  seat ;  hm  she  to^jked  at  Klsritha.  and  again  in- 
timaied  a  wish  to  discoarse  with  tlia  Lady  Roiraaa 


alone.  Elgitha  had  no  sooner  retired  wii h  ttnwilfing 
8*eps,  than,  to  the  surprise  of  the  Lady  of  Ivanhoe, 
her  fair  visitant  kneeled  suddenly  on  une  knee, 

Kressed  her  hands  to  ber  forehead,  and,  bending  her 
ead  10  the  ground,  hi  spite  of  Rowena's  resistance, 
kissed  the  embroidered  hem  of  her  tunic. — '  What 
means  this  f  *  said  the  surprised  bride ;  '  or  why  do 
you  offer  to  me  a  deference  so  unusual  f * — '  Be- 
catise  to  yOQ,  Lady  of  Ivanhoe,*  said  Rebecca, 
rising  up  and  resuming  the  usual  quiet  digniiy  of 
her  manner,  '  I  ma^  lawfully,  ami  without  rebuke, 

?ay  the  debt  ofgraniude  whu-h  I  owe  to  Wilfred  of 
vanhoe.  I  am^'orgive  the  boldness  which  has 
offered  to  you  the  homage  of  my  coumry — I  am  the 
nnhappy  Jewess,  for  whom  your  husband  hazarded 
his  life  against  such  fearful  odds  in  the  tilt-yard  of 
Templestowe.— *  Damsel,'  said  Rowena,  *  Wilfred 
of  Ivanhoe  on  that  day  rendered  back  but  in  a  slight 
measure  your  unceasmg  charity  towards  him  in  his 
wounds  and  misfortunes.  Speak,  is  there  anght 
remains  in  which  he  and  I  can  serve  thee  V — *  Noth- 
inflf,'  said  Rebecca,  calmly,  *  unless  you  will  trans- 
mit to  him  my  ffrateful  farewell.' — •  You  leave  Eng- 
land, then,'  said  Rowena,  scarce  recovering  the  sur- 
prise of  this  extraordinary  visit. — *  I  leave  h,  lady, 
ere  this  moon  again  changes.  My  father  hath  a 
brother  high  in  lavour  with  Mohammed  Boabdil, 
King  of  Grenada— thither  we  go,  secure  of  peace 
and  protection,  for  the  payment  of  such  ransom  as 
the  Moslem  exact  from  oar  people.' — *  And  are  yoa 
not  then  as  well  protected  in  England  7'  said  Rowe- 
na; '  My  hnsband  hqs  fiivour  with  the  King — the 
King  himself  is  iust  and  generous.'—*  Lady,'  said 
Rebecca,  '  I  donht  it  not — but  England  is  no  safe 
abode  for  the  children  of  my  people.  Ephraim  is  an 
bean  less  dove— Issachar  an  over.iaboured  drudge, 
which  a* oops  between  two  burthens.  Mot  in  s  land 
of  war  and  blood,  surrounded  by  hostile  neighbours, 
and  distracted  by  internal  factions,  can  Israel  hope 
to  rest  during  her  wanderings.' — *  But  you,  maiden,' 
said  Rowena—'  you  surely  can  have  nothing  to  fear. 
^he  who  nursed  the  sick-bed  of  Ivanhoe.*  she  con- 
tinued, rising  with  enthusiasm — *  she  can  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  in  England,  where  Saxon  and  Norman 
will  contend  who  thall  most  do  her  honour.'—'  Thy 
speech  is  fair,  lady,'  said  Rebecca,  *  and  thy  pur- 
pose fairer ;  but  it  may  not  be — there  is  a  gulf  be- 
twixt us.  Our  breeding,  our  faith,  alike  forbid  either 
to  pass  over  it  Farewell ! — yet,  ere  I  go,  indulgo 
me  one  request.  The  bridal  veil  hangs  over  thy 
face ;  raise  it,  and  let  me  see  the  features  of  which 
fame  speaks  so  highly.' — '  They  are  scarce  worthy 
of  being  looked  upon,'  said  Rowena;  '  but,  expect- 
ing the  same  from  my  visitant,  I  remove  the  veil.'— 
She  took  it  offaccordmgly.  and  partly  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  besofy,  partly  from  basl>fulness,  she 
blushed  so  intensely,  thar  cheek,  brow,  neck,  and 
bosom,  were  suffused  with  crimson.  Rebecca  blush- 
ed also,  but  it  was  a  momentary  feeling;  and^ mas- 
tered by  higher  emotions,  passed  slowly  from  her 
features  like  the  crimson^eloud.  which  changes  co- 
lonr  when  the  son  sinks  beneath  the  horizon. 

"  '  Lady,  she  said,  '  the  countenance  yon  have 
deigned  to  show  me  will  long  dwell  in  my  remem- 
brance. There  reigns  in  it  gentleness  and  good- 
ness ;*and  if  a  tingeof  the  world's  pride  or  vaniiiea 
may  mix  with  an  expression  so  lovely,  how  may  we 
chide  that  which  is  of  eanh  for  hearing  some  colour 
of  its  original  f  Long,  long  shall  I  remember  your 
features,  and  bless  God  thst )  leave  my  noble  da* 
liverer  nniied  with' — She  slopped  short — her  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  She  hasiily  wiped  them,  and  an- 
swered to  the  anxious  inquiries  o\  Rowenn— '  I  am 
well,  lady — well.  But  my  h^nrt  8%vells  when  I  think 
of  Torquilstone  and  the  lists  of  Templestowe  !— 
Farewell !  One,  the  most  trifling  part  of  my  daty, 
remains  undischarged.  Accept  this  casket— startle 
not  at  its  contents.' — Rowena  opened  the  small  sil 
ver-chased  casket,  and  perceived  a  carcanet,  or 
necklace,  with  ear-jewels,  of  diamonds,  which  were 
visibly  of  immense  vnlne. — •  It  is  impossible,'  she 
•aid,  tendering  Imek  the  casket,  *  I  dare  not  accept 
2V 
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a  gift  of  mich  consequence.*'^*  Yet  keep  it,  ladyt' 
returned  Rebecca. — *  Let  roe  not  think  you  deem 
BO  wretchedly  ill  of  my  nattim  a«  yoar commons  be- 
lieve. Think  ye  that  I  priie  ibeae  sparkling  frag- 
nieius  of  stone  above  my  liberty  ?  or  that'mv  father 
values  them  in  comparison  to  the  honour  of  his  only 
child  ?  Accept  them,  ladv^o  me  they  are  valueless. 
I  will  never  wear  jewels  more.* — *  You  are  then 
unhappy,'  said  Rowena.  struck  with  the  manner  in 
which  Rebecca  uttered  the  last  words.  '  O,  remain 
with  ua— the  counsel  of  holy  men  will  wean  you 
from  your  unhappy  law,  and  I  will  be  a  sister  to 
you.* — '  No,  lady.*  answered  Rebecca,  the  same 
calm  melancholy  reigning  in  her  soft  vmoe  and  beau- 
tiful features, — *  that  may  not  be.  I  may  not  change 
the  faith  of  my  fathers,  like  a  earmeni  unsuited  to 
the  climate  in  which  I  seek  to  aweil ;  and  unhappy, 
lady,  I  will  not  be.  He,  to  whom  \  dedicate  my 
future  life,  will  be  my  comforter,  if  I  do  His  will.'— 
'  Have  you  then  convents,  to  one  of  which  you 
mean  to  retire?*  asked  Rowena.—'  No,  lady,' said 
the  Jeweu;  '  but  amonaour  people,  since  the  time 
of  Abraham  downward,  have  been  women  who 
have  devoted  their  ih< nights  to  Heaven,  and  their 
actions  to  works  of  kindiiess  to  men,  tending  the 
sick,  feeding  the  hungry,  and  relieving  the  distresM. 
ed.  Atnong  these  will  Rebecca  be  nu'nbered.  Say 
this  to  thy  lord,  should  he  inquire  after  the  fate  of 
her  whose  life  he  sbved !' — There  was  an  involun- 
tary tremor  in  Rebecca*8  v(»ice,  and  a  tenderness 
of  accent,  which  perhaps  betrayed  more  than  she 
would  willingly  have  expressed.  She  hastened  to 
bid  Rowena  adieu. — *  Farewell,*  she  said,  ^  may 
He.  who  made  both  Jew  and  Christian,  shower 
down  on  you  his  choicest  blessings  !* 

*'  She  glided  from  the  apartment,  leaving  Rowena 
•turprijied  as  if  a  vi<4ion  had  passed  before  her.  The 
fair  Saxon  related  the  singular  conference  to  her 
husband,  on  whose  mind  it  made  a  deep  impression. 
He  lived  lonff  and  happily  with  Rowena;  for  they 
were  attached  to  each  other  by  the  bonds  of  early 
affection,  and  they  loved  each  other  the  more,  from 
recoUention  of  the  obstacles  whi<*h  had  impeded 
their  union.  Yet  it  would  be  inquiring  too  ^unously 
to  ask,  whether  the  recollection  of  Rebecca*s  beauty 
and  magnanimity  did  not  recur  to  his  mind  more 
frequently  than  the  fair  descendant  of  Alfred  might 
altogether  have  approved.** 

The  work  before  ns  shows  at  least  as  much 
genius  as  any  of  those  with  which  it  must  now 
be  numbered — and  excites,  perhaps,  at  least 
on  the  first  perusal,  as  strong  an  interest :  But 
it  does  not  delight  so  deeply — and  we  rather 
think  it  will  not  please  so  long.  Rebecca  is 
almost  the  only  lovely  being  in  the  story — and 
she  is  evidently  a  creature  of  the  fancy — a 
mere  poetical  personification.  Next  to  her — 
for  Isaac  is  but  a  milder  Shylock,  and  by  no 
means  more  natural  than  his  original — ^the 
heartiest  interest  is  excited  by  the  outlaws  and 
their  merry  chief — ^because  the  tone  and  man- 
ners ascribed  to  them  are  more  akin  to  those 
that  prevailed  among  the  yeomanry  of  later 
da^s,  than  those  of  the  Knights,  Priors,  and 
Princes,  are  to  any  thing  with  which  a  more 
recent  age  has  been  acquainted. — Cedrio  the 
Saxon,  with  his  thralls,  and  Bois-Guilbert  the 
Templar  with  his  Moors,  are  to  u»  uat  theoreti- 
cal or  mythological  persons.  We  know  noth- 
ing aboiit  them — and  never  fee!  assured  that 
we  fully  comprehend  their  drift,  or  enter 
rightly  into  their  feelings.  The  same  genius 
wh'ch  now  busies  us  with  their  concerns, 
might  have  excited  an  equal  interest  for  the 
adventures  of  Oberon  and  Pigwiggin — or  for 
EOT  imaginary  community  of  6iaoLts,Amaauiiif 


or  Cynocephati.  The  interest  we  do  take  is  ia 
the  situations — and  the  extretneB  of  peril,  he- 
roism, and  atrocity,  in  which  the  great  hti- 
tude  of  the  fiction  enables  the  author  to  in- 
dulge. Even  with  this  advanlaee,  \ye  soon 
feel,  not  only  that  the  characters  he  brings  be- 
fore us  are  contrary  to  our  experience,  but  that 
they  are  actually  impossible.  There  could  in 
fact  have  been  no  such  state  of  society  as  that 
of  which  the  story  before  us  professes  to  give 
us  but  samples  and  ordinair  results.  In  a 
country  beset  with  such  worthies  as  Front-de- 
BoBuf,  Malvoisin,  and  the  rest,  Isaac  the  Jew 
could  neither  have  grown  rich,  nor  lived  todd 
age ;  and  no  Rebecca  could  either  have  ac- 
quired her  delicacy,  or  preserved  her  honour. 
Neither  could  a  plump  rrior  Aymer  have  fol- 
lowed venery  in  woods  swarming  with  the 
merry  men  of  Robin  Hood.— >Rotherwood  must 
have  been  burned  to  the  ground  two  or  three 
times  in  every  year — and  all  the  knights  and 
thanes  of  the  land  been  killed  off  nearly  as 
often.  The  thing,  in  short,  when  calmly  con- 
sidered, cannot  be  reoeivea  as  a  reality-;  and, 
after  gazing  for  a  while  on  the  splendid  pagpant 
which  it  presents,  and  admiring  the  exagger- 
rated  beings  who  counterfeit,  in  their  grand 
style,  the  passions  and  feelings  of  our  poor  hu- 
man nature,  we  soon  find  that  we  must  tura 
ajKain  to  our  Waverleys,  and  Antiquaries,  and 
Old  Mortalities,  and  become  acquainted  with 
our  neighbours  and  ourselves,  and  our  duties, 
and  dangers,  and  true  felicities,  in  the  exqui- 
site pictures  which  our  author  there  exhibits 
of  the  follies  we  daily  witness  or  di^lay,and 
of  the  prejudices,  habits,  and  affections,  by 
which  we  are  still  hourly  obstructed,  govern- 
ed, or  cheered. 

We  end,  therefore,  as  we  bee;an — b^  pre- 
ferring the  home  scenes,  and  the  copies  of 
originals  which  we  know — but  admiring,  in 
the  highest  degree^  the  fancy  and  judgment 
and  feeling  by  which  this  more  distant  and 
ideal  prospect  is  enriched.  It  is  a  splendid 
Poem — and  cgnjigins^jmtter  enough  for  six 
good  Tragedies!  As  itTs,  it  will  make  a  glo- 
rious melodrame  for  the  end  of  the  season. — 
Perhaps  the  author  does  better— for  us  and 
for  himself — by  writing  more  novels :  But  we 
have  an  earnest  wish  that  he  would  try  his 
hand  in  the  actual  bow  of  Shakesp^re — ven- 
ture fairly  within  his  enchanted  circle — and 
reassert  tne  Dramatic  Sovereignty  of  England, 
by  putting  forth  a  genuine  Tragedy  of  passion, 
fancy,  and  incident.  He  has  all  the  Qualifica- 
tions to  insure  success* — except  perhaps  the 
art  of  compression ; — for  we  suspect  it  would 
cost  him  no  little  effort  to  confine  his  story, 
and  the  development  of  his  characters,  to 
some  fifty  or  sixty  small  pages.  But  the  at- 
tempt is  worth  making ;  and  he  may  be  cer- 
tain that  he  cannot  fau  without  glory. 

*  We  take  it  for  grsntcd,  that  the  charming  ex- 
tracts from  "  Old  Plays,"  that  are  occasionally 
given  as  mottoes  to  the  chapters  of  this  and  some 
of  his  other  works,  are  original  compositions  of  the 
author  whose  prose  they  garnish  : — and  they  shov* 
that  he  is  not  less  a  master  of  the  most  beauiif'ul 
style  of  Dramatic  versification,  than  of  all  the  higher 
and  more  inward  secn&ts  of  that  forgotten  iirt'. 
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The  Fortunes  of  Nigfil.    By  the  Author  of  "  Waverley,''  <*  Kenilworth,"  &o.    In  g  Tohk 
12mo.    pp.  950.    Edinburgh :  Constable  &  Co.  1822. 


It  was  a  happy  thought  in  us  to  review  this 
author's  works  m  groups,  rather  than  in  single 
pieces :  for  we  should  never  otherwise  have 
been  aole  to  keep  up  both  with  him  and  with 
our  other  business.  Even  as  it  i&  we  find  we 
have  let  him  run  so  far  ahead,  tnat  we  have 
now  rather  more  of  him  on  hand  than  we  can 
iM^ell  get  through  at  a  sitting ;  and  are  in  dan» 
ger  of  forgetting  the  early  part  of  the  )on^ 
series  of  stories  to  which  we  are  thus  obliged 
to  look  back,  or  of  finding  it  forgotten  by  the 
public— or  at  Ic^ast  of  having  the  vast  assem- 
Dlage  of  events  and  characters  that  now  lie 
before  us  something  iumbled  and  confounded, 
both  in  our  own  recollections^  and  that  of  our 
admiring  readers. 

Our  last  particular  notice,  we  think,  was  of 
Ivanhoe,  in  the  end  of  1819 ;  and  in  the  two 
years  that  have  since  elapsed,  we  have  had 
the  Monastery,  the  Abbot,  Kenil worth,  the 
Pirates,  and  Nigel,— one,  two,  three,  four,  five 
— ^large  originaT works  from  the  same  fertile 
and  inexhaustible  pen.  It  is  a  strange  manu- 
facture! and,  though  depending  entirely  on 
invention  and  original  fancy,  really  seems  to 
proceed  with  all  the  steadiness  and  regularity 
of  a  thing  that  ik  as  kept  in  operation  by  in- 
dustry and  application  alone.  Our  ^iiole 
fraternity,  for  example,  with  all  the  works  of 
all  other  writers  to  supply  them  with  mate- 
rials, are  not  half  so  sure  of  bringing  out  their 
two  volumes  in  the  year,  as  this  one  author, 
with  nothing  but  his  own  genius  to  depend 
on,  is  of  bringing  out  his  six  or  seven.  There 
is  no  instance  of  any  such  experiment  being 
so  long  continued  with  success ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  all  appearances,  it  is  just  as  far  from  a 
termination  now,  as  it  was  at  the  beginning. 
If  it  were  only  for  the  singularity  of  the  thing, 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  chronicle  the  ac- 
tual course  and  progress  of  this  extraordinary 
adventure. 

Of  the  two  first  works  we  have  mentioned, 
the  Monastery  and  the  Abbot,  we  have  the 
least  to  say ',  and  we  believe  tne  public  have 
the  least  curiosity  to  know  our  opinion.  They 
are  certainly  the  least  meritorious  of  the  whole 
series,  either  subsequent  or  preceding;  and 
while  they  are  decidedly  worse  than  the  other 
works  of  the  same  autnor,  we  are  not  sure 
that  we  can  say,  as  we  have  done  of  some  of 
his  other  failures,  that  they  are  better  than 
those  of  any  other  recent  writer  of  fiction. — 
So  conspicuous,  indeed,  was  their  inferiority, 
that  we  at  one  time  apprehended  that  we 
should  have  been  called  upon  to  interfere 
t)efore  our  time,  and  to  admonish  the  author 
of  the  hazard  to  which  he  was  exposing  his 
fame.  But  as  he  has  since  redeemed  that 
slip,  we  shall  now  pass  it  oyer  lightly,  and 


merely  notice  one  or  two  things  that  still  live 
in  our  remembrance. 

i  We  do  not  think  the  White  Lady,  and  the 
other  supernatural  agencies,  the  worst  blemish 
of  "The  Monastery."  On  the  contrary,  the 
first  apparition  of  the  spirit  by  her  lonely 
fountain  (though  borrowed  from  Lord  Byron's 
Witch  of  the  Alps  in  Manfred),  as  well  as  the 
efifeot  of  the  interview  on  the  mind  of  the 
young  aspirant  to  whom  she  reveals  herself, 
I  nave  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  very  beau- 
I  ti fully  imagined :  But  we  must  confess,  that 
,  their  subsequent  descent  into  an  alabaster 
cavern,  and  the  seizure  of  a  stolen  Bible  from 
an  altar  blaaing  with  cold  fiames,  is  a  ficticm 
of  a  more  ignoble  stock ;  and  looks  very  like 
an  unlucky  combination  of  a  French  fairy  tale 
ai^  a  dull  German  romance.  The  Eu|.huiBt 
too,  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  is  a  mere  nuisance 
throughout.  Nor  can  we  remember  any  In- 
cident in  an  unsuccessful  farce  more  utterly 
absurd  and  pitiable,  than  the  remembrance 
of  tailorship  that  is  supposed  to  be  conjured 
up  in  the  mind  of  this  chivalrous  person,  by 
the  presentment  of  the  fair^^'s  bodkin  to  his 
eyes.  There  is  something  inefiably  poor  at 
once,  and  extravagant,  in  the  idea  of  a  solid 
silver  implement  TOing  taken  from  the  hair  of 
a  spiritual  and  shadowy  being,  for  the  sage 
purpose  of  making  an  earthly  coxcomb  angry 
to  no  end  ', — while  our  delight  at  this  happy 
imagination  is  not  a  little  heightened  by  re- 
flecting that  it  is  all  the  time  utterly  unintelli- 
gible, how  the  mere  exhibition  of  a  lady's 
bodkin  should  remind  any  man  of  a  tailor  in 
his  pedigree — or  be  thought  to  import  such  a 
disclosure  to  the  spectators. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  gross  faults,  and 
the  gmeral  flatness  of  the  monkish  partft— 
includin|:  that  of  the  Sob-prior,  which  is  a 
failure  m  spite  of  considerable  labour*^ it 
would  be  absurd  to  rank  this  with  common 
novels,  or  even  to  exclude  it  from  the  file  of 
the  author's  characteristic  productions.  It  has 
both  humour,  and  fancy  and  pathos  enough, 
to  maintain  its  title  to  such  a  distinction. — 
The  aspiring  temper  of  Halbert  Glendinning, 
the  rustic  establishment  of  Glendearg,  the 
picture  of  Christie  of  Clinthill,  and.  above  ail, 
the  scenes  at  the  castle  of  Avenel,  are  all 
touched  with  the  hand  of  a  master.  Julian's 
dialogue,  or  soliloquy  rather,  to  his  hawk,  in 
presence  of  his  paramour,  with  its  accompani- 
ments and  sequel,  is  as  poweiful  as  any  thinff 
the  author  has  produced ;  and  the  tragic  and 
historical  scenes  that  lead  to  the  conclusion 
are  also,  for  the  most  part,  excellent.  It  is  a 
work,  in  short,  wfaich  pleases  moro  upon  a 
second  reading  than  at  first — as  we  not  only 
pass  oyer  the  Euphuism  and  other  dull  pet^ 
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rages,  but,  being  mvnse  of  its  defects,  no 
Juiiger  feel  the  disappointment  and  proYOca- 
fioa  which  are  apt,  on  their  first  excitement, 
to  make  us  unjust  to  its  real  merits. 

In  point  of  real  merit,  '^  The  Abbot"  is  not 
much  better,  we  think,  than  the  Monastery — 
but  it  is  fuller  of  historical  painting,  and,  in 
the  higher  soenes,  has  perhaps  a  deeper  and 
more  exalted  interest.  The  Popish  zealots, 
whether  in  the  'sh£^  of  prophetic  crones  or 
heroic  monks,  are  rery  tiresome  personages. 
Catherine  Seyton  is  a  wilfol  deterioration  of 
D  ana  Vernon,  and  is  far  too  pert  and  con- 
fident ;  while  her  paramour  Roland  Greeme  is, 
for  a  good  part  of  the  work,  little  better  than 
a  blackguard  boy,  who  should  have  had  his 
head  broken  twice  a  day,  and  been  put  nightly 
in  the  stocks,  for  his  impertinence.  Some  of 
the  scenes  at  Lochleven  are  of  a  different 
pitch; — though  the  formal  and  measured  sar- 
casms which  the  Queen  and  Lady  Douglas 
interchange  with  snch  solemn  verbosity,  have 
a  very  heavy  and  unnatural  effect.  These 
faults,  •however,  are  amply  redeemed  by  the 
beauties  with  which  they  are  mingled.  There 
are  some  grand  passages,  of  enthusiasm  and 
devoted  courage,  in  Oitherine  Seyton.  The 
eso&pe  from  Lochleven  is  mven  with  great 
effect  and  spirit — and  the  subsequent  muster- 
ing of  the  Queen's  adherents,  and  their  march 
to  Langside,  as  well  as  the  battle  itself,  are 
fall  of  life  and  colouring.  The  noble  bearing 
and  sad  and  devoted  love  of  George  Douglas 
— the  brawl  on  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  and 
the  scenes  at  Holyrood,  both  serious  and 
comic,  as  well  as  many  of  the  minor  charac- 
tere,  such  as  the  Ex-abbot  of  St.  Mary's  me- 
tamorphosed into  the  humble  gardener  of 
Lochleven,  are  all  in  the  genuine  manner  of 
the  author,  and  could  not  have  proceeded  from 
any  other  hand.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
work  is  unsatisfactory,  and  too  deficient  in 
design  and  unity.  We  do  not  know  why  it 
should  have  been  called  <^The  Abbot,"  as 
that  {>er8onage  has  scarcely  any  thing  to  do 
with  it.  As  an  historical  sketch,  it  has  nei- 
ther beginning  nor  end  ; — nor  does  the  time 
which  it  embraces  possess  any  peculiar  inter- 
est:— and  for  a  history  of  Roland  Graeme, 
which  is  the  only  denomination  that  can  give 
it  coherence,  the  narrative  is  not  only  far  too 
slight  and  insignificant  in  itself,  but  is  too 
much  broken  in  upon  by  higher  persons  and 
weightier  affairs,  to  retain  any  of  the  interest 
which  it  might  otherwise  have  possessed. 

"Kenil worth,"  however,  is  a  flight  of  an- 
other wing— «nd  rises  almost,  if  not  alto- 
jjelher,  to  the  level  of  Ivanhoe ;— displaying, 
])erhaps,  as  much  power  in  assembling  to- 
gether, and  distributing  in  striking  groups, 
the  copious  historical  materials  of  that  ro- 
mantic age,  as  the  other  does  in  eking  out 
their  scantiness  by  the  riches  of  the  author's 
imagination.  Elizabeth  herself,  surrounded 
as  she  is  with  lively  and  imposing  recollec- 
tionfik  was  a  difficult  personage  to  bring  promi- 
nently forward  in  a  work  of  fiction :  But  the 
task,  we  think,  is  here  not  only  fearlessly, 
but  admirably  performed ;  and  the  character 
brought  out.  not  merely  with  the  most  un- 


sparing fulness,  bat  with  the  most  briDJBDt 
and  seducing  effect.    Leicester  i»  leas  happy, 
and  we  have  certainly  a  great  deal  too  much 
both  of  the  blackguardism  of  Michael  Xaio- 
boume,  the  atrocious  viilany  of  Vaiuej  and 
Foster,  and  the  magical  dealinsB  of  Alasoo 
and  Wayland  Smith.  .  Indeed,  aUmost  all  ths 
lower  agents  in  the  performauce  have  a  soit 
of  Demoniacal  character :  and  the  deep  and 
dis^sting  guilt  by  which  most  of  the  main 
incidents  are  developed,  make  a  splendid  pas- 
sage of  English  history  read  like  the  Newgate 
Calendar,  and  give  a  certain  horror  to  the 
storv,  which  is  neither  agreeable  to  historical 
irutn,  nor  attractive  in  a  work  of  imagiiration. 
The  great  charm  and  glory  of  the  pieoe.\ 
however,  oonsists  in  the  magnificence  and  . 
vivacity  of  the  descriptions  with    which  it 
abounds ;  and  which  set  before  onr  eyes,  with 
a  freshness  and  force  of  colom-in^  which  can 
scarcely  ever  be  gained  except  by  actual  ob- 
servation, all  the  pomp  and  statelinesa^  the 
glitter  and  solemnity,  of  that  heroic  reign. 
The  moving  picture  of  Elizabeth's  night  entry 
to  Kenilworm  is  given  with  such  spfrity  rich- 
ness, and  copiousness  of  detail,  that  we  seem 
actually  transported  to  the  middle   of  the 
scene.   We  feel  the  press,  and  hear  the  mnsic 
and  the  din — and  descry,  amidst  the  Auiing 
lights  of  a  summer  eve,  the  majestical  pacings 
and  wa\ing  bannere  that  surround  the  rmicb. 
of  the  heroic  Queen ;  while  the  mixtore  of 
ludicrous  incidents,  and  the  ennui  that  steals 
on  the  lengthened  parade  and  fatiguing  prepa* 
ration,  give  a  sense  of  truth  and  reality  to  the 
sketch  that  seems  to  belong  rather  to  recent 
recollection  than  mere  ideal  conoeptioD.     We 
believe,  in  short,  that  we  have  at  this  moment 
as  lively  and  distinct  an  impression  of  the 
whole  scene,  as  we  shall  have  in  a  few  weeks 
of  a  similar  Joyous  Entrjr,  for  which  prepara- 
tions are  now  making*  tti  this  our  l<nal  me- 
tropolis,— and  of  which  we  hope,  before  that 
time,  to  be  spectatore.    The  account  of  Lei- 
cester's princely  hospitality,  and  of  the  royal 
divertisements    that   ensued. — ^the  feastings 
and  huntings,  the  flatteries  and  dissembling*, 
the  pride,  the  iealousy,  the  ambition,  the  re- 
venge,— are  all  portrayed  with  the  same  ani- 
mating pencil,  and  leave  every  thing  behind, 
but  some  rival  works  of  the  same  unrivallea 
artist.    The  most  surprising  piece  of  mere  . 
description,  however,  tnat  we  aave  ever  seen,  ' 
is  that  of  Amy's  magnificent  apartments  at  ' 
Comnor  Place,  and  of  the  dress  and  beauty 
of  the  lovely  creature  for  whom  thev  we:e 
adorned.    We  had  no  idea  before  tnat  up- 
holstery and  millinery  could  be  made  so  en- 
gaging; and  though  we  are  aware  that  it  is 
the  living  Beautv  that  gives  its  enchantment 
to  the  scene,  and  breathes  over  the  whole  an 
air  of  voluptuousness,  innocence,  and  pity,  it 
is  impossiole  not  to  feel  that  the  vivid  and 
clear  presentment  of  the  visible  objects  by 
which  she  is  surrounded,  and   the  antique 
splendour  in  which  she  is  enshrined,  not  only 
strengthen  our  impressions  of  the  reality,  but 
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ftUf  faAnnle  and  delight  w  ih  Uwm- 
metfGB, — joMt  88  the  draperies  and  still-life  in 
H.  ^fnaad  historiea]  picture  often  divide  our  ad- 
mimtkui  whh  the  pathetic  effect  of  the  story 
told  by  the  principal  figures.  The  catastro- 
phe of  the  nnfoftnnate  Amy  herself  is  too 
siekentng  and  foil  of  pity  to  be  endured ;  and 
-we  shrink  from  the  recollection  of  it,  as  we 
Mroald  iMMa  that  of  a  recent  calamity  of  oar 
own .  The  part  of  Tressilian  is  unfortunate  on 
the  whole,  though  it  contains  touches  of  in- 
terest and  beauty.  The  sketch  of  young  Ba- 
leigh  is  splendid,  and  in  excellent  keeping 
with  every  thing  beside  it.  More,  we  tlunk, 
mieht  hare  been  made  pf  the  desolate  ase 
and  broken-hearted  anguish  of  Sir  Hugh  Rob- 
eart  -,  though  there  are  one  or  two  little  traits 
of  his  peitemal  love  and  crushed  affection, 
that  are'  inimitably  sweet  and  pathetic,  ana 
which  might  have  lost  their  efiect,  pernaps, 
if  the  scene  had  been  extended.  We  do  not 
oare  much  about  the  goblin  dwarf,  nor  die  host, 
nor  the  mercer, — nor  any  of  the  other  charac- 
ters. They  are  all  too  fantastical  and  affected.' 
They  seem  copied  rather  from  the  quaintness 
of  okl  plays,  than  the  reality  of  past  and  pres- 
ent nature;  and  serve  better  to  show  what 
manner  of  personages  were  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Masks  and  Pageants  of  the  age,  than  what 
were  actually  to  l^  found  in  the  living  popu- 
lation of  the  land. 

<*  The  Pirates  "  is  a  bold  attempt  to  furnish 
out  a  Ions  and  eventful  story,  from  a  very  nar- 
row circle  of  society,  and  a  scene  so  circum- 
flcribed  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  any  gr^t  scope 
or  variety  of  action:  and  its  failure,  in  so  tar 
as  it  may  be  thou^t  to  have  failed^  should, 
in  fairness,  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  this  scanti- 
ness and  defect  of  the  materials.  The  author, 
accordingly,  has  been  obliged  to  borrow  pretty 
laiseiy  from  other  regions.  The  character 
and  story  of  Mertoun  (which  is  at  once  com- 
mon-pkoe  and  extravagant)^ — ^that  of  the 
Pimte  himself, — and  that  of  Halcro  the  poet, 
have  no  connection  with  the  localities  of  Shet- 
land, or  the  peculiarities  of  an  insular  life. 
Mr.  Yollowlees,  though  he  gives  occasion  to 
some  strong  contrasts,  is  in  the  same  situa- 
tion. The  great  blemish,  however,  of  the 
work,  is  the  inconsistency  in  Cleveland's 
character,  or  rather  the  way  in  which  he  dis- 
appoints us,  by  turning  out  so  much  better 
than  we  had  expected — and  yet  substantially 
80  ill.  So  grea^  indeed,  is  this  disappoint- 
ment and  so  strong  the  grounds  of  it.  that  we 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  author  him- 
self must  have  altered  his  design  in  the  course 
of  the  work ;  and,  finding  himself  at  a  loss 
lu>w  to  make  either  a  demon  or  a  hero  of  the 
personage  whom  h^  had  introduced  with  a 
view  to  one  or  other  of  these  characters,  be- 
took himself  to  the  expedient  of  leaving  him 
in  that  neutral  or  mixed  state,  which,  after 
adl,  suits  the  least  with  his  conduct  and  situa- 
tion, «r  with  the  effects  which  he  is  supposed 
to  produce.  All  that  we  see  of  him  is  a  dar- 
ing, underbred,  forward,  heartless  fellow — 
verjr  unlikely,  we  should  suppose,  to  capti- 
yate  the  affections  of  the  high-minded,  ro- 
nftntio  Minnay  or  even  to  supplant  aa  old 


fHend  in  the  favour  of  the  honest  ITdalhr. 
The  charm  of  the  book  is  in  the  pictuid  of 
his  family.  Nothing  can  be  more  brautifol 
than  the  descri|ytion  of  the  two  sisters,  and 
the  gentle  and  innocent  affection  that  con- 
tinues to  unite  them,  even  after  love  has  come 
to  divide  their  interests  and  wishes.  The  vi«t 
paid  them  by  Noma,  and  the  tale  she  tells 
them  at  midnight,  lead  to  a  fine  display  of 
the  perfect  ponty  of  their  young  hearts,  and 
the  native  gentleness  ana  dignity  of  their - 
character.  There  is,  perhaps,  still  more  ge- 
nius in  the  development  and  full  exhibition  of 
their  father's  character;  who  is  first  introduced 
to  us  as  tittle  else  than  a  jovial,  thoughtless, 
hospitable  housekeeper^  but  gradually  die- 
closes  the  most  captivating  tmits,  not  only  iwf 
kindness  and  courage,  but  of  substantial  gene- 
rosity and  delicacy  of  feeling,  without  ever 
departing,  for  an  instant,  from  the  frank  home- 
liness of  his  habitual  demeanour.  Noma  is  a 
new  incarnation  of  Me^  Merrilees,  and  P&lpe- 
bly  the  same  in  the  spirit.  Less  degraded  in 
her  habits  and  associates,  and  less  lofty  and 
pathetic  in  her  denunciations,  she  reconciles 
fewer  contradictions,  and  is,  on  the  whole, 
inferior  perhaps  to  her  prototype ;  but  is  far 
above  the  rank  of  a  mere  imitated  or  borrowed 
character.  The  Udaller's  visit  to  her  dwell- 
ing on  the  Fitful-head  is  admirably  managed, 
and  highly  characteristic  of  both  parties.  Of 
the  humorous  characters,  Yellowlees  is  the 
best.  Few  things,  indeed,  are  better  than 
the  description  of  his  equestrian  progressioa 
to  the  feast  of  the  Udaller.  Claud  ifalcro  is 
too  fantastical ;  and  peculiarly  out  of  place, 
we  should  think,  in  such  a  region.  A  man 
who  talks  in  quotations  from  common  plays, 
and  proses  eternally  about  glorious  John  Thy» 
den,  luckily  is  not  often  to  be  met  with  any- 
where, but  least  of  all  in  the  Orkney  Islands. 
Bunco  is  liable  to  the  same  objection, — thongh 
there  are  parts  of  his  character,  as  well  as 
that  of  Fletcher  and  the  rest  of  the  crew, 
given  with  infinite  spirit  and  effect.  The  de- 
nouement of  the  story  is  strained  and  im- 
probable, and  the  conclusion  rather  unsatis- 
factory :  But  the  work,  on  the  whole,  opens 
up  a  new  world  to  our  ccriouty,  and  affords 
another  proof  of  the  extraordinary  pliability, 
as  well  as  vigour,  of  the  author's  genius. 

We  come  now  to  the  work  which  has  af- 
forded us  a  pretext  for  this  long  retroaction, 
and  which  we  have  approached,  as  befitteth 
a  royal  presence,  through  this  long  vista  of 
preparatory  splendour.  Considering  that  it 
has  now  been  three  months  in  the  hands  of 
the  public— and  must  be  about  as  well  known 
to  most  of  our  readere  as  the  older  works  to 
whioh  t^e  have  just  alluded — ^we  do  not  very 
well  see  why  we  should  not  deal  with  it  as 
summarily  as  we  have  done  with  them ;  and, 
sparing  our  dutiful  readen  the  fatigue  of  toil- 
ing through  a  detail  with  which  they  are  al- 
ready fieuniliar,  content  ourselves  with  marking 
our  opinion  of  it  in  the  same  general  ana 
comprehensive  manner  that  we  have  ventured 
to  adopt  as  to  those  earlier  productions.  This 
aceoratngly  is  the  course  which,  in  the  main, 
we  piopose  to  follow;  though,  for  the  nke  sf 
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c^ardiitaiit  readen^  a*  well  u  f  give  tnero 
foice  and  direct  application  to  our  genetml  re* 
niarke,  we  mast  somewhat  eDlaige  tile  scale 
of  our  critical  notice. 

This  woric,  though  dealing  abundantly  in 
invention,  ici,  in  sabetance,  like  Old  Mortality 
^9d  Kenilworth,  of  an  historical  ohaiacter, 
and  may  he  correctly  represented  as  an  at- 
tempt  to  describe  and  illustrate,  by  examples, 
the  manners  of  the  court,  and  generally  speak- 
ing, of  the  age,  oi  James  I.  of  England.  And 
this,  on  the  whole,  is  the  most  favourable  as- 
pect under  which  it  can  be  considered ',  for, 
while  it  certainly  presents  us  with  a  very 
brilliant,  and,  we  believe,  a  very  faithful  aketch 
of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  time,  we 
cannot  say  that  it  either  embodies  them  in  a 
very  interesting  story,  or  su{^lies  us  with  any 
rich  variety  of  particular  dutracters.  Except 
King  James  himself,  and  Richie  Moniplies, 
there  is  but:  Uttle  individuality  in  the  person- 
ages represented.  We  should  perhaps  add 
Master  George  Heriot ;  except  tliat  he  is  too 
staid  and  prudent  a  person  to  engage  very 

/much  of  our  interest.  The  story  is  of  a  very 
simple  structure,  and  may  soon  be  told. 
Lord  Glenvarloch,  a  young  Scottish  noble- 
nan,  whose  fortunes  had  been  ruine<1  by  his 
father's  profusion,  and  chiefly  bv  laise  loans 
to  the  Crown,  comes  to  London  about  the  raid- 
dAe  of  James'  reign,  to  try  what  part  of  this 
debt  may  be  recovered  from  the  justice  of  his 
hbw  opulent  sovereign.  From  want  of  patron- 
age and  experience,  he  is  ansuocessfnf  in  his 
£st  application^  and  is  about  to  withdraw  in 
despair,  when  his  serving  man,  Richard  Moni- 
plies, falling  accidentally  in  the  way  of  Geoige 
Heriot,  the  favourite  jeweller  and  occasional 
banker  of  the  King,  tluU  benevolent  person  (to 
whom,  it  may  not  be  known  to  our  Southern 
read  ere,  Edinburgh  is  indebted  for  the  most 
flourishing  and  best  conducted  of  her  founded 
schools  or  charities)  is  pleased  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  his  affairs,  and  not  only  represents 
his  case  in  a  favourable  way  to  the  Sovereign, 
but  is  the  means  of  introducing  him  to  another 
nobleman,  with  whose  son,  Lord  Dal^mo,  he 
speedily  forms  a  rather  inauspicious  intimacy. 
By  this  youth  he  is  initiated  into  all  the  eaie- 
ties  of  the  town ;  of  which,  as  well  of  the 
manners  and  bearing  of  the  men  of  fashion  of 
the  time,  a  very  lively  picture  is  drawn. 
Among  other  things,  he  is  encouraged  to  try 
his  fortune  at  play ;  bul,  being  poor  and  pru- 
dent, he  plays  but  for  sniall  sums,  and,  rather 
unhandsomely  we  must  own,  makes  it  a  prac- 
tice to  come  away  after  a  moderate  winning. 
On  this  account  ne  is  slighted  by  Lord  Dsd- 
9U110  and  his  more  adventurous  associates; 
and,  having  learned  that  they  talked  con- 
temptuously of  him,  and  that  Lord  D.  had 
ptejadiced  the  Kins  and  the  Prince  against 
aim,  he  chaHenges  him  for  his  perfidy  m  the 
Park,  and  actually  draws  on  him,  in  the  pre- 
oincls  of  the  loj^l  abode.  This  was,  in  those 
days,  a  rery  serious  offence ;  and,  to  avoid  its 
itnmediate  conseqoeneee,  he  is  advised  to  take 
Wuge  in  Whitefiriara,  then  known  by  the  cant 
Qam  of  ^2s(tft% and  understood  to  posseasthe 
lAvil^ges  of  a  sBDotuary  agiunst  ordimicy  ar* 


^  prspo^of  thiai 
a  very  strucuig  and  animated  {MCture*  of  thm 
bullies  and  bankrupts^aod  swiDdl^vaod  pettf 
felons  by  whom  thas  city  of  refuge  was  cluefly 
inhabited-- aad  among  whom  the  young  Loid 
has  the  good  luck  to  witness  a  niotder,  oon* 
milted  on  the  person  of  his  miuerly  hoirt.    H* 
then  bethinks  himself  of  repainnjg  lo  Greeo- 
wich,  where  the  court  was,  tbrowiiu^  himself 
upon  the  clemency  of  the  King,  and  insisliqg 
on  beii^  confronted  with  his  accusers;  but 
happening  unfortunately  to  meet  with  his 
Maiesty  in  a  retired  part  of  the  Park  to  which 
he  had  pursued  the  stag,  ahead  of  all  his  at- 
tendants, his  sudden  apiiearance  ao  staitles 
and  alarms  that  pacific  monarch,  that  he  Re- 
cuses him  of  a  treasonable  design  on  his  likf 
and  has  him  committed  to  the  Tower,  under 
that  weighty  accusation.    In  the  meao  time, 
however,  a  certain  Margaret  Ramsey,  a  das^ 
ter  of  the  celebrated  watchmaker  of  that  name, 
who  had  privately  fallen  in  love  with  him  at 
the  table  of  George  Heriot  her  god-father,  and 
had,  ever  since,  kept  watch  over  his  proceed- 
ings, and  aided  him  in  his  difficulties  by  va- 
rious stratagems  and  suggestions,  had  repaired 
to  Greenwich  in  male  attire,  with  the  roman- 
tic design  of  interesting  and  undeceiving  the 
King  with  regard  to  him.    By  a  lucfcy  acci- 
dent, she  does  obtain  an  opportunity  of  making 
her  statement  to  James ;  who,  in  order  to  put 
her  veracity  to  the  test,  sends  her,  di^ised 
as  she  was,  to  Glenvarloch-s  prison  in  the 
Tower,  and  also  looses  upon  him  in  the  same 
place,  firat  his  faithful  Heriot,  and  afterwuida 
a  sarcastic  courtier,  while  he  himself  pfaiya 
the  eavesdropper  to  their  conversation,  from  an 
adjoining  apartment  constructed  for  that  pur- 
pose.   The  result  of  this  Dionysian  expert 
ment  is,  to  satisfy  the  sagacious  monarch  both 
of  the  innocence  of  his  young  countryman, 
and  the  malignity  of  his  accusers;  who  are 
speedily  brought  to  shame  by  his  acquittal 

and  admittance  to  favour.  '' 

There  is  an  underplot  of  a  more  extravagant 
and  less  happy  structure,  about  a  sad  and 
mysterious  lady  who  inhabits  an  inaccessible 
apartment  in  Heriot's  house,  and  turns  out  to 
be  the  deserted  wife  of  Lord  Dalgamo^  and  a 
near  relation  of  Lord  Glenvarloch.  The  former 
is  compelled  to  acknowledge  her  by  theKing, 
very  much  against  his  will ;  though  he  is  con- 
siderably comforted  when  he  finds  that,  by 
this  alliance,  he  acquires  right  to  an  ancient 
mortgage  over  the  lands  of  the  latter,  which 
nothing  but  immediate  payment  of  a  lai]^ 
sum  can  prevent  him  from  ioreclosing.  Thia 
is  accomplished  by  the  new-raised  credit  and 
consequential  agency  of  Richie  Moniplies, 
though  not  without  a  scene  of  petlifioggiiY 
difficulties.  The  conclusion  is  something  tra- 
gical and  sudden.  Lord  Dalgamo,  travelling 
to  Scotland  with  the  redemption-money  m  a 
portmanteau,  challenges  Glenvarloch  to  meet 
and  fiffht  him,  one  stase  from  town;  and, 
while  he  is  waiting  on  the  common,  is  him- 
self shot  dead  by  one  of  the  AJsataan  bullies^ 
who  had  heard  of  the  precious  caigo  wit* 
which  he  was  making  the  journey.  l£s  a»» 
tagooist  eodtea  up  aeon  eaou^  to  reMoy^ 
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mmmMA ;  uiiy  00011  after,  is  mtiTMl  to  IfosBM^ 
isey,  for  whom  the  King  finds  a  suitable  pedi- 
gree, and  at  whose  marriage-diimer  he  oonde* 
seeiKls  to  preside;  while  Richard  Mooiplies 
tnarries  the  heroic  daughter  of  the  Alsatian 
miser,  and  is  knighted  in  a  yerj  characteristic 
manner  by  the  good-natured  monarchj^..-.--/ 
The  best  things  in  the  book,  as  wehare 
already  intimated,  are  the  pictures  of  King 
James  and  of  Richard  Moniplies — though  my 
Lord  Da^mo  is  very  lively  and  witty)  and 
vrell  represents  the  gallantry  and  profligacy 
of  the  time;  while  the  worthy  Earl,  his  father, 
is  very  successfully  bought  forward  as  the 
tvpe  of  the  ruder  and  more  uncorrnpted  age 
that  preceded.  We  are  sorely  tempted  to  pro- 
duee  a  sample  of  Jin  Vin  the  smart  apprentice, 
and  of  the  mixed  childishness  and  heroism  of 
Margaret  Ramsay,  and  the  native  loftiness 
and  austere  candour  of  Martha  Trapbois,  and 
the  humour  of  Dame  Soddlechops,  and  divers 
other  inferior  persons.  But  the  rule  we  have 
laid  down  to  ourselves,  of  abstaining  from 
citations  from  well-known  books,  must  not  be 
farther  broken,  in  the  very  hour  of  its  enact- 
ment ; — and  we  shall  therefore  conclude,  with 
a  few  such  general  remarks  on  the  work  be- 
fore us  as  we  have  already  bestowed  on  some 
other  performances,  probably  no  longer  so 
familiar  to  most  of  our  readers. 

We  do  not  think,  then,  that  it  is  a  work 
either  of  so  much  genius  or  so  much  interest 
as  Kenilworth  or  Ivanhoe,  or  the  earlier  his- 
torical novels  of  the  same  author — and  yet 
there  be  readers  who  will  in  all  likelihood 
prefer  it  to  those  books,  and  that  for  the  very 
reasons  which  induce  us  to  place  it  beneath 
them.    These  reasons  are, — First,  that  the 
scene  is  all  in  London — and  that  tne  piece  is 
consequently  deprived  of  the  interest  and 
variety  derived  from  the  beautiful  descriptions 
of  natural  scenery,  and  the  still  more  beautiful 
combination  of  Us  features  and  expression, 
with  the  feelings  of  the  living  agents,  which 
.  abound  in  those  other  works ;  and  next,  that 
the  characters  are  more  entirely  borrowed 
from  the  written  memorials  of  the  age  to 
which  they  refer,  and  less  from  that  eternal 
and  universal  nature  which  is  of  all  ages, 
than  in  any  of  his  former  works.    The  ptays 
of  that  great  dramatic  era.  and  the  letters  and 
memoirs  which  have  been  preserved  in  such 
abundance,  have  made  all  diligent  readers 
familiar  with  the  peculiarities  by  which  it  was 
marked.  But  unluckily  the  taste  of  the  writers 
of  that  aoe  was  quaint  and  fantastical ;  and 
though  their  representations  necessarily  give 
us  a  true  enough  picture  of  its  fashions  and 
follies,  it  is  obviously  a  distorted  and  exa^- 
rated  picture — and  their  characters  plamly 
both  speak  and  act  as  no  living  men  ever 
did  speak  or  act.    Now,  this  style  of  carica- 
ture IS  too  palpably  copied  Iq  the  'work  before 
us,— And;  though  somewhat  softened  and  re- 
laxed by  the  good  sense  of  the  author,  is  still 
so  prevalent,  Uiat  most  of  his  characters  strike 
ns  rather  as  whimsical  humourists  or  affected 
madcers,  than  as  faithful  co|)ies  of  the  actual 
society  of  any  historical  neriod ;  and  thot^h 
the  J  may  afford  great  delight  to  such  slender 


B  the  ffreatest  ittea  in  the  world,  and  here 
their  Tittle  archssological  persons  made 
ithing  less  inconceivable  than  usual,  they 
cannot  fail  to  <^end  and  disappoint  all  those 
who  hoM  that  nature  alone  must  be  the  source 
of  all  natural  interest. 

Finally,  we  object  to  this  work,  as  com* 
pared  with  those  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
that  the  interest  is  more  that  of  situation,  ami 
less  of  character  or  action,  than  in  any  of  the 
former.  The  hero  is  not  so  much  an  actor  or 
a  si^rer,  in  moot  of  the  events  renresented, 
as  a  meotator.  With  oomparatively  little  to 
do  in  the  buskess  of  the  scene,  he  is  merely 
jJaoed  in  the  front  of  it,  to  k>dc  on  with  tM 
reader  as  it  passes.  He  has  an  ordinary  and 
slow-moving  suit  at  court^-and,  a  fropos  of 
this — all  the  humours  and  oddities  of  the 
sovereign  are  exhibited  in  rich  and  splendid 
detail.  He  is  obKged  to  take  refuge  for  a  day 
in  Whitefriars — and  aU  the  horrors  and  atro-  ' 
cities  of  th^  Sanctuary  are  spread  out  before 
us  through  the  greater  part  of  a  volume.  Two 
or  three  murders  are  committed,  in  which  he 
has  no  interest,  and  no  other  part  than  that  of 
being  accidentally  present.  His  own  scanty 
part,  in  short,  is  performed  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  number  of  other  separate  transactions;  and 
this  mere  juxtaposition  is  made  an  apolo^ry 
for  stringing  them  all  up  together  into  one  his- 
torical romance.  We  should  not  care  very 
much  if  this  only  destroyed  the  unity  of  the 
piece— but  it  also  sensibly  weakens  its  interest 
— and  reduces  it  from  the  rank  of  a  comore- 
hensive  and  engaging  narrative,  in  which 
every  event  gives  and  receives  importance 
from  its  connection  with  the  rest,  to  that  of  a 
mere  collection  of  sketches^  relating  to  the 
same  period  and  state  of  society. 

The  character  of  the  hero,  we  also  think, 
is  more  than  usually  a  failure.  He  is  not  only 
a  rea£fonable  and  oiscreet  person,  for  whose 
prosperity  we  need  feel  no  great  apprehen* 
sion,  but  he  is  gratuitously  debased  by  certain 
infirmities  of  a  mean  and  somewhat  sordid 
description,  which  suit  remarkably  ill  with 
the  heroic  character.  His  prudent  deport- 
ment at  the  gaming  table,  and  his  repeated 
borrowings  of  money,  have  been  already 
hinted  at ;  and  we  may  add,  that  when  in- 
terrogated by  Heriot  about  the  disguised  dam^ 
sal  \3io  is  found  with  him  in  the  Tower,  he 
makes  up  a  false  story  for  the  occasion,  with 
a  cool  promptitude  of  invention,  which  re- 
minds us  more  of  Joseph  Surface  and  his 
French  milliner,  than  of  the  high-minded  son 
of  a  stem  puritanical  Baron  of  Scotland. 

These  are  the  chief  faults  of  the  work,  and 
they  are  not  slight  ones.  Its  merits  do  not 
require  to  be  specified.  They  embrace  ail 
to  which  we  have  not  specially  objeoled,  Tha 
general  brilliancjr  and  force  of  the  orfooriog^ 
the  ease  and  spirit  of  the  design,  and  tw»- 
strong  touches  of  character,  are  all  such  as 
we  have  have  long  admired  in  the  best  works 
of  the  author.  Besides  the  King  and  Richie 
Moniplies)  at  whoeo  merits  vf  have  aUeady 
hinted.  H  weuH  be  ttnjnst  to  pass  over  tfa» 
j^rodiffma  stKOgfh  of  writing  that  dtsihi 
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ffairfies  the  part  of  Mrs.  Martba  trnptxlSs,  and 
the  iniinttable  scenes,  though  of  a  coarse  and 
revolting  complexion,  with  Dake  Hildebrod 
and  the  miser  of  Alwtia.  The  Templar 
Lowestoffe,  and  Jin  Vin,  the  aspiring  appren- 
tice, are  excellent  sketches  of  their  kind. 
So  are  John  Christie  and  his  frail  dame.  Lord 
Dalgarno  is  more  (questionable.  There  are 
passages  of  extraordmary  spirit  and  ability  in 
this  part :  but  he  turns  out  too  atrocious.  Sir 
Mungo  MaWrowther  wearies  us  from  the 
beginning,  and  so  does  the  horologist  Ramsay 
— because  they  are  both  exaggerated  and  un- 
natural characters.  We  scarcely  see  enough 
of  Marparet  Ramsay  to  forgiye  her  all  her  ir- 
regularities, and  her  high  fortune }  but  a  great 
dMd  certainly  of  what  we  do  see  is  oluirm- 
ingly  executed.    Dome  Ursula  is  something 


between  the  rvkmTgo9BiwmgofMm.q^f 
in  the  merry  Wirea  of  Wmdsor,  and  dm 
atrocities  of  Mia.  Turner  and  Lady  Suffolk, 
and  it  ia  rather  a  contamination  of  Marg^Lret* 
parity  to  hare  used  such  counsel. 

We  hare  named  them  all  now.  or  nearly-- 
and  must  at  length  conclude.  Indeed,  nothing 
but  the  fascination  of  thia  author's  pen,  and 
the  difficulty  of  getting^  away  from  him,  could 
hare  induced  us  to  be  so  particular  in  our 
notices  of  a  story,  the  details  of  which  will  m 
soon  be  driven  out  of  our  heads  by  other  de- 
tails as  interesting — and  as  littJe  fated  to  be  re- 
membered. Thereareolhertwobookscoming, 
we  hear,  in  the  course  of  the  winter;  and  bj 
the  time  there  are  four  or  five,  that  is^  in  aboU 
eighteen  months  henoe,  we  must  Dold  oar- 
selTes  prepared  to  give  some  account  of  iheai. 
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Ws  have  been  sometimes  accused|  we  ob- 
serve, of  partiaUty  to  the  writers  of  our  own 
oountrV}  and  reproached  with  helping  mid- 
dling Scotch  works  into  notice,  while  far  more 
meritorious  publications  in  England  and  Ire- 
land have  been  treated  with  neclect.  We 
take  leave  to  say,  that  there  could  not  possi- 
bly be  a  more  unjust  accusation :  and  the  list 
of  books  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  arti- 
cle, affords  of  itself,  we  now  oonoeive,  the 
most  triumphant  refutation  of  it.    Here  is  a 

*  I  have  retained  most  of  the  cilationa  in  this 
article :— the  booki  from  which  they  are  taken  not 
heing  so  uniYersally  known  as  those  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  -and  yet  daterving,  I  think,  of  being  thua 
to  the  -  •        •  — 
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I  attention  of  ^nersl  readera.  _  . 
whole  seem  to  have  been  on^ally  pot  oat  anony. 
mously  :^But  the  anihorabip  baa  been  bng  ago 
aeknowledaed ;— «o  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  &r 
ma  to  mention  that  the  first  aevenin  the  Uat  are  the 
works  of  the  late  Mr.  Oalt,  Vaterina  and  Adam 
Blair  of  Mr,  Loekhart— andf  the  Ughia  and  Sha- 
dows, and  Margaret  Liadaay,  of  PnSpsor  Wilson. 


set  of  lively  and  popular  works,  that  haye  at- 
tracted, and  very  deservedly,  a  large  share  of 
attention  in  every  part  of  the  empire — tissuing 
from  the  press,  successively  for  four  or  Gyb 
years,  in  tnis  verv  city,  and  under  our  eyes, 
and  not  hitherto  nonoured  by  us  with  any  in- 
dication of  our  being  even  conscious  of  their 
existence.  The  causes  of  this  long  neglect  it 
can  now  be  of  no  importance  to  explain.  Bu* 
sure  we  are,  that  our  ingenious  countrymen 
have  far  greater  reason  to  complain  of  it,  than 
any  aliens  can  have  to  impute  this  tardy  repa- 
ration to  national  partiality. 

The  works  themselves  are  evidently  too 
numerous  to  admit  of  our  now  giving  more 
than  a  very  general  account  of  them :— and 
indeed,  some  of  their  authors  emulate  their 
great  prototype  so  successfully  in  the  rapid ' 
succession  of  their  performances,  that,  even 
if  they  had  not  been  so  far  ahead  of  us  at  the 
starting,  we  must  soon  have  been  reduced  to 
deal  with  them  as  we  have  dcme  with  tan^ 


socnrcR  novels. 
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-  mod  only  to  baye  noticed  tlieir  productions  < 
when  tmy  lu»d  grown  up  into  gronps  and  fa- ; 
milies — as  they  increased  and  moitiplied  in 
the  land.  In  intimating  that  we  regard  them 
as  laiitatlons  of  the  inimitable  novels, — ^which 
tiye,  who  nerer  presume  to  pecfp  under  masks, 
still  bold  to  be  by  an  author  unknown. — we 
have  already  exhausted  more  than  hall  their 
general  character.  They  are  inferior  certainly 
land  what  is  not?)  to  their  great  originals. 
Bat  they  are  the  best  copies  which  have 
yet  been  piodnced  of  them;  and  it  is  not 
a  little  creditable  to  the  ^nius  of  our  b«- 
loTed-  country,  tliat,  even  m  those  gay  and 
airy  walks  or  literatnre  from  which  she  had 
been  so  long  estranged,  an  opening  was  no 
sooner  made,  by  the  splendid  snccess  of  one 
g^ifted  Scotsman,  than  many  others  were  found 
ready  to  enter  upon  them,' with  a  spirit  of  en- 
terprise, and  a  force  of  invention,  that  i>rom- 
isea  still  farther  to  extend  their  boundaries — 
and  to  make  these  new  adventurers,  if  not  form- 
idable rivals,  at  least  not  unworthy  followers 
of  him  by  whose  example  they  were  roused. 
There  are  three  autnors,  it  seem^L  to  the 
works  now  before  us ; — so  at  least  tne  title- 
pages  announce :  and  it  is  a  rule  with  us,  to 
give  implicit  faith  to  those  solemn  intimations. 
We  think,  indeed,  that  without  the  help  of 
that  ortole,  we  should  have  been  at  no  loss  to 
ascribe  all  the  works  which  are  now  claimed 
by  the  author  of  the  Annals  of  the  Parish,  to 
one  and  the  same  hand ;  But  we  should  cer- 
tainly have  been  inclined  to  suppose,  that 
there  was  only  one  author  for  all  the  rest, — 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Valerius, 
which  has  little  resemnlance,  either  in  sub- 
stance or  manner,  to  any  of  those  with  which 
it  is  now  associated. 

In  the  arduous  task  of  imitating  the  great 
novelist,  they  have  apparently  found  it  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  the  great  principle  of  division 
of  labour;  and  yet  they  have  not,  among 
them,  been  able  to  equal  tne  work  of  his  single 
han  (1 !  The  author  of  the  Parish  Annals  seems 
to  have  sought  chiefly  to  rival  the  humorous 
and  less  dignified  parts  of  hts  original;  by 
large  representations  of  the  character  and 
manners  of  the  middling  and  lower  orders  in 
Scotland,  intermingled  with  traits  of  sly  and 
sarcastic  sagacity,  ar.d  occasionally  softened 
and  relieved  by  touches  of  unexpected  ten- 
derness and  simple  pathos,  all  harmonised  by 
the  same  truth  to  nature  and  fine  sense  of 
national  peculiarity.  In  these  delineations 
there  is,  no  doubt,  more  vulgarit^r,  both  of 
style  and  conception,  and  less  poetical  inven- 
tion, than  in  the  corresponding  passages  of 
the  works  he  aspires  to  imitate ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  more  of  that  peculiar 
humour  which  depends  on  the  combination  of 
great  tuuveU,  jndolence,  and  occasional  ab- 
surdity, with  natural  good  sense,  and  taste, 
and  kind  feelings  in  the  principal  characters — 
such  combinations  as  Sir  Ro^er  de  Coverley, 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  My  Uncle  Toby, 
have  made  familiar  to  all  English  readers,  but 
of  which  we  have  not  hitherto  had  any  good 
Scottish  ropresentative.  There  is  also  more 
•yMematio,  though  very  geod-homonted,  aur* 


easm,  and  a  more  distinct  moral,  or  unity  tit 
didactic  purpose,  in  most  of  his  writings,  than 
it  would  be  easy  to  discover  in  the  playful,  ca- 
pricions,  and  fanciful  sketches  of  his  great 
master. 

The  other  two  authors  have  formed  them- 
selves more  upon  the  poetical,  reflective,  and 
pathetic  parts  of  their  common  model:  and 
nave  aimed  at  emulating  such  beautiful  pic- 
tures as  that  of  Mr.  Peter  Pattison,  the  blind 
old  women  in  Old  Mortality  and  tl^e  Bride  of 
Lammermoor,  the  courtship  at  the  Mermaid- 
en's  Well,  and,  generally,  his  innumerable 
and  exquisite  descriptions  of  the  soft,  simple. 
and  sublime  ^scenery  of  Scotland,  as  viewcil 
in  connection  with  tne  character  of  its  better 
rustic  population.  Though  far  better  skilled 
than  their  associate,  in  the  art  of  composition, 
and  chargeable,  pernaps,  with  less  direct  imi- 
tation, we  cannot  but  regard  them  as  much 
less  original,  and  as  having  performed,  upon  - 
the  whole,  a  far  easier  task.  They  have  no 
^reat  variety  of  style,  and  but  little  of  actual 
invention, — and  are  mannerists  in  the  strongest 
sense  of  that  term.  Though  unquestionably 
pathetic  in  a  very  powerful  degree,  they  are 
pathetic,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  common 
recipes,  which  enable  any  one  almost,  to  draw 
tears,  wlio  will  condescend  to  employ  them. 
They  are  mighty  religions  too,— but  appa- 
rently on  the  same  principle ;  and,  while  meir 
laboured  attacks  on  our  sympathies  are  felt,  at 
last^  to  be  somewhat  importunate  and  puerile, 
their  devotional  orthodoxies  seem  to  tend, 
every  now  and  then,  a  little  towards  cant. 
This  is  perhaps  too  harshly  said ;  and  is  more, 
we  confess,  tne  result  of  the  second  reading 
than  the  first ;  and  suggested  rather  by  a  com- 
parison with  their  great  original,  than  an  im- 
pression of  their  own  independent  merits. 
Compared  with  that  high  standard,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  that  they  are  somewhat 
wanting  in  manliness,  freedom,  and  liberality; 
and,  while  they  enlarge,  in  a  sort  of  pastoral, 
emphatic,  and  melodious  style,  on  the  virtues 
of  our  cottagers,  and  the  apostolical  sanctity 
of  our  ministers  and  elders,  the  delights  of 
pure  affection,  and  the  comforts  of  the  Bible, 
are  lamentably  deficient  in  that  bold  and  free 
vein  of  invention,  that  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  rectifying  spirit  of  good 
sense,  which  redeem  all  that  great  author's 
flights  from  the  imputation  either  of  extrava- 
gance or  afiectation,  and  ^ive  weight,  as  well 
as  truth,  to  his  most  poetical  delineations  of 
nature  and  of  passion.  But,  though  they  can- 
not pretend  to  this  rare  merit,  which  hav 
scarcely  fallen  to  the  share  of  more  than  one 
since  tne  days  of  Shakespeare,  there  is  no 
doubt  much  beautiful  writing,  much  admi- 
rable description,  and  much  both  of  tender 
and  of  lofty  feeling,  in  the  volumes  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking ;  and  though  their  infe- 
rior and  borrowed  lights  are  dimmed  in  the 
broader  blaze  of  the  luminary,  who  now  fills 
our  Northern  sky  with  his  glory,  they  still  hold 
their  course  distinctly  within  tne  orb  of  his  at 
traction,  and  make  a  visible  part  of  the  splen- 
dour which  draws  to  that  quarter  of  the  hea 
Tens  the  admiration  of  bo  many  distaat  eyes 
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^    We  jnost-now,  however;  ny  a  wor^  or  two 

on  the  particular  works  we  have  enumerated; 
among  which,  and  especially  in  the  first  serieB, 
there  is  a  very  great  difference  of  deoign,  as 
well  as  inequality  of  merit.  The  first  with 
which  we  happened  to  become  acquainted, 
and,  after  all,  periiaps  the  best  and  most  in- 
teresting of  the  whole,  is  that  entitled  ''An- 
nals of  the  Parish."  comprising  in  one  little 
volume  of  about  tour  hundred  pages  the  do- 
mestic chronicle  of  a  worthy  minister,  on  the 
coast  of  Ayrshire,  for  a  period  of  no  less  than 
fifty-one  3rear8,  from  1760  to  1810.  The 
IHrimitive  simplicity  of  the  pastor's  character, 
tinctured  as  it  is  b^  his  professional  habits  ana 
sequestered  situation,  lorm  bul  a  part  of  the 
attraction  of  this  work.  The  brief  and  natural 
notices  of  the  public  events  which  signalised 
the  long  period  through  which  it  extends,  and 
the  sli^t  and  transient  eflects  they  produced 
,  on  the  tranquil  lives  and  peaceful  occupations 
of  his  remote  parishioners,  have  not  only  a 
natural,  we  think,  but  a  moral  and  monitory 
effect;  and,  while  they  revive  in  our  own 
breasts  the  almost  forgotten  impressions  of  our 
childhood  and  early  youth,  as  to  the  same 
transactions,  make  us  leel  the  actual  insignifi- 
cance of  those  successive  occurrences  which, 
each  in  its  tum,  filled  the  minds  of  his  oon- 
tempoiaries, — and  the  little  real  concern  which 
the  bulk  of  mankind  have  in  the  public  history 
of  their  day.  This  quiet  and  detailed  retro- 
spect of  fifty  years,  brings  the  true  moment 
and  value  of  the  events  it  embraces  to  the 
test,  as  it  were,  of  their  actual  ooeiation  on 

Sirticular  societies ;  and  helps  to  dissipate  the 
usion,  by  which  private  persons  are  so  fre- 
quently led  to  suppose,  that  thev  have  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  wisdom  of  cabinets^  or 
the  madness  of  princes.  The  humble  sim- 
plicity of  the  chronicler's  character  assistSj  no 
doubt,  this  sobering  effect  of  his  narrative. 
The  natural  and  tranquil  manner  in  which  he 
puts  dow^n  great  things  by  the  side  of  little — 
and  considers  as  ejcactly  on  the  same  level, 
the  bursting  of  the  parish  mill-dam  and  the 
eommencement  of  tne  American  troubles — 
the  victory  of  Admiral  Rodney  and  the  dona- 
tion of  50c.  to  his  kirk-session, — are  all  equally 
edifying  and  agreeable :  and  illustrate,  in  a 
very  pleasing  way,  that  law  of  intellectu«J,  as 
well  as  of  physical  optics,  by  which  small 
things  at  hand  uniformly  appear  greater  than 
large  ones  at  a  distance. 

The  great  charm  of  the  work,  however,  is 
in  the  traits  of  character  which  it  discloses, 
and  the  commendable  brevity  with  which 
the  whole  chronicle  is  digested.  We  know 
scaroely  any  instance  in  which  a  modem 
writer  oas  shown  such  forbearance  and  con- 
sideration for  his  readers.  With  very  consider- 
able powers  of  humour,  the  ludricous  incidents 
are  never  dwelt  upon  with  any  tediousness, 
nor  poshed  to  the  length  of  burlesque  or  caric- 
ature— and  the  more  seducing  touches  of 
|athos  with  which  the  work  abounds,  are 
intermingled  and  cut  short,  with  the  same 
sparing  and  judicious  hand ; — so  that  the  tem- 
perate and  natural  character  of  the  pastor  19 
^hxxB,  by  a  rare  merit  and  felioitj,  made  V^ 


ptepooderate  over  the  tngir-  waSaL  emaie  gfsmm 
of  tae  author.  That  chaiai^ter  is^  as  ve  havis 
already  hinted,  a3  happily  conceived  aa  it  is 
admirabljf  executed — contented,  humble,  and 
perfectly  innocent  and  sinoere-^veryoithadox, 
and  jsealously  Presbyterian,  without  leomiag 
or  habits  of  speculation-— soft-hearted  and  fuu 
of  indulgence  and  ready  sympathy,  without 
any  enthusiasm  or  capacity  of  aevottxl  attach- 
ment—given to  old-faahioned  prejudicee,  with 
an  instinctive  sagacity  in  praclicai  aflain— 
and  unconsciously  acute  in  detecting  the  char- 
acters of  others,  and  singularly  awake  to  the 
beauties  of  nature,  without  a  notion  either  of 
observation  or  of  poetry — rury  patient  and 
primitive  in  shorty  indolent  and  gossiping:  and 
searoelyeverstirrmg  either  in  mind  or  pemn, 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  parifih.  The  st)'k 
of  the  book  is  curiously  adapted  to  the  clar- 
acter  of  the  supposed  author— very  genuine 
homely  Scotch  in  the  idiom  and  many  of  the 
expressions — but  tinctured  with  soriptitial 
phrases,  and  some  relica  of  college  learning— 
and  all  digested  in  the  grave  and  methodical 
order  of  an  old-fashioned  sermon. 

After  80  much  praise,  we  are  rather  aliaid 
to  make  any  extracts — ^for  the  truth  i&  that 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  matter  in  the  book, 
and  a  good  deal  of  vulgarity — and  that  it  is 
only  good-natured  people,  with  something  of 
the  annalist's  own  simplicity,  that  will  be  as 
much  pleased  with  it  as  we  have  been.  For 
the  sake  of  such  persons^  however,  we  witt 
venture  on  a  few  specimens.  Here  is  the 
description  of  Mis.  Malcolm. 

'*  Secondly.  I  have  now  to  speak  of  the  oAtning 
of  Mrs.  Malcolm.  She  wan  the  widow  of  a  Clyde 
shipmaster,  that  was  lost  at  sea  wiih  his  vessel.  &>!)• 
was  a  genty  l>ody,  calm  and  metbodical.  Krom 
morning  to  night  she  sat  at  her  wheel,  spinning  the 
finest  Hut,  which  suited  well  with  her  pole  haudiL 
She  never  changed  her  widow's  weeds,  aud  shs 
was  aye  as  if  she  had  just  been  ta'en  out  of  a  t>and- 
box.  The  tear  was  alien  in  lier  e*e  when  the  bairns 
were  at  the  school ;  but  when  they  came  home,  her 
spirit  was  lighted  up  with  gladness,  sli bough,  poor 
woman,  she  had  many  a  time  very  litilo  to  give 
them.  .They  were,  however,  wonderful  well-bred 
things,  and  took  with  thankfulness  whatever  sb^ 
set  beibre  them,  for  they  knew  that  their  lather,  the 
breadwinner,  was  away,  and  that  she  had  to  work 
sore  for  their  bit  and  drap.  I  dare  say,  the  only 
vexatkm  that  ever  she  had  from  any  ol  them,  oa 
their  own  account,  was  when  Charlie,  the  eldest 
laddie,  had  won  Iburpenoe  at  pitch  and  toes  at  the 
school,  which  he  brought  home  with  a  proud  heart 
to  his  mother.  I  happened  to  be  daunrin'  bye  at 
the  time,  and  just  looked  in  at  the  door  to  t^my  giide 
night.  And  there  was  she  sitting  with  the  silent 
tear  on  her  cheek,  and  Charlie  greeting  ai  if  he  bad 
done  a  great  fault,  and  the  other  four  looking  oa 
with  sorrowful  faces.  Never,  I  am  sure»  did  Charlie 
Malcolm  gamble  after  that  night. 

**  I  often  woridered  what  brought  Mrs.  Msloolm 
to  oar  dachan,  instead  of  going  to  a  populous  town, 
where  she  might  have  taken  up  |  huziry-shop,  as 
she  was  bst  of  a  silly  eonstitution,  the  which  would 
have  been  better  for  oer  than  apioning  from  morning 
to  iar  in  the  night,  as  if  she  was  in  verity  drawing 
the  thread  of  hie.  But  it  was,  no  doubt,  Irom  aa 
honest  pride  to  hide  her  poverty;  for  when  bet 
dau^ier  Effie  was  ill  with  the  measles — the  poor 
Ussie  was  very  il}— nol»ody  thought  she  could  oome 
through ;  sod  when  she  did  get  the  tum^  abe  was 
for  msny  a  day  a  heavy  haodfiu  r'-^or  oas»ioi>  Mnf 
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•tleh,  vaA  nohidf  oAit  bvt  eripple  TMimy  Daidtes, 
that  was  at  that  time  known  wroogh  all  the  oonntry 
aide  ior  hems^mon  a  horse,  I  iliought  h  mydaty  to 
oall  upon  jora.  Maloolin  in  aaympaibiMn^  way,  and 
ofier  ner  some  aasistanoe-^bat  ahe  refaaed  it.  *  No, 
eiTv'  aaid  aheb  *•  I  eanna  take  help  from  the  poor*B 
bos*  aidKNUgli  ii*a  very  true  that  I  am  in  ^eat  need ; 
Un  it  Diiffhi  hereafter  be  east  op  to  my  baime,  whom 
it  may  aleaae  God  to  restore  to  better  circomsianeee 
when  I  am  no  lo  aee^t ;  but  I  would  fiiin  borrow 
five  pounds,  and  if,,  sir,  you  will  write  to  Mr.  Mait- 
knd,  thai  ia  now  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glassow,  and 
tftU  him  that  Marion  Shaw  would  be  obliged  to 
hkn  /for  the  lend  of  that  aoom,  I  think  he  will  not 
fiul  to  send  it.> 

"I  wrote  the  letter  that  night  to  Provost  Malt- 
land,  and,  by  the  retoar  of  thepost,  !  get  an  answer, 
with  twenty  poonda  for  Mr.  Malcolm,  saying, '  that 
it  was  with  sorrow  he  heard  so  small  a  trifle  eonld 
he  aervioeshle.'  When  I  took  the  tetter  and  the 
nooey,  which  was  in  a  bank-hiH,  she  said.  *  This 
is  just  like  himsel.'  She  then  told  me,  that  Mr. 
Maitland  had  been  a  gentleman's  son  of  the  east 
country,  but  driven  out  of  his  father's  house,  when 
a  laddie,  by  hie  step-motber ;  and  that  he  had  served 
«e  a  aervant  lad  with  her  father,  who  was  the  Laird 
of  Yilloogte,  but  ran  through  bia  estate,  and  left 
her,  bis  only  daughter,  in  little  better  than  beggary 
with  her  auntie,  the  mother  of  Captain  Malcolm, 
her  husband  that  waa.  Provost  Maitland  in  his 
servitude,  had  ta'en  a  notion  of  her;  and  when  he 
recovered  his  patrimony,  and  had  become  a  great 
Glaafow  merchant,  on  bearing  how  she  was  left  by 
her  lather,  he  oflbred  to  marry  her,  but  she  had 
promised  herself  to  her  cousin  the  Captain,  whose 
widow  she  was.  He  then  married  a  rich  lady,  and 
in  time  grew,  as  he  was.  Lord  Provost  of  the  City : 
hut  his  letter  with  the  twenty  pounds  to  me,  showed 
that  he  had  not  forgotten  bis  first  love.  It  was  a 
short,  but  a  well-written  letter,  in  a  fair  hand  of 
write,  containing  much  of  the  true  gentleman ;  and 
Mrs.  Malcolm  said,  *  Who  knows  but  out  of  the 
regard  he  once  had  for  their  mother,  he  may  do 
something  for  my  five  helpless  orphans,'  " — Annals 
0/ the  Parish,  pp.  16—21. 

Charles  afterwards  goes  to  eea,  and  oomes 
home  unexpectedly. 

"  One  evening,  towarde  the  gloaming,  as  I  was 
taking  my  walk  of  medita^n,  I  saw  a  briak  aaibr 
laddie  coming  towarda  me.  He  had  a  pretty  green 
parrot,  sitting  on  a  bundle,  tied  in  a  Bareelona  silk 
BQndkerchier  which  he  carried  with  a  stick  over  his 
shoulder,  and  in  this  bundle  waa  a  wonderftil  bis' 
nut,  each  aa  no  one  in  our  pariah  had  ever  seen.  It 
wss  called  a  cocker-nut.  This  blithe  oaUant  was 
Charlie  Malcolm,  who  had  oonie  all  the  way  that 
day  his  leaful  lane,  on  hiaown  legs  from  Greenock, 
where  the  Tobacco  trader  was  then  'livering  her 
earga  I  tM  him  how  his  mother,  and  his  hfOUMTS, 
aadhia  sistere  were  all  in  good  haalth,  and  went  to 
convoy  him  home ;  and  aa  we  were  going  abog,  he 
told  me  many  curious  things :  and  he  gave  me  aix 
beautiftd  yellow  limes,  that  he  had  brought  in  hia 
pouch  all  the  way  acreaa  the  asas.  for  me  to  make 
a  bowl  of  punch  with !  and  I  thouicht  more  of  them 
than  if  they  had  bean  goUen  guineaa—it  was  so 
mindful  of  the  laddie. 

'  *  When  we  got  to  the  door  of  hia  mother'a  hoaaa, 
^  waa  sitting  at  the  fire-side,  wkh  her  three  other 
bairns  at  their  bread  and  milk,  Kate  being  then  with 
Lady  Skimmilk,  at  the  Breadland,  sewing.  It  waa 
between  the  day  and  dark,  when  the  sbetrl^  stands 
ftiU  till  the  lanipis  Kghtsd.  But  sneh  a  ahoet  of  ioy 
and  tfaankfulneaa  aa  rose  from  that  hearth,  when 
Charlie  went  ia !  The  very  parrot,  ys  would  have 
thought,  waa  a  participator,  for  the  beaat  gied  a 
skraik  that  asade  my  whole  head  dn\;  and  the 
asi^kmurs  cane  flying  and  flocking  to  asa  what 
waa  the  matter,  ibr  it  was  the  first  parrot  ever 
'  I  of  the  parish,  and  soma 


ahtit  was  tet  a  fiiteign  hawk,  with  a  yellow 
and  green  fenthen."-rA«d.  pp.  44,  45. 

Tlie  good  yontb  gets  into  the  navy,  and  dis- 
tinguishes himself  m  various  actions.  This  'm 
the  catastrophe. 

"  Bat,  oh  ?  the  wicked  wastry  of  life  in  war !  Is 
less  than  a  month  .after,  the  newa  came  <^  a  victory 
over  the  French  fleet,  and  by  ibe  same  post  I  got  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Howard,  that  was  (he  midshipmaa 
who  came  to  see  us  with  Charles,  telling  me  iW 
]K>or  Charlee  had  been  mortally  wounded  m  the  wh 
tion,  and  had  afterwards  died  of  his  wounds.  '  He 
waa  a  hero  in  the  engsgeraent.*  aaid  Mr.  Howard. 
'  and  he  died  as  a  go<w  and  a  brave  man  should.*-«- 
These  tidings  gave  me  one  of  the  sorest  hearla  I 
ever  suflerea ;  and  it  was  long  before  I  could  gather 
fortitude  to  diHclose  the  tidings  to  poor  Charles' 
mother.  But  the  callants  of  the  school  had  heard  of 
the  victory,  and  weregoin^  shouting  about,  and  hal 
set  the  steeple  bell  a-ringmg,  by  which  Mra.  Mal- 
colm heard  the  news ;  and  knowing  that  Charlen' 
ahip  was  with  the  fleet,  she  came  over  to  the  Maoaa 
in  ereat  anxiety,  to  hear  the  particulars,  somebot^ 
telling  her  that  there  had  been  a  foreign  letter  to  me 
by  the  post- man. 

**  When  T  saw  her  I  could  not  speak,  but  looked 
at  her  in  pitv !  and  the  tear  fleeing  up  into  my  eyas, 
she  guessed  what  had  happenedT  After  aiviog  a 
deep  and  sore  sigh,  she  inquired,  '  How  did  he  be- 
have r  I  hope  well,  for  he  was  aye  a  gallant  laj- 
die !' — and  then  she  wept  very  bitterly.    Howevef, 

f  rowing  calmer,  I  read  to  her  the  letter,  and  when 
had  done,  she  begeed  me  to  give  it  her  to  keeji, 
saying,  '  It*8  all  thai  I  have  now  left  of  my  praitv 
boy ;  but  it*a  niair  precious  to  me  than  the  wealtp 
of  the  Indies  :*  and  she  begged  me  to  return  thaokp 
to  the  Lord,  for  all  the  comforts  and  manifold  ooav- 
cies  with  which  her  lot  had  been  blessed,  since  thp 
hour  she  put  her  trust  in  Hiin  alone,  and  that  was 
when  ahe  was  left  a  pennyless  widow,  with  her  fivp 
fatherleaa  bairns.  It  was  just  an  edincation  of  thp 
spirit,  to  see  the  Chrisiian  resisnalion  of  this  wof^  . 
thy  woman.  Mra.  Balwhidoer  was  confoaoda^* 
and  said,  there  was  more  sorrow  in  seeing  tlie  de«^ 
grief  of  tier  fortitude,  than  ton^e  conld  tell. 

"  Having  taken  a  glass  of  wine  with  her,  I  wal)^ 
ed  out  to  conduct  her  to  her  own  house,  hut  in  ihp 
way  we  met  with  a  severe  trial  All  the  weaqp 
were  out  parading  with  napkina  and  kail-bladea  og 
Slicks,  rejoicing  and  triumphing  In  the  glad  tidinn 
of  victory.  But  when  they  aaw  me  anoTMrs.  Mal- 
colm commg  alowly  along,  they  guessed  what  had 
happened,  and  threw  away  their  bannera  of  joy ; 
and,  standing  all  up  in  a  row.  with  silence  and  «ad- 
neaa,  along  the  kirk-yard  wall  as  we  passed,  show- 
ed an  insunct  of  compassion  that  penetrated  to  iny 
very  soul.  The  poor  mother  burst  into  fresh  sfflio- 
tion,  and  some  of  the  bairns  into  an  audible  weep- 
ing ;  and,  taking  one  another  by  the  hand,  they  fol- 
lowed us  to  her  door,  like  mourners  at  a  funera|. 
Never  was  such  a  sight  seen  in  any  town  before. 
The  neighbours  came  to  look  at  it,  as  we  walked 
along ;  and  the  men  turned  aside  to  hide  their  faces, 
while  the  mothers  pressed  their  bahiea  fondlier  to 
their  bosoms,  and  watered  their  innocent  faces  willi 
their  tesrs. 

*'  I  prepared  a  suitable  sermon,  taking  as  the 
words  of  my  text,  *  Howl,  ye  ships  of  Tarsnish,  fiyi 
your  Btrengib  is  laid  waste.'  But  when  T  saw  arouiid 
roe  se  many  of  my  people,  clad  in  complimentary 
mourning  ibr  the  gallant  Charlea  Malcolm,  and  thtt 
even  poor  daft  Jenny  Gafiaw,  and  her  daughter.  hi|il 
on  an  old  black  ribbon  \  and  when  I  thought  of  him, 
the  spirited  laddie,  ooming  heme  firom  Jamaica,  with 
his  parrot  on  hia  ahoulder,  and  bia  limes  for  me,ai|r 
heart  filled  full,  and  I  waa  obliged  to  sic  downjaiha 
pulpit  and  drop  a  issr.*'— iWT  pp.  B14-«ia. 

Wa  like  these  tender  pa«agea  tha 
boi  Um  nadwaiMMM  jM»e  a 


humoionaTeiBalfo.    TkefoUowingwetfaiiik 
excellent. 

'*  In  the  course  of  the  summer,  just  as  the  roof 
wss  closing  in  of  the  school-house,  my  lord  came  to 
the  castle  with  a  fj^rear  company,  and  was  not  there 
a  day  (ill  be  sent  for  me  to  come  OTer  on  the*  next 
Sunday,  to  dine  with  him ;  but  I  sent  him  word  that 
I  couM  not  do  so,  for  it  would  be  a  transgression  of 
the  Sabbath ;  which  made  hitn  send  his  own  gentle- 
man, to  make  his  apology  for  having  taken  so  great 
a  liberty  with  me,  and  to  beg  me  to  come  on  the 
Monday,  which  I  accordingly  did,  and  nothing  could 
be  better  than  the  discretion  with  which  T  was  used. 
There  was  a  vast  company  of  English  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  his  lordship,  in  a  most  jocose  man- 
ner, told  them  all  how  he  had  fallen  on  the  midden, 
and  how  I  had  clad  him  in  my  clothes,  and  there 
was  a  wonder  of  laughing  ana  diversion:  But  the 
moat  particular  thing  m  the  company,  was  a  large, 
round-faced  man,  with  a  wig,  that  was  a  dignitary 
in  some  great  Episcopalian  church  in  London,  who 
'was  extraordinary  condescending  towarda  me, 
drinking  wine  with  me  at  the  table,  and  saying 
weighty  sentences  in  a  fine  style  of  language,  about 
the  becoming  grace  of  simplicity  and  innocence  of 
heart,  in  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians, which  I  was  pleased  to  hear ;  for  really  he 
had  a  proud  red  countenance,  and  I  coutd  not  nave 
thought  he  waaso  mortified  to  humility  within,  had 
I  not  heard  with  what  sincerity  he  delivered  him- 
•elf,  and  seen  how  much  reverence  and  attention 
wae  paid  to  him  by  all  present,  particularly  by  my 
lord's  chaplain,  who  was  a  pious  and  pleasantyoung 
divine,  though  educated  at  Oxford  for  the  Eipisco- 
palian  persuasion. 

"One  day  soon  after,  as  I  was  sitting  in  my 
closet  conning  a  sermon  for  the  next  Sunday,  I  was 
aurprised  by  a  visit  firom  the  dean,  as  the  dignitary 
waa  called.  He  had  come,  he  said,  to  wait  on  me 
as  rector  of  the  parish,  for  so  it  seems  they  call  a 
pafcfor  in  England,  and  to  say,  that,  ifit  was  agree- 
able, he  would  take  a  family  dinner  with  ua  before 
be  left  the  castle.  I  could  make  no  objection  to  his 
kindness,  but  said  I  hoped  my  lord  would  come 
with  him,  and  that  we  would  do  our  beat  to  enter- 
tain them  with  all  auitable  hospitality.  About  an 
hour  or  so  after  he  had  returned  to  the  castle,  one  of 
the  flunkies  brought  a  letter  from  his  lordship  to 
say,  that  not  only  he  would  come  with  the  dean, 
but  that  they  vrould  bring  the  other  gueata  with 
them,  and  that,  as  they  could  only  drink  London 
wine,  the  butler  would  send  me  a  hamper  in  the 
mominv.  assured,  as  he  was  pleased  to  say,  that  Mrs. 
Balwhidder  would  otherwise  provide  good  cheer. 

•*  This  notification,  however,  was  a  great  trouble 
to  my  wife,  who  waa  only  used  to  manufacture  the 
produce  of  our  glebe  and  yard  to  a  profitable  pur- 
poae,  and  not  used  to  the  treatment  of  deana  and 
lords,  and  other  persons  of  quality.  However,  ahe 
was  determined  to  stretch  a  point  on  this  occasion, 
and  we  had,  as  all  present  declared,  a  charming 
dinner;  for  fortunately  one  of  the  sows  had  a  litter 
of  pisp  a  few  days  before,  and,  in  addition  to  a  gooae, 
that  la  but  a  boss  bird,  we  had  a  roaated  pig,  with 
an  apple  in  its  mouth,  which  waa  just  a  curiosity  to 
see ;  and  my  lord  called  it  a  tytne  pig,  but  I  told 
him  it  was  one  of  Mrs.  Balwhidder*s  own  decking, 
which  saying  of  mine  made  no  little  sport  when 
expounded  to  the  dean.'*— Jniialf  of  IJU  Farish, 
pp.  136— 14L 

We  add  the  deeoription  of  the  first  tiancinff- 
master  that  had  been  seen  in  these  parts  in 
the  year  1762. 

"  Also  a  thing  happened  in  this  year,  which  de 
•arvea  to  be  reeoitled,  aa  manifeatini;  what  effect  the 
amaiggluig  waa  beginning  to  take  on  the  morale  of 
the  ooantry  aide.  One  Mr.  Macakipnish,  of  High- 
land parentage,  who  bad  been  a  valet-de-chambre 
inrith  a  Major  in  the  campaigna,  and  taken  a  prisoner 
with  him  by  tha  Freneh,  ha  baring  omae  bona  in 


a  eaital,  ioak  «b  a  daoawt  athaat  at  Iravilla,  «• 
which  art  he  had  learned  m  f  he  gemcateat  fcsWeo, 
in  the  mode  of  Paris,  at  the  French  court.  Bach  a 
thing  aa  a  dancing-school  had  never,  in  the  Bsetnory 
of  man,  been  known  in  our  coantry  aide ;  and  theia 
waa  auch  a  aoind  about  the  atepa  and  cotilKona  of 
Mr.  Macakipniah.  that  every  lad  and  laaa,  fhatemld 
apare  time  and  siller,  went  to  him.  to  the  groat  ne- 
pflect  of  their  work.  The  nery  bnima  on  the  loan, 
inaiead  of  their  wonted  play,  ^ed  linking  and  kmp- 
ing  in  the  atepa  of  Mr.  Macakipnish,  who  was,  to  be 
aure,  a  areat  curioaity,  with  long  spindie  legs,  km 
breaac  abot  out  like  a  duck'a,  and  his  head  powder- 
ed and  friszled  up  like  a  tapph-hen.  He  was,  in- 
deed, the  proudeat  peacock  that  could  be  aeon,  and 
he  had  a  nng  on  hie  fineer,  and  when  he  came  to 
drink  hia  tea  at  the  Bread  land,  he  brought  rto  bat  on 
his  head,  but  a  droll  cockit  thing  nnder  hia  am, 
which,  he  said,  waa  after  the  manner  of  the  eonrliers 
at  the  petty  aoppera  of  one  Madame  PmnjMdovr,  who 
waa  at  that  tame  ihe  concubine  of  the  French  king. 
"  I  do  not  recollect  any  other  remarkable  tinng 
that  happened  in  thia  year.  The  harveat  was  very 
abundant,  and  the  meal  ao  cheap,  that  it  canaed  a 
great  defect  in  my  aiipend,  ao  that  I  was  obligated  le 
postpone  the  puichaae  of  a  mahogany  acmtoire  for 
my  atody,  aa  I  bad  intended.  But  I  had  not  the 
heart  to  complain  of  this ;  on  the  contrary,  I  rnioiced 
thereat,  for  what  made  me  want  m^  serntoina  till 
another  year,  had  carried  blitheneae  into  the  besnh 
of  the  cotter,  and  made  the  wk)ow*a  heart  sing  with 
ioy ;  and  I  would  have  been  an  unnataral  creatore, 
bad  I  not  joined  in  the  univeraal  sladneaa,  beeaoae 
plenty  did  abound."— iUd.  pp.  30—33. 

We  shall  only  try  the  patience  of  our  read- 
ers farther  with  the  death  of  Nanse  Banks^  the 
old  parish  school-mistress. 

"  She  had  been  long  in  a  weak  and  frail  a?ate, 
but,  being  a  methodical  creature,  still  kept  on  the 
school,  laying  the  fouridation  for  many  a  worthy  wife 
and  mother.  However,  about  the  decline  of  the 
year  her  complainta  increased,  and  she  sent  for  me 
to  consult  about  hereivinff  up  the  school;  and  I 
went  to  aee  her  on  a  Saturday  aft«rnoon,  when  the 
bit  lassies,  her  scholars,  had  put  the  hooae  in  order, 
and  iFone  home  till  the  Monday. 

*'  She  was  sitting  in  the  window-nook,  reading 
THE  WORD  to  herself,  when  I  entered  j  but  she  clos- 
ed the  book,  and  put  her  apectaclea  in  for  a  mark 
when  ahe  aaw  me :  and,  aa  it  wae  expected  I  would 
come,  her  easy  chair,  with  a  clean  cover,  had  been 
act  out  for  me  by  the  acholara,  by  which  1  discerned 
that  there  was  something  more  than  common  fo 
happen,  and  so  it  appeared  when  I  had  taken  my 
aeaL  '  Sir,'  aaid  she,  *  I  hae  aent  (or  yon  on  a  thing 
troubles  me  sairiy.  1  have  warsled  with  poortitfa  in 
this  abed,  which  it  has  pleased  the  Lord  to  allow  me 
to  possess ;  but  my  strength  ia  worn  out,  and  I  fear 
I  maun  yield  in  the  atrife ;'  and  ahe  wiped  her  eye 
with  her  apron.  I  told  her,  however,  to  be  of  good 
cheer ;  and  then  ahe  aaid.  '  that  she  ooold  no  longer 
thole  the  din  of  the  school ;  and  that  she  was  weary, 
and  ready  to  lay  heraelf  down  to  die  whenever  the 
Lord  waa  pleased  to  permit.  But,'  continued  ah^T^ 
'what  can  I  6o  without  the  school?  and,  alaa!  I 
oan  neither  work  nor  want ;  and  I  am  wae  to  go  on 
the  Session,  for  I  am  come  of  a  decent  foniily.'  I 
comforted  her,  and  told  her.  that  I  thought  she  had 
done  so  much  good  in  the  parish,  that  the  Session 
waa  deep  in  her  debt,  and  that  what  they  might 
give  her  was  but  a  juat  payment  for  her  aervice.  *  I 
would  rather,  however,  sv,'  said  she,  '  tr^  firai 
what  apme  of  my  auld  acholara  will  do,  and  it  waia 
for  that  I  wanted  to  apeak  with  you.  If  some  eC 
them  would  but  juat,  from  time  to  time,  look  hi 
upon  me,  that  I  may  not  die  alane ;  and  the  littls 
pick  and  drap  that  I  require  would  not  be  hard  upon 
them— I  am  more  sure  that  in  this  way  their  grati- 
tude would  he  nodiacredit,  than  I  an  of  having  any 
cbnm  on  the  Session.' 

"  Aa  I  had  always  a  giaat  nspsot  for  aa  I 
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piide,  ImuenA  her  tiwi  I  would  6a  wbat  tlM 

wanted ;  and  aeoordinclf,  the  very  morning  mfier, 
b«ing  Sabbath,  I  preadied  a  sermon  on  ihe  help* 
Uaaneaa  of  ibero  tW  have  no  help  of  man ;  mean- 
ing aged  «agle  women,  living  in  garret-rooms, 
whose  forlorn  state,  in  the  a loaming  of  life,  I  made 
manifest  to  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  the 
congregation,  in  such  a  matiner  that  many  shed 
Mars,  and  went  away  sorrowful. 

**  Having  thus  roused  the  feelings  of  my  people, 
I  went  round  the  houses  on  the  Monday  mornmff, 
and  mentioned  what  I  had  to  say  more  particularly 
about  poor  old  Nanse  Banks  the  schoolmistress, 
and  truly  I  was  rejoiced  at  the  condition  of  the 
hearts  of  my  people.  There  was  a  nuiversal  sym- 
pathy among  ihem ;  and  it  was  soon  ordered  that, 
what  with  one  and  another,  her  decay  should  be 
prorided  for.  But  it  was  not  ordained  that  she 
should  be  long  heavy  on  their  good  will.  On  the 
Monday  the  school  was  given  up,  and  there  was 
nothing  but  wailing  among  the  bit  lassies,  the 
scholars,  for  getting  the  vacance,  as  the  poor  things 
said,  because  the  mistress  was  going  to  lie  down 
to  dee.  And,  indeed,  so  it  came  to  pass ;  for  she 
took  to  her  bed  the  same  sfternoon,  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  week,  dwindled  away,  and  slippet 
out  of  this  howling  wilderness  into  tne  kingdom  of 
heaven,  on  the  Sabbath  following,  as  quietly  aa  a 
blessed  saint  could  do.  And*  here  I  should  men- 
tion, that  the  Lady  Macadam,  when  I  told  her  of 
Nanse  Banks'  case,  inquired  if  she  waa  a  snuffer, 
and,  beinff  answered  by  me  that  she  was,  her  lady- 
ship sent  her  a  pretty  French  enamel  box  full  of 
Macabaw,  a  fine  snun  that  she  had  in  a  bottle ;  and, 
among  the  Macabaw,  was  found  s  guinea,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  after  Nanse  Banks  hsd  departed 
this  life,  which  was  a  kind  thing  of  Lady  Macadam 
to  do.**— jlnnoif  of  ike  Parish,  pp.  87~9L 

The  next  of  this  anther's  publications,  we 
believe,  was  "The  Ayrshire  Legatees,"  also 
in  one  vol u me,  and  a  work  of  sreat,  and 
Aimilar,  thoagh  inferior  merit,  to  the  former. 
It  is  the  story  of  the  proceedings  of  a  worthy 
Scottish  clergyman  and  his  family,  to  whom 
ft  large  property  had  been  unexpectedly  be- 
queathed by  a  relation  in  India,  in  the  course 
of  their  visit  to  London  to  recover  this  prop- 
erty. The  patriarch  himself  and  hifi  wife, 
and  his  son  and  daughter,  who  form  the  party, 
all  write  copious  accounts  of  what  they  see. 
to  their  friends  in  Ayrshire — ^and  being  all 
lowly  and  simply  brea,  and  quite  new  to  the 
scenes  in  which  they  are  now  introduced, 
make  up  amon^  them  a  very  entertaining 
miscellany,  of  original,  nmve  and  preposterous 
observations.  Tne  idea  of  thus  making  a 
family  club,  as  it  were,  for  a  varied  and  often 
contradictory  account  of  the  same  objects — 
each  tinging  the  picture  with  his  own  peculi- 
arities, and  unconsciously  drawing  his  own 
character  in  the  course  of  the  description, 
was  first  exemplified,  we  believe,  in  the  Hum- 
phrey Clinker  of  Smollett,  and  has  been  since 
oopied  with  success  in  the  Bath  Guide,  Paul's 
Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,  the  Fudge  Family, 
and  other  mgenious  pieces,  both  in  prose  ana 
verse.  Though  the  conception  of  the  Ayr- 
shire Legatees,  however,  is  not  new,  the  exe- 
eution  and  details  must  be  allowed  to  be 
original;  and,  along  with  a  gpod  deal  of 
iteSddUj  and  too  much  vulgarity,  certainly 
display  very  considerable  powers  both  of 
(lumour,  invention,  and  acute  observation. 

The  author's  next  work  is  "  The  Provost," 
iituoh  is  decidfdiy  better  than  the  Legatee^ 
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aiidona  level  nearly  with  the  iiiiimls of  jtiiB 
Parish.  There  is  no  inconsiderable  reMoi- 
blance,  indeed,  it  appears  to  ucl  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  two  Biographies :  lor  if  we  sub- 
stitute the  love  of  jobbing  and  little  manage- 
ment, which  is  inseparable  from  the  situation 
of  a  magistrate  in  one  of  our  petty  Burghs, 
for  the  zeal  for  Presbyterian  discipline  which 
used  to  attach  to  our  orthodox  clergy,  and 
make  a  proper  allowance  for  the  opposite 
effects  of  their  respective  occupations,  we 
shall  find  a  good  deal  of  their  remaining  pe- 
culiarities conmion  to  both  those  personages, 
— the  same  kindness  of  nature  witn  the  same 
tranquillity  of  temper — and  the  same  practi- 
cal sagacity,  with  a  similar  deficiency  of  large 
views  or  in^nious  speculations.  The  Provost, 
to  be  sure,  is  a  more  worldly  person  than  the 
Pastor,  and  makes  no  scruple  about  usins  in- 
direct methods  to  obtain  his  ends,  from  whidi 
the  simplicity  of  the  other  would  have  re- 
coiled J — ^but  his  ends  are  not,  on  the  whole, 
imjust  or  dishonest  ^  and  his  good  nature^  ana 
acute  simplicity,  with  the  Buighal  authority 
of  his  tone,  would  almost  incline  us  to  con- 
clude, that  he  was  somehow  related  to  the 
celebrated  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  of  the  Salt- 
market  !  The  style  of  his  narrative  is  ex- 
ceedingly meritorious;  for  while  it  is  pitched 
on  the  self-same  key  of  picturesque  homeli- 
ness and  deliberate  method  with  that  of  the 
parish  Annalist,  it  is  curiously  distinguished 
from  it,  by  a  sensible  inferiority  in  literature, 
and  an  agreeable  intermixture  of  moIoproM, 
and  other  figures  of  rhetoric  befitting  tne 
composition  of  a  loyal  chief  magistrate.  By 
far  tne  most  remarkable  and  edifying  thing, 
however,  in  this  volume,  is  the  discovery, 
which  the  worthy  Provost  is  represented  as 
havinff  gradually  made,  of  the  necessity  of 
consulting  public  opinion  in  his  later  transac- 
tions, and  tne  impossibility  of  managing  pub- 
lic affairs,  in  the  present  times,  with  the  same 
barefaced  assertion,  and  brave  abuse,  of  au- 
thority, which  had  been  submitted  to  bv  a 
less  instructed  ^neration.  As  we  cannot  but 
suspect,  that  this  great  truth  is  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently familiar  with  all  in  authority  among 
us,  and  as  there  is  something  extremely  en- 
gaging in  the  Provost's  confession  of  his  slow 
and  reluctant  convereion,  and  in  the  honest 
simplicity  with  which  he  avows  his  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  the  old  school  of  corrup- 
tion, though  convinced  that  the  manner  of 
advancing  them  must  now  be  changed,  we 
are  tempted  to  extract  a  part  of  his  Tucnbni- 
tions  on  this  interesting  subject.  After  notie« 
ing  the  death  of  old  Bailie  M-Xucre,  he  takes 
occasion  to  observe : — 

'*  And  now  that  he  is  dead  and  ^na.  and  also  all 
those  whom  I  found  conjanct  wnh  him,  when  I 
first  came  into  power  and  office.  I  may  Tenttire  to 
say,  that  things  in  yon  former  times  were  not  ^ided 
so  thoroughly  bf  the  hand  of  a  disiotereaied  integ- 
rity as  in  these  latter  years.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seemed  to  be  the  use  and  wont  of  men  m  pubKc 
trusts,  to  think  they  were  free  to  indemnify  theol* 
selves,  in  a  left-hsnded  way,  for  the  time  and 
trouble  they  bestowed  in  the  same.  But  the  thing 
waa  not  so  far  wrong  in  principle,  as  in  the  has - 
ng  way  in  wUeh  it  waa  done,  and  wfai^ 
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td  it  •  gmltr  colour.  Hist,  by  lh«  jv^usiottB 
flii»t9f®m  of  •  right  system,  it  wouid  never  hsTe 
kt4*  And,  Moth  to  ssy,  through  ibe  whole  oeorse 
of  my  public  life,  I  mei  wiih  no  gresier  difficulties 
and  trials,  than  in  cleansing  myself  from  the  old 
ksbitudes  of  office.  For  I  must,  in  veritr,  confess, 
Ckst  I  myself  partook,  in  s  degree,  at  my  beginning, 
of  the  caierpillar  nature,  &c.— While,  therefore,  I 
think  it  lias  been  of  a  great  advantage  to  the  public 
to  have  survived  that  method  of  administraiion  in 
which  the  like  of  Bailie  M'Lucre  was  engendered, 
I  would  not  have  it  understood  that  I  think  the 
men  who  held  the  public  trust  in  those  days  a  whit 
leas  honest  than  the  men  of  my  own  time.  I'he 
spirit  of  their  own  age  was  upon  then,  as  that  of 
OUTS  is  upon  us;  and  thfir  ways  of  working  the 
wherry  entered  more  or  less  into  all  their  traffick- 
ing, whether  fur  tlie  commonality,  or  for  their  own 
panicular  behoof  and  advantage. 

**  I  have  been  thus  large  and  frank  in  my  re- 
flections anent  the  death  of  the  Bailie,  because, 
.poor  man,  he  had  outlived  the  times  for  which  he 
was  qualified ;  and  instead  of  the  merriment  and 
jocularity  that  his  wily  bv-hand  ways  used  to  cause 
among  his  neighbours,  the  rising  generation  beffan 
to  pick  and  dab  at  him,  in  audi  a  manner,  that,  had 
be  been  much  longer  spared,  it  is  to  be  feared  he 
woald  not  have  been  allowed  to  enjoy  his  earninga 
both  with  ease  and  honour." 

rAe-Prott»f,pp.  171— 174. 

Accordingly,  afterwards,  when  a  corps  of 
volunteers  was  raised  in  his  Buigh,  he  ob- 


*'  I  kept  nnrself  aloof  from  all  handling  in  the 
pecuniaries  of  the  business;  but  I  lent  a  fri«^ndly 
countenance  to  every  feasible  project  that  was  likely 
to  strengthen  the  confidence  of  the  King  in  the 
loyalty  and  bravery  of  his  people.  For  by  this 
time  I  had  learnt,  that  there  was  a  wakerife  Com- 
mon Sense  hbroad  among  the  opinions  of  men ; 
and  that  the  secret  of  the  new  way  of  ruling  the 
world  was  to  fullow,  not  to  control,  the  evident 
dictates  of  the  popular  voice ;  and  I  soon  had  rea- 
son to  felicitate  mvself  on  this  prudent  and  season- 
able discovery ;  (or  it  won  me  great  reverence 
among  the  forward  young  men,  who  started  up  at 
the  call  of  their  country.— I'he  which,  as  I  teU 
frankl)[,  was  an  admonition  to  me,  that  the  |)erenip- 
tory  will  of  authority  wss  no  longer  sufficient  for 
the  rule  of  mankind  ;  and,  therefore,  I  squared  my 
after  conduct  more  by  a  deference  to  public  opinion, 
than  by  any  laid  down  maxims  and  principles  of  my 
own.  The  consequence  of  which  was,  that  mv 
influence  still  continued  to  grow  and  gather  atrenffth 
in  the  community,  and  I  was  enabled  to  accomplish 
many  things  that  my  predecessors  would  nave 
thought  it  was  almont  bevnnd  the  compass  of  man 
to  undertake.''— 75id.  pp.' 208— 217. 

Ujx>n  occasion  of  his  third  and  last  pramo* 
notion  U  the  Provostry,  he  thus  records  his 
own  final  conversion. 

"  When  I  returned  home  to  my  own  house,  I 
mtired  into  my  privste  chamber  for  a  time,  to  oon- 
Mlt  with  myself  in  what  manner  my  deportment 
should  be  regulated ;  for  I  was  eonaciows  that  here- 
tofore I  had  been  overly  governed  with  a  disposition 
to  do  things  my  own  way ;  and  although  not  in  an 
gvarisioua  temper,  yet  something,  I  most  coofiBSS, 
with  a  sort  of  sinister  respect  for  my  own  interests, 
{t  may  be,  that  standing  now  elear  and  free  of  ibe 
world,  I  had  lesa  indiemant  to  he  so  grippy,  and  so 
waa  thought  of  ma,  I  very  well  know ;  but  in  ao- 
hriatyandiruth  I  eonscientiously  affirm,  and  hsrstn 
laeord.  that  I  had  lived  to  partake  of  the  purer  spirit 
which  the  great  nuiatiooa  of  the  sgs  hsd  conjured 
iBio  public  affaire;  and  I  saw  that  there  was  a  ne- 
~  -^^7  to  sarry  into  all  dealinga  with  the  eoncsms 
^immunity,  ths  saao  piobitir  whteh  helps  a 


man  to  prospefiiy,  in  nis  setinsstsKil  tMflw  of  pri- 
vate Kfo."— iUd.  pp.  315,  316. 

TffiMting  that  these  leanona  from  a  penon 
of  fuch  prudence,  experience,  and  loyalfy. 
will  not  DC  lost  on  his  successors,  we  shall 
now  indulge  ourselves  by  Quoting  a  few  speci- 
mens of  what  will  generally  be  regarded  m 
his  more  interesting  style ;  uid.  with  oor  usual 
predilection  for  the  tra^c  vein,  shall  begin 
with  the  following  very  touching  accoimt  of 
the  execution  of  a  fair  young  woman  for  the 
murder  of  her  new-bom  infant. 


*'  The  heinottsneas  of  the  crime  can  by  no  i 
billty  be  lessened;  but  the  beauty  of  the  mother, 
her  tender  years,  and  her  light-headedness,  had 
won  many  favourem,  and  there  was  a  great  leaning 
in  the  hearts  of  all  the  town  to  compassionate  her, 
especially  when  they  thought  of  the  ill  example  that 
had  been  set  to  her  m  the  walk  and  conversatkxi  of 
her  mother.  It  was  not,  however,  within  the  power 
of  the  magistrates  to  overlook  the  accusation;  ao 
we  were  obligated  to  cauae  a  precognition  to  be 
taken,  and  the  search  left  no  doubt  of  the  wilfulness 
of  the  murder.  Jeanie  was  in  consequence  removed 
to  the  Tolbooih,  where  she  Isy  till  the  Lords  were 
coming  to  Ayr,  when  she  was  sent  thither  to  stand 
her  trial  before  them;  but,  from  the  hour  she  did 
the  deed,  she  never  spoke. 

"  Her  trial  was  a  short  procedure,  and  she  vras 
cast  to  be  hanged — and  not  only  to  be  hanged,  but 
ordered  to  be  executed  in  our  town,  and  her  body 
given  to  the  doctors  to  make  an  Atomy.  The  exe* 
cut  ion  of  Jeanie  was  what  all  expected  would  hap* 
pen;  but  when  the  news  reached  the  town  of  lbs 
other  parts  of  the  sentence,  the  wnil  was  aa  the 
sough  of  a  Mstilence,  and  fain  would  the  council 
have  got  it  aispensed  with.  But  the  Lord  Advocate 
wss  just  wud  at  the  crime,  both  because  there  had 
bean  no  previous  concealment,  so  as  to  hsve  been 
an  extenuation  for  the  ahama  of  the  birth,  and  l>e* 
cause  Jeanie  would  neither  divulge  the  name  of  the 
father,  nor  mate  anawer  to  all  the  interrogatonos 
that  were  put  to  her,  standing  at  the  bar  Uke  a 
dumbie,  and  looking  round  her,  and  at  the  judees, 
like  a  demented  creature — and  beautiful  as  a  Flan- 
ders baby !  It  %va8  thought  hy  many  that  her  ad- 
vocate  might  have  made  great  use  of  her  visiblo 
consternation,  and  plead  that  she  wss  by  herself; 
for  in  truth  she  had  every  appearance  of  being  ao. 
He  was,  however,  a  dure  man,  no  doubt  well 
enough  versed  in  the  particulara  and  punctualities 
of  the  lew  for  an  ordinary  plea,  but  no  of  the  right 
sort  of  knowled;e«  and  talent  ta  take  up  the  case 
of  a  /orlom  lassie,  misled  by  ill  example  snd  a  win* 
some  nstuis,  and  clothed  in  the  allurement  of  love* 
linesa.  as  the  judge  himself  said  to  the  jnrjr. 

*'  On  the  ntght  before  the  day  of  execution,  she 
was  brought  over  in  a  chaise  from  Ayr  between 
two  town-officers,  and  placed  again  in  our  hands, 
and  still  she  never  spoke.  Noming  could  exceed 
the  compsssion  that  every  one  had  ibr  poor  Jeanie  ; 
so  she  waa  na  committed  to  a  common  cell,  but 
laid  in  the  council  room,  where  the  iadiea  of  the 
town  made  up  a  comfortable  bed  for  her,  and  some 
of  ihem  sat  up  all  night  and  prayed  for  her:  But 
her  thoughts  were  gone,  and  she  sat  silent.  In  the 
morning,  by  break  of  day.  her  wanton  mother  that 
had  been  trolloping  in  Glasgow  came  to  iha  Tol* 
booth  door,  and  made  a  dreadlul  wally  weeing ;  and 
the  ladies  were  oblii^ated,  for  the  sake  of  peece,  to 
bid  her  be  let  in.  But  Jeanie  noticed  her  not,  still 
silling  with  her  evea  cast  down,  waiting  the  coming 
on  of  tha  hoor  of  her  doom. 

"  There  had  not  been  an  execution  m  the  town 
in  ths  memory  of  the  oldest  person  then  hvin|r;  iha 
last  that  sufifeivd  was  one  of  the  martyrs  in  tb« 
time  of  the  persecution,  so  that  we  were  not  skilled 
in  the  business,  and  had  besides  no  hangman,  but 
warn  aeoeesiiatad  to  borrow  th#  Ayr  one.   Indeed^ 


VNm|[  Ike  ygnwyrt  bMKe,  wm  iii  terror  fhst  the 
ohligation  might  liave  fallen  on  me.  A  ecaffold 
fraj  ereoted  at  the  Tron  just  under  the  Totbooth 
windows,  by  Thomas  Gimblet,  the  Master-of-work, 
who  had  a  good  penny  of  profit  by  the  job ;  lor  be 
eontraeted  with  the  town  council,  and  had  the  boards 
after  tlie  biuiness  was  done  to  the  bargain;  bot 
Thomas  was  then  deacon  of  the  wrights,  and  him- 
self a  member  of  our  body. 

"  At  the  hour  appointed,  Jeenie,  dreeaed  in  white, 
was  led  oot  by  the  town-officers,  and  in  the  midet 
ef  the  magistrates  from  amons  the  ladies,  with  her 
hands  tied  behind  her  with  a  black  ribbon.  At  the 
first  sight  of  her  at  the  Tolbooth  stairhead,  a  nni* 
versal  sob  rose  from  all  the  multitude,  and  the  stern- 
est ee  could  na  refrain  from  sheddiiig  a  tear.  We 
marched  slowly  down  the  stair,  ana  on  to  the  foot 
•f  the  seaffild,  where  her  younger  brother,  Willy, 
Oiat  was  stable-boy  at  my  lord**,  was  standing  by 
himself,  in  an  open  ring  made  round  him  in  (he 
erowd;  every  one  compassionating  the  dejected 
laddie,  for  he  was  a  fine  youth,  and  of  an  orderly 
spirit.  As  his  sister  came  towards  the  foot  of  the 
uuider,  he  ran  towards  her,  and  embraced  her  with 
a  wail  of  sorrow  that  melted  every  heart,  and  made 
OS  all  stop  in  the  middle  of  our  solemnity.  Jeanie 
looked  at  him  (for  her  hands  were  tied),  and  estlem 
tear  was  seen  to  drop  from  her  eheek.  But  in  the 
eourse  of  little  more  than  a  minute,  all  wras  quiet, 
$nd  we  proceeded  to  ascend  the  seafibld.  Willy, 
who  had  by  this  time  dried  his  eyes,  went  up  with 
«s,  and  when  Mr.  Pit  tie  had  said  the  prayer,  and 
sung  the  psalm,  in  which  the  whole  muhitude  join- 
ed, as  it  were  with  the  contrition  of  sorrow,  the 
hengman  atepped  forward  to  pat  on  the  fatal  cap, 
but  )iVilly  took  it  out  of  his  hand,  and  placed  it  on 
his  sister  himself,  and  then  kneeling  down,  with  kii 
hack  towards  Aer,  closing  his  eyes  and  shutting  his 
•an  with  his  hands,  he  saw  not  nor  heard  when 
the  was  launched  into  eternity ! 

**  When  the  awful  act  was  over,  and  the  stir  was 
for  the  msgist rates  to  return,  and  the  bodv  to  bs 
cut  down,  poor  Willy  rose,  and,  without  looking 
round,  went  down  the  steps  of  the  scaffold ;  the 
multitude  mnde  a  lane  for  him  to  pass,  and  be  went 
en  through  them  hiding  his  face,  and  gaed  straight 
vat  of  the  town."— TAe  Prmntt,  pp.  67—73. 

Thie  is  longer  than  we  had  expected — and 
therefore,  omitting  all  the  stories  of  his  wiles 
and  jocosities,  we  shall  take  our  leave  of  the 
ProTOst.  with  his  very  pathetic  and  picturesque 
description  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  Windy 
Yule,  which  we  think  would  not  diseredit  the 
pen  of  the  great  novelist  himself. 

**  In  the  morning,  the  weather  was  blasty  and 
sleety,  waxing  more  and  more  tern  pest  uons,  till 
about  mid-day,  when  the  wind  checked  suddenly 
round  from  the  nor-east  to  the  sou -west,  and  blew 
aiple,  as  if  the  prince  of  the  powers  of  the  air  was 
doms  bis  utmost  to  work  mischief.  The  rain  blat- 
tered, the  windows  claitered,  the  shop  shuMers  flap- 
ped, pigs  from  the  lum-heads  came  rattling  down 
Kke  thunder-claps,  and  the  skies  were  dismal  both 
with  oloud  and  carry.  Yet,  for  all  that,  there  was 
in  thti  streets  a  stir  snd  a  busy  visitation  between 
neighbours,  and  every  one  went  to  their  high  win- 
0OWS  to  look  at  the  five  poor  barks,  that  were  wara- 
fing  against  the  strong  arm  of  the  elements  of  the 
storm  and  the  ocean. 

**  Still  the  lift  aloomed,  and  the  wind  roerad ;  and 
it  was  ss  doleful  a  sight  as  ever  wse  seen  in  any 
town  afflicted  with  calamity,  to  see  the  sailor  s 
wires,  with  their  red  cloaks  about  their  heads,  fol- 
lowed by  their  hirpling  and  disconsolate  bsurns, 
aotng  one  after  another  to  the  kirkyard,  to  look  at 
{he  vessels  where  their  helpless  breadwinners  were 
battling  with  the  tempest.  My  heart  was  really 
sorrowfbl,  and  full  of  a  sore  anxiety  to  think  of 
jrhat  might  happen  to  th^  town,  whereof  so  many 
wars  in  peril,  aiid  to  whom  no  human  magistracy 


oonld  extend  tW  arm  of  preteetton.  Seeing  aa 
abatement  of  the  wrath  oi  heaven,  that  howled 
and  roared  around  us,  I  put  on  my  bis  coat,  and 
taking  nfiy  staff  in  my  hand,  having  tied  down  mv 
hat  with  a  sHk  handkerchief,  towards  gloaming  1 
Milked  likewise  to  the  kirkyard,  where  I  beheld 
such  an  assemblage  of  sorrow,  as  few  men  in  sita* 
ation  have  ever  been  put  to  the  trial  to  witness. 

"In  the  lea  of  the  kirk  many  hnndreds  of  the 
town  were  gathered  together;  but  there  was  no 
discourse  among  them.  The  major  part  were  sai- 
lors' wives-  and  weans,  and  at  every  new  ibnd  of 
the  blast,  a  sob  rose,  and  the  mothers  drew  their 
bsirns  closer  in  about  them,  as  if  they  saw  the 
visible  hand  of  a  foe  raised  to  smite  them.  Aport 
from  the  muliitnde,  I  observed  three  or  four  yoting 
Issses,  standing  behind  the  Whinny  bill  familier 
tomb,  and  I  jealoosed  that  they  had  joes  in  the 
ships,  for  they  often  looked  to  ibe  bay,  with  long 
necka  and  sad  &cea,  from  behind  the  monnmeat. 
But  of  all  the  piteous  objects  there,  on  that  doleful 
evening,  none  troubled  my  thoughts  more  than 
three  motherless  children,  that  belonged  to  the 
HMtte  of  one  of  the  vessels  in  the  jeopardv.  He 
was  an  Englishman  that  had  been  settled  aome 
vears  in  the  town,  where  his  family  had  neither 
kith  nor  kin;  and  his  wife  having  died  about  a 
momh  before,  the  bairns,  of  whom  the  eldest  was 
but  nine  or  ao,  were  friendless  enough,  thoogh 
both  my  gadewife,  and  other  well-disposed  ladies, 
paid  them  all  manner  of  attention  till  their  father 
would  come  home.  The  three  poor  little  thinga* 
knowing  that  he  was  in  one  of  the  ships,  had  b^n 
often  out  and  anxious,  snd  they  were  then  sitiiiig 
under  the  lea  of  a  headstone,  near  their  mother^ 
gmve,  cluttering  and  creeping  closer  and  closer  at 
every  squall!  Never  was  such  an  orphan-Uka 
sight  seen. 

"  When  it  began  to  be  so  dark,  that  the  vessels 
could  no  longer  be  discerned  from  the  churchyard, 
many  went  down  to  the  shore,  and  1  took  the  threa 
babies  home  with  me,  and  Mrs.  Pawkie  made  tea 
for  them,  and  ihey  aoon  began  to  play  with  our  own 
younger  children,  in  blyihe  forget  fulness  of  the 
storm;  every  now  and  then,  however,  the  eldest 
of  them,  when  the  shutters  rattled,  and  the  lum- 
head  roared,  would  pau^e  in  his  innocent  da£Bng, 
and  cower  in  towards  Mrs.  Pawkie,  as  if  he  waa 
daunted  and  dismsyed  by  something  he  knew  not 
what. 

**  Many  a  one  that  night  walked  the  sounding 
shore  in  sorrow,  and  fires  were  fiirhied  along  it  to  a 
great  extent,  but  the  darkness  snd  the  noise  of  the 
raging  deep,  and  the  howling  wind,  never  intermit- 
ted tni  about  midniaht ;  at  ivhteh  time  a  message 
was  brought  to  me,  that  it  might  be  needful  to  seod 
s  gusid  of  soldiers  to  the  beaofa,  for  that  broken 
masts  and  tackle  had  come  in,  and  that  surely  some 
of  the  barks  had  perished.  1  lost  no  time  in  obey- 
ing  this  yugsestion,  which  was  made  to  me  by  one 
ofthe  owners  of  the  Louping  Mee ;  and  to  show 
'      '  *  "     *  with  all  those  in  afflic- 


that  I  sincerely  s| 
tion,  I  rose  and 


elf,  snd  went  down  lo 


mysell 
the  shore,  where  I  directed  several  old  boats  to  be 
drawn  up  by  the  fires,  and  blankets  to  be  brought, 
andeordials  prepared,  for  them  that  might  be  spared 
with  life  to  reach  the  land ;  and  I  walked  the  beach 
with  the  mourners  till  the  raornioff. 

"  As  the  day  dawned,  the  wind  began  to  sham 
in  its  violenoe,  and  to  wear  sway  from  the  soa*west 
into  the  norit;  but  it  waa  soon  discovered,  that 
some  ef  the  vessels  with  the  eorn  had  periahed ! 
for  the  first  thing  seen,  was  a  long  fringe  of  lengls 
and  grain,  along  the  line  of  the  tiiehwater  mark, 
and  everyone  strained  wlih  greedy  and  grieved 
eyes,  as  the  daylight  brighteoea.  to  discover  whieh 
had  Bufiered.  But  I  can  proceed  no  fruther  with 
the  dismal  redial  of  that  doleful  morning !  Let  it 
suffice  here  to  be  known,  that,  through  ihehasa, 
we  at  last  saw  three  of  the  vessels  lying  on  their 
beam-ends,  with  their  masts  broken,  and  the  waves 
riding  like  the  furiona  horsee  of  deetnuniea  over 
them.    What  had  become  of  the  other  two,  waa 
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known ;  but  U  was  nppottd  that  thev  had 
iband«red  at  ibetr  anchors,  and  that  all  on  board 
perished. 

*'  The  day  being  now  Sabbath,  and  the  whole 
town  idle,  every  body  in  a  manner  was  down  on 
the  beach,  to  help,  and  mourn,  as  the  bodies,  one 
after  anoiher,  were  cast  out  by  the  waves.  Alas ! 
few  were  ihe  better  of  my  provident  preparation, 
and  it  was  a  tliin?  not  to  be  de«eribed,  to  see,  for 
mora  than  a  mile  along  the  coast,  the  new-made 
widowa  and  fntherless  bairns,  mourning  and  weep- 
ing over  the  corpses  of  those  they  loved  !  Seventeen 
bcMics  were,  before  ten  o'clock,' carried  to  thedeso* 
lated  dwellings  of  their  families;  and  when  old 
Thomas  Pull,  the  beiherel,  went  to  ring  the  bell 
lor  public  worship,  such  was  the  universal  sorrow 
of  the  town,  that  Nanse  Donsie,  an  idiot  natursU 
ran  up  the  street  to  stop  him,  crying,  in  the  voice 
of  a  pardonable  dei»peraiion,  *  Whm,  in  sic  a  time, 
oan  praise  the  Lord  V  "—The  Prowt,  pp.  177-184. 

The  next  work  on  our  list  is  the  history  of 
"  Sir  Andrew  Wylie,"  in  three  volumes— -and 
this,  we  must  say.  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  any 
of  the  former.  It  contains,  however,  many 
passages  of  great  interest  and  originality,  and 
displays,  throughout,  a  power  which  we  think 
ought  natuialiy  to  have  produced  something 
better  \  but  the  story  is  clumsily  and  heavily 
managed,  and  the  personages  of  polite  life 
very  unsuccessfully  dealt  wUh.  The  author's 

treat  error,  we  suspect,  was  in  resolving  to 
ave  three  volumes  instead  of  one — and  his 
writing,  which  was  full  of  snirit,  while  he 
was  labouring  to  confine  his  iueas  within  the 
apace  assigned  to  them,  seems  to  have  be- 
come flat  and  languid,  the  moment  his  tadL 
was  to  find  matter  to  fill  that  space. 

His  next  publication,  however,  though  only 
in  one  volume,  is  undoubtedly  the  worst  of 
the  whole — we  allude  to  the  thing  called  the 
*'  The  Steam-Boat."  which  has  really  no  merit 
at  all;  and  should  never  have  been  trans- 
planted from  the  Magazine  in  which  we  are 
informed  it  first  made  its  appearance.  With 
the  exception  of  some  trash  about  the  Corona- 
tion, which  nobody  of  course  could  ever  look 
at  tnree  months  after  the  thing  itself  was 
over,  it  consists  of  a  series  of  vulgar  stories, 
with  little  either  of  probability  or  originality 
to  recommend  them.  The  attempt  at  a  paial- 
lel  or  paraphrase  on  the  story  of  Jeanie  Deans, 
is,  without  any  exception,  the  boldest  and  the 
most  unsuccessful  speculation  we  have  ever 
seen  in  literary  adventure. 

The  piece  that  follows,  though  in  three 
volumes,  is  of  a  far  higher  order— and  though 
m  many  points  unnatural,  and  on  the  whole 
rather  teaious,  is  a  work  undoubtedly  of  no 
ordinary  merit.  We  mean  "  The  Entail."  It 
contains  many  strong  pictures*  much  sarcastic 
obdenration,  and  a  great  deal  of  native  and 
•ffeotive  :iumonr,  though  too  often  debased 
by  a  tone  of  wilful  vulgarity.  The  ultimate 
conversion  of  the  Entailer  himself  into  a 
sublime  and  sentimental  personage,  is  a  little 
too  romantic — the  history  of  poor  Watty,  the 
innocent  imbecile,  and  his  Betty  Bodle,  is 
jierhaps  the  best  fuU-lenffth  narrative—and 
the  drowning  of  honest  Bir.  Walkinsbaw  the 
most  powerful  single  sketch  in  the  work.  We 
L*an  afford  to  make  no  extracts. 
^Hingaa  Gilhaixe/'  also  in  three  volumeB, 


is  the  kst,  in  so  far  as  we  know,  of  dus  veidf 
writer's  publications ;  and  is  a  bold  attempt 
to  eniulate  the  fame  of  the  Historical  novels 
of  his  original;  and  to  combine  a  striking 
sketch  of  great  public  occurrences,  with  the 
details  of  individual  adventure.  By  the  as* 
sistance  of  his  grandfather's  recollections^ 
which  fill  nearly  half  the  book,  the  hero  con- 
trives to  embrace  the  period  both  of  the  Ref- 
ormation from  Popery,  in  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  and  of  the  sufierings  of  the  Covenanters 
from  that  of  King  Charles  till  the  Revolution. 
But  with  all  the  benefit  of  this  wide  range, 
and  the  interest  of  those  great  events,  we 
cannot  say  that  he  has  succeeded  in  making 
a  good  book ;  or  shown  any  spark  of  that  spirit 
which  glows  in  the  pages  of  Waverley  and 
Old  Mortality.  The  work,  however,  is  written 
with  labour  and  care :  and,  besides  a  full  nar« 
rative  of  all  the  remarkable  passage  of  oni 
ecclesiastical  story,  from  the  burning  of  Mr. 
Wishart  at  St.  Andrew's,  to  the  death  of  Dun- 
dee at  KiUicrankie,  contains  some  animated 
and  poetical  descriptions  of  natural  scenery, 
and  a  few  sweet  pictures  of  humble  virtue 
and  piety.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  is  a 
heavy  work — and  proves  conclusively,  that 
the  genius  of  the  author  lies  much  more  in 
the  quieter  walks  of  humorous  simplicity,  in* 
termixed  with  humble  pathos,  than  the  lofty 
paths  of  enthusiasm  or  heroic  emotion.  In 
the  first  part  we  meet  with  nothing  new  or 
remarkable,  but  the  picture  of  the  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews'  luxurious  dalliance  with  his 
paramour,  and  of  the  bitter  penitence  and 
tragical  death  of  that  fair  victim  of  his  seduc- 
tions, both  which  are  sketched  with  consider- 
able power  and  effect.  In  the  latter  parL 
there  is  some  good  and  minute  description  ot 
Jhe  perils  and  sufferings  which  beset  the  poor 
fugitive  Covenanters,  in  the  days  of  their  long 
and  inhuman  persecution.  The  cmel  desola- 
tion of  Gilhaize's  own  household  is  also  given 
with  great  force  and  pathos ;  as  well  as  the  de- 
scription of  that  irresistible  impulse  of  zeal  and 
vengeance  that  drives  the  sad  survivor  to  rush 
alone  to  the  field  of  KilHcrankie.  and  to  repay 
at  last,  on  the  head  of  the  slaughtered  victor 
of  that  fight,  the  accumulated  wrongs  and  0|k 
pressions  of  nis  race.  But  still  the  book  is  tire* 
some,  and  without  effect.  The  narrative  is  nei- 
ther pleasing  nor  probable,  and  the  calamities 
are  too  numerous,  and  too  much  alike  3  while 
the  uniformity  of  the  tone  of  actual  suffering 
and  dim  religious  hope,  weighs  like  a  load  on 
the  spirit  of  the  reader.  There  is  no  interest- 
ing complication  of  events  or  adventure,  and 
no  animating  development  or  catastrophe,  bi 
short,  the  author  has  evidently  gone  Deyood 
his  means  in  entering  the  lists  wiUi  the  master 
of  historical  romance ;  and  must  be  contentotl| 
hereafter,  to  follow  his  footsteps  in  the  more 
approachable  parts  of  his  career. 

Of  the  other  set  of  publications  before  nSk 
"Valerius"  is  the  first  in  point  of  date;  ana 
the  most  original  in  conception  and  design. 
It  is  a  Roman  story,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid 
in  the  first  age  of  Christianity ;  and  its  objeol 
seems  to  be,  partly  to  present  us  with  a  living 


plotare  of  die  mannenand  obaiaotera  of  tbocio 
ancient  timea^  and  nartly  to  trace  the  efTecta 
of  the  trne  faith  on  tne  feelings  and  affections 
of  those  who  first  embraced  it,  in  the  dan^ra 
and  darkuesfl  of  expiring  Paganism.  It  la  a 
work  to  be  exceptea  certainly  from  oar  gene- 
ral remark,  that  the  productions  before  us 
were  imitations  of  the  celebrated  novels  to 
which  we  have  so  often  made  reference,  and 
their  authors  disciples  of  that  great  school. 
Such  as  it  is,  Valerius  is  undoubt^ly  original : 
or  at  least  owes  nothing  to  that  new  souice  ot 
inspiration.  It  would  be  more  plausible  to 
aay,  that  the  author  had  borrowed  something 
f n>ni  the  travels  of  Anacharsis,  or  the  ancient 
rotnance  of  Heliodorus  and  Charielea— H>r  the 
later  effusions  of  M.  Chateaubriand.  In  the 
main,  however,  it  is  original;  and  it  is  written 
with  very  considerable  power  and  boldness. 
But  we  cannot,  on  the  wl.ole,  say  that  it  has 
been  successful;  and  evan  greater  powers 
could  not  have  insured  sv.ccestf  for  such  aft 
midertaking.  We  must  know  the  daily  life 
ami  ordinary  habits  of  the  people  in  whose 
domestic  acfventures  we  take  an  interest : — 
and  we  really  know  nothing  of  the  life  and 
habits  of  the  ancient  Romans  and  primitive 
Christians.  We  may  patch  together  a  cento 
oat  of  old  books,  and  pretend  mat  it  exhibits 
a  view  of  their  manners  and  conversation: 
fiut  the  truth  is,  that  all  that  is  authentic  in 
auch  a  compilation  can  amount  only  to  a  few 
fragments  of  such  a  picture;  and  that  any 
thing  like  a  complete  and  living  portrait  must 
be  made  up  by  conjecture,  and  inferences 
drawn  at  hazard.  Accordingly,  the  work  be- 
fore us  consists  alternately  of  enlarged  tran- 
scripts of  particular  acts  and  usages,  of  which 
accounts  nave  been  accidentsdly  transmitted 
to  u&  and  details  of  dialogue  and  observation 
in  wnich  there  is  nothing  antique  or  Roman 
but  the  names, — and  in  reference  to  which, 
the  assumed  time  and  place  of  the  action  is 
felt  as  a  mere  embanassment  and  absurdity. 
To  avoid  or  disguise  this  awkwardness,  the 
only  resource  seems  to  be,  to  take  shelter  in 
a  vague  generality  of  talk  and  description, — 
and  to  save  the  detection  of  the  m<xlem  in 
his  masquerade  of  antiquity,  by  abstaining 
from  every  thing  that  is  truly  characteristic 
either  of  the  one  age  or  the  other,  and  conse- 
quently from  every  thing  by  which  either 
character  or  manners  can  be  effectually  de- 
lineated or  distinguished.  The  very  style  of 
tbe  work  before  us  affords  a  curious  example 
of  the  necessity  of  this  timid  indefiniteness. 
under  such  circumstances,  and  of  its  awkward 
effect.  To  exclude  the  tone  of  modem  times, 
it  ifl  without  idi<xn,  without  familiarity,  with- 
out any  of  those  natural  marks  by  which 
alone  either  individuality  of  character,  or  the 
stamp  and  pressure  of  the  time,  can  possibly 
be  conveyed, — and  runs  on,  even  in  the  gay 
and  satirical  passages,  hi  a  rumbling,  round- 
aboat,  rhetorical  measure,  like  a  translation 
from  solemn  Latin,  or  some  such  academical 
exeroitation.  It  is  an  attempt^  in  short,  whiclu 
though  creditable  to  the  spirit  and  talents  of 
the  author,  we  think  he  nas  done  wisely  in. 
not  seddng  to  repeat, — and  whicfa,  thou^  it 


has  not  iaiM  fliffW|^  aay  deficiency  of  bic^ 
has  been  prevented,  we  think,  from  succeed- 
ingby  the  very  nature  of  the  subject. 

The  next  in  order,  we  believe,  is  "  Lights 
and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,'' — an  affected, 
or  at  least  too  poetical  a  title, — and,  standing 
before  a  book,  not  very  natural,  but  brif^ht 
with  the  lights  of  poetry.  It  is  a  collection 
of  twenty-five  stories  or  little  pieces,  half 
novels  half  idylls,  characteristic  of  Scottish 
sceneiy  and  manners — ^mostly  pathetic,  and 
mostly  too  favourable  to  the  country  to  which 
they  relate.  They  are,  on  the  whole^  we 
think,  very  beautifully  and  sweetly  written, 
and  in  a  soft  spirit  of  humanity  and  gentleness. 
But  the  style  is  too  elalx*rale  and  uniform  ;— 
there  is  occasionalljr  a  g)od  deal  of  weakness 
and  commonplace  in  the  passages  that  are 
most  emphatically  expreased, — and  the  poet- 
ical heightenings  are  often  introduced  wnere 
they  hurt  both  the  truth  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  picture.  Still,  however,  they  have  their 
foundation  in  a  fine  sense  of  the  peculiarities 
of  our  national  character  and  scenery,  and  a 
deep  feeling  of  their  excellence  and  beauty— 
and,  though  not  executed  according  to  the  aic- 
tates  of  a  severe  or  correct  taste,  nor  calcu- 
lated to  make  much  impression  on  those  who 
have  studied  men  and  books^  <<  with  a  learned 
spirit  of  observation,"  are  yet  well  fitted  to 
minister*  delight  to  less  fastidious  spirits, — 
and  to  revive,  in  many  world-wearieu  hearts* 
those  illusions  which  had  only  been  succeedea 
by  illusions  less  innocent  and  attractive,  and 
those  affections  in  which  alone  there  is  neither 
illusion  nor  disappointment. 

As  the  author's  style  of  narretion  is  rather 
copious,  we  cannot  now  afford  to  present  oar 
readers  with  any  of  his  stories — ^but,  as  a 
specimen  of  his  tone  and  manner  of  compoei- 
tion,  we  may  venture  on  one  or  two  of  his  in- 
troductory descriptions.  The  following,  of  a 
snowy  morning,  is  not  the  leaia  characteristic. 

"  It  was  on  «  fierce  and  howlinjgf  winter  day  that 
I  was  crossing  the  dreary  moor  ofAuchindown,  on 
my  way  to  the  Manse  of  that  parish,  a  solitary  pe- 
destrian. The  snow,  which  nad  been  incessantly 
falling  for  a  week  past,  was  drifted  into  beautiful 
but  oangeroaa  wreaths,  far  and  wide,  over  the 
melancholy  expanse— and  the  scene  kept  visibly 
shifting  before  me,  as  the  shrong  wind  that  blew 
from  erery  point  of  the  compass  struck  the  dazzling 
masses,  ana  heaved  them  up  and  down  in  endless 
transformation.  There  was  something  inspiritina 
in  the  labonr  with  which,  in  the  buoyant  strength 
of  youth,  I  forced  my  way  through  the  srorm— «nd 
I  could  not  but  enjoy  thoae  gleamings  of  sunlight 
that  ever  and  anon  hurst  through  some  unexpected 
opening  in  the  sky,  and  save  a  character  of  cheer- 
fulness, and  even  warmth,  to  the  sides  or  summira 
of  the  stricken  hilla.  As  the  momentary  cessations 
of  the  sharp  drift  allowed  my  eyea  to  look  onwards 
and  around,  I  saw  here  aid  there  up  the  little  open- 
ing valleys,  cottages  just  virible  beneath  the  bWk 
siems  of  their  snow-covered  clumps  of  trees,  or  be> 
side  some  small  spot  of  green  pasture  kept  open  for 
the  sheep.  These  intimations  of  life  and  happiness 
came  delightfully  to  me  in  the  midst  of  the  desola- 
tion; and  the  barking  of  a  dojr,  attendmg  some 
Shepherd  in  his  onest  on  the  bill,  put  fresh  vigour 
into  my  limbs,  tellina  me  that,  lonely  as  I  seemed 
to  be,  I  waa  surrounded  by  cheerful  though  unseen 
compsny,  and  that  I  was  not  the  onlys  wanderer 
over  the  snows. 

SwS 


"As  I  walked  dov*  ntfrnnA  ^im  umtmMf 
fflted  with  a  crowd  orpteiaant  iuMgeaof  rural  win- 
ter life,  that  bebed  me  gladW  onwards  over  many 
iDiics  of  moor.  I  thought  of  tbe  severe  but  cheerful 
UboMfs  of  the  bam — ihe  mending  of  farm-gear  by 
tbe  fireeidc— the  wheel  turned  by  the  fool  of  old 
aae,  leas  for  gain  than  as  a  thrifty  pastime— the  skiU 
fol  mother,  making  *auld  GMes  look  amaist  as 
weePs  the  new'— ihe  ballad  unoonscknisiy  listened 
to  by  the  familjr,  all  busy  at  their  own  tasks  round 
tbe  singing  maiden — ihe  old  traditionary  tale  told 
by  some  waylsrer  hospitably  housed  till  the  storm 
should  blow  by — ^ibe  unexpected  Tisit  of  neighbours, 
oo  need  or  friendship— or  the  footstep  of  loTer  un- 
deterred by  the  snow-drifts  tbst  bare  buried  up  bis 
flocks; — but  above  all,  I  thought  of  those  houn  of 
religious  worship  that  have  not  yet  escaped  from 
the  domestic  life  of  the  Peasantry  of  8cf»tland— of 
the  sound  of  psalms  fhat  the  depth  of  snow  cannot 
deaden  to  the  ear  of  Him  to  whom  they  are  chanted 
—mod  of  that  sublime  Sabbath -keeping,  which,  on 
days  too  tempestuous  for  tbe  kirk,  changea  the  cot- 
tage of  the  shepherd  into  the  Temple  of  God. 

"  With  such  glad  and  peaceful  images  in  my 
heart,  I  travelled  along  that  dreary  moor,  with  the 
cutting  wind  in  my  face,  and  my  ieet  ainkinff  in  the 
anew,  or  eliding  on  tbe  hard  blue  ice  beneath  it— ^a 
cheerfully  aa  1  ever  walked  in  the  dewy  warmth 
of  a  summer  mominff,  through  fields  of  fragrance 
and  of  llowera.  And  now  I  could  discrm,  within 
half  an  hour's  wslk  before  me,  the  spire  of  the 
church,  dtise  to  which  stood  the  Manse  of  my  aged 
frwnd  and  benefactor.  My  heart  burned  within  me 
aa  a  andden  gleam  of  aiormy  sunlight  tipt  it  with 
fin—and  I  felt,  at  that  moment,  an  inexpreasible 
sense  of  the  sublimity  of  the  character  of  that  gra^- 
headed  Shepherd  who  had,  for  fifty  yean,  abode  in 
the  wilderness,  keeping  together  his  own  happy 
little  fiock"— Lights  and  Skadamt,  pp.  131—133. 

The  next,  of  a  sonuner  0torm  among  the 
mountaina,  is  equally  national  and  appropriate. 

*'  An  enormous  thunder-cloud  had  laio  all  dav 
over  Ben-Nevis,  shrouding  its  summit  in  thick 
darkness,  blackening  its  sides  and  base,  wherever 
thev  were  beheld  from  the  surrounding  country, 
with  masses  of  deep  shadow,  and  especisny  fltninng 
down  a  weight  of  gloom  upon  that  magnificent  Glen 
tkat  beara  the  same  name  with  the  Mountain ;  till 
n»w  the  afternoon  was  like  twilight,  and  the  voice 
of  all  (he  streams  was  disrinct  in  the  breaihlessness 
of  the  vast  soliisry  hollow.  The  inhsbitanta  of  all 
the  siraths,  valei*,  glens,  and  della,  round  and  about 
the  Monarch  of  Scoitiah  mouniaina,  had,  during 
each  successive  honr,  been  expecting  the  roar  of 
thunder  and  the  deluge  of  rain ;  but  the  huge  con- 
glameration  of  lowering  clonda  would  not  rend 
asunder,  although  it  waa  certain  that  a  calm  blue 
aky  could  not  he  reaiored  till  all  that  dreadful  aa- 
Mmblage  had  melted  away  into  torrents,  or  been 
driven  oflf  by  a  strong  wind  from  the  sen.  All  the 
cat  tie  on  tbe  hille,  and  on  the  holfowa,  atood  aiill  or 
lay  down  in  their  fear,— the  wild  deer  anitght  in 
herda  the  ahelier  of  tbe  pine-covered  clifiS— the 
raven  hushed  his  hoarae  croak  in  some  grim  cavern, 
and  the  eagle  left  the  dreadful  ailence  of  the  upper 
heavens.  Now  and  then  the  shepherds  looked 
from  their  huts,  while  the  shadow  of  the  thunder- 
eZouda  deepened  the  hues  of  iheirplsids  and  tar- 
tans !  and  at  every  creaking  of  the  heavy  branches 
of  the  pines,  or  wtde-armM  oaka  in  the  aolitude  of 
their  inaccessible  birth-place,  the  hearta  of  the  lone- 
ly dwellers  qtisked,  and  they  lifted  up  their  eyes  to 
see  the  firat  wide  flash — the  disparting  of  the  masaea 
of  darkness— and  paused  to  hear  the  long  loud  rat- 
tle of  heaven*8  artillerjr  abaking  tbe  foundation  of 
the  everlaating  mnuniaina.    But  all  waa  yet  ailent 

"The  peal  came  at  Jsst !  and  it  aeemed  aa  if  an 

oarthauake  had  smote  the  ailence.  Not  a  tree — not 

a  blade  of  graas  moved ;  but  the  blow  atunned,  as 

•<  wera,  the  heart  of  the  solid  globe.    Then  was 

a  low,  wild,  whispering,  wailing  voioa,  m  of 


•11  joiiflog  (  ^ 
of  heaven :  It  died  away— ^nd  then  tbe  roehiaf  e£ 
rain  waa  heard  through  the  darkness ;  and,  in  a  few 
minutea,  down  came  all  the  mountain  torranta  in 
their  power,  and  the  aidee  of  all  the  ateepe  wero 
suddenly  sheeted,  far  and  wide,  with  waieiiaUe. 
The  eiemont  of  water  w-as  let  looee  to  ran  its  t9* 
joicing  race— and  that  of  fire  lent  it  iliomination, 
whether  aweeping  in  floods  along  the  great  open 
atraiha,  or  tumbling  in  cataracta  Trom  clifia  over- 
lianging  the  eagle*a  eyrie. 

**  Great  riven  were  auddeoly  flooded — and  the 
Ihtle  mountain  rivulets,  a  few  minutea  befoie  only 
silver  threads,  and  in  whose  fairy  baeiita  the  minnow 
played,  were  now  acarcely  fordable  to  ahepheid'a 
feet.  It  waa  time  for  the  strongest  to  take  ahelter, 
and  none  now  would  have  liked  to  isstie  from  h ; 
for  while  there  waa  real  danger  to  life  and  limb  in 
the  many  rengpng  torrents,  and  in  the  lisrhtning'a 
flash,  the  imagination  and  the  aoul  ihemaeTrea  wera 
touched  with  awe  in  the  lonf  resounding  glens,  and 
beneath  the  savage  scowl  ofthe  angrv  skv. 

"It  was  not  a  time  to  be  abroad:  Yet  all  by 
herPBlf  was  haatening  down  G  ten-Nevis,  from  a 
afaeaKng  far  op  the  river,  a  Ktile  Girl,  not  mora  ibao 
twelve  yeara  of'^ace— in  truth,  a  very  child.  Grief 
and  fear,  not  for  neneif,  but  for  another,  bora  her 
along  aa^  upon  wings,  through  the  storm ;  she 
crossed  rivulets  from  which,  on  any  other  occasion, 
she  would  have  turned  back  trembling ;  and  aha 
did  not  even  hear  many  of  the  crashes  of  thunder 
that  emote  the  smoking  bills.  Sometimes  at  • 
fiercer  flash  of  Ughtninff  she  just  lifted  her  hand  to 
her  dasiled  eyea,  and  then,  nnappalled.  hurried  oa 
throoch  the  hot  and  sulphuroua  au:.  Had  she  been 
a  maiden  of  that  tender  age  from  village  or  city,  her 
course  would  soon  have  been  fatall v  stopt  stMit  s 
but  she  had  been  bom  among  the  hills ;  had  fiiM 
learned  to  walk  among  the  heather,  holding  by  iie 
blooming  branchee,  and  many  and  many  a  aoktary 
mile  had  she  tripped,  young  as  she  waa,  over  noev 
and  moor,  i^len  and  mountam,  even  like  the  roe  that 
had  its  lair  in  the  coppice  beside  her  own  beloved 
Sbealing."— iW«r.  pp.  369—372. 

We  must  add  a  part  of  the  story  of  a  fak 
child's  sickness,  in  the  family  of  one  of  oat 
^cheerful  and  pious  cottagers. 

"  The  surgeon  of  the  parish  lived  some  miles  dis- 
tant, but  the^  expected  him  now  every  moment, 
and  many  a  wistful  look  was  directed  by  tesrful  eyes 
along  the  moor.  The  daughter,  who  was  oat  at 
service,  came  anzionaly  home  on  thia  night,  the 
only  one  that  could  be  alfowed  her,  for  the  poor 
muat  work  in  their  grief,  and  aervanta  must  ^  their 
duty  to  those  whose  bread  they  eat,  even*  when  nn» 
tura  is  sick ,— «ick  at  heart.  A  not  her  of  t  he  dau^- 
tcra  came  in  from  the  potatoe-field  beyond  the  brae, 
with  what  was  to  be  ttieir  frugal  supper.  Tbe  calns 
noiseless  snirit  of  life  was  in  and  around  the  house, 
while  death  seemed  desling  with  one  who,  a  few 
daya  ago,  waa  like  light  upon  the  floor,  and  tbe 
aound  of  muaic,  that  always  breathed  up  when  meat 
wanted.—*  Do  you  Ihink  the  child  is  dying  V  said 
Gilbert  with  a  calm  voice  to  the  surgeon,  who,  on 
his  wearied  horse,  had  just  arrived  from  another 
sick-bed,  over  the  misty  range  of  hills,  and  had 
been  looking  atedfostly  Tor  some  minutea  on  the 
little  ^tient.  The  humane  man  knew  the  fomily 
w«II,  in  the  roidat  of  whom  he  was  standing,  and 
replied,  *  While  there  is  life  there  is  hope ;  btu  my 
pretty  little  Margaret  is,  I  fear,  in  the  last  exiremi* 
ty.'  There  wa?  no  loud  lamentation  at  these  words 
—all  had  before  known,  though  they  would  not 
oonfoaa  it  to  themaelvee,  what  they  now  were  toldr— 
and  though  the  certainty  that  was  in  the  words  of 
the  akilftil  man  made  their  hearta  beat  for  a  RttW 
wiihaicker  throbbinga,  made  their  pale  faces  paler,, 
and  brought  out  from  soma  eyes  a  greater  giuUi  of 
teara,  yet  death  had  been  before  in  this  house,  and 
in  this  ease  he  came,  aa  he  alwaya  does,  in  awe, 
botbotinteiver. 
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**nm  flMi  wm  wtm  M  «Mi  mm  but  her 
nM(li»r  by  the  bedside,  for  k  wm mwI  lobe  beat  w; 
and  Qilbeit  and  fan  ftmiilf  aat  down  round  ibe 
kkeHen  fire*  for  a  wbHe  m  aiienoe.  in  sboot  • 
qimmr  af  an  boar,  tbay  began  to  tiae  ealmlf »  and 
1»  fg9  each  to  bb  al lotted  work.  One  of  tbe  deagh- 
tara  want  ibrih  wnh  the  paift  to  milb  the  eow.  and 
anatber  b«gan  to  aet  our  the  table  in  the  middle  of 
ma  floor  lor  sapper,  oorertng  it  with  a  white  cloth. 
OHbert  viewed  the  aanat  boasehold  arFanfamenta 
with  a  aoletna  and  anrronbted  eye :  and  there  waa 
almoat  4he  fainc  light  of  a  graieial  amile  on  hie 
cbeek,  aa  ha  aaid  lo  the  worthy  auiveon,  *  You  will 
panakeof  oor  fare  aiier  yoar  day^  trafol  and  toil 
of  humanity.'  In  a  abort  aiieai  half  hour,  the  po> 
tatoea  and  oat-cakea,  batter  and  milk,  were  on  the 
board;  and  Oitbert.  lifting  up  foi^  toil-haidenad, 
but  manly  hand,  with  a  al^  motion,  at  wfaioh  the 
room  waa  aa  hnehed  ae  if  it  had  been  ompty,  cioaad 
hie  eyeein  reverence,  and  aaked  a  bloaaing.  There 
waa  a  Bttle  atool,  on  which  no  one  ear,  by  the  old 
man*8  aide !  It  had  been  pot  there  unwittingly, 
when  the  other  aeaia  were  all  placed  in  their  neoal 
ofder ;  but  the  eoldon  head  that  waa  wont  to  riae 
at  that  part  of  the  tabte  waa  now  wanting.  There 
waa  ailenee^-not  a  word  waa  aaid — their  meal  waa 
before  them,— God  had  beea  thanked,  and  they 


'  Another  hour  of  trial  ptaaed,  and  the  child  waa 
atill  awimming  for  iia  life.  The  rery  doga  knew  there 
waa  grief  in  the  hooae ;  and  lay  without  aiirriiur. 
aa  if  hiding  themselves,  below  the  long  table  at  the 
window.  One  sister  sat  whb  an  unfinished  gown 
on  her  knees,  that  she  had  been  sewing  for  the 
dearchild,  and  still  continued  at  the  hopeless  work, 
she  scarcely  knew  why ;  and  often,  often  patting  up 
her  hand  to  wipe  away  a  tear.  '  What  ia  that  f ' 
aaid  the  old  nmn  to  hie  eideat  daoffhter— *«'hai  ie  that 
yoa  are  lairing  on  the  ahelf  f '  She  coald  eearoely 
reply  that  it  was  a  riband  and  an  ivory  comb  that  ahe 
had  brought  for  little  Margaret,  againat  the  night 
of  the  dancing-ichool  ball.  And,  at  theae  woraa, 
the  fiMhar  could  not  restrain  a  kmg,  deep,  and  bitter 
gfoan ;  at  which  ihe  bo^,  ne^ireat  m  age  lo  his  dying 
sbter,  looked  up  weeping  in  hie  face,  and  letting 
the  tattered  book  of  old  ballads,  which  he  had 
been  poring  on,  but  not  rending,  fall  out  of  bis  hands, 
he  roee  from  hia  seat,  and,  going  into  his  fother's 
bosom,  kissed  htm,  and  asked  God  to  blesa  him ; 
for  the  holv  heart  of  the  boy  waa  moved  within 
him ;  and  loc  old  man,  aa  he  embraced  him,  felt 
that,  in  his  innocence  and  simplicity,  he  was  indeed 
a  comforter.  Scarcely  could  Gilbert  reply  to  his 
first  (question  about  hia  child,  when  the  sargeon 
came  from  the  bed-room,  and  said, '  Margaret  seems 
lifted  up  by  God*a  hand  above  death  and  the  grave ; 
I  think  she  will  recover.  She  has  fallen  aaleep ; 
and,  when  she  wakes,  I  hope — I  believe— 4hat  the 
danger  will  be  past,  and  that  voor  child  will  live.* 
They  were  all  prepared  for  death ;  but  now  they 
were  found  unprepared  for  life.  One  wept  that  had 
till  then  locked  up  all  her  tears  within  her  heart ; 
another  gnve  a  snort  palpitating  ahriek ;  and  the 
tender-hearted  Isobel,  who  had  nuraed  the  chikl 
when  it  was  a  baby,  fainted  away.  The  vounsesl 
brother  gave  way  to  gladsome  smiles ;  ana,  calTins 
out  his  oo^  Hector,  who  used  to  sport  with  him  tuid 
his  Kttle  sister  on  the  moor,  he  told  the  tidings  to 
the  dumb  irrational  creature,  whose  eyes,  it  is  cer- 
tain, sparkled  wiih  a  sort  of  joy."— 'Z^AU  and 
Skadomi,  pp.  36—43. 

There  are  many  things  better  than  this  in 
the  book — and  there  are  many  not  so  good. 
We  had  marked  some  passages  for  censare, 
and  some  for  ridienle — ^bat  the  soft-haarted- 
ness  of  the  author  has  softened  our  hearts  to- 
wards him — and  we  cannot^  jast  at  present, 
sayany  thing  but  good  of  him. 

The  next  book  is  '^  Adam  Blair,**  vhidi,  it 
•eems,  \st  by  the  author  of  Vcderiusy  thoogh  it 


is  ararh  mom  in  itn  manner  of  the  light»  an^ 
Shadows.  It  is  a  story  of  great  power  and  in** 
terest,  though  neither  very  pleasing^  nor  very 
moral,  nor  very  intelligible.  Mr.  Blair  is  an  ex- 
emplary clergyman  in  Scotland,  who,  while  yel 
in  tne  prime  of  life,  loses  a  beloved  wife,  and 
is  for  a  time  plunged  in  unspeakable  affiid^ 
tion.  In  this  state  he  is  visitea  by  Mrs.  GamjH 
ben,  the  intimate  friend  of  his  deceased  wire, 
who  had  left  her  husband  abroad — and  soon 
after  saves  his  little  daughter,  and  indeed 
himself,  from  drowning.  There  are  evident 
marks  of  love  on  the  iedy's  part,  and  much 
affection  on  his — ^but  both  seem  unconscious 
of  the  true  state  of  tHeir  hearts,  till  she  Is 
harshly  ordered  home  to  the  Higiiland  towe? 
of  her  httri)and,  and  he  is  left  alone  in  the 
home  she  had  so  long  cheered  w  ith  her  smiles. 
With  nothing  but  virtue  and  prudence,  as  the 
author  assures  us,  in  his  heart — he  unaccount- 
ably runs  off  from  his  child  and  his  parish, 
and  makes  a  clandestine  visit  to  her  Celtio 
retreat— arrives  there  in  the  night— is.  raptur- 
ottsly  welcomed— drinks  copiously  of  wme— > 
gazes  with  her  on  the  moonlight  sea — is  agam 
pressed  to  the  wine  cup—and  finds  himself 
the  next  morning — and  is  found  by  her  sei> 
vant&  clasped  in  her  embraces !  His  remoras 
and  norror  are  now  abundantly  frantic — h0 
flies  from  her  into  the  desert — and  drives  her 
from  him  with  the  wildest  execrations.  His 
contrition,  however,  brings  on  frenzy  and 
fever — ^he  is  carried  back  to  her  tower,  and 
watched  over  by  her  for  a  while  in  his«deiU 
licusi.  As  he  begins,  after  many  days,  to  re- 
cover, he  hears  melancholy  music,  and  sees 
slow  Doats  on  the  water  beneath  his  window— 
and  soon  after  learns  that  she  had  caught  the 
fever  from  him,  and  died !  and  that  it  was  the 
ceremony  of  her  interment  he  had  seen  and 
heard  on  the  water.  He  then  jonmies  slowly 
homeward ;  proclaims  his  Iftjpse  to  the  presby* 
tery,  solenmly  resigns  his  ofiice,  and  betakes 
himself  to  the  humble  task  of  i^ day-labourer 
in  his  own  former  parish.  In  this  state  of 
penitence  and  humiliation  he  passes  ten  lonely 
and  blameless  years — ^gradually  winning  bacK 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  neighbours^  by 
the  depth  of  his  contrition  and  the  zeal  ol  his 
humble  piety — till  at  last  his  brethren  of  the 
presbytery  remove  the  sentence  of  deprint^ 
tion,  and,  on  the  next  vacancy,  restore  mm  to 
the  pastoral  charge  of  his  afflicted  and  affec- 
tionate flock. 

There  is  no  great  merit  in  the  desien  of  this 
story,  and  there  are  many  things  bo^  absurd 
and  revolting  in  its  details:  but  there  is  no 
ordinary  power  in  the  execution ;  and  there  is 
a  spirit  and  richness  in  the  writing,  of  which 
no  notion  can  be  formed  fn)m  our  little  ah* 
stract  of  its  substance.  It  is  but  fair,  diere« 
fore,  to  the  author,  to  let  him  speak  for  himself 
in  one  specimen ;  and  we  take  the  acoomit. 
with  which  the  book  opens,  of  the  death  of 
the  pastor's  wife,  and  his  own  conseouent  des* 
olation.  She  had  suffered  dreadtuHy  from 
the  successive  loss  of  three  children,  and  hec 
health  had  gradually  sunk  under  her  afflidim, 

*'  The  long  melancholy  summer  passed  away, 
and  the  songs  of  the  harvest  reapers  wore  heard  m 
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ibe  Mrrauii^iac  ^^^ »  white  til,  from  d«y  to  dty, 
was  becoming  darker  and  darker  within  the  Manae 
of  Cross- Meikle.  Worn  to  a  shadow — as  pale  as 
■ibes — feeble  as  a  child — the  djring  mother  had,  for 
many  weeks,  been  unable  to  quit  her  chamber;  and 
the  lonc-boping  husband  at  last  felt  his  spirit  faint 
within  him ;  for  even  he  perceived  (hat  the  honr  of 
•eparaiion  could  not  mucn  farther  be  deferred.  He 
watched — he  prayed  by  her  bed-side — ^he  strove 
even  yet  to  smile  and  to  speak  of  hope,  but  his  lips 
trembled  as  he  spake ;  and  neither  he  nor  his  wife 
were  deceived ;  for  their  thouffhis  were  the  same, 
and  years  of  love  had  taught  them  too  well  all  the 
secrets  of  each  o!her*s  looks  as  well  as  hearts. 

*'  Nobody  witnessed  their  last  parting;  the  room 
was  darkened,  and  no  one  was  wiihin  it  but  them- 
selves and  their  child,  who  est  by  the  bed-side, 
weeping  in  silence  she  knew  not  wherefore— for  of 
deatn  she  knew  little,  except  the  terrible  name ; 
and  her  father  had  as  yet  been,  if  not  brave  enough 
to  shed  no  tears,  at  least  strong  enough  to  conceal 
them.— Silently  and  gently  was  the  pure  spirit  re- 
leased from  its  cisv ;  but  manly  groans  were,  lor 
the  first  time,  heard  above  the  sobs  and  wailings  of 
the  infant ;  and  the  listening  household  shrunk  oaA 
Ifom  the  door,  for  they  knew  that  the  blow  had  been 
stricken ;  and  the  voiee  of  humble  sympathy  feared 
to  make  itself  be  heard  in  the  sanctuary  of  sach 
affliction.  The  villaffe  doctor  arrived  just  at  that 
moment ;  he  listened  for  a  few  seconds,  and  being 
satisfied  that  all  was  over,  he  also  turned  away. 
His  horse  had  been  fastened  to  the  hook  by  the 
Manse  door;  he  drew  out  the  bridle,  and  led  the 
animal  aofily  over  the  torf,  but  did  not  mount  again 
uniti  he  had  far  passed  the  outskirts  of  the  green. 

"  Perhsps  an  hour  might  have  passed  before  Mr. 
Blair  opened  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  his 
wife  had  died.  His  footstep  had  been  heard  for 
some  time  hurriedly  traversing  and  re-traversing  the 
floor  ;•  but  at  lost  he  stopped  where  the  nearly  fas- 
taned  shutters  of  the  window  admitted  but  one 
broken  line  of  light  into  the  chamber.  He  threw 
every  thing  open  with  a  bold  hand,  and  the  uplifting 
of  the  window  produced  a  degree  of  noise,  to  the 
like  of  which  the  house  hsd  for  some  time  been  nn- 
aecuatomed :  he  looked  out.  and  saw  the  external 
world  bright  before  him,  with  all  the  rich  colourings 
of  a  September  evening.— The  hum  of  the  village 
'  sent  an  occasional  echo  through  the  intervening 
hedge -rows ;  all  was  quiet  and  beautiful  above  and 
below ;  the  earth  seemed  to  be  clothed  all  over  with 
sif^hts  and  sounds  of  serenity ;  and  the  sky,  deep- 
emng  into  darker  and  darker  blue  overhead,  show- 
ed the  earliest  of  its  stars  intensely  twinkling,  as  if 
ready  to  harbinger  or  welcome  the  coming^  moon. 

"  The  widowed  man  gazed  for  some  minutes  in 
silence  upon  the  fflnrioos  calm  of  nature,  and  then 
turned  with  a  sudden  start  to  the  side  of  the  room* 
where  the  wife  of  his  bosom  had  so  lately  breathed ; 
—he  saw  the  pale  dead  face;  the  black  ringlets 
parted  on  the  brow ;  the  marble  hand  extended 
upon  the  sheet ;  the  uncloeed  glsssy  eyes ;  and  the 
little  girl  leaning  towards  her  mother  in  a  gaze  of 
half- horrified  bewilderment ;  he  closed  the  stiflen- 
ing  eyelids  over  the  soft  but  ghastly  orbs ;  kissed 
the  brow,  the  eheek,  the  lips,  the  bosom,  and  then 
rushed  down  the  stairs,  and  went  out,  bsre-headed, 
into  the  fields,  before  any  one  could  stop  him,  or 
ask  whither  he  was  goinj^r. 

'*  There  is  an  old  thick  grove  of  pines  almost 
immediately  behind  the  house ;  and  after  staring 
about  him  for  a  moment  on  the  green,  he  leapt  hastily 
orer  the  little  brook  that  slurts  it,  and  plunged 
within  the  shade  of  the  trees.  The  breeze  was 
rustling  the  hlaek  boogha  high  over  his  head,  and 
whistling  along  the  bare  ^und  beneath  him.  He 
rushed  be  knew  not  whither,  on  and  on,  between 
thoae  naked  brown  trunks,  till  he  was  in  the  heart 
of  the  wood ;  and  there,  at  last,  he  tossed  himself 
down  on  his  back  among  the  withered  fern  leaves 
and  mouldering  fir-oones.  All  the  past  things  of 
boated  before  him,  distmet  in  their  lineamcnls. 


yet  twined  together,  the  dvkett  anil  the  ginf^t/t^ 

mto  a  sort  of  union  that  made  them  all  appear  ttkm 
dark.  The  mother,  that  had  nursed  his  yeara  #f 
infiancy— Hha  father,  whose  grey  heii*  be  bad  io^f 


before  laid  in  the  grave  aiaiera,  I 
all  dead  and  buried — the  angel  forma  of  hia  own 
early-ravished  oflbpring— ^11  crowded  round  and 
round  him,  and  then  rushing  away,  seemed  to  bear 
from  him,  as  a  prise  and  a  trophy,  the  pale  image 
of  his  expiring  wife.  A|;ain  aes  returned,  andaoe 
alone  waa  preaent  with  mm— not  the  pale  ezpiiwg 
wife,  but  the  young  radiant  woman^-blnaliuv, 
trembling,  smiling,  panting,  on  his  bosom,  whiaper 
ing  to  him  all  her  hopes,  and  fears,  and  pride,  and 
love,  and  tenderness,  and  meekness,  like  a  bride ! 
and  then  again  all  would  be  black  as  night.  He 
wouM  start  up  and  gaze  around,  and  aee  nocbing 
but  the  sepnldiral  gloon  of  the  wood,  and  bear 
nothing  but  the  cold  blasts  among  the  leavea.  He 
lay  insensible  aUke  to  all  things,  stretched  out  at  all 
his  length,  with  his  eyes  fixed  in  a  stupid  ateadfiet- 
neas  uppp  one  great  massy  branch  that  hun^  over 
him — nis  bloodless  lipe  fiistened  together  as  if  they 
had  been  glued*— his  limbs  like  things  entirely  dee- 
titute  of  Ule  and  motion — every  thing  sl>ooi  him 
cold,  stiff,  and  senseless.  Minute  after  minute  parsed 
heavily  away  as  in  a  dream— hour  after  hour  rolled 
unheeded  into  the  abyss — the  stars  twinkled  through 
the  pine  tops,  and  diasppeared-Hhe  moon  arose  m 
her  glory,  rode  through  the  clear  autumn  heaven, 
and  vanished — and  all  alike  unnoted  by  the  pree- 
trate  widower.  ^ 

"  Adam  Blair  came  forth  from  among  tbe  fir* 
trees  in  the  grey  light  of  the  morning,  wslked  leie- 
urely  and  calmiy  seversl  times  round  tbe  garden- 
green,  which  lay  immediately  in  front  of  hia  bouse, 
then  lifted  the  latch  for  himself,  and  glided  with 
light  and  haaiy  footaiepa  up  stairs  to  tbe  room, 
vrhere,  for  some  weeks  past,  be  had  been  ac- 
customed to  occupy  a  solitary  bed.  The  wakeful 
servants  beard  him  shut  his  door  behind  him :  one 
of  them  having  gone  out  anxiously,  hsd  traced  him 
to  his  privacy,  but  none  of  them  bad  ventured  to 
think  of  disturbing  it.  Until  he  came  back,  not 
one  of  them  thought  of  going  to  bed.  Now,  how* 
ever,  they  did  so.  and  the  house  of  sorrow  was  all 
over  silent.'*— iliiam  Blair,  pp.  4 — 12. 

There  is  great  merit  too,  ihotigh  of  a  difller- 
ent  kind,  in  the  scenes  v^ith  Strab&n  and 
Gampbeli.  and  those  with  the  ministers  and 
elders.  Bat  the  story  is  clumsily  pat  to- 
gether, and  the  diction,  though  strong  and 
copious,  is  frequently  tuigid  and  incorrect. 

"The  Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndsay,"  by  the 
author  of  Lights  and  Shadows,  is  the  last  of 
these  publications  df  M'hich  we  shall  now  etty 
any  thing;  and  it  is  too  pathetic  and  full  of 
sorrow  for  us  to  say  muca  of  it.  It  is  Tery 
beautiful  and  tender;  but  something  cloying, 
perhaps,  in  the  uniformity  of  its  beaatyj  ana 
exceedingly  oppressive  m  the  unremittii'g 
weight  of  the  pity  with  which  it  -prigsen  on 
our  souls.  Nothing  was  ever  imagined  more 
lovely  than  the  beauty,  the  innocence,  and 
the  sweetness  of  Maigaret  Lyndsay,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  her  trials ;  and  nothing,  we  be- 
lieye,  is  more  true,  than  the  comfortable  les- 
son which  her  tale  is  meant  to  inculcate^ — 
that  a  gentle  and  afTectionate  nature  is  never 
inconsolable  nor  permanently  unhappy,  but 
easily  proceeds  from  submission  to  new  enjoy 
ment.  But  the  tale  of  her  trials,  the  accu- 
mulation of  suffering  on  the  heads  of  the 
humblest  and  most  mnocent  of  God's  crea* 
tures,  is  too  painful  to  be  voluntarily  recalled ; 
and  we  cannot  now  imdertake  to  give  oni. 
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feadera  any  account  of  her  fetlier's  desertion 
of  his  helpless  (amily-r-of  their  dismal  ban- 
ishment Drorn  the  sweet  retreat  in  which  they 
had  been  nurtured — their  iNunful  struggle 
with  poverty  and  discomfort,  in  the  darksome 
lanes  of  the  city — ^Ihe  succeseive  deaths  of  all 
this  affectionate  and  harmless  household,  and 
her  own  ill-starred  marriage  to  the  husband 
of  another  wife.  Yet  we  must  enable  them 
to  form  some  notion  of  a  work,  which  has 
dmwn  more  tears  from  us  than  any  we  hare 
had  to  peruse  since  the  commencement  of 
our  career.  This  is  the  account  of  the  migra- 
tion of  the  ruined  and  resigned  family  from 
the  scene  of  their  early  enjoyments. 

"  The  twenty-fourth  day  of  November  came  at 
last — a  dim,  dull,  dreary,  and  obscure  day,  fii  for 
panine  everlaaiinffly  from  a  place  or  person  ten- 
derly beloved.  There  was  no  sun — no  wind — no 
sound  in  the  misty  and  unecboing  air.  A  deadness 
lay  over  the  wet  earth,  and  there  was  no  visible 
Heaven.  Their  goods  and  chattels  were  few ;  bi:it 
many  little  delays  oceumd*  soma  accidental,  and 
more  in  the  unwiUin^pMsa  of  their  hearts  to  take  a 
final  farewell.  A  neighbosr  bad  lent  his  cart  for 
the  flitting,  and  it  was  now  standing  loaded  at  the 
door,  ready  to  move  away.  The  fire,  which  had 
been  kindled  in  the  morning  with  a  few  borrowed 
peats,  was  now  out — ^the  shutters  closed— the  door 
wss  locked*-aod  the  key  pat  into  tho  hand  of  the 
person  sent  to  receive  it.  And  now  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  said  or  done,  and  the  impatient 
horse  started  briskly  away  from  Braehead.  The 
blind  girl,  and  poor  Marion,  were  sitting  in  the  cart 
•—Margaret  and  her  mother  were  on  foot.  ESsther 
had  two  or  three  small  flower-pots  in  her  lap,  for 
in  her  blindness  she  loved  the  sweet  fragrance, 
and  the  felt  forms 'and  imagined  beauty  of  flowers ; 
and  the  innocent  carried  away  her  tame  pigeon  in 
her  bosom.  Just  as  Margaret  lingered  on  the 
threshold,  the  Robin  red-breast  that  had  been  her 
boarder  for  several  winters,  hopped  upon  the  stone- 
seat  at  the  side  of  the  door,  ana  turned  up  its  merry 
eyes  to  her  face.  '  There,'  said  she,  *  is  your  last 
crumb  from  us,  sweet  Roby,  but  there  is  a  God 
who  takes  care  o*  us  a'.  The  widow  had  by  this 
time  shut  down  the  lid  of  her  memory,  and  left  all 
the  hoard  of  her  thoughts  and  feelings,  joyful  or 
despairing,  buried  in  darkness.  The  assembled 
group  01  neighbours,  mostly  mothers  with  their 
children  in  their  arms,  had  given  the  '  jSod  bless 
jTou,  Alice,  God  bless  you,  Margaret,  and .  the 
lave,'  and  besan  to  disperse  ;  ench  turning  to  her 
own  cares  and  anxieties,  in  which,  before  night,  the 
Lyndsays  would  either  be  forgotten,  or  thought  on 
with  that  unpainful  sympathy  which  is  all  the  poor 
can  afiurd  or  expect,  but  which,  as  in  ibis  case, 
often  yields  the  fairest  fruits  of  charity  and  love. 

••  A  cold  sleety  rain  accompanied  the  cart  and  the 
foot  travellers  all  the  way  to  The  citv.  Short  as  the 
distance "^aa,  they  met  with  eeversJ  other  flittings, 
some  seemingly  cheerful,  and  from  good  to  better, 
-—others  with  woe-begoiie  ft^ces,  goin^  Kke  them- 
selves down  the  path  of  poverty,  on  a  journey  from 
which  they  were  to  rest  at  night  in  a  bare  and  hun- 
gry house.  And  now  they  orove  through  the  sub- 
urbs, and  into  the  city,  passing  unheeded^  among 
crowds  of  people,  all  on  their  own  business  of 
pleasure  or  pront,  laughing,  jibing,  shouting,  curs- 
ing,— ^ihe  stir,  snd  tumult,  and  torrent  of  congre- 
gated life.  Margaret  could  hardly  help  feeling 
elated  with  the  gutter  of  all  the  shining  windows, 
and  the  hurry  of  tho  streets.  Marion  sat  silent 
with  her  pigeon  warm  in  her  breast  below  her  hrowu 
dotfit,  unknowing  she  of  change,  of  time,  or  of 
place,  and  reconciled  to  sit  patiently  there,  with 
the  soft  phimage  touching  her  heart,  tf  the  cart  had 
gone  on,  through  the  cold  and  sleet,  to  midnight ! 

**  Tfke  cart  stopt  at  the  foot  of  a  lane  too  narrow 
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to  admit  ths  wheels,  and  also  too  steep  for  a  ladeii 
horse.  Two  or  three  of  their  new  neighbours,-^ 
persons  in  the  very  humblest  condition,  coarsely 
and  negligently  dressed,  but  seemingly  kind  and 
decent  people,  came  out  from  their  houses' at  the 
stopping  of  the  cart-wheels.  The  cart  was  soon 
unladen,  and  the  furniture  put  into  the  empty  room. 
A  cheerful  fire  was  blazing,  and  the  animated  and 
interested  (aces  of  the  honest  folks  who  crowded 
into  it,  on  a  slight  acouaintance,  unceremoniously 
and  curioufly,  but  without  rudeness,  gave  a  cheer- 
ful welcome  to  the  new  dwelling.  In  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  the  beds  were  laid  down, — the  room  de- 
cently arrang^ed, — one  and  all  of  the  neighbours 
said  *  Gnde  night,* — and  the  door  was  closed  upon 
the  Lyndsays  m  their  new  dwelling. 

'*  1  hey  blessed  and  eat  their  bread  in  peace.  The 
Bible  was  then  opened,  and  Margaret  read  a  chap- 
ter.   There  was  frequent  and  loud  noise  in  the  lane, 


knelt  together  in  prayer.'* — Trialt  of  Margaret 
Lyndsay,  pp.  66—70. 

Her  brother  goes  to  sea,  and  returns,  affeo^ 
tionate  and  happy,  with  a  young  companion, 
whom  the  open tng  beauty  of  Margaret  Lynd- 
say  charms  mto  his  first  dream  of  love,  and 
wnose  gallant  bearing  and  open  heart,  cast 
the  first,  and  almost  the  last  gleam  of  joy  and 
enchantment  over  the  sentle  and  chastened 
heart  of  the  maiden.  *  But  this,  like  all  her 
other  dawnings  of  joy,  led  only  to  more  bitter 
affliction.  She  haa  engaged  to  go  with  him 
and  her  brother  to  church,  one  fine  summer 
Sunday,  and — the  author  shall  tell  the  leal 
of  the  story  himself. 

'*  Her  heart  was  indeed  glad  wiiliin  her,  whea 
she  saw  the  young  sailor  at  the  spot.  Hi/  brawa 
sun-burnt  face  was  all  one  smile  of  exnhing  joy^- 
and  his  bold  clear  eyes  burned  through  the  black 
hair  that  clustered  over  his  forehead.  There  was. 
not  a  handsomer,  finer-looking  boy  in  the  British 
navy.  Although  serving  before  the  maat,  as  many 
a  noble  Ud  has  done,  he  was  the  son  of  a  poor  geo* 
tleman ;  and  as  he  came  up  to  Margaret  Lvndsa^, 
in  his  smartest  suit,  with  nis  white  straw  bat,  his 
clean  shirt- neck  tied  with  a  black  riband,  atid  a 
small  yellow  cane  in  hia  hand,  a  brighter  boy  and  a 
fairer  girl  never  met  in  affection  ia  the  calia  aaa* 
shine  of  a  Scottish  Sabbath-day. 

"  '  Why  have  not  you  brought  Laurence  with 
youf*  Harry  made  her  put  her  arm  within  his* 
and  then  told  her  that  it  was  not  her  brother's  day 
on  shore.  Now  all  the  calm  air  was  filled  with  IM 
sound  of  bells,  and  Iieiih  Walk  covered  with  well- 
dressed  families.  The  nursery-gardena  on  each 
side  were  almoat  in  their  greatest  beauty — so  eoJt 
and  delicate  the  verdure  of  the  young  imbedded 
trees,  and  so  bright  the  glow  of  intermingled  early 
flowers.  '  Let  us  go  to  Leith  by  a  way  1  have  dis- 
covered,* said  the  joyful  sailor — and  he  drew  Mar- 
garet gently  away  froin  the  public  walk,  into  a  n-% 
tired  path  winding  with  many  little  white  gates 
throujgh  these  luxuriantly  cultivated  enclosures^ 
The  insects  were  dancing  in  the  air— birds  singijut 
all  about  them — the  sky  was  without  a  cioud — aitS 
a  bright  dazzling  line  of  light  was  all  that  waa  now 
seen  for  the  sea.  The  youthful  pair  loitered  in  th*-iff 
happiness — they  never  marked  that  the  bells  bad 
ceased  ringing ;  and  when  at  last  they  hurried  to 
reach  the  chapel,  the  dcNor  was  closed,  and  they 
heard  the  service  chanting.  Margaret  durst  no^ 
knock  at  the  door,  or  go  in  so  long  after  worships 
was  begun ;  snd  she  secretlv  upbraided  herself  for 
her  forgetfulness  of  a  well-xnown  and  holy  hour* 
She  felt  unlike  herself  walking  on  the  street  during 
the  time  of  church,  and  beseeched  Harry  to  go  with 
her  out  of  the  sight  of  the  windows,  that  all  seemed 
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ibey  bent  their  steps  towards  tho  sbora. 

"  Hsrrv  Needham  bad  not  perhaps  bad  any  pre- 
conceived intention  to  keep  Margaret  from  church ; 
but  ha  was  very  well  pleased,  that,  inatead  of  being 
with  her  in  a  pew  there,  in  a  crowd,  be  was  now 
walking  alone  with  her  on  the  brink  of  hia  own 
•lemeiit.  The  tide  was  coming  fiist  in,  hurrying 
•n  its  beautiful  Uttle  bright  ridges  of  variegaieid 
foam,  by  short  aucceaaive  tncroMbmenia  over  the 
smooth  bard  level  shore,  and  impatient,  as  it  were, 
to  reach  the  highest  line  of  intermingled  ssa-weedt 
silvery  sand,  and  deep-stained  or  glittering  shells. 
The  friends,  or  lovers— «nd  their  short  dream  waa 
both  friendship  and  love-^retreated  playfully  from 
•very  little  watery  wall  that  foil  in  pieces  at  their 
feet,  and  Mai^ret  turned  up  her  sweet  face  in  the 
fun-light  to  watch  the  slow  dresro-like  motion  of 
the  sea-mews,  who  seemed  sometimes  to  be  yield- 
ing to  the  breath  of  the  shifting  air,  and  sometimes 
obeying  onlv  some  wsvering  impulss  of  ioy  within 
their  own  whiie-plumaged  brensts.  Or  she  walked 
iofily  behind  them,  as  they  alighted  on  the  sand, 
that  she  might  come  near  enough  to  observe  that 
beautifully  wild  expreesion  thst  is  in  the  eyes  of  all 
winged  eraatnrea  whose  home  is  on  the  sea. 

**  Alaa!  home— chureh--' every  thing  on  ssrtli 
was  forgotten— for  her  soul  was  filled  exeluMvely 
with  its  present  joy.  She  had  never  before,  in  all 
her  life,  been  down  at  the  sea-shore— -and  she  never 
igoin  was  wiHiin  hearing  of  its  bright,  snnny,  hoi- 
low-sonnding  and  melancholy  wavee ! 

** '  See,'  said  Hairy,  with  «  lauli.  '  thft  kiritt 
have  scaled,  as  you  say  here  in  Seouaod— Hhe  paar* 
bead  is  like  •  wood  or  bonnets.— Let  us  go  there, 
ind  I  think  T  can  show  them  the  bonniest  fiioe 
among  them  a*.'  The  fresh  sea  breete  bad  tinged 
Margaret's  pale  foee  with  crimson, — and  her  heart 
mm  ssnt  up  a  suddeo  blusb  to  deepen  and  bricliten 
that  beautv.  They  mingled  with  the  eheeiral,  but 
ealm  and  decent  crowd,  and  atood  together  at  ibe 
end  of  the  pier,  looking  towerds  the  ship.  ' TIat 
is  onr  frigate,  Margaret,  the  Tribune  ;*-sne  sits  like 
a  bird  on  the  water,  and  saila  well,  both  in  calm 
and  storm.'  The  poor  girl  looked  at  the  ship  with 
ber  flags  flying,  till  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  '  If 
we  hnfl  a  glass,  like  one  my  father  once  had,  we 
might,  perhape,  see  Laurence.'  And  for  the  mo- 
'  ment  she  used  the  word  *  father*  whhout  remem- 
bering what  and  where  he  was  in  his  misery.^ 
'  There  Is  one  of  our  jigser-rivged  boats  coming 
right  belbre  the  wind.— Why .  B^rgaret,  this  is  the 
last  oppominiiy  you  may  have  of  seeing  your 
brother.  We  may  sail  to-morrow ;  luiy  to-night.' 
—A  sudden  wish  to  go  on  board  the  ship  seuped 
MargAref  9  heart.  Harry  saw  the  struggle — and 
wifing  her  down  a  fiiffii  of  steps,  in  a  moment  lifted 
her  into  the  boat,  which,  with  the  waves  rushinfi[  in 
foam  within  an  inch  of  the  gunwale,  went  dancing 
out  of  bai1>our,  and  was  soon  half-way  over  to  the 
gndiored  frigate. 

"  The  novelty  of  ber  situation,  and  of  all  the 
seene  around,  at  first  prevented  the  poor  girl  from 
thinking  deliberately  of  the  great  error  ahe  had 
ccmmitted,  in  thus  employing  her  Sabbotb  hours 
in  a  way  so  very  different  to  what  she  had  been  ac- 
enstvmed;  but  ahe  soon  could  not  help  thinking 
what  she  was  to  sa^  to  her  mother  when  she  went 
home,  and  was  obliged  to  confess  that  she  bad  not 
been  at  church  at  all,  and  had  paid  a  visit  to  her 
brother  on  board  the  ship.  It  was  very  sinful  in 
her  thus  to  disobey  her  own  conscience  and  her 
mother's  will,  and  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes. — 
The  young  sailor  thought  she  was  afraid,  and  only 
pressed  her  closer  to  him,  with  a  few  soothing 
words.  At  that  moment  a  sea-mew  came  winnow. 
'm^  its  way  towards  the  boat,  and  one  of  the  sailors 
ffising  up  with  a  musquet,  took  aim  as  it  flew  over 
dieir  heads.  Margaret  suddenly  started  up,  crying, 
■  Do  not  kill  the  pretty  bird.'  and  stumbling,  fell 
fiirward  upon  tbe  man,  who  also  lost  his  balance. — 
4  fli^w  of  wind  struck  the  mainasil— the  Mmsmao 


fining,  went  down  in  a  moment,  head  funmoat 
twenty  farhom  water ! 

*'  liie  accident  was  seen  both  from  tbe  slnrv  mai 
ship;  and  a  crowd  of  boats  pat  off  lo  their  rer^^ 
Bot  death  woe  beforebaad  witli  thmm  all;  ma 
when  the  frigote'e  boat  oome  to  the  plaee,  aoatrnf 
was  seen  upon  tbe  waves.  Two  of  tbe  mes,  i 
was  supposed,  had  gone  to  tbe  boctom  antao|ld 
with  ropes  or  benesui  the  ssii, — in  a  few  ntookecsi 
the  grey  head  of  f^  old  steersman  waa  appifcuf 
and  be  was  lifted  up  with  on  oar— drvwaed.  A 
waasaa'a  ctotbea  were  pegt  deaaried  %  aBdMenmai 
was  takea  up  with  something  beery  wwgbioc  devi 
the  body,  it  was  Harry  Needham,  who  had  saek 
in  trying  to  save  her ;  and  in  one  of  his  hands  w 
gromed  a  rreas  of  ber  bah'  that  had  men  war  k 
the  desperate sira^pgla.  There  eaatna^  to  belM 
symptoms  of  life  w  both ;  bat  th<*7  were  attcrh 
insensible.  The  crew,  among  which  was  Laorftxs 
Lyndsay,  puYtcd  swiftly  back  to  the  ahip ;  and  iht 
bodies  were  first  of  all  laid  down  together  side  I; 
side  in  the  captain's  cabin." — Trialt  o/"  J^mrgira 
Lyndsay,  pp.  125— 13p. 

We  mtMl  eoBclnde  wilh  soiQethiiig  Ihm 
deaolatiog^— and  we  ean  eiiiy  &od  il  iatbt 
aoooaat  of  tbe  peer  orpban's  le^eolioo  fnm 
an  ancient  miserly  kinfliQan,  to  ^wwin,  after 
she  bad  buried  all  her  immediate  family,  .-be 
went  like  BuUl  in  Uie  oiinple  Ftren^b  of  hen 
innooeoce.  After  walking  all  day,  sbe  coast 
at  nif^t  within  aight  of  hia  ruatio  abotla. 

'*  With  a  beating  heart,  sbe  stom  for  a  liitle  w'^fle 
at  tbe  mouth  of  the  avenue,  or  lane,  that  seemci 
to  lead  up  to  the  house.  It  was  much  ovmrova 
with  gross,  and  there  were  but  few  marks  of  wheeh; 
Che  hedges  on  each  side  were  thick  and  green,  bat 
undipped,  and  with  frequent  ffnpe:  aometliiia 
melancholv  lay  over  sH  about j  -and  the  place  bai 
the  air  of  being  uninhabited.  But  atill  it  wms  besa- 
tiful ;  for  it  was  bathed  in  the  dews  of  a  ric^  nud- 
summer  gloaming,  and  the  clover  filled  the  air  «irk 
fragrance  that  revived  the  heart  of  the  soUiaiy 
orphan,  as  she  stood,  for  a  few  minutes,  iiresoioieT 
and  apprehensive  of  an  unkind  reception. 

'*  At  lest  she  found  heart,  and  toe  door  of  the 
house  being  open,  Margaret  walked  in,  and  stood 
on  the  floor  of  the  wide  low-rooied  kitchen.  Aa 
old  man  was  siitirig,  as  if  half  asleep,  io  a  hi^ 
hacked  arm-chair,  by  the  side  of  tho  chimney.— 
Before  she  bed  time  or  courage  to  speak,  ber  sha- 
dow fell  upon  hia  eyes,  and  he  looked  towards  brr 
with  stroiig  visible  surprise,  and,  aa  ahe  iboug bi, 
with  a  alight  displessure.  *  Ye  hae  jgot  off  yoar 
road,  I'm  thinking,  young  woman :  w&  mtek  jm 
here  V  Margaret  asked  respectfully  if  obe  m^ 
sit  down.  *  Aye,  aye,  ve  may  sit  down,  but  «• 
keep  nae  refreshment  here— this  is  no  a  pubiic- 
house.  There's  ane  a  mile  west  io  the  Clarhaiu* 
The  old  roan  kept  looking  upon  her,  and  with  a 
countenance  somewhat  relaxed  from  its  inbaspiia> 
ble  auaterity.  Her  appearance  did  not  work  as  i 
charm  or  a  spell,  for  ane  was  no  enchantress  la  a 
fairy  tale ;  but  the  tone  of  ber  voice,  so  sweet  asd 
gentle,  the  serenity  of  ber  face,  and  tbe  meeknea 
of  her  manner,  aa  she  took  her  seat  upon  a  steai 
not  fiur  from  tbe  door,  bad  an  eflect  upon  oU  Darjd 
Craig,  ond  he  bade  her  come  forward,  and  takes 
chair  '  farther  ben  tbe  house.' 

** '  I  am  an  OrphaiK  and  have  perhape  but  liiilt 
claim  upon  |rou,  but  I  have  ventured  to  come  hen 
— my  name  w  Margaret  Lyndaav,  and  my  mother's 
name  was  AUre  Craig.*  The  old  man  moved  npoa 
his  chair,  as  if  a  blow  had  struck  him.  and  looked 
long  snd  earnestly  into  ber  face.  Her  features  c«a< 
firmed  ber  words.  Her  coumenance  pooaeosed  that 
atrong  power  over  him  that  goea  down  myaienou«iy 
threugh  the  generations  of  perishable  nun,  c«in« 
necting  leve  with  Ukeneas,  so  that  the  child  'u  \\9 
cntdle  migr  be  smiling  almost  with  the  adf-ame 
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on  diat  belonged  (o  some  one  of  its  fore- 
others  mouldered  into  ashes  many  hundred  years 
mtto,  '  Nae  doabt,  i^  ^uhf^ju  ai^  the  d^nglvt^r 
oT  Walter  Lsrndaa^  m  A4ict  Ccmg«  JJkv^r  in^fe 
twa  faces  mair  unhke  than  theirs,  yet  t€^ni  is  liice 
them  baith.  Margaret — that  is  vour  name — I  ^ve 
you  my  blessing.  Hae  you  walked  iar  f  Mysie's 
doun  at  the  Rashy-riggs,  yn'  niilk  to  the  qfJf,  bat 
will  be  in  belyve.  Come,  my  bonny  bairn,  take  a 
■hake  o*  your  uncle's  hand.' 

"  Marsaret  told,  in  a  few  words,  the  principal 
fis«iHs  of  tbe  bai  three  years,  as  iar  as  she  etuM ; 
amd  the  old  man,  to  whom  they  had  been  almost 
air  nnknown,  heard  her  story  with  attention,  but 
mid  little  or  nothing.  Meanwhile,  Mvsie  oaiM  in 
-«o  eUerly,  hard-featufed  woman,  but  with  an 
expression  of  homely  kiodness*  tb»t  nm4»  b^  oask 
lace  not  unpleasant. 

*'  Margaret  felt  herself  an  inmala  of  ber  «ncle^ 
house,  and  her  heart  befan  already  to  warm  towards 
^  old  grey-headed  so^ary  man.  His  manner  ex- 
hibited, as  she  thonght,  a  mixture  of  curiosity  and 
Itiodnees;  bat  she  did  aot  distufb-  his  tadtamity, 
•nd  only  retucoed  immediate  an4  saiiafaciory  an- 
f  wers  to  his  &w  short  and  abrupt  qiiesiions.  He 
^Tidemly  was  thinking  over  the  particulars  which 
>Mie  lud  gvren  hios  of  «er  life  afe  Bradiead,  and  ia 
the  iane ;  and  she  did  not  allow  hsMelf  to  fear,  but 
that,  in  a  day  or  two,  if  he  permitted  her  to  stay, 
ahe  wonid  be  able  to  awaketi  in  lus  heart  a  natural 
imerest  in  her  behalf.  Ho^e  was  a  guest  that  never 
left  her  bosom — and  she  rejoiced  when  on  the  return 
of  the  old  domestic  from  the  bed-room,  her  uncle 
requested  her  to  read  aloud  a  chapter  of  the  fiible. 
Me  did  so,— and  the  old  maa  took  tba  boolt  eai  of 
Ver  hand  with  evident  satisfaction,  and,  festeninx 
the  clasp,  laid  it  bv  in  the  little  cupboard  in  the  wall 
near  his  chair,  ana  wished  her  good  night. 

"  Mysie  oendaded  hertnto  the  bed-room,  wlwra 
avery  thing  was  neal,  and  saperior,  indeed,  to  the 
ordinary  accommodation  of  a  fsrm-house.  'Ye 
need  na  fear,  for  feather-bed  and  sheets  are  a*  as 
iiry  as  last  year's  bay  in  the  stack.  I  keep  a*  things 
in  the  house  weel  aired,  for  damn's  a  great  disaster. 
But,  for  a*  that,  sleepin'  breath  nas  na  been  drawn 
in  that  bed  these  saxteen  yesrs !'  Msrgaret  thanked 
her  for  the  trouble  she  had  taken,  and  soon  laid 
down  her  limbs  in  grateful  rest.  A  thin  cslico  cur- 
tain was  before  the  low  window  i  but  the  still  sursne 
radiance  of  a  midsummer  night  glimmered  on  the 
floor.  AH  was  silent— and  in  a  few  aiinutes  Mar- 
garet Lyndsav  was  asleep. 


**  In  the  qaiet  of  the  aaeeeedinff  evening,  the  old 
man  took  her  with  him  along  the  burn-side,  and 
inl^  a  greyi,eva»bagbt,  where  they  sat  down  for  a 
^l^\e  n  siMlico.  At  Isst  he  said.'  *  I  have  nae  wife 
-"-nae  efarMren-^nae  friends,  t  may  say,  Margaret 
—nana  that  cares  for  me,  but  the  servsnt  in  the 
house,  an  auld  friendless  body  like  mysel' ;  but  if 
yoa  choose  t9  bide  wi'  USf  ypu  are  mair  than  wel- 
come ;  for  I  know  not  what  is  in  thst  face  o'  thine ; 
but  this  is  the  pleasantest  day  that  has  come  to  me 
these  last  thirty  years.' 

"  Margaret  wee  noir  mqaeated  to  leH  her  unele 
iBore  about  her  parenis  and  herself,  and  she  con- 
plied  with  a  full  heart.  She  went  back  with  all  the 
power  of  nature's  elequenos,  to  the  history  of  her 
young  yeaisai.  Braehead— ^eeauated^aU  herfaiiisrte 
miseries — her  mother's  sorrows— and  her  own  trials. 
Alt  the  while  she  spoke,  the  tears  were  streaipinj^ 
feom  her  eyes,  aad  ber  sweet  boesm  heaved  with  • 
crowd  of  k^0lff  9ighs»  The  aid  man  sat  sifeaHl 
l^ut  more  th^n  pnce  h^  sobbed,  and  oasaad  his 
withered  toil-worn  hsnds  acroas  his  forehead. — 
Thay  rose  tip  togediar,  as  by  malaal  oonsent,  aad 
raturoed  to  the  ben^e.  Before  the  ligjit  had  too  fu 
died  away,  Daniel  Craig  asked  Margaret  to  read  ^ 
chapter  in  the  Bible,  as  she  had  done  tfie  night  be- 
ii^ia;  and  when  aba  had  ooDdnded,  ha  said,  *'l 
oeprer  basEd  the  Scriptarea  so  well  read  in  aU 
my  days  —  did  you,  IVlysie  f '  The  auiet  creature 
looked  on  Marmet  with  a  smile  of  khidness  and 
admiration,  aiMl  said,  that  *sha  had  nsvvr  uft* 
derstood  thst  cb^ter  sae  weel  before,  sitboaght 
siblins,  she  had  read  it  a  hundred  times.' — *  Tecan 
gang  to  your  bed  withoot  Mysie  to  show  yoa  lbs 
way  to-night,  my  good  niece -ye  are  one  f>(  the 
family  now — and  Nether- 1^ lace  will  after  this  bf 
as  cheeriFu*  a  house  as  in  a*  the  parish.* "— TVioIs 
^  Mnrgmra  Lyud^ff,  pp.  251,  852. 

We  BhoTild  now  finish  our  task  br  sapng 
fiomethinff  of  *<Re^nald  Dalton;" — out  sucl 
of  our  reaSeraas  have  aocampanied  «*  thwugft 
thia  long  retsoppeot,  wiM.  readily  mxoaae  w^ 
we  pieiiime,  for  pofitpfmiiy  oar  i«9tieo  of  tisi4 
work  till  another  opportunity.  There  are  tw 
decisiye  reasons,  indeed^  against  our  proceed- 
ing with  it  at  present,— one,  that  we  really 
hsuca  not  yet  wiuLitiiurly  through — tlie  other, 
that  we  liaye  no  longer  room  to  say  all  of  it 
that  we  foresee  it  wifi  require. 
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A  GREAT  deal  that  fihonld  naturally  come  under  thia  title  has  been  vnaToidably  giTen 
already,  under  that  of  History ;  and  more,  I  fear,  may  be  detected  under  still  less  appropriate 
denomiaations.  If  any  unwary  readers  have  been  thus  unwittingly  decoyed  inio  Political 
while  intent  on  more  innocent  studies,  I  can  only  hope  that  they  will  now  take  comfort,  fram 
finding  how  little  of  this  obnozious  commodity  has  been  left  to  appear  in  its  proper  colours; 
and  also  from  seeing,  from  the  decorous  title  now  assumed,  that  all  intention  of  engaging 
them  in  Part^  discussions  is  disclaimed. 

I  ^0  not  think  that  I  was  ever  a  violent  or  (consciously)  uncandid  partisan ;  and  at  all 
events,  ten  years  of  honest  abstinence  and  entire  segregation  from  party  contentions  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  sobering  effects  of  threescore  antecedent  years!),  should  have  pretty  much 
effaced  the  vestiges  of  such  predilections,  and  awakened  the  least  considerate  to  a  sense  of 
Ihe  exaggerations,  and  occasional  un&imess,  which  such  influences  must  almost  uoavoidaUy 
ittipart  to  political  disquisitions.  In  what  I  now  reprint  I  have  naturally  been  anxions  to  9e> 
lect  what  seemed  least  liable  to  this  objection :  and  though  I  cannot  flatter  myself  ihat  a  tone 
of  afaednte,  Judicial  impartiality  is  maintained  in  all  these  early  productions,  I  trust  that 
nothing  vill  be  found  in  them  tlut  can  suggest  the  idea  either  of  personal  animosity^  or  of  an 
ttiiglBnerous  feeling  towards  a  public  opponent. 

To  the  two  first,  and  most  considerable,  of  the  following  papers,  indeed,  I  shoald  wi^ 
particularly  to  refer,  as  &ir  exponents  both  of  the  principles  I  think  I  have  always  maintained, 
and  of  the  temper  in  which  I  was  generally  disposed  to  maintain  them.  In  some  of  the 
pthers  a  more  vehement  and  contentious  tone  may  no  doubt  be  detected.  But  as  they  touch 
upon  matters  of  permanent  interest  and  importance,  and  advocate  opinions  which  I  still  think 
•ubslantially  right,  I  have  felt  that  it  would  be  puBillanimons  now  to  suppress  them,  from  a 
poor  fear  of  oensure,  which,  if  just,  I  cannot  but  know  that  I  deserve— or  a  still  poorer  distrust 
ef  those  albwanoes  which  I  have  no  reasoii  to  think  will  be  withheld  £rom  me  by  the  better 
tMirt  of  my  readers. 


(iN'opember,  1812.) 

Btatni  irn  the  Praeitce  of  the  British  Government,  distinguished  from  the  dbstnut  Theory  en 
tekich  it  is  supposed  to  be  founded.    By  Gould  Francis  Leckie.  8vo.   London:  1812.* 


This  is  the  most  direct  attack  which  we 
have  ever  seen  in  English,  upon  the  free  con- 
stitution of  England  ^— or  rather  upon  political 
liberty  in  general,  and  upon  our  government 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  free : — and  it  consists 
partly  in  an  eager  exposition  of  the  inconveni- 
ences resulting  from  parliaments  or  represen- 
tative leeislatores,  and  partly  in  a  warm  de- 
fence and  undisguised  panegyric  of  Absolute, 
or^  as  the  author  more  elegantly  phrases  it,  or 
StmpU  monarchy. 


*  I  used  to  think  that  this  paper  contained  a  very 
good  defence  of  our  free  constitution ;  and  eapecially 
the  most  complete,  temperate,  and  searching  rindi- 
cation  of  oar  Hereditaiy  Monarchy  that  was  any 
where  to  be  met  with :  And,  though  it  now  appears 
to  me  rather  more  elementary  and  elaborate  than 
wato  necessary,  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  it  ma^  be 
of  use  to  young  politicians, — and  suegest  camions 

lis  of  distrust,  to  rash  dsMontent  and 

I  prssamption. 


ond  grounds  of  distrust,  to  rash 
'Waghtl 


The  pamphlet  which  contains  these  con- 
solatory doctrines,  has  the  farther  merit  oi 
being,  without  any  exception,  the  worst  writ- 
ten, and  the  worst  reasonea,  that  has  ever 
fallen  into  our  hands;  and  there  is  nothing  in- 
deed but  the  extreme  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  of  the  singular  complexion  of  the 
times  in  which  it  appears,  that  could  induce 
us  to  take  any  notice  of  it.  The  rubbish  that 
is  scattered  in  our  common  walks,  we  merely 
push  aside  and  disregard ;  but,  when  it  defiles 
the  approaches  to  the  temple,  or  is  heaped  on 
the  sanctuary  itself,  it  must  oe  cast  out  with 
other  rites  of  exniation,  and  visited  with  se- 
verer penalties.  When  the  season  is  healthy, 
we  may  walk  securely  among  the  elements 
of  corruption,  and  warrantably  decline  the  in« 

florious  labour  of  sweeping  them  away:-— > 
ut,  when  the  air  is  tamted  and  the  blood 
impure,  we  should  look  with  jealousy  upon 
erery  speck,  and  oonsider  that  the  sfightsst 
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ly  ifrtlon  of  raf  peUoe  SMy  meed  a  zwati- 
tlsnee  through  all  the  borders  of  the  lana. 

There  are  two  periods,  it  appears  to  mbj 
when  tAe  promulgation  of  such  doctrines  as 
are  maintained  by  this  author  may  be  con- 
sidered as  dangerous,  or  at  least  as  of  evil 
amen,  in  a  country  like  this.  The  one,  when 
the  friends  of  arbitrary  power  are  strong  and 
daring,  and  advantageously  posted ;  and  when, 
meditating  some  serious  attack  on  the  liber« 
ties  of  the  people,  they  send  out  their  emis- 
saries and  manifestoes,  to  feel  and  to  prepare 
their  way: — the  other,  when  they  are  sub- 
stentially  weak,  and  unfit  to  maintain  a  con- 
flict with  their  opponents,  but  where  the  great 
bod  V  of  the  timid  and  the  cautious  are  alanned 
at  the  prospect  of  sudi  a  conflict,  and  half 
disposed  to  avert  the  crisis  by  supporting 
whatever  is  in  actual  possession  of  power. 
Whether  either  of  these  descriptions  may  suit 
the  aspect  of  the  present  times,  we  wilDnely 
leave  xt  to  our  readers  to  determine :  But  Ee- 
fere  going  farther,  we  think  it  proper  to  say,  that 
we  impute  no  corrupt  motives  to  the  author 
before  us;  and  that  there  is,  on  the  contrary, 
every  appearance  of  his  being  conscientious- 
ly persuaded  of  the  advantages  of  arbitrary 
power,  and  sincerely  eager  to  reconcile  the 
minds  of  his  countr^en  to  the  introduction 
of  so  greet  a  blessing.  The  truth  indeed 
seems  to  be,  that  having  lived  so  long  abroad 
as  evidentiv  to  have  lost,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  use  of  nis  native  language,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  should  have  lost  along  with 
It,  a  g^t  number  of  those  feelings,  without 
which  it  really  is  not  possible  to  reason,  in 
this  country,  on  the  English  constitution ;  and 
has  gradually  come,  not  oidy  to  speak,  but  to 
feel,  like  a  foreisner,  as  to  many  of  those 
thmgs  which  stiU  constitute  both  the  pride 
and  the  happiness  of  his  countrymen.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  he  would  be  a  very  useful 
and  enlightened  patriot  in  Sicily;  but  we 
think  it  was  rather  harsh  in  him  to  venture 
befine  the  public  with  his  speculations  on  the 
£i^ish  government,  with  nis  present  stock 
of  information  and  habits  of  thinking.  Though 
we  do  not,  however,  impute  to  him  any  thing 
worse  than  these  disqualifications,  there  are 
persona  enou^  in  the  country  to  whom  it 
will  be  a  sufficient  recommendation  of  any 
work,  that  it  inculcates  principles  of  servility; 
toad  who  will  be  abundantly  ready  to  give  it 
every  chance  of  making  an  impression,  which 
it  may  cterive  from  their  appiooation ;  and  in- 
deed we  have  alreadv  heard  such  testimonies 
in  fiftvour  of  this  slender  perfonaoMice^  as  seem 
%o  impose  it  upon  us  as  a  duty  to  give  some 
IHtie  account  of  its  oontentSi  and  some  short 
•pHUoa  of  its  principles. 
.  The  first  part  of  the  task  may  beperfoimed 
itt  a  very  moderate  compass;  lor  though  the 
teamed  author  has  not  alwajrs  the  gift  of 
mrking  intelligibly,  it  is  impossible  for  a  dili- 
gent reader  not  to  see  what  he  would  be  at ; 
and  his  doctrine,  when  once  fairly  understood, 
may  readily  be  reduced  to  a  few  very  simple 
piopesitiMUk  After  preluding  on  a  variety 
of  minor  topics,  and  suggesting  some  curious 
eaoo^  lencledies  for  our  present  noheppy  con- 


dition, he  candidly  admatiB  that  none  c^  those 
woula  reach  to  the  root  of  the  evil;  which 
consists  entirely,  it  seems,  in  our  ^  too  great 
jealousy  of  the  Crown ;"  and  accordingly  nro- 
ceeds  to  draw  a  most  seducing  picture  ofnis 
favourite  Simple  monarchy ;  and  indirectly  in- 
deed, but  quite  unequivocally,  to  intimate^ 
that  the  only  effectual  cure  for  the  evils  under 
which  we  now  suffer  is  to  be  found  in  the  total 
abolition  of  Parliaments,  and  the  conversion 
of  our  constitution  into  an  absolute  monarchy: 
or,  shortly  to  "advert,"  as  he  ejcpresses  him- 
self, "to  the  adFantages  which  a  Monarchy, 
sucn  as  has  been  described,  has  over  our 
boasted  British  Constitution."  These  advaur 
tages,  after  a  ffood  deal  of  puzzling;,  he  next 
settles  to  be— -f'irst,  that  the  sovereign  will  be 
"  more  likely  to  feel  a  pride,  as  well  as  a  zeal, 
to  act  a  great  and  good  part ;" — secondly,  that 
the  ministerswill  have  more  time  to  attend  to 
their  duties  when  they  have  no  parliamentary 
contentions  to  manage ; — thirdly,  that. the  pub- 
lic councils  will  be  ffuided  by  fixed  and  steady 
principles; — fourthly,  that  if  the  MonarcA 
should  act  in  an  oppressive  manner,  it  will  be 
easier  for  the  people  to  get  the  better  of  him 
than  of  a  whofe  Parliament,  who  might  act  in 
the  same  manner ; — ^fifthly,  that  the  heir  ap- 
parent might  then  be  allowed  to  travel  m 
foreign  countries  for  the  improvement  of  his 
manners  and  understanding; — sixthly,  and 
lastly,  that  there  would  be  no  longer  any  pre* 
text  for  a  cry  against  "  what  is  styled  both^ 
Mtair  influence  P^ 

Such  is  the  sum  of  Mr.  Leckie's  publica- 
tion ;  of  which,  as  a  curious  specimen  of  the 
infinite  diversity  of  human  opinions  and  en^ 
dowments,and  of  the  license  of  political  specu« 
lation  that  is  still  occasionallv  indulj^d  in  ia 
this  country,  we  have  thought  it  right  that 
some  memorial  should  be  preserved — a  little 
more  durable  than  the  pamphlet  itself  seemed 
likely  to  afford.  But  though  what  we  liave 
already  said  is  probably  mor&  than  enough  to 
settle  the  opinion  of  all  reasonable  persons 
with  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  work,  we 
think  we  can  trace,  even  in  some  of  the  nost 
absurd  and  presumptuoua.of  its  positionfs  the 
operation  of  certain  errors,  which  we  ha%'e 
found  clouding  the  views,  and  infecting  the 
opinions  of  persons  of  far  sounder  understand- 
ing; and  shall  presume,  therefore,  to  offer  a 
few  very  plain  and  simple  remarks  upon  some 
of  the  pomts  which  we  think  we  have  most 
frequently  found  either  misrepresented  or 
misunderstood. 

The  most  important  and  radical  of  those,  is 
that  which  relates  to  the  nature  and  uses  of 
Monarchy,  and  the  rights  and  powers  of  a 
sovereign ;  upon  which,  therefore^  we  bes 
leave  to  begin  with  a  few  observations.  And 
here  we  shall  take  leave  to  consider  Boyalty 
as  being,  on  the  whole,  but  a  Human  Institu* 
tion,— originating  in  a  view  to  the  geneifd 
good,  and  not  to  the  gratification  of  the  ind^ 
vidua!  upon  whom  the  ofiice  is  conferred;  ot 
at  least  only  capable  of  being  justified,  or  de- 
serving to  DO  retained,  where  it  is  fotmd^  ^r 
believed,  to  be  actually  beneficial  to  the  wlmi 
society.    Now  we  think  that,  generally  speak 
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ftat  the  benefits  which  h  is caclculacted  i6  confer 
ire  great  and  obvious. 

From  the  first  raomeirt  that  "men  begftn  to 
toociate  toOTthcr,  and  to  act  m  concert  for 
flieir  general  good  and  protection,  it-wrould  be 
found  that  all  of  them  conld  not  take  a  share 
h  consulting  and  regulating  their  operations, 
and  that  the  greater  part  must  submit  to  (he 
direction  of  certain  managers  and  leadere. 
Among  these,  again,  some  one  would  natural^ 
assntne  a  pre-eminence ;  and  in  time  of  v^^r 
especially,  would  be  allowed  to  exercise  a  great 
authority.  Straggles  would  as  necessarily  en- 
due for  retaming  this  post  of  distinction,  and 
for  supplanting  its  actual  possessor;  ami 
whether  there  was  a  ^neral  acquiescence  in 
the  principle  of  having  one  acknowledged 
chie^  or  a  desire  to  be  guided  and  advised  by 
k  plurality  of  those  who  seemed  best  qualified 
for  the  task,  there  would  be  equal  hazard,  or 
rather  certainty,  of  perpetual  strife,  tumult, 
and  dissension^  from  tiie  attempts  of  ambitious 
individuals,  either  to  usurp  an  aflcendancv 
over  all  their  competitors,  or  to  dispute  w^itn 
him  who  had  already  obtained  it,  his  right  to 
continue  i ts  possession .  Every  one  possessed 
of  any  considerable  means  of  influence  would 
thus  be  tempted  to  aspire  to  a  precariotttf 
Sovereignty ;  and  while  the  inferior  persons 
of  the  community  would  be  opposed  to  each 
other  as  adherents  of  the  respective  pretenders, 
not  onlv  would  aH  care  of  toe  general  good  be 
omitted,  but  the  society  would  Decome  a  prey 
10  perpetual  feuds,  cabals,  and  hostilities, 
subversive  of  the  first  princii^es  of  its  insti- 
tution. 

Among  the  remedies  which  would  natunilly 
present  themselves  for  this  great  evil,  the 
most  efi[ieaciotts,  though  not  perhaps  at  first 
sight  the  most  obvious,  would  be  to  provide 
eome  regular  and  authentic  form  for  the  elec- 
tion of  One  acknowledged  chief,  by  a  fair  but 
pacific  competition ; — ^me  term  of  whose  au- 
thority would  be  gradually  prolonged  to  that 
of  his  natural  life, — and  afterwards  extended 
to  &e  lives  of  his  lemotesl  descendanta.  The 
advantages  which  seem  to  us  to  be  peculiar 
to  this  arrangement  are,  first,  to  diearin  the 
ambition  of  dangerous  and  turbulent  indi- 
viduals, by  removing  the  great  prise  of  Su- 
'preme  authority,  at  all  times,  and  entirely, 
from  competition;  and,  secondly,  to  render 
thte  authority  itself  more  manageable,  and 
less  hazardous,  by  delivering  it  over  peace- 
ably, and  upon  expressed  or  understood  con- 
•ditiORS,  to  an  hereditary  prinoe;  instead  of 
'Otting  it  be  seized  upon  by  a  fortunate  con- 
-^ueror,  who  would  thmk  himself  entitled  to 
•use  it^-as  conquerors  commonly  use  ij^eir 
booty — ^for  his  own  exolusive  gratification. 

l^e  eteps,  then,  by  which  we  are  conducted 
to  the  justilioation  of  Hereditary  Monarchy, 
are  shortly  as  follows*  Admitting  all  men  to 
be  equal  m  rights,  they  can  never  be  equal  in 
'liatural  endowmentE^ — nor  long  eoual  in  wealth 
snd  other  acquisitions: — Abaorute  liberty, 
'therefore,  or  equal  participation  of  power,  is 
"^tegbtheroutof  thequea^Do;  andakindof 
^rmmuraey  or.-^tfw»derlyaiid  iiuctualili^  so- 
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may  be  eonaidered  aa  the  priaactmi  atateof 
somety.  Now  this,  even  if  it  eonld  te  rap. 
posed  to  be  peaceable  and  pennaneiit,  ia  by 
no  nieana  a  deaimble  atate  for  the  panont 
siA^ected  to  this  multiiarieiia  and  irregular 
autnority.  Bu^t  it  is  plain  that  it  eovJd  not  be 
peaceable, — that  even  amon^  the  neb,  and 
the  accoirrp3ished,  and  the  danng,  sonae  would 
be  more  rich,  more  daring,  and  mora  aocom* 
piidhed  than  the  reat ;  and  that  those  m.  the 
foremost  ranks  who  were  most  nearly  eo  an 
equality,  would  be  armed  against  each  oth« 
by  Rititual  jealdusy  and  ambition ;  while  those 
who  were  a  Kttle  lower,  tvould  combine^  out 
of  envy  and  roaorrtmcnt,  to  defeat  or  reaiet,  by 
their  junction,  the  pretensions  of  the  few  wm 
had  fnuB  outstripped  their  original  astoeiates. 
Thus  there  would  net  only  b»  no  liberty  or 
security  for  the  body  of  the  people,  but  the 
whole  would  be  exposed  to  the  horror  and 
distraction  of  perpetual  intestine  oontectaons. 
The  creation  of  one  Sovereign,  therefore, 
whom  the  whole  society  would  acknowledge 
as  supreme,  was  a  great  point  gained  for  tran- 
quillity as  well  as  individual  independence ; 
and  in  order  to  avoid  the  certain  evila  of  per- 
petual strucglea  for  dominion,  and  the  immi- 
nent hazard  of  falling  at  last  under  the  abso^ 
lute  will  of  an  exasperated  conqueror,  nothing 
could  be  so  wisely  devised  aa  to  agree  upon 
the  nomination  of  a  King:  and  thus  to  get  rid 
of  a  multitude  of  petty  tyrants,  and  iSa  ridi 
of  mihtary  despotism,  by  the  establtafameat 
of  a  legitimate  monarchy.  The  first  king 
would  probably  be  the  most  popular  and  pow- 
erful irfdividual  in  the  community ;  and  the 
first  idea  would  in  all  likelihood  be  to  appoint 
his  sucoesflor  on  account  of  the  saone  qualifi* 
cations :  But  it  would  speedily  be  discovered, 
that  thia  would  give  rise  at  the  death  of  every 
sovereign — and  indeed,  prospectively^  loogb^ 
fore'  it — Co  the  same  fatal  oompetitiona  and 
dissensions,  which  had  formerly  been  per* 
petual ;  and  not  only  hazard  a  civil  war.  on 
every  accession,  but  bring  the  successful  ccnn- 
petftor,  to  the  throne^  with  feelings  of  extreme 
hostility  towards  one  half  of  his  aubjeeta,  and 
of  extreme  partiality  to  the  other.  The 
chancee  of  not  finding  eminent  talents  for 
command  in  the  person  of  the  aovere^n, 
therefore,  would  soon  be  seen  to  be  a  /or  Xem 
&vH  than  the  sanguinary  competitiooa  that 
would  enane,  if  merit  were  nMe  the  sde 
gjround  of  preferment ;  and  a  very  little  refieo> 
tion,  or  experienoe,  would  also  serve  to  show, 
that  the  sort  of  meiit  which  waa  moat  likely 
to  succeed  in  such  a  eompetitiony  did  not  pro- 
miae  a  more  desirable  aovereign.  than  might 
be  probably  reckoned  on,  in  the  common 
eoufse  of  hereditary  succession.  The  only 
safe  course,  therefore,  wasy  to  take  thia  C^eait 
Prize  altogether  out  of  the  Lottery  of  human 
life^-^to  make  the  aupteme  dignity  in  the  alato^ 
profeasedly  and  altogether  independent  oC 
merit  or  popularity ;  and  to  fix  it  immutably 
in;a  plaoe  quite  out  of  the  career  of  ambilion. 
This  great  point  then  waa  gained  by  the 
mora-  inaiitutioa  of  Manaxcby,  and  .In-  rendev- 
iag^tteMditarp:  The  chief  oauaaotintenai] 
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ineetitff^  lb  amfbltion  pko^  ki  » ^^rest  metir 
9bre  beyond  tke  8{^eve«f  Its  operation  ^—mmI 
Mb  -w^  hh^B  lilvayB  oonsiitored  to  be  the  pe^ 
««l4ief  and  charaoieristio  ad«taiitiige  of  taat 
f^mof  goremment.  A  pretty  important  chap- 
ter, howeter,  remains,  ae  to  the  extent  of  the 
J^wers  that  ought  to  be  Tested  in  the  Mon- 
arch, and  the  natnre  of  the  Cheeks  by  which 
the  firnitation  of  those  powers  shoaid  be  ren- 
dered effectual.  And  here  it  will  be  readily 
iftndefBtood,  that  considering,  ae  we  do.  the 
^hief  adrantage  of  monarcdy  to  consist  m  its 
taking  away  the  occasions  of  contention  for 
tile  First  Place  in  the  state,  and  in  a  manner 
neutralizing  that  place  b^  separating  it  entirely 
from  Any  notion  of  merit  or  popularity  in  the 
jtossessor — ^we  cannot  consistently  be  for  al- 
lotting a  greater  measnre  of  actual  power  to  it 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  answering 
this  purpose.  Our  notions  of  this  measure, 
however,  are  by  no  means  of  a  jeakms  or  pe- 
nurious description.  We  must  ^ive  enough  of 
real  power,  and  distinction  and  prerogative,  to 
make  it  truly  and  substantiallv  the  ^t  place 
m  the  8tate,  and  also  to  make  it  impossible 
for  the  occupiers  of  inferior  places  to  endan- 
^r  the  general  peace  by  fftWr  contentions  ] — 
tor,  otherwise,  tne  whole  evils  which  its  in- 
stitution was  meant  to  obviate  would  recur 
with  accumulated  force,  and  the  same  fatal 
competitions  be  renewed  among  persons  of 
disorderly  ambition,  for  those  otl^r  situations, 
b}^  whatever  name  they  might  be  caHed,  in 
which,  though  nominally  subordinate  to  the 
throne,  the  actual  powers  of  sovereignty  were 
embodied.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  would 
give  no  powers  to  the  Sovereign,  or  to  any 
other  officer  in  the  community,  beyond  what 
were  evidently  required  for  the  puolic  good : 
—and  no  powers  at  all,  on  the  exercise  oi 
which  there  "wsts  not  an  efficient  eontrel,  and 
for  the  use  of  which  there  was  not  a  substan- 
tial responsibility.  It  is  in  the  reconciling  of 
these  two  conditions  that  the  whole  difficulty 
Of  the  theory  of  a  perfect  monarehy  consists. 
If  you  do  not  control  your  sovereign,  he  will 
be  in  danger  of  becoming  a  despot;  and  if 
you  do  control  him,  there  is  danger,  unless 
you  choose  the  depository  of  this  control  wfth 
singular  caution,  that  you  create  another^xnv- 
er,  that  is  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable^— 
to  be  the  prey  of  audacious  leaders  and  out- 
rageous factions,  in  spite  of  the  hereditary  set- 
tlement of  the  nominal  sovereignty.  Though 
there  is  some  difficuhy,  however,  in  this  pro- 
blem, and  though  we  learn  from  nistory,  that 
various  errors  have' been  committed  in  an  at- 
tempt at  its  practical  solution,  yet  we  do  not 
conceive-  it  as  by  any  means  insoluble ;  and 
think  indeed  that,  with  the  lights  which  we 
may  derive  from  the  experience  6f  our  own 
constitution,  its  demonstration  maybe  effected 
by  a  very  moderate  exertion  of  sagacity.  It 
Will  be  best  understood,  however,  by  a  short 
tiew  of  the  nature  of  the  powersto  be  control- 
led, amd  of  the  system  of  checks  which  have, 
at  nrfFerent  times,  been  actually  resorted  to. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  we  must  beg  leave 
in  I  miiad'OurreaderSj^ however  sujieiiliiottii  it 


ma^wpmr.  Ihatai  Idogfe  aw  now  gohemBf 
IkUowed  to  be  me^  ixfi^taJs,  they  cannot  of 
themselves  have  any  greater  powers,  eithflt 
sif  body  or  mind,  than  other  tnaivi3tH£lc^  and 
must  in  fact  be  inferior  in  both  respects  to 
very  many  of  their  subjects.  Whatever  pd  wem 
they  have,  therefore,  must  be  powers  conier* 
red  upon  them  by  the  consent  of  the  stronM 
part  of  their  subjects,  and  are  in  fact  really 
and  truly  the  powers  of  those  persons.  The 
most  abeolute  despot  accordingly,  of  whom  his- 
tory furnishes  any  record,  must  have  govern* 
ed  merely  by  the  free  will  of  those  who  choee 
to  obey  htm,  in  compelling  the  rest  of  his  sulh 
jects  to  obedience.  The  Sultan,  as  Mr.  Hume 
remarks,  may  indeed  drive  the  bulk  of  his 
imarmea  subjects,  like  brutes,  by  mere  force ; 
but  he  must  lead  his  armed  Janissaries  lik« 
men,  by  their  reason  and  free  will.  And  so  it 
is  in  all  other  governments :  The  power  of  tht 
Mvereign  is  nothing  else  than  the  power — ^the 
actual  ioree  of  muscle  or  of  mina — ^which  a 
certain  part  of  his  subjects  choose  to  lend  for 
carrying  his  orders  into  effect ;  and  the  check 
or  limit  to  this  power  is,  in  all  oases,  ultinoately 
and  in  effect,  nothing  else  than  Itieir  refusal 
to  act  any  longer  as  the  instruments  of  hia 
pleasure.  The  check,  therefore,  is  substan- 
'tiaJly  the  same  in  kind,  in  all  cases  whatever  j 
and  must  necessarily  exist  in  full  vigour  in 
every  country  in  the  world ;  though  the  like* 
lihodd  of  its  beneficial  application  depends 
greatly  on  the  structure  of  society  in  eact  par^ 
ticniar  flation ;  and  the  possibility  of  applying 
it  with  ease  and  safety  must  result  wboUv 
from  the  contrivances  that  have  been  adopted 
to  make  it  bear,  at  once  gradually  and  steadily^ 
on  the  power  it  is  destined  to  regulate.  It  is 
here  accordingly,  and  here  only,  that  there  is 
any  material  ainerenoe  between  a  good  and  a 
bad  constitution  of  Monarehical  government. 

The  ultimate  and  only  real  limit  to  what  is 
called  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  is  the  re- 
fusal or  the  consent  or  co-operation  of  those 
who  possess  the  substantial  |x>wer  of  the  com- 
munity, and  who,  during  their  voluntary  con- 
cert with  the  soverei^,  ijlow  this  power  of 
theirs  to  pass  under  his  name.  In  conaiderins 
whether  this  refusal  is  likely  to  be  wisely  and 
beneficially  interposed^  it  is  material  therefore 
to  inquire  in  whom,  in  any  particular  case, 
the  power  of  interposing  it  is  vested :  or,  in 
other  words,  in  what  individuals  the  actual 
power  of  coercing  and  compelling  the  submis- 
sion of  the  bulk  of  the  community  is  intrinsic- 
ally vested .  If  every  ind i vid ual  were  equally 
pined,  and  equally  situated^  the  answer  would 
be,  In  the  numerical  majority:  But  as  this 
never  can  be  the  case,  this  power  will  fre^ 
quently  be  found  to  reside  in  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  whole  society. 

In  rude  times,  when  there  is  little  intelli*> 
gence  or  means  of  concert  and  communication^ 
a  very  moderate  number  of  armed  and  disci- 
plined forees  will  be  able,  so  long  as  they 
Keep  together,  to  overawe,  and  actually  over- 
power the  whole  unarmed  inhabitants,  even 
of  an  extensive  region ;  and  aceordina^ly,  in 
such  times,  the  necessity  of  procuriug  \b» 
good  wilh  aad  consent  of  die  Smdiery,  is  tha 


«nlf  oheek  upon  tha  pow«r  of  Ibe  Sorereioii 
or,  m  other  word%jli&'«ol<Heni  may  do  woat 
they  chooseT^^nd  their  nomioal  maBter  cab 
do  nothiB^  which  they  do  not  chooae.  Sach 
10  the  state  of  the  worst  despotisms*  The 
check  upon  the  xoval  authority  is  the  same  in 
substance  as  in  the  best  administered  mon- 
archieS|  viz.  the  refusal  of  the  consent  or  co- 
operation of  those  who  possess  for  the  time  the 
natural  power  of  the  conununlty :  But,  from 
the  unfortunate  structure  of  society,  which  (in 
the  case  supposed)  vests  this  substantial  power 
in  a  few  bands  of  disciplined  ruffians,  the 
check  will  scarcely  ever  be  interposed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation,  and  will  merely  operate 
to  prevent  the  king  from  doing  any  ihrn^  to 
the  prejudice  or  oppression  of  the  soldiery 
Ihemselves. 

When  civilisation  has  made  a  little  further 
proOTeas,  a  number  of  the  leaders  of  the  army, 
or  their  desoendantSs  acquire  landed  propert]^, 
and  associate  togetner,  not  merely  in  their 
military  capacity,  but  as  guardians  of  their 
new  acquisitions  and  hereditary  di|;nities. — 
Their  soldiers  become  their  vassals  m  time  of 
peace;  and  the  real  power  of  the  Slate  is 
gradually  transferred  trom  the  hands  of  de- 
tached and  mercenary  battalions,  to  those  of 
a  Feudal  Nobility.  The  check  «on  the  royal  < 
authority  comes  then  to  lie  in  the  refusal  of 
this  body  to  co-operate  in  such  of  his  measures 
as  do  not  meet  with  their  approbation;  and  the 
king  can  now  do  nothingto  the  prejudioe  of 
the  order  of  Nobility.    The  body  of  the  peo- 

ge  fare  a  little  better  under  the  operation  of 
is  check  j— because  their  interest  is  much 
more  identified  with  that  of  their  feudal  lords, 
than  with  that  of  a  standing  army  of  regular 
or  disorderly  forces. 

As  society  advances  in  refinement,  and  the 
arts  of  peace  are  developed,  men  of  the  lower 
orders  assemble,  and  fortify  themselves  in 
Towns  and  Cities,  and  thus  come  to  acquire  a 
power  independent  of  their  patrons.  Their 
consent  also  accordingly  becomes  necessary 
to  the  development  of  the  public  authority 
within  their  communities;  and  hence  another 
check  to  what  is  called  the  power  of  the  sove- 
migii.  And,  finally,  to  pass  over  some  in  ter- 
minate stages  when  society  has  attained  its 
full  measure  of^  civility  and  intelligence,  and 
18  filled  fiom  top  to  bottom  with  wealth  and 
industry,  and  reflection;  when  ever^  thing 
that  is  done  or  felt  by  any  one  class^  is  com- 
municated on  the  instant  to  all  the  rest, — and 
a  vast  proportion  of  the  whole  population  takes 
an  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  country,  and 
]f08eesse8  a  certain  intelligence  as  to  the  public 
(x>nduct  of  its  rulers, — then  the  substantial 
|icwer  of  the  nation  may  be  said  to  be  vested 
m  tne  Nation  at  larse;  or  at  least  in  those 
individuals  who  can  habitually  command  the 
good-will  and  support  of  the  greater  part  of 
tiiem ; — and  the  ultimate  check  to  the  power 
of  the  sovereign  comes  to  consist  in  the  gen- 
eral unwillingness  of  The  People  to  comply 
with  those  orders,  which,  if  at  all  united  in 
their  resolution,  they  may  now  effectnallj 
disobey  and  resist.  This  check,  when  ap- 
plied a«  all,  is  likelyi  of  course,  to  be  appli^ 


fiirdie  gaiMnil  |{Ood;  wad,  kmyn^m  wr  .«»• 
in  sobetance  with  tnoae  whieh  have  been 
alread;^.  considered,  namely,  the  refeeftl  of 
those  in  whom  the  real  power  is  ▼ested,  te^ 
lend  it  to  the  monarch  lor  piirposee  which 
they  do  not  approve,  is  }ret  inhokely  atotm 
beneficial  in  its  operation,  in  coneequenoe  of 
the  more  fortunate  position  of  those  to  whom 
that  power  now  belongs. 

Thus  we  see  that  ^gs  have  no  power  of 
their  own ;  and  that,  even  in  the  pareel  dee> 
potisms,  they  are  the  mere  orsans  or  dire^on 
of  that  power  which  they  who  truly  poeocos 
the  physical  and  intellectual  force  of  the  na* 
tion  may  choose  to  put  at  their  disposal ;  and 
are  at  all  times,  and  under  every  form  of 
monarchy,  entirely  under  the  control  of  that 
only  virtual  and  effective  power.  Theie  is  at 
bottom,  therefore,  no  sucn  thing,  as  aa  un- 
limited monarchy ;  or  indeed  as  a  monarchy 
that  is  potentially  either  more  or  less  Itmit^ 
than  every  other.  All  kings  must  act  by  the 
consent  of  that  order  or  portion  of  the  nation 
which  can  really  command  all  the  rest,  and 
may  generally  do  whatever  these  substantial 
masters  do  not  disapprove  of:  Bnt  as  it  is 
their  power  which  is  truly  exerted  in  the 
name  of  the  sovereign,  so,  it  is  not  so  much 
a  necessary  consequence  as  an  identical  pro- 
position to  sav,  that  where  they  are  clearly 
opposed  to  tne  exercise  of  that  power,  the 
kuig  has  no  means  whatever  of  asserting  the 
slisbtest  authority.  This  is  the  oniversu  law 
indeed  of  all  governments;  and  though  the 
different  oonstitution  of  society,  in  Xm  Tari« 
ous  stages  of  its  progress,  may  give  a  difier* 
ent  character  to  the  controlling  power,  the 
principles  whloh  regulate  its  operation  are 
substantially  the  same  in  all.  There  is  no 
room,  therefore,  for  the  question,  whether 
there  should  be  any  control  on  the  power  of 
a  king,  or  what  .that  control  should  bej  be- 
cause, aa  the  power  really  is  not  the  king's, 
but  belongs  inalienably  to  the  einm^t  part 
of  the  nation  itself,  whether  it  derive  that 
strength  from  discipline,  talents,  numbers,  or 
situation,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be 
exercised  at  his  instigation,  without  the  eon* 
currence,  or  acquiescence  at  least,  of  those  in 
whom  it  is  substantially  vested. 

Such,  then,  is  the  abstract  and  fundamental 
doctrine  as  to  the  true  nature  of  Monarchical, 
and  indeed  of  every  other  species  of  Political 
power;  and,  abstract  as  it  is,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  goes  far  to  settle  all  contro- 
versies as  to  ti«  rights  of  sovereigns,  and 
ought  to  be  kept  cle^y  in  mind  in  proceed 
ing  to  the  more  practical  views  of  the  subject. 
For,  though  what  we  have  now  said  as  to  all 
actual  power  belonging  to  the  predominant 
mass  of  physical  anaintellectual  force  in  every 
community,  and  the  certainty  of  its  ultimately 
impelling  the  pubhc  authority  in  the  direction 
of  its  interests  and  inclinations^  be  unquestion- 
ably true  in  itself;  it  is  still  ol  infinite  impor? 
tance  to  consider  what  provisions  are  made  by 
the  foim  of  the  government,  or  what  is  oalled 
its  Constitution,  for  the  ready  operation  of 
those  interests  and  inclinations  upon  the  im- 
mediate agents  of  the  public  authority.  That 
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Ifaey  ^vitt  <4p6Mte  wMi  C(di  effiNit  ifl  the  1«^ 
mtfy  whcUier  thoee  provisions  be  good  or  baa, 
or  whelher  there  be  aay  such  prori^on  for* 
iRally  reeogniaecl  in  the  govefmnent  or  not, 

I  \fe  take  to  be  altogether  iwiispQtable :  But,  in 
the  one  ease,  they  will  operate  only  after  long 

I      laterrals  of  saffering,— 4nd  by  means  of  mncn 

I  aitffering;  while,  on  the  other^  they  waU  be 
constantly  and  almost  insensibly  m  action, 
and  will  correct  the  first  declination  of  the 

I  visible  index  of  public  authority,  from  the 
natural  lino  of  action  of  the  radioiu  power  of 
which  it  should  be  the  exponent,  or  rather 

r  will  prevent  any  sensible  variation  or  discon- 
formity  in  their  respective  movements.    The 

F      whole  difference,  indeed,  between  a  good  and 

I  a  bad  government,  appears  to  us  to  consist  in 
this  particular,  vie.  in  the  greater  or  the  less 
facility  which  it  affords  for  the  early,  the  gra- 
dual and  steady  opemtion  of  the  substantia] 
Power  of  the  community  upon  its  constituted 

\  Authorities;  while  the  freedom,  again,  and 
ultimate  happiness  of  the  nation  depend  on 

^  the  degree  in  which  this  substantial  power  is 
possessed  by  a  greater  or  a  smaller,  and  a 

^  more  or  less  moml  and  instructed  part  of  the 
whole  society— a  matter  almost  independent 
of  the  form  or  name  of  the  government,  and 
determined  in  a  great  degree  by  the  process 
which  the  society  itself  has  made  in  civiliMi- 
tion  and  refinement. 
Thus,  to  take  the  most  abominable  of  all 

Svemments — a  ferocious  despotism,  such  as 
at  of  Morocco— where  an  Emperor,  in  con- 
oeK  with  a  banditti  of  aimed  ruffians,  butch- 
ers, plunders,  and  oppresses  the  whole  un- 
armed population, — ^the  check  to  the  monar- 
chioJ  power  is  complete,  even  there,  in  the 
disobedience  or  dissatisfaction  of  the  banditti ; 
although,  from  the  character  of  that  body^  it 
affords  but  little  protection  to  the  community, 
and,  from  the  want  of  any  coutrivanoe  for  its 
early  or  systematic  operation,  can  scarcely 
ever  be  applied,  even  for  its  own  objects,  but 
with  irrepamble  injury  to  both  tlie  parties 
ooneemed.  As  there  is  no  arrangement  by. 
which  the  general  sense  of  this  lawless  sol- 
diery can  l^  collected,  upon  any  proposed 
measures  of  their  leader,  or  the  moment  ascer- 
tained when  the  degree  of  his  oppression  ex- 
ceeds that  of  their  patience,  they  never  begin 
to  act  till  his  entries  have  gone  far  beyond 
what  was  necessary  to  decide  their  resistance ; 
and  accordingly,  lie  on  the  one  hand,  goes  on 
decapitating  and  torturing,  for  months  after 
all  iia  individoals,  by  whose  consent  alone  he 
was  enabled  to  take  this  amusement,  were 
trttly  of  opinion  that  it  should  have  been  dis- 
continued; and,  on  the  other,  receives  the 
intimation  at  last,  not  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
mofistrance,  upon  which  he  might  amend, 
but  in  the  shape  of  a  bow-string,  a  dose  ot 
poison,  or  a  stroke  of  the  dagger.  Thus^  from 
the  mere  want  of  anj  provision  for  asoertain- 
ingthe  sentiments  of  me  individuals  possess- 
ing (he  actual  power  of  the  state,  oc4or  com- 
mttuicating  them  to  the  individual  appointed 
te  mdmiaister  it,  infinite  evils  result  to  both 
parties.  The  first  suffer  intolerable  oppres- 
ntva  jefore  iheyfeel  such  confidence  in  their 
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mnnimity  as  to  inteileiie  at  all :  and  thoo, 
they  do  It  at  last,  in  the  form  of^  brutal  vio- 
lence and  vindictive  infliction.  Everv  admo* 
nition,  in  short,  given  to  their  elected  leader 
is  preceded  by  their  suffering,  and  followed 
by  his  death;  and  every  application  of  the 
check  which  nature  itself  has  provided  for 
the  abuse  of  all  delegated  power,  is  accom- 
panied by  a  total  dissolution  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  hazard  of  a  long  series  of  revo* 
lutionary  tumults. 

This  IS  the  history  of^all  Military  despOp 
tisms,  in  barbarous  and  uninstructed  commit 
nities.  When  they  get  on  to  Feudal  aristoc- 
racies, matters  are  a  little  mended ;  both  by 
the  transference  of  the  actual  power  to  a 
larger  and  worthier  body,  and  by  the  intro- 
duction of  some  sort  of  machinery  or  contri- 
vance, however  rude,  to  insure  or  facilitate 
the  operation  of  this  power  upon  the  ostensible 
agents  of  the  government.  The  person  of  the 
Sovereign  is  now  surrounded  by  some  kind 
of  Council  or  parliament ;  and  threats  and 
remonstrances  are  addressed  to  him,  with 
considerable  energy,  by  such  of  its  members 
as  take  offence  at  tne  measures  he  proposes. 
Such,  however,  is  the  imperfection  of  the 
means  devised  for  these  communications,  and 
snch  the  difficulty  of  collecting  the  sentiments 
of  those  who  can  make  them  with  effect,  that 
this  necessary  operation  is  still  performed  in. 
a  very  clumsy  and  hazardous  manner.  These 
are  the  times,  accordingly,  when  Barons  enter 
their  protests,  by  openly  waging  war  on  their 
Sovereign,  or  each  other;  ana,  even  when 
they  are  tolerably  agreed  among  themselves 
can  think  of  no  better  way  of  controlling  or 
enlightening  their  monarch,  than  by  marching 
down  in  arms  to  Runnymeae,  and  compellinjg 
him,  by  main  force,  and  in  skht  of  all  hia 
people,  to  sign  a  charter  of  their  liberties. 
The  evils,  in  short,  are  the  same  in  substance 
as  in  the  sanguinary  revolutions  of  Morocco. 
The  mischief  goes  to  a  dangerous  length  be^ 
fore  any  remedy  is  applied ;  and  the  remedy 
itself  is  a  great  miscluef :  Although,  from  the 
improved  state  of  intelligence  and  civilisation, 
the  outrages  are  not  on  either  side  so  horrible. 

The  next  stage  brings  us  to  conunerctal  and 
enlightened  times,  in  which  the  real  strength 
and  power  of  the  nation  is  scattered  pretty 
widely  throiu;h  the  whole  of  its  population, 
and  in  which^  accordingly,  the  cneck  upon 
the  misapplication  of  that  power  must  arise 
from  the  dissatisfaction  of  that  great  body* 
The  check  must  always  exist, — and  is  sare| 
sooner  or  later,  to  operate  with  sufficient 
efficacy;  but  the  safety  and  the  promptitude 
of  its  operation  depend,  in  this  case  as  in  all 
the  others,  upon  the  nature  of  the  contrivances 
whidi  the  Constitution  has  provided,  first,  for 
collecting  and  ascertaining  tne  sentiments  of 
that  great  and  miscellaneous  aggresate  in 
whom  the  actual  power  is  now  vested ;  and^ 
secondly,  for  communicating  this  in  an  an- 
thentic  manner  to  the  executive  officere  of 
the  eovemment.  The  most  effectual  and. 
cmni^ete  way  of  effecting  this^  is  undoubtedly 
by  a  Ptoliament,  so  elected  as  to  represent 
preUy  fairly  the  views  of  all  the  considerabl« 
2x2 


«lt8068  of  tbe  people^  cnA  w^  cofMttta te^  c^ 
m'faave  at  all  times  the  means,  bo^  of  nig-- 
gvstim^  those  views  to  ^e  -execntWe^  and  of 
effectually  checking  or  preventing  its  malver- 
Aitions.  Where  no  sach  institution  exists^  the 
fTftnqttiJUty  of  the  state  will  always  be  ex- 
posed to  considefable  fuufard ;  and  the  danger 
df  great  convulsions  will  unfortnnatoly  become 
greater,  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  body  of  the 
people  become  more  wealthy  and  intelligent. 
Imder  the  form  of  society,  however,  of 
tH^ch  we  are  now  speaking,  there  must 
tfiways  be  some  channels,  however  narrow 
and  circuitous,  by  which  the  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple may  be  let  in  to  act  upon  theadministmtors 
of  their  government.  The  channel  of  the  prese, 
ft>r  example^  and  of  general  literature — ^provin- 
cial magistracies  and  assemblies,  such  as  the 
Slates  and  Parliaments  of  old  France-— even 
the  ordinary  courts  of  law — the  stage — the 
pulprt— 4nd  all  the  innumerable  oocaeions  of 
eonstderable  assemblages  for  deliberation  on 
local  interests^  eleotton  to  local  offices,  or  for 
mere  solemnity  and  usage  of  festivity — ^whieh 
must  exist  in  all  large,  ancient,  and  civilised 
eommanities,  may  aflbrd  indications  of  that 
general  sentiment,  which  most  ultimately  gov- 
ern all  things ;  and  may  serve  to  admonish  ob- 
^rvant  kings  and  courtiers  how  for  the  true 
possessors  of  the  natlo  lal  power  are  likely  to 
sanction  any  of  its  |>ropo8ed  applications. — 
Where  those  indications,  however^  are  ne- 
glected or  misoonstreed^  or  where,  from  other 
circumstances,  institutions  that  may  seem 
better  contrived,  fail  either  to  represent  the 
true  sense  of  the  ruling  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, or  to  convince  the  Executive  magistrate 
that  they  do  represent  it,  there,  even  in  the 
most  civilised  and  intelligent  countries,  the 
most  hazardous  and  tremendous  distractions 
may  ensoe ; — such  distractidns  as  broke  the 
peace,  and  endangered  the  liberties  of  this 
country  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First— or 
0uch  as  have  recently  torn  in  pieces  the  frame 
of  society  in  France;  and  in  their  conse- 
quences still  threaten  ihe  destiny  of  the  world. 
Both  those  convulsions,  it  appears  to  us, 
arose  from  nothing  else  than  the  want  of  some 
proper  or  adequate  cintrivance  for  ascertain- 
ing the  sentiments  of  those  holding  the  actual 
Strength  of  the  nation, — and  for  conveyins' 
those  sentiments,  with  the  full  evidence  or 
their  authenticity,  to  the  actual  administrators 
of  their  affairs.  And  the  two  cases,  we  take 
it;  were  more  nearly  alike  than  has  generally 
been  imagined ;  for  though  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  an  existence  long  before  the  time 
6f  Kin^  Charles,  it  had  not  previously  been 
recognised  as  tne  vehicle  of  commanding 
opinions,  nor  the  proper  oigan  of  that  great 
body  to  whom  the  actual  power  of  the  State 
had  been  recently  and  insensibly  transferred. 
Tile  Court  still  considered  the  emBctual  power 
to  reside  in  the  ferdal  aristocracy,  by  the 
greater  part  of  which  it  was  supported ;  and, 
when  the  Parliament,  or  rather  toe  House  of 
0>mmon8,  spoke  in  name  of  the  Peo^e  of 
Bngland^  thousbt  it  might  safefy  disregard  the 
admonitions  of  a  body  which  had  not  hitherto 
^''aiieed  any  soch  aotiioritBjti ve  claims  f&  at-i 
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ikm  body  as  the  oigan  of  tho  soptenio  povisr 
of  Ihe  State  ]  and  was  only  mideiieivod  whai 
itfeAl  before  its  actual  exertion.  In  Fraooo 
again,  the  error,  thoagh  more  radical,  was  ol 
t£s  very  same  nature.  The  adnunistattioB 
of  the  government  was  ooadueted,  ap  to  itm 
very  eve  of  the  Revelation,  upon  the  seme 
principles  as  when  the  Nobles  were  every 
thing,  and  the  Peoi^e  nothing; — ^though  the 
peop^  in  the  mean  time,  had  actmdly  beeomo 
far  more  than  a  matcJi  for  the  nolnlity,  in 
wealthy  in  intelligence,  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  their  own  importance.  The  Conetitntion, 
however,  provided  no  means  for  the  peaceable 
but  authoritative  intimation  of  this  change  to 
the  official  nriere;  or  for  the  gradual  derelop> 
ment  of  the  new  power  which  had  thoa  beoi 
generated  in  the  community  ]  and  the  eonso- 
quence  was,  that  its  more  indirect  indications 
were  overlooked,  and  nothing  yielded  to  its 
accumulating  pressure,  till  it  overturned  the 
throne, — and  overwhelmed  with  its  waoieful 
flood  the  whole  ancient  institutions  of  the 
country.  If  there  had  been  any  provisiea  in 
the  structure  of  the  government,  by  which  the 
increasing  power  of  the  lower  ordera  had  be«i 
enabled  to  make  itself  distinctly  felt,  and  to 
bear  upon  the  constituted  authorities,  as  gndo- 
all}r  as  it  was  generated,  the  great  calamities 
which  have  befallen  that  nation  might  have 
been  entirely  avoided, — the  condition  of  the 
monardiy  might  have  insensibly  acoamaio 
dated  itself  to  the  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  people, — and  a  most  beneiSoial  alteratioa 
might  have  taken  place  in  its  administration, 
wiuioot  any  sho<^  or  convulsion  in  any  part 
of  the  community.  For  want  of  some  sooh 
provision,  however,  the  Court  was  held  in  igw 
norance  of  the  actual  power  of  the  people,  till 
it  burst  in  thunder  on  their  heads.  The  pent- 
up  vapours  disploded  with  the  foroe  of  an 
earthquake;  and  those  very  elements  that 
would  have  increased  the  beauty  and  strengtii 
of  the  constitution  by  their  harmonious  oom- 
bination,  crumbled  its  whole  fabric  into  rain 
by  their  sadden  and  untempered  eoUinon. 
Thid  bloody  revolutions  of  the  Seraglio  isoro 
acted  over  again  in  the  heart  of  the  moel 
polished  and  enlightened  nation  of  Europe  ;— 
and  from  the  very  same  eguse — ^the  want  of  a 
channel  for  conveying,  constantly  and  temper- 
ately and  effeotuaJly,  the  sense  of  those  who 
possess  power,  to  those  whose  office  it  was  to 
direct  its  application  ;-**and  the  ontrase  was 
onlv  the  greater  aad  more  extensive,  thai 'the 
body  among  whom  this  power  was  diffused 
was  larger^  and  the  period  of  its  unsaspectcd 
accumtuatjon  of  longer  duration. 

The  great  point,  then,  is  to  insure  a  -tee, 
an  authoritative,  and  an  ontnterrupted  com- 
munication between  the  ostensible  adcaiais- 
tretors  of  the  national  power  and  its  aotoal 
constituents  and  depositories;  and  the  dteui 
distinction  between  a  good  and  a  bad  govern- 
ment consists  in  thedegree  in  which  it  a^brds 
the  means  of  sach  a  oomiBWiMiiitioiK  The 
main  end  of  goveinment,  to  be  snro'ia,  liisd 
wise  laws  shoSd  be  enacted  and  enforsod 
bat  sudh  is  theosaditien  of  hunaft  inioNSt^ 
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^botil}  f  li»iMt0Wit^  of  pe^dr,  is4i  much  tfreater 
tftid  tn«re  imtiriiMit  evil  tmn  a  oonuddnble 
ftbfltmetion  m  the  malliiig  or  execntioft  of  tlie 
lii¥F»:  and  tke  best  govtentinient  tkevefore  i», 
not  ttwl  which  prmnieeB  to  make  the  beet 
laws,  and  fo  enibrae  them  moet  vigorously, 
but  thai  whieh  guards  best  against  the  tre- 
mendoaa  oonfllots  to  which  all  adtBinislmtioM 
of  go'verament,  and  all  exercise  of  politioaf 
power  is  so  apt  to  gire  rise.  It  happens,  for- 
tunateiy  indeed^  tfiit  the  same  arrangements 
vfhich  most  effectually  insure  the  peace  of 
society  against  those  disorders,  are  also,  on 
the  whole,  the  beet  calculated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  wis6  and  efficient  legielatioii.  But 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  look  upon  their  negative 
or  preventive  virtues  as  of  a  far  higher  east 
thtan  their  positive  and  active  ones;  and  to 
oonakler  a  representative  legislature  as  incom- 
parably of  more  value,  when  it  truly  enemies 
the  elfieient  force  of  the  nation  to  control  anddt- 
fect  the  executive,  thim  when  it  merely  enacts 
wholesome  statutes  in  its  legislatlvo  capaeily. 

The  result  of  the  whole  then  is,  that  in  a 
civilised  and  enlightened  country,  the  actual 
power  of  the  Slate  resides  in  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  and  espeoially  among  the  more 
wealthy  and  intelligent  in  all  the  diii^rent 
nuiks  of  which  it  cousiBts:  and  consequently, 
that  the  administration  or  a  government  ^san 
never  be  either  safe  or  happy,  unless  it  be 
coufbrmable  to  the  wishes  and  sentiments  of 
that  great  body;  while  there  is  little  chauee 
of  its  answenng  either  of  these  conditions, 
unless  the  forms  of  the  Const  tulion  provide 
some  means  for  the  regular,  constant,  and  au^ 
thentic  expression  of  their  sentiments,— to 
whi<^  when  so  expressed,  it  is  the  undoubted 
doty,  as  well  as  the  obvious  interest  of  the 
•srecutive  to  conform.  A  Parliament,  there- 
fore, which  really  and  truly  represents  the 
sense  and  opinions— we  mean  the  general  and 
mature  sense,  not  the  occasional  mejudiees 
and  fleeting  passions — of  the  efficient  body 
of  the  pe<^le,  and  which  watches  over  and 
•fisctually  controls  ev«ry  important  act  of  the 
Mecutive  magistrate,  iS' necessary,  in  a  coun- 
try like  this,  for  the  tmnqoillityof  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  ultimate  safety  of  the  Monarehy 
itself, — ^much  more  even  than  for  the  enact- 
ment of  laws;  and,  in  proportion  as  it  varies 
from  this  description,  or  relaxes  in  this  con- 
trol, will  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the 
security  of  the  government  be  endangered. 

But  then  comes  Mr.  Leckie,  and  a  number 
of  toyal  |;entlemen,  from  Sicily,  or  other  j^aces, 
exolaimmg  that  this  is  mere  treason  and  re- 
pnblicanism,-^-and  asking  whether  the  king  is 
ta  have  no  will  or  voice  of  his  own  1— what  is 
to  become  of  the  balance  of  the  Constitution 
if  he  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere  cyj^r  added 
to  the  end  of  every  mimsterial  majotity'? — 
and  how,  if  the  office  is  thus  divested  of  all 
real  power,  it  can  ever  fulfii  the  purposes  fbr 
whion  we  ourselves  have  preferred  Monarehy 
to  all  other  constitutions  t  We  shall  endeavour 
tt>  aavwer  these  qaestiORs :— and  ailer  the  pre* 
o^ing  full  exposition  or  our  premises,  we 
liliiikth^y-may  ^  anawffrad  wry  briefly. 


fk  Alo  Jim  place,  Amu,  it  due*  ntfi  anfMm 
to  Us  that  it  can  be  eefjcooly  mainiained  Ha^ 
ffl»y  nacieiial  or  salutary  purpose  can  ever  b» 
served  by  recognisme  the  private  will  or  voic« 
of  the  Kmg  as  an  individna),  as  an  eleBsent  bk 
the  political  government,  especially  in  an  Ue* 
reditary  monarchy.  The  person  upon  whom 
dat  S]^endid  lot  may  fall,  not  having  beeir 
sedeoted  for  the  office  on  accomit  of  any  praoi 
or  presumption  of  his  fitness  for  it,  but  teng^ 
called  to  it  as  it  were  by  mere  acctdcBt,  may 
be  iatrly  presumed  to  have  less  talent  or  o*- 
psi^ty  ihan  any  one  of  the  individuals  who 
tkuve  made  their  own  way  to  a  place  of  in^ 
fluence  or  authority  in  his  oounoils;  and  his 
voioe  or  opinion  therefore,  considered  natttrally 
and  in  itself,  must  be  of  less  value  or  intrinsla 
authority  than  that  of  any  other  person  in  higk 
dffioe  under  him:  And  when  it  is  farther 
considered  that  this  Sovereign  may  be  very 
young  or  very  old— -almost  an  idiot— almost  a 
madman — and  altogether  a  dotard,  while  h* 
is  still  in  the  full  possession  and  the  lawM 
exercise  of  the  whole  authority  of  his  statkMt, 
it  must  seem  perfectly  extravagant  to  main- 
tain that  it  can  be  of  advantage  to  the  nation^ 
that  his  individud  wishes  or  opinions  shoiiro 
be  the  measure  or  the  condition  of  any  mm 
act  of  legislation  or  national  policy. — ^Assured* 
ly  it  is  not  for  his  wisdom  or  his  patriotism^ 
fluid  much  less  for  his  own  delight  and  gratifi- 
cation, that  an  hereditary  monardi  is  placed 
upon  the  throne  of  a  firee  people :  and  diia 
obvious  consideration  alone  might  lead  ua  «t 
once  to  the  true  end  and  purpose  of  royalty. 

But  the  leUer  and  theory  of  the  EiigliA 
Gonstitntion  recognise  the  mdividual  wiD  4rf 
th^  Sovereign,  just  as  little  as  reason  and 
common  sense  can  require  it,  as  an  intemt 
element  iu  that  constitution.  It  declares  oiat 
the  King  as  an  indivtduifl  can  do  no  wroag^ 
sad  can  be  made  accountable  for  nothing** 
but  that  his  ministere  and  advisera  shall  be 
responsible  for  all  his  acts  without  any  exot^ 
tion — or  at  least  with  the  single  exceptioii  of 
the  act  of  naming  those  advisera.  In  eff«rj 
one  act  of  his  peculiar  and  official  Prerogative, 
in  which,  if  in  any  thing,  his  individual  and 
private  will  must  be  understood  to  have  been 
exerted,  the  Constitution  sees  only  the  will 
and  the  act  of  his  ministere.  The  King's  speeeh 
—the  speech  pronounced  by  his' own  lips,  and 
as  his  voluntary  act  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
nation-*is  the  speech  of  the  minister ;  and  a»  , 
such,  is  openly  canvassed,  and  condemned  if 
need  be,  by  the  houses  of  Parliament,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  their  duty.  The  King^ 
peraonal  answere  to  addresses — ^his  declara- 
tions of  peace  or  war — the  honoure  ha  person- 
fldly  confers— 4he  bills  he  peraonally  passes  or 
rejects — are  all  considered  by  the  CJonstitution 
as  the  acts  only  of  his  counaellore.  It  isool 
only  the  undoubted  right,  but  the  unquestion- 
able duty  of  the  Houses  of  nirliameut,  to  eon- 
sider  of  their  propriety — to  oompkun  of  them 
if  they  think  Uiem  inexpedieut-^to  get  them 
rescinded  if  ^ey  admit  of  sueh  a  correction': 
and  at  all  events  to  proeeeute,  impeach,  ana 
punish  those  advisera — to  whom,,  and  not  to 
the Sooeioignin whoso  name. thay.rau, ihef 
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am  cvckMiTeW  aCtribnted.  Tbia  ffraoft  do<v 
trine,  theu.  of  miaiBtenal  reBpoDaibility,  an- 
swers the  first  question  of  Mr.  Leckie  and  his 
adherents,  as  lo  the  enormity  of  subjecting  the 
personal  will  and  opinion  of  the  Sovereign  at 
all  times  to  the  control  of  those  who  represent 
the  e^cient  power  of  the  community.  Mr. 
Leckie  himself,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  for  leav- 
ing this  grand  feature  of  minister^  responsi- 
biuty,  even  when  he  is  for  dispensing  with 
the  attendance  of  Parliaments; — thoush,  to  be 
sure,  among  his  other  omissions,  he  has  for- 
gotten to  tell  us  by  w^hom,  and  in  what  man- 
ner, it  could  be  enforced,  after  the  abolition 
of  those  troublesome  assemblies. 

The  next  Question  relates  to  the  theoretical 
balance  of  tne  Constitution,  which  they  say 
implies  that  the  will  and  the  power  of  the 
Monarch  is  to  be  a  separate  and  independent 
element  in  the  government.  We  have  not  left 
ourselves  it>om  now  to  answer  this  at  large ; 
nor  indeed  do  we  think  it  necessary ;  and  ac- 
oonliugly  we  shall  make  but  two  remarks  in 
regard  to  it,  and  that  in  the  most  summary 
manner.  The  first  is,  that  the  powers  ascribed 
to  the  Sovereign,  in  the  theory  of  the  Consti- 
tution, are  not  supp 


to  be  vested  in  him 


as  an  insulated  and  independent  individual — 
but  in  him  as  guided  and  consubstantiated 
with  his  responsible  counsellors — that  the  King, 
in  that  balance,  means  not  the  person  of  t£e 
reigning  prince,  but  the  departtnent  of  the 
Executive  govertimetU — the  whole  body  of 
Olinisters  and  their  dependants — to  whom,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience  and  dispatch,  the  ini- 
tiative of  many  important  measures  is  entrust- 
ed; and  who  are  only  entitled  or  enabled  to 
carry  on  business,  under  burden  of  their  re- 
sponsibility to  ParliainfAt,  and  in  reliance  on 
ttft  ultimate  support^>The  second  remark  is, 
that  the  balance  of  the  Constitution,  in  so  far 
as  it  has  any  real  existence,  will  be  found  to 
subsist  almost  entirely  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons^  which  possesses  exclusively  both  the 
power  of  impeachment,  and  the  power  of 
granting  supplies;  and  has  besides,  the  most 
natural  ami  immediate  communication  w*ith 
that  great  body  of  the  Nation,  in  whom  the 

E»wer  of  control  over  all  the  branches  of  the 
egislature  is  ultimately  vested.  The  Execu- 
tive, therefore,  has  its  chief  Ministers  in  that 
House,  and  exerts  in  that  place  all  the  influ- 
ence which  is  attached  to  its  situation.  If  it 
b  successfully  opposed  there,  it  would  for  the 
most  part  be  infinitely  dangerous  for  it  to  think 
of  resisting  in  any*  other  quarter.  But  if  it 
were  to  exercise  its  legal  prerogative,  by  re* 
fusing  a  series  of  favourite  hills,  or  disregard- 
ing an  unanimous  address  of  the  Commons, 
the  natural  consequence  would  be,  that  the 
Commons  would  retort,  by  exercising  their 
l^gal  privilege  of  withholding  the  supplies; 
md  as  things  could  not  go  on  lor  a  moment  on 
s«ch  a  footing,  the  King  must  either  submit 
at  discretion,  or  aoain  bethink  himself  of  rais- 
ing his  royal  standard  against  that  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary army^  The  general  view,  indeed, 
which  we  have  taken  above  of  the  true  nature 
of  that  which  is  called  the  power  of  the  Mon- 
^roh|  IS  enough  to  snow,  that  it  can  only  be 
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supposition^  that  the  nominal  repreeeDtativea 
of  the  people  are  really  more  eetianged  (torn 
their  true  sentiments  than  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown,  that  it  can  ever  be  safe  or  allewabla 
for  the  latter  to  refuse  immediate  compUanoe 
with  the  will  of  those  representatives. 

There  remains  then  but  one  other  question, 
viz.  Whether  we  are  really  for  reducing  the 
King  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  tool  in  the 
hands  of  a  ministerial  majority,  without  any 
real  power  or  influence  whatsoever ;  arid  wh^ 
ther^  upon  this  supposition,  there  can  be  any 
use  in  the  institution  of  monarchy — as  this 
minister,  on  this  view  of  things,  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  real  sovereign,  and  his  office  is 
still  open  to  competition,  as  the  reward  of  daa- 
gerous  and  disoitlerly  ambition  1  Now^  the  an- 
swer to  this  is  a  denial  of  the  assumption  upon 
which  the  question  is  raised.  I'he  Kii^,  upon 
our  view  of  his  office— which  it  has  been  seen 
is  exactly  that  taken  by  the  Constitution-^ 
would  still  hold,  indisputably,  the  first  place 
in  the  State,  and  possess  a  substantial  power, 
not  only  superior  to  that  which  any  minister 
could  ever  obtain  under  him,  but  suflicient  to 
repress  the  pretensions  of  anyone  who,  under 
any  other  form  of  goveniment^  might  be 
tempted  to  aspire  to  the  sovereignty.  The 
King  of  England,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  a 
perpetual  member  of  the  cabinet — and  per- 
petually the  First  Member  of  it.  No  disap- 
probation of  its  measures,  wheUier  expressed 
oy  votes  of  the  Houses,  or  addresses  from  the 
people,  can  turn  him  out  of  his  situation;  and 
ne  has  also  the  power  of  nominating  its  other 
members ;  not  mdeed  the  power  of  maintain* 
ing  them  in  their  offices  against  the  sense  of 
the  nation — but  the  power  of  tryii^  th0  od- 
perimenty  and  putting  it  on  the  country  to  take 
the  painfttl  and  difficult  step  of  insisting  ok 
their  i^moval.  If  he  have  any  portion  of 
ministerial  talents,  therefore,  he  must  havey 
in  the  first  place,  all  the  power  that  could  at- 
tach to  a  Perpetud  Minister — ^with  all  the  pe* 
culiar  influence  that  is  inseparable  from  tlie 
splendour  of  his  official  station :  and,  in  tho 
second  place,  he  has  the  actual  power,  if  net 
absolutely  to  make  or  unmake  all  the  othei 
membera  of  his  cabinet  at  his  pleasure,  at  least 
to  choose,  at  his  own  discretion,  among  all 
who  are  not  upon  very  strong  grounds  excep- 
tiofiable  to  the  country  at  large. 
^Holding  it  to  be  quite  clear,  then,  that  the 
private  and  individual  will  of  the  sovereign  is 
^ not  to  be  recognised  as  a  separate  element  in 
the  actual  legislation,  or  administrative  gov- 
ernment of  the  country,  and  that  it  must  in 
all  cases  give  way  to  the  mature  sense  of  the 
natk>ii^  we  shall  still  find,  that  his  place  ia 
conspicuously  and  beyond  all  question  the 
First  in  the  State,  and  that  it  is  invested  with 
quite  as  much  substantial  power  as  is  aecessa* 
ly  to  maintain  all  other  offices  in  a  condition  of 
subordination.  To  see  this  clearly,  indeed,  il 
is  only  necessary  to  consider,  a  little  in  detaiL 
what  is  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  r^gal 
power,  and  on  what  occasions  the  neccaaaiy 
checks  to  which  we  have  alluded  come  in  to 
control  it.    The  Kiogy  then,  as  the  preaidion 
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llioiiiliier  i>f  thm  mbSnetj  csn  not  only  rosisfi 
^at  fm&!;^8t,  or  propose,  or  recommend  any 
•  thing  which  he  pleases  for  the  adoption  of 
cHat  execotire  ooaneil ;— and  his  suggestions 
must  at  ail  times  be  more  attended  to  than 
tilofie  of  any  other  person  of  the  same  knovr- 
iedge  or  capacity.  Such,  indeed,  are  the  in- 
deatrnctible  sonrces  of  inflnence  belonging  to 
his  situation,  that,  if  he  be  only  compos  mentisj 
he  may  rely  upon  having  more  autnority  than 
any  two  of  the  gravest  and  most  experienced 
individuals  with  whom  he  can  communicate ; 
and  that  there  will  be  a  far  greater  disposition 
to  wlopt  his  recommendations,  than  tnose  of 
the  wisest  and  most  popular  minister  that  the 
country  has  ever  seen.  He  may,  indeed,  be 
outvoted  even  in  the  cabinet ; — the  absurdity 
of  his  suggestions  may  be  so  palpable,  or  their 
danger  so  great,  that  no  habitual  deference, 
or  feeling  of  personal  dependence,  may  be 
SBfficient  to  induce  his  advisers  to  venture  on 
their  adoption.  This,  however,  we  imagine. 
will  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  a  source  or 
national  weakness  or  hazard ;  and  is,  indeed, 
en  accident  that  may  befal  any  sovereign, 
however  absolute — since  the  veriest  despot 
cannot  work  without  tools — and  even  a  mili- 
tary sovereign  at  the  head  of  his  army,  must 
aabmit  to  abandon  any  scheme  whicii  that 
army  positively  refuses  to  execute.  If  he  is 
bamed  in  one  cabinet,  however,  the  King  of 
Ki^land  may  in  general  repeat  the  experi- 
ment in  another ;  and  change  his  counsellors 
over  and  over,  till  he  find  some  who  are  more 
oeorageous  or  more  complying. 

But,  suppose  that  the  Qibinet  acquiesces: — 
the  Parliament  also  may  no  doubt  appose,  and 
defeat  the  execution  of  the  project.  The 
Cabinet  may  be  outvoted  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  the  Sovereign  may  be  outvoted 
in  the  Cabinet;  and  all  its  other  members 
may  be  displaced  by  votes  of  that  House. 
The  minister  who  Had  escaped  hems  dis- 
missed by  the  King  through  nis  compliance 
whh  the  Royal  pleasure,  may  be  dismissed 
for  that  compliance,  by  the  voice, of  the 
L^islatnre.  But  the  Sovereign,  with' whom, 
upon  this  supposition,  the  objectionable  mea- 
sare  originated,  is  not  dismissed :  and  may 
not  only  call  another  minister  to  his  councils 
to  try  this  same  measure  a  second  time,  but 
mar  himself  dismiss  the  Parliament  by  which 
it  had  been  censured:  and  submit  its  pro- 
ceedings to  the  consideration  of  another  as- 
sembly !  We  really  cannot  see  any  want  of 
effective  power  in  such  an  order  of  things; 
nor  comprehend  how  the  royal  authority  is 
rendered  altogether  nugatory  and  subordinate, 
merely  by  requiring  it  to  live  ultimately  the 
eenoarrence  of  the  Cabinet  and  of  the  I)egis- 
hitnre.  The  last  stage  of  this  hypothesis, 
however,  will  clear  all  the  rest. 

The  King's  measure  may  triumph  in  par- 
liament as  well  as  in  the  council—and  yet  it 
may  be  resisted  by  the  Nation.  The  parlia- 
ment may  be  outvoted  in  the  country,  as  well 
as  the  cabinet  in  the  parliament ;  and  if  the 
measure,  even  in  tids  last  stage,  and  after  all 
ahese  tests  of  its  safety,  be  not  abandoned, 
ike  most  dteadfol  ooM^veoeet'may  ensue. 


If  addiesses  and  elameurs  are  dhflregailBted; 
recourse  may  be  had  to  arms ;  and  an  open 
civil  war  be  left  again  to  determine,  whetner 
the  sense  of  the  people  at  large  be,  or  be  not, 
resolutely  against  its  adoption.  This  last 
species  of  cmeck  on  the  power  of  the  Sove- 
reign, no  political  arrangement,  and  no  change 
in  the  Constitution,  can  obviate  or  prevent, 
and  as  all  the  other  checks  of  which  we  have 
spoken  refer  ultimately  to  this,  so^  the  defence 
of  their  necessity  and  justice  is  complete, 
when  we  merely  say,  that  their  use  is  to  pre' 
ffent  a  reeurrence  to  this  last  extremity — and, 
by  enabling  the  sense  of  the  nation  to  repress 
pernicious  counsels  in  the  outset,  through  the 
safe  and  pacific  channels  of  the  cabinet  and 
the  parliament,  to  remove  the  necesnty  of  re- 
sisting them  at  last,  by  the  dreadful  expedient 
of  actual  force  and  compulsion. 

If  a  king,  under  any  form  of  monarchy, 
attempt  to  act  against  the  sense  of  the  com- 
manding part  of  the  population,  he  will  inev- 
itably be  resisted  and  overthrown.  This  is 
not  a  matter  of  institution  or  policy;  but  a 
necessary  result  from  the  nature  of  his  offi^, 
and  of  the  power  of  which  he  is  the  adminis- 
trator—or rather  from  the  principles  of  human 
nature.  But  that  form  of  monarchy  is  the 
worst — ^both  for  the  monarch  and  for  the  peo- 
ple— ^which  exposes  him  the  most  to  the  shock 
of  such  ultimate  resistance ;  and  that  is  the 
best,  which  interposes  the  greatest  number 
of  intermediate  boiiies  between  the  oppresshm 
purpose  of  the  king  and  his  actual  attempt  to 
carry  it  into  execution, — ^ifihich  tries  the  pro- 
jected measure  upon  the  greatest  number  of 
selected  samples  of  the  public  sense,  before 
it  comes  into  collision  with  its  general  mass, — 
and  afibrds  the  most  opportunities  for  retreat, 
and  the  best  cautions  for  advance,  before  the 
battle  is  actually  joined.  The  cal>inet  is  pre- 
somed  to  know  more  of  the  sentiments  ofthe 
nation  than  the  kuig ; — and  the  parliament  to 
know  more  than  the  cabinet.  Both  these' 
bodies,  too,  are  presumed  to  be  rather  more 
under  the  personal  influence  of  the  king  than 
the  great  Dody  of  the  nation ;  and  therefore, 
whatever  suggestions  of  his  are  ultimately 
rejected  jn  £ose  deliberative  assemblies, 
must  be  held  to  be  such  as  would  have  been 
still  less  acceptable  to  the  bulk  of  the  com* 
munity.  By  rejecting  them  there,  however, 
by  silent  votes  or  clamorous  harangues,  the 
nation  is  saved  from  the  necessity  of  rejecting 
them,  by  actual  resistance  and  insurrection  in 
the  field.  The  person  and  the  ofi!ce  of  the 
monarch  remain  untouched,  and  untainted  for 
all  purposes  of  good ;  and  the  peace  of  die 
country  is  maintained,  and  its  rights  asserted, 
without  any  turbulent  exertion  of  its  power. 
The  whole  frame  and  machinery  of  the  con- 
stitution, in  short,  is  contrived  for  the  express 
purpose  of  preventing  the  kingly  power  from 
dasning  itself  to  pieces  against  the  more  rad- 
ical power  of  the  people :  and  those  institn* 
tions  that  are  absurdly  supposed  to  restrain 
the  authority  of  the  sovereign  within  too  nar- 
row limits,  are  in  fact  its  great  safeguatds 
and  protectors,  by  providing  for  the  timelv 
and  peaceful  operation  of  that  great  osatm- 
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li^  fttiM  vhiob  it  omjli  onlf  elwto  fi>t/B 
^eMoa,  «t  Uie  exBeaie  of  iuucIjl  e«rl»aa  flM- 
.ery  to  llie  people,  wid  tbe  hazard  of  find 
4ieetniotioa  to  itself. 

Mr.  Leckie,  however,  aii4  hie  adherents 
can  eee  nothing  of  aJi  due.  The  facility  ot 
caeting  dowa  a  single  tyrant,  we  have  ahr^v 
aeen,  ie  one  of  the  prune  advantages  wiuch 
he  ascribes  to  the  institution  of  Simple  mon- 
anshy;— and  so  much  is  this  advocate  of 
Idaff^y  power  eaaBioored  of  the  nnoeurtly 
doctnne  of  leaistance,  that  he  not  only  feci^- 
pises  it  as  a  familiaor  element  in  the  oonstita- 
tioD|  hat  lays  it  down  in  express  terms,  that 
it  affords  the  otdy  remedy  for  all  political  cor- 
ruption. <' History,"  he  observes,  ^'ha^  fur- 
Bished  us  with  no  example  of  the  refonn  of  a 
•oomipt  and  tyrannical  government,  but  eUker 
from  intestine  wtr,  or  conquest  from  without. 
Thus,  the  objection  against  a  simple  qaon- 
•  aroby,  beeause  there  is  no  remeay  for  ite 
j^use,  holds  the  same^  bat  in  a  greater  de- 
^ee,  against  any  other  form.  Each  is  borne 
witkk  as  long  as  possible :  and  when  the  evil  is 
at  ils  greatest  h^ht,  tae  nation  either  mas 
iifMSt  it  J  or.  not  havioJi^  the  means  of  eo  doiqg, 
fuiks  into  abject  degradation  and  misery." 

Such,  however,  are  not  our  principles  of 
^licv^  on  the  contrary,  we  hold,  that  the 
^chief  use  of  a  free  constitution  is  to  pcevent 
the  reeurrenoe  of  these  dreadful  extremities: 
and  tlqit  the  excellence  of  a  limited  monaichy 
consists  less  in  the  good  laws,  and  the  good 
^Klministration  of  law,  to  which  it  naturally 
gives  birth,  than  in  the  security  it  aflbida 
against  Buoh  a  melancholy  alternative.  To 
some,  we  know,  who  have  been  accustoaied 
to  the  spectacle  of  lons^stablisl]^  dei^M)- 
tisms,  the  hazards  of  such  a  terrific  regenafa- 
tion  appear  distant  and  inconsiderable ;  ancL 
if  they  could  only  prolong  the  intervala  oi 
patient  submission,  and  polish  away  soaae 
of  the  harsher  features  of  oppression,  they 
imagine  a  state  of  things  woukl  result  more 
tranquil  and  desimble  than  can  ever  be  ^- 
sented  by  the  eager  and  salutary  contentiQiie 
of  a  free  government.  To  such  persons  we 
fhaXL  address  but  tvi'o  observations.  The  firat, 
that  though  the  body  of  the  people  may  in- 
deed be  kept  in  brutish  subjection  for  ages, 
where  the  state  of  society,  as  to  intelMgenoe 
and  property,  is  such  that  the  actual  power 
and  oommauu  of  the  nation  is  vested  in  a  flaw 
bands  of  disciplined  troops^  this  could  never 
be  done  in  a  nation  abounding  in  independent 
wealth,  very  genenJUy  given  to  reading  and 
lefleotion,  and  knit  together  in  aU  its  parts 
^y  a  thansand  means  of  communioatieB  and 
ties  of  mutual  interest  and  sympathy;  and 
least  <^f  all  eould  it  be  don^e  in  a  nation  already 
^ysanslemisd  to  the  duties  and  enjoyments  of 
ireedom,  and  regarding  the  safe  and  honoor- 
<ri^  stiufi^les  it  ia  epnfltantly  obliged  to  main- 
lain  ta  its  defeooo,  as  the  most  ennoblii^  and 
jMightAil  of  its  exjeroisesL  The  other  remark 
4$i  laat  even  if  it  wera  possible,  as  il  is  not, 
In  jrivet  and  shackle  dpwn  an  enJigjitened  na- 
limi  in  ancha  way  as  to  make  it  submit  for 
anno  time,  inappafent  qaietaess,  to  the  abnaea 
4f  MWtnqrpiMriiryitiaimiarto  bafoifqitea 
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evil  only  iaforior  to  ih 

must  ultinately  seek  ita  pali^. 

of  tyranny,  therefore,  were  a^ 

terrible  oonvuleieBa  a»«  negslated 

it  would  not  ceaqs  for  that  to  ba  a  fiarlnas  ds^ 

sirable  condition  of  ejtistenee;  and  aa  the 

■latore  sense  of  a  whole  nation  majr  W  foirif 

presumed  to  point  mona  oeiiaialy  tD  lim  tr«e 

means  of  their  happiness  than   thm  ain^ 

opinion  even  of  a  patriotic  kin&  wo  it  tmwMbe 

right  and  reasonable,  in  all  caaea,  tihat  his 

opinion  should  give  way  to  thetro;  and  that  a 

power  should  l^  geaemted,  if  it  did  not  oaln- 

rally  and  neoessaiily  exist,  to  inawe  ila  pas- 

dominanoe. 

We  hav«  still  a  wo»d  or  two  In  aaj  on  the 
alkwMl  inoonsislenoy  and  fluoUaation  o#  all 
pubUe  oanacils  that  aie  eabj.eetad  to  tftm  md- 
tiol  of  popular  assemblies,  and  on  the  lunpria- 
oii^ed  violence  of  the  foctions  to  vhinli  tbay 
are  said  to  give  rise.  The  first  of  tkeae  t«piQ% 
however,  need  not  detain  oa  long.     If  tt  he 
meant,  that  errors  in  public  meaanrea  aiv 
more  ^^eedily  detected,  and  more  oertaioly 
repaired,  when  they  are  maturely  and  ireety 
discussed  by  all  the  wisdom  and  all  the  talent 
of  a  natkMi^  than  when  they  are  left  to  the 
blind  ^danoe  of  the  pasoiona  or  oooeeit  of 
an  individual ', — if  it  be  meant,  that,  wider  a 
Simple  monaivhy,  wo  should  have  pertevemd 
longer  and  more  steadily  in  the  pruiciplea  «f 
the  Slave  Trade,  of  Catholio  Pnascriptjony  and 
of  the  Orders  in  Council : — then  we  cliseiw% 
admit  the  justice  of  the  change — we  readilT 
yield  to  those  govemmeDta  the  piaise  of  ancn 
coosisteuoy  and  sudi  peiaevefance — and  oAr 
no  ap(doOT  for  that  chaagB  from  foUy  to  w»- 
(fott,  and  from  cruelty  to  tootcvj  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  variableness  of  a  free  conati- 
tutton.    But  if  it  be  meaat  that  an  abeolote 
monarch  keeps  the  faith  which  he  pledgee 
more  religiouMy  than  a  free  people,  or  diat  he 
is  less  liahle  to  suddnn  and  c^rieions  vmrin- 
tions  in  his  policy,  we  positively  d«iy  tha 
truth  of  the  imputation,  iod  hMij  appeal  to 
the  whole  eourse  of  history  for  its  coBtntation. 
What  nation,  we  should  like  to  know,  ever  stood 
half  so  high  as  our  own,  for  the  reputation  of 
good  foith  and  inviolable  fidelity  to  its  aUins  ? 
Or  in  what  instanee  has  the  national  hononr 
been  impeached,  hy  the  refusal  of  one  set  of 
ministera  to  abide  by  the  engagements  enter- 
ed into  by  their  predecessors  1 — With  regard 
to  mere  eaprice  and  inoanaittency  again,  will 
it  he  seriously  maintained,  that  councils,  de- 
pendii^  upon  the  inJividiial  will  of  an  abao- 
Ittte  sovereign — who  may  be  a  boy,  or  a  girl, 
or  a  dotard,  or  a  diivnlfor--are  more  likmy 
to  be  steadily  and  wisely  pursued,  than  tfaoae 
that  are  tafe^en  up  by  a  set  of  experieooad 
statesmen,  under  the  control  of  a  vigilant  and 
iatelligeDtpnbUc?   It  is  not  by  mere  popular 
ekinour-4»y  the  shouts  or  hisses  of  ao  ^^no- 
mnt  and  disorderly  mob-^Ut  by  the  dcep^  the 
alow,  and  the  ooHeetad  voioe  of  the  intelligent 
and  ealightened  part  of  the  eommdnity,  that 
the  eouneds  of  a  tee  nation  are  nhimately 
guided.  Butif  thay  wsaaatthedisposalofa 
nd^hJ^-rHvfaat  laWa^  V*  iMdd  ask^  ia  ao  ih 
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nocuiif  0»  contemptible,  so  ficUe,  fabe,  9Dd 
^mpty  of  all  eaei^y  of  purpose  or  priociple, 
fifl  the  rabble  that  laTests  tke  palaoes  of  arbi- 
trary kiiiga — the  favourites,  me  mlstresees, 
tlie  ponders,  the  flatterers  and  intriguers^  who 
•UQceed  or  supplant  each  other  in  the  crum- 
blii^  soil  of  his  favour,  and  so  frequently  dis- 
pose of  all  that  ought  to  be  at  the  command 
of  wisdom  and  honour  1 

Looking  only  to  the  eventful  history  of  our 
own  day,  will  any  one  presume  to  say^^  that 
the  conduct  of  the  simple  monarchies  ot  Eu- 
rope has  afforded  usp  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
any  such  lessons  of  steady  and  unwaTerlng 
policy  as  to  make  us  blush  for  our  own  demo- 
craticai  inconstancy  1  What,  during  that  pe- 
nod^  has  been  the  conduct  of  Prussia— of 
Hussia— of  Austria  herself--of  eyery  state,  m 
short,  that  has  not  been  terrified  into  constan- 
cy by  the  constant  dread  of  Frenoh  yiolence? 
And  where,  daring  all  that  time,  are  we  to  look 
for  any  traces  of  manly  firmness,  but  in  the 
conduct  and  councils  of'^the  only  nation  whose 
xneaaures  were  at  all  controlled  by  the  infiu- 
ence  of  popular  sentiments  1  If  thai  nation 
too  was  not  exempt  from  the  common  charge 
of  vacillation — if  she  did  fiuctuate  between 
designs  to  restore  the  Bourbons,  and  to  enrich 
herself  by  a  share  of  their  spoils— if  she  did 
contract  one  deep  stain  on  her  faith  and  her 
humanity,  by  encouraging  and  deserting  the 

Sarty  of  the  Boyalists  in  La  Vendee — S  she 
id  waver  and  wander  from  expeditions  into 
Flanders  to  the  seizure  of  West  Indian  islands, 
and  from  menaces  to  extirpate  Jacobinism  to 
mistions  courting  its  alliance — will  anv  man 
pretend  to  say,  Uiat  these  signs  of  infirmity 
of  purpose  were  produced  by  yielding  to  the 
rarying  impulses  of  popular  opinions,  or  the 
aitemate  preponderance  of  hostile  factions  in 
the  state  f  ts  it  not  notorious,  on  the  contra- 
ry, that  they  all  occurred  during  that  lament- 
able but  memorable  period,  when  the  alarm 
excited  by  the  aspect  of  new  dangers  had  in 
a  manner  exting^tshed  the  constitutional  spirit 
of  party;  and  composed  the  salutary  conflicts 
of  the  nation — that  they  occurred  m  the  first 
ten  years  of  Mr.  Pitt's  war  administration, 
when  opposition  was  almost  extinct,  and  when 
the  government  was  not  only  more  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  one  man  than  it  had  been  at  any 
time  sinoe  the  days  of  Cardinal  Wolsey^  but 
when  the  temper  and  tone  of  its  administra- 
tion approached  very  nesirly  to  that  of  an  ar- 
bitrary monarchy  1 

On  the  doctrine  of  parties  and  party  dissen- 
pipnS}  it  is  now  too  late  for  us  to  enter  at 
laige ; — and  indeed  when  we  rec^lect  what 
Mr.  Burke  has  written  upon  that  stAject,*  we 
do  not  know  why  we  should  wish  for  an  op- 
portunity of  expressing  our  feeble  sentiments, 
parties  are  necessary  m  all  free  ^vemments 
—and  are  indeed  the  characteristics  by  which 
such  governments  may  be  known.  One  party, 
that  of  the  Riders  or  the  Court,  is  necessariry 
formed  and  disciplined  from  the  permanence 
of  its  chief,  and  the  uniformity  of  tne  interests 


*  Sea  bis  "  Tboughts  on  tlie  Cause  of  tha  present 
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it  has  to  mai9taia;-<-the  pasty  inODpo«tiflii| 
therefore,  must  be  marshalled  in  tne  same 
way.  when  bad  men  combine,  eood  men 
must  unite : — and  it  wuuld  not  be  less  hope- 
less for  a  crowd  of  worthy  citizens  to  lake  the 
field  without  leaders  or  discipline,  against  a 
regular  army,  than  for  individual  patriots  to 
thmk  of  opposing  the  influence  of  the  Sove- 
reign by  tbeir  separate  and  uncombined  ex* 
ertions.  As  to  the  length  which  they  should 
be  permitted  to  go  in  support  of  the  common 
causcj  or  the  extent  to  which  each  ought  tp 
submit  his  private  opinion  to  the  general  sense 
of  his  associates,  it  does  not  appear  to  u&^ 
though  casuists  may  varnish  over  dishonour, 
and  purists  startle  at  shadows — either  that 
any  man  of  upright  feelings  can  be  often  at  a 
loss  for  a  rule  oi  conduct,  or  that,  in  point  qt 
fact,  there  has  ever  been  any  Uameable  ex 
oess  in  the  maxims  upon  which  the  great  par 
ties  of  this  country  have  been  geaeially  con 
ducted.  The  leading  principle  is,  that  a  man 
should  satisfy  himself  that  the  party  to  whicS 
he  attaches  himself  means  well  to  the  coun- 
try, and  that  more  substantial  good  will  ac- 
crue to  the  nation  from  its  coming  into  poweA 
than  from  the  success  of  any  other  body  of 
men  whose  success  is  at  all  within  the  limits 
of  probability.  Upon  this  j>rinciplej  therefore, 
he  win  support  that  party  in  all  things  whic)^ 


he  approyeft-^in  all  thin^^  that  are  indifferent 
— ana  even  in  some  things  which  he  partly 
disapproves,  provided  they  neither  toucn  the 
hoDouT  and  vital  interests  of  the  cc-untry,  noj 
imply  any  breach  of  the  ordiuaiy  rules  oi 
morality. — ^Upon  the  same  principle  he  wiQ 
attack  not  only  all  that  he  individually  disajj- 
proves  in  the  conduct  of  the  adversary,  but  all 
that  might  appear  indifferent  and  tolerable 
enough  to  a  neutral  spectator,  if  it  afford  an 
opportunity  to  weaken  this  adversary  in  the 
public  opinion,  and  to  increase  the  cliance  of 
oringing  that  party  into  pow^er  from  whicp 
alone  he  sinoerely  believes  that  any  sure  or 
systematic  good  is  to  be  expected.  Farther 
than  this  we  do  not  believe  that  the  leaderk 
or  respectable  followers  of  any  considerable 
jgrt^,  intentionally  allow  theii»selves  to  gb. 
Their  zeal,  indeed,  and  the  beats  and  passions 
engendered  in  the  course  of  the  conflict,  mar 
sometimes  hurry  them  into  measures  f4r 
which  an  impartial  spectator  cannot  find  this 
apology :-— but  to  their  own  consciences  and 
honour  we  are  persuaded  that  they  generally 
stand  acquitted ;— and,  on  the  score  of  duty  dr 
morality,  that  is  all  that  can  be  required  of 
human  beinp.  For  the  baser  retainers  of  the 
party  indeea--4hose  marauders  who  CoUow  in 
the  rear  of  eveiy  army,  not  for  battle  but  for 
booty — who  concern  tnenaselyes  in  no  way 
about  the  justness  of  the  quarrel,  or  the  faif- 
ness  of  the  field  —  who  jdunder  the  dead, 
and  botcher  the  wounded,  and  desert  the  m)- 
prosperous,  and  betray  the  daring ; — for  those 
wretches  who  truly  belongto  no  party,  and  are 
a  disgrace  and  a  arawback  upon  all,  we  shall 
assuredly  make  no  apology,  nor  propose  any 
measures  of  toleration.  Ilie  spirit  by  whicn 
the]^  are  actuated  is  the  very  opposite  of  that 
spirit  which  is  generated  by  the  parties  of  a 
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free  people ;  anil  aooordingly  it  is  among  the 
adrocates  of  arbitrary  power  that  such  per- 
sons, after  they  have  served  their  purpose  by 
a  pretence  of  patriotic  zeal,  are  ultimately 
found  to  range  themselyes. 

We  positively  deny,  then,  that  the  interests 
of  the  country  nave  ever  been  sacrificed  to  a 
vindictive  desire  to  mortify  or  humble  a  rival 
party  j — though  we  freely  admit  that  a  peat 
deaJ  of  the  time  and  the  talent  that  might  be 
devoted  more  directly  to  her  service,  is  wasted 
in  such  an  endeavour.  This,  however,  is  un- 
avoidable— nor  is  it  possible  to  separate  those 
discussions,  which  are  really  necessary  to  ex- 
pose the  dangers  or  absurdity  of  the  practical 
measures  proposed  by  a  {Mirty,  from  those 
which  have  really  no  other  end  but  to  expose 
it  to  general  ridicule  or  odium.  This  too, 
however,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  a  point 
in  which  the  country  has  a  still  deener,  though 
a  more  indirect  interest  than  in  tne  former; 
since  it  is  only  by  such  means  that  a  system 
that  is  radically  vicious  can  be  exploded,  or  a 
set  of  men  fundamentally  corrupt  and  incapa- 
pable  removet).  If  the  time  be  well  spent, 
therefore,  which  is  occupied  in  preventing  or 
palliating  some  particular  act  of  impolicy  or 
oppression,  it  is  impossible  to  grudge  that  by 
which  the  spring  and  the  fountain  of  all  sucn 
acts  may  be  cut  off. 

With  regard  to  the  tumult — the  disorder — 
the  danger  to  public  peace — the  vexation  and 
discom^rt  which  certain  sensitive  persons 
and  great  lovers  of  tranquillity  represent  as 
the  fruits  of  our  political  dissensions,  we  can- 
not help  saying  that  we  have  no  sympathy 
with  their  delicacy  or  their  timidity,  what 
they  look  upon  as  a  frightful  commotion  of  the 
elemdotSj  we  consider  as  no  more  than  a  whole- 
some agitation;  and  caiuiot  help  regarding 
the  contentions  in  which  freemen  are  engaged 
by  a  conscientious  zeal  for  their  opinions,  as 
an  invigorating  and  not  ungenerous  exercise. 
What  serious  breach  of  the  public  peace  has 
it  occasioned  ? — to  what  insurrections,  or  con- 
spiracies, or  proscriptions  has  it  ever  ^iven 
nsel — what  mob  even,  or  tumult,  has  oeen 
excited  by  the  contention  of  the  two  great 
parties  of  the  state,  since  their  contention  has 
been  open,  and  their  weapons  appointed,  and 
thfiv  career  marked  out  in  the  free  lists  of  the 
constitution  t-^uppress  these  contentions,  in- 
deed— ^forbid  these  weapons,  and  shut  up 
these  hsls,  and  you  will  have  conspiracies 
and  insurrections  enough. — ^These  are  the 
short-sis^hted  fears  of  tyrants. — ^The  dissen- 
sions of  a  free  people  are  the  preventives 
and  not  the  indications  of  radical  disorder — 
and  the  noises  which  make  the  weak-hearted 
tremble,  are  but  the  natural  murmurs  of  those 
mighty  and  mingling  currents  of  public  opin- 
ion, which  are  oestined  to  fertilize  and  unite 
the  country,  and  can  never  become  danger- 
ous till  an  attempt  ift  made  to  obstruct  their 
course,  or  to  disturb  their  level. 

Mr.  Leckie  baa  favoured  his  readers  with 


an  emmieration  of  the  advantages  of  absohilA 
monarchy : — and  we  are  tempted  to  follow  hia 
example,  by  conchiding  with  a  dry  catalogue 
of  the  advantages  of  free  government — each 
of  which  would  require  a  chapter  at  least  aa 
long  as  that  which  we  have  now  bestowed 
upon  one  of  them.    Next,  then,  to  that  of  its 
superior  security  from  great  reverses  and  atro- 
cities, of  which  we  have  already  spoken  at 
sufficient  length,  we  should  bo  disposed  to 
rank  that  pretty  decisive  feature,  of  the  su- 
perior Happiness  which  it  confers  upon  all 
the  individuals  who  live  under  it.    Tne  (»n- 
sciousnesB  of  liberty  is  a  great  blessing  and  en- 
joyment in  itself. — ^The  occupation  it  affords 
— the  importance  it  confers — the  excitement 
of  intellect,  and  the  elevation  of  spirit  which 
it  implies,  are  all  elements  of  happiness  pe- 
culiar to  this  condition  of  society,  and  ouite 
separate  and  independent  of  the  external  ad- 
vantages with  wnich  it  may  be  attended. 
In  the  second  place,  however,  liberty  makes 
men  more  Industrious,  and  consequently  more 
generally  prosperous  and  Wealthy ;  the  result 
of  which  IS,  both  that  they  have  among  them 
more  of  the  good  things  that  wealth  can  pro- 
cure, and  that  the  resources  of  the  State  are 
greater  for  all  public  purposes.    In  the  third 
place,  it  renders  men  more  Valiant  and  High- 
minded,  and  also  promotes  the  development 
of  Genius  and  Tklents,  both  by  the  unboanded 
career  it  opens  up  to  the  emulation  of  every 
individual  in  the  land,  and  by  the  natural  ef- 
fect of  all  sorts  of  intellectual  or  moral  ex- 
citement to  awakeiv  aU  sorts  of  intellectual 
and  moral  capabilities.    In  the  fourth  place, 
it  renders  men  more  Psatient,  and  Docile,  and 
Resolute  in  the  pursuit  of  any  public  object 
and  consequently  both  makes  their  chance  of 
success  greater,  and  enables  them  to  make 
much  greater  efforts  in  every  way.  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  their  population.    No 
slaves  could  ever  have  undergone  the  toDs  to 
which  the  Spartans  or  the  Romans  tasked 
themselves  for  the  good  or  the  glory  of  their 
country :— and  no  tyrant  could  ever  have  ex- 
torted tne  sums  in  which  the  Commons  of 
England  have  voluntarily  assessed  themselves 
for  the  exigencies  of  tne  state.    These  are 
among  the  positive  advantages  of  freedom ; 
and,  in  our  opinion,  are  its  chief  advantages. 
— ^But  we  must  not  foiget,  in  the  fifth  and  last 
place,  that  there  is  nothing  else  but  a  free 
government  by  which  men  can  be  secured 
from  those  arbitrary  invasions  of  their  PerKms 
and  Properties — those  cruel  persecutions,  op- 
pressive imprisonments,  ana  lawless  execu- 
tions, which  no  formal  code  can  prevent  an 
absolute  monarch  from  regarding  as  a  part  of 
his  prerogative;  and,  above  all,  from  those 
provit'ciar  exactions   and    oppressions,  and 
those  universal  Insults,  and  Ci>ntumelies.  and 
Indignities,  by  which  the  inferior  minions  of 
power  spread  misery  and  degradation  among 
the  whole  mass  of  every  people  which  has  no 
political  independence. 
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It  would  be  strange  indeed,  we  think,  if 
pages  detlicated  Lke  ours  to  topics  of  present 
interest,  and  the  discussions  of  the  passing 
houf;  should  be  ushered  into  the  world  at  such 
a  momeDt  as  this,  without  some  stamp  of  that 
common  joy  and  anxious  emotion  with  which 
the  wonderful  events  of  the  last  three  months 
are  still  filling  all  the  regions  of  the  earth.  In 
8uch  a  situation,  it  must  be  difRcult  for  any 
one  who  has  the  means  of  being  heard,  to  re* 
frain  from  giving  utterance  to  his  sentiments: 
But  to  us,  whom  it  has  assured,  for  the  first 
lime,  of  the  entire  sympathy  of  all  our  coun- 
trymen, the  temptation,  we  own,  is  irresisti- 
ble ;  and  the  good-natured  part  of  our  readers, 
we  are  persuaded,  will  rather  smile  at  our 
simplicity,  than  fret  at  our  presumption,  when 
we  atld,  that  we  have  sometimes  permitted 
ourselves  to  fancy  that,  if  any  copy  of  these 
our  lucubrations  should  go  down  to  another 
generation,  it  may  be  thought  curious  to  trace 
in  them  tke  first  effects  of  events  that  are  pro- 
bably destined  to  fix  the  fortune  of  succeed- 
in«?  centuries,  and  to  observe  the  impressions 
wh.'ch  were  made  on  the  minds  of  conlerapo- 
rarios,  by  those  mighty  transactions,  which 
will  nppearof  yet  greater  moment  in  the  eyes 
of  a  distant  posterity.  We  are  still  too  near 
that  great  image  of  Deliverance  and  Reform 
which  the  Genius  of  Europe  has  just  set  up 
before  us,  to  discern  with  certainty  its  just 
lineaments,  or  construe  the"true  character  of 
the"  Aspect  with  which  it  looks  onward  to  fu- 
turity !  We  see  enough,  however,  to  fill  us 
with  innumerable  feelings,  and  the  germs  of 

•  This.  I  -nm  nfraid.  will  now  he  thought  to  bo  too 
miieh  of  a  mere  **  Song  of 'rrinmph  ;*'  or,  at  least, 
to  t>e  conceived  throughout  in  a  far  more  rangaine 
spirit  than  is  consistent  either  with  a  wise  observa- 
tion of  pa^sin*;  events,  or  a  philosophical  estimate 
of  the  frailties  of  human  nature  :  And,  having  cer- 
tainly been  written  under  that  prevailing  excite- 
ment, of  which  I  chiefly  wish  to  preserve  it  as  a 
memorial,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  to  some  extent,  it 
is  so.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  recollected, 
ihat  it  was  written  immediately  after  the  first  res- 
toration of  the  Bourbons;  and  before  the  atari Ung 
drama  of  the  Hundred  Days,  and  its  grand  catastro- 
phe at  Waterloo,  had  dispelled  the  first  wholesome 
tears  of  the  Allies,  or  sown  the  seeds  of  more  bitter 
ranklings  and  resentments  in  the  body  of  the  French 
people:  and,  above  all,  that  it  was  ao  written,  be- 
fore the  many  lawless  invasions  of  national  inde- 
pendence, and  broken  promises  of  Sovereigns  to 
their  subjects,  which  have  since  revived  that  dis- 
trust,  which  both  nations  and  philosophers  were 
then,  perhaps,  too  ready  to  renounce.  And  after 
all,  I  must  say,  that  an  attentive  reader  may  find, 
even  in  this  strain  of  good  auguries,  both  such  traces 
of  misgivings,  and  such  iteration  of  anxious  warn- 
ings, a4  to  save  me  from  the  imputation  of  having 
merely  predicted  a  Millennium. 
7t 


many  high  and  anxious  speculations.  The  feel- 
ings, we  are  sure,  are  in  unison  with  all  that 
exists  around  us  ]  and  we  reckon  therefore  on 
more  than  usual  indulgence  for  the  specula- 
tions into  which  they  may  expand. 

The  first  and  predominant  feeling  which" 
rises  on  contemplating  the  scenes  that  have 
just  burst  on  our  view,  is  that  of  deep-felt 
gratitude  and  delight, — for  the  liberation  of 
so  many  oppressed  nations, — for  the  cessation 
of  bloodshed  and  fear  and  misery  over  the 
fairest  portions  of  the  civilised  world, — and 
for  the  enchanting,  though  still  dim  and  un* 
certain  prospect  of  long  peace  and  measureless 
improvement,  which  seems  at  las^t  to  be  open- 
ing on  the  suffering  kingdoms  of  Europe.  The 
very  novelty  of  such  a  state  of  thingS)  which 
could  be  known  only  by  description  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  existing  generation — the 
suddenness  of  its  arrival,  and  the  contrast 
which  it  forms  with  the  anxieties  and  alarms 
to  *which  it  has  so  immediately  succeeded,  all 
concur  most  powerfully  to  enhance  its  vast 
intrinsic  attractions.  It  has  come  upon  the 
world  like  the  balmy  air  and  flushing  verdure 
of  a  late  spring,  after  the  dreary  chills  of  a 
long  and  interminable  winter;  and  the  re* 
freshing  sweetness  with  which  it  has  visited 
the  earth,  feels  like  Elysium  to  those  who 
have  just  escaped  from  the  driving  tempests 
it  has  banished. 

We  have  reason  to  hope,  too,  that  the  riches 
of  the  harvest  will  correspond  with  the  splen- 
dour of  this  early  promise.  All  the  periods 
in  which  human  society  and  human  intellect 
have  been  known  to  make  great  and  memor- 
able  advances,  have  followed  close  upon 
periods  of  gjsneral  agitation  and^  disorder. 
Men's  minds,  it  would  appear,  must  be  deeply 
and  roughly  stirred,  before  tHey  become  pro- 
lific of  great  conceptions,  or  vigorous  resolves; 
and  a  vast  and  alarming  fermentation  mu&t 
pervade  and  agitate  the  mass  of  society,  to 
inform  it  with  mat  kindly  warmth,  by  which 
alone  the  seeds  of  genius  and  improvement 
can  be  expanded.  The  fact,  at  all  events,  is 
abtmdantly  certsfin;  and  may  be  accounted 
for,  we  conceive,  without  mystery,  and  with* 
out  metaphors. 

A  popular  revolution  in  government  or  re- 
ligion—or any  thing  else  that  gives  rise  to 
general  and  long-continued  contention,  natu- 
rally produces  a  prevailing  disdain  of  author- 
ity, and  boldness  of  thinking  in  the  leaders 
or  the  fray, — together  with  a  kindlins  of  the 
imagination  and  development  of  intellect  in  a 
great  multitude  of  persons,  who,  in  ordinal y 
times,  would  have  vegetated  stupidly  in  the 
places  where  fortune  had  fixed  thorn.  Powei 
•  2Y 
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and  distinction,  and  all  the  higher  prizes  in 
the  lottery  of  life,  are  then  brought  within  the 
reach  of  a  larger  proportion  of  the  community ; 
and  that  vivifying  spirit  of  ambition,  which  is 
the  true  source  of  all  improvement,  instead 
of  burning  at  a  few  detached  points  on  the 
summit  of  society,  now  pervades  every  por- 
tion of  its  frame.  Much  extravagance,  and,  in 
all  probability,  much  guilt  and  much  misery, 
result,  in  the  first  instance,  from  this  sudden 
extrication  of  talent  and  enterprise,  in  places 
where  they  can  as  yet  have  no  legitimate 
issue,  or  points  of  application.  But  the  con- 
tending elements  at  last  find  their  spheres, 
and  their  balance.  The  disorder  ceases  j  but 
the  activity  remains.  The  multitudes  that 
had  been  raised  into  intellectual  existence  by 
dangerous  passions  and  crazy  illusions,  do  not 
all  relapse  into  their  original  torpor,  when 
their  passions  are  allayed  and  their  illusions 
dispelled .  There  is  a  great  permanent  addi- 
tion to  the  power  and  the  enterprise  of  the 
community;  and  the  talent  and  the  activity 
which  at  first  convulsed  the  state  by  their 
unmeasured  and  misdirected  exertions,  ulti- 
mately bless  and  adorn  it,  under  a  more  en- 
lightened and  less  intemperate  gnitlance.  If 
we  may  estimate  the  amount  of  this  ultimate 
pood  by  that  of  the  disorder  which  preceded 
It,  we  cannot  be  too  sanguine  in  our  calcula- 
tions of  the  happiness  that  awaits  the  rising 
generation,  llie  fermentation,  it  will  readily 
be  admitted,  has  been  long  and  violent  enough 
to  extract  all  the  virtue  of  all  the  ingredients 
that  have  been  submitted  to  its  action ;  and 
enough  of  scum  has  boiled  over,  and  enous^h 
of  pestilent  vapour  been  exhaled,  to  afford  a 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  residuum  will 
be  both  ample  and  pure. 

If  this  delight  in  the  spectacle  and  the 
prosj>ectof  boundless  good,  oe  the  first  feeling 
that  is  excited  by  the  scene  before  us,  the 
secondj  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  is  a  stem 
and  vindictive  joy  at  the  downfal  of  the  Tyrant 
and  the  tyranny  by  whom  that  good  had  been 
so  long  intercepted.  We  feel  no  compassion 
for  that  man's  reverses  of  fortune,  whose 
heart,  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  was 
steeled  against  that,  or  any  otner  numaiiising 
emotion.  He  has  tallen,  substantially,  with- 
out the  pity,  as  he  rose  without  the  love,  of 
an3r  portion  of  mankind ;  and  the  admiration 
which  was  excited  by  his  talents  and  activity 
and  success,  having  no  solid  stay  in  the  mag- 
nanimity or  generosity  of  his  cnaracter,  has 
been  turned,  perhaps  rather  too  eagerly^  into 
scorn  and  derision,  now  that  he  is  deserted 
by  fortune,  and  appears  without  extraordinary 
resources  in  the  day  of  his  calamity.— We  do 
not  think  that  an  ambitious  despot  and  san- 
gainary  conqueror  can  be  too  much  execrated, 
or  too  little  respected  by  mankind ;  but  the 
popular  clamour,  at  this  moment,  seems  to  us 
to  be  carried  too  far,  even  against  this  very 
dangerous  individual.  It  is  now  discovered, 
it  sooms,  that  he  has  neither  genius  nor  com- 
mon sense;  and  he  is  accused  of  cowardice  for 
not  killing  himself,  by  the  very  prsons  who 
woula  infallibly  have  exclaimed  against  his 
•wioide,  aa  a  clear  proof  nf  weakness  and 


folly.    History,  we  thiok,  will  not  class  lea 
quite  so  low  as  the  English  newspapens  of  /^ 
present  day.    He  is  a  creature  to  be  dreaded 
and  condemned,   but  not,   aaeu redly,   to  be 
despised  by  men  of  ordinary  dlniensioua.   Hit 
catastrophe,  so  far  as  it  is  yet  visible,  seens 
unsuitable  indeed,  and  incongruous  with  liis 
part  he  has  hitherto  sustained  :  but  we  t&yt 
perceived  nothing  in  it  matenaliy  to  alter  the 
estimate  which  we  formed  long  ago  of  hi^ 
character.    He  still  seems  to  us  a  roao  at 
consummate  conduct,  valour,  and  decision  m 
war,  but  without  the  virtues,  or  even  ths 
generous  or  social  vices  of  a  soldier  of  fortune; 
— of  matchless  activity  indeed,  and  boundless 
ambition,  but  entirely  without  principle,  feel- 
ing, or  affection ; — suspicious,  vindicliTP,  and 
overbearing ; — selfish  and   solitary  in  all  his 
pursuits  and  gratifications: — proud  and  over- 
weening, to  the  very  borders  of  insanity ; — 
and  considering  at  last  the  laws  of  honour  and 
the  principles  of  morality,  eoually  beneath  his 
notice  with  the  interests  ana  feelings  of  other 
men. — Despising  those  who  submitted  to  hii 
pretensions,  ana  pursuing,  with  implacable 
hatred,  all  who  presumed  to  resist  tnem,  he 
seems  to  have  gone  on  in  a  growing  confi- 
dence in  his  own  fortune,  and  coutempt  for 
mankind, — till  a  serious  check  from  without 
showed  him  the  error  of  his  calculation.  avA 
betrayed  the  fatal  insecurity  of  a  career  w  h.ch 
reckoned  only  on  prosperity. 

Over  the  downfal  of  such  a  man,  it  is  fitting 
that  the  world  should  rejoice^  and  his  down- 
fal, and  the  circumstances  with  which  it  has 
been  attended,  seem  to  us  to  hold  out  three 
several  grounds  of  rejoicing. 

In  the  first  place,  we  thmk  it  has  establish- 
ed for  ever  the  impracticability  of  any  scheme 
of  universal  dominion ;  and  proved,  that  Eu- 
rope possesses  sufficient  means  to  maintain 
and  assert  the  ii\dependence  of  her  several 
states,  in  despite  of^  any  power  that  can  be 
brought  against  them.  It  might  formerly  have 
been  doubled, — and  many  minds  of  no  abject 
cast  were  depressed  with  more  than  doubts 
on  the  subject, — whether  the  undivided  sway 
which  Home  exercised  of  old,  by  means  of 
superior  skill  and  discipline,  might  not  be  re- 
vived in  modem  times  by  arrangement,  ao- 
tivity,  arid  intimidation. — and  whether,  in 
spite  of  the  boasted  intelligence  of  Europe  at 
the  present  day,  the  ready  communication 
between  all  its  parts,  and  the  supposed  weight 
of  its  publ  c  opinion,  the  sovereign  of  one  or 
two  great  kingdoms  might  not  subdue  all  the 
rest,  by  rapidity  of  movement  and  decision 
of  conduct,  and  retain  them  in  subjection  by 
a  strict  system  of  disarming  and  espionage — 
by  a  constant  interchange  of  armies  and  sta- 
tions— and,  in  short,  by  a  dexterous  and  alert 
use  of  those  very  means,  of  extensive  intelli- 
gence and  communication,  which  their  civil- 
isation seemed  at  first  to  hold  out  as  their 
surest  protection.    The  experiment,  however, 
has  now  been  tried ;  ana  the  result  is,  that 
the  nations  of  Europe  can  never  be  brought 
under  the  rule  of  one  concjuering  sovereipi. 
No  individual,  it  may  be  fajriy  presumed,  will 
ever  try  that  fatal  experiment  again,  v/ith  m 
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inany  extraordinary  aclvantages,  and  chances 
«>t  success*  as  he  in  whuse  bands  it  has  no\i- 
fiiially  misiBarned.  The  different  states,  it  is 
to  be  honed,  will  never  again  be  found  so 
Btiamefully  unprovided  for  defence — ^so  long 
insensible  to  tneir  danger  —  and,  let  us  not 
acruDle  at  last  to  speak  the  truth,  so  little 
worthy  of  being  saved — as  most  of  them  were 
at  the  beginning  of  that  awful  period ;  while 
there  is  still  less  chance  of  any  military  sove- 
reign again  finding  himself  invested  with  the 
absolute  disposal  of  so  vast  a  population,  at 
once  habituated  to  war  and  victory  by  the 
energies  of  a  popular  revolution,  and  disposed 
to  submit  to  any  hardships  and  privations  for 
a  ruler  who  would  protect  them  from  a  re- 
currence of  revolutionary  horrors.  That  ruler, 
however,  and  that  population,  reinforced  by 
immense  drafts  from  the  countries  he  had 
already  overrun,  has  now  been  fairly  beaten 
down  by  the  other  nations  of  Europe  —  at 
length  cordially  united  by  a  sense  of  their 
common  danger.  Henceforward,  therefore, 
they  show  their  strength,  and  the  means  ana 
occasions  of  bringing  it  into  action  ^  and  the 
very  notoriety  of  that  strength,  and  of  the 
scenes  on  which  it  has  been  proved,  will  in 
all  probability  prevent  the  recurrence  of  any 
necessitj'  for  proving  it  again. 

The  second  ground  of  rejoicing  in  the  down- 
fal  of  Bonaparte  is  on  account  of  the  impres- 
sive lespon  it  has  read  to  Amb  tion,  and  the 
striking  illustration  it  has  afforded,  of  the  in- 
evitable tendency  of  that  passion  to  bring  to 
ruin  the  power  and  the  greatness  which  it 
seeks  so  madly  to  increase.   No  human  being, 
perhaps,  ever  stood  on  so  proud  a  pinnacle  6t 
worldly  grandeur,  as  this  insatiable  conqueror, 
at  th'=5  beginning  of  his  Russian  campaign. — 
He  had  done  more — he  had  acquired  more-^ 
and  he  possessed  more,  as  to  actual  power, 
influence,  and  authority,  than  any  individual 
that  ever  figured  on  the  scene  of  European 
story.    He  had  visited,  with  a  victorious  army* 
almost  every  capital  of  the  Continent;  ana 
dictated  the  terms  of  peace  to  their  astonished 
princes.     He  had  consolidated  under  his  im- 
mediate dominion,  a  territory  and  population 
apparently  sufficient  to  meet  the  combination 
of  all  that  it  did  not  include ;  and  interwoven 
himself  with  the  government  of  almost  all 
that  was  left.   He  had  cast  down  and  erected 
thrones  at  his  pleasure ;  and  surrounded  him- 
self with  tributary  kings,  and  principalities 
of  his  own  creation.    He  had  connected  him- 
self by  marriage  with  the  proudest  of  the 
ancient  sovereigns ;  and  was  at  the  head  of 
the  larsrest  and  the  finest  army  that  was  ever 
assembled  to  desolate  or  dispose  of  the  world. 
Had  he  known  where  to  stop  in  his  aggres- 
sions upon  the  peace  and  independence  of 
mankind,  it  seems  as  if  this  terrific  sove- 
reisrntv  might  have   been   permanently  es- 
tablished in  his  person.    But  the  demon  by 
whom  he  wa.s  possessed  urged  him  on  to  his 
fate.   He  could  not  bear  that  any  power  should 
exist  which  did  not  confess  its  dependence  on 
him.     Without  a  pretext  for  quarrel,  he  at- 
tacked Russia — insulted  Austria— trod  con- 
temptaoasly  on  the  fallen  fortunes  of  Prussia 


f — and  by  new  aggressions,  and  the  menace 
of  more  mtoierable  evils,  drove  them  mto  that 
league  which  rolled  back  the  tide  of  ruin  on 
himself^  and  ultimately  hurled  him  into  the 
insignificance  from  which  he  origina]  ly  sprang. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  chiefly,  that  we  join  in 
the  feeling  which  we  think  universal  in  this 
country,  oi  joy  and  satisfaction  at  the  utter 
destruction  of  this  victim  of  Ambition, — ^and 
at  the  failure  of  those  negotiations,  which 
would  have  left  hira^  though  humbled,  in 
possession  o(  a  sovereign  state,  and  of  great 
actual  power  and  authority.  We  say  nothing 
at  present  of  the  policy  or  the  necessity,  that 
may  have  dictated  those  propositions  ]  but  the 
actual  result  is  far  more  satisfactory,  than  any 
condition  of  their  acceptance.  Without  this^ 
the  lesson  to  Ambition  would  have  been  im-* 
perfect,  and  the  retribution  of  Eternal  Justice 
apparently  incomplete.  It  was  fitting,  that 
the  world  should  see  it  again  demonstrated, 
by  this  great  example,  tlmt  the  appetite  of 
conquest  is  in  its  own  nature  insatiable  :— 
and  that  a  being,  once  abandoned  to  tnat 
bloody  career,  is  fated  to  pursue  it  to  the  end ; 
and  must  persist  in  the  worl^  of  desolatioa 
and  murder,  till  the  accumulated  wrongs  and 
resentments  of  the  harassed  world  sweep  hiro. 
from  its  face.  The  knowledge  of  this  may 
deter  some  dangerous  spirits  from  entering  on 
a  course,  which  will  infallibly  bear  them  on 
to  destraction ; — and  at  all  events  should  in- 
duce the  sufferers  to  cut  short  the  measure 
of  its  errors  and  miseries,  by  accomplishing 
their  doom  at  the  beginning.  Sanguinary 
conquerors,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  should 
be  devoted  by  a  perpetual  proscnption,  in 
mercy  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Our  last  cause  of  rejoicing  over  this  grand 
catastrophe,  arises  from  the  discredit,  and 
even  the  derision,  which  it  has  so  opportunely 
thrown  upon  the  character  of  conquerors  in 
general.  The  thinking  part  of  mankind  did 
not  perhaps  need  to  be  disabused  upon  this 
subject  ] — but  no  illusion  was  ever  so  strong, 
or  so  pernicious  with  the  multitude,  as  that 
which  invested  heroes  of  this  description  with 
a  sort  of  supernatural  grandeur  and  dignity, 
and  bent  the  spirits  of  men  before  them,  as 
beings  intrinsically  entitled  to  the  homage  and 
submission  of  inferior  natures.  It  is  above 
all  things  fortunate,  dierefore,  when  this  spell 
can  be  broken,  by  merely  reversine  the  opera- 
tion by  which  it  had  been  imposed ;  when  the 
idols  that  success  had  tricked  out  in  the  mock 
attributes  of  divinity,  are  stripped  of  their 
disguise  by  the  rough  hand  of  misfortune,  ard 
exhibited  before  the  indignant  and  wondering 
eyes  of  their  admirers,  in  the  naked  littleness 
of  humbled  and  helpless  men,— dependinif, 
for  life  and  subsistence,  on  the  pity  of  their 
human  conquerors, — and  spared  with  safety, 
in  consequence  of  their  insignificance. — Such 
an  exhibition,  we  would  fain  hope,  will  rescue 
men  for  ever  from  that  most  humiliating  devo- 
tion, which  has  hitherto  so  often  tempted  the 
ambition,  and  facilitated  the  progress  of  con- 
querors.— ^Tt  is  not  in  our  days,  at  least,  that 
I  it  will  be  forgotten,  that  Bonaparte  turned  out 
'  a  mere  mortal  in  the  end  :— ondne  ^h,*r  in  cur 
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days,  nor  m  those  of  our  children,  is  it  at  all 
likely^  that  any  other  adrenlurer  will  arise  to 
efface  the  impressions  connected  with  that 
recollection,  by  more  splendid  achievements, 
than  distinguished  the  greater  part  of  his 
career.  Tne  kind  of  shame,  too,  that  is  felt 
by  those  who  have  been  the  victims  or  the 
instruments  of  a  being  so  weak  and  fallible, 
will  make  it  difficult  for  any  successor  to  his 
ambition,  so  to  overawe  tne  minds  of  the 
world  again  ;  and  will  consequently  diminish 
the  dread,  while  it  ex&^perates  the  hatred, 
with  which  presumptuous  oppression  ought 
always  to  be  regarded. 

If  the  downfal  of  Bonaparte  teach  this 
lesson,  and  fix  this  feeling  m  the  minds  of 
men,  we  shonld  almost  be  tempted  to  say  that 
the  miseries  he  has  inflicted  are  atoned  for,* 
and  that  his  life,  on  the  whole,  will  have  been 
useful  to  mankind.  Undoubtedly  there  is  no 
other  single  source  of  wretchedness  so  prolific 
as  that  strange  fascination  by  which  atrocious 
guilt  is  converted  into  an  obiect  of  admiration, 
and  the  honours  due  to  the  nenefactors  of  the 
human  race  lavished  most  profusely  on  their 
destroyers.  A  sovereign  who  pu rsues  schemes 
of  bonquest  for  the  gratification  of  his  persona] 
aiobition,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  being 
who  infiicte  violent  death  upon  thousands, 
and  miseries  still  more  agonising  on  millions, 
of  innocent  individuals,  to  relieve  his  own 
•nnut,  and  divert  the  languors  of  a  base  and 
worthless  existence : — and,  if  it  be  true  that 
the  chief  excitement  to  such  exploits  is  found 
in  the  false  Glory  with  which  the  madness 
of  mankind  has  surrounded  their  successful 
performance,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  calculate 
now  much  we  are  indebted  to  him  whose  his- 
tory has  contributed  to  dispel  it. 

Next  to  our  delight  at  the  overthrow  of 
Bonaparte,  is  our  exultation  at  the  glory  of 
England. — ^It  is  a  proud  and  honourable  dis- 
tinction to  be  able  to  say,  in  the  end  of  such 
a  contest,  that  we  belong  to  the  only  nation 
that  has  never  been  conauered  ] — to  the  nation 
that  set  the  first  example  of  successful  resist- 
ance to  the  power  that  was  desolating  the 
world,— and  who  always  stood  erect,  though 
she  sometimes  stood  alone,  before  it.  From 
England  alone,  that  power,  to  which  all  the 
rest  had  successively  bowed,  has  won  no  tro- 
phies, and  extorted  no  submission;  on  the 
contrary,  she  has  been  constantly  baffled  and 
disgraced  whenever  she  has  grappled  directly 
with  the  might  and  energy  of  England.  Dur- 
ing the  proudest  part  of  her  continental  career, 
England  drove  her  ships  from  the  ocean,  and 
annihilated  her  colonies  and  her  commerce. 
The  first  French  army  that  capitulated,  capit- 
ulated to  the  English  forces  in  Egypt;  and 
Lord  Wellington  is  the  only  commander 
against  whom  six  Marshals  of  France  have 
SQcoessively  tried  in  vain  to  procure  any  ad- 
vantage. 

The  efibrts  of  England  have  not  always 
been  well  directed^ — nor  her  endeavours  to 
rouse  the  other  nations  of  Europe  very  wisely 
timed :— But  she  has  set  a  magnificent  ex- 
ample of  unconquerable  fortitude  and  unalter- 
aole  constancy ;  and  she  may  claim  the  proud 


distinction  of  having  kept  alive  the  sacr^f 
flame  of  liberty  and  the  spirit  of  iiaiional  ir 
dependence,  when  the  chill  of  gt?neraJ  apfn» 
heusion,  and  the  rushing  whirlwind  ot  o.i- 
quest,  had  apparently  extingurffhcd  thf  m  :c' 
ever,  in  the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  >*» 
course  of  prosperity,  indeed,  and  no  hanr^^ 
of  ultimate  success,  can  ever  extinguish  tie 
regret  of  all  the  true  friends  of  our  natioi-ai 
glory  and  happiness,  for  the  many  preposier- 
ous,  and  the  occasionally  disreputaole  e.vp*^ 
ditions,  in  which  English  blood  was  n.o:e 
than  unprofitably  wasted,  and  EngL'sh  ciuL*- 
acter  more  than  imprudently  involved;  tor 
can  the  delichtful  assurance  of  our  actual 
deliverance  from  danger  efface  the  rerat-nj- 
brance  of  the  tremendous  hazard  lo  w  hich  we 
were  so  long  exposed  by  the  obstinaie  mia- 
govemment  of  Ireland .  These,  ho  we  ver,  v.  tit 
the  sins  of  the  Government. — and  do  no!  at 
all  detract  from  the  excellent  spirit  of  tie 
People,  to  which,  in  its  main  bearings^  it  vaa 
necessary  for  the  government  to  confo'ia. 
That  spirit  was  always,  and  we  believe  uni- 
versally, a  spirit  of  strong  attachment  to  the 
country,  and  of  stem  resolution  lo  do  aU 
things,  and  to  sufTer  all  things  in  its  cause;— 
mingled  with  more  or  less  confidence,  or  more 
or  less  anxiety,  according  to  the  temper  or  the 
information  of  individuals. — but  souiid,  steady 
and  erect  we  believe  upon  the  whole, — anJ 
equally  determined  to  risk  all  for  indepenJ- 
ence,  whether  it  was  believed  lo  be  in  great 
or  in  little  danger. 

Of  our  own  sentiments  and  professions;  and 
of  the  consistency  of  our  avowed  principles, 
from  the  first  lo  the  last  of  this  momentous 
period,  it  woidd  be  impertinent  to  speak  at 
targe,  in  discussing  so  great  a  theme  as  the 
honour  of  our  common  country.  None  of  our 
readers,  and  none  of  our  censors,  can  be  more 
persuaded  than  we  are  of  the  extreme  insig- 
nificance of  such  a  discus{»ion — and  not  many 
of  them  can  feel  more  completely  indifferent 
about  the  aspersions  with  which  we  have 
been  distinguished,  or  more  fully  convinced 
of  the  ultimate  justice  of  public  opinion.  Wo 
shall  make  no  answer  therefore  lo  the  sneers 
and  calumnies  of  which  it  has  been  thought 
worth  while  to  make  us  the  subject,  except 
just  to  say,  that  if  any  man  can  read  what  we 
nave  written  on  public  affairs,  and  entertain 
any  serious  doubt  of  our  zeal  for  the  safety, 
the  honour,  and  the  freedom  of  England,  ne 
must  attach  a  different  meaning  to  all  these 
phrases  from  that  which  we  have  most  sin- 
cerely believed  to  belong  to  them  :  and  tliat, 
though  we  do  not  pretend  to  have  either  fore- 
seen or  foretold  the  happy  events  that  have  so 
lately  astonished  the  vorJd,  we  cannot  fail  to 
see  m  ihem  the  most  gratifying  confirmation 
of  the  very  doctrines  we  have  been  the  longes* 
and  the  most  loudly  abused  for  asserting. 

The  last  sentiment  in  which  we  think  all 
candid  observers  of  the  late  great  events  must 
cordially  agree,  is  that  of  admiration  and  pure 
and  unmingled  approbation  of  the  magnani- 
mity, the  prudence,  the.  dignity  and  forbear- 
ance of  the  Allies.  There  has  been  some- 
thing in  the  manner  of  those  extraordinary 
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^nuBactions  as  TEtlnable  as  the  substance  of 
what  has  bean  achieved, — and.  if  possible, 
f^tiU  more  meritorious.   History  records  no  in- 
fitaiice  of  anion  so  faithful  and  complete — of 
councils  so  firm— of  gallantry  so  generous— 
of  moderation  so  dignified  and  wise.   In  read- 
ing the  addresses  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  to 
the  people  of  Europe  and  of  France;  and, 
above  all,  in  tracing  every  step  of  their  de- 
meanour after  they  got  possession  of  the  me- 
tropolis, we  seem  to  be  transported  from  the 
vulgar  and  disgudting  realities  of  actual  story, 
to  the  beautiful  imaginations  and  exalted  fic- 
tions of  poetry  and  romance.    The  proclama- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  the  military 
men  who  might  be  in  Paris  on  his  arrival — ^his 
address  to  the  Senate — the  terms  in  which  he 
has  always  spoken  of  his  fallen  adversary, 
are  all  conceived  in  the  very  highest  Mrain  of 
nobleness  and  wisdom.    They  have  all  the 
spirit,  the  courtesy,  the  generosity,  of  the  age 
of  chivalry;  and  all  the  liberality  and  mild- 
ness of  that  of  philosophy.    The  disciple  of 
Fenelon  could  not  have  conducted  himself 
vrith  more  perfect  amiableness and  grandeur; 
and  the  fabulous  hero  of  the  loftiest  and  most 
philanthropic  of  moral istS)  has  been  equalled, 
if  not  outdone,  by  a  Russian  monarch,  in  the 
first  flush  and  tumult  of  victory.    The  sub- 
limity of  the  scene  indeed,  and  the  merit  of 
the  actors,  will  not  be  fairly  appreciated,  if 
we  do  not  recollect  that  they  were  arbitrary 
sovereigns,  who  had  been  trained  rather  to 
consult  their  own  feelings  than  the  rights  of 
mankind — who  had  been  disturbed  on  their 
hereditary  thrones  by  the  wanton  aggressions 
of  the  man  who  now  lay  at  their  mercy — and 
had  seen  their  territories  wasted,  their  people 
butchered,  and  their  capitals  pillaged,  by  him 
thf  y  had  at  last  chased  to  his  den,  and  upon 
whose  capital,  and  whose  people,  they  might 
now  repay  the  insults  that  had  been  offered 
to  theirs.  They  judgjed  more  magnanimously, 
however;  and  tney  judged  more  wisely — for 
their  own  fflor^',  for  the  objects  they  had  in 
view,  and  ror  t/ie  general  interests  of  humani- 
ty.   By  their  generous  forbearance,  and  sin- 
gular moderation,  they  not  only  put  their  ad- 
versary in  the  wrong  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe, 
but  they  made  him  appear  little  and  ferocious 
in  comparison ;  and,  while  overbearing  all 
opposition  by  superior  force,  and  heroic  reso- 
lution, they  paid  due  honour  to  the  valour  by 
whtc^  they  nad  been  resisted,  and  gave  no 
avoidable  offence  to  that  national  pride  which 
might  have  presented  the  greatest  of  all  ob- 
stacles to  their  success.    From  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  their  hostile  operations,  they 
avoided  naming  the  name  of  the  ancient 
family;  and  not  in  words  merely,  but  in  the 
whole  strain  and  tenor  of  their  conduct,  re- 
spected the  inherent  right  of  the  nation  to 
enoose  its  own  government^  and  stipulated  for 
nothing  but  wmit  was  indispensable  for  the 
safety  of  its  neighbours.   Born,  as  they  were, 
to  unlimited  thrones,  and  accustomed  in  their 
own  persons  to  the  exercise  of  power  that  ad- 
mitted but  little  control,  they  did  not  scrapie 
to  declare  puMicly,  that  France,  at  least,  was 
entitled  to  a  laiyer  measure  of  freedom ;  and 


that  the  intelligence  of  its  population  entitled 
it  to  a  share  in  its  own  government.  They 
exerted  themselves  sincerely  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  different  parties  that  might  be  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  the  state ;  and  treated  each 
with  a  respect  that  taught  its  opponents  that 
they  might  coalesce  without  being  dishonour- 
ed. In  this  way  the  seeds  of  civil  discord, 
which  such  a  crisis  could  scarcely  have  failea 
to  quicken,  have,  we  trust,  been  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed ;  and  if  France  escapes  the 
visitation  of  internal  dissension,  it  will  be 
chiefly  owing  to  the  considerate  and  magnani- 
mous prudence  of  those  very  persons  to  whom 
Europe  has  been  indebted  for  ner  deliverance. 
In  this  high  and  unqualified  praise,  it  is  a 
singular  satisfaction  to  us  to  be  able  to  say. 
that  our  own  Govemment  seems  fully  entitled 
to  participate.  In  the  whole  of  those  most  im- 
portant proceedings,  the  Ministry  of  England 
appears  to  have  conducted  itself  with  wisdom, 
moderation,  and  propriety.  In  spite  of  the 
vehement  clamours  of  myiv  in  their  own 
party,  and  the  repugnance  wnich  was  said  to 
exist  in  higher  quarters  to  any  negotiation  with 
Bonaparte,  they  are  understood  to  have  ad- 
herecf  with  laudable  firmness  to  the  clear  po- 
licy of  not  disjoining  their  country  from  that 
great  confederacy,  through  which  alone,  either 
peace  or  victory,  was  rationally  to  be  expect- 
ed : — and,  going  heartily  along  with  their 
allies,  both  in  their  unrivalled  efforts  and  in 
their  heroic  forbearance^  they  too  refrained 
from  recognising  the  ancient  family,  till  they 
were  invited  to  return  by  the  spontaneous 
voice  of  their  own  nation ;  and  thus  gave  them 
the  glory  of  being  recalled  by  the  appearance 
at  last  of  affection,  instead  of  being  replaced 
by  force ;  while  the  nation,  which  force  would 
either  have  divided,  or  disgusted  entire,  did 
all  that  was  wanted,  as  the  free  act  of  their 
own  patriotism  and  wisdom.  Considering  the 
temper  that  had  long  been  fostered,  and  the 
tone  that  had  been  maintained  amon^  their 
warmest  supporters  at  home,  we  think  this 
conduct  of  the  ministry  entitled  to  the  highest 
credit :  and  we  give  it  our  praise  now,  with 
the  same  freedom  and  sincerity  with  which 
we  pledge  ourselves  to  bestow  our  censure, 
whenever  they  do  anything  that  seems  to  call 
for  that  less  grateful  exercise  of  our  duty. 

Having  now  indulged  ourselves,  by  express- 
ing a  few  of  the  sentiments  that  are  irresistibly 
suggested  by  the  events  that  lie  before  us, 
we  turn  to  our  more  laborious  and  appropriate 
vocation  of  speculating  on  the  nature  and  con- 
sequences of  those  events.  Is  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  the  l)est  possil^  issue  of  the 
long  struggle  that  has  preceded  ?  Will  it  lead' 
to  the  establishment  of  a  free  govemment  in 
France  1  Will  it  be  favourable  to  the  general 
interests  of  liberty  in  England  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  1  These  are  great  and  momentous 
questionsj-^whichweare  far  from  presuming 
to  think  we  can  answer  explicitly,  without  the 
assistance  of  that  great  expositor — time.  Yet 
we  should  think  the  man  unworthy  of  the 
great  felicity  of  having  lived  to  the  present 
day,  who  could  help  a^ing  them  of  mn-Belf ; 
8t8 
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Mtn  vft  seem  to  stand  in  the  particular  pre- 
{licamen*  of  being  obliged  to  try  at  least  for 
fjx  answer. 

The  firHtj  we  think,  is  the  easiest ;  and  we 
scarcely  scruple  to  answer  it  at  once  in  the 
affirmative.  We  know,  indeed,  that  there  are 
znany  who  think,  that  a  permanent  change  of 
dynasty  might  have  afforded  a  better  guarantee 
against  the  return  of  those  ancient  abuses 
which  first  gave  rise  to  the  revolution,  and  may 
again  produce  all  itsdisasters ;  and  that  France, 
reduced  within  moderate  limits,  would,  under 
such  a  dynasty,  both  have  served  better  as  a 
permanent  warning  to  other  states  of  the  dan- 
ger of  such  abuses,  and  been  less  likely  to 
unite  itself  with  any  of  the  old  corrupt  govern- 
ments, in  schemes  against  the  internal  liberty 
or  national  independence  of  the  great  European 
communities.  And  we  are  far  from  under- 
rating the  value  of  these  suggestions.  But 
there  are  considerations  of  more  urgent  and 
immediate  importance,  that  seem  to  leave  no 
room  for  hesitation  in  the  present  position  of 
affairs.  * 

In  the  first  place,  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  seems  the  natural  and  only  certain 
e/td  of  that  series  of  revolutionary  movements, 
and  that  long  and  disastrous  experiment  which 
has  so  awtully  overshadowea  the  freedom 
and  happiness  of  the  world.  It  naturally 
figures  as  the  final  completion  of  a  cycle  of 
convulsions  and  miseries ;  and  presents  itself 
to  the  imagination  as  the  point  at  which  the 
tempest-shaken  vessel  of  the  state  again 
reacaes  the  haven  of  tranquillity  from  the 
stormy  ocean  of  revolution.  Nor  is  it  merely 
to  the  imagination,  or  through  the  mediation 
3f  such  figures,  that  this  truth  presents  itself. 
To  the  coldest  reason  it  is  manifest,  that  by 
the  restoration  of  the  old  line,  the  whole  tre- 
mendous evils  of  a  dismited  title  to  the  crown 
a.re  at  once  obviated :  For  when  the  dynasty 
of  Napoleon  has  once  lost  possession,  it  has 
lost  all  upon  which  its  pretensions  could  ever 
liave  been  founded,  and  may  fairl3r  be  con- 
sidered as  annihilated  and  extinguished  for 
wer.  The  novelty  of  a  government  is  in  all 
cases  a  prodigious  inconvenience — ^but  if  it  be 
'substantially  unpopular,  and  the  remnants  of 
.  iiri  old  government  at  hand,  its  insecurity  be- 
v^omes  not  only  obvious  but  alarmifig :  Since 
:;othing  but  the  combination  of  great  severity 
and  great  success  can  give  it  even  the  appear- 
ance of  stability.  Now,  the  government  of 
Napoleon  was  not  only  new  and  oppressive, 
and  consequently  insecure,  but  it  was  abso- 
lutelv  dissolved  and  at  an  end,  before  the  pe- 
riod had  arrived  at  which  alone  the  restoration 
uf  the  Bourbons  could  be  made  a  subject  of 
deliberation. 

The  chains  of  the  Continent,  in  fact,  were 
broken  at  Leipsic  \  and  the  Despotic  sceptre 
of  the  great  nation  cast  down  to  the  earth,  as 
soon  as  the  allies  set  foot  as  conquerors  on  its 
ancient  territory.  If  the  Bourbons  were  not 
then  to  be  restored,  there  were  only  three 
other  ways  of  settling  the  government.— To 
leave  Bonaparte  at  the  head  of  a  limited  andl 
re^iuced  monarchy— to  vest  the  sovereigntyfl 
n  hit  in&nt  «>n-^or  to  call  or  permit  some  j 


new  adventurer  to  pre«de  oter  ao  i 
constitution,  republican   or  mofmrabiial,  m 
mi^ht  be  most  agreeable  to  his  eupporten. 

The  first  would  have  been  fiaoght  wiii 
measureless  evils  to  FraacTe,  and  dangets  ta 
all  her  neighbours  j— but,  forlouately,  thoo^ 
it  was  tried«  it  was  in  its  ovm  nalure  impisc- 
ticable :  ana  Napoleon  knew  this  well  enou^ 
when  he  rejected  the  propositioDS  made  to  Lb 
at  Chatillon.  He  knew  well  eooogh  what 
stuff  his  Parisians  and  his  Senators  were  made 
of;  and-ivhat  were  the  only  terms  apon  whidi 
the  nation  would  submit  to  his  dominion.  Be 
knew  that  he  had  no  real  hold  of  the  Affe^ 
tioDS  of  the  people ;  and  ruled  but  in  iheir 
fears  and  their  Vanity — that  he  hekl  his  ihioue^ 
in  short,  only  because  he  had  identified  his 
own  greatness  with  the  Glory  of  Fraooe.  ud 
surrounded  himself  with  a  vast  army,  diavn 
from  all  the  nations  of  £urope,  and  so  posted 
and  divided  as  to  be  secured  a$[ainst  aoj 
general  spirit  of  revolt.  The  moment  \hk 
army  was  ruined  therefore,  and  he  c^ame  back 
a  beaten  and  humbled  sovereigiiy  he  felt  that 
his  sovereignty  was  at  an  end.  To  rule  at 
all,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  role  wiih 
glory,  and  with  full  possession  of  the  mpaiis 
of  intimidation.  As  soon  as  these  leh  him, 
his  throne  must  have  tottered  to  its  lall. 
Royalist  factions  and  Republican  factioos 
would  have  arisen  in  every  part  of  the  na- 
tion-—dii^con  tent  and  insurrection  would  have 
multiplied  in  the  capital,  and  in  the  fiKh 
vinces — and  if  not  cut  off  by  the  arm  of 
some  new  competitor,  he  must  soon  have 
been  overwhelmed  in  the  tempest  of  ciril 
commotion. 

The  second  plan  would  have  been  less  dan- 
gerous to  other  states,  but  still  more  impracti- 
cable with  a  view  to  France  itself.  The 
nerveless  arm  of  an  infant  could  never  have 
wielded  the  iron  sceptre  of  Napoleon, — and 
his  weakness,  and  the  utter  want  of  native 
power  or  influence  in  the  members  of  his 
family,  would  have  invited  all  sorts  of  nreten- 
sions,  and  called  forth  to  open  day  all  the  wild 
and  terrific  factions  which  the  terror  of  his 
father's  power  had  chased  for  a  season  to  their 
dens  of  aarkness.  Jealousy  of  the  influence 
of  Austria,  too,  would  have  facilitated  the  de- 
position of  the  baby  despot ; — and  even  if  his 
state  could  have  been  upheld,  it  is  plain  that 
it  could  have  been  only  by  the  faithful  energy 
of  his  predecessor's  ministers  of  oppression, — 
and  tluit  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon  could  only 
have  maintained  itself  by*  the  arts  and  the 
crimes  of  its  founder. 

The  third  expedient  must  plainly  have  been 
the  most  inexpedient  and  unmeiciiul  of  all ; 
since,  after  the  experience  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  we  may  venture  to  say  with  confidenoe, 
that  it  could  only  have  led,  through  a  repeti- 
tion of  those  monstrous  disorders  over  mnich 
reason  has  blushed  and  humanity  sickened  to 
long,  to  the  dead  repose  of  another  roihtary 
^spotism. 

The  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  therefore, 
wo  conceive,  was  an  act,  not  merely  of  wis- 
dom, but  of  necessity, — or.  of  that  strong  and 
obvious  expediency,  with  a  view  either  t« 
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neace  or  Kcority,  whit  h  in  politics  amounts 
to  neoewitv.  It  is  a  separate*  however,  or  at 
least  ail  ulterior  question,  waether  this  res- 
toration is  likely  to  give  a  Free  Government 
to  France,  or  to  oring  it  back  to  the  condition 
of  its  old  arbitrary  monarchy  %  a  question  cer- 
tainly of  ^eat  interest  and  curiosity, — and 
upon  which  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the 
]x>liticians  of  this  country  are  by  any  means 
agreed. 

There  are  many,  we  think,  who  cannot  be 
brought  to  understand  that  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  line  can  mean  any  thin^  else  but 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  constitution  of 
the  monarchy, — who  take  it  for  granted,  that 
they  must  return  to  the  substantial  exercise 
of  all  their  former  functions,  and  conceive, 
that  all  restraints  u^wn  the  sovereign  authori- 
ty, and  all  stipulations  in  favour  of  public 
liberty,  must  be  looked  upon  with  contempt 
and  aversion,  and  be  speedily  swept  away,  as 
vestiges  of  that  tremendous  revolution,  the 
whole  brood  and  progeny  of  which  must  be 
held  in  abhorrence  at  the  Court  of  the  new 
Monarch: — ^And  truly,  when  we  remember 
what  Mr.  Fox  has  Raid,  with  so  much  solem- 
nity, upon  this  subject,  and  call  to  mind  the 
occasion,  with  reference  to  which  he  has  de- 
clared, that  ^^a  Restoration  is,  for  the  most  part, 
the  most  pernicious  of  all  Revolutions," — it  is 
not  easy  to  divest  ourselves  of  apprehensions, 
that  such  may  in  some  degree  be  the  conso- 
<)aence  of  the  events  over  which  we  are  re- 
joicing. Yet  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
case,  we  will  confess,  do  not  seem  to  us  to 
warrant  such  apprehensions  in  their  full  ex- 
tent 3  and  our  au^ry,  upon  the  whole,  is  fa- 
vourable upon  this  branch  of  the  question  also. 

They  who  think  differently,  and  who  hope, 
or  fear,  that  things  are  to  go  back  exactly  to 
the  slate  in  which  they  were  in  1788;  and 
that  all  the  Bufferings,  and  all  the  sacrifices; 
of  the  intermediate  period,  are  to  be  in  vain, 
look  only,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  the  naked 
fact,  that  the  old  line  of  kings  is  restored,  and 
th3  ancient  nobility  re-established  in  their 
honours.  They  consider  the  case,  as  it  would 
have  been,  if  this  restoration  had  been  effect- 
ed by  the  triumphant  return  of  the  emigrants 
from  Coblentz  in  1792 — by  the  success  of  the 
Royalist  arms  in  La  Vendee— or  by  the  gene- 
ral prevalence  of  a  Royalist  party,  spontane- 
ously res:enerated  over  the  xingclom: — For- 
getting that  the  ancient  family  1ms  only  been 
recalled  in  a  crisis  brought  on  by  foreign  suc- 
cesses: when  the  actual  government  was 
virtually  dissolved,  and  no  alternative  left  to 
the  nation,  but  those  which  we  have  just  enu- 
merated j —  foi^tting  that  it  is  not  restored 
nnconditionally,  and  as  a  matter  of  right,  but 
rather  called  anew  to  The  throne,  upon  terms 
and  stipulations,  propounded  in  the  name  of  a 
nation,  free  to  receive  or  to  reject  it ; — forget- 
ting thai  an  interval  of  twenty-five  long  years 
has  separated  the  subjects  from  the  Sovereign ; 
and  broken  all  those  ties  of  habitual  loyalty, 
by  wh'ch  a  people  is  most  effectually  bound 
to  an  hereditary  monarch ;  and  that  those 
years,  filled  with  ideas  of  democratic  license, 
or  despotic  oppression,  cannot  have  tended  to 


foster  associations  favourable  to  royaJty,  or  tt 
propagate  kindly  conceptions  of  the  connec- 
tion of  subject  and  king ; — forgetting,  above 
all,  that  along  with  her  ancient  monarchy,  a 
new  legislative  body  is  associated  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  France, — that  a  constitution  hu 
been  actually  adopted,  by  which  the  powera 
of  those  monarchs  maybe  effectually  control- 
led J  and  that  the  iJiustnous  person  who  has 
ascended  the  throne,  has  alreadybound  him- 
self to  govern  according  to  that  constitution, 
and  to  assume  no  power  with  which  it  does 
not  expressly  invest  him. 

If  Louis  XVUL,  then,  trained  in  the  school 
of  misfortune,  and  seeing  and  feeling  sdl  the 
permanent  changes  which  these  twenty-five 
eventful  years  have  wrought  in  the  condition 
of  his  people ; — ^if  this  monarch,  mild  and  un- 
ambitious as  he  is  understood  to  be  in  his 
character,  is  but  faithful  to  his  oath,  grateful 
to  his  deliverers,  and  observant  of  the  coun- 
sels of  his  most  prudent  and  magnanimous 
Allies,  he  will  fee!,  that  he  is  not  the  lawful 
inheritor  of  the  powers  that  belonged  to  his 
predecessor ;  that  his  crown  is  not  the  crown 
of  Louis  XYl. ;  and  that  to  assert  his  privi- 
leges, would  be  to  provoke  his  fate.  By  this 
time,  he  probably  knows  enough  of  the  nature 
of  his  countrymen,  perhaps  we  should  say  of 
mankind  in  general,  not  to  rely  too  much  on 
those  warm  expressions  of  love  and  loyalt)'. 
with  which  his  accession  has  been  hailed,  ana 
which  would  probably  have  been  lavished 
with  equal  prolusion  on  his  antagonist,  if  vic- 
tory had  again  attended  his  arms,  in  tnis  last 
and  decisive  contest.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  he  may  be  more  acceptable  to  the  body 
of  the  nation,  than  the  despot  he  has  supplant- 
ed ;  and  that  some  recollections  or  traditions 
of  a  more  generous  loyalty  than  the  sullen 
nature  of  that  ungracious  ruler  either  invited 
or  admitted,  have  mingled  themselves  with 
the  hopes  ot  peace  and  of  liberty,  which  must 
be  the  chief  solid  ingredients  in  his  welcome : 
and  acting  upon  the  constitutional  vivacity  of 
the  people,  and  the  servility  of 'mobs,  always 
ready  to  lackey  the  heels  of  the  successful, 
have  taken  the  form  of  ardent  affection,  anu 
the  most  sincere  devotedness  and  attachment. 
But  we  think  it  is  very  apparent,  that  there  is 
no  great  love  or  spoi^neous  zeal  for  the  Bour- 
bons in  the  body  of  nH^^rench  nation ;  that 
the  joy  so  tardily  manifested  f6#  their  return, 
is  mainly  grounded  upon  the  hope  of  conse- 
quential l^nefits  to  themselves;  and,  at  all 
events,  that  there  is  no  personal  attachment, 
which  will  lead  them  to  submit  to  any  thing 
that  may  be  supposed  to  be  encroaching,  or 
felt  to  be  oppressive.  It  will  probably  require 
great  temper  and  great  management  in  the 
new  sovereigns  to  exercise,  without  offence, 
the  powers  with  which  they  are  legitimately 
invested ;  but  their  danger  will  be  great  in- 
deed, if  they  suddenly  attempt  to  go  beyond 
them.  With  temper  and  circumspection,  ihejr 
may  in  time  estaolish  the  solid  foundations  of 
a  splendid,  though  limited,  throne  j  if  thej 
asptre  again  to  be  absolute,  the  probability  la 
that  they  will  soon  cease  to  reign 
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At  first  Bight,  a  more  hazardous  operation  than 
than  that  of  the  ancient  monarchs  5 — but  the 
danger,  there  also,  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
The  various  inclemencies  of  a  twenty-five 
years'  exUe  have  sadly  thinned  the  ranks  of 
those  rash  and  sanguine  spirits  who  assem- 
bled at  Coblentz  in  1792,  and  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  tamed  the  pride  and  lowered 
the  pretensions  of  the  few  that  remain.  A 
great  multitude  of  families  have  become  ex- 
tinct,— a  still  greater  number  had  reconciled 
themselves  to  the  Imperial  Government. — and 
the  small  remnant  that  have  continuecl  faith- 
ful to  the  fortunes  of  their  Royal  Master,  will 
probably  be  satisfied  with  the  conditions  of 
his  return.  Thus  dwindled  in  number, — de- 
cayed in  fortune, — and  divided  by  diversities 
of  conduct  that  will  not  be  speedily  forgotten, 
we  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  great  hazard 
of  their  attempting  either  to  assert  those  priv- 
ileges as  a  body,  or  to  assume  that  tone,  by 
which  they  formerly  revolted  the  inferior 
classes  of  the  state,  and  would  now  be  con- 
sidered as  invading  the  just  rights  and  con- 
Btitotional  dignity  of  the  other  citizens. 

We  do  not  see  any  thing,  therefore,  in  the 
restoration  itself,  either  of  the  Prince  or  of  his 
nobles,  that  seems  to  usverydangerojs  to  the 
freedom  of  the  people,  or  very  likely  to  per- 
vert those  constitutional  provisions  by  which 
it  is  understood  that  their  freedom  is  to  be 
secured.  Yet  we  did  not  need  the  example 
that  France  herself  has  so  often  afforded,  to 
make  us  distrustful  of  constitutions  on  paper : 
—and  are  not  only  far  from  feeling  assured  of^ 
the  practical  benefits  that  are  to  result  from 
this  new  experiment,  but  are  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  all  the  benefit  that  does  result, 
must  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
actual  institutions^  but  to  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  extraordinary  circumstances,  by 
which  these  institutions  have  been  sug;nrested, 
and  by  the  permanent  pressure  of  wh'ch  alone 
their  operation  can  yet  be  secured.  The  bases 
of  the  new  constitution  sound  well  certainly  j 
and  may  be  advantageously  contrasted  with 
the  famous  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man, 
which  initiated  the  labours  of  the  Constituent 
A^embly.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  bases 
^  of  most  paper  constitutions  sound  well ;  and 
'  that  principles  not  m^jftl^s  wise  and  liberal 
than  those  y^^^t00^  hope  to  see  reduced 
into  practic^WTvReen  laid  down  in  most  of 
the  constitutions  which  have  proved  utterly 
ineffectual  within  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
to  repress  popular  disorder  or  despotic  usur- 
pation in  this  very  country.  The  cxjnstitution 
now  adopted  by  Louis  XVIIl.  is  not  very  un- 
like that  which  was  imposed  on  his  unfortu- 
nate predecessor,  in  the  Champs  de  Mars  in 
1790 ;  and  it  certainly  leaves  less  power  to 
the  crowTi  than  was  conceiled  by  that  first  ar- 
ranijement.  Yet  the  jwwer  vested  in  Louis 
XVI.  was  found  quite  inadequate  to  protect 
the  regal  office  against  the  encroachments  of 
an  insane  democracy;  and  the  throne  was 
overthrown  by  the  sudden  irruption  of  the 
popular  ijart  of  the  government.  On  the  other 
^and,  It  is  still  more  remarkable  that  the  con- 
iftitation  now  al<!-it  to  be  put  on  its  trial,  is 


yet  more  likfe  the  con^tifotioo   «dopted  by 

Bonaparte  on  his  accession  to  the  Foverr^ 
authority.  He  too  had  a  Senate  and  a  LegLMs. 
tive  Body,— and  trial  by  jury, — and  uujvergai 
eligibility,— and  what  waa  pretended  to  be 
liberty  of  printing.  The  freetlom  of  the  peo. 
pie,  in  short,  was  as  well  guarded,  in  mK 
respects,  by  the  words  and  the  forms  of  that 
constitution,  as  they  are  by  those  of  this  w  j.di 
is  now  unaer  consideration  j  and  jet  those 
words  and  forms  were  found  to  be  no  obstacle 
at  all  to  the  practical  exercise  and  systematic 
establishment  of  the  most  efficient  despotism 
that  Europe  has  ever  witnessed. 

What  then  shall  we  sayl  Since  the  same 
institutions,  and  the  same  sort  of  baJance  of 
power,  give  at  one  time  too  much  weight  to 
the  Crown,  and  at  another  too  much  iudul- 
g^ence  to  popular  feeling,  shall  we  conclude 
that  all  sorts  of  institutions  and  balances  are 
indifferent  or  nugatory?  or  only,  that  their 
efficacy  depends  greatly  on  the  circunaslaiices 
to  which  they  are  applied,  and  on  the  actual 
balance  and  relation  in  which  the  differwit 
orders  of  the  stale  previously  stood  to  each 
other?  The  last,  we  think,  is  the  only  sane 
conclusion  ;  and  it  is  by  attending"  to  the  con- 
ditions which  it  involves,  that  we  shall  best 
be  enabled  to  conjecture,  whether  an  experi- 
ment, that  has  twice  failed  already  in  so  sig' 
nal  a  manner,  is  now  likely  to  be  attended 
with  success. 

When  a  limited  monarch v  was  proposed  far 
France  in  1790,  the  whole  Dody  of  the  natiov 
had  just  emancipated  itself  by  force  from  a 
state  of  political  vassalage,  and  had  be^n  to 
feel  the  delight  and  intoxication  of  that  con- 
sciousness of  power,  which  always  tempts  at 
first  to  so  many  experiments  on  its  reality  and 
extent.    New  to  the  exercise  of  this  power, 
and  jealous  of  its  security  so  long  as  an  v  ox 
those  institutions  remained  which  had  so  long 
repressed  or  wilhheUl  it,  they  first  improvi- 
dently  subverted  all  that  was  left  of  their  an- 
cient establ.shnients;  and  then,  from  the  same 
impetuosity  of  inexperience,  they  split  into 
factions,  that  began  with  abuse,  and  ended  in 
bloodshed ;  and,  setting  out  with  an  extreme 
zeal  for  reason  and  humanity,  plunged  them- 
selves very  speedily  in  the  very  abyss  of 
atrocity  and  folly.    In  such  a  violent  state  of 
the  public  mind,  no  institidions  had  any  chance 
of  being  permanent.  The  root  of  the  evil  was 
in  the  suddenness  of  the  extrication  of  such  a 
volume  of  political  energy,— or  rather,  perhaps, 
in  the  arrangements  by  which  it  had  been  60 
lonior  pent  up  and  compressed.    The  only  trae 
policy  would  have  been  for  those  among  the 
ancient  leaders,  whose  interest  or  judgment 
enabled  them  to  see  the  haxaixls  upon  which 
the  new-sprung  enthuj^iasts  were  rushing — to 
have  thrown  themselves  into  their  ranks ; — to 
have  united  cordially  with  those  who  were 
least  insane  or  intemperate ;  and,  by  goingalong 
with  them  at  all  hazards,  to  have  retanletl  the 
impetuosity  of  their  movements,  and  watched 
the  first  opportunity  to  bring  them  back  to  so- 
briety and  reason.   Instead  of  thi.s,  they  aban- 
doned them,  with  demonstrations  of  contempt 
and  hostility,  to  the  career  upon  which  they 
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had  entered.  They  emigrated  from  the  ter* 
litory — and  thus  threw  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation at  once  .into  the  hands  of  the  incenclia- 
ries  of  the  capital.  Twenty-five  years  have 
nearly  elapsed  since  the  period  of  that  terrible 
explosion.  A  great  part  of  its  force  has  been 
"wasted  and  finally  dissipated  in  that  long  in- 
terval ;  and  though  its  natural  flow  has  been 
again  repressed  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  there  is 
no  hazard  of  such  another  eruption,  now  that 
those  obstructions  are  again  thrown  off.  That 
was  produced  by  the  accumulation  of  all  the 
energy,  intelligence,  and  discontent,  that  had 
been  generated  among  a  people  deprived  of 
political  rights,  during  a  full  century  of  peace- 
ful pursuits  and  growing  intelligence,  without 
any  experience  or  warning  of  the  perils  of  its 
sudden  expansion.  This  can  be  but  the  col- 
lection of  a  few  years  of  a  very  dififerent  de- 
Bcription,  and  with  all  the  dreadful  conse- 
auences  of  its  unterapered  and  undirected  in- 
dulgence still  glaring  in  view.  We  do  not 
thitikj  therefore,  that  the  attempt  to  establish 
a  limited  monarchy  is  now  in  very  great  dan- 
ger of  miscarrying  in  the  same  way  as  in  1790 ; 
and  conceive,  that  the  conduits  of  an  ordinary 
representative  assembly,  if  instantly  prepared 
and  diligently  watcheS,  may  now  be  quite 
sufilcient  to  carry  oflT  and  direct  all  the  popu- 
lar energy  that  is  generated  in  the  nation — 
though  the  quantity  was  then  so  great  as  to 
tear  all  the  machinery  to  pieces,  and  blow  the 
ancient  monarchy  to  the  clouds,  with  the  frag- 
ments of  the  new  constitution. 

With  regard  to  the  late  experiment  under 
Bonaparte,  it  is  almost  enough  to  observe,  that 
it  seems  to  us  to  have  been  from  the  be^rin- 
ning  a  mere  piece  of  mockery  and  delusion. 
The  government  was  substantially  despotic 
and  military,  or,  at  all  events,  a  government 
of  undisfniised  iforce,  ever  since  the  time  of 
the  triumvirs, — perhaps  we  might  say,  since 
that  of  Robespierre ;  and  when  Bonaparte  as- 
sumed the  supreme  power,  the  nation  wil- 
lingly gave  up  its  liberty,  for  the  chance  of 
tranquillity  and  protection.  Wearje<l  out  with 
the  perpetual  succession  of  sangtiinary  fac- 
tions, each  establishing  itself  by  bloody  pro- 
scriptions, deportations,  and  confiscations,  it 
gladly  threw  itself  into  the  arms  of  a  ruler 
who  seemed  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  all 
lesser  ^tyrants  in  subjection;  and,  despairing 
of  freedom,  was  thankful  for  an  interval  of 
repose.  In  such  a  situation,  the  constitution 
was  dictated  by  the  master  of  the  state  for 
his  own  glory  and 'convenience, — ^not  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  nation  for  his  direction  and 
control;  and,  with  whatever  names  or  pre- 
tences of  liberty  and  popular  prerogative  the 
members  of  it  might  be  adorned,  it  was  suffi- 
ciently known  to  all  parties  that  it  was  intend- 
ed substantially  as  an  instrument  of  Command, 
— that  the  only  effective  power  that  was  meant 
to  be  exercised  or  recognised  in  the  govern- 
ment, was  the  power  of  the  Emperor,  abetted 
by  his  Army ;  and  that  all  the  other  function- 
aries wpre  in  reality  to  be  dependent  upon 
lim.  That  the  Senate  and  Legislative  Body, 
therefore,  did  not  convert  the  military  despot- 
ism upon  wl^ch  they  were  thus  engrafted  mto 
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a  free  government,  is  no  considerable  pre- 
sumption against  the  fitness  of  such  institu- 
tions to  maintain  the  principles  of  freedom 
under  different  circumstances;  nqr  can  the 
fact  be  justly  regarded  as  a  new  example  of 
their  inefficiency  for  that  puriiose.  In  this 
instance  they  were  never  intended  to  minister 
to  the  interests  of  liberty;  nor  institutpd  with 
any  serious  expectation  that  they  would  have 
that  effect.  Here,  therefore,  there  was  truly 
no  failure,  and  no  disappointment.  They  ac- 
tually answered  all  the  ends  of  their  establish- 
ment ;  by  facilitating  the  execution  of  the  Im- 
perial will,  and  disguising,  to  those  who  chose 
to  look  no  farther,  the  naked  oppression  of  the 
government.  It  does  not  seem  to  us,  therefore, 
that  this  instance  more  than  the  other,  shoula 
materially  discourage  our  expectations  of  now 
seeing  something  like  a  system  of  regulated 
freedom  in  that  country.  The  people  of  France 
have  lived  long  enough  under  the  capricious 
atrocities  of  a  crazy  democracy,  to  be  aware 
of  the  dangers  of  that  form  of  government, — 
to  feel  the  necessity  of  contriving  some  retard- 
ing machinery  to  break  the  impulse  of  the 
general  will,  and  providing  somo  apparatus 
for  purifying,  concentrating,  and  coolirg  the 
first  fiery  runnings  of  popular  spirit  and  enthu- 
siasm ;  while  they  have  also  felt  enough  of 
the  oppressions  and  miseries  of  arbitrary  pow- 
er, to  instruct  them  in  the  value  of  some  regu- 
lar and  efficient  control.  In  such  a  situation, 
therefore,  when  a  scheme  of  government  that 
has  been  found  to  answer  both  these  purposes 
in  other  countries,  is  offered  by  the  nation  as 
the  accompaniment  and  condition  of  the  mon- 
archy, and  is  freely  accepted  by  the  Sovereign 
on  his  accession,  there  seems  to  be  a  reason- 
able hope  that  the  issue  will  at  length  be  for- 
tunate;— and  that  a  free  and  stable  constitu- 
tion may  succeed  to  the  calamitous  experiments 
which  nave  been  suggested  by  the  imperfec- 
tions of  that  which  was  originally  established. 
All  this,  however,  we  readily  admit,  is  but 
problematical ;  and  affords  ground  for  nothing 
more  than  expectation  and  conjecture.  There 
are  grounds  certainly  for  doubting,  wlwUher 
the  French  are  even  yet  capable  of  a  ifgula- 
ted  freedom  ; — and  for  believing,  at  all  events, 
that  they  will  for  a  good  while  be  but  awk- 
ward in  discharging  the  ordinary  offices  of 
citizens  of  a  limited  monarchy.  They  have 
probably  learned,  by  this  time,  that  for  a  na- 
tion to  be  free,  something  more  is  necessary 
than  that  it  should  will  it.  To  be  practically 
and  tranquilly  free,  a  great  deal  mor^  is  neces- 
sary ;  and  though  we  do  not  ascribe  much  to 
positive  institutions,  we  ascribe  almost  every 
thing  to  temper  and  habit. — A  genuine  system 
of  national  representation,  for  example,  can 
neither  be  devised,  nor  carried  into  operation 
in  a  day.  The  practical  benefits  of^  such  a 
system  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
internal  arrangements  of  the  society  in  which 
it  exists,  by  means  of  which  the  sentimenta 
and  opinions  of  the  people  may  be  peacefully 
and  safely  transmitted  from  tneir  first  small 
and  elementary  gatherings,  to  the  great  public 
depositories  of  rational  energy  and  wisdom. 
The  structure,  which  answers  those  purposea. 
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hpwevcr,  is  in  al)  cases  more  the  work  of  time 
than  of  contrivance;  and  can  never  be  im- 
pressed at  once  upon  a  society,  which  is  aim- 
ing for  the  first  time  at  these  objects. — With- 
out some  such  previous  and  internal  arran^- 
ment,  however  —  and  without  the  familiar 
existence  of  a  long  gradation  of  virtual  and 
un elected  representatives,  no  pure  or  fair 
representation  can  ever  be  obtained.  Instead 
of  the  cream  of  the  society,  we  shall  have  the 
froth  only  in  the  legislature-^-or,  it  may  be, 
the  scum,  and  the  fiery  spirit,  instead  ot  the 
rich  extract  of  all  its  strength  and  its  virtues. 
But  even  independent  of  the  common  hazards 
and  disadvantages  of  novelty,  there  are  strong 
grounds  of  apprehension  in  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  French  nation.  The  very  vi- 
vacity of  that  accomplished  people,  and  the 
raised  imagination  which  they  are  too  apt  to 
carry  with  them  into  projects  of  every  descrip- 
tion, are  all  against  them  in  those  political 
adventures.  They  are  too  impatient,  we  fear 
—too  ambitious  of  perfection — too  studious 
of  effect,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  attainable 
excellence  or  vulgar  comforts  of  an  English 
constitution.  If  it  captivate  them  in  the 
theory,  it  will  be  sure  to  disappoint  them  in 
the  working: — From  endeavouring  univer- 
sally, each  in  his  own  department,  to  lop  their 
parts,  they  will  be  very  apt  to  go  bejond 
them  J — ^and  wi  1  run  the  risK,  not  only  ol  en- 
croaching upon  each  other,  but,  generally,  of 
missing  the  substantial  advantages  of  the  plan, 
through  disdain  of  that  sobriety  of  effort,  and 
calm  mediocrity  of  principle,  to  which  alone 
it  is  adapted. 

The  project  of  giving  them  a  free  constitu- 
tion, therefore,  may  certainly  miscarr}-, — and 
it  may  miscarry  in  two  ways.  If  the  Court 
can  efTectually  attach  to  itself  the  Marshals 
and  Military  Senators  of  Bonaparte,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  old  Nobility ; — and  it,  through  their 
means,  the  vanity  and  ambition  of  the  turbu- 
lent and  aspiring  spirits  of  the  nation  can  be 
turned  either  towards  military  advancement, 
or  to  offices  and  distinction  aibout  the  Court^ 
the  legislative  bodies  may  be  gradually  made 
subservient  in  most  things  to  the  will  of  the 
Government; — and  by  akilful  management, 
may  be  rendered  almost  as  tractable  and  in- 
significant, as  they  have  actually  been  in  the 
previous  stages  of  their  existence.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  discordant  materials,  out 
of  which  the  higher  branch  of  the  legislature 
is  to  be  composed,  should  ultimately  arrange 
it  into  two  hostile  parties, — of  the  old  Noblesse 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  active  individuals 
who  have  fought  their  way  to  distinction 
through  scenes  of  democratic  and  imperial 
tyranny,  on  the  other,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared, 
ttial  the  body  of  the  nation  will  soon  be  divi- 
ded into  the  same  factions;  and  that  while 
the  Court  throws  all  its  influence  into  the 
scale  of  the  former,  the  latter  will  in  time 
unite  the  far  more  formidable  weight  of  the 
military  body — the  old  republicans,  and  all 
who  are  either  discontented  at  their  lot,  or 
impatient  of  peaceful  times.  By  their  assist- 
ance, and  that  of  the  national  vehemence 
«nd  love  of  change^  it  will  most  probably  get 


the  command  of  the  legislative  body  awl  tlv 
capital ; — and  then,  unless  the  Pnnce  play  hit 
part  with  singular  skill,  as  well  as  tempers 
there  will  be  imminent  hazard  of  a  revolu* 
tiou, — not  less  disastrous  perhaps  than  that 
which  has  just  been  completed. 

Of  these  two  catastrophes,  the  first,  which 
would  be  the  least  lamentable  or  hopeless, 
seems,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  timef^  to 
be  rather  the  roost  Lkely  to  happen; — acd, 
even  though  it  should  occur,  the  govenimeut 
would  roost  probably  be  considerably  more 
advanced  toward  freedom  than  it  has  ever  yet 
been  in  that  country-^and  the  oi^suiisation 
would  remain  entire,  into  which  the  breath 
of  liberty  might  be  breathed,  as  soon  as  the 
growing  spirit  of  patriotism  and  intcdligeiice 
had  again  removed  the  shackles  of  authority. 
Against  the  second  and  more  drtadful  catas 
trophe,  and  in  some  considerable  degree 
against  both,  there  seems  to  exist  a  reason- 
able security  in  the  small  numbers  and  general 
weakness  of  that  part  of  the  old  aristocracy 
which  has  survived  to  reclaim  its  privilege's. 
One  of  the  bases  of  the  new  constitution,  and 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  them  all,  is, 
that  evtTy  subject  of  the  kingdom  ehall  be 
equally  cajable  of  all  honours  or  employ- 
ments Mad  the  Sovereign,  however,  vno  is 
the  fountain  of  honour  and  the  giver  of  em- 
ployment,  returned  with  that  great  train  of 
nobility  which  waited  in  the  court  of  his  pix;- 
decessor,  this  vital  regulation,  we  fear,  mi^ht 
have  proved  a  mere  dead  letter;  aid  the 
same  unjust  monopoly  of  uower  and  iistinc- 
tion  that  originally  overlnrew  the  iLrore, 
might  again  have  capped  its  foundations  — 
As  things  now  are,  however,  there  are  far  loo 
few  of  that  order  to  sustain  such  a  monopoly ; 
and  the  prince  must  of  necessity  employ  suD- 
jects  of  all  ranks  and  degrees,  in  situations  of 
the  greatest  dignity  and  importance.  A  real 
equality  of  rights  will  thus  be  piactically  re- 
cognised; and  a  fair  and  intelligent  distribu- 
tion of  power  and  consideration  will  go  far  to 
satisfy  the  wishes  of  every  party  in  the  state, 
or  at  least  to  disarm  those  who  would  foment 
discontents  and  disaffection,  of  their  most 
plausible  topics  and  pretexts. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  think  France  has 
now  a  tolerable  prospect  of  obtaining  a  free 
government — anci,  without  extraordinary  mis- 
management, is  almost  sure  of  many  great 
improvements  on  her  ancient  system.  Her 
great  security  and  panacea  must  be  a  spirit  of 
general  mildness,  and  mutual  indulgence  and 
toleration.  All  parties  have  something  to 
forgivcj  and  something  to  be  forgiven;  and 
there  is  much  in  the  history  of  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  which  it  would  be  for  the 
general  interest,  and  the  general  credit  of 
the  country,  to  consign  to  oblivion.  The  scene 
has  opened,  we  ihfnk,  under  the  happiest 
auguries  in  this  respect.  The  manner  of  the 
abdication,  and  the  manner  of  the  restoration* 
are  ominous,  we  think,  of  forbearance  and 
conciliation  in  all  the  quarters  from  which 
intractable  feelings  were  most  to  be  appre 
hended;  and  the  commanding  example  oftho 
Emperor  Alexander^  will  go  further  to  difiu^ 
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mnd  ooLfiiiii  this  spirit,  than  the  professions 
or  exhortations  of  any  of  the  parties  more 
immediately  coni'emeci.  The  olood  of  the 
Bourbons  too,  we  believe  to  be  mild  and  tem- 
perate; and  the  adversity  by  which  their 
illustrious  Chief  has  so  long  Seen  tried,  we 
are  persuaded,  has  not  altered  its  sweetness. 
He  IS  more  anxious,  we  make  no  doubt,  to 
relieve  the  sufierings,  than  to  punish  the  of- 
fences, of  any  part  of  his  subjects — and  re- 
tams,  we  trust,  to  the  impoverished  cities  and 
pasted  population  of  his  country,  with  feel- 
ings, not  ot  vengeance,  but  of  pitv.  If  to  the 
philanthropy  which  belongs  to  nis  race,  he 
con  Id  but  join  the  firmness  and  activity  in 
which  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  want- 
ing, he  might  be  the  most  glorious  king  of  the 
happiest  people  that  ever  escaped  from  ty- 
ranny ;  and,  we  fondly  hope  that  fortune  and 
prudence  will  combine  to  render  the  era  of 
his  accession  for  ever  celebrated  in  the  grate- 
ful memory  of  his  people.  In  the  mean  time, 
his  most  dangerous  enemies  are  the  Royalists ; 
and  the  only  deadly  error  he  can  commit,  is  to 
rely  on  his  own  popularity  or  personal  au- 
thority. ' 

If  wc  are  at  all  right  in  this  prognostication, 
there  should  be  little  doubt  on  the  only  re- 
maining subject  of  discussion.  It  must  be 
favourable  to  the  general  interests  of  free- 
dom, that  a  free  government  is  established  in 
France;  and  the  principles  of  liberty,  both 
here  and  elsewhere,  must  be  strengthened  by 
this  large  accession  to  her  domains.  There 
are  persons  among  us,  however,  who  think 
otherwise,— or  profess  at  least  to  see,  in  the 
great  drama  which  has  just  been  completed, 
no  other  moral  than  this — that  re  Dell  ion 
against  a  lawful  sovereign,  is  uniformly  fol- 
lowed with  great  disasters,  and  ends  in  the 
complete  demolition  and  exposure  of  the  in- 
surgents, and  the  triumphal  restOFStion  of  the 
rightful  Prince.  These  reason ers  find  it  con- 
venient to  take  a  very  compendious  and  sum- 
mary view  indeed  of  the  great  transactions  of 
which  they  thus  extract  the  essence — and 
positively  refuse  to  look  at  any  other  points  in 
the  eventful  history  before  them,  but  that  the 
line  of  the  Bourbons  was  expelled,  and  that 
great  atrocities  and  great  miseries  ensued — 
that  the  nation  then  fell  under  a  cruel  despo- 
tism, and  that  all  things  are  set  to  rights  again 
by  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons !  The  com- 
fortable conclusion  which  they  draw,  or  wish 
at  least  to  be  drawn,  from  these  premises,  is, 
tliat  if  the  lesson  have  its  proper  effect,  this 
restoration  will  make  every  king  on  the  Con- 
tinent more  absolute  than  ever;  and  confirm 
every  old  government  in  an  attachment  to  its 
most  inveterate  abuses. 

It  is  not  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  combat 
these  extravagancies  by  reasoning ; — ^Yet,  in 
their  spirit,  they  come  so  near  certain  opinions 
that  seem  to  have  obtained  currency  in  this 
country,  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  word  or 
two  with  regard  to  them.  We  shall  merely 
observe,  therefore,  that  the  Bourbons  were 
expelled,  on  account  of  great  faults  and  abuses 
in  the  ola  system  of  the  government;  and  that 
^ey  have  only  been  restored  upon  condition 


that  these  abuses  shall  be  abolished.  They 
were  expelled,  in  short,  because  they  were 
Arbitrary  monarcAs}  and  they  are  only  re- 
stored, upon  paction  and  security  that  they 
shall  be  arbitrary  no  longer.  This  is  the  true 
summary  of  the  great  transaction  that  has 
just  been  completed ;  and  the  correct  result 
of  the  principles  that  regulated  its  begin- 
ning and  its  ending.  The  intermediate  pro- 
ceedings, too,  bear  the  very  same  chamc- 
ter.  After  the  abolition  of  the  old  royalty, 
the  nation  fell  no  doubt  into  great  disorders 
and  disasters, — ^not,  however,  for  want  of  the 
old  abuses,— or  even  of  the  old  line  of  sove- 
reigns,— but  in  consequence  of  new  abuses, 
crimes,  and  usurpations.  These  also  they 
strove  to  rectify  and  /epress  as  they  best 
could,  by  expelling  or 'cutting  off  the  delin- 
quents, and  making  provision  against  the  re- 
currence of  this  new  form  of  tyranny ; — at 
last,  they  fell  under  the  arbitrary  rule  of  a 
great  military  commander,  and  for  some  time 
rejoiced  in  a  subjection  which  insured  their 
tran<juillity.  By  and  by,  however,  the  evils 
of  this  tyranny  were  found  far  to  outweigh  its 
advantages ;  and  when  the  destruction  of  his 
military  force  gave  them  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  sentiments,  the  nation  rose 

r'nst  him  as  one  man,  and  expelled  him 
,  for  his  tyranny,  from  that  throne,  from 
which,  for  a  much  smaller  degree  of  the  same 
fault,  they  had  formerly  expelled  the  Bour- 
bons.— Awaking  then  to  the  advantages  of  an 
undisputed  title  to  the  crown,  and  recovered 
from  the  intoxication  of  their  first  burst  into 
political  independence,  they  ask  the  ancient 
line  of  their  kings,  whether  they  will  renounce 
the  arbitrary  powers  which  had  been  claimed 
by  their  predecessors,  and  submit  to  a  con- 
stitutional control  from  the  representatives  of 
the  people?  and  upon  their  solemn  consent 
and  cordial  acquiescence  in  those  conditions, 
they  recal  them  to  the  throne,  and  enrol  them- 
selves as  their  free  and  loyal  subjects. 

The  lesson,  then,  which  is  taught  by  the 
whole  history  is,  that  oppressive  governments 
must  also  be  insecure ;  and  that,  after  nations 
have  attained  to  a  certain  measure  of  intel- 
ligence, the  liberty  of  the  people  is  necessary 
to  the  stability  of  the  throne.  We  may  dis- 
pute for  ever  about  the  immediate  or  acci- 
dental causes  of  the  French  revolution ;  but 
no  man  of  reflection  can  now  doubt,  that  its 
true  and  efificient  cause,  was  the  unciue  limi- 
tation of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people^  after  their  wealth  and 
intelligence  nad  virtually  entitled  them  to 
greater  consequence.  Embarrassments  in  , 
finance,  or  blunders,  or  ambition  in  particular 
individuals,  may  have  determined  the  time 
and  the  manner  of  the  explosion  ;  but  it  was 
the  system  which  withheld  all  honours  and 
distinctions  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  after 
nature  had  made  them  capable  of  them,  which 
laid  the  train,  and  filled  the  mine  that  pro- 
duced it.  Had  the  government  of  France 
been  free  in  1788,  the  throne  of  its  monarch 
might  have  bid  a  proud  defiance  to  deficits 
in  the  treasury,  or  disorderly  ambition  in  a 
^ousand  Mirabeans.     Had  the  people  en 
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joyed  their  due  weight  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government,  and  their  due  ehare 
in  the  distrbutiou  of  its  patronage,  there 
woulJ  have  been  no  democratic  insurrection, 
and  no  materials  indeed  for  such  a  catastrophe 
as  ensuetl.  That  movement,  like  all  great 
nat.onal  mavements,  was  produced  by  a  sense 
of  injustice  and  oppression;  and  though  its 
immediate  consequences  were  far  more  dis- 
asli\)us  than  the  evils  by  which  it  had  been 
provoked,  it  shbuld  never  be  forgotten,  that 
those  evils  were  the  necessary  and  lamented 
causes  of  the  whole.  The  same  principle, 
indeed,  of  the  necessary  connection  of  oppres- 
sion and  insecurity,  may  be  traced  through 
all  the  horrors  of  the  revolutionary  period. 
What,  after  all,  was  it  but  their  tyranny  that 
supplanted  Marat  and  Robespierre,  and  over- 
threw the  tremendous  power  of  the  wretches 
for  whom  they  made  way  ?  Or,  to  come  to  its 
last  and  most  conspicuous  application,  does 
any  one  imagine,  that  if  Bonaparte  had  been 
a  just,  mild,  ancl  equitable  sovereign,  under 
whom  the  people  enjoyed  equal  rights  and 
impartial  protection,  he  would  ever  have  been 
hurled  from  his  throiie,  or  the  Bourbons  in- 
vited to  replace  him  %  He,  too,  fell  ultimately 
a  victim  to  his  tyranny: — and  his  fall,  and 
.  their  restoration  on  the  terms  that  have  been 
stated,  concur  to  show,  that  there  is  but  one 
condition  by  which,  in  an  enlightened  age, 
the  loyalty  of  nations  can  be  secured — the 
condition  of  their  being  treated  with  kindness; 
and  but  one  bulwark  by  which  thrones  can 
now  be  protected — the  attachment  and  con- 
scious interest  of  a  free  and  intelligent  people. 
' .  This  is  the  lesson  which  the  Frencn  revo- 
lution reads  aloud  to  mankind ;  and  which,  in 
its  origin,  in  its  pro^^ress,  and  in  its  termina- 
tion, it  tends  equally  to  impress.  It  shows 
also,  no  doubt,  the  dangers  of  popular  insur- 
rection, and  the  dreadful  excesses  into  which 
a  people  will  be  hurried,  who  rush  at  once 
from  a  condition  of  servitude  to  one  of  un- 
bounded licentiousness.  But  the  state  of 
servitude  leads  necessarily  to  resistance  and 
insurrection,  when  the  measure  oi  wrong  and 
of  intelligence  is  full :  and  thoun^h  the  history 
before  us  holds  out  most  awful  warnings  as 
to  the  reluctance  and  the  precautions  with 
which  resistance  should  be  attempted,  it  is 
80  far  from  showing  that  it  either  can  or  ought 
to  be  repressed,  that  it  is  the  very  moral  of 
the  whole  tragedy,  and  of  each  of  its  separate 
acts,  that  resistance  is  as  inevitably  the  pfiect, 
as  it  is  immediately  the  cure  and  the  punish- 
ment of  oppression.  The  crimes  and  excesses 
with  which  the  revolution  may  be  attended, 
will  be  more  or  less  violent  in  proportion  to 
the  severity  of  the  preceding  tyranny,  and 
the  decree  of  ignorance  and  degradation  in 
which  it  has  kept  the  body  of  the  people. 
The  rebellion  of  West  India  slaves  is  more 
atrocious  than  the  insurrection  of  a  Parisian 
populace; — and  that  a<];ain  far  more  fierce 
and  sanguinary  than  the  movements  of  an 
En^^lish  revolution.  But  in  all  cases,  the 
rafiical  guilt  is  in  the  tyranny  which  compels 
the  resistance ;  and  they  who  are  the  authors 
^  the  misery  and  the  degradation^  are  also 


responsible  for  the  acta  of  passicm  and  dehttfe- 
ment  to  which  they  naturally  lead.  If  the 
natural  course  of  a  stream  be  obstructed,  the 
pent  up  waters  will,  to  a  certainty,  sooner  or 
later  bear  down  the  bulwarks  by  m  hich  they 
are  confined.  The  devastation  which  may 
ensue,  however,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
weakness  of  those  bulwarks,  but  to  the  funda^ 
mental  folly  of  their  erection.  The  stronger 
they  had  been  made,  the  more  dreadful,  amd 
not  the  less  certain,  woi?ld  have  been  the 
ultimate  eruption ;  and  the  only  practical  les- 
son to  be  learned  from  the  cacastrophe  is,  that 
the  great  agents  and  eJemeiitary  energies  of 
nature  are  never  dangerotis  but  when  they 
are  repressed  ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  gnide 
and  disarm  them,  is  to  provide  a  safe  and 
ample  channel  for  their  natural  operation. 
The  laws  of  the  physical  world,  however,  are 
not  more  absolute  than  those  of  the  moral ; 
nor  is  the  principle  of  the  rebound  of  elastio 
bodies  more  strictly  demonstrated  than  the 
reaction  of  rebellion  and  tyranny. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time,  however,  when  it 
might  be  permitted  to  douot  of  this  principle, 
it  certainly  is  not  the  time  when  the  tyranny 
of  Napoleon  has  just  overthrown  themighliest 
empire  that  pride  and  ambition  ever  erected 
on  the  ruir.s  of  justice  and  freedom.  Pro- 
tecteil  as  he  was  by  the  vast  military  s) li- 
tem he  had  drawn  up  before  him,  and  stjll 
more,  perhaps,  by  the  dread  of  that  chaotic 
and  devouring  gulf  of  Revolution  ^^hich  still 
yawned  behind  him,  and  threatened  to  swal* 
low  up  all  who  might  drive  him  from  his 
place,  ne  was  yet  unable  to  maintain  a  do- 
minion which  stood  openly  arrayed  against 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind.  But  if 
tyranny  and  oppression,  and  the  abuse  of  im- 
perial power  have  cast  down  the  throne  of 
Bonaparte,  guarded  as  it  was  with  ibrce  and 
terror,  and  all  that  art  could  devise  to  embar- 
rass, or  glory  furnish  to  dazzle  and  over-awe, 
what  tyrannical  throne  can  be  expected  to 
stand  hereafter?  or  what  contrivances  can  se* 
cure  an  oppressive  sovereign  from  the  ven- 
geance of  air  insurgent  people  ?  Looking  only 
to  the  extent  of  his  resources,  and  the  skill 
and  vigour  of  his  arrangements,  no  sovereign 
on  the  Continent  seemed  half  so  firm  in  his 
place  as  Bonaparte  did  but  two  years  ago. 
There  was  the  canker  of  tyranny,  however, 
in  the  full-blown  flower  of  his  greatness. 
With  all  the  external  signs  of  power  and  pros- 
perity, he  was  weak,  because  he  was  unjust 
— ^hc  was  insecure,  because  he  w*as  oppressive 
— and  his  state  was  assailed  from  witnout,  and  * 
deserted  from  within,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  his  ambitious  and  injurious  proceedings 
had  alienated  the  affections  of  his  people,  and 
alarmed  the  fears  of  his  neighbours. 

The  moral,  then,  of  the  grand  dranra  which 
has  occupied  the  scene  of  civilised  Euit)pe  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  i&k  we  think,  at  last 
sufficiently  unfolded; — ana  strange  indeed 
and  deplorable  it  certainly  were,  if  all  that 
labour  should  have  been  without  fruit,  and  all 
that  suffering  in  vain.  Something,  surely,  for 
our  own  guidance,  and  for  that  of  our  posteri- 
ty, Ave  ought  at  last  to  learn,  froiii  so  pfduftil 
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mnd  so  coikly  on  experiment.  We  hare  lived 
ogea  in  these  twenty  years;  and  have  seen 
eondensed;  into  the  period  of  one  short  life, 
the  experience  of  eventful  centucies.  AH  the 
mora)  and  all  the  political  elements  that  en- 
gender or  diversify  great  revolutions,  have 
been  set  in  action,  and  made  to  produce  their 
full  effect  before  us;  and  all  the  results  of 
misgovemment,  in  all  its  forms  and  in  all  its 
extremes^  have  been  exhibited,  on  the  grand- 
est scale,  in  our  view.  Whatever  quiescent 
indolence  or  empiric  rashness,  individual  am- 
bition or  popular  fury,  unrectified  enthusiasm 
or  brutal  profligacy,  could  do  to  disorder  the 
counsels  and  embroil  the  afiairs  of  a  mighty 
nation,  has  been  tried,  without  fear  and  with- 
out moderation.  We  have  witnessed  the  full 
operation  of  every  sort  of  guilt,  and  of  every 
sort  of  energy — the  errors  of  strength  and  the 
errors  of  weakness — and  the  mingling  or  con- 
trasting effects  of  terror  and  vanity,  and  wild 
speculations  and  antiquated  prejudices,  on  the 
whole  population  of  Europe.  There  has  been 
an  excitement  and  a  conflict  to  which  there 
is  nothing  parallel  in  the  history  of  any  past 
generation ;  and  it  may  be  said,  perhaps  with- 
out any  great  extravagance,  that  dunng  the 
few  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  French  revolution,  men  have 
thought  and  acted,  and  sinned  and  suflered. 
more  than  in  all  the  ages  that  have  passeil 
since  their  creation.  In  that  short  period, 
every  thing  has  been  questioned,  every  thing 
has  been  suggested — and  every  thing  has 
been  tried.  There  is  scarcely  any  conceiva- 
ble combination  of  circumstances  under  which 
men  have  not  been  obliged  to  act,  and  to  an- 
ticipate and  to  sufler  the  consequences  of 
their  acting.  The  most  insane  imaginations 
•^the  most  fantastic 'theories — the  most  hor- 
rible abominations,  have  all  been  reduced  to 
practice,  and  taken  seriously  upon  trial.  Noth- 
ing is  now  left,  it  would  appear,  to  be  projected 
or  attempted  in  government.  We  have  ascer- 
tained experimentally  the  consequences  of  all 
extremes ;  and  exhausted,  in  the  real  history 
of  twenty-five  years,  all  the  problems  that  can 
be  supplied  by  the  whole  science  of  politics. 
Something  must  have  been  learned  from 
this  great  condensation  of  experience ; — some 
leading  propositions,  either  positive  or  nega- 
tive, must  have  been  established  in  the  course 
of  it : — And  although  we  perhaps  are  as  yet 
too  near  the  tumult  and  agitation  of  the  catas- 
trophe, to  be  able  to  judge  with  precision  of 
•  their  positive  value  and  amount,  we  can  hard- 
ly be  mistaken  as  to  their  general  tendency 
and  import.  The  clearest  and  most  indis- 
putable -result  is,  that  the  prodigious  advan- 
ces made  by  the  body  of  the  people,  through- 
out the  better  parts  of  Europe,  in  wealth, 
consideration,  and  intelligence,  had  renderea 
the  ancient  institutions  and  exclusions  of  the 
oUI  continental  governments  altogether  un- 
svitable  to  their  actuai  condition ;  that  public 
opinion  had  tacitly  acquired  a  commanding 
and  uncontrollable  power  in  every  enlight- 
ened community:  and  that,  to  render  its 
operation  in  any  degree  safe,  or  consistent 
with  any  regular  plan  of  administration,  it 


was  absolutely  necessary  to  contrive  some 
means  for  bringing  it  to  act  directly  on  the 
machine  of  government,  and  for  brniging  it 
regularly  and  openly  to  bear  on  the  public 
counsels  of  the  country.  This  was  not  ne- 
cessary while  the  bulk  of  the  people  were 
poor,  abject,  and  brutish, — and  tne  .lobles 
alone  had  either  education,  property,  or  ac- 
auaintance  with  afiairs;  and  it  was  during 
tnat  period  that  the  institutions  were  adopted, 
whicn  were  maintained  too  long  for  the  peace 
and  credit  of  the  world.  Public  opinion  over- 
threw those  in  France;  and  the  shock  was 
felt  in  every  feudal  monarchy  in  Europe. 
But  this  sudden  extrication  o>  a  noble  and 
beneficent  principle,  produced,  at  first,  far 
greater  evils  than  those  which  had  proceeded 
from  its  repression.  "Th*  extravagant  and 
erring  spirit"  was  not  yet  enshrined  in  any 
fitting  organisation  ;  and,  acting  without  bal- 
ance or  control,  threw  the  i^hole  mass  of 
society  into  wilder  and  more  terrible  disorder 
than  had  ever  been  experienced  before  its 
disclosure.  It  was  then  tried  to  comprees  it 
again  into  inactivity  by  violence  and  intimida- 
tion :  But  it -could  not  be  so  over-mastered— 
nor  laid  to  rest,  by  all  the  powerful  conjura- 
tions of  the  reign  of  terror ;  and,  after  a  long 
and  painful  struggle  under  the  pressure  of  a 
military  despotism,  it  has  again  broken  loose, 
and  pointed  at  last  to  the  natural  and  appro- 
priate remedy,  of  embodying  it  in  a  free  Kep- 
resenlative  Constitution,  through  the  medita- 
tion of  which  it  may  diffuse  life  and  vigoiir 
through  every  member  of  society. 

The  true  theory  of  that  great  revolution 
therefore  is,  that  it  was  produced  by  the  re- 
pression or  practical  disregard  of  public  opin- 
ion, and  that  the  evils  with  which  it  was 
attended,  were  occasioned  by  the  want  of 
any  institution  to  control  and  regulate  the 
application  of  that  opinion  to  the  actual  man- 
agement of  affairs: — ^And  the  grand  moral 
that  may  be  gathered  from  the  ^hole  event- 
ful history,  seems  therefore  to  be,  that  in  an 
enlightened  period  of  society,  no  goveniment 
can  be  either  prosperous  or  secure,  which 
does  not  provicfe  for  expressing  and  giving 
eflfect  to  the  general  sense  of  the  community. 

This,  it  must  be  .owned,  is  a  lesson  worth 
buying  at  some  cost: — and,  looking  back  on 
the  enormous  price  we  have  paid  for  it,  it  is  no 
slight  gratification  to  perceive,  that  it  seems 
not  only  to  have  been  emphatically  taught, 
but  effectually  learned.  In  every  comer  0/ 
Europe,  principles  of  moderation  and  liber- 
ality are  at  last  not  only  professed,  but,  to 
some  extent,  acted  upon ;  and  doctrines  equal- 
ly favourable  to  the  liberty  of  individuals, 
and  the  independence  of  nations,  are  univer 
sally  promulgated,  in  quarters  where  some 
little  jealousy  of  tneir  influence  mi^ht  have 
been  both  expected  and  excused.  II  any  one 
doubts  of  the  progress  which  the  principles 
of  liberty  have  made  since  the  beginning  of 
the  French  revolution,  and  of  the  efficacy  of 
that  lesson  which  its  events  have  impressed 
oh  every  court  of  the  Continent,  let  him  com- 
pare the  conduct  of  the  Allies  at  this  moment, 
with  that  which  they  held  in  1790- -let  him 
2Z 
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contrast  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz  with  the  decla- 
ration of  Frankfort — anrl  set  on  one  hand 
the  proclamation  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
upon  entering  the  French  terriluries  in  1792, 
and  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  on  the 
same  occasion  in  1814; — let  him  think  how 
La  Fayette  and  Dumoarier  were  treated  at 
the  former  period,  and  what  honours  have 
been  lavished  on  Moreau  and  Bemadotte  in 
the  latter — or,  without  dwelling  ort  particu- 
lars, let  him  ask  himself,  whether  it  would 
have  been  tolerated  among  the  loyal  Antigal- 
licans  of  that  day,  to  have  proposed,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  victory,  that  a  representative  assem- 
bly should  share  the  powers  of  legislation 
with  the  restored  sovereign — that  the  noblesse 
should  renounce  all  their  privileges,  except 
such  as  were  purely  honorary — that  citizens 
of  all  ranks  should  be  equally  eligible  to  all 
employments — that  all  the  officers  and  digni- 
taries of  the  revolutionary  government  should 
retain  their  rank — that  the  nation  should  be 
taxed  only  by  its  representatives — that  all 
sorts  of  national  property  should  be  ratified, 
and  that  perfect  toleration  in  religion,  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  trial  by  jury,  should  be  es- 
tablished. Such,  however,  are  the  chief  bases 
of  that  constitution,  which  was  cordially  ap- 
proved by  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  after  they 
were  in  possession  of  Paris ;  and,  with  refer- 
ence to  which,  their  Au^st  Chief  made  that 
remarkable  declaration,  m  the  face  of  Europe, 
'|That  France  stood  in  need  of  strong  institu- 
tions, and  such  as  were  suited  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  age." 

Such  is  the  improved  creed  of  modem  courts, 
as  to  civil  liberty  ami  the  rights  of  individuals. 
With  regard  to  national  justice  and  independ- 
ence again, — is  there  any  one  so  romantic  as 
to  believe,  that  if  the  Allied  Sovereigns  had 
dissipated  the  armies  of  the  republic,  and 
entered  the  metropolis  as  conquerors  in  1792, 
♦hey  would  have  left  to  France  all  her  ancient 
territories,— or  religiously  abstained  from  in- 
terfering in  the  settlement  of  her  government, 
—or  treated  her  bafHed  v^Tirriors  and  states- 
men with  honourable  courtesies,  and  her 
humbled  and  guilty  Chief  with  magnanimous 
forbearance  and  clemency  ?  The  conduct  we 
have  just  witnessed,  in  all  these  particulars, 
is  wise  and  prudent,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  mag- 
nanimous i — and  the  splendid  successes  which 
have  crowned  the  arras  of  the  present  Deliv- 
erers of  Europe,  may  be  ascribed  even  more 
to  the  temper  than  to  the  force  with  which 
they  have  beeo  wielded ; — certainly  more  to 
(he  plain  justice  and  rationalty  of  the  cause 
in  wnich  tney  were  raised,  than  to  either. — 
Yet  those  very  successes  exclude  all  supposi- 
tion of  this  justice  and  liberality  being  assum- 
ed out  of  fear  or  necessity ; — and  establish  the 
sincerity  of  those  professions,  which  it  would 
no  doubt  have  been  the  best  of  all  policy  at 
any  rate  to  have  made.  It  is  equally  decisive, 
however,  of  the  merit  of  the  agents  and  or 
the  principles,  that  the  most  liberal  maxims 
were  held  out  by  the  most  decided  victors; 
and  the  greatest  honoure  paid  to  civil  and  to 
national  freedom,  when  it  was  most  in  their 
Po*veT  to  have  crushed  the  one,  and  invaded 


the  other.  Nothing,  in  short,  can  aoooDnt  for 
the  altered  tone  and  altered  policy  of  the  greni 
Sovereigns  of  the  Continent,  but  tneir  growing 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  regulated  free- 
dom to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  world, 
—but  their  feeling  that,  in  the  more  enlight- 
ened parts  of  Europe,  men  could  no  loiieer  be 
governed  but  by  their  reason,  and  that  fustice 
and  moderation  were  the  only  true  safegrarda 
of  a  polished  throne.  By  this  high  testimony, 
we  think,  the  cause  of  Liberty  is  at  length  set 
up  above  all  hazard  of  calumny  or  discounter 
nance ; — and  its  interests,  we  make  no  doubt, 
will  be  more  substantially  advanced,  by  being 
thus  freelv  and  deliberately  recognised,  in  the 
face  of  Europe,  by  its  mightiest  and  most 
absolute  princes,  than  they  could  otherwise 
have  been  by  all  the  reasonings  of  philosophy, 
and  the  toils  of  patriotism,  for  many  succe^ 
sive  generations. 

While  this  is  the  universal  feeling  among 
those  who  have  the  best  opportunity,  and  the 
strongest  interest  to  form  a  just  opinion  on 
the  subject,  it  is  not  a  little  strange  and  nH>r- 
tifying,  that  there  should  still  be  a  party  in 
this  country,  who  consider  those  great  trans- 
actions under  a  different  aspect; — who  look 
with  jealousy  and  grudging  upon  all  that  has 
been  done  for  the  advancement  of  freedom ; 
and  think  the  splendour  of  the  late  events 
considerably  tarnished  by  those  stipulations 
for  national  liberty,  Which  form  to  other  eyes 
their  most  glorious  and  happy  feature.  We 
do  not  say  this  invidiously,  nor  oat  of  any 
spirit  of  faction :  But  the  fact  is  unquesUen- 
aole ; — and  it  is  worth  while  both  to  record, 
and  to  try  to  account  for  it.  An  arrangement, 
which  satisfies  all  the  arbitrary  Sovereigns 
of  Europe,  and  is  cordially  adopted  by  the 
Monarch  who  is  immediately  affected  by  it, 
is  objected  to  as  too  democratical,  by  a  party 
in  this  free  country  !  The  Autocrator  of  all 
the  Russias — the  Imperial  Chief  of  the  Ger- 
manic principalities — ^the  Military  Sovereign 
of  Prussia— «re  all  agreed,  that  France  should 
have  a  free  government :  Nay,  the  King  of 
France  himself  is  thoroughly  persuaded  of 
the  same  great  truth; — and  all  the  wortd 
rejoices  at  its  ultimate  acknowledgment — 
except  only  the  Tories  of  England !  They 
cannot  conceal  their  mortification  at  this  final 
triumph  of  the  popular  cause;  and,  while 
they  rejoice  at  the  restoration  of  the  King  to 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  recal  of 
his  loyal  nobility  to  their  ancient  honours,  are 
evidently  not  a  little  hurt  at  the  advantages 
which  have  been,  at  the  sams  time,  secured 
to  the  People.  They  are  very  glad,  certainly, 
to  see  Louis  XVI IL  on  the  throne  of  Napoleon, 
— ^but  they  would  have  liked  him  better  if  he 
had  not  spoken  so  graciously  to  the  Manihals 
of  the  revolution, — if  he  had  not  so  freely 
accepted  the  constitution  which  restrained  his 
prerogative, — nor  so  cordially  held  out  the 
hand  of  conciliation  to  all  descriptions  of  his 
subjects :— if  he  had  been  less  magnanimous 
in  short,  less  prudent,  and  less  amiable.  It 
would  have  answered  better  to  their  ideas  of 
a  glorious  restoration,  if  it  could  have  been 
accomplished  without  any  conditions ;  aod  if 
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(he  Prince  had  thrown  himself  entirely  into 
the  hands  of  those  b'gotted  emigrants,  who 
affect  to  be  displeased  with  his  acceptance 
of  a  limited  crown.  In  their  eyes,  the  thing 
would  have  been  more  complete,  if  the  no- 
blesse hail  been  restored  at  once  to  all  their 
feudal  privileges,  and  the  charch  to  its  ancient 
endowments.  And  we  cannot  help  suspect- 
ing, that  they  think  the  loss^f  those  vain  and 
cppressive  trappinfi;s,  but  ill  compensated  by 
tue  increased  dignity  and  worth  of  the  whole 
population,  by  the  equalisation  of  essential 
rignts,  ana  the  provision  made  for  the  free 
enjoyment  of  life,  property,  and  conscience, 
by  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

Perhaps  we  exaggerate  a  little  in  our  rep* 
resantation  of  sentiments  in  which  we  do  not 
at  all  concur: — But,  certainly,  in  conversa- 
tion and  in  common  newspapers —those  light 
straws  that  best  show  how  the  wind  sits — 
one  heari3  and  sees,  every  day,  things  that 
approach  at  least  to  the  spirit  we  have  at- 
tempted to  delit:eate, — anct  afford  no  slight 
presumption  of  the  prevalence  of  such  opin- 
ions as  we  lament,  li;  lamenting  them,  how- 
ever, we  would  not  indiscriminately  blame. 
— ^They  are  not  all  to  be  ascribed  to  a  spint 
of  servility,  or  a  disregard  oi*  the  happiness 
of  mankinu.  Here,  as  in  other  heresies,  there 
is  an  intermixture  of  errors  tltat  ire  to  be 
pardoned,  and  principles  that  are  to  be  re- 
spected. There  are  patriotic  prejudlses,  and 
illusions  of  the  imagination,  and  misccncop- 
tions  from  ignorance,  at  the  bottom  of  ihie 
nnnatural  antipathy  to  freedom  in  the  citizens 
of  a  free  land ;  as  well  as  more  sordid  inter- 
ests, and  more  wilful  perversions.  Some 
.•turdy  Englishmen  are  staunch  for  our  mo- 
iopoi/  of  liberty  j  and  feel  as  if  it  was  an 
»ca.^lcnt  invasion  of  British  privileges,  for  any 
«*her  n.\tion  to  set  up  a  free  constitution ! — 
Uthb's  \pprchend  serious  dangers  to  our  great- 
ness, u  kAi&  n?ain spring  and  fountain  of  our 
prosperity  be  'U)mmunicated  to  other  lands. — 
A  St lU  greater  proportion,  we  believe,  are  in- 
fluenced by  u)ui>iaeTa:ions  yet  more  fantasti- 
cal.— They  ha\e  been  «*o  ^ongused  to  consider 
the  old  government  of  r«Bnce  as  the  perfect 
model  of  a  feudal  monarchy,  boftened  and 
adorned  by  the  refinementt>  of  modem  society, 
that  they  are  quite  sorry  to  pait  with  so  fine 
a  specimen  of  chivalrous  roaiine^sand  institu- 
tions; and  look  upon  it,  with  all  its  ch'^rscter- 
istic  and  imposing  accompaniments,  of  a  br.*l- 
liant  and  warlike  nobility,— a  gallant  conri, — 
a  gorgeous  hierarchy, — a  gay  and  familiar 
varaalage,  with  the  same  sort  of  feelings  witi} 
which  tney  would  be  apt  to  regard  the  sump- 
tuous pageantry  and  splendid  solemnities  of 
the  Romish  ritual.  They  are  very  good  Pro- 
testants themselves ;  and  know  too  well  the 
value  of  reli^ous  truth  and  liberty,  to  wish 
for  any  less  simple,  or  more  imposing  system 
at  home ;  but  they  have  no  objection  that  it 
should  exist  among  their  neighbours^  that 
their  taste  may  be  gratified  by  the  magnificent 
spectac'es  it  affords,  and  their  imaginations 
warmed  with  the  ideas  of  venerable  and 
pompous  antiquity,  which  it  is  so  well  fitted 
to  suggest.   The  case  is  nearly  the  mme  with 


their  ideas  of  the  old  French  monarchy.  They 
have  read  Burke,  till  their  fancies  are  some- 
what heated  with  the  picturesque  image  of 
tempered  royalty  and  polished  aristocracy, 
which  he  has  held  out  in  his  splendid  pictures 
of  France  as  it  was  before  the  revolution; 
and  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  contrast 
those  comparatively  happy  and  prosperous 
days,  with  the  horrors  ana  vulgar  atrocities 
that  ensued,  that  they  forget  the  many  real 
evils  and  oppressions  of  w^ch  that  brilliant 
monarchy  was  productive,  and  think  that  the 
succeeding  abominations  cannot  be  complete- 
ly expiated  till  it  be  restored  as  it  originally 
existed. 

All  these,  and  we  believe  many  other  illu- 
sions of  a  similar  nature,  slight  and  fanciful 
as  they  may  appear,  contribute  largely,  we 
have  no  doubt,  to  that  pardonable  feeling  of 
dislike  to  the  limitation  of  the  old  monarchy, 
which  we  conceive  to  be  very  discernible  m 
a  certain  part  of  our  population.  The  great 
source  of  that  feeling,  however,  and  that 
which  gives  root  and  nourishment  to  all  the 
rest,  is  the  Ignorance  which  prevails  in  this 
country,  both  of  the  evils  of  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  radical  change  in  t£e  feel- 
ings and  opinions  of  the  Continent,  which  has 
rendered  it  no  longer  practicable  in  its  more 
enlightened  quarters.  Our  insular  situation, 
and  the  measure  of  freedom  we  enjo^r,  have 
done  us  this  injury ;  along  with  the  infinite 
good  of  which  tney  have  been  the  occasions. 
We  do  not  know  eitner  the  extent  of  the  misery 
And  weakness  produced  by  tyranny,  or  the 
fo.'ce  and  prevalence  of  the  conviction  which 
hds  1  "vently  arisen,  where  they  are  best  known, 
that  they  are  no  longer  to  be  tolerated.  On 
the  Continent,  experience  has  at  last  done 
far  more  to  enlighten  public  opinion  upon 
these  subjects,  tlmn  reflection  %nd  reasoning 
in  this  Islann.  There,  nations  have  been 
found  irresistible,  wHen  the  popular  feeling 
^^'as  consulted ;  and  absolutely  impotent  ana 
indefensible  where  it  had  been  outraged  and 
disregarded:  And  this  necessity  of  consnl  ting 
the  general  opinion,  has  led,  on  both  sides,  to 
a  great  relaxation  of  many  of  the  principles 
on  which  they  originally  went  to  issue. 

Of  this  change  in  the  terms  of  the  ques- 
tion— and  especially  of  the  great  abatement 
which  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  make 
in  the  pretensions  of  the  old  governments,  we 
were  generally  but  little  aware  in  this  country. 
Spectators  as  we  have  been  of  the  distant  and 
protracted  contest  between  ancient  institutions 
2nd  authorities  on  the  one  hand,  and  demo- 
l  cratical  innovation  on  the  other,  we  are  apt 
stiil  to  look  upon  the  parties  to  that  contest 
as  occupying  nearly  the  same  positions  and 
maintaining  the  same  principles,  they  did  at 
the  beginning;  while  those  who  have  been 
nearer  to  the  scene  of  action,  or  themselves 
partakers  of  the  fray,  are  aware  that,  in  the 
course  of  that  long  conflict,  each  party  has 
been  obliged  to  recede  from  some  of  its  pre- 
tensions, and  to  admit,  in  some  degree,  the 
justice  of  those  that  are  made  against  it. 
Herej  where  we  have  been  but  too  apt  to  con 
sidcr  the  mighty  game  which  has  been  plav 
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ing  in  our  sight,  and  partly  at  onr  expense,  as 
an  occasion  for  exercising  our  own  party  ani- 
mosities, or  seeking  illustrations  for  our  pecu- 
liar theories  of  government,  vre  are  still  as 
diametrically  opposed,  and  as  keen  in  our 
hostilities,  as  ever.  The  controversy  with  us 
being  m  a  great  measure  speculative,  would 
iose  its  interest  and  attraction,  if  anything 
like  a  compromise  were  admitted ;  and  we 
choose,  therefore,  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  great 
and  visible  approximation  into  which  time, 
and  experience,  and  necessity  have  forced  the 
actual  combatants.-  We  verily  believe,  that, 
except  in  the  imaginations  of  English  politi- 
cians, there  no  longer  exist  in  the  world  any 
«uch  aristocrats  and  democrats  as  actually 
divided  all  Europe  in  the  early  days  of  the 
French  revolution.  In  this  country,  however, 
we  still  speak  and  feel  as  if  they  existed ;  and 
the  champions  of  aristocracy  in  particular,  con- 
tinue, with  very  few  exceptions,  both  to  main- 
la  n  pretensions  that  their  principals  have  long 
ago  abandoned,  and  to  impute  to  their  adver- 
saries, crimes  and  absurdities  with  which 
they  have  long  ceased  to  be  chargeable.  To 
them,  therefore,  no  other  alternative  has  yet 
presented  itself  but  the  absolute  triumph  of 
one  or  other  of  two  opposite  and  irreconcile- 
able  extremes.  Whatever  is  taken  from  the 
sovereign,  they  consider  as  being  necessarily 

Siven  to  crazy  republicans :  and  very  naturally 
islike  all  limitations  of  the  royal  power,  be- 
cause they  are  unable  to  distinguish  them 
from  usurpations  by  the  avowed  enemies  of  all 
subordmation.  That  the  real  state  of  things  lias 
long  been  extremely  different,  men  of  reflec- 
tion might  have  concluded  from  the  known 
principles  of  human- nature,  and  men  of  infor- 
mation must  have  learned  from  sources  of  un- 
doubted authority :  But  no  small  pcopoition  of 
our  zealous  politicians  belong  to  neither  of 
those  classes^  and  we  ought  not,  perhaps,  to 
wonder,  if  they  are  slow  in  admitting  truths 
which  a  preclominating  party  has  So  long 
thought  it  for  its  interest  to  misrepresent  or 
disguise.  The  time,  however,  seems  almost 
come,  when  conviction  must  be  forced  even 
upon  their  reluctant  understandings, — and  by 
the  sort  of  evidence  best  suited  to  their  capa- 
city. They  would  probably  be  little  moved  by 
the  best  arguments  that  could  be  addressed  to 
them,  and  might  distrust  the  testimony  of  or- 
dinary observers;  but  they  cannot  well  refuse 
to  yield  to  the  opinions  of  the  great  Sovereigns 
of  the  Continent,  and  must  even  give  faith  to 
their  professions,  when  they  find  them  con- 
firmed at  all  points  by  their  actions.  If  the 
establishment  of  a  limited  monarchy  in  France 
would  be  dangerous  to  sovereign  authority  in 
all  the  adjoining  regions,  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  it  should  have  met  with  the  cordial 
approbation  of  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and 
Russia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  the  day  of 
their  most  brilliant  success ;  or  that  that  mo- 
ment of  triumph  on  the  part  of  the  old  princes 
of  Europe  should  have  been  selected  as  the 
period  when  the  thrones  of  France,  and  Spain, 
and  Holland,  were  to  be  surrounded  with  per- 
manent limitations, — imposed  with  their  cor- 
iial  nfl.sent.  and  we  might  almost  say,  by  their 


hands.  Compared  with  acts  so  unequivocaS. 
all  declarations  may  justly  be  regarded  as  in- 
significant :  but  there  are  decla  rat  ions  also  to 
the  same  purjwse ; — made  freely  and  dehber- 
ately  on  occasions  of  unparalleled  importance, 
— and  for  no  other  mlelligible  purpose  but 
solemnly  to  announce  to  mankind  the  generous 
principle  on  which  those  mighty  actions  had 
been  performed.* 

But  while  these  authorities  and  these  con- 
siderations may  be  expected,  in  due  time,  to 
overcome  that  pardonable  dislike  to  conti- 
nental liberty  which  arises  from  ignorance  or 
natural  prejudices,  we  will  conft  ss  thai  we 
by  no  means  reckon  on  the  total  disappear- 
ance of  this  illiberal  jealousy.  There  is,  and 
we  fear  there  will  always  be,  among  us,  a  set 
of  .persons  who  conceive  it  to  be  fof  their  in- 
terest to  decry  every  thing  that  is  favourable 
to  liberty, — and  who  are  guided  only  by  a  re- 
gard to  their  interest.  In  a  government  con- 
stituted like  ours,  the  Court  must  almosf 
always  be  more  or  less  jealous,  and  peihap# 
justly,  of  the  encroachment  of  popular  prin- 
ciples, and  disposed  to  show  favour  to  tnose 
wno  would  diminish  the  influence  and  au- 
thority of  such  principles.  Without  intending 
or  wishing  to  render  the  British  crown  alto- 
gether arbitrary,  it  still  seems  to  thtm  to  be 
m  favour  of  its  constitutional  privileges,  that 
arbitrary  monarchies  should,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, be  defended  ;  and  an  artful  apology  for 
tyranny  is  gratefully  received  as  an  argument 
a  fortiori  in  support  of  a  vigorous  preroga- 
tive. The  leaders  of  the  party,  therefore,  lean 
that  way ;  and  their  baser  followers  rush  cla- 
morously along  it — to  the  very  brink  of  servile 
sedition,  and  treason  against  the  constitution. 

Such  men  no  arguments  will  silence,  and 
no  authorities  convert.  It  is  their  profession 
to  discredit  and  oppose  all  that  tends  to  pro- 
mote the  freedom  of  mankind;  and  in  that 
vocation  they  will  infallibly  labour,  so  long  as 
it  yields  them  a  profit.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment^ too,  we  have  no  doubt,  that  their  zeal 
is  quickened  by  their  alarm  j  since,  independ- 
ent of  the  general  damage  \a  hich  the  cause 
of  arbitrary  government  must  sustain  from  the 
events  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  their 
immediate  consequences  in  this  country  are 
likely  to  be  eminently  favourable  to  the  in-» 
terests  of  regulated  liberty  and  temperate  re* 
form.  Next  to  the  actual  cessation  of  blood- 
shed and  suffering,  indeed,  we  consider  this 
to  be  the  greatest  domestic  benefit  that  we 
are  iikely  to  reap  from  the  peace, — and  the 
circumstance,  in  our  new  situation,  which  calls 
the  loudest  for  our  congratulation.  We  aro 
perfectly  aware,  that  it  is  a  subject  of  regret 
to  many  patriotic  individuals,  that  the  brillia-it 
successes  at  which  we  all  rejoice,  should  ha  f  e 
occurred  «inderan  administration  which  has 
not  manife  }d  any  extraordinary  dislike  to 
abuses,  nor  y  very  cordial  attachment  to  ibe 
rights  and  *berties  of  the  people;  ai:d  wo 
know,  tha.  it  has  been  an  opinion  pretty  cur- 
rent,  both  with  them  and  their  antagonists, 
that  those  successes  will  fix  them  fo  fiiinly  in 
power,  that  they  will  be  enabled,  if  they  should 
be  so  inclined,  to  deal  more  largely  in  abuses, 
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any  of  t  heir  predecoBson.  For  oar  own  part, 
howercr,  we  h&we  navet  been  able  to  see 
tkingB  in  this  inaaspicioufe  light;-^-«ad  having 
no  personal  or  factious  qnairel  with  oor  pres- 
eot  mttiisterfi,  a«e  easily  comforted  for  the  in- 
creased chanbe  of  their  continuaiice  in  office, 
by  a  consideration  of  those  oucumstances  that 
mast  infallibly,  under  any  ministry,  oj^erate 
to  £BLcilitate  reioim,  to  diminish  the  power  of 
Che  Crown,  aitd  to  consolidate  the  liberties  of 
the  nation*  If  oar  readers  agree  with  us  in 
our  estimate  of  the  importance  of  these  cir- 
emnstanoes,  we  can  acaicely  doubt  that  they 
will  eoBcnr  in  oar  general  condosion. 

In  abo  first  place,  then,  it  is  obvions,  that 
'the  direct  patronage  and  indirect  influence  ca 
die  Crown  mast  te  most  seriously  and  effect- 
ually abii^ged  by  the  reduction  of  our  army 
and  navy,  the  diminutioh  of  our  taxes,  and, 
generally  speaJdng,  of  aU  oar  establishinents, 
upon  the  ratification  of  peace.  We  have 
thcmght  it  a  great  deal  gained  for  ih»  Consti- 
tntion  of  late  years,  whin  we  could  strike  oft 
a  few  hundred  thousand  pouuds  of  offices  in 
the  gift  of  the  Crown,  tiiat  had  become  uae- 
ieeSy  or  might  be  consolidated  ;^-^and  now  the 
peace  will,  at  one  blow,  strike  off  probably 
thirty  or  forty  millions  of  government  expendk- 
tore,  oidinary  or  extraordinary.  This  alone 
sak^tit  resttxre  the  balance  of  the  Conetitation. 

fa  the  next  place,  a  continuance  of  peace 
and  prosperity  will  naturally  produce  a  greater 
diffusion  of  wealth,  and  consequently  a  greater 

Siiit  of  independence  in  the  body  of  the  peo- 
s;  which,  co-(^emting  with  the  dimini&ed 
power  of  me  government  to  provide  for  its 
oaser  adherents,  must  speedily  thin  the  ranks 
of  its  regular  supporters,  and  expose  it  far 
more  eifectually  to  the  control  of  a  weightim 
and  more  impartial  pablic  opinion. 

la  the  thira  place,  the  events  to  whi^  we 
have  alluded,  and  the  situation  in  which  they 
will  leave  us,  wiU  take  away  almoet  all  those 
pretexts  for  lesisting  inquiry  into  abuses,  and 
proposals  for  reform,  by  the  help  of  which, 
rather  than  of  any  serious  dilute  on  the  prin- 
ciple, ^se  important  discussions  have  been 
waived  for  these  last  twenty  years.  We  shall 
no  longer  be  stopped  with  the  plea  of  its  b^ing 
no  fit  time  to  quarrel  about  the  little  faults  oi 
our  Constitution,  when  we  are  stru^ling  with 
a  ferocious  enemy  for  its  very  existence.  It 
will  not  now  do  to  tell  us,  that  it  is  both  dan- 
gerous and  disgraceful  to  show  ourselves  dis- 
united in  a  season  of  such  imminent  penl— or 
that  all  great  and  patriotic  minds  should  be 
entirely  engrossed  with  the  care  of  our  safety, 
told  can  have  neidMf  leisum  nor  eneigy  to 
bes4o>w  upoa  cencems  less  urgent  or  vital. 
The  i«storation  of  peiice,  on  the  conttary,  wffi 
soon  leave  us  little  else  to  do; — and  when  we 
have  no  invasions  nor  expeditions— naor  coali- 
tions 'nor  easypaigfi»-^or  even  any  loans  and 
bndgeta  te  ^1  the  minds  X3f!  our  stalestnen^and 
Ibe  eam  of  our  idle  politicians,  we  think  it  id- 
most  certain  that  questions  of  reform  will  rise 
into  paramount  importance,  and  the  redress 
of  abupea  become  the  moat  interesting  of  j[>ub- 
lic  pursuits.  We  'shall  be  once  more  entaled^ 
75 
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aaalbgooB  ads  or  institationa  of  other  rflt^ynff^ 
withom  being  met  by  the  cty  of  levdatioa 
and  democracy,  or  the  imputaaon  of  abetlkig 
the  proceedinga  of  a  sanguinaiy  deapot.  We 
shall  1^^  see  the  abases  of  old  hemdilH|r 
powOT,  and  the  evils  of  aialadraiaistratiau  in 
legitimate  hands;  and  be  permitted  to  annia 
from  them,  without  the  reproach  of  disa&o- 
tton  to  the  general  cause  of  mankind.  Mitn 
and  thin^  in  short,  we  tnUst,  will  again  la- 
oeive  their  troe  names,  on  a  fair  consideration 
of  their  merits;  and  our  notions  of  political 
desert  be  no  longer  confounded  by  indiscrimi- 
nate  praise  of  all  who  are  with  oa,  and  in- 
tolerant ttbase  of  aU  who  aie  against  us,  in  a 
stni^le  that  touches  the  sources  of  so  manf 
]>asst0tis.  When  we  plead  lor  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  we  shsdl  no 
longer  be  told  that  the  Pope  is  a  mere  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  an  inveterate  foe,*HDor  oe  de^ 
terred  from  protesting  against  the  conflftgratioti 
of  a  friendly  capital,  by  the  suggestion,  that 
no  other  means  were  left  to  prevent  that  same 
iot  from  possessing  hbnself  of  its  fleet  Ex- 
ceptions and  extreme  cases,  in  shoit,  will  no 
longer  fiimish  the  ordinary  rules  of  oar  oon- 
duct ;  and  it  will  be  imfiDsaibLe,  by  extianeoup 
arg^ttznents,  to  baffie  every  attempt  at  a  fair  ear 
timate  of  our  public  principles  ana  proceedings. 

These,  we  think,  are  among  the  necesaanr 
consequ^ices  of  a  peace  concluded  in  sucm 
circumstances  as  we  have  now  been  consLde^- 
iqg;  and  they  are  but  a  ^ecimen  of  the  kiar 
dred  consequences  to  which  it  must  infalliblj 
lead.  If  these  ensue,  however,  and  are  aT^ 
lowed  to  jprodttce  their  natural  efiects,  it  ia  a 
matter  of  indiflerence  to  us  whether  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  Ixnrd  Liverpool,  or  Lojd  Gre j 
and  Lord  Grenville  ara  at  the  head  of  the 
government  The  former,  indeed,  may  probe 
ably  be  a  little  uneasy  in  so  new  a  postuie  of 
affairs ;  but  they  will  either  conform  to  it.  or 
abandon  their  posts  in  despair.  To  control  or 
alter  it,  will  assuredly  be  beyond  their  power. 

With  these  pleasing  anticipations,  we  would 
willingly  close  this  long  re  vie  w  of  the  State  ao^ 
Prospects  of  the  European  Commonwealth, 
in  its  pieseiit  great  crisis,  of  restoration,  or  cu 
new  revolutions.  But,  cheering  and  beautifdi 
as  it  is,  and  disposed  as  we  Uiink  we  have 
shown  ourselves  to  look  hopefully  upon  it,  it 
is  impossible  to  shut  our  eyes  on  two  dark 
stains  that  appear  on  the  bright  horizon,  and 
seem  already  to  tarnish  the  glories  with  which 
they  are  so  sadly  contrasted.  One  is  of  bnger 
staJidihg,  tmd  perhaps  of  deeper  dye.-^But 
both  are  most  painful  deformities  on  the  face 
of  so  lair  apitMrpect;  and  may  be  manftieBel 
with  less  scruple  and  greater  hope,  fsom  the 
^eonskkvadon,  that  those  who  Imve  new  the 
power  of  effacing  theni  can  scaMdy  beduKged 
with  the  guilt  of  their  production,  and  have 
grven  strong  iodioationa  of  dispositions  that 
nuMt  lead  them  to  wish  ibr  their  reaioval.  We 
need  scarcely  give  the  key  to  these  observa- 
tions by  naming  the  names  ef  Pokmd  and  of 
Norway.  Nor  do  we  propose,  on  the  presenl 
occasion,  to  do  much  more  than  to  natne  thettf 
Of  the  latter,  we  shall  jouitoUj  contrive  tO 
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;  hiOf  on  a  fntare  oecaatoD.  Of  tke  for- 
jner^  many  of  our  readers  may  think  we  have, 
jon  former  oocaskmB,  said  at  least  enoagh. 
Our  zeal  in  that  cause,  we  know,  has  been 
•made  matter  of  wonder,  and  even  of  derision, 
among  certain  persons  who  value  themselves 
on  the  character  of  praUical  politicians  and 
men  of  the  world ;  and  we  have  had  the  satis- 
faction of  listening  to  various  witty  sneers  on 
the  mixed  simplicity  and  extravagance  of 
••apposing,  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Poles  was 
10  be  re-established  by  a  dissertation  in  an 
English  journal.  It  would  perhaps  be  enough 
to  state,  that,  independent  of  any  view  to  an 
•immediate  or  practical  result  in  other  regions, 
■it  is  of  some  consequence  to  keep  the  obser- 
vation of  England  alive,  and  its  feelings  awake, 
upon  a  subject  of  this  importance:  But  we 
must  beg  leave  to  add,  that  such  dissertations 
are  humbly  conceived  to  be  among  the  legiti- 
mate means  by  which  the  English  public  Goth 
'InsCrocts  and  expresses  itself;  and  that  the 
#pinion  of  the  English  public  is  still  allowed 
to  have  weight  with  its  government  ]  which 
again  cannot  well  be  snpposed  to  be  altogether 
without  influence  in  the  councils  of  its  allies. 
-  Whatever  becomes  of  Poland,  it  is  most 
materia],  we  think,  that  the  people  of  this 
tsoontry  should  judge  soundly,  and  feel  right- 
fyy  on  a  matter  that  touches  on  principles  of 
such  genera)  application.  But  every  thing 
that  has  passed  since  the  publication  of  our 
fonner  remarks,  combines  to  justify  what  we 
then  stated;  and  to  encourage  us  to  make 
fcuder  and  more  energetic  appeals  to  the  jus- 
tice and  prudence  and  magnanimity  of  the 
parties  concerned  in  this  transaction.  The 
words  and  the  deeds  of  Alexander  that  have, 
since  that  period,  passed  into  the  page  of 
historv — ^the  principles  he  has  solemnly  pro- 
fessedf,  and  the  acts  by  which  he  has  sealed 
that  profession — entitle  us  to  expect  from  him 
a  strain  of  justice  and  generosity,  which  vul- 

far  politicians  may  call  romantic  if  they  please, 
ut  which  all  men  of  hi^h  principles  and  en- 
larged understandings  will  feel  to  be  not  more 
lieroic  than  judicious.  While  Poland  remains 
oppressed  and  discontented,  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope will  always  be  at  the  mercy  of  anv  am- 
bitioBS  or  intriguing  power  that  may  thmk  fit 


to  toaae  its  vast  and  imdSke  pspriatioa  witk 

the  vain  prcmiise  of  independence ;  while  his 
perfectly  manifest  that  tAoee,  by  whom  alone 
that  promise  could  be  efiectualfy  kept,  would 
gain  prodigiously,  both  in  security  ami  in  sab* 
stantial  influence,  by  its  faithful  performanea 
It  is  not,  however,  for  the  mere  name  e( 
independence,  nor  for  the  lost  glories  of  an 
ancient  and  nonourable  existence,  that  the 
people  of  Poland  are  thus  ea^r  to  amr 
themselves  in  any  desperate  strife  of  whjc& 
this  maybe  proclaimed  as  the  prize.  We 
have  shown,  in  our  last  number,  the  sufastan- 
,  tial  and  intolerable  evils  which  this  exlinctioo 
of  their  national  dignity — ^this  sore  and  im- 
merited  wound  to  their  national  pride,  has 
necessarily  occasioned :  And  thinkmg,  as  we 
do,  that  a  people  without  the  feelings  of  na- 
tional  pride  and  public  duty  must  be  a  people 
;  without  energy  and  without  enjoyments,  we 
apprehend  it  to  be  at  any  rate  ihdispatable,  h 
the  present  instance,  that  the  circumstances 
which  have  dissolved  their  political  bein& 
have  struck  also  at  the  root  of  their  individi^ 
happiness  and  prosperity ;  and  that  it  is  not 
'  merely  the  unjust  aestmction  of  aii  ancient 
kindom  that  we  lament,  but  the  condemnation 
of  fifteen  millions  of  imman  beings  to  ua- 
,  profitable  and  unparalleled  misery. 

Bnt  though  these  are  the^^M^jperations  by 
which  the  feelings  of  private  incividnals  are 
most  natumlly  afiected^  it^afiovld  never  be 
forgotten,  that  all  the  pnnciples  on  which  tha 
ffreat  fabric  of  national  independence  con- 
fessedly rests  in  Europe,  are  involved  in  the 
decision  of  this  question  j  and  that  no  one 
nation  can  be  secure  in  its  separate  existence, 
if  all  the  rest  do  not  concur  in  disavowing 
the  maxims  which  were  acted  upon  in  the 
partition  of  Poland.  It  is  not  only  rooumfol 
to  see  the  scattered  and  bleedin|[  members  of 
that  unhappy  state  still  palpitating  and  ago- 
nising on  the  spot  where  it  lately  stood  erect 
in  youthful  vigour  and  beauty ;  bnt  it  is  unsafe 
to  breathe  the  noxious  vapours  which  this 
melancholy  spectacle  exhales.  The  whole- 
some neighbourhood  is  poisoned  by  their  dif- 
fusion ;  and  every  independence  within  their 
ranpe,  sickens  and  is  endangered  by  the  con- 
tagion. 


(JtbPnara,  1811-) 

•f  th$  Rif^  Hon.  WUliam  Wmdkm^  in  the  House  of  Comnume^  Mm  26,  1809,  on 
Mr,  CunoetOs  JBUl^  ^^for  better  securing  the  Independence  and  Purity  of  rarliameni^  hg 
preventing  the  procuring  or  obtaining  of  Seats  by  corrupt  Practices J^  8vo.  pp»  43. 
Undon-  1810.* 


Ma.  WiNDHAMj  the  most  high-minded  and 
mooriaptiiile  of  hving  men,  can  see  no  harm 

.  *  The  paaeiag  of  the  Reform  Bill  has  antiquaitd 
Ipvch  of  the  diacaesion  in  this  article,  as  originally 
written ;  and  a  conaiderable  portion  of  it  is  now,  for 
dbia  reaaon,  omitted.  Bat  it  aleo  contains  answers 
M  the  sjretenatie  apdegists  of  comiptkm,  and  ep- 


in  selihig  seats  in  parliament  openly  lo  the 
hig^iest  bidder,  or  for  excluding  public  trusts 

ponenta  of  reform  principlee— which  are  applicable 
to  all  times,  and  all  conditiona  of  aociety  ;  and  of 
which  recent  events  and  diaenaaiona  aeem  to  show 
that  the  present  generation  may  still  need  to  be  re- 
minded. 
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generally  from  the  monev  market ;  and  18  of 
opinion  that  political  influence  arising  from 
property  should  be  disposed  of  like  other 
property.  It  will  be  readily  supposed  thai 
we  do  not  assent  to  any  part  of  this  doctrine ; 
and  indeed  we  must  beg  leave  to  say,  that  to 
us  it  is  no  sort  of  argument  for  the  sale  of 
eeats,  to  contend  that  such  a  transference  is 
no  worse  than  the  possession  of  the  property 
transferred ;  and  to  remind  us,  that  he  who 
objects  to  men  selling  their  influence,  must 
be  against  their  having  it  to  sell.  We  are 
decidedly  against  their  having  it — to  sell! 
and,  as  to  wliat  is  here  considered  as  the 
necessary  influence  of  property  over  elections, 
we  should  think  there  could  be  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  drawing  the  line  between  the  legiti- 
mate, harmless,  and  even  beneficial  use  of 
property,  even  as  connected  with  elections; 
an<l  its  direct  employment  for  the  purchase 
of  parliamentary  influence.  Almost  all  men — 
indeed,  we  think,  all  men — admit,  that  some 
line  is  to  be  drawn : — that  the  political  influ- 
ence of  property  should  be  confined  to  that 
\vhich  is  essentia]  to  its  use  and  enjoyment  ] 
— and  that  penalties  should  be  inflicted,  when 
it  is  directly  applied  to  the  purchase  of  votes ; 
though  that  is  perhaps  the  only  case  in  which 
the  law  can  interfere  vindictively,  without  in- 
troducing far  greater  evils  than  those  which 
it  seeks  to  remedy. 

To  those  who  are  already  familiar  with  the 
facts  and  the  reasonings  tnat  bear  upon  this 
great  Question,  these  brief  suggestions  will 
probably  be  sufficient :  but  there  are  many  to 
whom  the  subject  will  require  a  little  more 
explanation ;  and  for  whose  use,  at  all  events. 
the  argument  must  be  a  little  more  openea 
up  and  expanded. 

•  If  men  were  perfectly  wise  and  virtuous, 
they  would  stand  in  no  need  either  of  Govern- 
ment or  of  Representatives:  and,  therefore, 
if  they  do  need  them,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
their  choice  will  not  be  influenced  by  con- 
ftiderations  of  duty  or  wis<lom  alone.  We 
may  assume  it  as  an  axiom,  therefore,  how- 
ever the  purists  may  be  scandalised,  that, 
even  in  political  elections,  some  other  feel- 
ings will  necessarily  have  play ;  and  that  pas- 
aions,  and  prejudices,  and  personal  interests, 
will  always  interfere,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, with  the  higher  dictates  of  patriotism 
and  philanthropy.  Of  these  sinister  motives, 
individual  interest,  of  course,  is  the  strongest 
and  most  steady ;  and  wealth,  being  its  most 
eommon  and  appropriate  object,  it  is  natural 
to  expect  that  the  possession  of  property 
iKooIa  bestow  some  political  influence.  The 
qqeation,  therefore,  is,  whether  this  influence 
can  ever  be  safe  or  tolerable — or  whether  it 
be  possible  to  mark  the  limits  at  which  it  be- 
comes so  pernicious  as  to  justify  legislative 
eoereion.  Now,  we  are  so  far  from  thinking, 
with  Mr.  Windham,  that  therto  is  no  room  for 
any  distinction  in  this  matter,  that  we  are  in- 
dined,  on  the  whole,  to  be  of  opinion,  that 
what  we  would  term  the  natural  and  inevita- 
ble influence  of  property  in  elections,  is  not 
onlv  safe,  but  salutary;  while  its  arttfieial 
MMt  eorropt  influenoe  is  among  the  lootl 


pernicious  and  reprehensible  cf  all  political 
abuses. 

The  natural  influence  of  property  is  thnt 
which  results  spontaneously  from  its  orxliiiary 
use  and  expemliture,  and  cannot  well  be  mis- 
understood. That  a  man  who  spends  a  larjrg 
income  in  the  place  of  his  residence — who 
subscribes  handsomely  for  building  bridges^ 
hospitals,  and  assembly-rooms,  and  generally 
to  all  works  of  public  charity  or  accommoda- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood — and  who,  more* 
over,  keeps  the  best  table  for  the  gentiy,  and 
has  the  largest  accounts  with  the  tradesmen 
— will,  without  thinking  or  caring  about  the 
matter,  acauire  more  influence,  and  And  more 
people  ready  to  oblige  him,  than  a  poorer  man, 
of  equal  virtue  ana  talents — is  a  fact,  which 
we  are  as  little  inclined  to  deplore,  as  to  call 
in  question.  Neither  does  it  cost  us  any  pang 
to  reflect,  that,  if  such  a  man  was  desirous  of 
representing  tne  borough  in  which  he  resided, 
or  of  having  it  represented  by  his  son  or  his 
brother,  or  some  dear  and  intimate  friend,  his 
recommendation  would  go  much  farther  with 
the  electors  than  a  respectable  certificate  of 
extraordinary  worth  and  abilities  in  an  oppos- 
ing candidate. 

Such  an  influenoe  as  this,  it  would  evidently 
be  quite  absurd  for  any  legislature  to  think 
of  interdicting,  or  even  for  any  reformer  to  at- 
tempt to  discredit.  In  the  first  place,  because 
it  is  founded  in  the  very  nature  of  men  and 
of  human  affairs,  and  could  not  possibly  be 
prevented,  or  considerably  weakened,  by  any 
thing  short  of  an  universal  regeneiation ;  s$» 
condiy,  because,  though  originating  from  pro^ 
perty,  it  does  by  no  means  imply,  either  the 
baseness  of  venality,  or  the  guilt  of  corrup- 
tion ;  but  rests  infinitely  more  upon  feelings 
of  vanity,  and  social  instinctive  symnathy, 
than  upon  any  consciousness  of  dependence, 
or  pahry  expectation  of  personal  emolument^ 
ana,  thndly^  because,  taking  men  as  they  ac- 
tually are,  this  mixed  feeling  i&  upon  the 
whole,  both  a  safer  and  a  better  leehng  than 
the  greater  part  of  those,  to  the  influence  of  ■ 
which  they  would  be  abandoned,  if  this  should 
be  destroyed.  If  the  onestion  were,  always^ 
whether  a  man  of  weal tn  and  family,  or  a  man 
of  sense  and  virtue,  should  have  the  greatest 
influence,  it  would  no  doubt  be  desirable  that 
the  preponderance  should  be  given  to  moral 
and  intellectual  merit.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  true  state  of  the  contest: — and 
when  the  question  is  between  the  infiuened 
of  property  and  the  influence  of  intriguing  am- 
bition and  turbulent  popularity,  we  own  that 
we  are  glad  to  And  the  former  most  frequently 
prevalent.  In  ordinary  life,  and  in  common 
aflfairs,  this  natural  and  indirect  influence  o£ 
property  is  vast  and  infallible,  even  upon  the 
best  and  most  enlightened  part  of  the  eom- 
rounity ;  and  nothing  can  conduce  so  surely  to 
the  stability  and  excellence  of  a  political  con- 
stitution, as  to  make  it  rest  upon  the  general 
minciples  that  regulate  the  conduct  of  the 
better  part  of  the  individuals  who  live  undei^ 
it,  and  U  attach  them  to  their  government  by 
the  same  feelings  which  insure  their  aflTeo* 
tion  or  snbmiseion  ia  their  pdvttte  eafaeiqp^ 
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There  could  be  no  security,  m  sbort,  either 
for  property,  or  for  any  thing  else,  in  a  coan- 
try  where  toe  poasesaion  of  property  did  not 
bestow  some  political  inflaence. 

ThiS)  then,  is  the  natural  inflaence  of  pro- 
perty ;  whicA  we  would  not  only  tolerate,  but 
encourage.  We  must  now  endeavour  to  ex- 
plaia  that  corrupt  or  artificial  influence,  which 
we  conceive  it  to  be  our  duty  by  all  means  to 
reaist  and  repress.  Under  this  name,  we  would 
eompreheoa  all  wilful  and  direct  emfdoyrneat 
•f  pi;o|)erty  to  purchase  or  obtain  political 
power,  in  whatever  form  the  transaction  might 
be  embodied :  but,  with  reference  to  the  more 
common  cases,  we  shall  exemplify  only  in  the 
instances  of  purchasing  votes  by  bribery^  or 

Elding  the  property  of  those  votes  distmct 
>m  any  other  property,  and  selling  and  trana^^ 
ferring  this  for  a  price,  like  any  othex  market* 
able  coramodi  ty .  All  such  practices  are  etig* 
matized,  in  oommon  language,  and  in  commoo 
teeliqgai  as  corrupt  and  aiacreditable ;  and 
the  slightest  rejection  U]M>n  their  principles 
and  their  ooosequences,  will  ahow,  tkat  while 
they  tend  to  debase  the  character  of  all  who 
are  concerned  in  them,  the^  lead  directly  to 
the  subversion  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  a 
lepfeseutative  system  of  government.  That 
they  may,  in  some  cases,  be  combined  with 
that  indirect  and  legitimate  influence  of  pro- 
perty of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking^ 
and,  in  others,  be  insidioudy  ensrafted  upon 

a  it -is  im|x>88ible  to  deny ;  but  that  they  are 
eAvly  diatinguishable  from  the  genuine  fruits 
cl  that  infiuence,  both  in  their  moral  chareoter 
and  their  political  effects,  we  conceive  to  be 
a^ually  indiisptttable. 

Upon  the  subject  of  direct  bribery  to  iiv^ 
vidcnl  voters,  indeed,  we  do  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  say  any  thing.  The  law,  and  the 
feelit^  of  all  siankind  luive  marked  that  prac- 
tice with  reprobation :  and  even  Mr.  Wind- 
hami  in  the  wantonness  of  his  controversial 
aoeptieisQi,  does  not  pretend  to  say,  that  the 
law  or  the  feeling  is  erroneous  or  that  it  would 
not  be  better  that  both  should,  if  possible,  be 
made  still  Wronger  thui  they  are. 

Setting  (his  aside,  however,  the  ereat  prao* 
tical  evils  that  are  supposed  to  result  from  the 
lofluenoe  of  property  m  the  electaoas  of  thia 
foaaJyy,  are,  1st,  that  the  representation  of 
^rtaia  boieughs  is  entirely,  necessarily  and 
perpetually,  at  the  disgaosaf  of  eeitain  fami- 
lies^ so  aa  ta  be  familiarly  eonsideired  aa  a 
■art  of  their  rightful  property,-  and,  2dly, 
that  certain  other  borougha  are  held  aad  ma- 
•age4  by  corrupt  agents  and  jobbers,  for  the 
nprasa  pufpoee'  of  bein^  sold  for  a  price  in 
ready  BKoney,  either  through  the  intervention 
j^the  Treasury,  or  directly  to  the  candidate. 
nat  both  these  are  evils  aud  deformities  in 
o«r  system  of  representation,  vre  readily  ad- 
loit ;  though  by  no  means  to  the  sanie  extent, 
kadiQg  to  the  sane  effects,  or  produced  by 
the  operatioa  of  the  same  caases. 

With  K|;ard  to  the  boroughs  tlttt  are  per- 
aMnsntly  m  possession  of  certain  great  pio- 
VHetersi  these  are,  for  the  most  part,  each 
#Eiail.  or  decaved  phusesy  as  have  follea,  al- 
^mJmmMY.JoAef  Iheir  oonlio)^  ia  osr^ 


seoueDce  of  the  extension  €i  their  posse  ssioii^ 
and  the  decline  of  the  population.  C^onsider- 
ed  in  this  light,  it  does  not  appeal  that  they 
can,  with  any  propriety,  be  regarded  eitiier  as 
scenes  of  cnmuiaJ  corruption,  or  as  examples 
of  the  reprehensible  iiifnien.ce  of  property.  If 
a  place  which  si  ill  retains /however  absurdly) 
the  right  of  sending  memoere  to  parliament 
comes  to  be  entirelv  depopulated,  like  Old 
Saruni,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the 
nomination  of  its  members  shcmJd  vest  in  any 
one  bat  the  Proprietor  of  the  spot  to  vhkft 
the  ri^t  is  attached:  and,  even  where  tfai 
decay  is  less  complete  than  in  this  inatanae^ 
still,  if  any  great  family  has  gradoally  acouir- 
ed  the  greater  part  of  the  property  from  whidi 
the  right  of  voting  is  derived,  it  ia  eqsaJly 
onpoBsible  to  hold  that  there  is  any  thing  cor- 
rupt or  reprehensible  iu  its  availing  itself  of 
this  influence.  Cases  of  this  sort,  therefore, 
we  are  inclined  to  consider  as  cases  of  the 
fair  infhieaoe  of  property;  and  though  we 
admit  them  to  be  both  contradictory  to  the 
general  scheme  of  the  Constitution,  aad  8ah> 
versive  of  some  of  its  most  important  princi- 
ples, we  think  thev  are  to  be  regarded  as  fla  vs 
and  irregularities  broughton  by  time  and  the 
oonme  of  events,  rather  than  as  abuses  iolTS- 
duced  by  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  men. 
The  reniedy — and  we  certainly  think  a  veiy 
obvious  and  proper  remedy — ^would  be,  to 
take  the  right  of  election  from  all  places  so 
small  and  insignificant  as  to  have  thus  be- 
come^ in  a  great  measure,  the  property  of  an 
individual — ^net  to  rail  at  the  individual  who 
avails  himself  of  the  influence  mjuptarthk 
from  such  property— or  to  dream  of  restrain- 
ing him  in  its  exercise,  by  unjust  penalties 
and  impossible  regulations. 

The  great  evil,  however,  ia  in  the  other  de- 
scription of  boroughs—those  that  are  held  by 
agents  or  jobbers,  by  a  very  different  tenure 
from  that  of  great  proprietore  and  benefactors, 
and  are  re^lariy  disposed  of  by  them,  at 
every  election,  for  a  price  paid  down,  either 
through  the  mediation  of  the  ministry,  or 
without  any  such  mediation :  a  pare  of  this 
pice  being  notoriously  apfdied  by  such  asents 
m  direct  bribes  to  inoividual  voters— and  the 
remainder  taken  to  themselves  as  the  lawful 
profits  of  the  transaction.  Now,  without  going 
into  any  sort  of  detail,  we  thiidc  we  mi^tA  at 
onoe  venture  to  ask,  wnether  it  be  possitie  Hm 
any  nan  to  shut  his  eyes  upon  the  individual 
iniamy  and  the  public  hazard  that  are  involv- 
ed in  these  last-mentioned  proceedings,  or  for 
one  moment  to  confound  their,  even  ia  his 
imagination,  with  the  innocent  ar^d  salataty  ia* 
fluence  that  is  inseparable  from  the  possession 
and  expenditure  oflarge  property  t  Thediil'er* 
enee  between  them,  is  not  less  than  beta-een 
the  irtfluenee  which  youth  and  manly  beauty, 
aided  by  acts  of  generosity  and  proofs  of  ho- 
nourable intentions  may  attain  over  aH  object 
of  affection,  and  the  eontrol  that  may  be  ao» 
quired  by  the  arts  of  a  hateful  procuress.  hM 
by  her  transforred  to  an  object  of  natural  dis- 
gust and  aversion.  The  one  is  founded  upon 
principles  which,  if  ifaey  are  not  the  most 
kfty  or  iniallihl^  are  ml  uaoi^  tka  lasii 
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fmlable  that  belong  to  oor  kn^rfect  natoro, 
aiid  leads  to  coiiBeqaences  eimaently  UlvoojT' 
able  to  Ifae  harmony  and  Btability  of  our  aooiai 
hiatitutiona;  Avhiie  the  other  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  working  with  the  basest  inetniments 
Ml  the  basest  passions ;  and  tends  directly  to 
np  the  foundations  of  private  honour  and  pub- 
lic freedom,  and  to  dissolve  the  kindly  cement 
by  which  nature  herself  has  knit  society  to- 
gether, in  the  bonds  of  human  sympathy,  and 
mutual  trust  and  dependence.  To  say  that 
both  .sorts  of  influence  are  derived  Aom  pro- 
perty^ and  are  therefore  to  be  conssdered  as 
udenticaly  is  a  soi>hism  scarcely  more  ingeai- 
oasy  than  that  which  would  con/bund  t&e  oo- 
eupaXions  of  the  hig^waTiiiaii  and  the  honoor- 
ahle  merchant,  beeanss  tke  object  of  both  was 
gain;  or  which  shoukl  assume  tfas  philoso- 

Sliical  principle,  that  all  voluntary  acUODS  are 
iotaieu  by  a  view  to  ultimato  giatification,in 
order  to  prove  that  there  was  no  distinction 
between  vice  and  virtue ;  and  that  the  felon, 
vha  was  led  to  execution  amidst  the  ezeora- 
tions  of  an  indignant  multitude,  was  tpaiy  as 
lauecitorious  as  tho  patriot,  to  whom  his  gmte- 
ful  country  decreed  uuenvied  honoun  for  its 
deliverance  ftom  tyranny.  The  truth  is,  that 
there  is  nothing  more  dangerous  th^i  those 
metaphysical  inquiries  into  the  ultimate  co»- 
fltituents  of  merit  or  delinqttenc)r ;  and  that, 
in  every  thing  that  is  connected  with  practice, 
aiid  especially  with  public  eenduet,  no  wise 
man  will  ever  employ  such  an  analytical  pio- 
oese  to  counteract  the  plain  intimations  of 
conscience  and  common  sense,  unless  for  (be 
purpose  of  confounding  an  antagonist,  or  per- 
plexing a  discusfflon.  to  (he  natural  result  of 
which  he  is  unfrienaly  on  other  principles. 

But  if  the  practices  to  which  we  are  aJiuding 
be  dearly  base  and  unworthy  in  the  eyes  of 
all  upright  and  honourable  men,  and  most 
pregnant  with  public  danger  in  the  eyes  of 
all  thinking  and  intelligent  men,  it  must  ap- 
pear still  more  strange  to  find  them  defended 
on  the  score  of  their  Antiquity,  than  en  that 
of  their  supposed  affinity  to  praetioes  that  are 
held  to  be  innocent.  Yet  the  old  cry  of  Inno- 
vation !  has  been  raised,  with  more  than  usual 
vehemence,  against  those  who  offer  the  roost 
cautious  hints  for  their  correction ;  and  even 
Mr.  Windham  has  not  disdained  to  seek  some 
aid  to  his  argument  from  a  misapplication  of 
the  sorry  commonplaces  about  me  antiquity 
and  beauty  of  our  constitution,  and  the  hazara 
of  meddling  at  all  with  that  under  which  we 
^ve  so  long  enjoyed  bo  much  glory  and  hap- 
piness. Of  the  many  good  answers  that  may 
be  made  to  all  arguments  of  this  character, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  one,  which 
seems  sufficiently  conclusive  and  nmple. 

The  abuses,  ot  which  we  complain,  are  not 
old,  but  recent ;  and  those  who  seek  to  correct 
them,  are  net  innovating  upon  the  constitu- 
tion, but  seeking  to  prevent  mnovation.  The 
practice  of  jobbing  in  boroughs  was  scarcely 
Known  at  all  in  the  beginnin|^  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  and  was  not  systematized,  nor  carried 
to  any  very  formidable  extent,  till  within  the 
last  forty  years.  At  all  events^  it  most  eer- 
laii^y  .was  uot  in  the  contenplation  of  th^se 


bjT  whom  the  frame  of  our  eonstttution  yoA 
laid  I  and  it  is  confessedly  a  perversion  and 
abuse  of  a  system,  devised  and  established 
for  very  oppoeite  purposes.  Let  any  man  ask 
himself,  whether  such  a  scheme  of  represen- 
tation, as  is  now  actually  in  practice  in  many 
parts  of  this  country,  can  be  6U{>posed  to  havO' 
been  intended  by  XhoBe  who  laid  the  feunda- 
tions  of  our  free  censtitutien,  or  reared  upon 
them  the  preud  febrio  ef  our  liberties?  Or 
let  him  ask  himself,  whether,  if  we  were  now 
devising  a  system  of  representation  for  such  tf 
oonntry  as  Lngland,  the#e  Isany  human  being 
who  would  reeommend  the  adoptioii  of  the-' 
system  that  is  preotieally  established  amons* 
us  at  thir  moment, — a  system  under  which' 
fifty  or  sixty  members  sliDuld  be  returned  by* 
twenty  or  tttirty  paltry  and  beggarly  humlets, 
digninsd  with  the  name  of  borougnsj  while 
twenty  or  thirty  great  and  opulent  towns  had 
m  vepresentalion; — and  where  upwards  of  a 
hundred  more  publicly  bought  their  seats^ 
partly  by  a  promise  of  indiseviminats  support 
to  the  minister,  and  pa^-tly  by  a  sum  paid 
down  to  persons  who  nad  nonatuml  inftieiTce 
over  the  electorn,  and  controlled  thetn  lioto- 
rieosly,  either  by  direct  bribery,  or  as  the 
asents  of  ministerial  corruption?  If  it  be 
clear,  however,  that  sodi  a  state  ef  thhigs  m 
in  itself  indefensible,  it  is  still  clearer  tluit  it 
is  not  the  state  of  things  which  is  required  by 
the  true  principles  of  the  constitution  :  that,  in 
paint  of  feet,  it  neither  did  nor  conld  exi^t  at 
the  time  when  that  constitution  was  estab- 
lished ;  and  that  its  correction  would  be  ne 
innovation  on  that  constitution,  but  a  benefi* 
dal  restoration  of  it,  both  in  principle  and  ia 
pmctioe. 

if  some  of  the  main  pUkirs  of  our  mansion 
have  been  thrown  down,  is  it  a  dangerous  in- 
novation to  rear  them  up  again  ?  If  the  roof 
has  grown  too  heavy  for  tl^  building,  by  re»' 
cent  and  iniudicious  superstructures,  is  it  an 
innevation,  if  we  either  take  them  down,  or 
strengthen  the  supports  upon  which  they  de- 
pend ?  If  the  waste  ef  time,  and  (he  ele- 
ments, hare  crumbled  away  a  part  of  the 
foondatioD,  does  it  shown  disregard  to  the 
safety  of  the  whole  pile,  if  we  widen  the  basis- 
upon  which  it  rests,  and  endeavour  to  phice 
it  upon  deeper  and  firmer  materials?  If  the 
rats  have  eaten  a  way  into  the  stores  and  the 
cellars;  or  if  knavisn  servants  have  opened 
private  and  unauthorised  communications  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  fabric,  does  it  indeed 
indicate  a  disposition  to  impair  the  comfort 
and  security  of  the  abode,  that  weareanxions 
to  stop  up  those  holes,  and  to  build  across 
those  new  atid  suspicious  ai^roaches? — Is  it 
not  obvious,  in  short,  in  all  such  cases,  that 
the  only  tiiie  innovators  are  Guilt  and  Time*; 
and  that  they  who  seek  to  repair  what  time 
has  wasted;  and  to  restore  what  guilt  has 
destroyed,  are  still  more  oneuuivocaily  the 
enemies  of  innova  tion,  than  of  aouse  ?  TlKiae 
who  are  most  aware  of  the  importance  of  re 
form,  are  also  most  aware  of  the  hazards  of 
any  theoretical  or  untried  change )  and,  while 
they  strictly  confine  their  efiSorts  to  the  r€9titu 
Hon  of  what  all  admit  to  have  bee*  in  th» 
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original  plan  of  oor  repfeaentation,  and  to  haye 
formed  a  most  essential  pan  of  that  plan,  may 
veasonably  hope,  whatever  other  charges  they 
^ay  encottntor,  to  escape  that  of  a  loye  of 
innovation. 

There  is  another  topic,  on  which  Mr.  Wind- 
ham has  dwelt  at  very  great  length,  which 
appears  to  us  to  bear  even  less  on  the  merits 
of  the  question,  than  this  of  the  antiquity  of 
OUT  ooustituttoa.  The  abuses  and  corrup* 
tioQs  which  Mr.  Curwen  aimed  at  correcting, 
ought  not,  he  says,  to  be  charged  to  the  ac- 
ooant  of  ministers  or  members  of  Parliament 
aloae.  The  greater  part  of  them  both  origi- 
nate and  end  with  the  people  themselves, — 
are  suggested  by  tkeir  baseness  and  self-inter- 
e^,  and  terminate  in  their  corrupt  gain,  with 
very  little  voluntary  sin,  and  frequently  with 
very  little  advantage  of  any  sort  to  ministers 
or  candidates.  Now,  though  it  is  impossible  to 
foiget  what  Mr.  Windham  has  himself  said, 
of  the  disgraceful  abuses  of  patronage  com- 
mitted by  men  in  power,  for  their  own  indi- 
vidual emolument,*  yet  we  are  inclined,  upon 
the  whole,  to  admit  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. It  IB  what  we  have  always  thought  it 
our  duty  to  point  out  to  the  notice  of  those 
who  can  see  no  guilt  but  in  the  envied  pos- 
sessors of  dignity  and  power;  and  forms,  in- 
deed, the  very  basis  or  the  answer  we  have 
repeatedly  attempted  to  give  to  those  Utopian 
or  factious  reformers,  whose  intemperance  has 
done  more  injury  to  the  cause  of  reform,  than 
all  the  sophistry  and  all  the  corruption  6t  their 
cmpbnents.  Bu^  though  we  admit  the  premises 
or  Mr.  Windham's  argument,  we  must  utterly 
deny  his  conclusions.  When  we  adnait,  that 
a  part  of  the  people  is  venal  and  corrupt,  as 
well  as  ita  rulers^  we  reallv  cannot  see  that 
we  admit  any  thnig  in  defence,  or  even  in 
palliation^  of  venality  and  corruption : — ^Nor 
can  we  imagine,  how  that  melancholy  and 
most  humiliating  fact,  can  help  in  the  least  to 
make  out,  that  corruption  is  not  an  immoral 
and  pemioious  practice ; — ^not  a  mdum  m  se, 
as  Mr.  Windham  has  been  pleased  to  assert, 
nor  even  a  practice  which  it  would  be  just 
and  expedient,  if  it  were  practicable,  to  re- 
press and  abolish !  The  only  just  inference 
Irom  the  fact  is,  that  ministers  and  members 
of  Parliament  are  not  the  only  guilty  perscns 
in  the  tmffic :— «Ad  that  all  remedies  wiU  be 
inefficient,  which  are  not  capable  of  being  ap- 
plied through  the  whole  range  of  the  malady. 
It  may  be  a  very  good  retort  from  the  gentle- 


*  **  With  respect  to  the  abuse  of  patronage,  one 
of  those  by  which  the  interesis  of  coantrien  do,  in 
realiry^  most  sofier,  I  perfecily  agree,  that  ti  is  like* 
wise  one,  of  which  ine  government,  properly  ao 
caHed,  that  ia  to  aajr,  persona  in  the  hiebeat  omcca, 
are  m  Kkaty  to  be  guilry,  and  from  their  opportu- 
nitieff,  more  likely  ta  be  giMiy,  than  any  ofhera, 
And  no'tbing,  in  point  of  fact,  can  esceed  the|;reedi- 
neaa.  the  aelfiahneaa,  the  inaatiable  voracity,  the 
proAigvte  diaregaid  of  all  cluma  from  merit  or  aer- 
¥icea„  that  we  ofien  see  in  peraons  in  high  official 
aiationa,  when  providing  for  (hemaelvea,  their  re- 
latione ordependanta.  fam  aa  little  disposed  as  any 
one  to  defend  them  in  this  conduct.  Let  it  be  repro- 
bated in  terma  as  harsh  aa  any  one  pleaaea,  and 
"■oth  nofs  so  tbanit  commooly  iaJ*^p€echt  p.  28. 


msa  within  doors  to  tha  ffenflemna  witbopt, 

and  when  they  are  reproacsbed  with  not  having 
clean  hande^  it  may  be  very  natural  for  thf-m 
to  ask  a  sight  of  those  of  their  accusers.  Bat 
is  this  any  answer  at  all,  to  those  who  insiM 
upon  the  infamy  and  the  dan^rs  of  corrup- 
tion in  both  quarters  1  Or,  is  the  evil  realjy 
supposed  to  be  less  formidable,  becaoae  it  ao- 
pears  to  be  very  widely  extended,  and  ta  Se 
the  fair  subject,  not  only  of  reproach,  but  of 
recrimination  1  The  seat  of  the  malady,  and 
its  extent,  may  indeed  vary  our  opinioQ  as  ts 
the  nature  of  the  remedy  which  oiight  to  be 
administered;  but  the  know-ledge  that  il  has 
pervaded  more  vital  parts  than  one,  certainly 
should  not  lead  us  to  think  that  no  remedy 
whatever  is  needed,— or  to  consider  the  aymp- 
tums  as  too  slight  to  require  any  parlicuiar 
atlenlioci. 

Bot,  though  w«  differ  thus  radically  from 
Mr.  Windham  in  our  estimate  o€  the  nature 
and  magnitude  of  this  evil,  we  hare  already 
said,  that  we  are  disposed  to  concur  with  him 
in  disapproving  of  the  measures  which  have 
been  lately  proposed  for  their  eorrecrtion.  Tha 
bill  of  Mr.  Curwen,  and  all  bills  that  aim  only 
at  repressing  the  ultimate  traffic  in  seat^  by 
pains  and  penalties  to  be  imposed  on  tnoso 
immediately  concerned  in  the  transaction,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be^in  at  the  wrong  end, — and 
to  aim  at  repivssing  a  result  which  may  be 
regarded  as  necessary,  so  long  as  the  causes 
which  led  to  it  are  allowed  to  subsist  in  un- 
diminished vigour.    It  is  like  trying  lo  save  a 
valley  from  being  flooded,  by  building  a  pal- 
try dam  across  t&  gathered  torrents  that  iiow 
into  it.    The  only  effect  is,  that  they  will  ul- 
timately make  their  wav,  hy  a  more  destruc- 
tive channel,  to  worse  devastation.    The  true 
policy  is  to  drain  the  feeding  rills  at  their 
i'onntain&  or  to  jirovide  another  vent  for  the 
stream,  before  it  reaches  the  declivity  by 
which  the  flat  is  commanded.    While   tlio 
spirit  of  corruptiim  ia  unchecked,  and  even 
fostered  in  the  bosom  of  the  country,  the  in- 
terdiction of  the  common  market  will  only 
throw  the  trade  into  the  hands  of  the  more 
profligate  and  daring,, — or  give  a  monopoly  to 
the  privileged  and  protected  dealings  of  Ad- 
mimstration ;  and  the  evil  will  in  both  ways 
be  aggravated,  instead  of  being  relieved. 

We  cannot  now  stop  to  point  out  the  actual 
evils  to  which  this  corruption  gives  rise;  or 
even  to  dwell  on  the  means  by  which  we 
think  it  might  be  made  more  difficult :  though 
among  these  we  conceive  the  most  efficacious 
would  obviously  be  to  multiply  the  numbers, 
and,  in  some  cases,  to  raise  the  qualification 
of  voters^-to  take  away  the  right  of  election 
from  decayed,  inconsidereble,  and  rciten  bo- 
roughs j  and  to  bestow  it  on  laige  towns  pos- 
sessing various  and  divided  wealth.  &at. 
though  the  increased  number  of  voters  will 
make  it  more  difficult  to  bribe  them^  and  their 
greater  opulence  render  them  less  liable  to  be 
bribed  ]  stUl,  we  confess  that  the  chief  benefit 
which  we  expect  from  any  provisions  of  this 
sort,  is  the  security  which  we  think  they  will 
afibrd  for  the  improvement,  maintenance,  and 
propagation  of  a  Free  Spirit  among  the  peopla 
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7-a  l^elyog  of  political  nght,  aod  of  individual 
interest,  among  so  great  a  number  of  personsi 
as  will  make  it  not  only  discreditable,  but  un- 
safe, to  Invade  their  liberties,  or  trespass  upon 
their  rights.    It  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  tnat 
the  great  and  ultimate  barrier  against  oppres- 
sion, and  arbitrary  power,  must  always  be 
raised  on  public  opinion — and  on  oginion,  so 
▼alued  and  so  asserted,  as  to  point  resolutely 
to  resistance^  if  it  be  permanently  insulted,  or 
openly  set  at  defiance.    In  order  to  have  this 
public  opinion,  however,  either  sufficiently 
strong,  or  sufficiently  enlightened,  to  afford 
such  a  security,  it  is  quite  necessary  that  a 
yery  laige  body  of  the  people  be  taught  to  set 
a  value  upon  the  rights  which  it  is  qualified  to 
protect, — that  their  reason,  their  moral  prin- 
ciples their   pride,  and   habitual    feelings, 
shoula  all  be  engaged  on  the  side  of  their  po- 
litical   independence, — that    their   attention 
should  be  frequently  directed  to  their  rights 
and  their  duties,  as  citizens  of  a  free  state, — 
and  their  eyes,  ears,  hearts,  and  affections  fa- 
miliarized with  the  spectacleflL  and  themes, 
and   occasions,   that  remind  them  of   those 
rights  and  duties.    In  a  commercial  country 
like  England,  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  or  of  per- 
sonal comfort,  is  apt  to  engross  the  whole  care 
of  the  body  of  the  people  ]  and,  if  property  be 
tolerably  secured  by  law,  and  a  vigilant  police 
repress  actual  pulrage  and  disorder,  they  are 
likely  enou£^h  to  fall  into  a  general  forgetful- 
ness  of  their  political  rights;  and  even  to  re- 
gard as  burdensome  those  political  functions, 
without  the  due  exercise  01  which  the  whole 
frame  of  our  liberties  would  soon  dissolve,  and 
fall  to  pieces.    It  is  of  infinite  and  incalcula- 
ble imporlance,  therefore,  to  spread^.as  widely 
as  possible,  among  the  people,  the  feelings 
and  the  love  of  their  political  blessings — to 
exercise  them  unceasingly  in  the  evolutions 
of  a  free  constitution — and  to  tmin  them  to 
those  sentiments  of  pride,  and  iealousy,  and 
self-esteem,  which  arise  naturally  from  their 
experience  of  their  own  value  and  importance 
in  the  great  order  of  society,  and  upon  which 
alone  tne  fabric  of  a  free  government  can 
ever  be  safely  erected. 

*  We  indicate  all  these  things  very  briefly ; 
both  because  we  cannot  now  afford  room  for 
a  more  full  exposition  of  them,  and  because  it 
is  not  our  intention  to  exhaust  this  great  sub- 
ject on  the  present  occasion,  but  rather  to 
place  before  our  readers  a  few  of  the  leading 

Sfinciples  upon  which  we  shall  think  it  our 
tity  to  expatiate  at  other  opportunities.  We 
cannot,  however,  bring  even  these  preliminary 
and  miscellaneous  observations  to  a  close, 
without  taking  some  notice  of  a  topic  which 
seems,  at  present,  peculiarly  in  favour  with 
.  the  reasoning  enemies  of  reform ;  and  to  which 
we  cannot  reply,  without  developing,  in  a 
more  striking  manner  than  we  have  yet  done, 
the  nature  of  our  apprehensions  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown,  and  the  holders  of  large 
properties,  and  of  our  expectations  of  good 
from  the  increased  spirit  and  intelligence  of 
thepeople. 

The  argument  to  which  we  allude,  proceeds 
Upon  the  concession,  that  the  patronage  of 


€roi«nmieat,  sad  tha  wealth  employed  to  ab^ 
taia  poiitioal  infiuence^  have  increased  rery 
greatly  within  the  last  fifty  years;  and  coaisists 
almost  entirely  in  the  assertion,  that  this  iuA 
crease,  great  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  yet  has  not 
kept  paoa  wHh  ths  general  increase  which  has 
taken  place,  in  the  same  period,  in  the  wealth, 
weight,  and  influence  of  the  people ;  to  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  power  of  the  Crown  and  Bo<' 
rough  proprietors,  although  dbsolulely  greater^ 
is  proportioTudly  less  than  it  was  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  present  reign ;  and  ought 
to  be  augmented,  rather  than  diminished,  if 
our  object  be  to  preserve  the  ancient  balance 
of  the  constitution !     We  must  do  Mr.  Wind* 
ham  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  does  not  make 
much  use  of  this  argument :  but  it  forms  the 
grand  reserve  of  Mr.  Rose's  battle :  and,  we 
think,  is  more  frequently  and  triumphantly 
brought  forward  than  any  other,  by  those  who 
now  aflfect  to  justify  abuses  by  argumentatioo^ 
The  flrst  answer  we  make  to  it,  consists  in 
denying  the  fact  upon  which  it  proceeds ;  at 
least  in  the  sense  in  which  it  must  be  asserted) 
in  order  to  afford  any  shadow  of  colour  to  thsi 
conclusion.    There  is,  undoubtedly,  far  mors 
wealth  in  the  country  than  there  was  fiAj 
years  ago;  but  there  is  not  more  independence. 
There  are  not  more  men  whose  incomes  ex- 
ceed what  they  conceive  to  be  their  necessary 
expenditure ; — not  nearly  so  many  who  con- 
sider themselves  as  nearly  rich  enoueh,  and 
who  would  therefore  look  on  themselves  as 
without  apology  for  doing  any  thing  against 
their  duty  or  their  opinions,  tor  the  sake  of 
profit  to  themselves:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  no* 
torious,  and  not  to  be  disputed,  that  our  luxury, . 
and  habits  of  expense,  have  increased  con* 
siderably  faster  than  the  riches  by  which  they 
should  oe  supported — that  men,  in  general, 
have  now  far  lees  to  spare  than  they  h^  when 
their  incomes  were  smaller — and  that  if  our 
condition  may,  in  one  sense,  be  said  to  be  a 
condition  of  opulence,  it  is,  still  more  indict 
putably,  a  condition  ol  needy  opulence.    It  is 
perfectly  plain,  how  ever,  that  it  is  not  the  ab- 
solute amount  of  wealth  existing  in  a  nation, 
that  can  ever  contribute  to  render  it  politically 
independent  of  patronage,  or  intractable  to  the 
persuasive  voice  of  a  munificent  and  discern* 
nig  ruler,  but  the  general  state  of  content  smd 
satisfaction  which  results  from  its  wealth  being 
proportioned  to  its  occasions  of  expense.     It 
neither  is,  accordingly,  nor  ever  was,  among 
the  poor,  but  among  the  expensive  and  ex- 
travagant, that  corruption  looks  for  her  surest 
and  most  profitable  game ;  nor  can  her  influ- 
ence ever  be  anywhere  so  great,  as  in  a  coun- 
try where  almo.st  all  those  to  w  horn  she  can 
think  it  important  to   address    herself,  are 
straitened  for  money,  and  eager  for  preferment 
— dissatisfied  with  their  condition  as  to  fortune 
— and,  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  their 
possessions,  practically  needy'}  and  Impatient 
of  their  emoarrassments.    This  is  the  case  . 
with  the  greater  part  even  of  those  who  ac- 
tually possess  the  riches  for  which  this  couu 
try  is  so  distinguished .     But  the  effect  of  their 
prosperity  has  been,  to  draw  a  far  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  people  within  the  sphere  ot' 
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expense  wkioh  give  corraption  her  chief  hold 
end  purchase,  among  muhitodes  who  are 
ipeotaton  only  of  ue  splendour  in  which 
they  cenDOt  participate,  and  are  infected  with 
the  crayings  and  aM>irations  of  the  objects  of 
their  enyy^  even  before  they  come  to  be  placed 
in  their  circamstaacee.  Such  needy  adyen- 
torers  are  constantly  generated  by  the  rapid 
progress  of  wealth  and  luxury ;  and  are  sure 
to  seek  and  court  that  corruption  which  is 
obliged  to  seek  and  court,  though  with  too 
g^at  a  probability  of  success,  those  whose 
oondition  they  miscalculate,  and  labour  to  at- 
tain. Such  a  state  of  things,  therefore,  is  far 
more  fkyonrable  to  the  exercise  of  the  eor- 
rttpt  influence  of  goyemment  and  wealthy 
ambition,  than  a  state  of  greater  poyerty  and 
moderation ;  and  the  same  limited  means  of 
aaduction  will  go  inflnitely  farther  among  a 
pimple  in  the  one  situation  than  in  the  other. 
ne  same  temptations  that  were  repelled  by 
the  simple  poyerty  of  Fabriciu&  would,  in  all 
pibbabiltty,  haye  bought  half  the  golden  sa- 
tmps  of  the  Persian  monarch,  or  swayed  the 
oennaels  of  wealthy  and  yenal  Rome,  in  the 
q^endid  days  of  Catiline  and  Csesar. 

This,  therefore,  is  our  first  answer;  and  it 
is  so  complete,  we  think,  as  not  to  require  any 
other  for  me  mere  purpose  of  confutation.  But 
the  argument  is  founded  upon  so  strange  and 
so  danfferous  a  misapprehension  of  the  true 
slate  of  the  case,  that  we  think  it  our  duty  to 
unfold  the  whole  fallacy  upon  which  It  pro- 
ceeds; and  to  show  what  yery  opposite  con- 
sequences are  really  tp  be  drawn  from  the 
circumstances  that  naye  been  so  imperfectly 
coneeiyed,  or  so  peryersely  yiewed,  by  those 
who  contend  for  increasing  the  patronage  of 
the  Goyemment  as  a  balance  to  tne  increasing 
consequence  of  the  People. 

There  is  a  foundation,  in  fact  for  some  part 
of  this  proposition )  but  a  foundation  that  lias 
been  strangely  misunderstood  by  those  who 
b&ye  sought  to  build  upon  it  so  reyolting  a 
conclusion.  The  people  nas  increased  in  con- 
sequence, in  power,  and  in  political  impor- 
tance. Over  all  Europe,  we  yerily  belieye, 
that  they  are  eyerywhere  growing  too  strong 
for  their  goyeraments;  and  that,  if  these  goy- 
emmentsare  to  be  preserved,  some  measures 
n&ust  be  taken  to  accommodate  them  to  this 
great  change  in  the  condition  and  interior 
s&ructure  of  society.  But  this  increase  of 
consequence  is  not  owing  to  their  haying 
srown  richer;  and  still  less  is  it  to  be  proyi- 
ded  against,  by  increasing  the  means  of  cor- 
ruption in  the  hands  of  their  rulers.  This  re- 
quires, and  really  deseryes,  a  little  more  expla- 
nation. 

All  political  societies  may  be  considered  as 
diyided  into  three  great  classes  or  orders.  In 
'  the  first  place,  the  governors,  or  those  who 
are  employed,  or  hope  to  be  employed  by  the 
goyemors, — and  who  therefore  either  have,  or 
expect  to  have,  profit  or  advantage  of  some 
sort  from  the  goyemment,  or  from  subosdinate 
|>atrons.  In  tne  second  place,  those  who  are 
m  opposition  to  the  goyemment,  who  feel  the 
btttaens  and  restraints  which  it  imposes^  are 


jettlous  ef  the  hononfs  and  em^trmeiila  it  e^ 
joys  or  distributes,  and  grodge  the  enieoae 
and  submission  which  it  reqpires^  under  an 
apprehension,  that  the  good  it  accomplishes 
is  not  worth  so  great  a  sacrifice.  And,  thirdly 
and  finally,  those  who  may  be  eonnted  for 
nothing  in  all  political  arrangemente — who 
are  ignorant,  indifferent,  and  quieeoent — ^who 
submit  to  all  thmgs  without  grumbling  or 
satisfaction — and  are  contented  to  consider  all 
existing  institutions  as  a  part  of  the  order  of 
nature  to  which  it  is  their  duty  to  accommo* 
date  themselyes. 

In  rude  and  early  ages^  this  Ia»t  divi&iai& 
indttdes  hj  far  the  greater  part  of  the  people : 
but.  as  society  advances,  and  intellect  begms 
to  deyelope  itself,  a  greater  and  a  greater  pm- 
portion  is  withdrawn  from  it,  and  joined  ts 
the  two  other  divisions.  These  drafls,  how- 
eyer,  are  not  iqade  indiscriminately^  or  m 
equal  numbers,  to  the  two  remaining  orders; 
but  tend  to  throw  a  preponderating  wei^^ 
either  into  the  scale  of  the  govenuaeat|  or 
into  tliat  of  its  opponents,  according  to  Uie 
character  of  that  government,  and  the  nature 
of  the  circumstances  by  which  they  have 
been  roused  from  their  neutrality.  The  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  the  improyemeats  of 
education,  and  the  gradual  oescent  and  ex- 
pansion of  those  maxims  of  individual  or  po- 
litical wisdom  that  are  successively  estab- 
lished by  reflection  and  experience,  necessa- 
rily raise  up  more  and  more  of  the  mass  of 
the  population  from  that  state  of  brutish  ac- 
Quiescence  and  incurious  ignorance  in  which 
tney  originally  slumbered.  They  begin  to 
feel  their  relation  to  the  government  under 
which  they  live ;  and,  guided  by  those  feel- 
ings, and  the  analogies  of  their  private  in- 
terests and  affections,  they  begin  to  form,  or 
to  borrow,  Opinions  upon  the  merit  or  demerit 
of  the  institutions  and  administration,  to  the 
effects  of  which  they  are  subjected ;  and  to 
conceive  Sentiments  either  hostile  or  friendly 
to  such  institutions  and  administration.  Ii 
the  government  be  mild  and  equitable — if 
its  undertakings  are  prosperous,  its  imposi- 
tions easy,  and  its  patronage  just  and  impar- 
tial— the  greater  part  of  those  who  am  tbtts 
successively  awakened  into  a  state  of  political 
capacit]L  will  be  enrolled  among  its  support- 
ers; ana  strengtheo  it  against  the  factious, 
ambitious,  and  disappointed  persons,  tvho 
alone  will  be  found  m  opposition  to  it.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  this  disclosure  of  intel- 
lectual and  political  sensibility  occur  at  a  pe- 
riod when  the  government  is  capricious  or 
opprossive — when  its  plans  are  disastrous- 
its  .exactions  burdensome — its  tone  repulsive 
— and  its  distribution  of  favours  most  corrupt 
and  unjust; — it  will  ioikllibly  happen,  that 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  are  thus  called 
into  political  existence,  will  take  part  against 
it,  and  be  disposed  to  exert  therosi^yes  lorite 
correction,  or  utter  subversion. 

The  last  supposition,  we  think,  is  that  which 
has  been  realised  in  the  history  of  Europe  for 
the  last  thirty  yeare:  and  when  we  say  that 
the  people  has  almost  every  where  ctowa  too 
strong  for  their  rulers,  we  mean  only  tc  say. 


^«t,  in  llMt  pviiodl^  Aaie  fau  been  a  prodi- 
fSK»os  developinent  in  the  ondeMtsadiBg  and 
ttttelligeaoe  of  die  great  maaB  of  the  popula- 
tion* and  that  this  makes  them  araeh  lees 
wiUuig  than  formerly  to  submit  to  Ae  foUy 
and  oomiption  of  most  of  thmr  aneieht  got- 
•mmeots.  The  <^  insthietive  feeling  of 
loyalty  and  ii^plicit  obedience,  have  pietty 
geneiAUy  giTen  way  to  shrewd  oaloolatioDS 
a»  to  their  own  interests,  tiunr  own  powers, 
mnd  the  rights  which  arise  out  of  these  powers. 
They  see  pow,  pretty  qaicklV)  both  the  weak-' 
neoooB  and  ^  Tioes  of  tneir  rolersj  and, 
having  learned  to  refer  their  own  sufferings 
or  priTations,  with  eonsidemble  sag^city^  to 
tJkmr  blunders  and  iniustiee,  they  begin  tiK»t]y 
to  inqnirOp  what  right  they  have  to  a  sore- 
Beigtuy,  <»  which  they  make  so  bad  a  use — 
and  how  they  could  protect  themselves,  if  all 
who  hate  and  despiBe  them  were  to  oaiie  to 
take  it  from  them.  Sentiments  of  this  sort, 
nee  are  well  assared,  have  been  prevalent 
over  all  the  enlightened  parts  of  Eofope  lor 
tbe  last  thirty  years,  and  are  erery  day  gain- 
ing stren^h  and  popularity.  Kings  and  nobles, 
and  ministers  and  agents  of  government,  are 
BO  lons^  looked  upon  with  veneration  and 
awe,— -tMit  rather  wjth  a  mixture  of  oontonpt 
and  jealousy.  Their  errors  and  ytces  are 
Canvassed,  among  aU  mnks  of  persons^  with 
oxtreme  freedom  and  severity.  The  corrup- 
tions by  which  they  seek  to  fortify  them- 
selves, are. regarded  with  indignation  and 
vindictive  abhorrence ;  and  the  eaccuses  with 
which  they  palliate  them,  with  disgust  and  de- 
rision. Their  deeeptiensare  almost  univeraaUy 
seen  through ;  and  their  incapacity  detected 
ynd  despised,  by  an  unprecedented  portion  of 
ef  the  whole  populhtian  which  thety  govern. 

It  is  in  this  sense,  as  we  conceive  it,  that 
the  people  throughout  civilised  Europe  have 
grown  too  strong  for  their  rulers  j  and  that 
some  alteration  in  the  balance  or  admjnistm- 
tion  of  their  govemmA^  has  become  neces- 
sary for  their  preservation.  They  have  become 
too  strong, — not  in  wealth  —  but  in  intelUct, 
activity,  and  available  numbers ;  and  the  tmn- 
qoiliity  of  their  goveniraents  has  been  endsn* 

Sred,  not  from  their  want  of  peooniary  in- 
enoe^  but  from  their  want  of  momi  seapec* 
tabiUtv  and  intellectnal  vkour. 

Such  is  the  true  state  of  the  evil ;  and  the 
core,  according  to  the  English  opponents  of 
mfonn,  is  to  increase  the  patroDage  of  the 
CrownJ  The  remote  and  original  cause  of 
the  danger,  is  the.  improved  intelligence  and 
more  perfect  intercourse  of  the  peqjle,.—- a 
cause  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  wish  removed, 
and  which,  at  any  rate,  the  propoeed  remedy 
has  no  tendency  to  remove.  The  immediate 
and  proximate  cause,  is  the  abuse  of  patron- 
age and  the  cormptions  practised  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  their  wealthy  supporters: — and 
the  cure  that  is  serionslv  recommended,  is  to 
increase  that  corruption  f — to  add  to  the  weight 
of  the  burdens  under  which  the  people  is  sink- 
ing,— and  to  multiply  the  examines  of  parti- 
ality, profusion,  and  profligacy,  by  which  they 
are  revolted ! 

An  absurdity  so  extmvagant^  however,  could 
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not  have  siaigested  itself  awen  to  the  persons 
by  whom  it  mis  been  so  triumphantly  recom 
mended,  unless  it  had  been  palliated  by  some 
oolourot  plausibility :  And  their  error  (which 
really  does  not  seem  very  unnatural  for  mea 
of  their  description)  seems  to  have  consisted 
merely  in  supposing  that  all  those  who  were' 
discontented  m  the  country,  were  disappointed 
candidates  for  place  and  profit ',  and  that  the 
whole  clamdur  which  hacf  been  mised  against 
the  misgoveroment  of  the  modem  world,  oriet* 
nated  in  a  violent  desire  to  participate  in  mo 
emoluments  of  that  misgovemment.  Upon 
this  supposition,  it  must  no  doubt  be  admitted 
tbttX  their  remedy  was  most  judiciensly  de» 
vised.  All  the  discontent  was  amons  those 
who  wished  to  be  bribed — all  the  clamour 
among  those  who  were  impatient  for  prefer* 
ment. '  Increase  the  patronage  of  the  Crown 
therefore — ^make  more  sinecures,  more  jobs, 
more  nominal  and  real  posts  of  emoluaient 
and  honour, — and  you  will  allay  the  disecn* 
tent,  and  still  the  etamour,  which  are  now 
"  frighting  our  isle  from  her  propriety !''  * 

TEIs,  to  be  sure,  is  very  plausible  and  iage- 
nions-— as  well  as  higlily  creditable  to  UM 
honour  of  the  nation,  ami  the  moml  tsijmmne^ 
of  its  contrivers.  But  the  fact,  unfortunately^ 
is  not  as  it  is  here  assumed.  There  are  ttfo 
sets  of  persona  to  be  managed  and  anpe^tsed ! 
and  the  misfortune  is,  that  what  mignt  gratify 
the  one  would  only  exasperate  the  discx)ntents 
of  the  other.  The  one  wants  unmerited  hon-- 
ours,  and  unearned  emoluments— a  further 
abuse  of  pe^ronage--^  more  shameful  misap« 
plication  of  the  means  of  the  nation.  The 
other  wants  a  correction  of  abuses— 4m  abridg- 
ment of  patronage— a  diminution  of  the  pubho 
burdens — a  more  just  distribotioja  of  its  trusts^ 
dignities,  and  refrards.  This  last  party  is  still, 
we  are  happy  to  think,  by  far  the  strongest, 
and  the  most  formidaole :  For  it  is  daily  re^ 
eruited  oiU  of  the  mass  of  the  population,  over 
which  reason  is  daily  extending  her  domioiott ; 
and  depends,  for  its  ultimate  success,  upon 
nothing  less  than  the  irresistible  progress  of 
kitelligence— K>f  a  true  and  enlightened  sense 
of  interest — and  a  feeling  of  inherent  right, 
united  to  undoubted  power.  It  is  difficult, 
then,  to  doubt  of  its  ultimate  triumph ;  and  it 
must  appear  to  be  infinitely  foolish  to  think 
of  opposing  its  progress,  by  measures  which 
are  so  obvionsfy  calculated  to  add  to  its 
strength.  *By  increasing  the  patronage  or  in* 
iuenoe  of  the  Crown,  a  few  more  venal 
spirits  maybe  attracted,  by  the  precarious tio 
of  a  dishonest  interest,  to  withstand  all  ^t* 
tempts  at  reform,  and  to  clamour  in  behalf 
of  all  existing  practices  and  institutions.  But, 
for  every  worthless  auxiliary  that  is  thus  ro* 
eruited  for  the  defence  of  established  abusea 
is  it  not  evident  that  there  will  be  a  thousena 
new  enemies  called  forth,  by  the  additional 
abuse  exemplified  in  the  new  patronage  that 
is  ereated,  and  the  new  scene  of  corruption  that 
is  exhibited,  in  exchanging  this  patronage  for 
this  dishonourable  support? — For  a  nation  to 
endeavour  to  strengthen  itself  against  the 
attempts  of  reformers  by  a  deliberate  ao^ 
mentation  of  its  corruptions)  lo  not  idore  poht 
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Uo,  tiMB  for  a  speodtbriTl  to  thii^  of  relieTii^ 
huaeeU  of  hk  debts,  b^  borrowing  at  usuriouB 
kitorest  to  pay  what  is  demanded,  and  thus 
iocreasing  tne  burdea  which  ho  anects  to  be 
throwing  off. 

Tho  only  fonnidable  discontent,  in  short 
thai  now  subsists  in  the  country,  is  that  ot 
dwse  who  are  teasonMy  discontented ;  and  the 
only  part  of  the  peoj^e  whose  growing  strength 
reaily  looks  menacingly  on  me  government, 
is  that  which  has  been  alienatea  by  what  it 
believes  to  be  its  corruptions,  and  enabled,  by 
ila  own  improving  intelligence,  to  unmask  its 
deoeptions,  and  to  discover  me  secret  of  its 
selfisnness  and  incapacity.  The  great  object 
of  its  jealousy,  is  the  enormous  influence  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  monstrous  abuses  of  pa- 
bronage  to  which  that  influence  gives  occasion. 
U  is,  therefore,  of  all  infatuations,  the  wildest 
«iid  most  desperate,  to  hold  out  that  the  pro- 
gress of  this  discontent  makes  it  proper  to 
give  the  Crown  more  influence,  and  that  it 
eaa  only  be  effectually  conciliated,  bv  puttiiag 
more  patronage  in  the  way  of  abuse ! 
•  la  stating  the  evils  and  dangers  of  cornip- 
tioa  and  profli^iacy  in  a  government,  we  must 
always  keep  it  in  view,  that  such  a  system 
can  never  be  universalhf  palatable^  even  among 
^  basest  and  most  depraved  people  of  which 
history  has  preserved  any  memorial.  If  this 
vexe  otherwise  indeed — ^if  a  whole  nation 
were  utterly  and  entirely  venal  and  corrupt, 
aad  each  willing  to  wait  his  time  of  dishonour- 
able promotion,  things  might  go  on  with  suffi- 
cient smoothness  at  least ;  and  as  such  a  na- 
tion would  not  be  worth  mending,  on  the  one 
hand,  so  there  would,  in  fact,  be  much  less 
need,  on  the  other,  for  that  untoward  opera^ 
tm.  The  supposition,  however,  is  obviously 
impossible ;  and,  in  such  a  country  at  least  as 
Ekigland,  it  may  perhaps  be  truly  stated,  as 
tha  most  alarming  confequence  oi  corruption. 
that)  if  allowed  to  go  on  without  any  effectual 
cheek,  it  will  infallibly  generate  such  a  spirit 
of  discontent,  as  necessarily  to  bring  on  some 
dreadful  convulsion,  and  overturn  the  Tory 
finindations  of  the  constitution.  It  is  thus 
fmught  with  a  double  evil  to  a  country  enjoy- 
ing a  free  government.  In  the  first  place,  it 
gradually  corrodes  and  destroys  much  that  is 
tf  uly  valuable  in  its  constitution  j  and,  secondly, 
a  insures  its  ultimate  subversion  by  the  tre- 
nendouB  crash  of  an  insurrection  or  revolution, 
k  first  makes  the  government  oppressive  and 
intolerable ;  and  then  it  oversets  it  altogether 
by  a  necessary,  but  dreadful  calamity. 

These  two  evils  may  appear  to  be  opposite 
to  each  other }  and  it  is  certain,  that,  though 
brought  on  by  the  same  course  of  conduct 
tbey  cannot  be  inflicted  by  the  same  set  of 
persons.  Those  who  are  the  slaves  and  the 
ministerB  of  corruption,  assuredly  are  not  those 
who  are  minded  to  crush  it,  with  a  visiting 
rengeance,  under  the  ruins  of  the  social  oixier ; 
•ud  it  is  in  forgetting  that  there  are  two  sets 
of  persofM  to  he  conciliated  in  all  such  ques- 
kions,  that  the  portentous  fallacy  which  we 
are  considering  mainly  consists.  The  govem- 
ment  may  be  very  corrupt,  and  a  very  con- 
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and  ▼eoal,  while  there  ie  styi  apirit  and  vhtae 
enoush  left  when  the  measure  of  promcatMu 
is  fuU,  to  inflict  a  signal  and  sanguinary  tob- 
geanoe,  and  utterly  to  overthoow  the  ilBbrie 
which  has  been  defiled  by  tlua  traific  of  ni- 
quity.  And  there  may  be  great  spirit;  and 
strength,  and  capacity  of  heroie  reeeutmenl  ia 
a  nation,  which  will  yet  allow  its  institutiaofl 
to  be,  for  a  long  time,  perverted,  its  i^guJa^ 
ture  to  be  polluted,  and  the  baser  part  of  ita 
population  to  be  corrupted,  before  ii  be  rouacd 
to  that  despeiate  eflbrt,  in  which  ita  peace  and 
happiness  are  sure  to  suffer  along  with  ihe 
guilt  which  brings  down  the  thunder.  In  such 
an  age  of  the  world  as  the  present,  however, 
it  may  be  looked  upon  as  absolutely  certain, 
that  if  the  guilt  be  persisted  in,  the  vengeance 
will  follow ;  and  that  all  reasonable  discoateet 
will  accumulate  and  gain  strength,  as  reaasa 
and  experience  advance ;  till,  at  the  last^  it 
works  its  own  reparation,  and  sweepe  the  of* 
fence  from  the  earth,  with  the  force  and  the 
fury  of  a  whirlwind. 

In  such  a  view  of  the  moral  destiny  of  na- 
tions, there  is  something  elevating  as  well  as 
terrible.  Yet,  the  terror  preponderates,  for 
those  who  are  to  witness  the  catastrophe :  aad 
all  reason,  as  well  as  all  humanit^^  urges  na 
to  use  every  efibrt  to  avoid  the  crisis  and  the 
shock,  by  a  timely  reformation,  and  an  eamesi 
and  sincere  attempt  to  conciliate  the  hostile 
elements  of  our  society,  by  mutual  concession 
and  indulsence. — ^It  is  for  this  reason,  chiefly, 
that  we  feel  such  extreme  solicitude  for  a 
legislative  reform  of  our  system  of  representa* 
tion, — in  some  degree  as  a  pledge  oi  the  wil> 
lingiiess  of  the  government  to  admit  of  refoim 
where  it  is  requisite^  but  chiefly,  no  doubt, 
as  in  itself  most  likely  to  stay  the  flood  of  ve« 
nalily  and  corruption, — ^to  reclaim  a  part  of 
those  who  had  begun  to  yield  to  its  seduc- 
tion6,—and  to  reconcile  tnose  to  the  govern* 
ment  and  constitution  of  their  country,  who 
had  begun  to  look  upon  it  with  a  mingled 
feeling  of  contempt,  hostility,  and  despair* 
That  such  a  reform  as  we  have  contemdated 
would  go  far  to  produce  those  happy  enects, 
we  think  must  appear  evident  to  all  who  agree 
with  us  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  evils 
from  which  we  suffer,  aad  the  dangers  to 
which  we  are  exposed .  One  of  its  immediate, 
and  therefore  chief  advantages,  however,  will 
consiat  in  its  relieving  and  abating  the  spirit 
of  discontent  which  is  generated  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  our  present  conidition  5  both  by  ^vin^ 
it  scope  and  vent,  and  by  the  vast  facilities  it 
must  afford  to  future  labours  of  regeneration. 
By  the  extension  o(  the  elective  franchise, 
many  of  those  who  are  most  hostile  to  the  ex- 
isting 8}-8tem,  because,  under  it,  they  arc  ex- 
cluded from  all  share  of  power  or  politica* 
importance,  will  have  a  part  assignea  them, 
both  more  safe,  more  honourable,  and  more 
active,  than  merely  murmuring,  or  meditating 
vengeance  against  such  a  scheme  of  exclusion. 
The  influence  of  such  men  will  be  usefully 
exerted  in  exciting  a  popular  spirit^  and  in 
exposing  the  base  and  dishonest  practices  that 
may  still  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  eleo* 
tion.     By  some  alteration  in  the  borac^ 


qawlifrtimia^  tie  body  of  elaetMS  in  seitonil 
will  be  invested  with  a  more  respectable  cbar- 
aoter,  and  feel  a  greater  jealousy  of  every 
thing  that  may  tend  to  degrade  or  dithonoar 
them :  but,  above  ail,  a  rigid  system  of  econo- 
my, and  a  farther  exoluston  of  plaeemen  from 
tbe  le^islatore,  by  cutting  off  a  great  part  of 
the  romister's  most  profitable  harvest  of  cor- 
ruption, will  force  his  party  also  to  have  re- 
course to  more  honourable  means  of  popu- 
larity, aiid  to  appeal  to  principles  that  must 
ultimately  promote  the  cause  of  independ- 
ence. 

By  the  introduction,  in  short,  of  a  system 
of  reform,  even  more  moderate  and  cautious 
than  that  which  w^e  have  ventured  to  indicate, 
we  think  that  a  wholesome  and  legitimate  play 
will  be  given  to  those  principles  of  opposition 
to  corruption,  monopoly,  and 'abuse,  which,  by 
the  denial  of  all  reform,  are  in  danger  of  being 
fomented  into  a  deoided  spirit  of  hostility  to 
the  government  and  the  institutions  of  the 
eoiintry.  Instead  of  brooding^  in  sullen  and 
helpless  silence,  over  the  vices  and  errors 
which  are  ripening  into  intolerable  evil,  and 
seeing,  with  a  stem  and  vindictive  joy,  wrong 
aeeumulated  to  wrong,  and  corruption  heaped 
up  to  corruption,  the  Spirit  of  reform  will  be 
oontinuaily  interfering,  with  active  and  suc- 
oessful  zeal,  to  correct,  restrain,  and  deter. 
Instead  of  being  the  avenger  of  our  murdered 
liberties,  it  will  be  their  living  protector ;  and 
the  censor,  not  the  executioner,  of  the  consti- 
tution. It  will  not  descend,  only  at  long  in- 
tervals, like  the  Avatar  of  the  Indian  mytho- 
logy, to  expiate,  with  terrible  vengeance,  a 
series  of  consummated  crimes;  but,  like  the 
Providence  of  a  better  fieiith,  will  keep  watch 
perpetually  over  the  actions  of  corrigible  men, 
and  bring  them  back  from  their  abermtions, 
by  merciful  chastisement,  timely  admonition, 
and  the  blessed  experience  of  purer  principles 
of  action. 

Such,  according  to  our  conviction  of  the 
fact,  is  the  true  state  of  the  case  as  to  the 
increasing  weight  and  consequence  of  the 
people ;  and  such  the  nature  of  the  policy 
which  we  think  this  change  in  the  structure 
of  our  society  calls  upon  us  to  adopt.  The 
people  are  grown  strong,  in  intellect,  reso- 
intion,  and  mutual  reliance,  —  quick  in  the 
detection  of  the  abuses  by  which  they  are 
wronged, — and  confident  in  the  f>owers  by 
which  they  may  be  compelled  ultimately  to 
seek  their  redress.  Against  thia  strength,  it 
is  something  more  wild  than  madness,  and 
more  contemptible  than  folly,  to  think  of  ar- 
^raying  an  additional  phalanx  of  abuses,  and 
drawing  out  a  wider  mnge  of  corruptions  — 
In  that  contest,  the  issue  cannot  be  doubtful, 
nor  the  conflict  long ;  and,  deplorable  as  the 
victory  w»ill  be,  which  is  gained  over  order, 
as  well  as  over  guilt,  the  blame  will  rest  hea- 
viest upon  those  whose  offences  first  provoked, 
what  may  very  probably  turn  out  a  sanguinary 
and  an  unjustifiable  vengeance. 

The  conclusions,  then,   which  we  would 

'  draw  from  the  facts  that  have  been  relied  on 

by  the  enemies  of  reform,  are  indeed  of  a 

fery  opposite  deseriptioa  from  theirs}  and  the 


osnme  which  is  po&ted  ont  by  these  new  tk* 
cuntstances  in  our  sitnatiDo,  i^ipears  to  os  no 
less  obvioas.  than  it  is  safe  aod  promiskig. — 
If  the  people  have  risen  into  greater  conse* 
quence,  let  them  have  greater  power.  If  ^ 
greater  proportion  of  our  pofwlation  be  now 
capable  ana  desirous  of  exeicisiitg  the  ivmof 
tions  of  free  citizens,  let  a  greeter  number 
be  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  these  funo^ 
tions.  If  the  quantity  of  mind  and  of  will, 
that  must  now  be  represented  in  our  legisla- 
ture, be  prodigiously  increased  since  the  frame 
of  that  legislature  was  adjusted,  let  its  basis 
be  widened,  so  as  to  rest  on  all  that  intellect 
and  will.  If  there  be  a  new  power  and  eneigy 
gen^aated  in  the  nation,  for  the  due  applica- 
tion of  which,  there  is  no  contrivance  in  the 
original  plan  of  the  constitetiou.  let  it  flow 
into  those  channels  through  which  all  similar 
powers  were  ordained  to  act  by  the  principles 
of  that  plan.  The  power  itself  you  can  nei- 
ther repress  nor  annihilate ;  aiKl|  if  it  be  nol 
assimilated  to  the  system  of  the  constitwtioni 
you  seem  to  be  aware  that  it  will  oUtmate]|^ 
overwhdm  and  destroy  it.  To  set  up  againsi 
it  the  power  of  influence  and  corraption,  is  td 
set  up  that  by  which  its  strength  ia  reeroited| 
and  its  safe  application  remtefed  infinitely 
mere  diflicult :  it  is  to  defend  your  establish* 
ments,  by  loading  them  with  a  weight  whieh 
of  itself  makes  them  totter  under  under  its 
pressure,  and,  at  the  same  time,  affords  a  eaiSs 
and  inviting  approach  to  the  assailant. 

In  our  own  case,  tiio,  nothing  fortunately  is 
easier,  than  to  reduce  this  growing  power  of 
the  people  within  the  le^timate  bounds  ami 
cantonments  of  the  constitution  ,  and  nothiDflr 
more  obvious,  than  that,  when  so  legalisea 
and  provided  for,  it  caa  tend  only  to  tbs  eocaU 
tation  and  improvement  of  oar  condition,  and 
must  add  strength  and  stability  to  the  Throne, 
as  well  as  to  tlw  other  branches  of  the  legia* 
kture.  It  seems  a  stiange  doctrine,  to  ht 
held  by  any  one  in  this  land,  and,  above  alL 
by  the  chief  votaries  and  advocates  ef  njui 
poitrer,  that  its  legal  security  consists  in  its 
means  of  corruption,  or  can  be  endangered  hy 
the  utmost  freedom  and  inteHigence  in  thsr 
body  of  the  people,  and  the  utmost  parity  and 
popularyi^  ot  our  elections.  Under  an  arbi* 
trary  ^jnvemment,  where  the  powers  of  the 
monarch  are  confessedly  nnjnst  and  oppress 
sive,  and  are  claimed,  and  openly  asserted,  | 
not  as  the  instruments  of  poblic  benefit,  bul 
as  the  means  of  individual  gratification,  'such 
a  jealousy  of  popular  independence  is  suffi- 
ciently intelligible :  but,  in  a  government  like 
ours,  where  all  the  powers  of  the  Crown  are 
universally  acknowledged  to  exist  for  the  good 
of  the  people,  it  is  evidently  quite  extravagant 
to  fear,  that  any  increase  of  onion  and  intelli- 
gence—  any  growing  love  of  freedom  and 
justice  in  the  people  —  should  endanger,  or 
should  fail  to  confirm,  all  those  powers  an4 
prerogatives. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  room  to  enter 
more  at  large  into  this  interesting  quortiou; 
but  we  feel  perfectly  aspuretl,  and  ready  to 
maintain,  that,  as  the  institution  of  a  limited, 
hereditary  monarchy,  must 'always  a|^^pear  t(Mi 


Wttort  mod  mostreMonble  of  all  honiMi  ki- 

■titatiooei,  and  tbat  to  which  increaaing  raflac- 
(tan  aad  axpeiianca  will  iafallifaly  itttaoh  men 
mofe  and  more  aa  the  world  advanoet ;  so,  the 
areiogalivea  of  aixch  a  monarch  wifl  alwaTB 
be  aswer  and  mere  ioviolate,  the  more  toe 
«i^imeiit  of  liberty,  and  the  love  of  theii 
poTitieal  rights^  is  disused  and  eacoaraped 
anoBg  hia  people.    A  legitimate  BDv^eigB) 


in  tboit,  wiia  leignal^tke  fiur  iTKaeu  «i 
hia  prerogatiTe,  can  have  no  anenoMea  amoi^ 
^le  lovers  of  regglaled  freedom ;  and  the  W 
tility  of  enoh  men — by  far  the  moat  teniUa 
ef  ul  internal  hostility — can  onlj  be  directed 
towards  him,  when  his  thraae  la  eDvekped. 
by  treacherous  adviaersy  with  the  hosts  « 
corruption ',  and  disgaiaed,  for  thdr  ends,  in 
the  bonowed  coloura  of  tynimy. 


(latittar^,  1810.) 
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Tbb  parties  of  which  we  now  wish  to  apeak, 
are  not  the  parties  in  the  Cabinet, — ^nor  even 
Ihe  partiea  m  Parliament,  bat  the  Parties  in 
the  Natioii^ — that  nation,  whose  opioions  and 
whose  spirit  ouaht  to  admonish  and  control 
both  Cabinet  and  ^dJament,  bat  which  now 
•eemato  oa  to  be  itself  breaking  r^»d1]r  into 
two  forioua  and  irreconcileable  partiea;  by 
whose  ooliision.  if  it  be  not  pne vented,  our 
aonstitation  ana  independence  most  be  ulti- 
mately destroyed.  We  have  said  before,  that 
the  raot  of  all  our  misfortunes  waa  in  the  state 
of  the  People,  and  not  in  the  constitution  of 
dke  legisktore;  and  the  more  we.  see  and 
Deflect,  the  more  we  are  satisfied  of  this  truth. 
It  is  in  vain  to  cleanse  the  conduits  and  reser- 
voiles,  if  the  fountain  its^  be  tainted  and 
fanpuie.  If  the  body  of  the  people  be  infatu- 
ated, or  corrupt  or  depaved,  it  is  vain  to  talk 
of  improving  their  repEesentation. 

The  dancers,  and  the  corruptions,  and  the 
prodigies  of  the  times,  have  very  neariy  put 
an  end  to  all  neutxality  and  moderation  ia 
poUtice  f  and  the  sreat  body  of  the  nation  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  divided  into  two  violent  and, 
most  pernicious  factions ; — the  courtiers,  who 
live  almost  for  arbitrary  power,*---and  the  de- 
mocrats, who  are  almost  for  ravohition  and 
tepoblicanism.  Between  these  stand  a  small, 
bttt  most  resjpectable  band — ^tbe  (i^ds  ot 
hberty  and  ot  order — the  Old  Con^mtionid 
Whigs  of  En^and — with  the  best  talents  and 
the  best  intentionsL  but  without  present  power 
or  popnlarity, — cakimntated  ana  suspected  by 

*  This,  I  fear,  is  too  much  in  the  style  of  a  sage 
and  solemn  Rebuke  to  the  madness  of  contending 
ikcfions.  Yet  ft  is  not  all  rhetorical  or  assuming : 
And  tlie  observations  on  the  vast  i«nporiance  and 
Ijgh  and  diffieult  datiea  of  a  middle  party,  in  all 
great  national  contentions,  seem  to  me  as  univcr- 
salty  trns.  and  as  applicable  to  the  present  position 
of  our  afTsirs,  as  most  of  the  other  things  I  have 
ventured,  for  this  reason,  now  to  produce.  It  may 
be  right  to  menrion,  that  it  was  wriiien  at  a  time 
when  the  reoeni  failure  of  that  wraiehcd  expedition 
to  Walcheren.  and  certain  an lipopular  declarations 
in  Parliaineot,  had  exciied  a  deeiper  feeling  of  dis- 
content in  iKe  country,  and  a  greater  apprehension 
for  its  conseqnences,  than  hadbcen  witnessed  since 
the  first  great  panic  and  excitement  of  the  French 
%»vo1«i4on.    The  spirii  of  such  a  time  aiay,  per« 

OS,  bajlpiocted  inaomo  of  die  foUowifig  psgnb 


both  parties,  and  looking  on  both  with  too  visi* 
ble  a  resentmen^  avetsion.  and  aiann.  The 
two  great  divisions^  in  tne  mean  time,  ana 
daily  provoking  eac^  other  to  greater  excesses^ 
and  reoniitinff  their  hostile  ranks,  as  they  ad- 
vance, from  ue  dnninjBhiing  mass  of  the  eshft 
and  the  neutml.  Bvery  honr  the  rising  tidea 
are  eating  away  the  narrow  isthmus  upon 
which  the  adherents  of  the  ConstitutioQ  now 
appear  to  be  stationed ;  and  every  hour  it  be- 
comes more  necessary  for  them  to  oppose 
some  barrier  to  thair  encroachments. 

If  the  two  ejEtreme  j^ties  are  once  per- 
mitted to  shock  together  m  open  conflict^  there 
is  an  end  to  the  freedom,  and  almost  to  the 
existence  of  the  nation, — whatever  be  the  re- 
sult,— although  that  is  not  doubtful :  And  the 
only  human  means  of  preventing  a  coasum- 
mation  to  which  things  seem  so  obviously 
tending,  is  for  the  remaining  friends  of  the 
constitution  to  unbend  frtMn  their  cold  ami 
repulsive  neoLralitVi  and  to  ioin  themselves  to 
the  more  respectable  members  of  the  party 
to  which  they  have  the  greatest  affinity ;  and 
thttSp  by  the  wei^t  of  their  character,  and 
the  force  of  their  tel^ts,  to  temper  its  violence 
and  modemte  its  excesses^  till  it  can  be  guided 
in  safety  to  the  defenee,  and  not  to  the  de- 
struction, of  our  liberties.  In  the  present 
crisis,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it 
is  to  the  popular  side  that  the  fnends  of  the 
constitution  most  turn  themselves;  and  that, 
if  the  Whi^  leaders  do  not  first  conciliate,  and 
then  restrain  the  people,^f  ihev  do  not  save 
them  from  the  leaders  they  are  already  choos- 
ing in  their  own  body,  and  become  themselves 
their  leaders,  by  becoming  their  patrons,  and 
their  cordial,  though  authoritative,  advisers; 
they  will  in  no  long  time  sweep  Avc&y  (he 
Constitution  itself,  the  Monarchy  of  Engiaiid, 
and  the  Whig  aristrocracy.  by  vhich  that 
Monarchy  is  controlled  ana  confirmed,  and 
exalted  above  all  other  forms  oi  polity. 

This  is  the  sum  of  our  doctrine ;  though  wo 
are  aware  that,  to  most  readers,  it  will  re- 
quire more  development  than  we  can  now 
afford,  and  be  ejcposed  to  more  objii'ctions  than 
we  have  left  ourselves  rooni  to  answer.  To 
many,  we  a^e  sensible,  our  fears  will  appear 
allegethef  ohimerical  and  fimtsetio.  We  h^va 
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always  idiMi  fer  carrying  tmngB  wkii  a  higli 
haiMl  against  tlM  pe<^ple — and  tome  fof  suW* 
ieetiog  everv  thiog  to  thetir  nod ;  bat  the  con- 
Biet  has  hitherto  afforiM  nothing  more  than 
a  wholeaome  and  iarigoratiag  exereiae ;  aad 
the  oonatitukion,  so  far  fion  being  eoikngered 
by  it,  haa  hkherto  been  found  to  flonriiMii  is 
proportion  aa  it  heeaane  more  animated .  Way; 
then,  should  we  antiofflate  such  tragioal  effeete 
from  its  continuance  I 

Now,  to  thia,  and  to  all  anah  qnesliaas,  we 
must  answer,  that  we  can  emioeive  them  to 
proceed  only  from  that  fatal  ignorance  or  in* 
attention  to  the  Signs  of  the  l^mes,  which 
has  been  the  canse  of  so  many  of  our  enroni 
and  misfortunes.  It  is  qaite  true,  that  there 
have  always  been  in  this  country  pN&rsons  who 
leaned  towards  arbitmry  power,  and  peracms 
who  leaned  towards  too  popular  a  government. 
In  all  mixed  goTemments,  there  must  be  such 
men,  and  sa^  parties:  some  will  admire  the 
monarohical,  and  sdme  the  desnocratical  pari 
•f  theeonstitntion;  and,  speeding  ver^  aener^ 
ally,  the  rich,  and  the  timtfl,and  the  in£>]ent, 
aa  well  as  the  base  and  the  servile,  will  have 
a  natoml  tendency  to  the  one  side;  and  the 
poor,  the  eotfausiastao,  and  enterprising  aa 
well  aa  the  envioas  and  the  disoonf anted,  will 
be  inclined  to  range'  themselves  on  the  other. 
These  things  have  been  always ;  and  always 
most  be.  They  have  been  hknerto,  too,  with- 
oot  mischief  or  hazard ;  and  might  be  foirly 
considered  as  symptoms  at  least,  if  not  as 
causes,  of  ihe  sommness  and  vigour  of  our 
politieil  oiganisation.  But  this  Ims  been  the 
ease,  only  becaase  the  bulk  of  the  nation  has 
hitherto,  or  till  very  lately,  belonged  to  w> 
party  at  all.  Factions  existed  only  among  a 
small  number  of  irritable  and  ambitioas  indi* 
vidnals ;  and,  for  waat  of  partisans,  neoessa^ 
rily  vented  themselves  in  a  few  speedies  and 
pamphlets — ^in  an  election  riot,  or  a  treasury 
prosecution.  The  partizans  of  Mr.  Wilkes, 
and  the  partizans  ot  Lord  Bute,  formed  but  a 
very  ineonsidemble  part  of  the  poptdatien.  If 
they  had  divided  tne  whole  nation  amona 
them,  the  little  breaches  of  the  peace  and  of 
the  law  at  Westminster,  weald  have  been 
dianged  Into  civil  war  and  motaal  proscrip- 
tions) and  the  constitution  of  the  coanlry 
might  have  perished  in  the  conflict.  In  those 
times,  therefore,  the  advocates  of  arbitrary 
power  and  of  popular  licence  were  restiained. 
not  merely  by  the  constitational  principles  of 
10  many  men  of  weight  and  authority,  eat  by 
the  absolute  neutrality  and  iadifiereBoe  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  They  fought  like 
ehampisas  m  a  rii^  of  impartiu  qpectatera; 
a&d  the  multitude  who  looked  on,  aad  thought 
k  sport,  had  little  other  interest  than  to  see 
diat  each  had  fair  day. 

Now,  however,  tae  case  is  lamentably  dif- 
ferent ;  and  it  will  not  be  difficult,  we  thiiik. 
to  point  oat  the  cauaes  which  have  spread 
abmad  this  spirit  of  oontention,  and  dhanged 
SO:  great  a  pr^rtion  of  those  cahn  spaetators 
IdIo  fierce  and  impetuous  combatants.  We 
kkive  fbrmofly  ^idaavoored,  on  more  than  tme 
,  la  taqMm  tba-  aatiim  of  that  pmi 


aoltl  gmdiH^  ehange  iu  iftRs  eonfftaoft  of  fimei 
pelin  flodety.  by  which  the  lower  and  mid« 
dling  eniers  nave  been  taaanaibly  laised  into 
greater  importance  than  they  enjo^'ed  when 
their  place  in  the  pelitical  scale  was  or%inali]p 
settled ;  and  attemj^ted  to  show  in  what  way 
the  t^toltttionxn  Fmnae,  and  the  revolnticsiary 
movements  of  other  countries,  might  be  re« 
Sotted  partly  to  HA  prcgrsss,  and  partly  lo  the 
neglect  of  that  great  movement.  We  cannot 
stop  new  to  resume  any  part  of  that  geaeral 
discussien ;  hot  shall  merely  ohaerve,  that  the 
events  of  the  last  twenty  years  are  of  them« 
selves  suffieieiit  to  aceouat  for  the  alate  ta 
which  this  coontry  haij  been  reduced,  end  fotf 
the  increased  number  and  incieasad  aenmoay 
of  the  parties  that  divide  it. 

The  success  of  a  plebeian  inaaireotian— the 
^lendid  situations  to  whieh  low-bred  men 
mive  been  exalted,  in  consequence  of  that 
aocoess — ^the  compamtive  weakness  and  in* 
efiicieney  of  the  soveveigas  and  nobles  whe 
opposed  it,  and  the  contempt  and  ridicnto 
which  has  been  thrown  by  the  vietara  upon 
thetff  order,  have  all  tended  to  excite  and  agw 
grevale  dbe  had  prineiides  that  lead  men  ta 
despise  existing  aatharittes,  and  to  give  in^w 
wMd  and  extmvaffant  sdhsaaes  of  itmovation. 
Ob  the  other  hand,  Ihe  loag-eontinued  ill  soo* 
oess  of  our  anti-jacobin  comiciis«^tiia  aickeii* 
ing  uniformity  of  our  boastings  and  faflurco 
tlm  gross  and  palpable  roismanafiement  of  out 
gevemment~-the  growing  and  intolembla 
burthen  of  our  taxes— and,  above  all,  the  im* 
minent  and  tremendous  peril  into  which  the 
whole  nation  has  been  brought,  have  arade  a 
powerful  appeal  to  the  eood  principles  that 
feed  men  mto  similar  feeliofifs;  and  roused 
these  who  were  lately  unwming  to  disturb 
themselves  with  political  oonsidetatioiis,  to^ery 
out  in  vast  numDera  for  reformation  and'rc^ 
dress.  The  number  of  those  who  have  been 
startled  out  of  their  neutrality  by  snch  feel* 
ingik  very  greatly  exoeeds,  we  believe,  that 
of  taose  who  have  been  tempted  fttm  it  by 
1^  stirrin|:s  of  an  irregalar  ambition:  But 
both  are  alike  disposed  to  lodt  with  jealouasr 
upon  the  advocates  of  power  and  prera^tive-** 
to  suspect  fdsehood  and  oorrnption  m  every 
thing  that  is  not  clearly  explaixied — ^ta  resent 
every  appearance  of  haughtmess  or  reserve- 
to  listen  with  eager  crec^lity  to  every  tale  ef ' 
detraction  against  public  clmmctera— and  to 
believe  with  implicit  rashness  whatever  i^ 
sai4  of  the  advantages  of  popular  eontrol. 

Such'ara  the  natural  ana  original  eauass  of 
the  increase  of  diat  popular  diacqnlent  which 
has  of  late  assumed  so  foraudable  an  Mpeet^ 
and  is,  in  fact,  for  more  wicEelj^  spread  ana 
more  deeply  rooted  in  the  nation,  than  the 
sanguine  and  contemptuous  will  believe.  Thac 
enumeration,  however,  would  be  quite  ia^ 
comfdete,  if  we  were  not  to  add,  that  it  has 
been  prodigiondy  helped  by  the  contempt^ 
and  aversion,  ana  demuice,  which  has  been 
so  loudly  and  uawisdiy  expressed  by  the  op« 
posite  party.  Instead  menaeavouring  to  avoal: 
the  occasions  of  dissatiifoietian,  and  laaoDthat 
mid  conoiHate  thoee  whom  it  eoald  never  hm 
oraditahfe  to  Juen  for  enami^  il  hi 
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fant  loo  often  ^  policy  of  the  advoeiAet  for 
■Irong'  goremment  to  exasperate  them  bj 
menaces  and  abuse:— to  defend,  with  ineo- 
lenoe,  every  thing  tnat  was  attacked,  how- 
fTer  obviouely  indefensible ;-— and  to  insnlt 
and  defy  their  opponents  by  a  needless  osten- 
tation of  their  ov^^n  present  power,  and  their 
resolution  to  use  it  in  support  of  their  most 
ofiensive  and  unjustifiable  measures.  This 
Imfortnnate  tone,  which  was  first  adopted  in 
Ihe  time  of  Mr.  Pitt,  has  been  pretty  well 
maintained  by  most  of  his  successors;  and 
has  done  moie,  we  are  persuaded,  to  revolt 
and  alienate  the  hearts  of  independent  and 
Ware  men,  than  all  the  errors  and  incon- 
nstenciea  of  which  they  have  been  guilty. 

In  running  thus  rapidly  over  the  causes 
which  have  raised  the  pretensions  and  aggra- 
vated the  discontents  of  the  People,  we  have. 
m  fitet,  staled  also,  the  sources  of  the  increased 
aorimonyand  pretensions  of  the  advocates  for 
power.  The  same  spectacle  of  popular  excess 
and  popular  triurapk  which  excited  the  dan- 
fpsrons  passions  of  the  turbulent  and  daring, 
m  the  way  of  Sympathy,  struck  a  correspond- 
ing aWm  into  the  breasts  of  the  timia  and 
posperons.— and  excited  a  furious  Antipathy 
m  those  or  the  prend  and  domineering.  As 
fear  and  hatred  lead  equally  to  severity,  and 
are  neither  ef  them  very  far-sighted  in  their 
oounoila,  they  naturally  attempted  to  bear 
down  this  rising  spirit  by  menaces  and  abuse. 
All  hot-headed  and  shallow-headed  persons 
of  rank,  with  their  parasites  and  dependants 
—and  indeed  almost  all  rich  persons,  of  quiet 
tempem  and  weak  intellects,  startea  up  into 
forious  anti- jacobins ;  and  took  at  once  a  most 
violent  part  in  those  political  contentions,  as 
to  whicn  they  had,  in  former  times,  been  con- 
fenedly  ignorent  and  indifferent.  When  this 
tone  was  once  given,  from  passion  and  mis- 
taken principle  among  the  actual  possessors 
of  power,  it  was  readily  taken  up  by  mere 
servile  venality.  The  vast  multiplication  of 
offices  and  occupations  in  the  gift  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  toe  enormous  patronage  and 
expectancy,  of  which  it  has  recently  become 
the  centre,  has  diawn  a  still  greater  number, 
and  of  baser  natures,  out  of  the  political  neu- 
trality in  which  they  would  otherwise  have 
remaned,  and  led  them  to  counterfeit,  for 
hupe.  that  unfortunate  violence  which  neces- 
svily  produces  a  corresponding  violence  in 
ittoDjeets. 

Thus  has  the  nation  been  set  on  fire  at  the 
four  comers!  and  thus  has  an  incredible  and 
most  alarming  share  of  its  population  been 
sepirated  into  two  hostile  and  irritated  parties, 
neither  of  which  can  now  subdue  the  other 
withent  a  civil  war ;  and  the  triumph  of  either 
of  which  wookl  be  equally  fatal  to  the  consti* 
tution. 

■  The  force  and  extent  of  these  parties  is  but 
imperfectly  known,  we  believe,  even  to  those 
who  have  been  respectively  most  active  in  ar- 
riving them :  and  the  extent  of  the  adverse 
party  is  laraiy  ever  suspected  by  those  who 
aie  ceafously  opposed  to  it  There  most  be 
feest  error,  however,  in  the  estimate  of  the 
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in  power,  and  ^how  themeehee;— 4Nie  kftthm 
very  reason,  their  real  force  is  probably  a  great 
desi  less  than  it  wpears  to  be.  Many  wear 
their  livery,  oat  of  necessity  or  conveaieneeL 
whose  hearts  are  with  their  adversaries ;  ami 
manv  clamour  loudly  in  their  cause,  tvhe 
would  clamour  more  fondly  against  them,  the 
moment  they  thought  that  cause  was  going 
back  in  the  world.  The  democratic  parly,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  scattered,  and  otnscurely 
visible.  It  can  hardly  be  for  the  immediate 
interest  of  any  one  to  acknowledge  it;  and 
scarcely  anyone  is,  as  yet,  proud  of  its  badge 
or  denomination.  It  lurks,  however,  in  pri- 
vate dwellings, — it  gathers  strength  at  homely 
firesides, — it  is  confirmed  in  conferences  of 
friends, — ^it  breaks  out  in  pamphlets  and  iour- 
nals  of  every  description, — and  shoiK's  its  head 
now  and  then  in  the  more  tumultuous  assem- 
blies of  populous  cities.  In  the  metropolis 
especially,  where  the  concentration  of  num- 
bero  gives  them  confidence  and  importance, 
it  exhibits  itself  very  nearly,  though  not  alto- 
gether, in  its  actual  force.  How  that  force 
now  stands  in  comparison  with  what  is  op- 
posed to  it,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  very  easy 
to  calculate.  Taking  the  whole  nation  over 
head,  we  should  conjecture,  that,  as  thincs 
now  are,  they  would  be  pretty  equally  bal- 
anced :  but,  if  any  great  calamity  sooold  give 
a  ^ock  to  the  stabilitjr  of  government,  or  call 
imperiously  for  more  vigorous  councils,  wearo 
convinced  that  the  partizane  of  popular  cor* 
emment  would  be  found  to  outnumber  their 
opponents  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two. 
Wnen  the  one  party,  indeed,  had  failed  so  &- 
tally,  it  must  seem  to  be  a  natural  resource  to 
make  a  trial  of  the  other ;  and,  if  civil  war  or 
foreign  conquest  should  really  fall  on  us,  it 
would  be  a  movement  almost  of  instinctive 
wisdom,  to  displace  and  to  punish  those  under 
whose  airection  they  had  been  brought  on. 
Upon  any  such  serious  alarm,  too,  all  the  ve- 
nal and  unprincipled  adherents  of  the  prerog- 
ative would  inevitably  desert  their  colouis, 
and  go  over  to  the  enemy, — ^>;(-hile  the  Throne 
would  be  left  to  be  defended  only  by  its  regular 
forces  and  its  immediate  dependants, — rein- 
forced by  a  few  bands  of  devoted  Tqries,  min- 
gled with  some  generous,  but  downcast  spirits, 
under  the  banner  of  the  Whig  aristocracy. 

But,  without  pretending  to  settle  the  nu- 
merical or  relative  feme  of  the  two  opposing 
parties,  we  wish  only  to  press  it  upon  our 
readers,  that  they  are  both  so  strong  and  so 
numerous,  as  to  render  it  quite  impossible  that 
the  one  should  now  crush  or  overcome  the 
other,  without  a  ruinous  contention ;  and  that 
they  are  so  exasperated,  and  so  sanguine  and 
presumptuous,  that  they  will  push  forward  to 
such  a  contention  in  no  longtime,  unless  they 
be  separated  or  appeased  by  some  powerfiu 
interference.  That  ihe  number  of  the  dem<^ 
crats  is  vast,  and  is  daily  increasing  with 
visible  and  dangerous  rapidity,  any  man  may 
satisfy  himself,  by  the  common  and  obvioo» 
means  of  information.  It  is  a  fact  which  he 
may  read  legibly  in  the  prodigious  sale,  and 
still  more  prodimous  oireuktion,  of  Cobbettll 
B«gi«ter,  and  other  weakly  popeis  «^  Uw^msm 
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geserft!  deradrip^ :  He  fntty  l^m  it  io  ewenry 
fltreet  of  all  the  maimfaetaring  and  pojmlous 
towns  in  the  heart  of  the  country:  and  may,  and 
maet  hear  it  moet  aadiUy,  in  tne  public  and 
private  talk  of  the  citizens  Of  the  metropolis. 
AM  these  afford  direct  and  palpable  proofs  of 
the  actoal  increase  of  this  formidable  party. 
Bat  no  man,  who  understands  any  thing  of 
bnman  nature,  or  knows  any  thing  of  our  re- 
cent history,  can  need  direct  evidence  to  con- 
Tifice  him,  that  it  roust  have  experienced  a 
pQodigious  increase.  In  a  country  where  more 
tlun  a  million  of  men  take  some  interest  in 
politics,  and  are  daily  accustomed  (right  or 
wrong)  to  refer  the  blessings  or  the  evils  of 
their  condition  to  the  conduct  of  their  rulers, 
is  it  possible  to  conceive,  that  a  third  part  at 
least  of  everv  man's  income  should  be  taken 
from  him  in  tne  shape  of  taxes, — and  that,  after 
twenty  years  of  boastful  hostility^  we  snould 
be  left  without  a  single  ally,  and  m  imminent 
hazard  of  being  invaded  oy  a  revolutionary 
foe,  without  producing  a  very  general  feeling 
of  disaffection  and  discontent^  and  spreading 
through  the  body  of  the  nation,  not  only  a 
great  disposition  to  despise  and  aistrust  their 
sovemors,  but  to  judge  nnfavoorabiy  of  the 
fonii  of  government  itself  which  could  admit 
of  such  gross  ignorance  or  imposition  ? 

The  great  increase  of  the  opposite  party, 
again,  is  but  too  visible,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
in  the  votes  of  Parliament,  in  the  existence  of 
the  present  administration,  and  in  the  sale 
and  the  tenor  of  the  treasury  journals.  But, 
independent  of  such  proof,  this  too  might  have 
been  safely  inferred  from  the  known  circum- 
stances  of  the  times.  In  a  nation  abounding 
with  wealth  and  loyalty,  enamoured  of  its  old 
institutions,  and  originally  indebted  for  its 
freedom,  in  a  great  degree^  to  the  spirit  of  its 
landed  Aristocracy,  it  was  impossible  that  the 
excesses  of  a  plebeian  insurrection  should  not 
have  excited  a  great  aversion  to  every  thing 
that  had  a  similar  tendency :  and  in  any  na- 
tion, alas !  that  had  recently  multiplied  its 
taxes,  and  increased  the  patronage  of  its  gov- 
ernment to  three  times  their  original  extent, 
it  could  not  but  happen,  that  multitudes  would 
be  found  to  barter  their  independence  for  their 
interest;  and  to  exchange  tlie  langua^  of 
free  men  for  that  which  was  most  agreeable  to 
the  party  upon  whose  favour  they  depended. 
If  the  numbers  of  the  opposed  factions, 
however,  be  formidable  to  tne  peace  of  the 
country,  the  acrimony  of  their  mutual  hostili- 
ty is  still  more  alarming.  If  the  whole  na- 
tion were  divided  into  the  followers  of  Mr. 
Ct)bbett.and  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mr.  John  Gilford  and  Mr.  John 
Bowles,  does  not  every  man  see  that  a  civil 
war  and  a  revolution  would  be  inevitable? 
Now,  we  say,  that  the  factions  into  which  the 
country  is  divided,  are  not  very  different  from 
the  followers  of  Mr.  Gobbett  and  Mr.  Gifford ; 
or,  at  all  events,  that  if  they  are  allowed  to 
defy  and  nrovoke  each  other  into  new  extrava- 
nnoe  ana  increased  hostility,  as  they  have 
been  doing  lately,  we  do  not  see  how  that 
ofeosl  tremendous  of  all  calamities  is  to  be 
If  these  wiK»  have  inflnefiee  with 


the  people  go  on  a  little  knger  to  exeffe  in 
them  a  contempt  and  distrust  of  all  pubKe 
characters,  and  of  all  institutions  of  authority, 
while  many  among  our  public  men  go  on  to 
justify,  by  their  conduct,  that  contempt  and 
distrust ; — if  the  people  are  taught  by  all  who 
now  take  the  trouble  to  win  their  confidence, 
that  Parliament  is  a  mere  assemblege  of  un- 
principled place-hunters,  and  that  ins  and  ouls 
are  equally  determined  io  defend  corruption 
and  peculation ;  and  if  Pariiament  continues 
to  busy  itself  with  personalities, — to  decline 
the  investigation  of  corruptions, — and  to  ap- 
prove, by  its  votes^  what  no  sane  man  in  the 
kingdom  can  consider  as  admitting  of  apolo* 

fy ; — ^if  those  to  whom  their  natural  leaders 
ave  given  up  the  guidance  of  the  people. 
shall  continue  to  tell  them  that  they  may 
easily  be  relieved  of  half  their  taxes,  and 
placed  in  a  situation  of  triumphant  security, 
while  the  government  continues  to  multiply 
its  impositions,  and  to  waste  their  blood  and 
treasure  in  expeditions  which  make  us  hate- 
ful and  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  our 
neighbou rs,  while  they  bring  the  da nger  nearer 
to  our  own  door; — if,  finally,  the  people  are  a 
little  more  persuaded  that,  without  a  radical 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Legislature, 
they  must  continue  in  the  condition  of  slaves 
to  a  junto  of  borooghmongers,  while  Parlia- 
ment rejects  with  disdain  every  proposal  to 
correct  the  most  palpable  defects  of  that  con- 
stitution ; Then  we  say  that  the  whole* 

some  days  of  England  are  numbered,— that 
she  is  gliding  to  the  vei^ge  of  the  most  dread* 
ful  of  j31  calamities, — and  that  all  the  freedom 
and  happiness  which  we  undoubtedly  still  en- 
joy, and  all  the  morality  and  intelligence^  and 
the  long  habits  of  sober  thinking  and  kmdly 
afiection  which  adom  and  exalt  our  people^ 
will  not  long  protect  us  from  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  war. 

In  such  an  unhallowed  conflict  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  the  triumph  of  either 
party  would  be  the  ruin  of  English  liberty, 
and  of  her  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity. 
Those  who  have  merely  lived  in  our  times.  \ 
must  have  seen,  and  they  who  have  read  of 
other  times,  or  reflected  on  what  Man  is  at 
all  times,  must  know,  independent  of  that  les» 
son,  how  much  Chance^  and  how  much  TYme, 
must  concur  with  genius  and  patriotism,  to 
form  a  good  or  a  stable  govemmen t .  We  have 
the  frame  and  the  materials  of  such  a  govern- 
ment in  the  constitution  of  England ;  but  if  we 
rend  asunder  that  frame,  and  scatter  these 
materials — ^if  we  "  put  out  the  light "  of  our 
living  polity, 

'*  We  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  firo«  , 
That  may  its  flame  relumine.*' 

The  stability  of  the  English  constitution  de* 
pends  upon  its  monarchy  and  aristocracy ;  and 
their  stability,  again,  depends  very  much  on 
the  circumstance  of  their  having  grown  natu- 
rally out  of  the  frame  and  inwara  structure  of 
our  society — upon  their  having  struck  their 
roots  deep  through  every  stratum  of  the  po- 
litical soil,  and  having  been  moulded  and  nn* 
pressed,  during  a  long  eonrse  of  ages,  by  tbi* 
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usagMy  JnAtitutioMj  habiti)  and  affectioos  of 
the  commuoity.  A  popular  reyolution  would 
overthrow  the  monarchy  aiid  the  aristocracy; 
and  even  if  it  were  not  true  that  revolutioa 
propagates  reTolutioo,  as  waves  gives  rise  to 
waves,  till  the  agitation  is  stopped  by  the  iron 
boundary  of  despotism,  ic  would  still  require 
ages  of  anxious  discomfort,  before  we  could 
(Miild  up  again  that  magnificent  fabric,  which 
now  requires  purification  rather  than  repair; 
or  secure  that  permanency  to  our  new  estab- 
lishments, without  which  they  could  have  no 
other  good  quality. 

Such  we  humbly  conceive  to  be  the  course, 
and  the  causes,  of  the  evils  which  we  believe 
to  be  impending.  It  is  time  now  to  inquire 
whether  there  be  no  remedy.  If  the  whole 
nation  were  actually  divided  into  revolution- 
UM|^))jjh-monarchy  men,  we  do  not  see 
AoWl||||^co«l(i  ^-  pr^^ented  from  fighting, 
and  giving  us  Uie  lll»^fli^V  choice  of  a  des- 
potism or  a  tumultuary  democracy.  FQitii^ 
natelv,  however;^  this  is  not  the  ease.  There 
is  a  third  party  in  the  nation — small,  indeed. 
in  point  of  numbers,  compared  with  either  ot 
the  others — and,  for  this  very  reason,  low,  we 
fear,  in  present  popularity — ^but  essentially 
powerful  from  talents  and  reputation,  and  cal- 
culated to  become  both  popular  and  authori- 
tativS)  by  the  £Eiiraess  and  the  firmness  of  its 
principles.  This  is  composed  of  the  Whig 
Boyalists  of  England, — ^men  who,  without  for- 
getting that  all  gQvemment  is  from  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  people,  are  satisfied  that  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  are  best 
maintained  by  a  regulated  hereditary  mon- 
archy, and  a  laige,  open  aristocracy ;  and  who 
are  as  much  averse,  therefore,  from  every  at- 
tempt to  undermine  the  throne,  or  to  discredit 
the  nobles,  as  they  are  indignant  at  every  pro- 
ieot  to  insult  or  enslave  the  pjeople.  In  the 
better  days  of  the  constitution,  this  party 
formed  almost  the  whole  ordinary  opposition, 
and  bore>ao  inconsiderable  proportion  to  that 
of  the  courtiers.  It  might  be  said  too,  to  have 
with  it^  not  only  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
were  jealous  of  the  prero^tive.  but  all  that 
great  mass  of  the  po^lation  wkich  was  ap- 
parently neutral  and  mdifierent  to  the  issue 
of  the  contest.'  The  new-sprung  factions, 
however,  have  swallowed  up  almost  all  this 
disposable  body ;  and  have  drawn  laieely 
from  the  ranks  of  the  old  const huLionalists 
themselves.  In  consequence  of  this  change 
of  circumstances,  they  can  no  longer  act  with 
efifeet,  as  a  seuarate  party;  and  are  far  too 
weak  to  make  bead,  at  the  same  timej  against 
the  overbearing  influence  of  the  Crown,  and 
the  rising  pretensions  of  the  people.  It  is  nec- 
essary, therefore,  that  they  should  now  leave 
this  attitude  of  stern  and  defying  mediation : 
and,  if  they  would  escape  being  crushed 
along  with  the  constitution  on  the  collision 
of  the  two  hostile  bodies,  they  must  identify 
themselves  cordially  with  the  better  part  of 
one  of  them,  and  thus  soothe,  ennoble,  and 
control  it,  by  the  infusion  of  their  own  i^irit, 
and  the  authority  of  their  own  wisdom  and 
ej^rience.  Like  faithful  generals,  whose 
^•vopa  have  mutinied,  they  must  join  the 


mavel^  and  aix 'wiA  l||»  «•!»  «f  Iho  «i«i4 
ers,  that  they  mav  be  oaabied  to  fedaim  aai 
repress  them,  and  save  both  them  and  them 
selves  from  a  sure  and  shameful  destraotioa 
Hiev  have  no  longer  sti«ngth  tt.  overawe  •• 
repel  either  party  by  a  direct  and  foreibie  at- 
tack; and  must  work,  therefore,  by  ^ntto 
and  conciUatofy  meaas,  upon  that  which  is 
most  dangerous,  most  fiexible,  and  ufKMt  copa* 
ble  of  being  guiaed  to  noble  exertions.  Like  the 
Sabine  women  of  old,  they  must  throw  thesis 
selves  between  the  kindred  combatants;  and 
stay  the  fatal  feud,  by  praises  and  embraoei^ 
and  dissuasives  of  kindness  and  flattery. 

£ven  those  who  do  not  much  love  or  earn 
for  the  people,  are  now  called  upon  to  pacify 
them,  by  grantingj  at  least,  aU  that  can  reasoa- 
ably  be  granted ;  and  not  only  to  redress  their 
Grievances^  but  to  comply  with  their  Desires^ 
in  so  far  as  they  can  be  complied  with,  with 
less  hazard  thaui  must  evidently  arise  fraia 
disregard iag  them. 

We  do  not  say,  therefore,  that  a  ihomiigh 
reconciliatk>n  between  the  Whig  royalists 
and  the  great  body  of  the  peofde  is  desiiafale 
merely-^ot  that  it  is  indispensable :  since  it 
is  a  dream — a  gross  solecism  and  absurdity, 
to  suppose,  ^t  such  a  party  should  exis^ 
unless  supported  by  the  anections  and  appro- 
bation of  the  people.  The  advocates  ot^ pre- 
rogative have  the  support  of  prerogative ;  and 
they  who  rule  by  corruption  and  the  diteet 
agency  of  wealth,  have  wealth  and  the  naeaai 
of  corruption  in  toeir  hands: — But  the  fnendi 
of  national  freedom  must  be  leeogtiiaed  by 
the  nation.  If  the  Whigs  are  not  sof^portea 
by  the  people^  they  can  have  no  support; 
and,  therefore,  if  the  people  ai*e  seduced  away 
from  them,  tbev  must  just  go  after  them  and 
brii^  them  back :  And  are  no  more  to  be  ex- 
cused for  leaving  them  to  be  corrupted  by 
Demagogues,  than  they  would  be  for  leaving 
them  to  be  oppressed  by  tyrants.  If  a  party 
is  to  exist  at  all,  therefore,  friendly  at  once  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people  and  the  integrity 
of  the  monarchy,  and  holding  that  liberty  is 
best  secured  by  a  monarchical  establishment, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  pos- 
sess the  confidence  and  attachment  of  the 
people ;  and  if  it  appeonr  at  any  time  to  have 
tost  it,  the  first  of  all  its  duties,  and  the  neces* 
sary  prelude  to  the  dkchaige  of  all  the  rest^ 
is  to  rc^in  it,  by  every  effort  oonsisteat  with 
probity  an^  honour. 

Now,  it  may  be  true,  that  the  present  alien- 
ation of  the  liody  of  tne  people  from  the  old 
constitutional  champions  of  their  freedom, 
originated  in  the  excesses  and  delusiqp  of  the 
people  themselves ;  but  it  is  not  less  true,  that 
the  Wh^  royalists  have  increased  that  alien* 
ation  by  the  haufi^htiness  of  their  deportment 
— ^by  the  marked  displeasure  with  which  ih^ 
have  disavowed  most  of  the  popular  proceed- 
ings— and  the  lone  of  needless  and  imi»iidenl 
distrust  and  feprobation  with  which  they  have 
treated  pretensions  that  were  only  partly  in- 
admissible.  They  have  given  toe  much  wax 
to  the  offence  which  they  natarally  received 
from  the  rudeness  and  irraveience  of  the  tonm 
in  which  their  griovaftees  w^re  fre^i^iuiy 
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■tated  y  and  have  felt  too  piond  an  indignatioa 
vrhea  tbey  saw  vulgar  and  turbulent  men  pie- 
Rume  to  lay  their  unpur^ed  hands  upon  the 
sacred  ark  of  the  constitution.  Tl»ey  have 
disdained  too  much  to  be  associated  with 
fsosaie  o^tt^jutors^  eiwn  in  the  sood  work  of 
resistance  and  reformation ;  ana  have  hated 
too  .virulently  the  demsgoguee  who  have  io- 
fleuasd  the  people,  and  deuMsed  too  heartily 
'the  people  wno  nave  yielded  to  so  gross  a  de- 
lusion. All  this  feeling,  however,  though  k 
sHw  be  aatural,  ie  undoubtedly  both  misplaoed 
and  imprudent.  The  people  aie,  upon  the 
-whole,  both  more  moral  md  more  intelligent 
4haQ  taey  ever  were  in  any  former  period ;  and 
■thereforef  if  they  are  discontented,  wa  may  be 
sure  they  have  cause  for  discontent :  if  they 
have  been  deluded,  we  may  be  satisfied  that 
there  ie  a  mixture  of  reason  in  the  sophistrv 
by  which  they  have  been  perverted.  Ail 
their  demands  may  not  be  reasonable ;  and 
with  many,  which  may  be  just  in  prinoiplew  it 
may,  as  yet,  be  impracticable  to  comply.  But 
all  are  not  m  either  of  these  predioamentsi 
though  we  can  only  now  afford  to  noake  par- 
ticular mention  of  one :  and  one,  we  ar^  con- 
cerned to  say^  on  which,  though  of  the  great- 
est possible  importance,  the  people  have  of 
late  found  but  few  abettors  9"iosg  t^  old 
friends  of  the  constitution,  we  mean^^hat  of  a 
•fiefaim  in  the  repreeentation.  tJpon  this 
iwiat,  vra  have  spoken  kiget'on  former  oo- 
camoDs ;  and  have  only  to  sAi  that,  though  we 
can  neither  approve  of  9>^  a  reform  as  some 
vary  popular  persoiy  have  suggested,  nor 
bdng  ourselvee  H^  believe  that  anv  reform 
'would  accompli*'^  ^^  ^®  obiects  that  have 
-be^  held  oo^t)j  its  most  zealous  advocates, 
we  have  aM^yB  been  of  opinion  that  a  larve 
and  lib^  reform  should  befflnanted.  The 
reasov^  of  policy  which  have  led  us  to  this 
t»pv3Ction,  we  have  stated  on  former  occa- 
^ns.  But  the  chief  and  the  leadii^  reason 
for  supporting  the  proposal  at  present  is,  that 
4he  people  are  zealous  for  its  adoption :  and 
are  entitled  to  this  ^tlfication  at  the  nands 
of  their  representatives.  We  laugh  at  the 
idea  of  tl^re  being  any  danger  in  disfranchia- 
ing  the  whole  mass  of  rotten  and  decayed 
•boroughs,  or  communicating  the  elective  fran- 
chise to  a  great  number  of  respectable  citi- 
zens :  And  as  to  the  supposed  danger  of  the 
tmeia  eommj^e  of  yielding  to  the  desires  of 
the  people,  we  can  only  8a;y.  that  we  are  far 
more  strongly  impressed  with  the  danger  of 
ihwaiting  them.  The  people  have  far  more 
wealth  and  far  more  intelligenoe  now^  than 
thm*  had  in  former  times  ]  and  therefore  they 
ought  to  have,  and  they  tnmt  hofoty  more  po- 
litical power.  The  danger  is  not  m  yielding 
to  this  swell,  but  in  emmvourine  to  resist  it. 
I&^perly  watched  and  managed,  it  will  only 
bear  the  vessel  of  the  state  more  psoadly  and 
jftieadily  alon«;— if  neglected,  or  rashly  o] 
peeed,  it  will  dash  her  on  the  rooks  and 
of  a  sanguinary  rsvolutloii. 
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We,  in  short  are  for  the  mooarchy  and  the 
aristocracy  of  England,  as  the  only  sure  sup- 
ports of  a  permanent  and  resulated  freedom 
But  we  do  not  see  how  eimer  is  now  to  hi 
preserved^  except  by  surrounding  them  with 
the  affection  of  the  popple*  The  admiiers  of 
arbitrary  power,  blind  to  the  great  lesson 
whidi  all  Europe  is  now  holdioe  out  to  them, 
have  attempted  to  dispense  wim  this  protec- 
tion;  and  the  demagogues  have  taken  advan* 
tage  of  their  folly  to  excite  the  people  to  witJb- 
draw  it  ahc^ther.  The  true  friends  of  the 
constitution  must  now  bring  it  back;  and  must 
reconcile  the  people  to  the  old  monarchjr  and 
the  old  Parliament  of  their  land,  by  restraining 
the  .prerog^ative  within  its  legitimate  bounds 
and  bringing  back  Parliament  to  its  natural 
habits  of  sympathy,  ^d  concord  with  its  con> 
stitueuts.  The.  people,  therefore,  though  it 
may  be.delpded,  must  be  reclaimed  hy  gen- 
tleness, iMia  treated  with  respect  and  indul- 
oNiX^  All  indications,  and  all  feelinss  of 
j0aiousy  or  contempt^  must  be  abjured.  What- 
ever is  to  be  grantea.  should  be  sranted  with 
cordial  alacrity;  and  all  denials  should  be 
softened  with  words  and  with  acts  of  kind^ 
ness.  The  wounds  that  are  curable,  should 
becurecl;  those  that  have  festered  more  deeply 
should  be  cleansed  and  anointed;  and,  into 
such  as  it  may  be  impossible  to  dose^  the 
patient  should  be  allowed  to  pour  any  inno- 
cent balsam,  in  the  virtues  of  which  ne  be- 
lieves. The  irritable  state  of  the  body  politic 
will  admit  of  no  other  treatment.-^]iicisions 
and  cauteries  would  infallibly  bring  on^  con- 
vulsions and  insanity. 

We  had  much  more  to  sav;  but  we  must 
dose  here:  Nor  indeed  coiiid  any  warning 
avail  those  who  are  not  aware  already.  He 
must  have  gazed  wiih  idle  eyes  on  the  recent 
course  of  events^  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
who  does  not  see  that  no  government  cannow 
subsist  long  in  Eogkud,  tnat  is  not  bottomed 
in  the  affection  of  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  who  does  not  see,  still  more  dearly, 
that  the  party  of  the  people  is  every  day. gain- 
ing «treii^th,  from  the  want  of  judgment  and 
of  feeling  in  those  who  have  defied  and  in- 
sulted it,  and  from  the  cddness  and  alienation 
of  those  who  used  to  be  their  patrons  and  de- 
fenders. If  something  is  not  done  to  concili- 
ate, these  heartburnings  must  break  out  into 
deadly  strife ;  and  impartial  history  will  as- 
sign to  each  of  the  parties  their  share  of  the 
great  guilt  that  will  be  incurred.  The  first 
and  the  greatest  outrages  win  mobablv  pro- 
ceed from  the  people  themselves;  tut  a 
deeper  curse  wHl  fail  on  the  corrupt  and  su- 
percilious government  that  provoked  them: 
Nor  will  tMu  be  held  bkmekss,  who^  when 
they  might  have  repressed  or  moderated  the 
popular  impulse,  by  attempting  to  direet  it. 
chose  rather  to  take  counsel  of  their  pride,  and 
to  stand  by,  and  see  the  constitution  torn  to 
pieces,  because  they  could  not  appmve  en- 
tisdy  of  either  of  Ihe  combatants! 
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The  History  cf  Iceland.   Bj  John  CDriscol.    In  two  vols.  8to.    pp.  815.    Losidtfii;  1827.* 

A  GOOD  History  of  Ireland  is  stil!  a  deside- 
ratum in  our  literature ; — and  would  not  only 
be  interesting,  we  think,  but  invaluable. 
There  are  accessible  materials  in  abundance 
for  such  a  history  5  and  the  task  of  arranging 
ihem  really  seems  no  less  inviting  than  im- 
portant. It  abounds  with  striking  events,  and 
with  strange  revolutions  and  turns  of  fortune 
— ^brou^ht  on,  sometimes  by  the  agency  of 
enterprising  men, — ^but  more  frequently  by 
the  silent  progress  of  time,  unwatched  and 
unsuspected,  alike  by  those' who  were  to  suf- 
fer, and  those  who  were  to  gain  Vy  the  result. 
In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  many  ofeers,  it  is 
as  (nil  of  instruction  as  of  interest, — and  vo  the 
people  of  this  country  especially,  and  of  thU 
5ge,  it  holds  out  lessons  far  more  precious,  fer 
more  forcible,  and  far  more  immediately  ap- 


plicable, than  all  that  is  elsewhere  recorded 
m  the  annals  of  mankind.  It  is  the  very  great- 
ness of  this  interest,  however,  and  the  dread, 
an  i  the  encouragement  of  these  applications* 
thnt  have  hitherto  defaced  and  even  falsifiea 
the  record — that  have  made  impartiality  al- 
most hopeless,  and  led  alternately  to  the  sup- 
pression and  the  exaggeration  of  sufferings 
and  atrocities  too  monstrous,  it  might  appear, 
in  themselves,  to  be  either  exa^rated  or 
disguised.  Party  rancour  and  rel%ious  ani- 
mosity have  hitherto  contrived  to  convert 
what  should  have  been  their  antidote  into 
their  alimentT— and,  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  giving  onlv  one  side  of  the  picture,  have 
pretty  generally  succeeded  in  making  tne  his- 
tory of  past  enormities  not  a  warning  against, 
but  an  mcitement  to,  their  repetition.  In  tell- 
ing the  story  of  those  lamentable  dissensions, 
each  party  has  enhanced  the  guilt  of  the  ad- 
versary, and  withheld  all  notice  of  their  own ; 
— and  seems  to  have  had  it  far  more  at  heart 
to  irritate  and  defy  each  other,  than  t(^leave 


*  It  may  be  thoueht  that  this  ahonld  rather  have 
been  brought  in  under  the  title  of  History :  But  the 
truth  is,  that  I  have  now  omitted  all  that  ia  properly 
historical,  and  retained  only  what  relates  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  maintaining  the  legislative  and  incorpo- 
rating anion  of  the  two  countries ;  a  topic  that  is 
irarefy  political :  and  falls,  I  think,  correctly  enoiurh 
under  the  title  of  General  Politics,  ainee  it  is  at  this 
day  of  still  more  absorbins  interest  than  when  these 
observations  were  first  published  in  1927.  If  at  that 
time  I  thought  a  Separation,  or  a  dissolution  of  the 
union,  (for  thev  are  the  same  thing,)  a  measure  not 
to  be  oontemplated  but  with  horror,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  I  ahoald  not  look  more  charitably  on  the 
vroposidon,  now  that  Catholic  emancipation  and 
rarliameotary  reform  have  taken  away  some,  at 
least,  of  the  moiivea  or  apologies  of  those  by  whom 
It  was  then  maintained.  The  example  of  Scotland, 
I  still  thmk,  is  well  put  for  the  argnment:  And 
amonji  the  many  who  nnist  now  conader  this  quas- 
tion,  it  may  be  gratifying  to  some  to  see  upon  what 
ffroonds,  and  how  decidedly,  an  opinion  was  then 
formed  vpon  it,  by  one  certainly  not  too  much  dis- 
posed to  think  favourably  of  the  oonducaor  the  pre- 
«An«A«^  q{  England. 


even  a  partial  memorial  of  die  truth.  Vati 
truth  is,  no  doubt,  for  the  most  uart,  at  oooe 
revoltinfi;  and  pitiable ; — ^not  easily  at  fiist  to 
be  credited,  and  to  the  last  difficalt  to  be 
tol^  with  calmness.  Yet  it  10  Ibm  only  tkt 
it  can  be  told  with  advantage — and  ao  loU, 
it  is  pregnant  with  admonitions  and  sugges- 
tions, as  precious  in  their  tenor,  as  irresisti- 
ble m  their  evidence,  when  once  fairly  » 
ceived. 

Unquestionably,  in  the  main,  England  bis 
been  the  oppressor,  ami  Ireland  the  victim; 
— not  always  a  guiltless  victim, — and  it  may 
bO;^  often  an  offender:  But  even  when  the 
gudt  may  have  been  nearly  balanced,  the 
weight  of  suffering  has  always  faUen  on  the 
weakest.  This  comparative  weakness,  in- 
d^d,  was  the  first  cause  of  Ireland's  niiserj 
— ^the  second,  her  long  separation.  Sihe  had 
been  tob  long  a  weak  neighbour,  to  be  easily 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  an  equal  ally.  Pre* 
tensions  which  the  growing  strength  and  in- 
telligen6«  of  the  one  country  b^;aa  to  fed 
intolerable,  vrere  sanctioned  in  the  eyes  of  the 
other  by  long^  usage  and  prescription ;— and 
injustice,  which  tM^vet  could  have  been  first 
inflicted  when  it  wSil  first  complained  of,  was 
yet  long  persisted  in,  beo^use  it  had  bemi  loag 
submitted  to  with  but  hvXe  oomplaiBt.  No 
misgoveniment  is  ever  00  b^d  as  ptovinsial 
misgovemment — and  no  provVaciaf  misgov- 
ernment.  it  would  seem,  as  that  \«hich  is  ex- 
ercised oy  a  free  people, — ^whethet  ariainff 
from  a  jealous  reluctance  to  extend  tiuu^nwS 
distinction  to  a  race  of  inferiors,  or  from  -Jiat 
inherent  love  of  absolute  power,  which  givei 
all  rulers  a  tendency  to  be  despotic,  and  seeks, 
when  restrained  at  home,  fervent  and  indem- 
nification abroad. 

The  actual  outline  of  the  story  is  as  clear 
as  it  is  painful.  Its  most  remarkable  and 
most  disgasting  feature  is,  that  while  Bsligioa 
has  been  made  the  pretext  of  its  most  aaogai- 
nary  and  atrocious  contentions,  it  has  been, 
from  first  to  last,  little  else  than  a  cover  for 
the  basest  cupidity,  and  the  meanest  and  most 
unprincipled  ambition.  The  history  which 
concerns  the  present  times,  need  not  be  tnoed 
farther  back  than  to  the  days  of  Henry  VUI. 
and  Queen  Mary.  Up  to  that  period,  the  petty 
and  tyrannical  Parliaments  of  the  Fale  had, 
indeed,  pretty  uniformly  insulted  and  des- 
pised tne  great  native  chiefs  among  whom  the 
bulk  of  the  island  was  divided — ^but  they  had 
also  feared  them,  and  mostly  let  them  afl^e. 
At  that  era.  howeVer,  the  growin^^  strength 
and  population  of  England  inspired  it  with  a 
bolder  ambition ;  and  the  rage  of  proselytieni 
which  followed  the  Reformation,  gave  it  bodi 
occasion  and  excuse. .  The  passions^  which 
led  naturally  enough  to  hostilities  in  such  oir- 
cnmstances,  were  industriously  fostered  by 
the  oold-blooded  selfishness  of  those  who 


were  to  pmfit  by  the  reinn. 
hirers  n<rw  regularly  followed  by  Forfeitiire*; 
«iid  there  were  by  this  time  mea  and  eoter- 
prise  enoQsh  in  England  to  meditate  the  oc- 
cupancy of  the  Tast  domains  from  which  the 
rebel  chieftains  were  thns  first  to  be  driTen. 
From  this  period,  accordingly,  to  that  of  the 
Reetoration,  the  bloodiest  and  most  atrootons 
in  her  unhappy  annals,  the  history  of  Ireland 
may  b^  summarily  described  as  that  of  a  se- 
ries of  sanguinary  wars,  fomented  for  purpo- 
ees  of  Confiseatton.  After  the  Restoration, 
-ttiHi  down  till  the  Kevolntion,  this  was  soe- 
ceeded  by  a  contest  equally  unprincipled  and 
meroeaary,  between  the  settlers  under  Crom- 
^well  and  the  old  or  middle  occupants  whom 
they  had  displaced.  By  the  final  success  of 
Kin^  William,  a  strong  military  fiovemment 
was  once  more  imposed  on  this  unham>y  land ; 
under  which  its  spirit  seemed  at  last  to  be 
broken,  and  even  its  turbulent  actirity  re- 
preased.  As  it  slowly  reviyed,  the  Protestant 
antipathies  of  the  English  goyerament  seem 
to  hare  been  reinforced,  or  replaced,  by  a 
more  extended  and  still  more  unworthy  Na- 
tional Jealousy — ^first  on  the  subject  of  trade, 
and  then  on  that  of  political  rights:-— anci 
since  a  more  enlightened  Tiew  of  her  own 
interests,  aided  by  the  arms  of  the  Tolunteers 
of  1780,  have  put  down  those  causes  of  op- 
pression,— the  system  of  misgoyemment  has 
been  maintained,  for  little  other  end,  that  we 
can  diseem.  but  to  keep  a  small  junto  of  arro- 
gant indiyiauals  in  |K>wer,  and  to  preserve  the 
supremacy  of  a  fieustion,  long  after  the  actual 
cessation  of  the  causes  that  lifted  them  into 
authority. 

This  IS  <Uhe  abstract  and  brief  chronicle  ^' 
■of  the  political  or  external  history  of  the  sister 
island.  But  it  has  been  complicated  of  late, 
and  all  its  symptoms  aggravated  bythe  sin- 
gularity of  its  economicairelations.  The  mar- 
vellous multiplication  of  its  people,  and  the 
growing  difficulty  of  sopplyuig  tliem  with 
food  or  employment,  presenting,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  a  new  and  most  urgent  cause 
of  dissatisfaction  and  alarm.  For  the  last 
class  of  evils,  a  mere  change  in  the  policy  of 
the  Gk>vemment  would  indeed  furnish  no  ef- 
f  ectnal  remedy :  and  to  find  one  in  any  dsme 
available,  might  well  task  the  mgenoity  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  beneficent.  But  for  the 
greater  part  of  her  past  snfTerings,  as  well  as 
her  actual  degradation,  disunion,  and  most 
dangerous  discontent,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  the  euceeesiye  Governments  of  England 
have  been  chiefly  responsible.  Without  pre- 
temiiing  to  enumerate,  or  even  to  dass,  the 
several  charges  which  might  be  brought 
against  them,  or  to  determine  what  weight 
shoold  be  allowed  to  the  temptations  or  pro- 
vocations by  which  they  might  be  palliated, 
we  think  it  easier  and  far  more  nnportant 
to  remark,  that  the  only  secure  preventive 
would  have  been  an  early,  an  equal,  and  com- 
pile incorporating  Union  of  the  two  coun- 
tries : — and  that  me  only  effective  cure  ior 
•ths  misery  oocasisned  by  its  havisg  been  so 
Isag  delayed,  is  to  labour,  heartily  and  in  esr- 
iiAs^stiii  to  render  it  equal  and-eomptotQ.  It 


is  m  vafat  to  hops  thai  a  pioviadsl  geveni- 
ment  shoukL  not  be  oppressive— that  a  dele- 
gated power  should  not  be  abused-^that  of 
two  separate  countries,  allied  mly,  but  not  in- 
corporated, the  weaker  shojld  not  be  d% 
graded,  and  the  stnniger  unjust.  The  only 
remedy  is  to  identify  and  amajgsmale  them 
throughout — to  mix  up  the  oi^essorsand  the 
oppressed— 4o  lake  away  all  privileges  and 
distinctions,  by  fully  communicating  uiem,*- 
and  to  render  abuses  impossiblcL  by  confound- 
ing their  victims  with  their  autnors. 

If  any  one  doubts  of  the  wretchedness  of 
an  unequal  axid  unincorporating  alliance,  of 
the  degradation  of  being  subject  to  a  provin- 
cial parliament  and  a  distant  king,  and  of  the 
efiicacy  of  a  substantial  union  in  curing  ajl 
these  evils,  he  is  invited  to  look  to  the  obvious 
example  ol  Scotland .  While  the  crowns  only 
were  united,  and  the  governments  continued 
separate,  the  weaker  country  was  the  scene 
of  the  most  atrocious  cruelties,  the  most  vio- 
lent injustice,  the  roost  degrading  oppressions. 
The  prevailing  religion  of  the  people  was  pre- 
scribed and  perfiecuted  with  a  ferocity  greater 
than  has  ever  been  systeroatioally  exercised. 
even  in  Ireland;  her  industry  was  crippled 
and  depressed  by  unjust  and  intolerable  re- 
strictions; her  parliaments  corrupted  and  over- 
awed into  the  degraded  instruments  of  a  dis- 
tant court,  and  her  nobility  and  gentry,  cut  oS 
from  all  nope  of  distinction  by  vindicatinjs 
the  rights  or  promoting  the  interests  of  thev 
country  at  home,  were  led  to  look  op  to  the 
favour  of  her  oppressore  as  the  only  remain- 
ing avenue  to  power,  and  degenerated,  for  the 
most  part,  into  a  band  of  mercenary  adven* 
toners ; — ^tite  naore  considerable  aspirmg  to  the 
wretched  honoui  of  executing  the  tyrannical 
orders  which  were  dictated  from  the  South, 
and  the  rest  acquiring  gradually  those  habits 
of  subserviency  and  selfish  submission,  the 
traces  of  whica  are  by  some  sufffiosed  to  be 
yet  discernible  in  their  descenoants.  The 
Kevolution,  which  rested  almost  entirely  on 
the  prevailing  antipathy  to  Popery,  requirecL 
of  course,  the  co-operation  of^all  classes  ot 


Protestants;  and,  by  its  success^  the  Scottish 
Presbyterians  were  relieved^  for  a  time,  from 
their  Episcopalian  persecutions.  But  it  was 
not  tiU  after  the  Union  that  the  nation  was 
truly  emancipated ;  or  lifted  up  from  the  ab- 
ject condition  of  a  dependant,  at  once  sus- 
pected and  despised.  The  efiects  of  that 
nanpy  consolidation  were  not  indeed  imnudi' 
amy  apparent ;  For  the  vices  which  had  been 
generated  by  a  century  of  provincial  mis- 
government,  the  meannesses  tnat  had  become 
habitual,  the  animosities  that  had  so  lone  been 
fosteied,  could  not  be  cured  at  once,  by  the 
mere  removal  of  their  cause.  The  ^neration 
they  had  degraded,  most  first  be  allowed  to 
die  out — and  more,  perhaps,  than  one  genera- 
tion:  But  the  poiscm  tree  was  cut  down^-the 
fountain  of  bitter  waters  was  sealed  up,  anjl 
symptoms  of  returning  vigour  and  happiness 
were,  perceived .  Vestiges  may  still  be  trace<v 
perhaps,  of  our  long  degradation ;  but  for,  al 
least,  fii^y  years  back,  the  provinces  of  ScoV 
Jaad  have  heeui  on  the  whole«  but  the  liwtJii 


-ilo  kHAl  omnremoiifl^  n^  nUioiuil  aaiinoiittas. 
Life,  and  liberty,  Mid  propertr.  am  WBeclire  m 
-Gaiillitiessas  they  ara  m  ifiddla0ex-*«4KWk]ati7 
-as  much  enooaraged,  and  wealth  stiU  nuMre 
fairly  pro^rewire ;  while  not  only  diiferoDt 
leiigiom  epinioM,  but  different  religioiiB  eatab- 
UiAiments  eubsiMt  in  the  t we  eiidsi>f  the  same 
iiritod  m  unbfolcen  harmony,  and  only  ezoite 


I  other,  by  a  friendly  emulation,  to  greater. 
-pMity  ef  life  and  mater  zeal  for  Christianity. 

If  this  happy  Union,  howerer,  had  been 
dblayed  for  another  century — if  Scotland  had. 
been  doomed  to  eobmit  for  a  hundred  years 
mere  to  thb  prorinoial  tyranny  of  the  Lander- 
dalei,  Hotheeee,  and  Middietone,  and  to  meet 
the  cruel  persecutions  which  gratified  the  fe- 
tooity  of  her  Dalzells  and  Drnmmonds,  and 
tarnished  the  ^loriee  of  such  men  as  Bfon- 
trose  and  Dundee,  with  her  armed  conventi- 
cles and  eofenanted  saints  miHtMit-<to  see 
'  her  patriots  exiled,  or  bleeding  on  the  scaffold 
—her  only  trusted  teacherti  silenced  in  her 
-ehnrohes  and  schools,  and  her  Courts  of  Ju^ 
tioe  degraded  or  OTerawed  into  the  instru- 
ments ^  a  cowafdly  oppression,  can  any  man 
doubt,  not  only  that  she  would  have  pnssented, 
at  this  day.  a  scene  of  even  greater  misery 
'and  discora  than  Ireland  did  in  ISOO;  but 
'that  the  oorraptions  and  animosities  by  which 
she  had  been  desolated  would  have  been 
'fei^ttd  to  hate  struck  so  deep  root  as  still  to 
'encumber  the  land.  Ion?  after  their  eeed  had 
ceased  to  be  scattered  abroad  on  its  surface, 
-ttnd  only  to  hold  out  the  hope  of  their  eradi- 
cation, after  many  years  of  patient  and  painful 
"ozertibn  f 

Such,  however,  is  truly  the  condition  oC  It^ 
knd ;  and  such  are  the  cmunds,  and  such  the 
aspect  of  our  hopeto  for  jmt  re^enemtion.  8i> 
far  from  tracing  any  substantive  part  of  her 
miseries  to  the  Union  of  1809;  we  think  they 
are  to  i>e  ascribed  mainly  to  its  lon^  delay, 
and  its  ultimate  incompleteness.  It  is  not  by 
H  diseolutibn  of  the  Union  with  England  then, 
'that  any  good  can  be  done,  but  by  its  im- 
provement and  consolidation.  Some  injury 
It  may  have  produced  to  the  ^opkeepers  of 
Dublin,  and  some  inconsiderable  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  absentees.  But  it  has  shu t 
tip  the  main  fountain  of  corruption  and  dis- 
'henonr ;  and  palsied  the  arm  and  broken  the 
heart  of  local  ineoience  and  oppression.  It 
has  substituted,  at  least  potentially  and  in 
prospect,  the  wisdom  and  honour  of  Ae  Briti»h 
Government  and  the  British  people^  to  the, 
'passions  and  ftordid  interests  6f  a  jvnto  of 
triffti  borouffhmongers,— and  not  only  enabled, 
bnt  compelled,  ail  parties  to  appelil  dltectly 
to  the  great  tribunal  of  the  British  public. 
While  the  countries  remained  apart,  the  aetual 
depositaries  of  power  were  almost  uniiveida- 
•bly  relied  on  by  the  general  government  for 
iniormatidn,  and  employed  as  the  delegates 
•of  Its  authority— Bi^d,  as  Ttn4voi<lftbhr,  abused 
the  trust,  and  misled  and  imposed  on  theh- 
Employers.  Having  come  into  power  at  the 
^nse  when  Ae  Catholic  pst^y,  vy  its  support 
^f  the  House  of  Btuart,  had  e«eil^  i^inst  it 
tffi  the  feto  and  antipathies  of  the  friMt^sef 


liteMy^ihe^  fek  tlwt  they  &3rM  volf  om^ 
tain  themselves  in  possesaioii  oi  it^hf  hee^ 
ing  up  that  distrust  and  anfaaosilyy  aiier  its 
causes  had  expired.  They  oontriv^d,  there- 
fdre^  by  ftilse  representations  and  imjael  law^ 
to  foster  (hoBC  prejudices,  which  would  othei- 
wise  have  graidaally  disappeared — sad,  no- 
iookily,  succeeded  but  too  well.  As  their 
own  oomparattve  ntmibers  and  nataiaJ  coo- 
aaqnenae  diminished,  they  clung  still  cloeef 
to  their  artificial  holds  on  authority ;  aiid.  eir 
asperated  by  feeling  their  dignity  meraused, 
anid  their  monopolies  endangered  by  the  grow- 
ing Wealth,  population,  and  intelligeoceof  the 
country  at  huge,  they  redoubled  their  effivts^ 
by  okLmeur  and  activity,  intimidatioo  asd  de- 
ceit, to  preserve  the  nuhatuml  advatitages 
they  haa  accidentally  gained,  and  to  keep 
down  that  springtide  of  general  reason  ana 
substantial  power  which  they  felt  hsiogand 
sveUing  all  around  them. 

Their  pretence  was,  that  they  were  the 
champions  of  the  Protestant  J5CstideNfy— and 
that  whenever  that  was  eadaogered,  there 
was  an  end  of  the  English  cotmutian.  While 
the  alliance  of  the  two  countries  vras  indeed 
no  more  than  a  connedionj  there  might  be 
some  truth  in  the  assertion— or  at  least  it  iras 
easy  for  an  Iririi  Psrliament  to  make  it  appear 
to  De  true.  But  the  moment  they  casae  to 
be  tneorpomfed,  its  falsehood  and  absurdity 
should  at  once  have  become  apparent.  Un- 
lu^ilv,  however,  the  incorpomtjon  was  net  so 
complete^  or  the  union  so  entire,  as  it  should 
have  been.  There  still  was  need,  or  was 
diought  to  be  need,  of  a  provincial  manage- 
ment, a  domestic  sovemment  of  Ireland  ,*-^ 
and  the  old  wretched  parliamentary  roachi- 
ner^r,  though  broken  up  and  disabled  for  its 
original  wSrkj  naturally  supplied  the  materials 
for  its  construction.  The  men  still  survived 
who  had  long  been  the  exclusive  channels  of 
communication  with  the  supreme  authority; 
and  tiwugh  other  and  wider  channels  were 
now  opened,  the  habit  of  empjoviiiff  the  for- 
mer, aided  by  the  eagerness  with  vSich  they 
sought  for  continued  employment,  left  with 
them  an  undue  share  of  its  support.  Still  more 
imhickily,  the  ancient  piactice  <tf  mifgovem- 
ment  had  left  its  usual  traces  on  the  efaarscter, 
not  only  of  its  authors,  but  its  victims.  Ifebit- 
ual  oppression  had  produced  habitual  disaffec- 
tion ;  and  a  long  course  of  wrong  and  con* 
tumely,  had  ended  in  ade^wmtemdigDatioo, 
and  an  eager  thirst  for  revenge. 

The 'natural  and  necessary  consequences 
of  the  Unio^  did  not,  therefore,  irafluediately 
follow  its  enactment — and  are  likely  indeed 
to  be  longer  obstructed,  and  run  greater  has- 
ard  of  being  fatally  inteveepted,  than  in  the 
case  xyf  Scotland.  Not  only  is  the  mutual 
exasperation  greater,  and  the  weunds  more 
detipiy  raidded,  but  the  Union  its^  is  moie 
inoomplete,  »id  leaves  grsater  room  for  com* 
-jdainls  of  ineqndity  and  mifaimess.  The 
iramerical  streiutlL  too,  of  the  Irish  people  is 
far  gnsaler,  and  their  canses  of  disaosteat 
more  unilbm,  Ibsn  they  ever  were  in  -Soot- 
hMd  ^  and.  aibove  aH^the  temper  of  the  race 
■m  iMnltsiyiAeiis  eqpsr,  saagnme^  and  seek- 
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*a00  oi  ^ot^fiG^ene^  than  tbat  of  (lie  flober 
«ad  ciUeulatuig  tribes  of  tho  north.  ThiO 
grreatest  and  most  ai|g;ent  hazard,  therefore,  ie 
that  which  arises  from  their  impatieiioe ;— r«ild 
this  unhappily  is  sach,  that  unless  some  early 
measure  of  oonoiUation  is  adopted^  it  would 
no  loQff^r  be  n^aUer  of  surprise  to  anyone,  it 
upon  the  first  occasion  of  a  war  with  any  ol 
the  great  powers  of  £ujK»e^  or  AmnteOf  the 
great  body  of  the  nation  should  rise  in  final 
and  in^lacable  hostility,  and  endeavomr  to. 
thffow  off  all  cQBuection  with,  or  dep^ndenea 
on  Greia  Britain,  and  to  eieot  itaett  into  am 
independent  alate ! 

To  OS  it  certainly  appears  that  ihis  would 
be  a  moat  deraeiate;  wild,  and  imi>raoticable 
entemrise.  mi%  it  is  not  !q)on  this  aoeonnt 
the  leas  likely  to  be  attempted  by  enck  a 
nation  as  the  Irish  ^—rand  it  cannot  be  dis- 
sembled that  the  mere  attempt  woold  adoBOat 
anaToidably  i^nge  both  countries  in  the  msBt 
frightful  and  interminable  ruin.  Tiiough  the 
oeparation  even  of  distant  and  matare  de- 
pemdtenoies  is  almost  always  attended  witii 
terrible  convulsions,  sejiaration,  in  sueh  cir* 
oumstances,  is  unquestionably  aa  ubinmte 
Ifood  ;*-«and  if  Irehmd  weie  a  mete  depend* 
eaey,  i^nd  were  distant  enough  and  strong 
eaeugh  to  subsist  and  flourish  as  an  independ* 
ent  community,  we  might  console  oorselres, 
even  jfor  the  infinite  misery  a£  the  stffa||gb 
attending  en  the  separation,  by  the  pBosjiect 
of  the  gnat  increase  of  happiness  that  m^ight 
be  the  final  nesult.  But  it  is  imposstUe,  we 
think,  for  any  one  but  an  exasperated  and 
antliinking  Irishman,  not  to  see  «xl  feci  that 
this  neither  is,  nor  ever  can  be,  the  condition 
of  Ireland..  Peopled  by  the  same  mce,  speak- 
ing the  same  language,  associated  in  the  same 
pursuits,  bound  together  and  amalgamated  by 
oontinusu  tntermarrii^s.  joint  ad^ieotums  in 
trade,  and  every  sort  of  social  relation,  and; 
above  all,  lying  within  sight  and  roach  of 
€tach  dher's  shores,  they  are  in  truth  as  inti* 
raately  and  insepaiably  oonnecteci  as  most 
of  the  internal  provinces  ef  each  are  with  one 
another^  and  we  might  as  well  expect  to 
see  two  independent  Inngdoms  established  in 
fnendlyneignboarhood,  in  VorkshiieandLan* 
oashire,  as  to  witness  a  similar  spectacle  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  I  rish  Channel .  Two  such 
ooontries,  if  of  equal  strength,  and  egnasperated 
by  previous  contentions,  never  ooiiid  maintain 
the  rehitions  of  peace  and  amity  with  each 
other,  as  separate  and  independent  states;— 
but  Must  either  mingle  into  one— 4>r  desolate 
each  other  in  fierce  and  exterminating  hos^ 
tility,  till  one  sinks  in  total  exhaustion  at  ^e 
feet  of  the  bleeding  and  exhausted  victor.  In 
the  actual  circumstances  of  the  two  ooantries, 
however,  the  attempt  would  be  attended  with 
still  more  depk>nible  conseqoencee.  Ireland, 
with  whom  alone  it  can  originate,  is  decidedly 
the  weakest,  ia  wealth,  population,  and  aU 
effective  lesouroes—and  pvobably  never  will 
v(entBre  on  the  experiment  without  foreign  as^ 
sisUaue.  But  it  must  be  at  once  apparent  how 
the  intiodoetion  of  this  unhalkiwed  element 
darkens  all  the  horrors  of  the  prospect.  We 
are  fiiC'firom  nakittg  light  of  the  advantoges 


ifmi^^iveiiithboiitaet  fiythehelpof» 
French  amy  and  an  Anenoan  fleet,  we  thinJt 
it  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  separa** 
tioQ  might  be  aeoompliahed.  The  £iigiish 
armiea. might  be  defeated  or  driven  from  ita 
shores — ^English  capitalists  might  bebatcfaeri 
ed— -the  FSngliah  veligion  extirpated — and  aa 
Irish  Catholic  repoblio  installed  with  due  eerean 
mony  in  Dublin^  and  adopted  with  acckma^ 
tion  in  most  of  ths  provinces  of  the  kasL 
Under  the  protection  of  their  foreign  dehwerM 
em  this  state  of  triumph  might  even  be  for 
seme  time  maintained.  But  how  koa  wcmld 
this  last  1  or  how  can  it  be  imagined  that  i^ 
would  end  ?  Would  the  Ibfeign  allies  teaiaia 
ioi:  ever,  on  their  own  ohaigei^  and  without  io* 
terfering  with  the  independence  or  the  polioy: 
of  the  new  state  which  they  had  thus  beenr 
the  means  of  creating  1  If  tliey  did,  it  would, 
after  all,  bo  but  a  vasmk  rMKiMcs^-e  depea^ 
ency  on  a  move  distant  and  stih  more  mipe* 
nous  mBster'*«aa  outlying  province  of  France 
~«  military  station  from  which  to  watch  and 
to  harass  England,  and  on  which  the  Snt 
bufst  of  her  hostihties  must  always  be  brokea 
■"and  exposed,  of  eoocse,  in  the  mean  timey 
to  all  the  hcense,  the  insoleiice,  the  rigonr« 
of  a  military  ooeopaney  by  a  foidign  and 
alien  soldiery. 

But  this,  it  is  pdain,  could  never  be  noie: 
than  a  temporary  measnre.  The  defende  a 
and  keepers  of  the  Hibernian  republic  woield, 
in  no  MD^  timey  make  peace  with  Englatadl 
and  quarrel,  both  with  tl^ir  new  subjects,  anq 
whh  each  other^-^nd  thea  would  come  the 
renovated,  the  embittered,  the  unemial  stmg^ 
gle  with  taat  exasperated  power.  WeakenMf 
as  Bagkad  might  be  by  the  s^^aration,  it 
would  be  abennl  to  suppose  Ihat'die  weukb 
not  still  be  a  trnneadous  ovennatch  for  Ire* 
land,  single-handed ;— «r  that  tMs  new  state, 
wasted  »id  exhausted  by  the  war  of  her  indck- 
pendence,  could  supply  the  means  of  making 
and  equipping  a  fleet,  or  afypointiag  an  aitny. 
such  as  woaid  be  required  to  make  head 
agalnot  this  formidable  antaaonist.  Though 
the  numerical  majority  of  her  people,  tooy 
might  be  zeafaMis  for  maintaining  her  inde- 
pendence, it  is  obvioas  that  Ehgland  would 
still  have  in  her  bosom  a  body  of  most  foiw 
midabie  aUiee.  The  most  intelligent,  the  most 
wealthy,  the  most  politic  and  sagacious  of  hev 
inhabitants^  are  at  this  moment  in  the  English 
interest^ — and,  however  sweeping  and  bloody 
the  proscription  by  which  they  miffht  have 
been  overthrown,  multitudes  would  still  re^ 
main,  with  means  and  influence  sufficient  td 
render  their  co-operatian  most  perilous,  m  a 
contest  for  its  restoration.  £ven  if  left  to  hev 
own  rssouices,  we  have  little  doubt  that  the 
country  would  soon  be  a  prey  to  civil  vrar^ 
plots,  and  insurreetiens,  which  the  want  oi 
^ill  and  eacpenence  in  the  new  nriers,  as  wett 
as  the  state  of  their  finances,  would  aggravate 
into  univerBai  disorder.  It  is  no  eaey  thing 
to  settle  a  new  govenuneat  amicably^  c^ea 
where  there  is  no  foreign  interference  :-*and)| 
in  Ireland,  from  the  temper  of  the  peoeie^ 
and  the  eiroumstanees  which  would  leave  lose 
than  an  ordinary  proportion  of  m^  of  mak^ 
3B 
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•dnealian,  aifd  peraOMl  aadiorhr  m  thft  Ittads 
0f  the  raoeessfol  paitf,  the.diniciiUy  woald 

Cibably  be  inanrmoQiitable.  It  is  impoMble. 
weyer,  not  to.fmiipose  that  England  woald 
•agerl^  avail  herselt  of  those  disflensionsy  bodi 
by  intrigue,  oorroptioii,  and  foroe ;  and  eqaall v 
iDfXMsible  to  doiibt  that  she  woiold  sooceed, 
if  not  in  refining  her  snpremacy,  at  least  in 
•mbioiling  the  imhappy  oonntry  which  was 
tke  subject  of  it,  in  the  most  miseiable  and 
iBteraaiBable  disocdere. 

The  sum.  of  the  matter  then  is,  that  there 
oooid  be  no  peace,  and",  consequently,  no  pros- 
perity or  happiness  for  Ireland,  as  a  sepamte 
and  independent  neighbour  to  England.  Two 
sock  countries,  after  all  that  has  passed  be- 
tween there,  could  no  more  lire  in  quiet  and 
aomfort  beside  each  other,  than  a  wife  who 
had  deserted  Irar  husband's  house  could  live 
again  in  his  society  and  that  of  his  fBuniiy,  as 
a  friend  or  yisitor — having  her  eiqpenses  sup- 
plied, and  her  solitude  enlivened,  by  the  fre- 
quent visits  of  professing  admirers :  Nor  can 
any  lesson  of  prudence  be  addressed  to  the 
fi^  and  impatient  spirits  who  may  now 
meditate  in  Ireland  the  casting  off  of  their 
tbs  with  the  sister  island,  more  precisely  ap- 
plicable to  their  ]^iospeots  and  condition,  than 
the  warnings  which  a  friendly  adviser  would 
address  to  an  eauunperated  matron,  whose  do- 
mestic grievances  had  led  her  to  contemplate 
aooh  a  fatal  step.  And  can  any  one  doubt 
th«t  the  counsel  which  any  faithful  and  even 
partial  friend  would  give  her.  must  be,  to  bear 
much  from  her  husl^nd,  nUner  than  venture 
en  BO  despemte  a  remedy ;  to  turn  her  thouQ^ 
mther  to  conciliation  than  reorinunation  or  re- 
venge ;  to  af  Old  as  much  as  possible  all  causes 
0f  reaeooable  or  aoreasonable  offence — and, 
above  all,  fibrmly  and  temperately  to  assert 
the  interests  secured  by  the  provisions  of  her 
marriage  artiobs,  and  to  stimulate  and  insist 
en  the  resolute  interference  of  the  trustees 
appointed  to  enforce  them. 

Such  are  the  \varoings  which  we  would  ad- 
dress to  the  offended  and  exaspented  party, 
in  whose  vindictive  and  rash  proceedings  the 
catastrophe  we  have  been  contemplating  must 
originate.  But  though  we  certainly  think  they 
must  appear  eonvinciug  to  any  calm  specta^ 
tor,  it  is  not  the  less  urobable  that  they  would 
be  of  littlok.  avail  with  the  iitflamed  and  ex- 
cited party,  unless  they  were  seconded  by 
conciliatory  and  gentle  measures  on  the  part 
of  the  supposed  offender.  Nor  are  there 
wanting  motives  sufficiently  uigent  and  im- 
perious to  make  such  measures^  in  all  sound 
xeason,  indispensable.  In  the  event  of  a  war 
for  independence,  Ireland  would  probably  be 
the  scene  of  the  greatest  carnage,  havoc,  and 
devastation--«Bd.  in  the  end.  we  think  her 
lot  would  be  by  far  the  most  defdorable.  But 
lo  England  also,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  con- 
test would  be  tne  source  of  unspeakable  ca- 
lamity f  and  the  signal,  indeed,  of  her  perma- 
nent weakness,  insecurity,  and  degradation. 
That  she  is  bound,  therefore,  for  her  own  sake 
to  avert  it,  by  every  possible  precaution  and 
every  possible  sacrifice,  no  one  will  be  hardy 
'oough  to  d^yr-far  less  that  she  is  boiiad^ 


hi  the  first  instance,  to  dtoinisb  f?lfr  fremet* 
dous  hazard,  by  sim^  ^^  doing  huHee  one 
jAoimg  Bhrey"  to  Uiose  whom  it  is^  in  aV 
other  resnects.  her  interest,  as  well  as  hex 
duty,  to  cherisn  and  protect. 

Chie  thing  we  take  to  be  evident,  and  it  is 
the  substance  of  all  that  can  be  said  oo  the 
subject,  that  ihmm  are  fast  verging  to  a  criss, 
and  cannot,  in  all  probabiiitr,  remain  long  at 
they  are.  The  Union,  in  e1u>it,  must  either 
be  made  equtd  and  eompleie  on  the  part  of 
Eng^d— or  it  will  be  broken  in  pieces  and 
thrown  in  her  face  by  Ireland.  Tliat  country 
must  either  be  delivered  from- the -dominatioQ 
of  an  Orange  faction,  or  we  must  expect,  in 
spite  of  all  our  warnings  and  remonstraoon^ 
to  ase  her  seek  her  own  deliverance  by  the 
fatal  and  bloody  career  to  whi<^  we  have 
already  alluded— and  from  which  we  bold  it 
to  be  tne  height  of  ^iit  and  €»f  folly  to  hesi- 
tato  about  witldioldinjg  her,  by  the  flaerifiee 
of  that  miserable  faction. 

Little,  however,  as  we  rely,  without  sirch 
oo-opemtion,  on  the  effect  of  our  wamingf^ 
we  cannot  end  without  again  lifting  oar  feeUla  ' 
voice  to  .repeat  them — ^without  conjuring  the 
lovere  of  Ireland  to  consider  how  faopeiess 
and  how  wretched  any  scheme  of  a  perma- 
nent sepamtioa  from  England  must  necf«sa- 
ry y  be,  and  how  certainly  their  condition  must 
be  ameliomted  by  the  course  of  events,  the 
madual  extinction  of  the  geneiation  in  whom 
ue  last  life-use  of  antiquated  oppressions  is 
now  eentersd,  and  the  spread  of  thoae  mild 
and  liberal  sentiments^  to  which  nothing  can 
BO  muck  contribute  as  a  spirit  of  moderation 
and  .patienee  in  those  who  have  so  long  suf- 
fered from  the  vrant  of  them.  By  the  UniA, 
a^cb.  as  it  is,  we  think  the  axe  hsis  been  laid 
to  the  root  of  the  old  ^tem  of  oppression 
uid  mtnoverament  in  Ireland — and  thos|h 
its  brandies  may  still  kwk  green,  and  still 
afford  shelter  to  the  unclean  birds  who  were 
bied  and  have  so  lonff  nestled  in  their  covert, 
the  sap  ascends  in  mem  Ao  longer,  and  the 
whole  will  soon  cease  to  cumber  the  ground, 
or  obetruet  the  sight  of  the  sky.  In  these 
oironmstanoes>  the  only  wise  ana  safe  oooise 
is  to  watch,  and  gently  to  assist  the  psogress 
of  their  natural  decay.    If,  in  some  fit  of  im- 

Satienee,  the  brands  are  thrown  into  the  monl- 
eriiig  naasS)  and  an  attempt  made  to  sobieet 
the  luid  at  once  to  the  fatal  Purgation  of  Fire, 
the  risk  is,  not  only  that  the  authors  vrill  per- 
ish in  the  oonflagmtion,  but  that  another  and 
a  ranker  crop  of  abominations  will  spring  from 
its  ashes,  to  poison  the  dwellings  ol  many  fu 
ture  generations. 

We  may  seem  to  have  forgotten  Mr.  (VDris- 
ool  in  these  general  observations:  and  yet 
they  are  not  so  foreign  to  his  merits,  as  they 
may  at  first  s^t  appear.  His  book  certainly 
does  not  supply  the  desideralum  of  which,  we 
spoke  at  the  outset,  and  will  not  pass  to  pss- 
terity  as  a  complete  or  satisfactory  History  of 
Ireland.  But  it  is  written  at  least  in  a  good 
spirit;  and  we  do  not  know  that  we  could 
better  disscribe  its  general  scope  and  tendency, 
than  by  saying,  tint  they  coincide  almost  ea* 
tirely  with  tha  sentiments  we  have  juBftheea 


(yJHBOOITS 

The  sothor,  we  hkr^  veerady 

J  isa  CathoHo:  Bat  we  had'raBtty 
raad  through  hie  work  wltkoat  discovering  it, 
— tt&d  can  testify  that  he  not  oniy  gives  thai 
piuty  their  fall  share  of  blame  in  ail  the  tiaaa- 
WkMknm  which  deserve  it,  bat  epeaka  of  the 
beeetting  mna  of  their  syfttem,  with  a  freedom 
and  eeverity  which  no  Proteslan^  not  abso- 
lutely Ofange,  eoald  easily  improve  on.    We 
needed  no  extrinsical  lights,  indeed,  todieoover 
that  he  was  an  Irishman, — ^for,.  independent 
of  the  pretty  distinct  intimation  conve]^^  ^n 
his  name,  we  speedily  discovered  a  spirit  of 
nationality  about  him,  that  coald  leave  no 
doubt  on  the  subject.    It  is  the  only  kind  of 
partiality,  however,  which  we  ean  detect  in 
nis  performance ;  and  it  really  detracts  less 
ftam  his  credit  than  mi^t  lie  imagined, — 
partly  because  it  is  so  little  disgntsol  as  to 
lead  to  no  misconceptions,  and  ch^fly  because 
it- is  mostly  oonfinea  to  those  parts  or  the  story 
in  which  it  can  do  little  harm.    It  breaks  out 
most  conspiouoosly  in  the.  earlier  and  most 
prafalematical  portion  of  the  narrative ;  as  to 
wfttoh  troth- i«  now  moat  difficnlt  to  be  come 
a%'«ad  of  least  vahie  when  aMeiteined.     He 
is.oiear,  for  example,  that  the  Irish  were,  for 
many  oentnries  before  the  conquest  of  Henry 
II.,  a  very  polished,  teamed,  and  magnifioent 
peopl&*-that  they  had  colleges  at  Lismore 
and  Armagh,  where  thousands  ujpen  thousands 
of  studious  youth  imbibed  all  the  learning  of 
the  times — that  they  worked  beantifuUy  in 
spM  and  silver,  and  mannfactured  exqnisite 
fobiics  both  in  flax  and  wool — and,  rnially, 
that  the  oountry  was  not  only  more  prosperous 
and  eivilised,  but  greatly  more  populoas,  in 
these  early  ages,  than  in  any  suooeedinff  time. 
•  We  have  no  wish  to  enter  into  an  idfo  anti- 
quariaii  controversy — but  we  must  say  that  no 
saber  Saxon  can  adeft  these  ieflends  without 
very  laige  allowanoee.    It  is  indubitable  that 
the  Irish,  or  some  of  them,  did  very  anciently 
fabricate  linen,  and  probably  also  some  oma^ 
ments  of  gdd ;  and  it  would  appear,  from  cer- 
tain eoolesiaotical  writers  of  no  great  eredit, 
that  they  had  among  them  iaige  seminaries 
for  priests, — a  body  possessing,  in  those  ages, 
no  very  extmordinary  learning,  even  in  more 
favoured  localities.    But  it  is  at  least  equally 
certain,  that  they  were  entirely  a  PiMtoml 
people,  unacquainted  with  agri<»ilture,  hold- 
ing their  herds  as  (he  common  property  of  the 
clan,  dwelling  in  rude  huts  or  wigwami^  for 
the  most  part  deplorably  ignorant,  and,  in  ^te 
of  their  priests,  generally  practising  polyeamy 
and  other  savage  vices.     But  what  chiefly 
demonstrates  the  bias  under  which  our  au^r 
ooosiders  those  ear]y-  times,  is  his  firm  belief 
in  the  great  populousnese  of  ancient  Ireland, 
and  the  undoubting  confidence  with  whidi  he 
rejeots  all  the  English  acooonts  of  their  bar- 
barism, even  in  the  times  of  Henry  VIU.  and 
Elixabeth.  But  a  pastoral  country  never  can  be 
populous — and  one  overran'  with  unreclaim- 
ed bogs  and  onbroken  forests,  still  less  than 
any  otner.  More  than  two  thirds  of  the  present 
popttiation  of  Ireland  undoubtedly  owe  their 
existence  to  the  potato;  and  men  alive  can 
gtili  pmat  «at  large  dietaielsi  msm  pfedttdag 


•If 


th0  fiiod  of  more  thim  a  milHoii  'dfmewinhab^ 
itaats,  whiehthey  remember  in  their  primitive 
slate  of  Msfiie  and  lonely  morasses.  Without 
potatoes,  without  oom,  taniips,  or  onltivated 
grassse  with  few  sheep,  and  with  nothing^ 
in  short,  but  roving  herds  of  black  cattle,  n 
Ireland  nad  a  fnU  million  of  inhabitants  in  the 
tendi  or  twelfth  century,  she  had  a  great  deal : 
and  in  spite  of  her  theological  ooTkges,  ana 
her  traditionary  churehes,  we  doubt  whether 
she  had  as  many.*^  But  whatever  may  have 
been  the  number  or  condition  of  her  peo|)le  in 
those  remote  ages,  of  which  we  have  no  sta^ 
tistical  memorial  and  no  authentic  account,  it 
is  a  little  bold  in  Mr.  CVDriscol  to  persuade 
us,  that  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  they  were 
by  no  means  an  uncultivated  or  barbarous 
people.  To  the  testimony  afforded  "hy  all  the 
official  documents,  and  the  full  and  graphic 
accounts  of  Spenser.  Davis,  and  the  writers 
referred  to  by  Omden,  long  resident  in  the 
country,  and  eye-witnesses  of  all  they  de» 
scribe,  we  really  do  not  know  what  Mr. 
0?DrisooI  has  to  oppose,  but  his  own  patriotic 
prejtidioes,  ^nd  his  deep-rooted  conviction, 
that  no  En^iiish  testimony  is  to  be  trusted  on 
such  a  snbiect.  We  most  be  ibrgiven  for  not 
sharing  in  his  generous  incredulity. 

As  to  the  more  modem  parts  of  the  history, 
though  he  never  fails  to  manifest  an  amiable 
anxiety  to  apologise  for  Irish  excesses,  and  t» 
do  justice  to  Iridi  bravery  and  kindness,  wa 
reaily  are  not  aware  that  this  propensity  has 
led  him  into  any  misrepresentation  of  Mete } 
and  are  hnppy  to  find  tnat  it  never  points,  in 
the  remotest  degree,  to  any  thing  so  absurd 
as  either  a  sepamtion  from  Engkmd,  or  a  vin- 
dictive wish  for  her  distress  or  himiiliation. 
He  is  too  wise,  indeed,  not  to  be  aware  of  that 
important  trutli,  which  so  few  of  his  xealoiis 
countrymen  seem,  however,  able  to  compre- 
hend-*-that  there  are  no  longer  any  of  those 
injured  Irish  in  existence,  upon  whom  the 
English  executed  such  ikgrent  oppressions 
two  hundred  years  ago !  and  that  nme  tenths 
of  the  intelligent  Irish,  who  now  burn  with 
desire  to  avense  the  wrongs  of  their  predc^ 
cessors,  are  traly  as  much  akin  to  those  who 
did,  as  to  those  who  suffered,  the  injury.  We 
doubt  whether  even  the  O'Driscols  have  hot, 
by  this  time^  neariy  as  much  English  as  Irish 
blood  in  their  veins;  and  are  quite  sure,  that 
if  the  lands  pillaged  from  their  original  Celtic 
owners,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  Crom- 
well, were  to  be  given  back  to  the  true  heirs, 
soaroely  one  of  those  who  now  reprobate  the 
spoliation  in  good  English,  would  profit  by  the 
restitution.  The  living  Irishmen  of  the  pres-> 
ent  day  may  have  wrongs  to  comptain  of;  and 
injpries  to  redress,  on  the  part  of  the  English 
Government :  But  it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that 
they  are  entided  to  resent  the  wrongs  and  in- 


*  If  we  remember  rightW,  \ht  forcea  ectnatty  en- 
staged  in  the  conquest  or  oefence  of  Ireland  in  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Second  were  mo9t  insignificant 
in  point  of  numbers.  Lees  than  a  hundred  men-at- 
arms  easily  took  possession  of  a  whole  district ;  and 
even  after  the  invaded  had  time  to  prepare  for  re<^ 
statance,  an  army  of  three  or  four  hundred  was 
found  quhe  suffiaeni  to  bear  down  aH  opposition. 


fif 


Jiiiie0«f  iWid  v]k>  MifferMlIti  A» 
ceoturtet  ago.  They  ace  misl  of 
Knglifth,  by  blood  aod  lii 

more  thaa  half  fiogliAb,  in  ^ , 

charaetoff,  aod  habils.  If  thay  are  Ift 
the  doecendaiita  of  the  iiidivadQal  Eogli 
usurped  Iriah  poaaeaaioo%  aod  diaplaeed 
Irish  poesesaoriL  in  former  da3ra.  they 
punish  themselyea; — ^for  uadooblediy 
ace  far  more  nearly  oooneoled  with 


(hey 


ppeilave  lbai»My  ef  Um  haled  bg^itei 
aneeeloia  never  adreBlmad  to  the  iieig|iifiif' 
ing  ialaod.  Mr.  C JDkieooi'e  partiality  im  t^ 
muimt  Ineh,  therefore^  ia  truly  a  mere  pecs- 
liarky  of  taste  or  lieelflig— >er  at  beat  bm  e 
hiaterieal  piedileetion ;  asMl  in  RslitjrhHa 
influeooe^  aa  it  onghi  to  have  BSoe,oBki 
riewB  aa  to  what  eonatitntee  the  actaal  po' 
anoes,  or  is  likely  ia  wwk  the  deliraiwi^i 
the  eueliDg  geoeiatio|i. 


(Utttmbn,  1826.) 


between  them,  aeem  to  be  dnefiy  tn- 
Firdy  Ihafc  their  dootrinee  are  timid;  wsh^ 
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Wa  have  freqnentl^r  had  ecoaaien  to  apeak 
of  the  dangers  to  whioh  the  oenlliot  of  two 
extreme  J^iea  must  always  expoae  the  peaoe 
and  the  Uberttea  of  aaeh  a  country  aa  Eni^nd, 
and  of  the  hoaCility  with  whioh  both  am  apt 
to  regard  those  who  atiU  continue  to  atand 
neutral  between  them.  The  chaigea  againat 
this  middle  party — ^whieh  we  take  to  be  now 
repreaented  by  the  old  oooatitutioBnl  Whigs 
of  1688— need  formerly  to  be  much  the  same, 
thooi^  somewhat  mitigated  in  tone,  wilh 
thoae  whioh  each  was  in  the  habit  of  aadfeaa- 
iag  to  their  adyersariea  in  the  oppoaile  ex- 
treme. When  the  hi^  Toriea  wanted  to 
abuae  the  Whigs^  they  said  they  were  nearly 
aa  bad  as  the  RMicals ;  and  when  these  wiahed 
in  their  turn  to  leseen  the  eredit  of  the  aamoi 
unfortunate  party,  the  eatablished  form  of  re- 
proach wae,  that  they  were  little  better  than 
the  Tories !  Of  late  years,  however,  a  ohaagn 
seems  to  hare  come  over  the  spirit,  or  ue 
praolioal  taotioa  at  leaat,  of  theae  galla&t  be!- 
ligereaAs.  They  have  now  discovered  that 
vthere  are  vices  and  incapaeitiea  pecukar  to 


ithe  Whigs,  and  ineenarable  indeed  from  their 
roid<tie  position :  ana  that  before  settUng  their 
fundamental  differenees  with  each  other,  it  ia 
most  wise  and  fitting  that  they  should  unite 
to  bear  do\vn  this  common  enemy,  by  making 
good  against  them  these  heavy  imputetions. 
jLt  has  now  become  neeessary,  therefore,  for 
those  against  whom  they  are  directed,  to  in- 
Quire  a  litde  into  the  nature  and  proofs  of 
these  aUeged  enormities;  the  horror  of  whioh 
has  thns  suspended  the  eonfltot  of  old  heredi- 
tary enemies^  and  led  them  to  proclaim  a 
truee^  tili  the  field,  by  their  joint  efforts,  can 
be  cleared  for  fair  hostilities,  by  tho  desCruo* 
tion  of  theae  hated  intruders. 

Nowy  the  topics  of  reproach  which  the^ 
two  ojpposite  parties  have  reoentlv  joined  m 
direotmg  against  those  who  would  mediate 


*  What  is  here  ffiv«n  fornw  but  a  smsU  pare  af 
the  article  originally  publiahed  under  this  utie,  in 
!826.  But  it  exhibits  near!  v  the  whole  of  ibe  Gen- 
eral Politics  contained  in  that  article :  and  having 
been,  aa  I  believe,  among  the  last  political  diiscua- 
aions,  I  contributed  to  the  Review,  I  have  been 
^mpted  to  cloae,  with  it,  this  most  anzioua  and 
penloaa  diidsipn  of  the  praaent  publicatioa. 


mg,  eomptomliangy  and  inoonaiatent;  an 
saaandJ^  that  the  party  which  Mdithma 
amalK  weak,  deepiaad,  and  unpopabtf  Th^ 
are  the  faTonnf-  ■  ^wcta^  we  think,  d  tkae 
wkosevoeatian  it  has  lately  beoane  to  pieact 
againat  ua,  from  the  pulpiteat  once  cf>emLi« 
and  of  denocfatieal  retorm.  Bat  it  is  Bras' 
aary  to  open  them  up  a  little  lartber,  be^ 
we  enter  on  oikr  defence. 
I  The  fint  ofeaige  then  ia,  That  the^ 
{are  essentially  an  inefiicient,  tiifliminghfi- 
(way  sort  of  party— too  captioos,  wamt, 
Hand  disrespectful  to  authority,  to  beo^eKl 
I  servants  in  a  Monarchy,  and  too  arirtocata*. 
caatioua,  and  tenaoioua  of  old  in^tQtio»t» 
deeerve  the  oonfidence,  or  excite  Ihe^j*' 
thiea,  of  a  generous  and  enlighteaed  Feoftf^ 
Their  advocateiv  accordingly— and  we  car* 
aelvea  in  an  an  especial  Bsanner— are «««» 
of  dealing  in  contradictory  and  eqioM^ 
doctrines^  of  practising  a  oontinaal  see«<r 
of  admisaiooaand  retractationa;  oiay^^ 
a  word  for  the  people— oow  one  foriKW** 
tocracy-Miow  one  for  the  Crown;  of  p«*I>«ft| 
all  our  liberal  popoaitiona  by  some  tiaad»» 
paltry  reservation,  and  never  beiog^P 
into  a  truly  popular  aentiment  withw^  in- 
stantly chilling  and  nenlralisiDg  it  hj^xfi 
cM  warning  against  excess,  some  can^ 
saving  of  the  privileges  of  rank  and  eslal^ 
roent.  And  so  far  has  this  system  of  iv^\^ 
tion  been  lately  carried,  that  a  libefsl  i(Xi^ 
of  great  and  ineteasing  celebrity;  has  acM! 
done  us  the  honour,  quarter  after  ^l^]^ 
quoting  long  passages  from  our  hiunble  pa^ 
in  evi^noe  of  this  aad  inannity  m  0Qf!»^ 
and  principles.  . 

Now.  while  we  lejeet  of  course  the  epi|»^ 
whioh  are  here  applied  to  us,  we  ^^•'^ 
onoe^  the  facta  on  which  our  adven^*^ 
fees  to  justify  them.  We  acknowHe^ 
we  are  tairly  chaiHeable  with  a  ^^  v  ^ 
aite  exoesaea-~a  deaire  to  comp«»m»e  aw 
reconcile  the  claima  of  all  the  great  ^^.^  l 
the  State— aa  anxiety  to  tesftper  M  qf»^l 
whatever  tmy  be  said  in  Uroaf  of  ^  ^j-J* 
a  ateady  reaervation  of  whatever  ma/  P^.F"^/ 
due  to  ihe  i«Mt^   To  ^■nit4if  irimP^'" 
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tiTfedr  plead  gaiity.  We  pieiMl  ginltyto  a 
love  to  tke  Britrah  €DiMUttflio»^~«iKi  to  all 
*nd  every  one  o€  ka  branches.  We  or*'  for 
King,  Lord?,  amd  ComcnoDB:  and  tliiDttgh  not 
j^rnapa  exaetty  in  that  oraer,  \re  are  pnmd 
to  have  it  6aid  that  we  have  a  word  for  each 
m  its-  torn ;  and  that,  in  aisertinff  the  righto 

>  of  one,  we  wonld  not  wilKngly  fmrget  thoao 
of  the  others.  Oar  ieahmgy,  we  confess,  ia 
grsateat  of  those  who  have  the  readiest  neana 
of  pefiuasion  ]  and  therefoM^  we  are  ganeialiy 

;  ikr  more  afraid  of  tiie  encroachments  of 
arbitrary  power,  ander  oover  of  its  patron- 
age, and  the  geneial  lave  of  paaee,  security, 
and  diatinotion,  which  attract  so  (ctrongly  to 
the  veaion  of  the  Court}  than  of  the  usorpa- 

f  tiona  of  popttUrviolenfce.  Bat  we  are  for  an- 
^lOf  ity,  as  well  as  for  freedom.    We  are  for 

I  the  aaxaral  and  wholesome  in  Anence  of  wodtb 
and  mnk,  and  the  veneration  which  belongs 
fo  old  institutioas,  wfohoat  which  no^  govorw* 
ment  has  ever  had  either  atAfaility^r  raapect ; 
nm  weM  ««4or  thatT]f?ilaiice^'popaIar  control^ 
and.  ih«t-«eiprBknacv  of  pobUcropinion,  withonl 
whteh  none  coultl  1»  hwg  protected  fnm 
tthtioe.   We  know  that,  whoi  pushed,  to  their 

r  oUimate  eitremee,  those  principles  may  be 
aidd  to  be  in  contmdiotion.  But  the  escape 
from  inconststenoy  ia  secnred  by  the  very  ob* 
vions  precaation  of  stoppiag  short  of  anch  ex* 

^  ffemes.  It  was  to  prevent  this,  in  faot,  tiiat 
the  Sngliah  eonstitntion,  and  indeed  all  aood 
government  everjrwheie,  was  establianed. 
Every  thing  that  we  know  that  is  valuable  in 
the  ordinances  of  men,  or  adnurable  in  the 
arrangements  of  Piovidenee,  seems  te  depend 
on  a  compromise,  a  balanae ;  or,  if  the  exprea" 
sion  is  thought  better,  on  a  eannict  and  stmg^ 
gte,  of  opposite  and  irreconciieable  princtplea. 
Virtue — society — life  itself,  and,  in  ao  far  as 
we  oan  see,  the  grand  movements  and  whole 
Older  of  the  universe,  are  maintained  only  by 
such  a  balanoa  or  contention. 

These,  we  are  afraid,  will  nqpear  but  idle 
troisms,  and  diallow  pretexts  for  foolish  self- 
commendation.  No  one,  it  will  be  said,  is 
for  any  thin^  but  the  British  conatitution ;  and 
nobody  denies  that  it  depends  on  a  balance 
of  opposite  principles,  llie  only  qs»stion  is, 
whether  that  balance  ia  now  ri^tly  adjesled ; 
and  whether  the  Whigs  are  in  the  proper 
central  position  for  correcting  its  oblicniities. 
Now.  if  the  attacks  to  which  we  areaUuding 
had  been  reducible  to  such  a  principle  as  this, 
•^if  we  had  been  merely  accused,  by  out 
brethren  of  the  Westminster,  for  not  going  far 
enough  on  the  popular  side,  and  by  our  breth- 
ren of  the  Quarterly,  for  going  too  far,*^we 
should  have  had  nothing  to  complain  of,  be» 
yond  wlnt  is  inseparable  from  aU  party  eeo- 
tentions  ]  and  muat  have  done  oor  beat  to  an* 
swer  those  opposite  charoes,  on  their  s^atate 
and  i^ecifio  merit8,--wing  advantage,  of 
oounie,  as  against  each,  of  the  aothority  or  tiio 
other,  as  a  proof,  a  fartMri,  of  4he  aafaty  of 
our  own  intermediate  poaition.  But  the  pe- 
culiarity of  our  peeaent  ease,  and  the  hardsnip 
which  atone  induces  ua  to  coniplain  of  it  ia, 
t^fot  this  is  $u4  the  eoorse  tfaaehaabaaa  lately 
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ftiHbwadwidi.  ngank  ta-  fnL-*>that  our  adv«r* 
saries  haw  effoetod,  or  ratoer  pretended,  an 
annatnml  unioa  against  us,— and,  deaevtin^ 
not  onl}r  the  old  rules  of  p<^tieai  hoetilityi 
hot,  as  it  humbly  appears  te  as,  their  own 
fundamental  winciple%  have  combined  to  at-  - 
tack  us.  on  the  new  and  distinct  ground  of  ' 
9ur  mooiraUcn^ — ^not  because  we  are  onpaaml 
to  their  extreme  dootrinea  req}ectiveJy,  but 
.  because  we  are  n«l  exfrtaifl^opposed  to  them  I 
l-'^ond,  affecting  a  generous  mdulgesce  and 
I  respect  for  these  who  are  diaixietricidly  againae 
tlhem,  seem  aetnalty  to  have  agreed  to  joio 
fonea  with  them,  to  run  down  those  who  st!m4 
peacefully  between,  and  would  gkdjy  efieo^ 
their  reconcilement.  We  understand  ver^ 
well  the  feelings  which  lead  to  such  a  eonrso 
of  pmeeeding;  bot  we  are  not  the  lesa  ean* 
vinced  of  their  injustice,— and,  in  spite  of  jd^  - 
that  may  be  said  of  nentMdein  civil  war,  oo 
Jotarlopors  iir  nrntrimonial  qBar>tJw-we  still 
beli^va  tko44k«  Peaceniakers  are  Blessed,'*-^ 
and  that  they  who  seek  ooaacwndoudy  to 
modMirte  the  pretensions  of  oontending  fine* 
tions,  are  more  likely  to  be  ri^  than  eithea 
of  their  opponents. 

The  natural,  and,  in  oui  humble  judgmenly 
the  very  important  function  of  a  middle  party 
ia,  not  only  to  be  a  check,  bot  a  bulwark  to 
both  those  that  are  mona  decidedly  opposed 


»ppo6ed: 
and  though  liable  not  to  be  very  well  looked  . 
on  by  either,  it  should  only  be  very  olnozieDSy  1 
we  Mould  think,  to  the  atraofipor,  or  those  who  ^ 
are  disposed  to  act  on  the  ofienaive.  To  tlvem 
it  naturally  enough  presents  the  appearanoo 
of  aa  advanced  post,  that  must  be  carried  be^ 
fore  the  main  battle  can  be  joined. — and  foa 
the  assault  of  which  they  have  neither  the 
same  weapons^  the  same  advantages  of  posi* 
tioD;  nor  the  same  motives  of  action.  To  the 
weaker  partv,  however,  or  those  who  stand 
en  their  deduce,  it  must,  or  at  least  thoaldy 
always  be  felt  to  do  a  proteetion,^^ though  re* 
oeived  probably  with  grudging  u»d  ill  gsace. 
aa  a  sort  of  half-faced  fellowahip,  yielded 
with  no  cordiality,  and  ready  enough  to  bd 
withdmwn  if  separate  terms  can  be  made 
with  the  adversary.  With  this  scheme  of 
taeties  we  have  long  been  familiar;  and  £ot 
those  feelings  we  were  prepared.  But  it  if 
rather  too  much,  we  think,  when  those  who 
are  irreoonoileably  hostile^  and  whose  onlv 
quarrel  with  us  is,  that  we  go  half  the  lengtn 
of  their  hated  opponents, — ^have  the  face  to 
pretend  that  we  are  more  justly  hateful  te 
them,  than  those  who  go  the  whole  length,*^ 
that  ^ey  have  really  no  particulai  quairel 
with  those  who  are  beyond  us,  and  that  we^ 
in  fitct,  and  our  unhappy  mid-way  positioiL 
are  the  only  obstacles  to  a  cordial  union  or 
those  whom  it  is^  in  tn^,  our  main  object  le 
raeenoile  and  uiute  \ 

Notlung.  we  take  it,  can  be  ao  plain  aa  thaa 
thia  is  a  hollow^  and,  in  tioth,^  very  ^tskwf 
pretext :  t»d  that  the  real  reaacm  of  the  ana> 
moaily  with  which  we  are  honoured  by  th^ 
more  eager  individuals  in  both  tiie  extreaao 
partiea  is,  that  we  afford  a  covering  and  a 
belter  to  eaoh--»i]npede  the  aasault  they  aia 
ImpatiMit  matoaMy  to  make  ««  aac"  " 
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•ad  lake  avay  from  tfaem  the  nfeene  of  that 
direct  onset;  by  which  the  saDgume  in  both 
hoeta  imagiBe  they  might  at  once  achtere  a 
decisive  victory.  If  there  were  indeed  no 
belligerents^  it  is  plain  enough  that  there  could 

I  bo  no  neutrals  and  no  mediatora.    If  there 
was  no  natural  jvar  between  Democracy  and 
Monarchy,  no  true  ground  of  discord  between 
Tories   and  Badic^   Reformers — ^we  admit 
tJwre  would  be  no  vocation  for  Whigs :  for  the 
true  definition  of  that  party,  as  matters  now 
stand  in  England,  is,  that  it  is  a  middle  party, 
between  the  twoextremesof  high  monarchical 
principles  on  the  one  hand,  and  extremely 
popular  principles  on  the  other.    It  holds  no 
•  peculiar  opinions,  that  we  are  aware  of,  on  any 
F  elher  points  of  policy ,«— and  no  man  of  com- 
j  men  sense  can  aoubt,  and  no  man  of  common 
I  dandanr.deny,  that  it  differs  from  each  of  the 
1   other  parties  on  -^ko -very  grounds  on  which 
X    they  dffiV.1  fram^ oacJl  other^^^the  only  distia^i* 
i     tion  being  that  it  does,  not  dttfer  o»  wdqly. 
Can  any  Unng  bo-  ma  preposterous  as  a  pre- 
tended  truce  between   two  beUigmcntfii,  jxx 
Older  that  they  mav  fall  jointly  upon  thoM 
who  are  substantially  neutral  ^— a  dallying 
and  coquetting  with  mortal  enemies,  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  a  supposed  advantage  over 
t  those  who  are  to  a  ffreat  extent  friends  ?  Yet 
{   this  is  the  course  that  has  recently  been  fol- 
]    Wwed,  and  seems  still  to  be  pursued.    It  is 
'    now  some  time  since  the  thorough  Reformers 
^    began  to  make  awkward  love  to  the  Royalists, 
by  pretending  to  bewail  the  obscniation  which 
the  Throne  &d  suffered  from  the  usurftations 
«f  Fkrliamentary  influence, — the  curtailment 
•f  the  Prerogative  by  a  junto  of  ignoUe  bo- 
iDUghmongers, — and  the  thraldixa  in  which 
the  Sovereign  was  held  by  those  who  were 
truly  bis  creatures.    Since  that  time,  the  more 
prevailing  tone  has  been,  to  sneer  at  the  Whig 
aristocracy,  and  to  declaim,  with  all  the  bit* 
terness  oi'^  real  fear  and  affected  contempt,  on 
the  practical  insignificance  of  men  of  fortune 
and  talents,  who  are  neither  Loyal  nor  Popu- 
kr — and.  at  the  same  time,  to  lose  no  oppor* 
tunity  of  complimenting  the  Tory  possessors 
of  power,  for  every  act  of  liberahty,  w*hich 
baa  been  reaJly  foroed  upon  them  by  those 
very  Whigs  whom  they  refuse  to  acknowledge 
as  even  co-operatinff  in  the  cause !   The  hi^ 
Tory  or  Court  party  have,  in  substanee,  played 
the  same  game.    They  have  not  indeed  af- 
fected, so  larefacedly,  an  entire  symnathy,  or 
very  tender  regard  for  their  radical  aliiea :  but 
they  have  act^  on  the  same  principle.  They 
have  echoed  and  adopted  the  absurd  fiction 
of  die  unpopuUarity  of  the  Whig& — and,  speak- 
iug  with  affected  indulgenoe  ot  the  excesses 
into  which  a  generous  kveof  liberty  mar  oc- 
casionally hurry  the  ignorant  and  unthinking, 
have  reserved  all  their  severity,  unfainiess, 
•ad  iatokranee^  for  the  more  moderate  oppo- 
Mnts  with  whose  reasonings  they  find  it  more 
cyfficult  to  cope,  and  whose  motives  and  true 
pesition  in  the  country,  they  are  therefore  so 
MMT  to  misrepresent. 

Now,  though  all  this  may  be  natural  enough 
m  exasperated  disputants,  who  are  apt  to 
-^vnk  tbair  vwDfeaaoe  on  whatever  is  most 


wMua  their  hsmIl  il  is  not  the  lees  st  i« 

unworthy  in  itselt,  nor  the  lees  ehoitsiglited 
and  unmieful  in  the  parties  who  are  milt^ 
of  it    For  "we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  thai  it 
is  substantially  to  this  calumniated  and  mn- 
tually  rariled  Whis  party,  or  to  those  wboaec 
on  its  principles,  that  the  country  ie  tmiy  in- 
debted for  its  peace  and  its  oonstitntioo,— -«nd 
one  at  least,  if  not  both  of  the  extreme  par>  ^ 
ties,  for  tkeir  very  exi$Unce!    If  there  were 
no  such  middle  body,  who  saw  fanlta  aod 
merits  in  both,  and  could  not  ooneeot  to  the 
unqualified  trhimi^  or  nnqnahiied  extirpatieo 
of  either^if  the  whole  population  of  the 
country  was  composed  of  intoleiant  Tories 
and  fiery  reformers, — of  such  spirits^  in  ehort, 
to  bring  the  matter  to  a  phun  practical  bear- 
ing, as  the  two  hostile  parties  have  actually 
chosen,  and  now  support  as  their  leadera  and 
spokesmen,  does  any  man  imagine  that  its 
peace  or  its  constitution  could  be  maintained 
KM-  a  sinfiie  year?  .On  sucb  a  supposition,  it 
is  plafai  unv-OMjuoanst  enter  immediately  on 
a&.Ai^VB,  unoomproonisiog,    ti;ieiitl«a«  .4S(nk. 
tention;  and,  affcerw'a.  short  ddTin^jMrlej^ 
must,  by  force  or-#aar.  effect  the  entiie  sab- 
veraion  of  one  or  the  other :  and  in  cHhor  oao», 
a  complete  revolution  and  .dissdotion  of  the 
{Nresent  constitution  and  principle  of  govern- 
ment.   Compromise,  r^pon  that  suppositioii, 
we  conceive,  must  be  utterly  out  of  the  qneo- 
tion;  as  weH  as  the  limitation  of  the  contest 
to  wcrdsy  either  of  reasoning  or  of  abuse. 
They  would  be  at  eat^  other's  Throats^  be/on 
the  ond  of  ike  year!  or,  if  there  was  any  cam- 
promise,  what  eouid  it  be,  bnt  a  oompramise 
on  the  middle  ground  of  Whiggism  1 — a  vir- 
tual conversion  of  a  majority  of  those  very 
combatants^  vdw  are  now  supposed  so  to  hate 
and  disdain  them,  to  the  creed  of  that  mod- 
erate and  liberal  party  ? 

What  is  it,  then,  tlntt  prevents  such  a  mor* 
tal  coofftot  from  taking  jrface  at  the  present 
moment  between  those  who  refN'esent  them- 
sent  themselves  respeotivelv,  as>^gffroflsing 
all  the  principle  and  all  the  foreeW  the 
country  ?  what,  bnt  the  fact,  that  a  ver^vlaige 
portion  of  the  population  do  not  In  reanly  l^- 
long  to  either;  but  adhere,  and  are  known  to 
adhere,  te  thoee  moderate  opinions,  for  the 
ptofessien  of  which  the  Whigs  and  their  ad- 
vocates are  not  only  covered  whh  the  obloqay  ^ 
of  those  whom  they  save  from  the  perils  of 
SDch  frightful  extremities^  but  are  prepostei^ 
ously  supposed  to  have  incurred  the  dislike 
of  those  with  whom  in  fact  tfa«y  are  identified, 
and  to  whom  they  belong? 

And  this  leads  us  to  say  a  few  words  on  Ihe 
second  grand,  position  of  the  Holy  Allie^ 
against  whom  we  are  now  called  to  defend 
ourselves,  that  the  Whigs  are  not  only  incon- 
sistent and  vacillating  in  their  doctrines,  but, 
in  consequence  of  tlrat  vice  or  error,  arsy  in 
fact,  weak,  unpopular,  and  despised  in  the 
country.  Thevery  circumstance  of  their  being 
felt  to  be  so  fermidable  as  to  require  this 
strange  alliance  to  make  head  against  them, 
and  to  force  their  opponents  to  intermit  ali 
other  contests,  and  expend  on  them  exolu 
aivelT  the  whole  tneaaiiiee  of  their  eopfaiiir) 
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mud  absmj  miiihX  go  £eur,  weUunk,  to  refute 

tUis  despeiate  allegation.  But  a  very  short 
resompUon  of  the  jHinclpIes  we  have  just 
lyteen  unfolding  will  show  that  it  cannot  pos- 
«iblr  be  true. 

We  reckon  as  Whigs,  in  this  question,  all 
those  who  are  not  disposed  to  go  the  length 
of  either  of  the  extreme  parties  who  would 
DOW  divido  the  country  between  them, — all, 
«in  other  word^  whowish  the  Government  to 
be  substantisdly  mord  popular  than  it  is,  or  is 
tending  to  be~but,  at  the  same  time,  to  re- 
tain more  aristocratical  influence,  ana  more 
deference  to  authority,  than  the  Kadical  Re- 
formers will  tolerate : — and,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  that  so  far  from  being  weak  or 
inconsiderable  in  the  country,  we  are  perfectly 
oonvinced  th»t,  among  tbio  oducatAd  n}fttiQna,. 
««^eKnow.Aixau29«A.a.  very  laise  proportion 
of  the  whole,  it  greatly  outnumbers  both  tho 
Others  put  togemer.  It  should  always  be 
liecollected,  that  a  midt^e  party  like  this  is 
invariably  much  stronfferT^s  well  as  more 
determined  and  formidable^  than  it  appears. 
Extreme  doctrines  always  make  the  most 
noise.  They  lead  most  to  vehemence,  pas- 
sion, and  display, — they  are  inculcated  with 
most  clamour  and  exaggeration,  and  excite 
tbe  g/eatest  alarm.  In  this  wav  we  hear  of 
them  most  frequently  and  loudly.  But  they 
are  not,  upon  that  account,  the  most  widely 
spread  or  generally  adopted ; — and,  in  an  en- 
Ijghtened  country,  where  there  are  two  oppo- 
site kinds  of  extravagance  tbus  trumpeted 
abroad  together,  they  serve  in  a  good  degree 
1^  correctives  to  each  other;  and  the  great 
body  of  the  people  will  almost  inevitably  set- 
tle into  a  middle  or  moderate  opinion.  The 
champions,  to  be  sure,  and  ambitious  leaders 
on  each  side,  will  probably  only  be  exasperat- 
ed into  greater  bitterness  and  greater  confi- 
dence, by  the  excitement  of  their  contention. 
-7-But  the  greater  part  of  the  lookers-on  can 
scarcely  i^u  to  perceive  that  mutual  wounds 
have  been  inflicted,  and  mutual  inflrmities. 
revealed,  —  and  the  continuance  and  very 
fierceness  of  the  combat  is  apt  to  breed  a 
general  opinion,  that  neither  party  is  right,  to 
the  height  of  their  respective  pretensions  j 
and  that  truth  and  justice  can  only  be  satis- 
fled  bv  large  and  mutual  concessions. 

Of  the  two  parties — ^the  Thorough  Reformers 
are  most  indebted  for  an  appearance  of  greater 
8tren«[Ui  than  (hey  actually  possess,  to  their 
own  boldness  and  activity,  and  the  mere  curi- 
osity it  excites  among  the  idle,  co-operating 
with  the  sounding  alarms  of  their  opponents, 
— while  the  high  Tories  owe  the  same  advan- 
tage in  a  greater  degree  to  the  quiet  eflect  of 
their  influence  and  wealth,  ana  to  that  pru- 
dence which  leads  so  many,  who  in  their 
hearts  are  against  them,  to  keep  their  opinions 
to  themselves,  till  some  opportunity  can  be 
found  of  declaring  them  with  eflect.  Both, 
however,  are  conscious  that  they  owe  much 
to  such  an  illusion, — and  neither,  accordingly, 
has  courage  to  venture  on  those  measures  to 
which  they  would  infallibly  resort,  if  they 
trusted  to  tneir  ^parent,  as  an  actual  or  avail- 
able strength.   The  Tones,  who  have  the  ad- 


mimstratiim  in  «oi&e  meaiare  in  their  handa^ 
would  be  glad  enough  to  put  down  all  popu« 
lar  jnterference,  whether  by  assemblies  by 
roeech,  or  by  writing;  and,  in  fact,  only  allow 
the  law  to  be  as  indulgent  as  it  is,  and  its  ad** 
ministration  to  be  so  much  more  indulgent, 
from  a  conviction  that  they  would  not  be  sup- 
ported in  more  severe  measures,  either  by 
public  opinion  without,  or  even  by  their  own 
majorities  within  the  walls  of  the  Legislatnre. 
They  know  very  well  that  a  great  nart  of  their 
adherents  are  attached  to  them  by  no  other 
tie  than  that  of  their  own  immediate  interest, 
— and  that,  even  among  them  as  they  now 
stand,  they  could  command  at  least  as  large 
a  folio win£[  for  Whig  measures  as  for  Tory 
measures,  if  aoXy  prppoaed  by  an  administra-> 
i'mn  fi{  a-A  xnnch  *i^?arent.  Stability.  It  is  not 
necessary,  indeed,  to  go  farther- U^^n  to  the. 
.common  conversation  of  the  more  open  or 
careless  of  those  who  vote  and  act  wacu>riq  iba. 
Tories,  to  be  satisfied,  that  a  very  lar^e  pro- 
portion, indeed,  of  those  \Yho  pass  under  that 
title,  are  what  we  should  call  really  Whigs  in 
heart  and  conviction,  and  are  ready  to  declare 
themselves  such,  on  the  first  convenient  op- 
portunity. With  regarti  to  the  Radical  Re- 
formers, again,  very  little  more,  we  think,  caA 
be  necessary  to  show  their  real  weakness  in 
the  country,  than  to  observe  how  very  few 
votes  they  ever  obtain  at  an  election,  even  ixk 
the  most  open  boroughs,  and  the  most  popu- 
lous add  independent  counties.  We  count  foi 
nothing  in  this  question  the  mere  physical 
force  which  may  seem  to  be  arrayed  on  theiz 
ude  i£  the  manufacturing  districts,  oq  occa- 
sions of  distress  and  suflerin^ ;  though,  if  they 
felt  that  they  had  even  this  vermanently  ai 
their  command,  it  is  imposslole  that  tney. 
should  not  have  more  nominations  of  parlis^ 
mentary  attorneys,  and  more  steady  and  im- 
posing exhibitions  of  their  strength  and  union. 
At  the  present  moment^  then,  we  are  per- 
suaded that  the  proper  Whig  party  is  in  reality 
by  much  the  largest  and  the  steadiest  in  the 
country  j  and  we  are  also  convinced,  that  it  is 
in  a  course  of  rapid  increase.  The  eflect  of 
all  long-continued  discussion  is  to  disclose 
flaws  in  all  sweeping  arguments,  and  to  mul- 
tiply exceptions  to  sul  gener^  propositions— 
to  discountenance  extravagance,  m  short,  to 
abate  confidence  and  intolerance,  and  thus  to 
lay  the  foundations  for  liberal  compromise  and 
mutual  concession.  Even  those  >vho  continue 
to  think  that  all  the  reason  is  exclusively  on 
their  side,  can  scarcelv  hope  to  convert  tneir 
opponents,  except  by  degrees.  Some  few  rash 
and  fiery  spirits  may  contrive  to  pass  from  one 
extrenae  to  the  other,  witbout  going  through 
the  middle.  But  the  common  course  undoubt- 
edly is  difierent  3  and  therefore  we  are  entitled 
to  reckon,  that  every  one  who  is  detached  from 
the  Tory  or  the  Radical  faction,  will  make  a 
staee  at  least,  or  half-way  house,  of  Whiggism ; 
and  may  prooably  be  inanced,  oy  the  comfort 
and  respectabiUty  of  the  establiuiment,  to  re- 
main :  As  the  temperate  regions  of  the  earth 
.are  found  to  detain  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  have  been  induced  to  fly  from  the  heata 
of  the  Equator,  or  the  rigours  of  the  Pole. 
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iiigh.  it  is  natvtml  enoagfa,  therefore,  for 
tnoBcr  wAo  hold  extreme  opinions,  to  depreciate 
the  weiffht  and  power  of  those  who  talce  their 
station  between  them,  it  seems  sufficient  I  y 
certain,  not  only  that  their  position  must  at  all 
times  be  the  safest  and  best,  but  that  it  is  des- 
tined ultimately  to  draw  to  itself  all  that  is 
traly  of  any  considerabfe  weight  upon  either 
Hand  ]  and  that  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  con- 
stant and  growing  force  of  this  central  attrac- 
tion^  that  inflames  the  animosity  of  those 
whose  importance  would  be  lost  by  the  con- 
vergence. For  our  own  part,  at  least,  we  are 
satisfied,  and  we  beliere  the  party  to  which 
we  belong  is  satisfied,  both  with  tne  degree 
of  influence  and  respect  which  we  possess  in 
the  country,  and  vnth  tho'pror*pecto  which, 
we  tl^nk,  upon  reasonable  gre^m^  fr«  immy 
entertftin  ofrfS' increase.  In  asRiiming  to  our- 
selyes  the  character  of  a  middle  party,  vt** 
oonttoirv  that  we  are  merely  stating  a  fact, 
which  cannot  well  be  disputed  on  the  present 
occasion,  as  it  is  assumea  by  both  those  who 
are  now  opposed  to  us,  as  the  main  ground  of 
tfieir  common  attack ;  and  almost  all  that  we 
haye  said  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  this  assumption.  From  the  very  nature  of 
Ae  thing,  we  cannot  ^  to  either  of  the  ex- 
treme parties;  and  neither  of  them  can  make 
any  nM)yement  to  increase  their  |>opularity  and 
sabstantial  power,  without  coming  nearer  to 
us.  It  "is  but  fair,  nowever,  before  concluding, 
^  tp  state,  that  though  we  do  occupy  a  position 
between  the  intolerant  Tories  and  the  thorough 
Reformers,  we  conceive  that  we  are  consider- 
ably nearer  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former,  fn 
our  principles,  indeed,  and  the  ends  at  which 
we  aim,  we  do  not  materially  differ  from  wlusU 
i»  professed  by  the  more  sober  among  them ; 
though  we  require  more  caution,  more  securi- 
ties, more  exceptions,  more  temper,  and  more 
time. 

That  is  the  difference  of  our  theories.  In 
practice,  we  have  no  doubt,  we  shall  all  have 
time  enough : — For  it  is  the  lot  of  England, 
we  have  little  doubt,  to  be  ruled  in  the  main 
by  what  will  be  called  a  Tory  party,  for  as 
long  a  period  as  we  can  now  loot  forward  to 
with  any  great  distinctness — ^by  a  Tory  party, 
however,  restrained  more  and  more  in  its  pre- 
pensities^  by  the  growing  influence  of  Whiff 
principles,  and  the  enlightened  vigilance  of 
that  party,  both  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it; 
and  now  and  then  admonished,  by  a  temporary 
expulsion^  of  the  necessity  of  a  still  neater 
conformity  with  the  progress  of  liberal  opin- 
ions, than  could  be  spontaneously  obtained. 
The  inherent  spirit  however,  of  monarch3^ 
and  the  natural  effect  of  lons^  possession  ol 
power,  will  secure,  we  apprehend,  for  a  con- 


siderabfe  time,  the  general  8wa3r  of  men  pnv 
fessin^  Tory  principles  j  and  their  ipeedy  re* 
toration,  wnen  driven  for  a  season  from  ibeir 
places  by  disaster  or  general  discontent :  and 
the  Whigs,  during  the  same  period,  must  con- 
tent themselves  with  preventing  a  great  deal 
of  evil,  and  seeing  the  good  which  they  had 
sijggested  tardily  and  imperfectly  effected,  by 
those  who  will  take  the  credit  of  originaliiig 
what  they  had  long  opposed,  and  only  at  last 
adopted  with  reluctance  and  on  oompolflioB. 
It  is  no^  a  very  brilliant  prospect,  perhaps,  nor 
a  very  enviable  lot.  But  we  believe  it  to  be 
what  awaits  us;  and  we  embrace  it,  not  only 
cheerfully,  but  with  thankfulness  and  pride — 
tlttnkfuhiess,  that  we  are  enabled  to  do  even 
6>o  much  for  the  good  and  the  liberties  of  onr 
ixttuiUj  '  -mid  pnde,  that  in  thus  seeking  het 
service,  we  cannot  well  be  sospTeted  ^  i^iCJit  ■ 
or  mercenary  views. 

The  thorough  Refomiers  never  can  be  in 
power  in  this  country,  but  by  means  of  an  ac- 
tual revolution,    ^he  Whigs  may,  and  occa- 
sionally will,  without  any  distnrbance  to' its 
peace.    But  these  occasions  might  be  mnlti* 
plied,  and  the  good  thai  must  attend  them 
accelerated  and  increased,  if  the  Reformers^ 
aware  of  the  hopelessness  of  their  separate 
causey  would  throw  their  weight  into  the  scale 
of  the  Whigs,  and  so  far  modify  their  preten- 
sions as  to  make  it  safe  or  practicable  tp  sup- 
port them.    The  Whigs,  we  have  alreaciy 
said,   cannot  come  to  them;  both  because 
they  hold  some  of  their  principles,  and  ihei. 
modes  of  asserting  them,  to  be  not  merely  un- 
reasonable, but  actually  dangerous:  and  be- 
cause, by  their  adoption,  they  woula  at  once 
hazard  much  mischief,  and  unfit  themselves 
for  the  good  service  they  now  perform.    But 
the  Reformers  may  very  well  come  to  the 
Whigs ;  both  because  they  can  practically  do 
nothing  (peaceably)  for  themselves,  and  be- 
cause the  measures  which  they  might  occa- 
sionally enable  the  Whigs  to  carry,  though 
not  in  their  eyes  unexceptionable  or  sufficienl, 
must  yet  appear  to  them  better  than  those  of 
the  Tories— which  is  the  only  attainable  al- 
ternative,   lliis  accordingly,  we  are  persuad- 
ed, will  ultimately  be  the  result ;  and  is  al- 
ready,  we  have  no  doubt,  in  a  course  of 
accomplishment;  —  and,   taken    along  with 
the  gradual  abandonment  of  all  that  is  offen- 
sive in  Tory  pretensions,  and  the  silent  adop- 
tion of  most  of  the  Wbig  principles,  even 
by  those  who  continue  to  disclaim  the  name, 
will  effect  almost  all  that  sober  lovers  of  their 
country  can  expect,  for  the  security  of  hef 
Uberties,  and  tne  nnal  extinction  of  all  ex« 
treme  parties,  in  the  liberal  moderation  of 
Whjggism* 
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(Mas,   1630.) 

An  Apffedfrom  the  Judgments  of  Oreat  Brinun  resfeeHng  the  XJniM  Sims  of  Awmriid,  Fmi 
First,  Containing  tm  HistorwtdOntUhe  of  their  Merits  md  Wrongs  m  Colomesj  and  Sim* 
lures  (m  the  Calumnies  of  British  Writers,  By  ^tfhlATWkLSB,  E«q"  Svo.  pp.  505.  Phiki- 
delphia  and  London:  1819.» 


One  great  staple  of  this  book  w  a  rebc- 
ment,  and,  we  really  thinlc,  a  Brngnlarly  un- 
jtist  attack,  on  the  principles  of  this  Jotimal. 
Vet  we  take  part^  on  the  whole,  with  the  au- 
thor : — and  heartily  wish  him  success  in  the 
great  object  of  rindicating  his  conntry  from 
onmerited  aspersions,  and  trying  to  make  fls, 
in  England,  ashamed  of  the  vices  and  defects 
which  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  point  out  in 
our  national  character  and  institutions,  fn  this 
part  of  the  design  we  cordially  concnr-*and 
shall  at  all  times  be  glad  to  co-operate.  But 
there  is  another  part  of  it,  and  we  are  sorry  to 
say  a  principal  and  avowed  part,  of  which  we 
cannot  speak  in  terms  of  too  strong  regret  and 
reprobation — and  that  is,  a  design  to  excite 
and  propagate  among  his  countrymen,  a  gene- 
ral animosity  to  the  British  name,  by  way  of 
counteracting,  or  rather  revengmg,  the  ani- 
mosity which  he  very  erroneously  supposes 
to  be  generally  entertained  by  the  English 
against  them. 

That  this  is,  in  itself,  and  utiderany  circum- 
stances, an  unworthy,  an  unwise,  ^nd  even  a 
criminal  object,  we  think  we  coufd  demon- 
strate to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Walsh  him- 
self and  all  his  reasonable  adherents :  but  it 
is  better,  perhaps,  to  endeavour,  in  tne  first 
place,  to  correct  the  misapprehensions,  and 

'  dispel  the  delusions  in  which  this  disposition 
has  its  foundation,  and,  at  all  events,  to  set 
them  the  example  of  perfect  good  humour  and 
fairness,  in  a  discussion  wnere  the  parties 

'  perhaps  will  never  be  entirely  agreea ;  and 
where  those  who  are  now  to  be  neard  have  the 
strongest  conviction  of  having  been  injuriously 
mrareprescnted.    If  \te  felt  any  soreness,  in- 


*  Th6r6  is  no  one  fb«1fng— ^ftvln?  pubtie  oMi* 
CWM  for  its  object— -with  which  I  have  been  so 
Idng  and  so  deeply  impreeeed,  ee  that  of  fin  van 
importenoe  of  our  nMinteinittg  fmmMy,  alkid  even 
cordial  relttione,  wiih  the  free,  powerful,  moml,  and 
tnatistrioue  States  of  America:— a  condition  upon 
which  I  cannot  help  thinking  <hat  not  only  our  oxfti 
freedotn  and  prosperity,  but  that  of  The  better  part 
of  the  world,  will  altimately  be  <hand  to  he  more 
and  Bforo  dependent.    I  ^ive  the  fiiBi  iM"^*  there- 


fore^ intkie  oondudiag  divinoir  of  tkeiWerk,  to  aa 
.  ewneat  and  somewhat  importunate  exhortation  to 
(his  effect — which  I  believe  produced  some  impres- 
lion  at  the  time,  and  I  trust  may  still  help  forward 
•he  good -end  to  #hich  it  was  direeted. 


deed,  on  the  aeore  of  this  author's  fanpoUi- 
tion^j  or  had  any  desire  to  lessen  the  just  effwft 
of  his  representations,  it  would  have  been 
enough  for  u4,  we  belieTe,  lo  have  let  them 
alone.  For,  without  acme  auch  help  as  auri, 
the  work  really  does  not  aeem  caloolated  to 
make  any  great  hnpveaaion  in  thta  quarter  of 
the  world.  It  is  not  only,  aa  the  author  htfa 
hfmself  ingentK)usly  observed  of  it,  a  rery 
"clumsy  b«>k  "  heavily  written  and  abomina- 
bly printed,— but  the  only  material  part  of  it 
—the  only  pert  about  which  anybody  can  new 
be  aeppoecKl  to  care  much,  either  aere  or  in 
America-^ is  overlaid  and  buried  tinder  a 
hi^  mass  of  hiatorieal  cempilatiofi,  ^ifih 
would  have  little  chanoe  of  attracting  neadela 
at  the  preaent  moment,  even  if  mum  better 
digested  than  it  is  in  the  volume  before  aa. 

The  substantial  question  is,  What  has  beati 
the  true  chuneter  and  condition  of  the  United 
States  since  they  became  an  independent  na- 
tion,— and  what  is  likely  to  be  their  cenditiOQ 
in  future?  And  to  elucidate  this  queatiea, 
the  learned  author  has  thought  fit  to  premiae 
about  two  htindred  very  dose-printed  pages, 
upon  their  merits  aa  oolonie&  and  the  hardh 
treatment  they  then  riBceived  from  the  mother 
country  ?  Of  this  large  historical  sketch,  we 
cannot  say,  either  tfiit  it  is  very  correctly 
drawn,  or  very  faithfully  coloured.  It  pre- 
sents us  with  no  connected  narrative,  or  inter- 
esting deduction  of  events — but  is,  in  truth,  a 
mere  heap  of  indigested  quotations  from  com- 
mon books,  of  gom  and  bad  authority — inar- 
tiflCTally  cemented  t^ether  by  a  koae  and 
angry  commentary.  We  are  not  aware,  in- 
deed, that  (here  aie  inthia  part  of  the  M*ork 
either  any  new  iflatementa,  or  any  new  viewa 
or  epiniona;  the  facte  being  mostly  taken 
fVomChahnera'  Annala,  and  Burke'a  European 
Seftlementa:  and  the  anthoritiea  fcH*  the  good 
conduct  and  ill  treatment  of  the  colonieBw 
bemg  cllie%  the  Pariiwmentary  Debotea  and 
Bfbngbain's  Colonial  Policy. 

But,  m  good  truth,  theae  hiatonca.  reeollee- 
tidna  will  go  but  a  ]itt9e  way  in  determining 
that  great  practiM  and  moat  important  «qaea- 
tien,  M^hAoh  it  ta  Mr.  W.'a  intenficni^  aa  well 
as  oui^to  dis<mBa-~What«Jre.  and  wfaatenglit 
to  he^  tke  AapeahMna  of  England  and  Atneri- 
^  t6mmiB>9Bak  ethei'S  And-tlie  «[en«Dal%Mla 
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ps  to  the  first  settlements  and  colonial  history 
of  the  latter,  in  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  this 
question,  really  do  not  admit  of  much  dispute. 
The  most  important  of  those  settlements  were 
unauestionably  founded  by  the  friends  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty — ^who,  though  somewhat 
precise  and  puritanical,  and  we  mu8t*add,  not 
a  little  intolerant,  were,  in  the  main,  a  sturdy 
and  sagacious  race  of  people,  not  Readily  to 
be  oajokd  out  of  the  blessings  they  hadlsought 
tlirough  so  many  sacrifices ;  and  ready  at  all 
times  manfully  and  resolutely  to  ^ssert  them 
against  all  invaders.  As  to  the  mother  coun- 
try, again,  without  claiming  for  her  any  ro- 
tmflkitio  tenderness  or  geaerosity  towards  those 
haidy  offsets,  we  thiiuc  we  may  sav,  that  she 
oppressed  and  domineered  over  them  much 
less  than  any  other  modem  nation  has  done 
over  any  such  settlements — that  she  allowed 
•thorn}  for  ibfi  most  part,  liberal  charters  and 
-oonstttutions,  and  was  kind  enough  to  leave 
them  very  much  to  themselves ;— and  although 
ahe  did  manifest,  now  and  then,  a  disposition 
to  encroach  on  their  privilege^  thisir  rights 
were,  on  the  whole,  very  tolerably  respected 
--«)  that  they  grew  up  undoubtedly  to  a  state 
of  much  prosperity  and  a  familiarity  with 
freedom  in  all  its  divisions,  which  was  not 
only  without  parallel  in  any  similar  establish- 
niont,  but  probably  would  not  have  been  at- 
taioea  had  they  been  earlier  left  to  their  own 
guidance  and  proteotion.  This  is  all  that  w^ 
■ask  for  England,  on  a  review  of  her  colonial 
peU^,  and  her  conduct  before  the  war ;  and 
this,  we  think,  no  candid  and  well»informed 
person  can  reasonably  refuse  her. 

As  to  the  War  itself,  the  motives  in  which 
it  origiiiated,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
oarri^  on,  it  canno^  now  be  necessary  to  say 
.  any  thing—- or,  at  least,  when  we  say  that  hav- 
iflig  OQoe  been  begun,  we  think  that  it  termi- 
nated as  the  friends  qf  Justice  and  Liberty 
•  must  have  wished  it  to  terminate,  we  con- 
ceive that  Mr.  Walsh  can  require  no  other 
explanation.  That  this  result,  however,  should 
have  left  a  soreness  unon  both  sides,  and 
especially  on  tliat  which  nad  not  been  soothed 
by  success,  is  what  all  men  must  have  ex- 
pected. But.  upon  the -whole,  we  firmly  be- 
live  that  this  was  far  slighter  and  less  durable 
than  has  generally  been  imagined ;  and  was 
iikelv  very  speed il^r  to  have  been  entirel]^  ef- 
faoea,  by  those  ancient  recollections  of  kind- 
neesand  kindred  which  could  not  fail  to  reoor, 
and  by  that  still  more  powerful  feeling,  to 
which  every  day  was  likely  to  add. strength, 
of  their  common  interests,  as/rM  and  as  cam- 
fmrcid  countries,  and  of  the  substantial  con- 
formity of  their  national  character,  and  of 
their  sentiments  upon  most  topics  of  public 
aad  of  private  right.  The  heahng  opemtion, 
.  however,  of  these  causes  was  .unliNtunately 
thwarted  and  retarded  by  the  heats  that  rose 
otti  of  the  French  revolution,  and  the  new  in- 
lereste'aad  new  relations  which  it  appeared 
for  a  time  to  create : — ^And  the  hostilities  in 
whioh  we  were  at  last  involved  with  America 
herself—- though  Ike  opinions  of  her  people^  as 
well  as  our  own,  were  deeply  divided  upon 
.  kath  qBeetiona-iseived  stUl  further  te  embit- 


ter the  general  feeling,  and  to  keep  alive  the 

memory  of  animosities  that  ought  not  to  have 
been  so  long  remembered.  At  laist  came  peace, 
— and  the  spirit,  we  verily  believe,  but  unfor- 
tunately not  the  prosperity  of  peace;  aod  the 
distresses  and  commercial  embarrassments  of 
both  countries  threw  both  into  bad  haznoor; 
and  unfortunately  hurried  both  into  a  aystem 
of  jealous  and  illiberal  policy,  by  which  that 
bad  humour  was  aggravated,  and  received  an 
unfortunate  direction. 

In  this  exasperated  state  of  the  national 
temper,  and  we  do  think,  too  much  under  iu 
influence,  Mr.  Walsh  has  now  thought  him- 
self called  upon  to  vindicate  his  country  from 
the  aspersions  of  English  writers;  and  after 
arraijBfning  them,  generally,  of  the  most  in- 
credible iffnoranoe,  and  atrocious  malignity, 
he  proceeds  to  state,  that  the  Edinburgh  and 
QuAaTJCBLT  Reviews,  in  particular,  have  been 
incessantly  labouring  to  traduce  the  character 
of  America,  and  have  lately  broken  out  into 
such  "  excesses  of  obloquy,"  as  can  no  longer 
be  endured;  and,  in  particular,  that  the  pros- 
pect of  a  laige  emigration  to  the  United  States 
naa  thrown  us  all  into  such  "  paroxysms  of 
spite  and  jealousy/'  that  we  have  engaged  in 
a  scheme  of  s^rstematic  defamation  that  sets 
truth  and  consistency  alike  at  defiance.    To 
counteract  this  nefarious  scheme,  Mr.  W.  has 
taken  the  field — not  so  much  to  refute  aa  to 
retort — not  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  our 
errors,  or  exposing  our  unfairness,  but,  rather^ 
if  we  understand  him  aright,  of  retaliating  on 
us  the  t^njust  abuse  we  have  been  so  long  pour- 
ing on  others.   In  his  preface,  accordingly,  he 
fairly  avows  it  to  be  his  intention  to  act  on  the 
offensive — to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
quarters,  and  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  hon- 
our and  character  of  England,  in  revenge  for 
the  insults  which,  he  will  have  it  her  writers 
have  heaped  on  his  country.    He  therefore 
proposes  to  point  out, — ^not  the  natural  com- 
plexion, or  genuine  features,  but  ^*  the  sores 
and  blotches  of  the  British  nation,"  to  the 
scorn  and  detestation  of  his  countr}'men;  and 
having  assumed,  that  it  is  the  '^  intention  of 
Great  Britain  to  educate  her  youth  in  senti- 
ments of  the  most  rancorous  hostility  to  Amer- 
ica," he  assures  us,  that  this  design  trt/I,  aad 
nmst  be  met  with  corresponding  sentimentSf  on 
his  side  of  the  water  1 

Now,  though  we  cannot  applaud  the  gen- 
erosity, or  even  the  common  humanity  of 
these  sentiments — though  we  think  that  the 
American  government  and  people,  if  at  all 
deserving  of  the  eulogy  which  Mr.  W.  hsta 
here  bestowed  upon -them,  might,  like  Cum- 
well,  have  felt  themselves  too  strong  to  care 
about  paper  shot — and  though  we  cannot  but 
feel  tl»t  a  more  temperate  and  candid  tone 
would  have  carried  more  wei^t,  ae>  ^ell  as 
more  magnanimity  with  it,  we  must  yet  begin 
by  admittinff,  that  America  has  cause  of  com- 
plaint ; — and  that  nothing  can  be  more  deipi- 
oable  and  disgusting,  than  the  ecurTilit]f  With 
which  She  has  been  assailed  by  a  portion  of 
the  press  of  this  countr}' — and  that,  difimce- 
ful  as  these  publications  are,  they  speu  the 
sense,  if  not  of  a  coosiderabiey  at  least  of  a 
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eoDspienODt  and  aetiVe  ^orty  in  the  natkm.* 
All  miR,  and  more  than  this,  we  have  no  with, 
and  no  intention  to  deny.  Bnt  we  do  wish 
moat  anxiously  to  impress  upon  Mr.  W.  and 
his  adherents,  to  beware  how  ther  beliere 
that  this  party  speaks  the  sense  of  tne  British 
Ii^fctionr— or  that  their  sentiments  on  this,  or  on 
many  other  occasions,  are  in  any  degree  in 
accordance  with  those  of  the  great  TOdy  of 
oar  people.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  finnly 
persuaded  that  a  very  large  majoritT  of  the 
nation,  numerically  considered,  and  a  still 
larger  majority  of  the  intelligent  and  enlight- 
ened persons  whose  influence  and  authority 
cannot  fail  in  the  long  run  to  govern  her  conn- 
oils,  would  disclaim  all  sympathy  with  any 
part  of  these  opinions ;  and  actually  look  on 
the  miserable  libels  in  question,  not  only  with 
the  scorn  and  disgnst.to  which  Mr.  W.  would 
consisn  them,  but  with  a  sense  of  shame  from 
which  his  situation  fortunately  exempts  him, 
and  a  sorrow  and  regret,  of  which  unfortu- 
nately he  seems  too  little  susceptible. 

It  IS  a  fact  which  can  require  no  proof,  even 
in  America,  that  there  is  a  party  in  this  coun- 
try not  friendly  to  political  liberty,  and  deci- 
dedlv  hostile  to  all  extension  of  popular  rights, 
—which,  if  it  does  not  ^ndge  to  its  own  peo- 
ple the  powers  and  privileges  which  are  be- 
stowed on  them  by  the  Constitution,  is  at  least 
for  confining  their  exercise  within  the  narrow- 
est limits — which  never  thinks  the  peace  and 
well-beinffof  society  in  danger  from  any  thing 
bnt  popuar  encroachments,  and  holds  the 
only  sate  or  desirable  government  to  be  that 
of  a  i^ettv  pure  and  unincumbered  Monarchy, 
aopportea  by  a  vast  revenue  and  a  powerful 
army,  and  obeyed  by  a  people  just  enhghtened 
enough  to  be  orderly  and  industrious,  but  no 
way  curious  as  to  (questions  of  right — and 
never  presuming  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of 
their  superiors. 

Now,  It  is  quite  true  that  this  Purfi^  dislikes 
America,  and  is  apt  enough  to  decry  and  in- 
sult her.  Its  adherents  never  have  forgiven 
the  success  of  her  war  of  independence — the 
loss  of  a  nominal  sovereignty,  or  perhaps  of  a 
real  power  of  vexing  and  oppressing — her 
supposed  rivalry  in  trade — and.  above  all,  the 
happiness  and  tranquillity  wnioh  she  now 
•enjoys  under  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. Such  a  spectacle  of  democratf<»l  pros- 
perity is  unspeakably  mortifying  to  their  high 
monarchical  principles^  and  is  easily  imagined 
to  be  dangerous  to  their  security.  Their  first 
wish,  and,  for  a  time,  their  darlmg  hope,  was, 
that  the  inftuit  States  would  quanel  among 
themselves,  and  be  thankful  to  be  again  re- 


*  Things  are  mach  manded  io  this  respect  since 
1820;  persoBs  of  rank  and  influence  in  this  country 
now  speaking  of  America,  in  private  as  well  as  in 
public,  with  infiriitety  greater  respect  and  friendli- 
ness than  was  then  common ;  and  evincing,  I  think, 
a  more  general  desire  to  be  courteous  ta  individuals 
ef  that  nation,  than  to  fmignert  of  any  other  de- 
scriptioB.  There  are  stiil«  however,  pabli^tions 
among  us,  and  some  proceeding  from  quarters 
where  I  should  not  have  looked  for  them,  that  con- 
tinue to  keep  up  the  tone  alluded  to  in  the  text,  and 
consequently  to  do  mischief,  which  it  la  still  a  duty 
temiota  to^aodeavmir  M  tomtrntM^ 


cerved  under  our  protection,  as  a  refuge  from 
likilitary  despotism.  Since  tnat  hope  was  ]ost| 
it  would  have  satisfied  them  to  find  that  their 
republican  institutions  had  made  them  pooi^ 
and  turbulent,  and  depraved — incapable  of 
civil  wisdom,  regardless  of  national  honour, 
and  as  intractable  to  their  own  elected  rulers 
as  they  had  been  to  their  hereditary  sove* 
reign.  To  those  who  were  capable  of  such 
wishes  and  such  expectations,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive,  that  the  happiness  and  good  order 
of  the  United  States — ^the  wisdom  and  a»> 
thority  of  their  government — and  the  un^ 
paralleled  rapidity  of  their  progress  in  wealth, 
*  tion,  and  refinement,  most  have  been 


but  an  ungrateful  spectacle ;  and  most  especi- 
ally, ^at  the  splendid  and  steady  success  f^ 
by  far  the  most  truly  democratical  govern- 
ment that  ever  was  established  in  the  world, 
must  have  struck  the  most  lively  alarm  into 
the  hearts  of  all  those  who  were  anxious  to 
have  it  believed  that  the  People  could  never 
interfere  in  politics  but  to  their  ruin,  and  that 
the  smallest  addition  to  the  democratical  in- 
fluence, recognised  in  the  theory  at  least  of 
the  British  Constitution,  must  lead  Io  the  im- 
mediate destruction  of  peace  and  property, 
morality  and  religion. 

That  there  are  journals  in  this  country,  and 
journals  too  of  great  and  deserved  repuUitiott 
in  other  respects,  who  have  spoken  the  bm 
guage  of  the  party  we  have  now  described, 
and  that  in  a  tone  of  sin^lar  intemperance 
and  offence,  we  most  readily  admit.  0ut  need 
we  tell  Mr.  W.,  or  any  ordinarily  well-in- 
formed individual  of  his  countrymen,  thai 
neither  this  party  nor  their  journalists  ean  be 
allowed  to  stand  for  the  People  of  England^ 
— ^that  it  is  notorious  that  there  is  among  tisrt 
people  another  and  a  far  more  numenms 

B  whose  sentiments  si's  at  all  points  op* 
to  those  of  the  former,  and  who  are, 
sessary  consequence,  friends  to  America, 
and  to  all  that  Americans  most  value  in  their 
character  and  institutions — ^who,  as  Englisli- 
men,  are  more  proud  to  have  great  and  glo- 
rious nations  descended  from  them,  than  to 
have  discontented  colonies  uselessly  8ubj|ected 
to  their  caprice — who,  as  Freemen  rejoice  to 
see  freedom  advancing,  with  giant  footstepi^ 
over  the  fairest  regions  of  the  earth,  and  na- 
tions flourishing  exactly  in  proportion  as  thev 
are  free— and  to  know  that  when  the  drivel- 
ling advocates  of  hierarchy  and  legltimaety 
vent  their  niltry  sophistries  with  some  shadow 
of  plausibility  on  the  history  of  the  Old  Wotld, 
they  can  now  turn  with  decisive  tziamph  to 
the  unequivocal  example  of  the  New— -and 
demonstrate  the  unspeakable  advantages  of 
free  government,  bv  the  unpreoedented  pros- 
perity of  Americaf  Such  persons^  too,  con 
be  as  little  suspeoted  of  entertaining  any 
jealousy  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
Americans  as  of  their  political  freedom ;  siimb 
it  requires  but  a  very  modemte  shflbe  of  an^ 
derstanding  to  see.  that  the  advanta^  oi  . 
trade  must  always  oe  mutual  and  recqmoal 
-*4bat  one  great  trading  oaontry  ia  of  aemaahf 
the  beat  eastomer  to  anodie^— a»d  tkmi  this 
tiade  of  Anerioa,  oMMting  ohisfly  a^tha  «t- 


j^ortatlon  of  raw  produoe  wd  tho  innorUtioa 
•f  mauufactured  oommoditleB,  i&  of  all  others, 
the  moBt  beneficial  to  a  country  like  Englauid. 

That  BQch  sentiments  were  naturally  to  be 
expected  in  a  country  circumstanced  like 
England,  no  thinking  man  will  deny.  But 
Mi.  Walsh  has  been  himself  amon^  us;  and 
.was,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  no  idle  or  in- 
•curioas  observer  of  our  men  and  cities ;  and 
we  appeal  with  confidence  to  him,  whether 
-these  were  not  the  prevailing  sentiments 
jufftong  the  intelligent  and  well  educated  of 
every  degree  1  If-  he  thinks  as  we  do,  a«  to 
their  soundness  and  importance,  he  cannot 
well  doubt  that  they  must  sooner  or  later  in- 
^uenoe  the  conduct  even  of  our  Court  and 
Cabinet.  But.  in  the  mean  time,  the  fact  is 
.certain,  that  tne  opposite  sentiments  afe  con- 
fined to  a  very  small  portion  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain — and  that  the  course  of  events, 
«8  well  as  the  force  of  reason,  is  every  day 
bringing  them  more  and  more  into  discredit. 
Where  then,  we  would  ask,  is  the  justice  or 
the  policy  of  seeking  to  render  a  quarrel  Na- 
tioiial,  when  the  cause  of  quarrel  is  only 
with  an  inconsiderable  and  declining  party  of 
the  nation  ? — and  why  labour  to  excite  ani- 
mosity against  a  whole  people,  the  majority  of 
'whom  are,  and  mtuf  be,  your  sincere  friends, 
isaezely  because  some  prejudiced  or  inter- 
f»l9ed  persons  among  them  have  disgusted  the 
^[rettt  oody  of  their  own  countrymen,  by  the 
•enselessness  and  scmtrility  of  their  attacks 
Upon  yours? 

The  Americans  are  extremely  mistaken, 
«too^  if  they  suppose  that  they  are  the  only 
'Sersoos  who  are  abused  by  the  only  party  that 
dees  abuse  them.  They  have  merely  their 
rrib»re  of  that  abuse  along  with  all  the  friende 
'ttod  the  advocates  of  Liberty  in  every  part  of 
thse  world.  The  Constitutionalists  of  France, 
indudiii^  the  King  and  many  of  his  Bunisters, 
meet  With  no  better  treatment; — and  those 
who  hold  liberal  opinions  in.  this  countnr,  are 
•assailed  with  still  greater  acrimony  and  fieroe- 
•oess.  Let  Mr.  Walsh  only  look  to  the  lan- 
•ffuage  held  by  our  ministerial  journals  for  the 
bat  twelvemonth,  on  the  subjects  of  Reform 
'Snd  Alarm— and  observe  in  what  way  not 
0alY  the  whole  class  of  our  own  refofmeia 
-ana  conciliators,  but  the  names  and  penoue 
of  fiuchmen  as  Loixls  Lansdowne,  Gkey,  Fitx- 
•willianiy  and  Erskine,  Sir  James  Maokintoah, 
and  Messrs.  Brougham,  Lambton,  Tiemey. 
•nd  otheia,  are  dMlt  with  by  these  national 
.oracles,-^ and  he  will  be  satisfied  that  hts 
'OQttiitffyraea  neither  stand  alone  in  the  mis- 
fotLwae  of  which  he  eompkins  so  biliterly, 
te»  are  sabjected  to  it  in  very  bad  company. 
-  We|  too,  he  may  probably  be  aware,  have  had 
oar  pwtion  of  the  abuse  which  he  aeems  to 
think  Bsseffred  for  AjneiMa>  <tnd,  what  is  a 
little  lemarkable,  for  being  too  Bra<^  her 
<9dr0C9ke*  For  what  we  have  said  of  her  me- 
•Mut  pa^^r  and  future  grealoeBB-«^her  wiaoom 
iu  peace  and  hervabur  in  waf-*-aadof  aUthe 
limndnaUe  advantagaa  of  bar  fapiaaeolative 
^ayataai  ■  har  freadwp.  fiBsm  tavesyaiaaatttas. 
•aadatandiagarMiw  wahavabesatohjeetfed 
-ta  fitt  niDia  Tindaatattaoka  thaa:«i|r  <fef  ^tMch 


he  now  oonoiplaiaa  iot  his  ^anntiy  and  timt 
from  the  same  party  scribblen^  with,  whon 
we  are  hase,  somewhat  absurdly,  oonfoandacl 
and  supposed  to  be  leagued.  It  ia  reaJl  j,  va 
think,  some  little  presumption  of  our  iainiess|, 
that  the  accusations  against  oa  should  ba  thaa 
contradictory— and  that  for  one  and  the  same 
set  of  wtitingB,  we  should  be  deoouuoed  by 
the  ultra>rojwlists  of  England  as  little  batlec 
than  American  republicans,  and  by  the  ultra- 
patriots  of  America  aa  the  jealotis  deiamers 
of  her  Freedom. 

This,  however,  is  of  very  httle  conse^ueDoe. 
Wha4  we  wish  to  impress  on  Mr.  W.  iSj  that 
they  who  daily  traduce  the  largest  and  ablest 
part  of  the  English  nation,  cannot  possibly  be 
supposed  to  speak  the  sense  of  that  nation — 
and  that  their  ofifenoes  ought  not,  in  reason,  to 
be  imputed  to  her.  If  there  be  aav  ratiaaee 
on  theprincipleaof  human  nature,  tne  friends 
of  liberty  in  England  must  rejoice  in  the  pros- 
perity of  Ameriea.  Eveiy  selfish,  concurs 
with  every  generous  motive,  to  add  stcesgth 
to  this  sympathy  3  and  if  any  thing  is  certain 
in  our  late  internal  history,  it  is  that  the 
friends  of  liberty  are  rapidly  mcreasing  among 
us;—- partly  from  increased  intelligeuoe — 
.partly  from  increased  sufifering  and  impa- 
tience-^partly  from  nmture  oonvictioo,  ind 
instinctive  prudence  and  fear. 

There  is  another  omisideiation,  also  arising 
from  the  aapeci  of  the  times  before  us,  whicE 
^ould  go  lar,  we  think,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment^ to  strengthen  those  bonds  of  afiinitr. 
It  is  impossible  to  look  to  the  slate  of  the  Old 
World  without  seeine,  or  rather  feelii^  that 
there  ia  a  greater  and  more  momentous  con- 
test impaading,  than  ever  before  agitated 
human  aociety.  In  Gennany — in  Spain— in 
Fiance— 'in  Italy,  the  priacijjtles  of  Beferm 
and  Liberty  are  visiblv  arrayii^  themselves 
for  a  final  struggle  with  the  principles  of  £»- 
teblished  Abude,^-^Legitimacy,  or  Tyranny— 
or  whatever' else  it  is  called,  ov  its  uiends  or 
enemies.  Even  in  Englana,  the  more  modi- 
fied eknents  of  the  same  principles  are  stir- 
ring and  heaving,  around,  aoove  and  beneath 
us,  with  unprecedented  force,  activity,  and 
tarrcfe;  aad  oYtry  thisg  betokens  an  approach- 
ing cjMb  in  the  great  European  common- 
wealth, by  the  result  of  which  the  future 
oharacter  of  its  gavemments^  aad  the.stroo- 
ture  and  condition  of  its  society,  will  in  all 
pn^lNd>ility  be  determined.  The  ultimate  re- 
sult, or  the  course  of  events  that  are  to  lead 
to  it,  we  have  not  tho  presumption  to  predict. 
The  struggle  mav  be  long  or  transitory— san- 
guinary or  bloodUesa;  and  it  may  end  in  a 
great  and  signal  amelioration  of  all  existing 
institutions,  or  ia  the  aalabltslunent  of  one  vast 
federation  of  military  despots,  domineering  im 
usual  in  the  midst  of  sensuality,  barbarism, 
and  gloom.  The  issues  of  all  tnese  things 
are  in  the  hand  of  Providence  and  the  wonu) 
of  time !  aad  00  haman  aye  can  yet  foresee 
the  fashion  of  thair  aacamplishmenl.  But 
great  changes  are  evidently  preparing;  and 
m  fifty  years— most  probably  m  a  far  shorter 
tlme-Hiome  material  alterations  must  have 
taken  pkca  JAiaost  of  (he  astahhshad^goyeca- 
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mentft  of  EaTope^  and  the  righO  of  the  Enro- 
pean  natious  been  established  on  a  surer  and 
more  durable  basis.  Half  a  century  cannot 
pass  away  in  grow  ing  discontents  on  the  part 
ot  the  people^  and  growing  fears  and  precau- 
tions on  that  of  their  rulers.  Their  preten- 
sions mitst  at  last  be  put  clearly  in  issue ;  and 
^b.de  the  settlement  of  force,  or  fear,  or  reason. 

Looking  back  to  what  has  already  happened 
in  the  world,  both  recently  and  in  ancient 
timeS)  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  cause  of 
Liberty  will  be  nltiroately  triumphant.  But 
througn  what  trials  and  sunerings — what  mar- 
tyrdoms and  persecutions  it  is  doomed  to 
work  out  its  triumph — we  profess  ourselves 
unable  to  conjecture.  The  disunion  of  the 
lower  and  the  higher  classes  which  was 
^n^dually  disappearing  with  the  increasing 
mtelligence  of  the  former,  but  has  lately  been 
renewed  by  circumstances  which  we  cannot 
now  stop  to  ejcamine,  leails,  we  must  confess, 
to  gloomy  auguries  as  to  the  character  of  this 
contest ',  and  fills  us  with  apprehensions,  that 
it  may  neither  be  peaceful  nor  brief.  But  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  respect,  we  conceive 
that  much  will  depend  on  the  part  that  is 
taken  by  America ;  and  on  the  dispositions 
^hich  she  may  have  cultivated  towards  the 
different  parties  concerned.  Her  great  and 
growing  w^ealth  and  population— her  univer- 
fial  commercial  relations — her  own  impregna- 
ble security — and  her  remoteness  from  the 
scene  of  dissension — ^must  crive  her  prodigious 
power  and  influence  in  such  a  crisis,  either  as 
fk  mediator  or  umpire,  or,  if  she'take  a  part,  as 
an  auxiliary  and  ally.  That  she  must  wish 
we\\  to  the  cause  of  Freedom,  it  would  be  in- 
decent, and  indeed  impious,  to  doubt — and 
that  she  fdiould  take  an  active  part  against  it, 
is  a  thing  not  even  to  be  imagined : — But  she 
may  stand  aloof,  a  cold  and  disdainful  spec- 
tator; and,  counterfeiting  a  prudent  indiffer- 
ence to  scenes  that  neither  can  nor  ought  to 
be  indifferent  to  her,  may  see,  unmoved,  the 
prolongation  of  a  lamentable  contest,  which 
her  interference  might  either  have  prevented, 
or  brou|;ht  to  a  speedy  and  happy  termination. 
And  this  course  she  will  most  probably  follow, 
if  she  allows  herself  to  conceive  antipathies  to 
nations  for  the  faults  of  a  few  calumnious  in- 
dividuals :  And  especially  if.  upon  grounds  so 
trivial,  she  should  nourish  sncn  an  animosity 
towards  England,  as  to  feel  a  repu^ance  to 
make  common  cause  with  her,  even  m  behalf 
of  tlyeir  common  inheritance  of  freedom. 

Assuredly,  there  is  yet  no  other  countiy  in 
Europe  where  the  principles  of  liberty,  and 
the  rights  and  duties  of  nations,  are  so  well 
understood  as  with  us — or  in  which  so  n^eata 
number  of  men,  qualified  to  write,  speak,  and 
act  with  authority,  are  at  all  times  ready  to 
teke  a  reasonable,  liberal,  and  practical  view 
of  those  principles  and  duties.  The  Grovem- 
ment,  indeed,  has  not  always  been  either  wise 
or  generous,  to  its  own  or  to  other  countries; — 
but  it  has  partaken,  or  at  least  has  been  con- 
trolled by  the  general  spirit  of  freedom ;  and 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  Free 
Constitution  of  England  has  been  a  blessing 
and  piotection  to  t&  remotest  nations  of  Eu- 
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rope  for  the  kist  two  hundred  years.  Had 
England  not  been  free,  the  worst  despotism 
in  Europe  would  have  been  far  worse  than  it 
is,  at  this  moment.  If  our  world  had  been 
parcelled  out  among  arbitrary  monarchs,  they 
would  have  run  a  race  of  oppression,  aiid  en- 
couraged each  other  in  all  sorts  of  abases. 
But  the  existence  of  one  powerful  and  flour- 
ishing State,  where  jUster  maxims  were  ad- 
mittedp  has  shamed  them  out  of  their  worst 
enormities,  given  countenance  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  claims  of  their  oppressed  subjects, 
and  gradually  taught  their  rulers  to  under- 
stand, that  a  certain  measure  of  libeily  was 
not  only  compatible  with  national  greatness 
and  splendour,  but  essential  to  its  support. 
In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  England  was 
the  champion  and  asylum  of  Religious  Free- 
dom— in  those  of  King  William,  of  National 
Independence.  If  a  less  generous  spirit  has 
prevailed  in  her  Cabinet  since  the  settled  pre- 
dominance of  Tory  principles  in  her  councils^ 
still,  the  effects  of  her  Parliamentary  Oppo- 
sition— the  artillery  of  her  Free  Press — the 
voice,  in  short,  of  jher  People,  which  Mr.  W. 
has  so  strangely  mistaken,  nave  not  been 
without  their  efl^cts; — and,  though  some  fla- 
grant acts  of  injustice  have  stained  her  recent 
annals,  we  still  venture  to  hope  that  the  dread 
of  the  Briti&  Public  is  felt  as  far  as  Peters- 
burgh  and  Vienna;  and  would  fain  indulge 
ourselves  with  the  tfelief,  that  it  may  yet  scare 
some  Imperial  spoiler  from  a  part  of  nis  prey, 
and  lighten,  if  not  break,  the  chains  of  many 
distant  captives. 

It  is  in  aid  of  this  generous,  though  perhaps 
decaying  influence — it  is  as  an  assooiate  or 
successor  in  the  noble  office  of  patronising  and 
protecting  General  Liberty,  that  we  now  call 
upon  America  to  throw  from  her  the  meinory 
of  all  petty  differences  and  nice  offences,  ana 
to  unite  herself  cordially  with  the  liberal  and 
enlightened  part  of  the  English  nation,  at  a 
season  when  their  joint  efforts  may  be  aM  little 
enough  to  crown  the  good  cause  with  success^ 
and  when  their  disunion  will  give  dreadful 
advantages  to  the  enemies  of  improvement 
and  reform.  The  example  of  America  has 
already  done  much  for  that  cause ;  and  the 
very  existence  of  such  a  country,  under  such 
a  government,  is  a  tower  of  strength,  and  a 
standard  of  encouragement,  for  all  who  may 
hereafter  have  to  struggle  for  the  restoration 
or  the  extension  of  their  rights.  It  6how.<i 
within  what  wide  limits  popular  institutions 
are  safe  and  practicable;  and  what  a  large 
infusion  of  democracy  is  consistent  with  tha 
authority  of  government,  and  the  good  order 
of  society.  But  her  influence,  ks  well  as  hep 
example,  will  be  wanted  in  the  crisis  which 
seems  to  be  approaching  :»and  that  influeneo 
must  be  paralysed  and  inoperative,  if  she 
slutl!  think  it  a  duty  to  divide  herself  from 
England ;  to  look  with  jealousy  upon  her  pro- 
ceedings, and  to  judge  unfavourably  of  all  the 
parties  she  contains.  We  do  not  ask  her  to 
think  well  of  that  party,  whether  in  power  or 
out  of  it,  which  has  always  insulted  and  re- 
vileil  her,  because  she  is  free  and  independ- 
ent, ^Dd  democratic  and  pio^rouB :-— Bat  wi> 
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flo  oonfidentlj  Jnj  claim  to  her  ^Toomble 
opinion  for  that  great  majority  of  the  nation 
^Mfhich  has  alvrays  been  opposed  to  this  party 
— ^which  has  partaken  with  her  in  the  honour 
of  its  reproaches,  and  is  bonnd,  by  every  con- 
Btderation  of  interest  and  doty,  consistency 
and  common  sense,  to  maintain  her  rights  and 
her  reputation,  ana  to  promote  and  proclaim 
her  pros|>erity. 

To  which  of  these  parties  tte  belong,  and  to 
which  our  pen  has  been  devoted,  we  suppose 
it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  announce,  even  in 
America ;  and  tnerefore,  without  recapitulat- 
ing any  part  of  what  has  just  been  said,  we 
thmk  we  may  assume,  in  tne  outset,  that  the 
chaige  exhibited  against  us  by  Mr.  W.  is^  at 
least,  and  on  its  face,  a  very  unlucky  and  im- 
probable one — that  we  are  actuatea  by  jeal- 
ousy and  spite  towards  America,  and  have 
ioined  in  a  scheme  of  systematic  defamation, 
m  order  to  difiuse  among  our  countrjTnen  a 

feneral  sentiment  of  hostility  and  dislike,  to 
er !  Grievous  as  this  charge  is,  we  should 
icarceTy  have  thought  it  necessary  to  reply  to 
it,  had  not  the  question  appeared  to  us  to  re- 
late to  something  of  far  nigher  importance 
Aan  the  character  of  our  Journal,  or  the  jus- 
tice or  injustice  of  an  imputation  on  the  prin- 
oipTes  of  a  few  anon3rmoQ8  writers.  In  that 
case,  we  should  have  left  the  matter,  as  all 
the  world  knows  we  have  uniformly  left  it  in 
other  cases,  to  be  determined  by  our  readers 
npon  the  evidence  before  them.  But  Mr.  W. 
has  been  pleased  to  do  us  the  honour  of  identify- 
ing us  with  the  great  NVhig  party  of  this  coun- 
try, orj  rather,  of  considering  us  as  the  ejcpo- 
nents  of  those  who  support  the  principles  of 
liberty,  as  it  is  understood  in  England: — and 
to  think  his  case  sufficiently  made  out  against 
the  Nation  at  large,  if  he  can  prove  that  both 
the  Edinbvtkgh  and  the  Quarterlt  Review 
had  given  proof  of  deliberate  malice  and 
shameful  unfairness  on  the  subject  of  Ameri- 
ca. Now  thisj  it  must  be  admitted,  gives  the 
^estion  a  ma^itude  that  would  not  other- 
wise belong  to  U;  and  makes  what  might  in 
itself  be  a  mere  personal  or  literary  alterca- 
tion, a  matter  of  national  moment  and  con- 
oerament .  If  a  sweeping  conviction  of  mean 
jealousy  and  rancorous  hostility  is  to  be  en- 
tered up  against  the  whole  British  nation,  and 
a  corresponding  spirit  to  be  conjured  up  in  the 
breast  of  America,  because  it  is  alleged  that 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  as  well  as  the  Quar- 
terly, has  given  proof  ot  such  dispositions, — 
then  it  becomes  a  question  of  no  mean  or  or- 
dinary importance,  to  determine  whether  this 
charge  has  been  justly  brought  against  that 
unfortunate  journal,  and  whether  its  accuser 
has  made  out  enough  to  entitle  him  to  a  ver- 
dict leading  to  such  consequences. 

It  will  be  understood,  ifcat  we  deny  alto- 
gether  the  justice  of  the  char^ : — ^But  we 
wish  distinctly  to  say  in  the  beginning,  that  if 
k  should  appear  to  anyone  that,  in  the  course 
•fa  great  deal  of  hasty  writing,  by  a  yariet3r 
of  hands,  m  the  cotirse  of  twenty  long  years, 
»6me  rasn  or  petulant  e]q>ressions  had  been 
admitted,  at  which  the  national  pride  of  oar 
Thumtiantie  bteOUien  might  be  Justly  offend- 


ed, we  shall  most  certainly  feel  no  any  «r  ty  to 
justify  these  expressions, — nor  any  fetw  tlat, 
with  the  liberal  ahd  reasonable  part  of  tfao 
nation  to  which  they  relate,  oar  avowid  of  re- 
gret for  having  employed  them  will  r»ot  be 
received  as  a  sufficient  atonement.  Eren  in 
private  life,  and  without  the  proTocatioa  of 
public  controversy,  there  are  not  many  men 
who,  in  half  the  time  we  have  mentioned,  do 
not  say  some  things  to  the  slight  or  disparage- 
ment of  their  best  friends ;  which,  if  aJl  **  set 
in  a  note-book,  conned  and  got  by  rote/'  it 
might  be  hard  to  answer: — and  yet,  among 
people  of  ordinary  sense  or  temper,  such  things 
never  break  any  squares — and  the  dispositions 
are  judged  of  by  the  general  tenor  of  onc^t 
life  and  conduct,  and  not  by  a  set  of  veeTish 
phrases,  curiously  culled  and  selected  out  of 
nis  whole  conversation.  But  we  really  do  not 
think  that  we  shall  very  much  need  the  bene- 
fit of  this  plain  consiaeration,  and  shall  pro- 
ceed straightway  to  our  answer. 

The  sum  of  it  is  this — ^Tliat,  in  point  of  feet, 
we  have  spoken  far  more  good  of  America 
than  ill — ^that  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten, 
where  we  have  mentioned  her,  it  has  been 
for  praise — and  that  in  almost  all  that  is  essen 
tial  or  of  serious  importance,  we  bare  spoken 
nothing  hut  good  ;-^while  our  censures  have 
been  wholly  confined  to  mattere  of  inferior 
note,  and  generally  accompanied  with  an 
apology  for  their  existence,  and  a  prediction 
of  their  speedy  disappearance. 

Whatever  ve  have  written  seriously  and 
with  earnestness  of  America,  has  been  with 
a  view  to  conciliate  towards  her  Ihe  j-espect 
and  esteem  of  our  own  country ;  and  we  hare 
scarcely  named  her,  in  any  deliberate  man* 
ner,  except  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  upon 
our  readers  the  signal  prosperity  she  has  en- 
joyed— ^the  magical  rapidity  of  her  advances 
m  wealth  and  population — and  the  extraordi- 
nary power  ana  greatness  to  which  she  is  cti-'* 
dently  destined.  On  these  subjects  we  hare 
held  but  one  language,  and  one  tenor  of  sen- 
timent ;  and  have  never  missed  an  opportn^ 
nity  of  enforcing  our  views  on  our  readen 


and  that  not  feebly,  coldly,  or  reluctantly,  but 
with  all  the  eamestness  and  energy  of  whicK 
we  Avere  capable :  and  we  do  accordingly  take 
upon  us  to  say,  that  in  no  European  publica- 
tion have  those  views  been  urged  with  the 
same  force  or  frequency,  or  resumed  at  every 
season,  and  under  every  change  of  circum- 
stapces,  with  such  steadiness  and  uniformitr. 
We  have  been  ecjnally  consistent  and  equally 
explicit,  in  pointing  out  the  advantages  which 
that  country  has  derived  from  the  extent  of 
her  elective  system — the  lightness  of  her  pub* 
lie  burdens — the  freedom 'of  her  press--and 
the  independent  spirit  of  her  people.  The 
praise  01  the  Government  is  implied  in  the 
praise  of  these  institutions ;  but  We  have  not 
omitted  upon  every  occasion  to  testify,  in  ei^ 
press  terms,  to  its  general  wisdom,  equity,  and 
prudence.  Of  the  character  of  the  people, 
too,  in  all  its  more  serious  aspects,  we  have 
spG«en  with  the  same  nndeviating  fe'four; 
and  have  always  represented  them  as  bnrve, 
enterprisiog,  acute,  indaetrioes^  and  palriotie* 
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We  need  not  toad  oar  pages  with  qnotationn 
to  prove  the  accuracy  of  this  representation 
—our  whole  work  is  full  of  them ;  and  Mr. 
W.  himself  has  quoted  enongh.  both  in  the 
outset  of  his  book  and  in  the  oodj  of  it,  to 
ntisfv  even  such  as  may  take  their  informa- 
tion from  him,  that  such  have  always  been 
our  opinions.  Mr.  W.  indeed  seems  to  ima- 
^tue,  that  other  passages,  which  he  has  cited, 
import  a  contradiction  or  retractation  of  these ; 
&nd  that  we  are  thus  involve<l.  not  only  in  the 
§rt2ilt  of  malice,  but  the  awkwardness  of  in- 
oonsistenoy.  Now  this,  as  we  take  it,  is  one 
of  the  radical  and  almost  unaccountable  errors 
ivith  which  the  work  before  us  is  chargeable. 
There  is  bo  such  retractation,  and  no  contradic- 
tion. We  can  of  course  do  no  more,  on  a  point 
like  thiSjthan  make  a  distinct  asseveration;  but, 
after  having  perused  Mr.  W.^s  book,  and  with 
a  pretty  correct  knowledge  of  the  Review,  we 
do  say  distinctly,  that  there  is  not  to  be  found 
in  either  a  single  passage  inconsistent,  or  at 
all  at  variance  with  the  sentiments  to  which 
ive  have  just  alluded.  We  have  never  spoken 
but  in  one  way  of  the  prosperity  and  future 
greatness  of  America,  and  of  the  imoortance 
of  cultivating  amicable  relations  wita  her — 
never  but  in  one  waj  of  the  freedom,  cheap- 
ness, and  general  wisdom  of  her  government 
— ^never  but  in  one  way  of  the  bravery,  intelli- 

fance,  activity,  and  patriotism  of  her  people, 
he  points  on  which  Mr.  W.  accuses  us  of 
malice  and  unfairness,  all  relate,  as  we  shall 
see  immediately,  to  other  and  far  less  con- 
siderable matters. 

Assuming,  then,  as  we  must  now  do,  that 
upon  the  subjects  that  have  been  specified, 
our  testimony  has  been  eminently  and  exclu- 
sively favourable  to  America,  and  that  we  Imve 
neverceased  earnestly  to  recommend  the  most 
cordial  and  friendly  relations  with  her,  how. 
k  may  be  asked,  is  it  possible  that  we  should 
have  deserved  to  be  classed  among  the  chief 
and  most  malignant  of  her  calumniators,  or 
accused  of  a  design  to  excite  hostility  to  ner 
in  the  body  of  our  nation  ?  and  even  repre- 
flente<l  as  making  reciprocal  hostility  a  point 
of  duty  in  her,  by  the  excesses  of  our  oblo- 
quy ?  For  ourselves,  we  profess  to  be  as  little 
able  to  answer  this  question,  as  the  most  ig- 
norant of  our  readers  j — ^but  we  shall  lay  be- 
fore them  some  account  of  the  proofs  on  which 
Mr.  W.  relies  for  our  condemnation;  and 
cheerfully  submit  to  any  sentence  which  these 
may  seem  to  justify.  There  are  a  variety  of 
counts  in  oar  indictment ;  but,  in  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  collect,  the  heads  of  our 
offending  are  as  follows.  1st,  That  we  have 
noticed,  with  uncharitable  and  undue  severity, 
the  admitted  want  of  indigenous  literattire  m 
America,  and  the  scarcity  of  men  of  genius; 
ltd,  as  an  illustration  of  that  charge,  lliat  we 
have  laughed  too  ill-naturedly  at  the  affecta- 
tions of  Joel  Barlow's  Columbiad,  made  an  nn- 
fWr  estimate  of  the  merits  of  Marshall's  His- 
tory, and  Adams'  Letters,  and  spoken  illiber- 
^jy  of  the  insignificance  of  certain  American 
Philosophical  Transactions;  3dly,  that  we 
bav0  represented  the  mannere  of  Ae  fashion- 
iMs  society  of  .America  as  lew  polished  and 


agreeable  than  those  of  Europe— the  lowef 
orders  as  impertinentlv  inquisitive,  and  the 
whole  as  too  vain  of  their  country ;  4th,  and 
finally,  That  we  have  reproached  them  too 
bitteny  with  their  negro  slavery. 

These,  we  think,  are  the  whole,  and  certainly 
they  are  the  chief,  of  the  charges  against  us ; 
and,  before  saying  any  thing  as  to  the  particu- 
lars, we  should  just  like  to  ask,  whether,  if 
they  were  all  admitted  to  be  true,  they  would 
afford  any  sufficient  grounds,  especially  when 
set  by  the  side  of  the  favourable  represent^- 
tions  we  have  made  with  so  much  more  earn- 
estness on  points  of  much  more  importance, 
for  imputing  to  their  authors,  and  to  the  whole 
body  of  their  countrj^men,  a  systematic  de- 
sign to  make  America  odious  and  despicable 
ill  the  eves  of  the  world  ?  This  charge,  we 
will  confess,  appears  to  us  most  extravagant 
-— and^  when  the  facts  already  stated  are  takexi 
into  view,  altogether  ridiculous.  Though  we 
are  the  friends  and  well-wishers  of  the  Ameri- 
cans— though  we  think  favourably,  and  even 
highly,  of  many  things  in  their  insthulions, 
government,  and  character^ — we  are  not  their 
stipendiary  Laureates  or  blind  adulators ;  and 
must  insist  on  our  right  to  take  notice  of  what 
we  conceive  to  be  their  errors  and  defects, 
with  the  same  freedom  which  we  us^  to  our 
own  and  to  all  other  nations.  It  has  already 
been  shown,  that  we  have  by  no  means  con- 
fined ourselves  to  this  privilege  of  censure: 
and  the  complaint  seems  to  be,  that  we  shoula 
ever  have  presumed  to  use  it  at  all.  We  really* 
do  not  understand  this.  We  have  spoken  muca 
more  favourably  of  their  government  and  in- 
stitutions than  we  have  done  of  ^ ur  own.  We 
have  criticised  their  authors  with  at  least  as 
much  indulgence,  and  spoken  of 'their  national 
character  in  terms  of  equal  respect :  But  be- 
cause we  have  pointed  out  certain  undeniable 
defects,  and  laughed  at  some  indefensibwc  ab« 
surdities,  we  are  accused  of  the  roost  partial 
and  unfair  nationality,  and  represented  as  en- 
gaged in  a  conspiracy  to  bring  the  whole  nation 
into  disrepute  f  Even  if  we  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  differ  in  opinion'with  Mr.  W.,  or  the 
majority  of  his  countrj-men,  on  most  of  the 
points  to  which  our  censure  has  been  directe<L 
instead  of  having  his  substantial  admission  of 
their  justice  in  most  instances,  this,  it  humbly 
appears  to  us,  would  neither  be  a  good  ground 
for  questioning  our  good  faith,  nor  a  reason- 
able occasion^  for  denouncing  a  general  hos- 
tility against  the  country  to  which  we  belong. 
Men  may  differ  conscientiously  in  their  taste 
in  literature  and  manners,  and  in  their  opinions 
as  to  the  injustice  or  sinfulness  of  domestic 
slarery;  and  may  express  their  opinions  in 
public — or  so  at  least  we  have  fancied — ^wiih-; 
out  being  actuated  by  spite  or  malignity,  Bu{ 
a  very  sUght  examination  of  each  of  the  arti- 
des  of  chatge  will  show  still  more  dearly 
upon  what  slight  grounds  they  have  be^n 
hazarded,  and  how  much  more  of  spleen  than 
of  reason  there  is  in  the  accusation. 

1 .  Upon  the  first  head,  Mr.  W.  neither  doe% 
nor  can  deny,  that  our  statements  are  perfectly 
correct.  Tne  Americans  have  scarcely  aiik 
liteiature  of  their  own  growth — and  scaroelf 
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^y  authors  of  celebrity.*  The  fact  is  too 
remarkable  not  to  have  been  noticed  by  all 
who  have  occasion  to  speak  of  them ; — and 
we  have  only  to  add.  that,  so  far  from  bringing 
it  forward  in  an  insulting  or  invidious  manner; 
we  have  never,  we  believe,  alluded  to  it  with- 
out adding  snch  explanations  as  in  candour 
we  thought  due,  and  as  were  calculated  to 
take  from  it  all  shadow  of  offence.  So  early 
as  in  oar  third  Number  (printed  in  1802).  we 
observed  that  ''Literature  was  one  of  those 
finer  Manufactures  which  a  new  conntr^r  will 
always  find  it  better  to  import  than  to  raise ;" 
— and,  after  showing  that  the  want  of  leisure 
and  hereditary  wealth  naturally  lead  to  this 
arrangement,  we  added,  that ''  the  Americans 
had  shown  abundance  of  talent,  wherever  in- 
ducements had  been  held  out  for  its  exertion; 
that  their  party-pamphlets  were  written  with 
great  keenness  and  spirit;  and  that  their  ora- 
tors frequently  displayed  a  vehemence,  cor- 
rectness, and  animation,  that  would  command 
the  admiration  of  any  European  audience." 
Mr.  W.  has  himself  quoted  the  warm  testi- 
mony we  bore,  in  our  twelfth  Volume,  to  the 
merits  of  the  papers  published  under  the  title 
of  The  Federalist ; — ^And  in  our  sixteenth,  we 
observe,  that  when  America  once  turned  her 
attention  to  letters^  "  we  had  no  doubt  that 
her  authors  would  improve  and  multiply,  to  a 
degree  that  would  make  all  our  exertions 
necessary  to  keep  the  start  we  have  of  them." 
In  a  subsequent  Number,  we  add  the  import- 
ant remark,  that  "  among  them,  the  men  who 
vrite  bear  no  proportion  to  those  who  read;^^ 
and  that,  though  they  have  as  yet  but  few 
native  authors,  ''the  individuals  are  innumer- 
able who  make  use  of  literature  to  improve 
their  understamdings,  and  add  to  their  luippi- 
ness."  The  very  same  ideas  are  expressed 
in  a  late  article,  which  seems  to  have  given 
Mr.  W.  very  great  oiTence — though  we  can 
discover  nothing  in  the  passage  in  question, 
excent  the  liveliness  of  the  style,  that  can 
afford  room  for  misconstruction .  "  Native  lite- 
rature," says  the  Reviewer,  "the  Americans 
have  none:  It  is  all  imported.  And  why 
should  thej  write  books,  when  a  six  weeks' 
passage  brmgs  them,  in  tneir  own  tongue,  our 
sense,  science,  and  genins.  in  bales  and  hogs- 
heads?"— ^Now.  what  is  tne  true  meaning  of 
this,  but  the  following — "  The  Americans  do 
not  write  books :  but  it  must  not  be  inferred, 
from  this,  that  tneyare  ignorant  or  indifferent 
about  literature.— The  true  reason  is,  that  they 
get  books  enough  from  us  in  their  own  lan- 
guage ;  and  are,  in  this  respect,  just  in  the 
condition  of  any  of  our  great  tradmg  or  manu- 
facturing districts  at  home,  within  3ie  locality 
of  which  there  is  no  encouragement  for  authors 
to  settle,  though  there  is  at  least  as  much 
reading  and  thinking  as  in  other  places." 
This  has  all  along  been  our  meading — and 
Ifre  think  it  has  been  clearly  enough  express- 
ed.   The  Americans,  m  fact,  are  at  least  as 


.*  This  might  iMoire  roora  qualifictdon  now, 
««>  in  1?20,  when  it  was  writlett-or  rather,  than 
tt  }810,  befoie  which  almost  all  the  reviews  con- 
tftanf  the  aatertion  bad  appeared. 


great  readers  aa  the  Rngliflh,  and  i&ke  effiaa 

mense  editions  of  ail  our  popular  iirork«;-~ 
and  while  we  h&Te  repeatedly  alstled  iha 
causes  that  have  probaoly  withheid  them 
from  becoming  authors  in  great  ijumben 
themselves,  we  confidently  deny  that  ure  hare 
ever  represented  them  as  illiterate,  or  neg- 
ligent  01  learning. 

2.  As  to  our  particular  criticiacosoo  Ameri- 
can works,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  oar 
justification  will  be  altogether  aa  easy  aa  ia 
the  case  of  our  general  remarks  on  their  rarity. 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  more  strikingly  illustrate 
the  unfortunate  prejudice  or  irritation  under 
which  Mr.  \V.  has  composed  this  part  of  his 
work,  than  the  morose  and  an£^ry  remarks  ha 
has  made  on  our  verv  innocent  and   good* 
natured  critique  of  Barlow's  Columbiad.     It  is 
very  true  that  we  have  laughed  at  its  strange 
neologisms,  and  pointed  out  some  of  ita  other 
manifold  faults.    But  is  it  possible  for  any  one 
seriously  to  believe,  that  this  gentle  castigatioa 
was  dictated  bv  national  animosity  1 — or  does 
Mr.  W.  really  believe  that,  if  the  same  work 
had  been  puolished  in  England,  it  would  have 
met  with  a  milder  treatment  ?  If  the  book  was 
so  bad,  however,  he  insinuates,  why  take  any 
notice  of  it,  if  not  to  indulge  your  malignity  ? 
To  this  we  answer,  firstj  Tbiat  a  handsome 

Suarto  of  verse,  from  a  country  which  pro- 
uces  so  few,  necessarily  attracted  our  atten- 
tion more  strongly  than  if  it  had  appeared 
among  ourselves;  secondly^  l^t  its  faults 
were  of  so  peculiar  and  amusing  a  kind,  as  to 
call  for  animadversion  rather  than  neglect; 
and,  thirdly^  what  no  reader  of  Mr.  W.'s 
remarks  would  indeed  anticipate,  That,  in 
spite  of  these  faults,  the  boot  actually  nad 
merits  that  entitled  it  to  notice ;  and  that  a 
very  considerable  part  of  our  article  is  ac- 
cordingly employed  in  bringing  those  merits 
into  view.    In  conomon  candour,  we  must  say, 
Mr.  W.  should  have  acknowledged  this^  when 
complaining  of   the  illiberal  severity  with 
which  Mr.  Barlow's  work  had  been  treated. 
For,  the  truth  is,  that  we  have  given  it  fully 
as  much  praise  as  he.  or  any  other  intelligent 
American,  can  say  it  aeserves ;  and  have  l^en 
at  some  pains  in  vindicating  the  author's  sen- 
timents from  misconstruction,  as  well  as  res 
cu ing  his  beauties  from  neglect.    Yet  Mr .  W 
is  pleased  to  inform  his  reader,  that  the  work 
"seems  to  have  been  committed  to  the  Mo- 
mus  of  the  fraternity  for  especial  diversion  ;** 
and  is  very  surly  and  austere  at  "  the  exquisite 
jokes"  of  which  he  says  it  consists.   We  cer- 
tainly do  not  mean  to  dispute  with  him  about 
the  quality  of  our  jokes: — though  we  take 
leave  to  appeal  to  a  gayer  critic — or  to  him- 
self in  better  humour — from  his  present  sen- 
tence of  reprobation.    But  he  should  have  re- 
collected,  that,  besides  stating,  in  distinct 
terms,  that  "his  versification  was  generally 
both  soft  and  sonorous,  and  that  there  were 
inany  passages  of  rich  and  vigorous  descrip- 
tion, and  some  that  might  lay  claim  even  to 
the  praise  of  ma^ificence,"  the  critics  had 
summed   up  their  observations  by  saying, 
"  that  the  author's  talents  were  evidently  re- 
spectable j  and  that;  severely  as  thej  had 
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heeh  oLitged  to  speak  of  his  taste  and  his  dic- 
tion, in  a  great  part  of  the  voiume,  they  con- 
sidered him  as  a  g^iant  in  comparison  with 
many  of  the  paltry  and  puling  rhymsters  who 
disgraced  oar  English  liteiature  by  their  oc- 
casional success ;  and  that  if  he  would  pay 
aome  attention  to  parity  ot  style  and  simpli- 
city of  composition,  they  had  no  doubt  that  he 
migbt  produce  something  which  English  poets 
would  envy,  and  English  critics  applaud." 

Are  there  any  traces  here,  we  would  ask, 
of  national  spile  and  hostility?— or  is  it  not 
true,  that  our  account  of  the  poem  is,  on  the 
whole,  not  only  fair  but  favourable,  and  the 
tone  of  our  remarks  as  good-humoured  and 
friendly  as  if  the  author  had  been  a  whiggish 
Scotchman  ?  As  to  <<  MarshalPs  Life  of  Wash- 
kigton,"  we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  W.  differs 
Tery  much  from  the  Beviewers.  He  says. 
'<  he  does  not  mean  to  affirm  that  the  story  ot 
their  Revolution  has  been  told  absolutely  well 
by  this  author  3"'  and  we,  after  complaining  of 
its  being  cold,  heavy,  and  tedious,  have  dis- 
tinctly testified,  that  '^  it  displayed  industry, 
eood  sense,  and,  in  so  far  as  we  could  judge, 
laudable  impartiality;  and  that  the  style, 
though  neither  elegant  nor  Impressive,  was 
vet,  upon  the  whole,  clear  and  manly."  Mr. 
W.,  however,  thinks  that  nothing  but  national 
spite  and  illiberality  can  account  for  our  say- 
ing, <'  that  Mr.  M.  must  not  promise  liiraself 
a  reputation  commensurate  with  the  dimen' 
gioTis  of  his  work ;"  and  "  that  what  passes 
with  him  for  dignity,  will,  by  his  readers,  be 
pronoaneed  dulness  and  frigidity :"  And  then 
ne  endeavours  to  show,  that  a  passage  in 
which  we  say  that  "  Mr.  Marshall's  narrative 
is  deficient  in  dmost  every  thing  that'  con- 
stitutes historical  excellence,"  is  glaringly  in- 
consistent with  the  favourable  sentence  we 
have  transcribed  in  the  beginning;  not  see- 
ing, or  not  choosing  to  see,  that  in  the  one 
place  we  are  speaking  of  the  literary  merits 
•f  the  work  as  an  historical  composition,  and 
in  the  other  of  its  value  in  respect  ot  the 
views  and  information  it  supplien.  But  the 
question  is  not,  whether  our  criticism  is  just 
and  able,  or  otherwise ;  but  whether  it  indi- 
cates any  little  spirit  of  detraction  and  national 
rancour — and  this  it  would  seem  not  very  dif- 
ficult to  answer.  If  we  had  taken  the  occasion 
of  this  publication  to  gather  together  all  the 
foolish,  and  awkward,  and  disreputable  things 
that  occurred  in  the  conduct  of  the  revolu- 
tionary councils  and  campaigns,  and  to  make 
the  history  of  this  memorable  struggle,  a 
vehicle  for  insinuations  against  the  courage 
or  integrity  of  many  who  took  part  in  it,  we 
might,  with  reason,  have  been  subjected  to 
the  censare  we  now  confidently  repel.  But 
there  is  not  a  word  in  the  article  that  looks 
that  way;  and  the  only  ground  for  the  impu- 
tation is,  that  we  have  called  Mr.  Marshall's 
book  dull  and  honest,  accurate  and  hea^, 
valuable  and  tedious,  wnile  neither  Mr.  Waldi, 
nor  any  body  else,  ever  thought  or  said  any 
thing  elie  of  it.  It  is  his  style  only  that  we 
object  to.  Of  his  general  sentiments — of  the 
conduct  and  character  of  his  hero— and  of 
&e  prospects  of  his  cocntry^  we  speak  as  the 


warmest  friends  of  America,  and  the  warmeU 
admirers  of  American  virtue,  would  wish  us 
to  speak.  We  shall  add  but  one  short  passage 
as  a  specimen  of  the  real  tone  of  this  msolent 
and  illiberal  production. 

"  History  has  no  other  example  of  ao  happy  an 
i^sue  10  a  revolution,  consummated  by  a  long  civil 
war.  Indf  ed  it  seems  to  be  very  near  a  maxim  in 
poliiical  philosophy,  that  a  free  ffovernment  cannot 
bo  obtained  where  a  long  employment  of  mitiiary 
force  has  been  necessary  to  establish  it.  In  the 
case  of  America,  however,  (he  military  po^er  was*, 
by  a  rare  Teliciiy,  disarmed  by  that  verxmflueoce 
which  makes  a  revolutionary  army  so  rarmidable 
to  liberty:  For  the  images  of  Grandeur  and  Power 
-^those  meteor  lights  that  are  exhaled  in  the  stormy 
atmosphere  of  a  revolution,  to  allure  th»  ambi- 
tious and  dazzle  the  weak — made  no  impreaaton 
on  the  firm  and  virtuous  soul  of  the  American 
commander.*' 

As  to  Adams'  Letters  on  Silesia,  the  case  it 
nearly  the  same.  We  certainly  do  not  run 
into  extravagant  complimeiits  to  the  author, 
because  he  happens  to  be  the  son  of  the 
American  President :  But  he  is  treated  with 
sufiicient  courtesy  and  respect;  and  Mr.  W. 
cannot  well  deny  that  the  Dook  is  very  fairly 
rated,  according  to  its  intrinsic  merits.  There 
is  no  ridicule,  nor  any  attempt  at  sneerin& 
throughout  the  article.  The  work  is  described 
as  "  easy  and  pleasant,  and  entertaining," — ^as 
containui^  some  excellent  remarks  on  Educa- 
tion,— and  indicating,  throughout.  ''  that  set- 
tled attachment  to  freedom  which  is  worked 
into  the  constitution  of  every  man  of  virtue 
who  has  the  fortune  to  belong  to  a  free  and 
prosperous  community."  As  to  the  style,  we 
remark,  certainly  in  a  very  good-natured  and 
inoffensive  manner,  that  'though  it  is  re- 
markably free  from  those  affectations  and 
corruptions  of  phrase  that  overrun  the  com* 
positions  of  his  country,  a  few  national,  per- 
haps we  might  still  venture  to  call  them  pro- 
vincial, peculiarities,  might  be  detected;^ 
and  then  vce  add,  in  a  style  which  we  do  not 
think  can  appear  impolite,  even  to  a  minister 
plenipotentiary,  '^tfaat  if  men  of  birth  and 
education  in  that  other  England  which  they 
are  building  np  in  the  West,  will  not  dili- 
gently study  the  great  au there  who  fixed  and 
purined  the  language  of  our  common  fore* 
fathers,  we  must  soon  lose  the  only  badgo 
that  is  still  worn  of  our  consanguinity."  Un* 
less  the  Americans  are  really  to  set  up  % 
new  standard  of  speech,  we  conceive  that 
these  remarks  are  perfectly  just  and  nnan« 
swerable;  and  we  are  sure,  at  all  events^  tnat 
nothing  can  be  &rther  from  a  spirit  of  msult 
or  malevolence. 

Our  critique  on  the  volume  of  Amerieaa 
Transactions  is  perhaps  more  liable  to  objec* 
tion;  and,  on  looking  back  to  it,  we  at  oncsP 
admit  that  it  contains  some  petulant  and  ra^ 
expressions  which  had  better  have  been  omit- 
ted—- and  that  its  general  tone  is  less  liberal 
and  courteous  than  might  have  been  desireil. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  this,  which  m 
by  far  the  most  offensive  of  our  discussionn 
on  American  literature,  is  one  of  the  earliest^ 
and  that  the  sarcasms  with  which  it  is  sea* 
soned  have  never  been  repeated-Hi  %u)t 
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wbiciL  witli  toBny  e^hen,  mtij  serve  to  ex- 
pose ttie  singnlar  inaccuracy  with  which  Mr. 
W.  has  beeo  led,  throughout  his  work,  to  as- 
sert that  yre  began  our  labours  with  civility 
and  kindness  towards  his  country,  and  have 
only  lately  changed  our  tone,  and  joined  its 
inveterate  enemies  in  all  the  extravagance  of 
abuse.  The  substance  of  our  criticism,  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  disputed,  was  just — the  volume 
•ontaining  very  little  tnat  was  at  all  interest- 
ing, and  a  goou  part  of  it  being  composed  in 
a  style  t^ry  ill  suited  for  such  a  publication. 

Such'^re  the  perversions  of  our  critical 
office,  which  Mr.  W.  can  only  explain  on  the 
supposition  of  national  jealousy  and  malice. 
As  proofs  of  an  opposite  disposition,  we  hes 
leare  just  to  refer  to  our  lavish  and  reiterated 
pn\9e  of  the  writings  of  Franklin — to  our 
oigh  and  distinguished  testimony  to  the  merits 
^  The  FederaEst — ^to  the  terms  of  commend- 
ation in  which  we  have  spoken  of  the  Journal 
9f  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke :  and  in  an  espe- 
cial manner,  to  the  great  kinuness  with  which 
we  have  treated  a  certain  American  pamphlet 
published  at  Philadelphia  and  London  in  1810, 
and  of  which  we  shall  have  a  word  to  say 
hereafter^ — though  each  and  all  of  those  per- 
formanoes  touched  much  more  nearly  on  sub- 
jects of  national  contention,  and  were  far 
more  ajpt  to  provoke  feeling  of  rivalry,  than 
any  thing  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
or  the  tuneful  pages  of  the  Columbiad. 

3.  We  come  now  to  the  ticklish  Chafer  of 
Manners^  on  which,  though  we  have  said  less 
tib^n  on  any  other,  we  suspect  we  have  given 
more  offence— -and,  if  possible,  with  less  rea- 
son. We  may  despatch  the  lower  orders  first, 
before  we  come  to  the  people  of  fashion.  The 
Ohaige  here  is,  that  we  have  unjustly  libelled 
those  persons,  by  saying,  in  one  |>lace,  that 
they  were  too  much  addicted  to  spirituous  li- 
quors^'in  another,  that  they  were  rudely  in- 
quisitive; and  in  a  third,  that  they  were 
absurdly  vain  of  their  free  constitution,  and 
afiensive  in  boasting  of  it.  Now,  we  may  have 
1>een  mistaken  in  making  these  imputations : 
hut  we  find  them  stated  in  the  narrative  ot 
every  femyelter  who  has  visited  their  country  ; 
and  most  of  them  noticed  by  the  better  wri- 
ters among  themselves,  from  Franklin  to 
Cooper  inclusive.  We  have  noticed  them, 
too,  without  bitterness  or  insult,  and  generally 
in  the  words  of  the  authors  upon  whose  an- 
thoritj  they  are  stated.  Neither  are  the  im- 
putations, tiiemselves  rery  grievous,  or  such 
as  oan  be  thought  to  bespeak  any  snreat  ma- 
lignity in  their  authors.  Their  inquisitiveness, 
and  the  boast  of  their  freedom,  are  but  ex- 
cesses of  laudable  qualities ;  and  intemper- 
ance, though  it  is  apt  to  lead  further,  is,  in 
itself,  a  sin  rather  against  prudence  than  mo- 
rality. Mr.  W.  is  infinitely  offended,  too.  be- 
cause we  have  said  that  ^*the  people  or  the 
Western  States  are  very  hospitable  to  strangers 
— ^OHoe  they  are  seldom  troubled  with  them, 
vad  because  thejr  have  always  plenty  of  maize 
and  hams;"  as  if  this  were  not  the  r^wude 
of  tdl  hospitality  among  the  lower  orders, 
liroughout  the  world,  —and  familiarly  applied, 
among  ouMelrea,  to  the  case  of  our  HigUand- 


era  and  remote  Irish.  Bnt  aii^ht  as  them 
chaigesare,  we  may  admit,  that  Mr.  W.  would 
have  had  some  reason  to  complain  if  they  bati 
included  all  that  we  had  eyer  eaitl  of  the  great 
bnlk  of  his  naticm.  But  the  Iruth  is,  that  ve 
have  all  along  been  much  more  ^refnl  to  no- 
tice their  virtues  than  their  fanlta^  and  have  k«t 
no  fair  opportunity  of  speakings  ^veil  of  them. 
In  our  twenty-third  Number,  ve  lave  satd 
'-  The  ffreat  tlody  of  the  American  people  if 
better  educatedj  and  more  comfortably  aituated, 
than  the  bulk  of  any  European  connnouity; 
and  possesses  all  the  accomplishxneots  that 
are  anywhere  to  be  found  in  persona  of  the 
same  occupation  and  condition."  And  rooris 
recently,  "The  Americans  are  abovt  as  pol- 
ished as  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred  of  oor 
own  countr}-men,  in  the  opper  ranks;  and 
auite  as  mord^  and  veil  educatedj  in  the  lover. 
Their  virtues  too  are  such  as  we  ought  to  ad- 
mire ;  for  they  are  those  on  which  we  raise 
ourselves  most  highly."  We  have  never  said 
any  thiug  inconsistent  with  this :— and  if  this 
be  to  libel  a  whole  nation,  and  to  TJlJify  arxl 
degrade  them  in  comparison  of  oorselvesy  we 
have  certainly  been  guilty  of  that  enonmity. 

As  for  the  manners  of  the  upper  cJaisses,  we 
have  rcallv  said  very  little  about  them,  and 
can  scarcely  recollect  having  given  any  'posi- 
tive opinion  on  the  subject.  We  have  lately 
quoted,  with  w^arm  approbation,  Captain  Hall's 
strong  and  very  respectable  testimony  to  their 
agreeablenesfl — and  certainly  have  never  con- 
tradicted it  on  our  own  authority.  We  bare 
made  however  certain  hypothetical  and  con- 

Sctural  observations,  which,  we  gather  from 
[r.  W.,  have  given  some  oflfence — we  nicst 
say.  we  think,  very  unreasonably.  We  have 
said,  for  example,  as  already  quoted,  that  ^Mhe 
Americans  are  about  as  polished  as  ninety- 
nine  in  one  hundred  of  our  own  countrymen 
in  the  upper  ranks."  Is  it  the  reservation  oi 
this  inconsiderable  fraction  in  our  own  favour 
that  is  resented  ?  Why^  our  very  seniority,  we 
think,  might  have  entitled  us  to  this  prece- 
dence :  and  we  must  say  that  oor  moitarrby 
— our  nobilitv— onr  greater  propbrtiou  of  he- 
reditary wealth,  and  our  closer  connection  with 
the  old  civilised  w^orid,  might  have  justified  a 
higher  percentage.  But  we  will  not  dispute 
with  Mr.  W.  even  upon  this  point.  Let  nim 
set  down  the  fraction,  if  he  pleases^  to  the 
score  merely  of  our  national  partiality ; — and 
he  most  estimate  that  element  very  far  indeed 
below  its  ordinary  standard,  if  he  does  not  find 
it  sufficient  for  it,  without  the  supposition  of 
intended  insult  or  malicnity.  Was  there  ever 
any  great  nation  that  did  not  prefer  its  own 
manners  to  those  of  any  of  its  neighboura  ? — 
or  can  Mr.  W.  produce  another  instance  in 
which  it  was  ever  before  allowed,  that  a  rival 
came  so  near  as  to  be  within  one  hundreth 
of  its  own  excellence  ? 

But  there  is  still  something  worse  than  this. 
Underatandin^  that  the  most  considerable  per- 
sons in  the  chief  cities  of  America,  were  their 
opulent  merchants,  we  conjectured  that  their 
society  was  probably  much  of  the  same  des- 
criDtion  with  that  of  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
ana  Glasgow :— -*And  does  Mr.  W.  really  think 
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t)iere  is  anv  dispara^meHt  in  thisl — Does  he 
not  know  tnat  tbese  places  have  been  graced, 
forgeneratious,  b^r  some  of  the  most  deserving 
and  enlightened  citizens,  and  some  of  the  most 
learned  and  accomplished  men  that  have  ever 
adorned  our  nation  ?  Does  he  not  know  that 
Adam  Smith,  and  Reid,  and  Miller,  spent  their 
hap{)iest  days  in  Gla4;ow;  that  Ropcoe  and 
Currie  illustrated  the  society  of  Liverpool — 
and  Priestley  and  Ferriar  and  Darwin  that  of 
Manchester?  The  wealth  and  ^ill  and  enter- 
prise of  all  the  places  is  eqnallv  indisputable 
— and  we  confess  we  are  yet  to  learn  in  which 
of  the  elements  of  respectability  they  can  be 
imagined  to  be  inferior  to  New  York,  or  Bal- 
timore, or  Philadelphia. 

^  But  there  is  yet  another  passage  in  the  Re- 
view which  JMfr.  W.  has  quoted  as  insulting 
and  vituperative — for  such  a  construction  of 
Mrhich  we  confess  ourselves  still  less  able  to 
divine  a  reason.  It  is  part  of  an  honest  and 
very  earnest  attempt  to  overcome  the  high 
monarchical  prejudices  of  a  part  of  our  own 
country  a^inst  the  Americans,  and  notices 
this  objection  to  their  manners  only  collaterally 
and  hypothetically.  Mr.  W.  needs  not  be  told 
that  all  courtiers  and  zealots  of  monarchy  im- 
pute rudeness  and  vulgarity  to  republicans. 
The  French  used  to  describe  an  inelegant 
person  as  having  ''Les  manieres  d'un  Suisse, 
En  Hollaude  civilise :" — and  the  Court  faction 
among  ourselves  did  not  omit  this  reproach 
when  we  went  to  >?ar  with  the  Americans. 
To  expose  the  absurdity  of  such  an  attack, 
we  expressed  ourselves  m  1814  as  follows. 

"  The  comfilaint  respecting  America  is,  that  there 
are  no  people  of  fashion.-^Hfaat  their  column  still 
wants  its  Carinthian  csfiitalt  or,  in  other  words,  thai 
thoea  who  are  rich  and  idle,  have  not  yet  existed  to 
iong,  or  in  such  numbers,  as  to  have  brought  to  full 
perTection  that  system  of  ingenious  trifling  and  ele- 
gant dissipation,  bv  means  of  which  it  has  been  dis- 
covered  that  weahn  and  leisure  may  be  most  agree- 
ably disposed  of.  Admitting  the  fact  to  be  so,  and 
in  a  country  where  there  is  no  ooort,  no  nobility, 
and  iw  monoment  or  tradtiion  of  chiralrovs  asagea, 
•—and  where,  moreover,  the  greatest  number  of 
those  who  are  rich  and  powerful  have  raised  them- 
selves totbat,emiiience  by  mercantile  tndusiry,  we 
really  do  not  see  how  it  could  welt  be  otherwise  ; 
we  would  still  suhmii,  tkai  this  is  no  Is w Ail  cause 

fitber  for  national  eonienpt,orfornalianal  hosiility. 
t  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  aociety  among 
that  people,  which,  we  take  it,  can  only  five  oflence 
CO  their  visiting  acquaintance  ;  and,  while  it  does  us 
no  sort  of  harm  while  it  subsists,  promises,  we  think. 
very  soon  to  disappear  altogether,  and  no  longer  to 
afflict  even  our  imagination*  I'he  narnber  of  indi- 
viduals born  to  the  enjo^vment  of  herediiary  wealth 
b,  or  at  least  was  daily  increasing  in  that  counuy  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  that  their  multiplication  (with 
ail  the  models  of  European  refinement  before  them, 
and  all  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  free  govern- 
.meni  and  a  general  system  of  g^od  education)  should 
fail,  within  a  very  short  period,  to  give  birth  to  a  belter, 
lene  rf  couver»atioH  and  iteUly^  and  to  moHnerg 
ture  di^sufied  and  refined.  Unless  we  are  very 
much  misinformed,  indeed,  the  Mymptonu  of  such  n 
change  may  already  be  traced  in  their  cities.  Their 
youths  of  fortune  already  travel  over  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  for  their  improvement  $  and  speci- 
mons  are  occasionaHv  met  with,  even  in  these 
islands,  which,  with  all  our  prejudices,  we  must  ad- 
mit, would  do  no  discredit  to  the  beat  blood  of  the 
land  from  which  they  originally  sprung." 


Now,  is  there  really  any  matter  of  ofience 


the  greater  part  of  those  who  compose  the 
higher  society  of  the  American  ciliee,  have 
raised  themselves  to  opulence  by  commercial 
pursuits? — and  is  it  to  be  imagined  that,  in  * 
America  alone,  this  is  not  to  produce  its  usual 
effects  upon  the  style  and  tone  of  society! 
As  families  become  old,  and  hereditary  wealth 
comes  to  be  the  portion  of  many,  it  cannot  but 
happen  that  a  cnan^e  of  manners  will  take 
place ; — and  is  it  an  msult  to  suppose  that  this 
change  will  be  an  improvement  ?  Surely  they 
cannot  be  perfect^  both  as  they  are,  and  as 
they  are  to  oe ;  and,  while  it  seems  im|)08si- 
ble  to  doubt  that  a  considerable  change  is  in- 
evitable, the  offence  seems  to  be^  that  it  ia 
expected  to  be  for  the  better !  It  is  imj^ossiblc, 
we  think,  that  Mr.  W.  can  seriously  imagine 
that  the  manners  of  any  country  upon  earth 
can  be  so  dignified  and  refined — or  their  tone 
of  conversation  and  society  so  good,  when  the 
most  figuring  persons  come  into  company  from 
the  desk  ana  the  counting-house,  as  when 
they  pass  only  from  one  assembly  to  another, 
an(r  have  had  no  other  study  or  employment 
from  their  youth  up,  than  to  render  society 
agreeable,  and  to  cultivate  those  talents  and 
manners  which  give  its  cLirm  to  polite  con- 
versation. If  there  are  any  persons  in  America 
who  seriously  dispute  the  accuracy  of  these 
6pinions,  we  are  pretty  confident  that  they 
will  turn  out  to  be  those  whom  the  rest  of  the 
country  would  refer  to  in  illustration  of  their 
truth.  The  truly  polite,  we  are  persuaded, 
will  admit  the  case  to  be  pretty  much  as  we 
have  stated  it.  The  upstarts  alone  will  con- 
tend for  their  present  perfection.  If  we  have 
really  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  give  any  of- 
fence by  our  observations,  we  suspect  that 
offence  will  be  sweater  at  Cincinnati  than  at 
New  York, — ^and  not  guite  so  slight  at  New 
York  as  at  Philadelphia  or  Boston. 

But  we  have  no  desire  to  pursue  this  toplo 
an]^  further — nor  any  interest  indeed  to  con- 
vince those  who  may  not  be  already  satisfied. 
If  Mr.  W.  really  thinks  us  wrong  in  the  opin- 
ions we  have  now  expressed,  we  are  willing 
for  the  present  to  be  thought  so:  But  surel; 
we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  we  hai 
plausible  grounds  for  those  opinions;  am 
surely,  if  we  did  entertain  them,  it  was  im- 
possible to  express  them  in  a  manner  less  of- 
lensive.  We  did  not  even  recur  to  the  topic 
spontaneously — ^but  occasionally  took  it  up  in 
a  controversy  on  behalf  of  America,  with  8 
party  of  our  own  countrymen.  What  we  said 
was  not  addressed  to  America^— but  said  of 
her;  and,  most  indisputably,  with  friendly 
intentions  to  the  people  of  both  countries. 

But  we  have  dwelt  too  long  on  this  subject. 
The  manners  of  fashionable  life,  and  the  ri 
valry  of  bon  ton  between  one  country  and 
anotner,  is,  after  all,  but  a  poor  affair  to  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  philosophers,  or  affect 
the  peace  of  nations. — Of  wnat  real  conse- 
quence is  it  to  the  happiness  or  glory  of  a 
country;  how  a  few  tjiousand  i'tle  people— 
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probably  neither  the  most  virtuoas  nor  the 
mo3t  useful  of  their  fellow-citizens — pass 
their  tixnO;  or  divert  the  ennui  of  their  inac- 
tivity?— ^Anttmen  most  really  have  a  §reat 
propensity  ^o  hate  each  othen  when  it  is 
thought  a  reasonable  ground  of  quarrel,  that 
the  neb  disituvres  of  one  country  are  accused 
of  not  knowing  how  to  ^t  through  their  day 
80  cleverly  as  those  ot  another.  Manners 
alter  from  age  to  age,  and  from  country  to 
country  j  and  much  is  at  all  times  arbitrary 
and  conventional  in  that  which  is  esteemed 
the  best.  What  pleases  and  amuses  each 
people  the  most,  is  the  best  for  that  people : 
Ana,  where  states  are  tolerably  equal  in  power 
and  wealth,  a  great  and  irreconciieable  diver- 
sity is  often  maintained  with  suitable  arro- 
gance and  inflexibility,  and  no  common  stan- 
dard recogniised  or  dreamed  of.  The  bon  ton 
of  Pekin  nas  no  sort  of  aflinity,  we  suppose, 
with  the  hon  ton  of  Paris — and  that  of  Con- 
stantinople but  little  resemblance  to  either. 
The  difierence,  to  be  sure,  is  not  so  complete 
within  the  limits  of  Europe ;  but  it  is  suffi- 
ciently great,  to  show  the  lolly  of  being  dog- 
matical or  intolerant  upon  a  subject  so  inca- 
pable of  being  reduced  to  principle.  The 
French  accuse  us  of  coldness  and  formality, 
and  we  accuse  them  of  monkey  tricks  and 
impertinenoe.  The  good  company  of  Rome 
would  be  much  at  a  loss  for  amusement  at 
Amsterdam ;  and  that  of  Brussels  at  Madrid. 
The  manners  of  America,  then,  are  probably, 
the  best  for  America :  But,  for  that  very  rea- 
son, they  are  not  the  best  for  us :  And  when 
we  hinted  that  they  probably  might  be  im- 
proved, we  spoke  with  reference  to  the  Euro- 
pean standard,  and  to  the  feeling  and  judg- 
ment of  strangers,  to  whom  that  standard 
alone  was  famDiar.  '  When  their  circum- 
stances, and  the  structure  of  their  society, 
come  to  be  more  like  those  of  Europe,  their 
manners  will  be  more  like — and  they  will 
suit  better  with  those  altered  circumstances. 
When  the  fabric  has  reached  its  utmost  ele- 
vation, the  Corinthian  capital  may  be  added : 
For  the  present,  the  Doric  is  perhaps  more 
suitable ;  and,  if  the  style  be  kept  pure^  we 
are  certain  it  will  be  equally  graceful. 

4.  It  onlv  remains  to  notice  what  is  said 
with  regard  to  Negro  Slavery: — and  on  this 
we  shall  be  very  short.  We  nave  no  doubt 
spoken  very  Varmly  on  the  subject  in  one  of 
our  late  Numbers;— but  Mr.  W.  must  have 
read  what  we  there  said,  with  a  jaundiced 
eye  indeed,  if  he  did  not  see  that  our  warmth 
proceeded,  not  from  an^  animosity  against  the 
people  among  whom  this  miserable  institution 
existed,  but  against  the  Institution  itself — and 
was  mainly  excited  by  the  contrast  that  it 
presented  to  the  freedom  and  prosperity  upon 
which  it  was  so  strangely  engralted ; — ^tnus 
appearing 

**  Like  a  etain  upon  a  Vestal's  robe, 

The  worse  for  what  it  soils."—- 

Accordingly,  we  do  not  call  upon  other 

nations  to  lukte  and  despise  America  for  this 

praotice;  but  U])on  the  Am€ricans  themselves 

'  wipe  away  lais  foul  blot  from  their  duuac- 


ter.  We  have  a  hundred  times  QBed  the  sam* 
language  to  our  own  countrymen — and  r^- 
peatediy  on  the  subject  of  the  Slave  Trade  > — 
and  Mr.  W.  cannot  be  ignorant^  that  many 
pious  and  excellent  citizens  of  his  own  coon- 
try  have  expressed  themselves  in  simiiar 
terms  with  regard  to  this  very  institution. 
As  to  his  recriminations  on  England,  we  aball 
explain  to  Mr.  W.  inmiediately,  that  they 
have  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  questioa 
now  at  issue  between  us  j  and,  though  nobody 
can  regret  more  than  we  do  the  domestic 
slavery  of  our  West  Indian  islands^  it  is  qaiie 
absurd  to  represent  the  difficulties  of  the  abo- 
lition as  at  all  parallel  in  the  case  of  America. 
It  is  still  conndently  asserted  that,  withoat 
slaves^  those  islands  could  not  be  maintained  ; 
and.  mdependent  of  private  interests^  the 
ttaae  of  ifngland  cannot  afford  to  part  with 
them.  But  will  any  body  pretend  to  say, 
that  the  great  and  comparative  temperate  re- 
gions over  which  the  American  Slavery  ex- 
tends, would  be  deserted,  if  all  their  inhabit- 
ants were  free—or  even  that  they  would  be 
permanently  less  populous  or  less  productive? 
We  are  perfectly  aware,  that  a  sudden  or  im- 
mediate emancipation  of  all  those  who  are 
now  in  slavery,  might  be  attended  with  fright- 
ful disorders,  as  well  as  intolerable  losses; 
and,  accordingly,  we  have  nowhere  recom- 
mended any  such  measure:  But  we  must  re- 
peat, that  it  is  a  crime  and  a  shame,  that  the 
freest  nation  on  the  earth  should  keep  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  fellow-creatures  in  actual 
chains,  within  the  very  territory  and  sano- 
tuarjr  of  their  freedom }  and  should  see  them 
multiplying,  from  day  to  day,  without  think- 
ing 01  any  provision  for  their  ultimate  libefa- 
tion.  when  we  say  this,  we  are  far  from 
doubting  that  there  are  many  amiable  and 
excellent  individuals  among  tne  slave  propri- 
etors. There  were  many  such  among  the 
importers  of  slaves  in  our  West  Indies:  Yet, 
it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  that  accursed  traffic 
was  a  crime — and  it  was  so  called,  in  the 
most  emphatic  language,  and  with  general 
assent;  year  after  year,  in  Parliament,  without 
any  one  ever  imagining  that  this  imported  a 
personal  attack  on  those  individuals,  far  less 
a  malignant  calumny  upon  the  nation  which 
tolerated  and  legalized  their  proceedings. 

Before  leaving  this  topic,  we  have  to  thank 
Mr.  W.  for  a  great  deal  of  curious,  and,  to  us, 
original  information,  as  to  the  history  of  the 
American  Slave  traae,  and  the  measures  pur- 
sued bj^  the  diffeient  States  with  regard  to  the 
institution  of  slavery :  From  which  we  learn, 
among  other  things,  that,  so  early  as  1767,  the 
legislature  of  Massachussets  brought  in  a  bill 
for  prohibiting  the  importation  of  negroes  into 
that  province,  which  was  rejected  by  the 
Britisn  governor,  in  consequence  of  express 
instructions; — and  another  m  1774  shared  the 
same  fate.  We  learn  also,  that,  in  1770,  two 
years  before  the  decision  ot  Somerset's  case  in 
England,  the  courts  of  the  same  distinguished 
province  decided,  upon  solemn  argument,  that 
no  person  could  be  held  in  slavery  within  their 
iunsdiction ;  and  awarded  not  only  their  free- 
domi  but  wages  for  their  past  services,  to  a 
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T&rtety  of  negro  raitors.  Hieso^  indeed,  are 
fair  sabjectg  of  pride  and  exultation ;  ana  we 
nail  them)  without  grudging,  aa  bright  trophies 
in  the  annals  of  the  States  to  which  they  re- 
late. Bat  do  not  their  glories  cast  a  deeper 
idiade  on  those  who  hare  refused  to  follow  the 
example — and  may  we  not  now  be  allowed  to 
apeaJc  of  the  guilt  and  unlawfulness  of  slavery, 
as  their  own  countrymen  are  praised  ana 
boasted  of  for  having  spoken,  so  many  years 
ago? 

We  learn  also  from  Mr.  W.,  that  Virginia 
abolished  the  foreign  slave  trade  so  early  as 
1778 — Pennsylvania  in  1780 — Massachusetts 
in  1787 — and  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
in  1788.  It  was  finally  interdicted  by  the 
General  Congress  in  1794 ;  and  made  punish- 
able as  a  crime,  seven  years  before  that 
measure  was  adopted  in  England.    We  have 

Seat  pleasure  in  stating  these  facts.  But 
ey  all  appear  to  us  not  only  incongruous 
with  the  permanent  existence  of  slavery,  but 
as  indicating  those  very  Jfeelings  with  regard 
to  it  which  we  have  been  so  severly  blamed 
for  expressing. 

We  here  close  our  answer  to  Mr.  W.'s 
Paiges.  Our  readers,  we  fear,  have  been  for 
some  time  tired  of  it :  And,  indeed,  we  have 
felt  all  along,  that  there  was  something  ab- 
surd in  answering  gravely  to  such  an  accusa- 
tion. If  anv  regular  reader  of  our  Review 
could  be  of  opinion  that  we  were  hostile  to 
America,  and  desirous  of  fomenting  hostility 
between  her  and  this  conntr}',  we  could 
scarcely  hope  that  he  would  change  that  opin- 
ion for  any  thing  we  have  now  been  saying. 
But  Mr.  W.'s  book  may  fall  into  the  hands  of 
many,  in  his  own  country  at  least,  to  whom 
our  writings  are  but  little  known;  and  the 
imputations  it  contains  may  become  known  to 
many  who  never  inquire  into  their  grounds : 
On  such  persons,  the  statements  we  have  now 
made  may  produce  some  impression — and  the 
spirit  in  wnich  they  are  made  perhaps  still 
more.  Our  labour  will  not  have  been  in  vain, 
if  there  are  any  that  rise  up  from  the  perusal 
of  these  pages  with  a  better  opinion  of  their 
Transatlantic  brethren,  and  an  inereased  de- 
sire to  live  with  them  in  friendship  and  peace. 

There  still  remains  behind,  a  fair  moiety 
of  Mr.  W.'s  book ;  containing  his  recrimina- 
tions on  England — ^his  expositions  of  ''her 
tores  and  blqtches^' — and  his  retort  courteous 
for  all  the  abuse  which  her  writers  have  been 
pouring  on  this  country  for  the  last  hnndred 
years.  The  task,  we  should  think,  must  have 
been  rather  an  afflicting  one  to  a  man  of  much 
moral  seni^ibility : — ^But  it  is  gone  through  very 
resolutely,  and  with  a  marvellous  industry. 
The  learned  author  has  not  only  ransacked 
forgotten  histories  and  files  of  old  newspapers 
in  search  of  disreputable  transactions  and  de- 
grading crimes — ^but  has  groped  for  the  mate- 
rials of  our  dishonour,  among  the  filth  of  Dr. 
Colquhoun's  Collections,  and  the  Reports  of 
our  Prison  and  Police  Committees— culled  vi- 
tuperative exaggerations  from  the  records  of 
angry  debates— and  produced,  as  incontro- 
vertible evidence  of  the  excess  of  our  gnilt 
and  misery,  the  fetvid  declamations  of  moral- 
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ists  exhorting  to  amendment^  or  of  satHsts 
endeavouring  to  deter  from  vice.  Provincial 
misgovemment  from  Ireland  to  Hindostan — 
cruel  amusements — increasing  pauperism—' 
disgusting  brutality— shameful   i^orance«— 

Serversion  of  law — ^grinding  taxation — ^brutal 
ebauchery,  and  many  other  traits  equally 
attractive,  are  all  heaped  together,  as  the  char* 
acteristics  of  English  society  ]  ana  unsparingly 
illustrated  by  ''loose  extracts  from  English 
Journals," — quotations  from  Espriella's  Let* 
ters — and  selections  from  the  Parliamentary 
Debates.  Accustomed,  as  we  have  long  been, 
to  mark  the  vices  and  miseries  of  our  country- 
men, we  really  cannot  say  that  we  recogiiise 
any  likeness  in  this  distorted  representation ; 
which  exhibits  our  fair  England  as  one  great 
Lazar-house  of  moral  and  intellectual  disease 
— one  hideous  and  bloated  mass  of  sin  and 
suffering— one  festering  heap  of  corruption,' 
infecting  the  wholesome  air  which  breathes 
upon  it,  and  diffusing  all  around  the  contagion 
and  the  terror  of  its  example. 

We  have  no  desire  whatever  to  iirgtit 
acainst  the  truth  or  the  justice  of  this  picture 
of  our  country ;  which  we  can  assure  Mr.  W. 
we  contemplate  w*ith  perfect  calmness  and 
equanimity :  but  we  are  tempted  to  set  against 
it  the  judgment  of  another  foreigner,  with 
whom  ne  cannot  complain  of  being  confront* 
ed,  and  whose  authority  at  this  moment  stands 
higher,  perhaps  with  the  whole  civilised 
world,  than  that  of  any  other  individual.  We 
allude  to  Madame  de  Stael — and  to  the  splen* 
did  testimony  she  has  borne  to  the  character 
and  happiness  of  the  English  nation,  in  her 
last  admirable  book  on  the  Revolution  of  her 
own  country.  But  we  have  spoken  of  this 
work  so  lately^  that  we  shall  not  now  recal 
the  attention  of^our  readers  to  it,  further  than 
by  this  general  reference.  We  rather  wish, 
at  present,  to  lay  before  them  an  American 
autnority. 

In  a  work  of  great  merit^  entitled  "  A  Letter 
on  the  Genius  and  Dispositions  of  the  French 
Government.''  published  at  Philadelphia  in 
1810,  and  wnich  attracted  much  notice,  both 
there  and  in  this  country,  the  author,  in  a 
strain  of  great  eloquence  and  powerful  rea- 
soning, exhorts  his  country  to  make  common 
cause  with  England  in  the  ereat  struggle  in 
which  she  was  then  eneaged  with  the  giant' 
power  of  Bonaparte,  ana  points  out  the  many 
cironmstances  in  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  two  countries  that  invited  them  to  a 
cordial  alliance.  He  was  well  aware,  too,  of 
the  distinction  we  have  endeavoured  to  pomt 
out  between  the  Court,  or  the  Tory  rulers  of 
the  State,  and  the  body  of  our  People :  and, 
after  observing  that  tne  American  Govern- 
ment, by  following  his  councils,  misht  retrieve 
the  character  of  their  country,  he  adds,  ''  They 
will,  I  am  quite  sure,  be  seconded  by  an  en* 
tire  correspondence  of  feeling,  not  only  on 
our  part,  but  on  that  of  the  Peopls  of  Eng- 
land— whatever  may  be  the  narrow  policy,  or 
illiberal  prejudices  of  the  British  Ministry  ;" 
and,  in  the  body  of  his  work,  he  fives  an 
ample  and  glowing  description  of  the  char* 
acter  and  condition  of  that  England  of  which 
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we  have  just  veoa  so  lamentable  a  representa- 
tion. The  whole  passage  is  too  long  for  in- 
sertion j  bat  the  following  extracts  wUJ  afford 
a  sufficient  specimen  of  its  tone  and  tenor. 

"  A  peculiar  masculine  chatacter,  and  the  utmost 
•nergy  of  feelinff  are  communicated  to  all  orders  of 
meu, — by  the  nbandance  which  prevails  so  univer* 
■ally, — toe  conecanuaness  of  equal  rights, — ^tbe  ful- 
ness of  power  and  frame  to  which  the  nation  has 
attained, — and  the  beauty  and  robustness  of  the 
species  under  a  climate  highly  favourable  to  the 
animal  economy.  The  dicrniiy  of  the  rich  is  with- 
out insolence,— the  subordination  of  the  poor  with- 
out servility.  Their  freedom  is  well  guarded  both 
(rom  the  dangers  of  popular  licentiousness,  and 
from  the  encroachments  of  authoriiy. — Their  na- 
tional pride  leads  to  nntional  sympathy,  and  is  built 
upon  the  most  legitimate  of  all  foundations — a  sense 
ef  pre-eminent  merit  and  a  body  of  illustrious  an- 


Whatever  may  be  the  repreaeDtations  of  those 
who,  with  Uitle  knowledge  of  facts,  and  still  less 
aoundness  or  impartiality  of  judgment,  affect  to  de- 
plore the  condition  of  England, — ^it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  there  does  not  exist,  and  never  has  ex- 
isted elsewhere, — so  beautiful  and  perfect  a  model 
•f  public  and  private  prosperity ,-'*80  magniftoent, 
ana  at  the  same  lime,  so  solid  a  fabric  of  social  hap- 

K'ness  and  national  grandeur,  i  pay  lki$  jiut  tri- 
ite  of  admiration  with  the  more  pleasure,  as  it  is 
to  me  in  the  light  of  an  Atonement  for  the  errors 
amd  prejndieeSt  under  rohi^  I  laboured,  on  this  tub- 
fstt,  before  I  enjoyed  the  mdiMniage  of  a  personal 
asperUnee.  A  residence  of  nearly  two  years  in 
that  country  .---during  which  period,  I  visited  and 
studied  almost  every  part  of  it,— with  no  other  view 
or  pursuit  than  that  of  obtaining  correct  informa- 
tion, and,  I  may  add,  with  previous  studies  well 
fitted  to  promote  mv  object,— convinced  me  that  I 
had  been  esregiousiy  decf*ived.  I  saw  no  instances 
of  individual  oppression,  and  scareelv  any  individual 
misery  but  that  which  belongs,  unoor  any  circum- 
Stances  of  our  being,  to  the  infirmity  of  all  human 
UJStiiution8.»»— 

'*  The  liirricultare  of  England  is  confessedly  su- 
perior to  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and 
the  condition  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,,  incontestibly  preferable  to  that 
■of  the  same  class  in  any  other  section  of  Europe, 
^n  inexhaustible  source  of  admiration  and  delight 
IS  found  in  the  unrivalled  beauty,  ns  well  as  rich- 
ness and  fruiifulness  of  their  husbandry ;  the  effects 
of  which  are  heightened  by  the  magniBoent  pnrjcs 
and  noble  mansiona  of  the  opulent  proprietors :  by 

S'cturesque  gardens  upon  the  largest  scale,  and 
sposed  with  the  most  exquisite  taste:  and  by 
Gothic  remains  no  Xt^ss  admirable  in  their  structure 
than  venerable  for  their  antiquity.  The  neat  cot- 
tage, the  substantial  farm-house,  the  splendid  villa'. 
are  constantly  rising  to  the  sight,  surrounded  by  the 
most  choice  and  poetical  attributes  of  the  landscape. 
The  vision  is  not  more  delightfully  recreated  by 
the  rural  scenery,  than  the  moral  sense  is  graiifiecf, 
and  the  understanding  elevated  by  the  institurions 
of  this  great  country.  The  first  and  continued  ex- 
elcmation  of  an  American  who  contemplates  them 
with  unbiaased  judgment,  is^- 

Salve!  magna  Parens  l^ugum,  Satamia  teHua ! 
Mag aa  viruai. 

'*  It  appears  something  not  lees  than  Impious  to 
^desire  the  ruin  of  this  people,  when,  you  view  the 
height  to  which  ihay  have  oarried  the  comforts,  the 
knowledge,  and  the  virtue  of  our  species :  the  ex- 
tent and  number  of  their  foundations  of  charity  ; 
their  skill  in  the  mechanic  arts,  by  the  improvement 
ef  which  alone  they  have  conferred  inestimable 
benefits  on  mankind ;  the  masculine  morality,  the 
lofty  sense  of  independence,  the  sober  sod  rational 
piety  which  are  found  in  all  classes ;  their  impar- 
ttal.  decorous,  andntble  administraiion  of  a  ooda  of 


laws,  than  which  iMiie  mora  jsiat^aod  pv^^^s^  ^ 
ever  been  in  operation  ;  their  acminariea  of  educa- 
tion yielding  more  solid  and  profitable  instntcfioii 
than  any  other  whatever ;  their  eaninence  in  tittra- 
ture  and  scienoe— the  urbanity  and  leamiimr  oi  their 
privileged  orders — iheir  detiberaiive  aseeoibiiea. 
illustrated  by  so  many  profound  aiateemcn,  and 
brilliant  orators.  It  is  worse  than  Ingratitude  m 
us  not  to  sympathise  with  them  in  iheir  jjrc^nt 
struggle,  when  we  recollect  that  it  is  from  them  we 
derive  ike  principal  merit  of  our  sMon  oharsctks—- 
iks  host  of  our  omu  uuliiuiians^tke  oamrccf  ^f  ^""^ 
highest  enjoymentt — and  the  light  of  Freedom  iiaeif, 
which,  if  ti^  should  he  destroyed,  will  siai  lomg 
ehed  ite  radiance  over  this  country,** 

What  will  Mr.  Walsh  say  to  this  picture  of 
the  country  he  has  so  laboured  to  degrade  I — 
and  what  will  our  readers  say,  when  they  ara 
told  that  Mr.  Walsh  iflMSBjLF  is  the  author  of 
this  piotttfe ! 

So,  however,  the  fact  unquestionably  stands. 
— The  book  from  which  we  have  made  the 
preoeding  extracts,  was  written  and  published, 
in  1810,  Dy  the  very  same  individual  w^ho  has 
now  recriminated  upon  England  in  the  ▼ol' 
ume  which  lies  before  ua^ — and  in  whieh  he 
is  pleased  to  speak  with  extreme  severity  of 
the  inconsis^cies  he  has  detected  in  our  Re- 
view ! — ^That  some  disoordant  or  irreooncile- 
able  opinions  should  be  found  in  the  miseel- 
laneous  writing  of  twenty  years,  and  thirty  or 
forty  individuals  under  no  effective  oantrol, 
may  easily  be  imagined,  and  pardoned,  we 
should  thtnk,  without  any  great  stretch  of 
liberality.  But  such  a  transmutation  of  senti* 
meats  on  the  eame  identical  subject — auch  a 
reversal  of  the  poles  of  the  same  identical 
head,  we  confess  has  never  before  come  under 
our  observation }  and  is  |)arallel  to  nothing  that 
we  can  recollect,  but  the  memorable  trans- 
formation of  Batl^m^  in  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream.  Nine  years,  to  be  sure,  had  intervened 
between  the  first  and  the  second  publicatton* 
But  all  the  guilt  and  all  the  misery  which  i^ 
so  diligently  deveh^[)ed  in  the  last,  had  been 
contracted  before  the  first  was  thought  of ;  and 
all  the  injuries,  and  provocations  too,  by  which 
the  exposition  of  them  has  lately  become  a 
duty.  Mr.  W.  knew  perfectly,  in  1810.  how 
England  had  behaved  to  her  American  colonies 
before  the  war  of  independence,  and  in  what 
spirit  she  had  begun  and  carried  on  that  war: 
— our  Poor-rates  and  taxes,  our  bull->baitings 
and  swindlings.  were  then  nearly  as  visible  as 
now.  Mr.Golquhoun,  had,  before  that  time,  pat 
forth  his  Politi<^  Estimate  of  our  prostitutes 
and  pickpockets ;  and  the  worthy  Laureate  his 
authentic  Letters  on  the  bad  state  of  our  par* 
liaments  and  manufactures.  Nay,  the  Eniir* 
BUA6H  RsviBW  hail  committed  the  worst  of 
those  offences  which  now  make  hatred  to 
England  the  duty  of  all  true  Americans,  and 
had  expressed  little  of  that  zeal  for  her  friend* 
ahip  which  appears  in  its  subsequent  Numbers, 
The  Reviews  of  the  Aemerican  TransactioD& 
and  Mr.  Barlow's  Epic,  of  Adams'  Letters, and 
Marshall's  History,  had  all  af^seared  befors 
this  time — and  but  very  few  of  the  articles  in 
which  the  future  greatness  of  that  couotrv  is 
predioted,  and  her  singular  prosperity  extolled. 
How  then  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  that  Mr. 
W.  should  have  taken  such  a  favoorahie  view 
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•f  oar  state  aad  merita  in  1810,  and  no  very 
different  a  one  in  1819?  There  is  but  one 
Explanation  that  occurs  to  us. — Mr.  W.,  as 
appears  from  the  passages  just  quoted^  had 
been  -originally  very  much  of  the  opinion  to 
•which  he  has  now  returned — For  he  tells  us, 
that  he  considers  the  tribute  of  admiration 
which  he  there  oflfers  to  our  excellence,  as  an 
AtoncmetU  for  the  errors  and  prejudices  uuder 
which  he  laboured  till  he  came  among  us, — 
and  hnils  pretty  plainly,  that  he  had  formerly 
Deen  ungrateful  enou^li  to  disown  all  obliga- 
tion to  our  race,  and  impious  enough  even  to 
wish  for  our  ruin.  Now,  fropi  the  tenor  of  the 
work  before  us,  compared  with  these  passages, 
it  is  pretty  plain,  we  think,  that  Mr.  W.nas 
just  relapsed  into  those  damnable  heresies, 
which  we  fear  are  epidemic  in  his  part  of  thei 
country — and  from  which  nothing  is  so  likely 
to  deliver  him,  as  a  repetition  of  the  same 
remedy  by  which  they  were  formerly  removed . 
Let  him  come  again  then  to  England,  and  try 
the  effect  of  a  second  course  of  <' personal 
experience  and  observation" — ^let  him  make 
another  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  observe 
whether  his  faith  is  not  restored  and  confirmed 
— ^let  him,  like  the  Indians  of  his  own  world, 
▼isit  the  Tombs  of  his  Fathers  in  the  old  land, 
and  see  whether  he  can  there  abjure  the  friend- 
ship of  their  other  children  ?  If  he  will  ven- 
ture himself  among  us  for  another  two  years' 
residence,  we  can  promise  him  that  he  will 
find  in  substance  tne  same  England  thai  he 
left : — Our  laws  and  our  landscapes — our  in- 
dustry and  urbanity ; — our  charities,  our  learn- 
ing, and  our  personal  beauty,  he  will  find 
unaltered  and  unimpaired : — and  we  think  we 
can  even  engage,  that  he  shall  find  also  a  still 
greater  "  correspondence  of  feeling  in  the  body 
of  our  People,"  and  not  a  less  disposition  to 
welcome  an  accomplished  stranger  who  comes 
to  get  rid  of  errors  and  prejudices,  and  to  learn 
—or,  if  he  pleases,  to  teach,  the  great  lessons 
of  a  generous'  and  indulgent  philanthropy. 

We  have  done,  however,  with  this  topic. — 
We  have  a  considerable  contempt  for  the  or- 
pimentum  ad  hominem  in  any  case — ^and  have 
no  desire  to  urge  it  further  at  present.  The 
truth  is,  that  neither  of  Mr.  W.'s  portraitures 
of  us  appears  to  be  very  accurate.  We  ar^* 
painted  en  beau  in  the  one,  and  en  laid  in  the 
other.  The  particular  traits  in  each  may  be 
given  with  tolerable  truth  —  but  the  trhole 
truth  most  certainly  is  to  be  found  in  neither ; 
and  it  will  not  even  do  to  take  them  together 
— any  more  than  it  would  do  to  make  a  correct 
likeness,  by  patching  or  compounding  together 
a  flattering  portrait  and  a  monstrous  carica- 
ture.   We  have  but  a  word  or  two,  indeed, 

to  add  on  the  general  subject,  before  we  take 
a  final  farewell  of  this  discussion. 

We  admit,  that  many  of  the  charges  which 
Mr.  W.  has  here  made  against  our  country, 
are  justly  made  —  and  that  for  many  of  the 
things  with  which  he  has  reproached  us,  there 
is  just  cause  of  reproach.  It  would  be  strange, 
indeed,  if  we  were  to  do  otherwise  —  consi- 
dering that  it  is  from  our  pages  that  he  has  on 
many  occasions  borrowed  the  charge  and  the 
reproach.    If  he  had  stated  them  therefore^ 


with  any  degree  of  farmesa  or  temper,-  and 
had  not  announced  that  they  were  brought 
forward  as  incentives  to  hostility  and  national 
alienation,  we  should  have  been  so  far  from 
complaining  of  him,  that  we  should  have  been 
heartily  thankful  for  the  services  of  such  an 
auxiliary  in  our  holy  war  asainst  vice  and 
corruption ;  and  rejoiced  to  obtain  the  testk- 
mony  of  an  impartial  observer,  in  corrobora- 
tion of  our  own  earnest  admonitions.  Even 
as  it  is,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  ex- 
position of  our  infirmities  will  rather  do  good 
than  harm,  so  far  as  it  produces  any  efiect  at 
all,  in  this  country.  Among  our  national  vicen^ 
we  have  long  reckoned  an  insolent  and  over- 
weening opinion  of  our  own  universal  superi- 
ority ;  and  though  it  really  does  not  belong  to 
America  to  reproach  us  with  this  fault,  and 
though  the  ludicrous  exaggeration  of  Mr.  W.'a 
charge  is  sure  very  greatly  to  weaken  his  au- 
thority, stiU  such  an  alarming  catalogue  of 
our  faults  and  follies  may  have  some  effec^ 
as  a  wholesome  mortification  of  our  vanity.— 
It  is  with  a  view  to  its  probable  efi^act  in  his 
own  country,  and  to  his  avowal  of  the  eifect 
he  wishes  it  to  produce  there,  that  we  consider 
it  as  deserving  of  all  reprobation ; — and  there- 
fore beg  leave  to  make  one  or  two  very  short 
remarks  on  its  manifest  injustice,  and  mdeed 
absurdity,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  ourselves,  and 
that  great  majority  of  the  country  whom  we 
believe  to  concur  in  our  sentiments.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  violent  invective  on  England  ia^ 
according  to  the  author's  own  admission,  to 
excite  a  spirit  of  animosity  in  America,  to 
meet  and  revenge  that  which  other  invectivea 
on  oar  part  are  said  to  indicate  here  \  and  also 
to  diow  the  flagrant  injustice  and  malignity 
of  the  said  invectives : — And  this  is  the  Miape 
of  the  argument — What  right  have  you  to 
abuse  us  for  keeping  and  whipping  slavea 
when  you  yourselves  whip  your  soldiers,  ana 
were  so  slow  to  give  up  ^our  slave  trade,  and 
use  your  subjects  so  ill  in  India  and  Ireland  1 
—or  what  right  have  you  to  call  our  Marshall 
a  dull  historian,  when  you  have  a  Bdsham and 
a  Gifi^ord  who  are  still  duller  ?  Now,  though 
this  argument  would  never  show  that  \\  hippinfl 
slaves  was  a  right  thing,  or  that  Mr.  Marshall 
was  not  a  dull  writer,  it  might  be  a  very  smart 
and  embarrassing  retort  to  those  among  us 
who  had  defended  our  slave  trade  or  our 
military  floggings,  or  our  treatment  of  Ireland 
and  India— or  who  had  held  out  Messrs.  Bel* 
sham  and  Giflbrd  as  pattern  historians,  and 
ornaments  of  our  national  literature.  But  what 
meaning  or  efiect  can  it  have  when  addressed 
to  those  who  have  always  testified  against  the 
wicke<lness  and  the  folly  of  the  practicea 
complained  of?  and  who  have  treated  the 
Ultra-Whig  and  the  Ultra-Tory  historian  with 
equal  scorn  and  reproach  ?  We  have  a  right 
to  censure  cruelty  and  dulness  abroad,  hecoMs* 
we  have  censured  them  with  more  and  more 
frequent  severity  at  home  ;~-and  their  homo 
existence,  though  it  may  prove  indeed  that 
our  censures  have  not  yet  been  eflectud  in 
producing  amendment,  can  aflbrd  no  sort  of 
reason  for  not  extending  them  Vk'^rn  *hey 
might  be  more  attended  to. 
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We  have  generally  blamed  what  we  thonght 
worthy  of  blame  in  America,  without  any  ex- 
press reference  to  parallel  cases  in  Enmand, 
or  any  invidious  comparisons.  Their  books 
we  have  criticised  just  as  should  have  done 
those  of  any  other  country ;  and  in  speaking 
more  generally  of  their  literature  and  man- 
ners, we  have  rather  brought  them  into  com- 
petition with  those  of  Europe  in  general,  than 
those  of  our  own  country  in  particular.  When 
we  have  made  any  Comparative  estimate  of  our 
own  advantages  and  tnetrs,  we  can  say  with 
confidence,  that  it  has  been  far  oftener  in  their 
£avour  than  against  them ', — and,  after  repeat- 
edly noticing  their  prefemble  condition  as  to 
taxes,  elections,  sufficiency  of  employment, 
public  economy,  freedom  of  publication,  ana 
many  other  points  of  paramount  importance, 
it  surely  was  but  fair  that  we  should  notice, 
m  their  turn,  those  merits  or  advantages  which 
misht  reasonably  be  claimed  for  ourselves, 
and  bring  into  view  our  superiority  in  eminent 
authors,  and  the  extinction  and  annihilation 
of  slavery  in  every  part  of  our  realm. 

We  would  also  remark,  that  while  we  have 
thus  praised  America  far  more  than  we  have 
blamed  her-^and  reproached  ourselves  far 
more  bitterly  than  w^e  have  ever  reproached 
her,  Mr.  W.,  while  he  affects  to  be  merely 
following  our  example,  has  heaped  abuse  on 
us  without  one  grain  of  commendation — and 
praised  his  own  country  extravagantly,  with- 
out admitting  one  fault  or  imperfection.  Now, 
this  is  not  a  fair  way  of  retorting  the  proceed- 
ings, even  of  the  Quarterly;  for  they  have 
occasionally  given  some  praise  to  America, 
and  have  constantly  spoken  ill  enough  of  the 
paupers,  and  radicals,  and  reformers  of  Eng- 
tana.  But  as  to  usj  and  the  great  body  of  the 
nation  which  thinks  with  us,  it  is  a  proceeding 
without  the  colour  of  justice  or  tne  shadow 
of  apology — and  is  not  a  less  flagrant  indica- 
tion of  impatience  or  bad  humour,  than  the 
marvellous  assumption  which  runs  through 
the  whole  argument^  that  it  is  an  unpardon- 
able insult  and  an  injury  to  find  any  fault  with 
etny  thing  in  America, — ^must  necessarily  pro- 
ceed from  national  spite  and  animosity,  and 
affords,  whether  true  or  false,  sufficient  reason 
for  enueavouring  to  excite  a  corresponding 
animosity  against  our  nation.  8uch,  however, 
is  the  scope  and  plan  of  Mr.  W.'s  whole  work. 
Whenever  he  thinks  that  his  country  has  been 
erroneously  accused,  he  points  out  the  error 
with  sufficient  keenness  and  asperity j — but 
when  he  is  aware  that  the  imputation  is  just 
and  unanswerable,  instead  of  joining  his  re- 
buke or  regret  to  tnose  of  her  foreimi  censors, 
he  •turns  fiercely  and  vindictively  on  the 
parallel  infirmities  of  this  country — as  if 
those  also  had  not  been  marked  with  repro- 
bation, and  without  admitting  that  the  cen- 
wire  was  merited,  or  hoping  that  it  might 
work  amendment,  complains  in  the  bitterest 
terms  of  malignity,  ana  arouses  his  country 
to  revenge ! 

Which,  then,  we  wouki  ask,  is  the  most 
fkir  and  reasonable,  or  which  the  most  trul^ 
patriotic  t-r-Vfe.  who,  admitting  our  own  mam* 
'^'u  ^iilts  aad  oorraptioni)  testifying  loudly 


against  them,  and  feeline  grateful  to  any  fo- 
reign auxiliary  who  willhelp  us  to  reason^  Xf> 
rmi,  or  to  sfunne  our  countrymen  out  of  tbem, 
are  willing  occasionally  to  lend  a  siznilar  as- 
sistance to  others,  and  speak  freely  and  falily 
of  what  appear  to  us  to  be  the  faults  and  er 
rors,  as  well  as  the  virtues  and  merila,  of  all 
who  may  be  in  any  way  affected  by  our  ob- 
servations j— or  Mr.  Walsh,  who  will  admit  na 
faults  in  his  own  country,  and  no  good  quali- 
ties in  ours — sets  down  the  mere  extension 
of  our  domestic  censures  to  their  corresponding 
objects  abroad,  to  the  score  of  national  raiicoor 
and  partiality ;  and  can  find  no  better  use  for 
those  mutual  admonitions,  which  should  lead 
to  mutual  amendment  or  generous  emulation, 
than  to  improve  them  into  occasions  of  niuluaf 
-animosity  and  deliberate  hatred  ? 

This  extreme  impatience,  even  of  merited 
blame  from  the  mouth  of  a  stranger — this  still 
more  extraordinary  abstinence  m>m  any  hint 
or  acknowledgment  of  error  on  the  part  of 
her  intelligent  defender,  is  a  trait  too  remark- 
able not  to  call  for  some  observation  ; — ^and 
we  think  we  can  see  in  it  one  of  the  w  orst  and 
most  unfortunate  consequences  of  a  republican 
government.     It  is  the  misfortune  of  Sove- 
reigns in  general,  that  they  are  fed  with  bat- 
tery till  they  loathe  the  wholesome  truth,  aud 
come  to  resent,  as  the  bitterest  of  all  ofience^ 
any  insinuation  of  their  errors,  or  intimation 
of  their  dangers.    But  of  all  sovereignfi,  ths 
Sovereign  People  is  most  obnoxious  to  this  cor- 
ruption, and  most  fatally  injured  by  its  preva- 
lence.   In  America,  every  thing  'depends  on 
their  suffrages,  and  their  favour  and  support; 
and  accordingly  it  would  appear,  that  they  are 
pampered  with  constant  adulation,  from  the 
rival  suitors  to  their  favour — so  tnat  no  one 
will  venture  to  tell  them  of  their  faults ;  and 
moralists,  even  of  the  austere  character  of 
Mr.  W.,  aare  not  venture  to  whisper  a  syllable 
to  their  prejudice.    It  is  thus,  and  thus  only, 
that  we  can  account  for  the  strange  sensitive- 
ness which  seems  to  prevail  among  them  on 
the  lightest  sound  of  disapprobation,  and  for 
the  acrimony  with  which,  what  would  pass 
anywhere  else  for  very  mOd  admonitions  are 
repelled  and  resentea.    It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  nothing  can  be  so  injurious  to  the 
character  either  of  an  individual  or  a  nation, 
as  this  constant  and  paltry  cockering  of  praise ; 
and  that  the  want  of  any  native  censor,  makes 
it  more  a  duty  for  the  moralists  of  other  coun- 
tries to  take  them  under  their  charge,  and  let 
them  know  now  and  then  what  other  people 
think  and  say  of  them. 

We  are  anxious  to  part  with  Mr.  W.  in  good 
humour; — ^but  we  must  say  that  we  rather 
wish  he  would  not  go  on  with  the  work  he  has 
begun — at  least  if  it  is  to  be  pursued  in  the 
spirit  which  breathes  in  the  part  now  before 
us,  Nor  is  it  so  much  to  his  polemic  and  vin- 
dictive tone  that  we  object,  as  this  tendency 
to  adulation,  this  passionate,  vapouring,  rhe- 
torical style  of  amplifying  and  exaggerating 
the  felicities  of  his  country.  In  point  of  talent 
and  knowledge  and  industry,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  he  is  eminently  qualified  for  the 
task — (though  we  must  tell  him  that  he  doea' 
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not  write  bo  well  now  w  when  he  left 
land) — but  no  man  will  eyer  write  a  book  of 
authority  on  the  institutions  and  resources  of 
his  country,  who  does  not  add  some  of  the 
virtues  of  a  Censor  to  those  of  a  Patriot — or 
rather,  who  does  not  feel,  that  the  noblest,  as 
well  as  the  most  difficult  part  of  patriotism  is  . 
that  which  prefers  his  country's  Good  to  its 
Favoury  and  is  more  directea  to  reform  its 
vices,  than  to  cherish  the  pride  of  its  virtues. ! 
With  foreign  nations^  too,  tais  tone  of  fondness 
and  self-admiration  is  always  suspected }  and 
most  commonly  ridiculous — while  calm  and 
steady  claims  of  merit,  interspersed  with  ac- 
knowledgments of  faults,  are  sure  to  obtain 
credit,  and  to  raise  the  estimation  both  of  the 
writer  and  of  his  country.  The  ridicule,  too^ 
which  naturally  attaches  to  this  vehement  self- 
laudation,  must  insensibly  contract  a  darker 
shade  of  contempt,  when  it  comes  to  be  sus- 
pected that  it  does  not  proceed  from  mere 
nonest  vanity,  but  from  a  poor  fear  of  giving 
offence  to  power — sheer  want  of  courage^  in 
short  (in  the  wiser  part  at  least  of  the  popu- 
lation], to  let  their  foolish  AHMOS  know  what 
in  their  hearts  they  think  of  him. 

And  now  we  must  at  length  close  this  very 
long  article — the  very  length  and  earnestness 
of  which,  we  hope,  will  go  some  way  to  satisfy 
oar  American  brethren  of  the  importance  we 


attach  to  their  good  ophiion,  and  the  anxiety 

we  feel  to  prevent  any  national  repulsion  from 
being  aggravated  by  a  misapprehension  of  our 
sentiments,  or  rather  of  those  of  that  great 
body  of  the  English  nation  of  which  we  are 
here  the  organ .  In  what  we  have  now  written, 
there  may  oe  much  that  requires  explanation 
— and  muclLvi'e  fear^  that  is  liable  to  miscon* 
struction. — The  spint  in  which  it  is  written, 
however,  cannot,  we  think,  be  misunderstood. 
We  cannot  descend  to  little  cavils  and  alter- 
cations; and  have  no  leisure  to  maintain  a 
controversy  about  words  and  phrases.  We 
have  an  unfeigned  respect  ana  afifection  for 
the  free  people  of  America;  and  we  mean 
honestly  to  pledge  ourseWes  for  that  of  the 
better  part  of  our  own  country.  We  are  very 
proud  of  the  extensive  circulation  of  our  Jour- 
nal in  that  great  country,  and  the  importance 
that  is  there  attached  to  it.  But  we  should 
be  undeserving  of  this  favour,  if  we  could 
submit  to  seeK  it  by  any  mean  practices, 
either  of  flattery  or  of  dissimulation ;  and  feel 
persuaded  that  we  shall  not  only  best  deservOi 
out  most  surely  obtain,  the  confidence  and  re* 
spect  of  Mr.  W.  ana  his  countrymen,  by 
speaking  freely  what  we  sincerely  think  ot 
them, — ^and  treating  them  exactly  as  we  treat 
that  nation  to  which  we  are  here  accused,  of 
being  too  favourable. 


(JToDtmbcr,  1822.) 
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Wb  have  received  so  much  pleasure  from 
this  book,  that  we  think  ourselves  bound  in 
gratitude,  as  well  as  justice,  to  make  a  public 
acknowledfimeut  of  it, — ana  seek  to  rejpay,  by 
a  little  kind  notice,  the  ereat  obligations  we 
shall  ever  feel  to  the  author.  These  amiable 
sentiments,  however,  we  fear,  will  scarcely 
furnish  us  with  materials  for  an  iuterestinff 
article  ;-~euid  we  suspect  we  have  not  much 
else  to  say,  that  has  not  already  occurred  to 
most  of  our  readers— or,  indeed,  been  said  by 
'ourselves  with  reference  to  his  former  pubU- 
cation.  For  nothing  in  the  world  can  be  so 
eoroplete  as  the  ideniiXy  of  the  author  in  these 
two  productions-T-identity  not  of  style  merely 
and  character,  but  of  merit  also,  both  in  kind 
and  degree,  and  in  the  sort  and  extent  of  popu- 
larity which  that  merit  has  created — not  mere- 
ly the  same  good  sense  and  the  same  good 
humour  directed  to  the  same  good  ends,  and 

*  My  heart  is  still  so  much  in  the  subject  of  the 
preceding  paper,  that  I  am  tempted  to  add  this  to  it ; 
eMefly  for  the  aake  of  the  powerfoir  backing  which 
wuf  Mglkh  exhortation  to  amtcy  anong  brethren, 
is  thero  shown  to  have  received  ium  ihe  most  amia- 
ble  and  elegant  of  American  writers.  I  had  said 
nearly  the  same  thitigs  in  a  previous  review  of 
**The  Sketch  Book.'^and  should  have  reprinted 
that  article  alao^^d  it  not  beisn  made  up  chiefly  of 
•xtraets,  with  which  I  do  not  think  k  qaUe  ihir  to 
fl^nv  sys  jMliliMEifln» 


with  the  same  happy  selection  and  limited 
variety,  but  the  same  proportion  of  thines  that 
seem  scarcely  to  denend  on  the  individual— « 
the  same  lucky  as  weu  as  the  s&me  labour,  and 
an  equal  share  of  felicities  to  enhance  the 
fair  returns  of  judicious  industry.  There  are 
few  things,  we  imagine,  so  rare  as  this  sua* 
tained  level  of  excellence  in  the  works  of  % 
popular  writer-— or,  at  least,  if  it  does  exist 
now  and  then  in  rerum  naturoj  there  is  scarce- 
ly any  thins  that  is  so  seldom  allowed.  When 
an  author  has  once  gained  a  large  share  of 
public  attention,— when  his  name  is  once  up 
among  a  herd  of  idle  readers,  they  can  never 
be  brought  to  believe  that  one  wno  has  risea 
so  far  can  ever  renuiin  stationary.  In  their 
estimation,  he  must  either  rise  farther,  or  be- 
gJQ  immediately  to  descend;  so  that,  when 
he  ventures  before  these  prepossessed  judges 
with  a  new  work,  it  is  alwa^^s  discoveredi 
either  that  he  has  infinitely  surpassed  him- 
self, or,  in  the  far  greater  number  of  casesy 
that  there  is  a  sad  tailing  off,  and  that  he  is 
hastenixig  to  the  end  of  his  career.  In  thia 
way  it  may  in  general  be  presumed,  that 
an  author  who  is  admitted  by  the  public  not 
to  have  fallen  off  in  a  second  work,  nas  in  re- 
ality improved  upon  his  first ',  ana  has  truly 
proved  Kis  title  to  a  hi^er  place,  by  mere- 
ly m»ifttftii|iiig  ^t  which  be  be^  ioimerlf 
8T1 
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earned.  We  would  not  hare  Mr.  Crayon, 
however,  plume  himself  too  much  upon  this 
BSLge  observation :  for  though  we,  and  other 
great  lights  of  public  judgment,  have  decided 
Uiat  his  former  level  ha^  been  maintained  in 
this  work  with  the  moat  marvellous  precision, 
we  must  whisper  in  his  ear  that  tho  million 
are  not  exactly  of  that  opinion ;  and  that  the 
common  buzz  among  the  idle  and  impatient 
critics  of  the  drawing-room  i&  that,  in  com- 
parison with  the  Sketch  Book,  it  is  rather 
monotonous  and  languid;  and  there  is  too 
little  variety  of  characters  for  two  thick  vol- 
umes; and  that  the  said  few  characters  come 
on  so  often,  and  stay  so  long,  that  the  gentlest 
reader  detects  himself  in  rejoicing  at  being 
done  with  them.  The  premises  of  this  en- 
thymem  we  do  not  much  dispute;  but  the 
conclusion,  for  all  that,  is  wron^:  For,  in 
spite  of  these  defects,  Bracebridge  HaU  is 
quite  as  good  as  the  Sketch  Book ;  and  Mr.  C. 
may  lake  comfort^ — ^if  he  is  humble  enough 
to  be  comforted  with  such  an  assurance— and 
trust  to  us  that  it  will  be  quite  as  popular,  and 
that  he  still  holds  his  own  with  the  efficient 
body  of  his  English  readers. 

liie  great  charm  and  peculiarity  of  this 
work  consists  now,  as  on  former  occasions,  in 
the  singular  sweetness  of  the  composition,  and 
the  mildness  of  the  sentiments, — sicklied  over 
perhaps  a  little,  now  and  then,  with  that  cloy- 
mg  heaviness  into  which  unvaried  sweetness 
is  too  apt  to  subside.  The  ry  thm  and  melody 
of  the  sentences  is  certainly  excessive :  As  it 
not  onl)[  gives  an  air  of  mannerisn^  from  its 
uniformity,  but  raises  too  strong  an  impres- 
sion of  the  labour  that  must  have  been  be- 
stowed, and  the  importance  which  must  have 
been  attached  to  that  which  is,  after  all,  but 
a  secondary  attribute  to  good  writing.  It  is 
very  ill-natured  in  us,  however,  to  object  to 
what  has  given  us  so  much  pleasure^  for  we 
happen  to  be  very  intense  and  sensitive  ad- 
mirers of  those  soft  harmonies  of  studied 
speech  in  which  this  author  is  so  apt  to  in- 
dulge; and  have  caught  ourselves,  oftener 
than  we  shall  confess,  neglecting  his  excellent 
matter,  to  lap  ourselves  in  the  liquid  music  of 
his  periods — and  letting  ourselves  float  pas- 
sively down  the  mellow  falls  and  windings  of 
his  soft-flowing  sentences,  with  a  delight  not 
inferior  to  that  which  we  derive  from  fine 
versification. 

We  should  reproach  ourselves  still  more, 
however,  and  wita  better  reason,  if  we  were 
to  persist  in  the  objection  which  we  were  also 
at  first  inclined  to  take,  to  Ihe  extmordinar^ 
kindliness  and  disarming  gentleness  of  all  this 
author's  views  and  suggestions;  and  we  only 
refer  to  it  now,  for  the  purpose  of  answering, 
and  discrediting  it,  with  any  of  our  readers  to 
whom  also  it  may  happen  to  have  occurred. 

It 'first  struck  us  as  an  objection  to  the  au- 
thor's courage  and  sincerity.  It  was  qui*e 
unnatural,  we  Said  to  ourselves,  for  any  bodv 
to  be  always  on  such  <ery  amiaMe  terms  with 
his  fellow-creatures ;  and  this  air  of  eternal 
philanthropy  could  be  nothing  but  a  pretence 
put  on  to  bring  hiiuself  into  favour:  and  then 
we  proeeeded  to  aasitnilate  hmtto  those  silken 


parasites  who  are  m  raptures  with  every  IxKff 
they  meet,  and  ingratiate  themselves  in  gene- 
ral society  by  an  unmanly  suppressian  of  all 
honest  indignation,  and  a  timid  avoidance  of 
all  subjects  of  disagreement.    Upon  due  cost' 
sideration,  however,  we  are  now  satisfied  that 
this  was  an  unjust  and  unworthy  interpreta- 
tion.   An  author  who  comes  delioerately  be- 
fore the  public  with  certain  select  monologues 
of  doctrine  and  discussion,  is  not  at  all  in  the 
condition  of  a  man  in  common  societv ;  on 
whom  various  overtures  of  baseness  ana  folly 
are  daily  obtruded,  and  to  whose  sense  ajsd 
honour  appeals  are  perpetually  made,  «  faich 
must  be  manfully  answered,  as  honour  and 
conscience    suggest.     The   author,   on    the 
other  hand,  has  no  ouestions  to  answer,  and 
no  society  to  select :  nis  professed  object  is  to 
instruct  and  improve  the  world — and  his  real 
one,  if  he  is  tolerably  honest,  is  nothing  worse 
than  to  promote  his  own  fame  and  fortune  by 
succeeding  in  that  which  he  professes.    Now, 
there  are  but  two  ways  that  we  have  ever 
heard  of  by  which  men  may  bo  improved^ 
either  by  cultivating  and  encouraging  their 
amiable    propensities,  or  by  shaming    and 
frightening  them  out  of  those  that  are  vicious: 
and  there  can  be  ^t  little  doubt,  we  shoolcf 
imagine,  which  of  the  two  ofiices  is  the  high- 
est and  most  eligible — since  the  one  is  left  in 
a  great  measure  to  Hell  and  the  hangman, — 
and  for  the  other,  we  are  taught  chiefly  to 
look  to  Heaven,  and  all  that  is  angelic  upon 
earth.     The  most  perfect  moral  discipline 
would  be  that,  no  doubt,  in  which  both  were 
combined ;  but  one  is  generally  as  much  as 
human  energv  is  equal  to ;  and,  in  fact,  they 
have  commoni  V  been  divided  in  practice,  with- 
out surmise  of  blame.    And  truly,  if  men  have 
been  hailed  as  great  public  benefactors,  mere- 
ly for  having  ^t  tynmts  into  moderation,  or 
coxcombs  into  good  manners,  we  must  be  per- 
mitted to  think,  that  one  whose  vocation  is 
diflerent  may  be  allowed  to  have  deserved 
well  of  his  Kind,  although  he  should  have 
confined  his  efibrts  to  teaching  them  mutual 
charity  and  forbearance,  and  only  sought  to 
repress  their  evil  passions,  by  strengthening 
the  springs  and  enJai^ing  tne  sphere  of  those 
that  are  generous  and  kindly. 

The  objection  in  this  general  form,  there* 
fore,  we  soon  found  could  not  be  maintained : 
— But,  as  we  still  felt  a  little  secret  spite  lifl-* 
gering  within  us  at  our  author's  oniveisal 
afifability,  we  set  about  questioning  ourselves 
more  strictly  as  to  its  true  nature  vid  tenden- 
cy; and  think  we  at  last  succeeded  in  tracing 
it  to  an  eager  desive  to  see  so  powerful  a  pen 
and  such  great  popularity  employed  in  de- 
molishing  those  errors  and  abuses  to  wlnoh 
we  had  been  accustomed  to  refer  most  of  the 
unhappinesB  of  our  country.  Though  we  love 
his  gentleness  and  urbanity  on  the  whole,  we 
should  have  been  very  well  pleased  to  ase 
him  a  little  rude  and  surly,  now  and  thm.  to 
our  particular  opponents;  and  could  not  bnt 
think  it  showed  a  want  of  spirit  and  diseriani- 
nation  that  he  did  not  mack  ht^  sense  of  their 
demerits,  by  making  them  an  exception'  to  hie 
);enetal  system  of  tolenrtioii  aad  ' 
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Hmng  Whizs  ouraeWeft,  for  example,  we  conld 
not  but  take  it  a  little  amiss^  toat  one  born 
and  bred  a  republicaa,  and  writing  lar^ly  on 
the  present  condition  of  England,  bdouM  make 
BO  little  distinction  between  that  party  and  its 
opponents — and  should  even  choose  to  attach 
himself  to  a  Tory  family,  as  the  proper  type 
and  emblem  of  the  old  English  character.  Nor 
could  we  well  acquit  him  of  being  "  pigeon- 
liTered — and  lacking  gall,"  when  we  lound 
that  nothing  could  provoke  him  to  give  a  pal- 
pable hit  to  the  Muiistry,  or  even  to  employ 
nis  pure  and  powerful  eloquence  in  rej^roving 
the  shameful  scurrilities  of  the  ministeri^ 
press.  We  were  also  a  little  sore,  too,  we  be- 
lieve, on  discovering  that  he  took  no  notice  of 
Scotland!  and  said  absolutely  nothing  about 
our  Highlanders,  our  schools,  and  our  poetry. 
Now,  though  we  have  magBanimously  cho- 
sen to  illustrate  this  ^^rudge  at  his  neutrality 
in  our  own  persons,  it  is  obvious  that  a  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  same  kind  must  have  been 
felt  by  all  the  other  great  and  contending  par- 
ties into  which  this  and  all  free  countries  are 
necessarily  divided.  Mr.  Crayon  has  rejected 
the  alliance  of  any  one  of  these ;  and  reso- 
lutely refused  to  taJce  part  with  them  in  the 
struggles  to  which  they  attach  so  much  im- 
portance ;  and  consequently  has,  to  a  certain 
extent,  ofiended  and  disappointed  them  all. 
But  we  must  carry  our  magnanimity  a  step 
farther,  and  confess,  for  ourselves,  and  for 
others,  that,  upon  reflection,  the  offence  and 
disappointment  seem  to  us  altogether  unrea* 
soDSOle  and  unjust.  The  ground  of  complaint 
is,  that  we  see  talents  and  influence — ^inno* 
eently,  we  must  admit,  and  even  beneficially 
employed — but  not  engaged  on  our  side^  or  in 
the  particular  contest  which  we  may  feel  it 
our  autv  to  wage  against  the  errors  or  delu- 
sions of  our  contemporaries.  Now,  in  tin  first 
place,  is  not  this  something  like  the  noble  in- 
dignation of  a  recruiting  serjeant,  who  thinks 
it  a  scandal  that  any  stout  felk>w  should  de- 
grade himself  by  a  pacific  employment,  and 
takes  offence  accordingly  at  every  pair  of 
broad  shoulders  and  gooti  legs  which  he  finds 
in  the  possession  of  a  priest  or  a  tradesman  ? 
But  the  manifest  absurdity  of  the  grudge  con- 
sists in  this.  First,  That  it  is  equally  reason- 
able in  all  the  different  parties  who  sincerely 
believe  their  own  cause  to  be  that  which  ought 
to  [>revail ;  while  it  is  manifest,  that,  as  the 
desired  champion  oould  only  side  with  one, 
all  the  rest  woukl  be  only  worse  off  by  the 
termmatiou  of  his  neutrality;  and  secondly2 
That  the  weight  and  authority,  for  the  sake  ot 
which  his  assistance  is  so  coveted,  and  which 
each  party  is  now  so  anxious  to  have  thrown 
into  its  scale,  haviiig  been  entirely  created  by 
virtues  and  qualities  which  belong  only  to  a 
state  of  neutrality,  are,  in  reality,  incapable 
of  being  transferred  to  contend  iiig  parties,  and 
would  utterly  perish  and  be  annihilated  in  the 
attempt.  A  good  part  of  Mr.  C.'s  reputation, 
and  certainly  a  yerjr  large  share  of  his. in- 
fluence and  popularit;^  with  all  parties,  has 
been  aoquired  bv  the  indulgence  with  which 
he  has  treated  all,  and  his  abstinence  from  all 
MUti  of  r'ankfOM  and  hostility ;  and  it  is  no 


doubt  chiefly  on  account  of  this  nfluence  and 
favour  that  we  and  others  are  rashly  desirous 
to  see  him  take  part  against  our  adversaries — 
forgetting  that  those  very  qualities  which  ren* 
dcr  his  assistance  valuable,  would  infalliblv 
desert  him  the  moment  that  he  complied  with 
our  desire,  and  vanish  in  the  very  act  of  his 
compliance. 

The  question  then  comes  to  be,  not  properly 
whether  there  should  be  any  neutrals  in  great 
national  contentions — but  whether  any  man 
should  be  allo.wed  to  aspire  to  distinction  by 
acts  not  subservient  to  party  purposes? — a 
question  which,  even  in  this  age  of  party  and 
polemics,  we  suppose  there  are  not  many 
who  would  have  the  hardihood  seriously  to 
propound.  Yet  this,  we  must  be  permitted  to 
repeat,  is  truly  the  question : — For  if  a  man 
may  lawfully  devote  his  talents  to  music,  or 
architecture,  or  drawing,  or  metaphysics,  or 
poetry,  and  lawfully  challenge  the  general  ad- 
miration of  hisage  for  his  proficiency  in  those 
f>ursuits,  though  totally  disjoined  from  all  po- 
itical  application,  we  really  do  not  see  why 
he  may  not  write  prose  essays  on  national 
character  and  the  ingredients  of  private  hap- 
piness, with  the  same  large  and  pacific  pur- 
poses of  pleasure  and  improvement.  To  Mr. 
C.  especially,  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  this  coun- 
try, It  can  scarcely  be  proposed  as  a  duty  to 
take  a  share  in  our  internal  contentions;  and 
though  the  picture  which  he  professes  to  give 
of  our  country  may  be  more  imperfect,  and 
the  estimate  he  makes  of  our  character  less- 
complete,  from  the  omission  of  this  less  tract- 
able  element,  the  value  of  the  parts  that  he 
has  been  able  to  finish  will  not  be  lessen ed^ 
and  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  representation 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  increased.  For  our 
own  parts,  we  have  ventured,  on  former  occa- 
sions, to  express  our  doubts  whether  the  po- 
lemical part&  even  of  a  statesman's  duty,  do 
not  hold  too  high  a  place  in  public  esteem — 
and  are  sure,  at  all  events,  that  they  ought  not 
to  engross  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  such 
a  station  has  not  been  intrusted.  It  should 
never  be  forcotten,  that  good  political  institii- 
tions,  the  sole  end  and  object  of  all  our  party 
contentions,  are  only  valuable  as  means  d 
promoting  the  general  happiness  and  virtue 
of  individuals ; — and  that,  important  as  they 
are,  there  are  other  means,  still  more  direct 
and  indispensable  for  the  attainment  of  that 
^reat  end.  The  cultivation  of  the  kmd  affec- 
tions, we  humbly  conceive,  to  be  of  still  mom 
importance  to  private  happiness,  than  ths 
good  balance  of  the  constitution  under  whidi 
we  live ;  and^  if  it  be  true,  as  we  most  firmly 
believe,  that  it  is  the  natural  effect  of  politicsil 
freedom  to  fit  and  dispose  the  mind  for  all 
gentle  as  well  as  generous  emotions,  we  hold 
it  to  be  equally  true,  that  habits  of  benevo^ 
lence,  and  sentiments  of  philanthropy,  are  the 
surest  foundations  on  which  a  love  ol  liberty 
can  rest.  A  man  must  love  his  fellows  before 
he  loves  their  liberty ;  and  if  he  has  not  learned 
to  interest  himself  in  their  enjoyments,  it  is 
impossible  that  be  can  have  any  genuine  ooe» 
cern  for  that  liberty,  which,  after  all,  is  on>y 
valuable  as  a  means  ef  enjoyment.    We  oo» 
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aider,  therefore,  the  \rriter8  who  seek  to  soften 
and  improve  our  social  affections,  not  only  as 
aiming  directhj  at  the  same  great  end  which 
politicians  more  circuilously  pursue,  but  as 
preparing  those  elements  out  of  which  alone 
a  generous  and  enlightened  love  of  political 
freedom  can  ever  be  formed — and  without 
which  it  could  neither  be  safely  trusted  in  the 
hands  of  individuals,  nor  prove  fruitful  of  In- 
dividual enjoyment.  We  conclude,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Crayon  is  in  reality  a  better  friend  to 
Whig  principles  than  if  he  had  openly  attacked 
♦he  Tories — and  end  this  long,  and  perhaps 
needless  apology  for  his  neutrality,  by  discov- 
ering, that  such  neutrality  is  in  effect  the  best 
nursery  for  the  only  partisans  that  ever  should 
be  encouraged — the  partisans  of  whatever  can 
be  shown  to  be  clearly  and  unquestionably 
right.  And  now  we  must  say  a  word  or  two 
more  of  the  book  before  us. 

There  are  not  many  of  our  readers  to  whom 
it  can  be  necessary  to  mention,  that  it  is  in 
substance,  and  almost  in  form,  a  continuation 
of  the  Sketch  Book  ]  and  consists  of  a  series 
of  little  descriptions,  and  essays  on  matters 
principally  touching  the  national  character 
and  old  habits  of  England.  The  author  is 
supposed  to  be  resident  at  Bracebridge  Hall, 
the  Christmas  festivities  of  which  lie  liaa 
commemorated  in  his  former  publication, 
and  among  the  inmates  of  which,  most  of  the 
familiar  incidents  occur  which  he  turns  to 
account  in  his  lucubrations.  These  incidents 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  make  a  story  in  any 
sense,  and  certainly  not  one  which  would 
admit  of  being  abstracted;  and  as  we  are 
under  a  vow  to  make  but  short  extracts  from 
popular  books,  we  must  see  that  we  choose 
well  the  few  passages  upon  which  we  may 
venture.  There  is  a  short  Introduction,  and 
a  Farewell,  by  the  author;  in  both  which  he 
alludes  to  the  fact  of  his  being  a  citizen  of 
America  in  a  way.  that  appears  to  us  to  de- 
serve a  citation.  The  first  we  give  chiefly 
for  the  beauty  of  the  writing. 

*'  England  b  as  classic  groand  to  an  American,  as 
iraly  \b  to  an  Englishman ;  and  old  London  teems 
with  as  much  historical  aaaociation  as  mighty  Rome. 

"  But  what  more  especially  attracts  his  notice, 
are  those  peculiarities  which  distingoish  an  old 
oouotry,  and  an  old  state  of  society,  from  a  new 
one.  1  have  never  yet  grown  familiar  enough  with 
the  crumbling  monuments  of  paat  ages,  to  blunt 
the  intense  mterest  with  vniich  I  at  first  beheld 
them.  Accustomed  always  to  scenes  where  history 
was,  in  a  manner,  in  anticipation;  where  every 
thinr  in  art  was  new  and  progressive,  and  pointed 
to  the  future  rather  than  to  the  past ;  where,  in 
ibort,  the  works  of  man  gave  no  ideas  but  those  of 
young  existence,  and  prospective  improvement; 
there  was  something  inexpressibly  touching  in  the 
sight  of  enormous  piles  ot  architecture,  grey  with 
amiquity,  and  sinkinff  to  decay.  I  cannot  describe 
the  mute  but  deep-felt  enthusiasm  with  which  I 
have  oontemplated  a  vast  monastic  ruin,  Uke  I'in- 
lern  Abbey,  baned  in  the  bosom  of  a  quiet  valley, 
and  ahut  up  from  the  world,  as  though  it  had  existed 
merely  for  itself;  or  s  warrior  pile,  like  Conway 
Castle,  standing  in  stern  loneliness,  on  its,  rocky 
height,  a  mere  lioUow,  yet  thrcateninff  phantom  of 
departed  power.  They  spread  a  grand  and  melan* 
«hoiy,  ana,  to  me.  an  unusual  eharm  over  the  land- 
scape.  I  for  the  first  time  beheld  signs  of  national 
oki  sge,  and  empire*s  decay ;  and  proofs  of  the  tran- 
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sprinaing  and*  reviving  feritliiy  ornainre. 

"JUut,  in  fact,  to  me  every  ibins^   «ras  fM  of 
mailer :  The  footsteps  of  bisiory  were  ewerf  wkern 
to  be  traced;  and  poetry  bad  breathed   tfver  and 
sanctified  ihe  land.     I  experienced  the   deiightful 
freshness  of  feeling  of  a  child,  to  whom  e-wery  tbiag 
Is  new.    I  pictured  to  myself  a  set  of  inli*lMtan$a 
and  a  mode  of  life  for  every  habitation  rbat  I  sew; 
from  the  aristocratical  mansion,  amidst   the  lordi/ 
repose  of  stately  groves  and  solitary  parks,  to  the 
straw -thatched  cottage,  with  iu  seamy  garden  mod 
its  cherished  woodbine.    I  thought  1  never  cooJd 
be  sated  wiih  the  sweetness  and  freshness  of  a 
country  so    completely  carpeted    with    verdure: 
where  every  air  bresthed  of  the  balmy  pasture  aoo 
the  honeysuckled  hedge.  I  was  continuaJly  coming 
upon  some  little  document  of  poetry,  in  the  bkw- 
somed  hawthorn,  ihe  daisy,  the  cowslip,  the  prim- 
rose, or  some  other  simple  object  that  has  received 
a  supemarural  value  from  the  Muae.      llie  first 
time  that  I  heard  the  sonfof  the  nightingale,  I  wsa 
intoxicated  more  by  the  delicious  crowd  of  remem- 
bered associations,  than  by  the  melody  of  its  noies; 
and  I  shall  never  foraet  the  thrill  of  ecstasy  with 
which  I  first  saw  the  lark  rise,  almost  from  beneath 
my  feel,  and  wina  its  musical  flight  up  into  the 
morning  sky." — Vol.  i.  pp.  6 — 9. 

We  know  nothing  more  beautiful  than  the 
melody  of  this  coucJuding  sentence }  and  if 
the  reader  be  not  struck  with  its  music,  we 
think  he  has  no  right  to  admire  the  Visioo  of 
Mirza,  or  any  of  the  other  delicioue  cadences 
of  Addison. 

The  Farewell  we  quote  for  the  matter ;  and 
it  is  matter  to  which  we  shall  miss  no  nt  oc- 
casion to  recur, — being  persuaded  not  only 
that  it  is  one  of  hieher  moment  than  aJmoet 
any  other  to  whicSi  we  can  now  apply  our- 
selves, but  one  upon  which  the  honeat  perse- 
verance, even  of  such  a  work  as  ours  may  in 
time  produce  practical  and  beneficial  effects. 
We  allude  to  the  animosity  which  intempeiate 
writers  on  both  sides  are  labouring  to  create, 
or   exasperate,  between    this   country   ana 
America,  and  which  we,  and  the  writer  be- 
fore us,  are  most  anxious  to  allay.    There  is 
no  word  in  the  following  quotation  in  which 
we  do  not  most  cordially  concur.    We  receive 
with  peculiar  satisfaction  the  assurances  of 
the  accomplished  author,  as  to  the  kindly 
disposition  of  the  belter  part  of  his  country- 
men ;  and  are  disposed  to  place  entire  confi- 
dence in  it,  not  only  from  our  reliance  on  his 
judgment  and  means  of  information,  but  from 
the  accaracy  of  his  representation  of  the  sort 
of  persona  to  whom  the  fashion  of  abusing  the 
Americans  has  now  gone  down,  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.    NoSiing,  we  think,  can  be 
more  handsome,  persuasive,  or  grateful,  than 
the  whole  following  passage. 

"  And  here  let  me  acknowledge  my  warm,  my 
thankful  feelings,  at  the  efiect  prmluced  by  one  « 
my  trivial  lucubrations.  I  allude  to  the  essay  in 
the  Sketch-Book,  on  the  subject  of  the  literary 
feuds  between  Enslsnd  and  America.  I  cannot 
express  the  heartfelt  delight  I  have  experienced  at 
the  unexpected  sympathy  and  approbation  with 
which  those  remarks  have  been  received  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  I  speak  this  not  from  any 
paltry  feelings  of  gratified  vanity ;  for  I  attribute 
the  eiTect  to  no  merit  of  my  pen.  The  paper  ui 
qoestion  was  brief  and  casual,  and  the  ideas  it  con* 
veysd  were  simple  and  obvioiu.  '  It  was  the  casss ; 
it  was  the  cause  *  alone.    There  was  a  prs^iiMi* 
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tioQ  on  the  part  of  my  rtaderi  ta  be  £iYoiir9Ji>ly  ai^ 
fected.  My  countrvmen  responded  in  heari  to  the 
filial  feelings  I  haa  avowed  in  their  name  towards 
thn  parent  country ;  and  there  was  a  seneroet 
sympathy  in  ever^  English  bosom  towaroa  a  aoH- 
lary  individual,  tilling  up  his  voice  iu  a  strange  land, 
to  vindicaie  ihe  injured  character  of  his  naiion,— 
There  are. some  causes  so  sacred  as  to  carry  with 
chcm  an  irresistible  appeal  to  every  virtuous  bosom ; 
and  he  needs  but  nitle  power  of  eloquence,  who 
defends  thq  honour  of  bis  wife,  hb  mother,  or  his 
country. 

'*  1  bait,  therefore,  (he  successof  that  brief  paper, 
as  showing  how  much  good  may  be  done  by  a  kind 
word,  however  feeble,  when  spoken  in  season— «s 
showing  how  much  dormant  good  feeling  actually 
exists  in  each  country,  towards  the  other,  which 
onl^r  wnnts  the  slightest  spark  to  kindle  it  into  a 
perrial  flame — as  showing,  m  fuel  what  I  have  all 
along  believed  and  asserted,  that  the  two  nations 
would  grow  together  in  esteem  and  amity,  if  med- 
dling and  malignant  spirits  would  bat  throw  by  their 
miscnievous  pens,  and  leave  kindred  hearts  to  the 
kindly  impulses  of  nature. 

"  r  once  more  assert,  and  I  assert  H  with  in- 
creased conviction  of  its  truth,  that  there  exists, 
among  the  great  majority  of  my  countrymen,  a 
favourable  feeling  towards  England.  I  repeat  ibis 
assertion,  because  I  think  it  a  truth  that  cannot  loo 
often  be  reiterated,  and  becaoee  it  has  met  with 
jKMoe  contradiction.  Among  all  the  liberal  and  en- 
fiKhtened  mindsof  my  countrymen,  amoni^  all  those 
'Which  evemaally  ^ve  a  tone  to  national  opinion, 
there  •lists  a  cordial  desire  to  be  on  terms  of  cour- 
tesy asd  friendship.  Btit,  at  the  same  time,  there 
tinionnnately  exists  in  those  very  minds  s  distrust 
of  reciprocal  goodwill  on  the  part  of  England. 
They  have  been  rendered  morbidly  sensitive  by  the 
attacks  made  apon  their  country  by  the  English 
pnpss  ;  and  their  occasranal  irriiabiltiy  on  this  sub- 
foct  has  been  misimerpreted  into  a  settled  and  un- 
natural hostility. 

**  For  my  part,  I  consider  this  jealous  sensibility 
as  belonging  to  generous  natures.  I  should  look 
upon  mv  countrymen  as  fallen  indeed  from  that 
independence  of  spirit  which  is  their  birth-gift ;  as 
fallen  indeed  from  that  prkie  of  character,  which 
they  inherit  from  the  proud  nation  from  which  they 

Strung,  could  they  tamelj^  sit  down  under  the  in- 
ciion  of  contumelv  snd  insult.  Indeed,  the  very 
impaiionce  which  tney  show  as  to  the  misrepre- 
semationsof  the  press,  proves  their  reppect  for  Bng- 
hsb  opinion,  and  their  desire  for  English  amity ;  for 
there  is  never  jealousy  where  there  is  not  strong 
regard. 

**  To  the  magnanimous  spirits  of  both  countries 
must  ws  trust  to  carry  such  a  natural  alliance  of 
affection  into  full  effect.  To  pens  more  powerful 
than  mine  1  leave  the  noble  task  of  promoting  the 
cause  ef  national  amity.  Te  the  inielligent  and 
enh^t«ned  of  my  own  country,  I  address  my 
parting  voice,  entreating  them  to  show  themselTcs 
superior  (o  the  petty  attacks  of  the  ignorant  and  the 
worthless,  and  still  to  look  with  a  dispassionate  and 
philosophic  eye  to  the  moral  character  of  England, 
as  the  tmellectual  source  of  our  own  rising  great- 
ness; while  I  sppeal  to  every  ffcnerons-mmded 
Englishman  from  the  slanders  which  disgrace  the 
press,  insult  the  tmderaiandlnf;,  and  belie  the  mag- 
nanimityof  hisooantry:  and  f  mvite  him  to  look 
to  Ameriea,  as  to  a  kindred  nation,  worthy  of  its 
aright ;  giving,  in  the  heaUhy  vigour  of  its  growth, 
the  kcst  of  commente  on  its  parent  stock ;  and  re- 
ijeciiiig.  in  the  dawning;  brightness  of  its  fsme,  the 
moral  effulgence  of  Bntlsh  glory. 

**I  «M  t«fv,  ton,  that  such  sppeal  will  net  be 
vade  in  Tain.  Indeed  I  hare  noticed,  for  some 
time  past,  nn  essential  change  in  English  sentiment 
Willi  regard  to  Ameriea.  In  ParHameni,  that  fban- 
tain-head  of  pablio  opinion,  there  eeems  to  be  an 
f malaiion,  on  Iwth  sidee  of  the  House,  in  holding 
the  language  of  courteesr  and  friendship.  The  same 
81 


.  spiru  IS  datlf  bsfmtqg  mtm  — (toMia  frsYtfMft  in 
good  Bocieiy.  There  b  a  g;rowiog  niiriasity  can- 
oerning  my  country  ;  a  eravinff  daaire  for  cerrsct 
information,  that  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  a  fsvoorable 
understanding.  The  sooffer,  I  trust,  has  had  his 
day ;  the  time  of  the  slanderer  is  gone  by.  The 
ribald  jokes,  the  stale  oommoDptsQes,  which  Iwve 
so  long  passed  ourveat  when  Ameriea  waa  iha 
iheme,  are  now  banished  to  the  ifoorant  and  the 
vulgar,  or  only  perpetuated  by  the  hireling  scdh- 
biers  and  traditional  jesters  of  ihe  preas.  The  ia- 
telligent  and  high-minded  now  pnde  themseivea 
upon  making  America  a  aiudy. 

Vol.  ii.  pp.  39G^^4aa 

From  the  body  of  the  woric,  we  must  Ja- 
dalge  ourselyes  with  very  few  citations.  Bat 
we  cannot  resist  the  following  exquisite  de- 
scription of  a  rainy  Sunday  at  an  inn  m  a 
oonntiy  town.  It  ia  part  of  the  admirable 
legendfof  "the  Stout  Gentleman,"  of  whidi 
we  will  not  trust  ourselves  with  saying  one 
word  more.  The  following,  however,  is  per- 
fect, independent  of  ita  conneotiont. 


"  It  was  a  rainv  Sunday,  in  the  l, ,  , 

of  November.    I  nad  been  delaineo,  in  tM  < 

of  a  journey,  by  a  slight  indisposition,  from  whkh 
I  was  recovenng;  but  I  was  still  feverish,  sad 
was  obliged  to  keep  within  doors  all  dav,  ia  an  imi 
of  the  amall  town  of  Derby.  A  wet  Sunday  im-m 
country  ion !  whoever  has  had  the  luck  lo  emil- 
enee  one  can  alone  judge  of  my  situaiion»  The 
rain  paltered  against  the  casements;  the  balls 
tolled  for  church  with  a  melancholy  sound*  I 
went  to  the  windows  in  quest  of  something  to 
amuse  the  eve ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  1  had  baeki 
placed  completely  out  of  the  resah  of  all  amasa* 
menu  The  windows  of  mv  bed-room  looked  imt 
among  tiled  roofs  and  stacks  of  chimneyst  wh^ 
those  of  my  aitting-room  commaiulecl  a  full  view 
of  the  stable-yard.  I  know  of  nothing  more  calca- 
laied  to  make  a  man  sick  of  this  worldthan  a  staMa- 
yard  on  a  rainy  day.  The  place  was  littered  wiUi 
wet  straw  that  hadfbeen  kicked  about  by  travettene 
and  stable-boys.  In  one  oorner  was  a  slsgyiaai 
pool  of  water,  surrounding  so  island  of  muolu 
There  were  several  half-drowned  fowls  crowded 
together  under  a  cart,  among  which  was  a  misers* 
ble,  crest-fallen  cock,  drenched  out  of  all  life  aad 
spirit ;  his  drooping  tail  matted,  as  it  were,  int«  a 
single  feather,  along  which  the  water  trickled  from 
his  back.  Near  the  cart  was  a  half-dozing  cow. 
chewing  the  cud,  and  standing  patiently  to  be  raiaea 
on,  witn  wreaths  of  vapour  rising  from  her  reeking 
hide.  A  wall-eyed  horss,  tired  of  the  loneliness 
of  the  stable,  was  pokiing  fau  spectral  head  out  of 
a  window,  with  the  rain  dripping  on  it  from  tha 
eaves.  An  unhappy  cur,  chaineo  to  a  dog-house 
hard  by,  uttered  something  every  now  and  then, 
between  a  bark  and  a  yelp.  A  orab  of  a  kitchen 
wench  tramped  backwards  and  forwards  through 
the  yard  in  pattens,  looking  as  sulky  as  the  weather 
itself  Every  thing,  in  short,  vras  comfortless  and 
forlorn — excepting  a  crew  of  hard-drinking  ducks, 
assembled  like  boon  companions  round  a  puddle* 
and  making  a  riotous  noise  over  their  liquor. 

"  I  sauntered  to  the  window  and  stood  gazing  at 
the  people,  picking  their  way  to  church,  with  petti- 
coats hoisted  mid-Teg  hi^h,  and  dripping  umbrellas. 
The  bells  ceased  to  toll,  and  the  streets  became 
silent.  I  then  amused  myself  with  watching  the 
daughters  of  a  tradesman  opposite ;  who,  being  con- 
fined to  the  house  for  fear  of  wetting  their  Sunday 
finery,  played  off  their  charms  at  the  front  wi:; 
dowff,  to  fascinate  the  chance  tenants  of  the  inn. 
They  at  length  were  summoned  away  by  a  vignani 
vinegar-faced  mother,  and  I  had  nothing  further 
from  withont  to  amuse  me. 

*•  The  day  continued  lowering  and  gloomy.  The 
slovenly,  ragged,  spongy  clouds,  dnftod  heavily 
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tkm^*  TImm'ww  n9  variety  even  in  ihe  rain ;  it 
was  oaa  doll,  ooniiniied«  monotonous  patter — pat- 
tern—patter, excepting  that  now  and  then  I  was 
enlivened  bv  the  idea  of  a  brisk  shower,  from  the 
rattling  of  the  drops  upon  a  possinff  umbrella.  It 
was  quite  r^re$hing  (ir  I  may  be  allowed  a  hack- 
:  neyeo  phrase  of  the  day)  when,  in  the  course  of  the 
noming,  a  horn  blew,  and  a  stage  coach  whirled 
thravgh  the  street,  with  outside  passengers  stuck 
ail  over  it,  cowering  under  cotton  umbrellas,  and 
seethed  together,  and  reeking  with  the  steams  of 
wet  box-coats  and  upper  Benjamins.  I'he  sound 
brought  out  from  their  lurking-places  a  crew  of 
Tigaoond  boys,  and  vagabond  dogs,  and  the  car- 
roty-headed boailer,  and  that  noodescnpt  animal 
ycleped  Boots,  and  all  the  other  vagabond  race  that 
infest  the  purlieus  of  an  inn ;  but  the  bustle  was 
transient.  The  coach  again  whirled  on  its  way  ; 
and  boy  and  dog,  and  hostler  and  Boors,  all  slunk 
back  again  to  their  holes.  The  street  again  became 
silent,  and  the  rain  continued  to  rain  on. 

"  The  evening  gradually  wore  away.  The  travel- 
lers read  the  papers  two  or  three  times  over.  Some 
drew  round  tne  fire,  and  told  long  stories  about 
their  horses,  about  their  adventures,  their  overturns, 
and  breakings-down.  They  discussed  the  credits  of 
difierent  merchants  and  dinerent  inns ;  and  ihe  two 
wags  told  several  choice  anecdotes  of  pretty  cham- 
bannaids  and  kind  landladies.  All  this  passed  as 
they  were  quietly  taking  what  they  called  their 
night-caps,  that  is  to  say,  strong  glasses  of  brandy 
and  water  and  sugar,  or  some  other  mixture  of  the 
kind ;  after  which,  they  one  after  another  rang  for 
"  Boots"  and  the  chambermaid,  and  wnlked  off  to 
bed,  in  old  shoes,  cut  down  into  marvellously  un- 
comfortable slippers. 

**  There  was  only  one  man  left ;  a  short -legged, 
long-bodied,  plethoric  fellow,  with  a  very  large 
•ancfy  head.  He  sat  by  himself  with  a  glass  of  port 
win«  negus,  and  a  spoon  ;  sipping  and  stirring,  and 
meditating  and  sipping,  oniil  nothing  was  left  but 
the  spoon.  He  gradually  fell  asleep  oolt  upright  in 
bis  chair,  with  the  empty  glass  standing  before  nim  ; 
and  the  candle  seemed  to  fall  asleep  too !  for  the 
wick  grew  long,  and  black,  and  cabbaged  at  the 
««d,  and  dimmed  the  little  light  that  remained  in 
the  ebamber.  The  gloom  that  now  prevailed  was 
•contagious.  Around  hung  the  shapeless,  snd  almost 
spectral  box-coats  of  departed  travellers,  long  since 
buried  in  deep  sleep.  I  only  beard  the  ticking  of 
the  clock,  with  the  deep-drawn  breathings  of^the 
eleeping"  toper,  and  the  drippinga  of  the  rain,  drop 
—drop-— drop,  from  the  eaves  of  the  house." 

Vol.  i.  pp.  112--130. 

The  Mfhole  description  of  the  Lady  Lilly- 
craft  18  equsdly  good  in  its  way ;  but  we  can 
only  make  room  for  the  portraits  of  her  canine 
attendants. 

"  She  has  brought  two  dogs  with  her  also,  out 
of  a  number  of  pets  which  she  maintains  at  home. 
One  is  a  fat  spaniel,  called  Zephyr — ihoush  heaven 
defend  me  from  such  a  zephyr !  He  is  led  out  of 
all  shape  and  comfort ;  his  eyes  are  nearly  strained 
out  of  his  head  ;  he  wheezes  with  corpulency,  and 
cannot  walk  without  great  difficulry.  The  other 
is  a  little,  old,  grey-muzzled  curmudseon,  with  an 
unhappy  eye,  tnat  kindles  like  a  coal  if  you  only 
look  at  him  ;  his  nose  turns  up ;  his  mouth  is  drawn 
into  wrinkles,  so  as  to  show  nis  teeth ;  in  short,  he 
has  altogeiher  the  look  of  a  dog  far  gone  in  misan- 
thropy, and  totally  sick  of  the  world.  When  he 
walks,  he  has  his  tail  curled  up  so  tight  that  it  seems 
to  lift  his  hind  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  he  seldom 
makes  use  of  more  than  three  legs  at  a  time,  keep- 
ing the  other  drawn  up  as  a  reserve.  This  last 
wretch  is  called  Beauty. 

"  These  dogs  are  full  of  elegant  ailments  un- 
known to  vulgar  dogs;  and  are  petted  and  nursed 
hy  Lady  Lillycraft  with  the  tenderesl  kindness. 
They  have  cushions  for  their  e.tpress  use,  on  which 
ihav  Ita  before  the  fire,  and  yet  are  apt  to  shiver 


and  moan  tf  there  is  the  least  dranrfrtoTair  Wwi 

any  one  entera  the^room,  they  make  •  most  ivrej. 
nical  barking  that  is  absolutely  deafening.  ITsey 
are  inaolent  to  all  the  other  dogs  of  the  ejabbsL- 
ment.  There  isa  noble  stag-hound,  a  great  fevoam 
of  the  squire's,  who  is  a  privileged  visiior  to  :!a 
parlour ;  but  the  moment  he  makea  hiaappearaooe, 
these  intruders  fly  at  him  with  furious  rage ;  indl 
have  admired  the  sovereign  indiflcrence  and  cc- 
tempt  with  which  he  aeems  to  look  down  upon  b 
puny  assailants.  When  her  ladyship  drives  toi, 
these  dogs  arejgenerally  carried  with  her  to  tak« 
the  air ;  when  they  look  out  of  each  window  of  tj« 
carriage,  and  bnrk  at  all  vulgar  pedestrian  dogs." 
Vol.  i.  pp.  75 — ^77. 

We  shall  venture  on  but  one  extract  man 
— and  it  shall  be  a  specimen  of  the  aothoi^i 
more  pensive  vein.  It  is  from  the  chapter 
of  "  Family  Reliques ;"  and  nffowds,  eapedafly 
in  the  latter  part,  another  striking'  inelance  ot 
the  pathetic  melody  of  his  style.  The  intrp- 
ductory  part  is  also  a  good  specimen  of  his 
sedalous,  and  not  altogether  ansuocetsffi] 
Imitation  of  the  inimitaUe  diction  and  oolb- 
quial  graces  of  Addison. 

**  The  place,  however,  which  abounds  roost  viib 
mementos  of  past  times,  is  the  picture  gallery  ;  sad 
there  is  something  strangely  pleasing*  ibongfa  sisi- 
ancholy,  in'  considering  the  long  rows  of  porinits 
which  compose  the  greater  part  of  the  coiisciioB. 
They  furnish  a  kind  of  narrative  of  the  lives  of  the 
family  worthies,  which  I  am  enabled  to  remd  vitli 
the  assistance  of  the  venerable  bousekeepo',  who 
is  the  family  chronicler,  prompted  oecaaionally  bf 
Master  Simon.     There  la  the  prcigpeas  of  a  £bs 
lady,  for  instance,  throiigb  a  variety  of  portrain. 
One  represents  her  ss  a  mile  sirl,  with  a  long  waiat 
and  hoop,  holding  a  kitten  in  ner  arms,  and  ogUng 
the  apecutor  out  of  the  comera  of  her  eyes,  as  if 
she  oould  not  turn  her  head.    In  another  we  fistf 
her  in  the  freshness  of  youthful  beauty,  when  she 
wss  a  celebrated  belle,  and  so  hard-oeaned  as  to 
cause  several  unfortunate  gantlamsn  to  run  desfs- 
rate  and  write  bad  poetry.    In  another  she  is  de- 
picted as  a  BUtely  dame,  in  the  maturity  of  b« 
charms,  next  lo  the  portrait  of  her  husbana,  a  asl- 
lant  colonel  in  full-hot lomed  wig  and  gold-laced  oat, 
who  waa  killed  abroad :  and,  finally,  her  monomtat 
is  in  the  church,  the  spire  of  which  may  be  seea 
from  the  window,  where  her  effigy  is  carved  in 
msrble,  and  repreaents  her  as  a  venerable  dame  of 
seventy -six. — There  is  one  group  that  particularff 
interested  me.    It  consisted  of  four  sisters  of  neariy 
the  aame  age,  who  flourished  about  a  century  ainee, 
and,  if  I  may  judge  from  their  poriraita,  were  ex- 
tremely beautiful.    I  can  imagine  what  a  scene  of 
ffaieiy  and  romance  this  old  mansion  must  have 
been,  when  they  were  in  the  hey-day  of  their 
charms;  when  they  passed  like  beautiful  visions 
through  its  halta,  or  stepped  daintily  to  music  in  the 
revels  and  dances  of  the  cedsr  gsllery ;  or  printed, 
with  delicate  feet,  the  velvet  verdara  of  thess 
lawns,"  iNic. 

"  When  I  look  at  these  faint  records  of  gallantiy 
and  tenderness;  when  I  contemplate  tlie  fadiiy 
portraits  of  these  beautiful  girls,  and  think  that 
they  have  long  since  bloome<n  reiffned,  grown  old, 
died,  and  passed  away,  and  with  them  all  their 
gracea,  their  triumpha,  their  rivalriea,  their  admi- 
rers ;  the  whole  empire  of  love  and  pleasure  in  which 
they  ruled — '  all  dead,  all  buried,  all  forgotten.'-* 
I  find  a  cloud  of  melancholy  stealing  over  the  pres- 
ent nietiee  around  me.  I  was  gszing,  in  a  musing 
mood,  this  very  morning,  at  the  portrait  of  the  lady 
whose  husbana  was  killed  abrosd,  when  the  fsv 
Julia  entered  the  gallery,  leaninff  on  ihearmof  ihs 
captain.  The  sun  shone  through  the  row  of  win* 
dows  on  her  as  she  paased  along,  and  she  aeemed 
to  beam  out  each  time  into  brightness,  and  rclapss 
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„  ^  1  n:f  tluiB*  wMai  ik»  door  at  die  bottom  of  the 

gallery  finally  closed  after  her.  I  felt  a  sadoeee  of 
heart  at  the  idea,  that  this  wu  an  emblem  of  her 
lot ;  a  few  more  years  of  sunshine  and  shade,  and 
all  this  life,  and  loyeliness,  and  enjoyment,  will 
have  eeased,  and  nothing  be  left  to  commemorate 
this  beautiful  being  but  one  more  perisheble  por- 
trait :  10  awaken,  perhape,  the  trite  speculations  of 
some  future  loiterer,  like  myself,  when  I  also  and 
my  scribblings  shall  have  lived  through  our  brief 
existence  and  been  forgotten.*' — Vol.  i.  pp.  64,  65. 

We  can  scarcely  afford  room  even  to  al- 
lude to  the  leet  of  this  elegant  miscellany. 
'^  Ready-money  Jack''  is  admirable  througn- 
out — and  the  old  General  ver]^  good.  The 
lorers  are,  as  nsoa],  the  most  insipid.  The 
Gypsies  are  sketched  with  great  elegance  as 
well  as  spirit— «nd  Master  Simon  is  quite  de- 
liffhtful,  m  all  the  varieties  of  his  ever  versa^ 
tile  character.  Perhaps  the  most  pleasing 
thing  about  all  these  personages,  is  the  perfect 
innocence  and  singleness  of  purpose  which 
aeeiDS  to  belong  to  them — and  which,  even 
vrhen  it  raises  a  gentle  smile  at  their  expense, 
breathes  over  the  whole  scene  they  inhabit 
an  air  of  attraction  and  respect — ^like  that 
which  reigns  in  the  De  Coverley  pictures  of 


AddiBOo.  Of  tbe  exotic  Tales  which  se  rve  to 
fill  up  thevolnmes,  that  of  <<  Dolph  Heyliger^' 
is  incomparably  the  best — and  is  more  char- 
acteristic, perliaps.  both  of  the  author's  turn 
of  imagination  and  cast  of  hnmour,  than  any 
thing  else  in  the  work.  "The  Student  of 
Salamanca"  is  too  long;  and  deals  rather 
largely  in  the  commonplaces  of  romantic  ad* 
venture: — while  "Annette  de  la  Barbe," 
though  pretty  and  pathetic  in  some  passages, 
is,  on  the  whole,  rather /ode  and  finical — and 
too  much  in  the  style  of  the  sentimental  after- 
pieces which  we  naye  lately  borrowed  from 
the  Parisian  theatres. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  very  sorry  to  receive 
Mr.  Crayon's  farewell — and  we  return  it  with 
the  utmost  cordiality.  We  thank  him  most 
sincerely^  for  the  pleasure  he  has  given  us — 
for  the  kmdness  he  has  shown  to  our  country 
— and  for  the  lessons  he  has  taught,  both 
here  and  in  his  native  land,  of  good  taste, 
good  nature,  and  national  liberality.  We  hope 
he  will  come  back  among  us  soon— and  re- 
member us  while  he  is  away ;  and  can  assure 
him,  that  he  is  in  no  danger  of  being  speedily 
forgotten. 


(april,    1807.) 

i  Portraiture  ofQuakerismj  as  taken  from  a  View  of  the  Mond  Eduealion^  lyiscijlvfM.  Peculiar 
Cftstoms,  Religious  PrincipUsj  Political  and  Civil  Economy,  and  Character  qfthe  Society  of 
Friends,  By  Thomas  Clarkson,  M.  A.  Author  of  several  Essays  on  the  Subject  of  the 
Slave  Trade.    8vo.    3  yols.    Loudon :  1806. 


This^  we  think,  is  a  book  peculiarly  fitted 
for  reviewing :  For  it  contains  many  things 
which  most  people  will  have  some  curiosity 
to  hear  about;  and  is  at  the  same  time  so  in- 
tolerably dull  and  tedious^  that  no  voluntary 
feader  could  possibly  get  through  with  it. 

The  author,  whose  meritorious  exertions  for 
Ihe  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  brought  him 
into  public  notice  a  great  many  years  ago, 
was  recommended  by  this  circumstance  to 
the  favour  and  the  confidence  of  the  Quakers, 
who  had  long  been  unanimous  in  that  good 
cause :  and  was  led  to  such  an  extensive  and 
cordial  intercourse  with  them  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  that  he  came  at  last  to  haye  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  their  tenets  and 
living  manners  than  any  other  person  out  of 
the  society  could  easily  obtain.  The  effect 
of  this  knowledge  has  evidently  been  to  ex- 
cite in  him  such  an  affection  and  esteem 
for  those  worthy  sectaries,  as  we  think  can 
scarcely  fail  to  issue  in  his  public  conversion; 
and,  ill  the  mean  time,  has  produced  a  more 
minute  exposition,  anci  a  more  elaborate  de- 
fence of  taeir  doctrines  and  practices^  than 
has  recently  been  drawn  from  any  or  their 
own  body. 

The  book,  which  is  full  of  repetitions  and 
plagiarisms,  is  distributed  into  a  number  of 
needless  sections,  arranged  in  a  most  unna- 
tural and  inconvenient  order.  All  that  any 
body  can  want  to  know  about  tbe  Quakers, 


might  evidently  have  been  told,  either  under 
the  head  of  their  Doctrinal  tenets,  or  of  their 
peculiar  Practices;  but  Mr.  Clarkson,  with  a 
certain  elaborate  infelicity  of  method,  chooses 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  tnis  society  under  the 
several  titles,  of  their  moral  education — their 
discipline— -tneir  peculiar  customs^their  re- 
ligion—their great  tenets — and  their  charac- 
ter ;  and  not  &iding  even  this  ample  distribu- 
tion sufiicieut  to  include  all  he  had  to  say  on 
the  subject,  he  fills  a  supplemental  hall-vo- 
lume, with  repetitions  ancf  trifies,  under  the 
humiliating  name  of  miscellaneous  particulars. 
Quakerism  had  certainly  undergone  a  con- 
siderable change  in  the  quality  and  spirit  of 
its  votaries,  from  the  time  when  George  Fox 
went  about  pronouncing  woes  against  citiesi 
attacking  priests  in  their  pulpits,  and  exhort- 
ing justices  of  the  peace  to  do  justice,  to  the 
time  when  such  men  as  Penn  and  Barclay 
came  into  the  society  "  by  convincement,'' 
and  published  such  vindications  of  its  doc- 
trine, as  few  of  its  opponents  have  found  it 
convenient  to  answer.  The  change  since 
their  time  appears  to  have  been  much  less 
considerable.  The  greater  part  of  these  vo- 
lumes may  be  considered^  indeed,  as  a  wilfiU 
deterioration  of  Barclay's  Apology :  and  it  is 
only  where  he  treats  of  the  private  mannem 
and  actual  opinions  of  the  modem  Quakers, 
that  Mr.  Clarkson  communicates  any  thing 
which  a  curious  reader  might  not  have  learnt 


.  from  that  celebnted  produotien.  Thekitd^- 
tory  and  argumentative  tone  wLich  he  maia- 
tains  throughout,  gives  an  air  of  partiality  to 
his  statements  which  naturalJy  diminishes 
our  reliance  on  their  accuracy :  and  as  the 
argument  is  often  extremely  bad,  and  the 
jpraise  apparently  unmerited,  we  are  rather 
mclined  to  think  that  his  work  will  make  a 
less  powerful  impression  in  favour  of  the 
^<  friends,"  than  might  have  been  effected  by 
a  more  moderate  advocate.  With  many  praise- 
worthy maxims  and  principles  for  their  moral 
conduct}  the  Quakeri^  we  think,  have  but  little 
to  say  for  most  of  their  peculiar  practices ;  and 
make  a  much  better  figure  when  defending 
their  theological  mysteries,  thf^n  when  vindi- 
cating the  usages  by  which  they  are  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the  ordinary  in- 
tercourse of  life.  It  will  be  more  convenient, 
however,  to  state  our  observations  on  their 
reasonings,  as  we  attend  Mr.  Clarkson  through 
his  account  of  their  principles  and  practice. 

He  enters  upon  his  task  with  such  a  wretch- 
ed display  of  false  eloquence,  that  we  were 
very  near  throwing  away  the  book.  Our 
headers  will  scarcely  accuse  us  of  impatience, 
when  we  inform  them  that  the  dissertation 
on  the  moral  education  of  the  Quakers  begins 
with  the  following  sentence : — 

"When  the  blooming  spring  sheds  abroad  its 
benign  influence,  man  feels  it  equally  with  the  vest 
of  created  nature.  The  blood  circulates  more  fireety, 
and  a  new  current  of  life  seems  to  be  diffused  in  his 
veins.  The  aged  man  is  enlivened,  and  the  sick 
man  feels  himself  refreshed.  Good  spirits  and 
dieerfut  conntenances  succeed.  But  as  the  year 
chanj^s  in  its  seasons,  and  rolls  round  to  its  end, 
the  tide  seems  to  slacken,  and  the  current  of  feeling 
to  return  to  its  former  level." — Vol.  i.  p.  13. 

'  Ttiis  may  9erve,  once  for  all,  as  a  specimen 
6f  Mr.  Clarkson's  taste  and  powers  in  fine 
writing,  and  as  an  apology  for  our  abstaining, 
in  our  charily,  for  making  any  further  ob- 
servations on  nis  style.  Under  the  head  of 
moral  education,  we  are  informed  that  the 
Quakers  discourage,  and  strictly  prohibit  in 
their  youth,  all  games  of  chance.'  music,  dan- 
cing, novel  reading,  field  sports 'of  every  de- 
scription, and,  in  general,  the  use  of  idle 
words  and  unprofitable  conversation.  The 
motives  of  these  several  prohibitions  are  dis- 
cussed in  separate  chapters  of  extreme  dul- 
ness  and  prolixity.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
in  order  to  come  to  a  right  understandiug 
with  those  anstere  persons  and  their  apologist, 
to  enter  a  little  into  the  discussion. 

The  basis  of  the  Quaker  morality  seems 
evidently  to  be,  that  gaiety  and  merriment 
ought,  npon  all  occasions,  to  be  discouraged  j 
that  everything  which  tends  merely  to  ex- 
hilaration or  enioyinent,  has  in  it  a  taint  of 
criminality ;  and  that  one  of  the  chief  duties 
of  man  is  to  be  always  serious  and  solemn, 
and  constantly  occupied,  either  with  his 
worldly  prosperity,  or  his  eternal  welfare.  If 
it  wore  not  for  the  attention  which  is  thus 
permitted  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the 
Quakers  would  scarcely  be  distin^ruishable 
from  the  other  gloomy  sectaries,  wno  main- 
tain, that  man  was  put  into  this  world  for  no 
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proper  condition  for  the  next; — ^that  all  gb 
feelings  of  ridicule  and  socfaJity,  and  all  the 
spring  and  gaiety  of  the  animal  spirits  cf 
yout^  were  given  us  ouly  for  our  temfitatios: 
and  that,  considering  the  fihortnessof  this  life] 
and  the  risk  he  runs  of  damnation  after  k, 
man  ought  evidently  to  pass  his  days  m  de- 
jection and  terror,  and  to  shut  his  heait  te 
every  pleasurable  emotion  which  this  traiis:- 
lory  Boene  might  hold  out  to  the  unthitikiiiT. 
This  fundamental  lolly  of  theae  aseetic  max- 
ima has  prevented  the  Quakers  from  adopt- 
ing them  in  their  full  extent;  but  aJi  U» 
peculiarities  of  their  manners  may  evidenth 
be  referred  to  this  source ;  and  this  qiialific»> 
tions  and  exceptions  ander  'which  ihey  maiB- 
tain  the  duty  of  abstaining-  from  enjoymect, 
serve  only,  m  most  instances*,  to  brmg  opoa 
their  reasonings  the  additional  charge  of  ib- 
consisteooy. 

Their  objection  to  cards,  dice,  wagera,  faorB&> 
races,  &c.  is  said  to  be,  first ^  that  -they  ma? 
lead  to  a  spirit  of  gaming,  which  Jeads^  agati^ 
to  obvious  nnhappiness  and  immoiahty ;  hot 
ehiefiy,  that  they  are  sonroes  of  omasemeaC 
unworthy  of  a  sober  Christian,  and  tend,  by 
producing  an  unreasonable  excitement,  to  dis- 
turb that  tranquillity  and  equanimity  whick 
they  look  upon  as  essential  to  moiaJ  vinne 

"  They  betieve."  savs  Mr.  Clarkson,  ••  fhut  m  11 
ne98Bnd  q^iieinesa  both  of  spirit  and  of  bod  v.  an 
necessary,  as  hr  as  ihey  can  be  obtained,  llenre. 
Quaker  children  are  rebnked  for  all  MCpmsaioim  of 
anger,  as  lending  to  raise  those  feeliMs  whick 
ought  to  be  suppressed :  a  raising  even  ofihe  rvke 
beyond  due  bounds,  is  discouraged  as  leading  to 
the  disturbance  of  their  minds.  They  are  tau^t 
to  rise  in  the  morning  in  quietness ;  to  go  about 
their  ordinary  occapaiion  with  qyietueas;  and  lo 
retire  in  quietness  lo  their  beds.'* 

Now  this,  we  think,  is  a  yery  miserable 
pictnre.  The  great  curse  of  life,  we  bclieye, 
m  all  conditions  above  the  lowest  is'  its  ex- 
cessire  stillness  and  quietness,  ana  the  want 
of  interest  and  excitement  which  it  affonls: 
and  though  we  certainly  do  not  approve  of 
cards  and  wagers  as  the  best  exhifarators  of 
the  spirits,  we  cannot  possibly  concur  in  the 
principle  upon  which  they  are  rejected  with 
such  abhorrence  by  this  ngid  society.  A  re- 
mark which  Mr.  Clarkson  himself  makes  af 
terwards,  might  have  led  him  to  doubt  of  fho 
soundness  of  their  petrifying  principles. 

"  It  has  often  been  observed,"  he  saysi  *'  that  a 
Quaker  Boy  has  an  unnatural  appearance.  The 
iaea  has  arisen  from  his  dress  ana  his  sedatencs«, 
which,  taken  together,  have  produced  an  appear* 
anc8  of  age  above  the  youth  in  his  coumenancc.  t 
have  often  been  aurprieed  to  hear  young  Quakers 
talk  of  ihe  folly  and  vanity  of  purauiis  in  which  per- 
sons, older  than  ihemueives,  were  then  embarking 
in  pursuit  of  pleasure."  &c. 

We  feel  no  admiration,  we  will  eonless^  fof 
prodigies  of  this  description;  and  think  that 
the  world  is  but  little  indebted  to  those  moial' 
ists^  who,  in  their  efforts  to  amelioiate,our 
condition,  be^fin  with  oonstxaining  the  voktilo 
spirit  of  childhood  into  sedatenese,  and  extin* 
guishing  the  happy  oareleaanew  and  anim^ 
tion  of  youth,  by  lefisoas  of  eternal  qwatnesa 
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Hie  MXt  dupler  w  ftgahist  tninio ;  and  is. 
«ft  might  be  expected,  one  of  the  most  absurd 
imd  extravagant  <tf  tne  whole.  This  is  Mr. 
ClaiiGSOo'a  statement  of  the  Quaker  reasoning 
ugainet  this  delightful  art. 

*•  Providence  gave  oripinolljj  to  man  a  beautiful 
and  a  perfect  world.  He  filled  it  with  things  neces- 
sary, and  thines  detightful :  and  yet  man  has  ofren 
4un»d  these  Tiroiii  ibeir  true  And  original  design. 
The  very  wood  on  the  aurface  of  the  earth  be  has 
cut  down,  and  ihs  very  atone  and  metal  in  it«  bowels 
he  has  hewn  and  cast,  and  converted  into  a  graven 
image,  and  worshipped  in  the  place  of  bis  benefi- 
cent Creator.  The  food  which  he  has  given  him 
for  his  nourishment,  he  hos  frequently^  converted 
l>y  his  iaieniperance  info  the  means  of  injaring  his 
health*  The  wine,  (hat  was  designed  to  make  his 
heart  glad,  on  reasonable  and  necessary  ocoaaions, 
he  has  used  often  to  the  stupefaction  of  his  sensesi 
and  the  degradation  of  his  moral  character.  The 
irerv  raiment,  which  has  been  afforded  him  for  his 
body,  he  has  abused  also,  so  that  it  has  frequently 
become  a  sounse  for  the  excitement  of  his  pride. 

**  Just  so  it  has  been,  and  so  it  is,  with  Music,  at 
the  preaent  day.'* 

We  do  not  think  we  ever  before  met  with 
an  argument  so  unskilfully,  or  mther  so  pre- 
posterofisly  put :  Since,  if  it  follows,  from  thesi 
fnmisegj  that  music  otight  to  be  entirely  re- 
jected and  avoided,  it  must  follow  also,  that 
we  shoaki  go  naked,  and  neither  eat  nor  drink ! 
and  as  to  the  arguments  that  follow  against 
the  cultivation  of  fliusic,  because  there  are 
0ome  obscene  and  some  bacchanalian  songs, 
which  it  would  be  improper  for  young  persons 
to  leam,  they  are  obviously  capable  of  being 
ttsed.  with  exactly  the  same  force,  against 
their  learning  to  read,  because  there  are  im- 
moral and  heretical  books,  which  may  possi« 
bly  ftiU  into  their  hands.  The  most  authentic 
and  sincere  reason,  however,  we  belieye,  is 
one  which  rests  immediately  npon  the  gene- 
mi  ascetic  principle  to  which  we  have  already 
made  reference,  viz.  that  <<  music  tends  to 
self*graiifiadion,  which  is  not  allowable  in  the 
Christian  system.'^  Now,  as  this  same  self- 
denying  principle  is  really  at  the  bottom  of 
most  ot  the  Quaker  prohibitions,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  consider,  in  a  few  words,  how 
£a.r  it  can  be  reconciled  to  reason  or  morality. 

All  men,  we  humbly  conceive,  are  under 
the  necessity  of  pursuing  their  own  happiness; 
sad  cannot  even  be  conceived  as  ever  pursu- 
ing any  thing  else.  The  only  difierence  be- 
tween the  sensualist  and  the  ascetic  is,  that 
the  former  pursues  an  immediate,  and  the 
other  a  remote  happiness ;  or,  that  the  one 
pnrsoes  an  intellectual,  and  the  other  a  bodily 
gratification.  The  penitent  who  passes  his 
days  in  mortification^  does  so  unauestionably 
from  the  love  of  enjoyment ;  eitner  because 
he  thinks  this  the  surest  way  to  attain  eternal 
happiness  in  a  future  world,  or  because  he 
finds  the  admiration  of  manfeind  a  sufficient 
eempensation,  even  in  this  life,  for  the  hard- 
ships by  which  he  extorts  it.  It  appears, 
ti&erefore,  that  self-gratification,  so  far  from 
being  an  unlawful  object  of  pursuit,  is  neces- 
sarily the  mily  object  which  a  rational  being 
can  be  conceived  to  pursue ;  and  consequently. 
liMt  taaigue  against  any  practice,  merely  that 
it  k  attended  with  enjoyment,  is  to  gire  it  a 


f^commendatitm  which  m«st  operate  in  itafa^ 
vour,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  even  with 
the  roost  rigid  moralist.  The  only  sound  or 
consistent  form  of  the  argument,  in  shott,  if 
that  which  was  manfully  adopted  by  the  mor- 
tified hermits  of  the  early  agesj  but  is  ex- 
pressly disclaimed  for  the  Quakers  b)r  their 
present  apologist,  viz.  that  our  well-being  ia 
this  world  is  a  matter  of  so  very  little  ooo* 
cem,  that  it  is  altogether  unworthy  of  a  rea* 
sonable  being  to  bestow  any  care  upon  it ;  and 
that  our  chance  of  well-being  in  another  world 
depends  so  much  upon  our  anxious  endeavoum 
after  piety  upon  earth,  that  it  is  our  dnty  to 
employ  every  moment  of  our  fleeting  and 
uncertain  lives  in  meditation  and  prayer;  and 
consequently  altogether  sinful  and  imprudent 
to  indulge  any  propensities  which  may  inter- 
rupt those  holy  exercises,  or  beget  in  us  any 
interest  in  sublunary  things. 

There  is  evidently  a  tacit  aspiration  after 
this  sublime  absurdity  in  almost  all  the  Qua- 
ker prohibitions;  and  we  strongly  suspeet, 
that  lionest  Geofge  Fox,  when  he  inhabited  a 
hollow  tree  in  the  vale  of  Beevor,  taught  noth- 
ing less  to  his  disciples.  The  condemnation 
of  music  and  dancing,  and  all  idle  speaking 
was  therefore  quite  consistent  in  him;  but 
since  the  permission  of  gainful  arts,  and  of 
most  of  the  luxuries  which  wealth  can  pro- 
cure, to  his  disciples,  it  is  no  longer  so  easy  to 
reconcile  these  condemnations^  either  to  rea- 
son, or  to  the  rest  of  their  practice.  A  Quaker 
may  suspend  all  apparent  care  of  his  salva^ 
tion.  ana  occupy  himself  entirely  with  his 
worldly  business,  for  six  days  in  the  week) 
like  any  other  Christian.  It  is  even  thought 
laudable  in  him  to  set  an  example  of  diligence 
and  industry  to  those  around  him ;  and  the 
fruits  of  this  industry  he  is  by  no  means  re- 
quired to  bestow  in  relieving  the  poor,  or  for 
the  .^motion  of  piety.  He  is  allowed  to  em- 
ploy'it  for  self-gratincation,  in  almost  every 
way-~but  the  most  social  and  agreeable !  He 
may  keep  an  excellent  table  and  garden,  and 
be  driven  about  in  an  easy  chariot  by  a  pious 
coachman  and  two,  or  even  four,  plump  horseb; 
but  his  plate  must  be  without  carving,  and  his 
carriage  and  horses  (perhaps  his  flowers  also| 
of  a  dusky  colour.  His  guests  may  talk  ot 
oxen  and  broadcloth  as  long  as  they  think  fit , 
but  wit  and  gaiety  are  entirely  proscribed, 
and  topics  of  literature  but  rarely  allowed. 
His  boys  and  girls  are  bred  up  to  a  prematura 
knowledge  of  bargaining  and  housekeeping ; 
but  when  their  bounding  spirits  are  stru^ing 
in  every  limb^  they  must  not  violate  then  se- 
datenesshysL  single  skip ; — their  stillness mvte^ 
not  be  disturbed  by  raising  their  voices  be- 
yond their  common  pitch ; — and  they  would 
be  disowned,  if  they  were  to  tune  their  inno- 
cent voices  in  a  hymn  to  their  great  Ben^ao- 
tor !  We  cannot  nelp  saying,  that  all  this  ia 
absurd  and  indefensible.  £ither  let  the  Qua- 
kers renounce  all  the  enjoyments  of  this  lil^ 
or  take  all  that  are  innocent.  The  pursuit  of 
wealth  surely  holds  out  a  greater  temptaCioa 
to  immorality^  than  the  study  of  mueic.  Let 
them,  then,  either  disown  those  who  aocum!i» 
Late  more  tnan  is  necessary  for  their  subeist- 
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enoe.  or  permit  thoae  who  have  leisure,  to 
employ  it  in  something  better  than  money* 
getting.  To  allow  a  man  to  have  a  honae  and 
retinue,  from  the  expenses  of  which  fifty  poor 
families  might  be  supported,  and  ac  the  same 
time  to  interdict  a  fold  in  his  coat,  or  a  ruffle 
to  his  shirt,  on  account  of  their  costliness  and 
vanity,  is  as  ridiculous,  and  as  superstitious, 
a»  it  18  for  the  Church  of  Rome  to  permit  one 
of  her  cardinals  to  sit  down,  on  a  meagre  day. 
to  fifty  costly  and  delicious  dishes  of  fish  and 
pastrjr,  while  it  excommunicates  a  peasant  for 
breaking  through  the  holy  abstinence  with  a 
morsel  of  rusty  bacon.  With  those  general 
impressions,  we  shall  easily  dispose  of  their 
other  peculiarities. 

The  amusements  of  the  theatre  are  strictly 
forbidden  to  Quakers  of  every  description; 
and  this,  partljr  because  many  plays  are  im- 
moral, but  chiefly  because,  on  the  stage, 
"  men  personate  coaracters  that  are  not  their 
owa;  and  thus  become  altogether  sophisti- 
cated  in  their  looka^  words,  and  actions,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  simplicity  and  truth  requir- 
ed by  Christianity !"  We  scarcely  think  the 
Quakers  will  be  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Clarkson 
for  imputing  this  kind  of  reasoning  to  them : 
And,  tor  our  own  parts,  we  would  much  rather 
hear  at  once  that  the  play-house  was  the  Devil's 
dmwing-room,  and  that  the  actors  painted 
their  faces,  and  therefore  deserved  the  fate  of 
Jezebel.  As  to  the  sin  of  personating  charac- 
ters not  their  own,  and  sophisticatmg  their 
looks  and  words,  it  is  necessarily  committed 
by  every  roan  who  reads  aloud  a  Dialogue 
from  the  New  Testament,  or  who  adopts, 
from  the  highest  authoritv,  a  dramatic  form 
in  his  preacning.  As  to  tne  other  objection, 
that  theatrical  amusements  produce  too  high 
a  degree  of  excitement  for  toe  necessary  se- 
dateness  of  a  good  Christian,  we  answer,  in 
the  first  place,  that  we  do  not  see  why  a^ood 
Christian  should  be  more  sedate  than  hishnno- 
cence  and  natural  gaiety  may  dispose  him  to 
be ;  and.  in  the  second  place,  tnat  the  objection 
proves  Mr.  Clarkson  to  be  laudably  ignorant  of 
the  state  of  the  modem  drama, — ^which,  we 
are  credibly  informed,  is  by  no  means  so  ex- 
tremely interesting,  as  to  make  men  neglect 
.  their  business  and  their  duties  to  run  after  it. 
'  Next  comes  dancing. — ^The  Quakers  pro- 
hibit this  strictly;  Ist,  because  it  implies  tbe 
accompaniment  of  music,  which  has  been 
already  interdicted ;  2dly^  because  <<  it  is  use- 
less, and  below  the  dignitjr  of  the  Christian 
cluuracter :"  3dly,  because  it  implies  assem- 
blies of  idle  persons,  which  lead  to  thought- 
lessness as  to  the  important  duties  of  life: 
4thly;  because  it  gives  rise  to  silly  vanity,  and 
envying,  and  malevolence.  The  lovers  of 
danoing.  we  think,  will  be  able  to  answer 
those  oojections  without  our  farther  assist- 
ance ;  such  of  them  as  have  not  been  already 
obviated,  are  applicable,  and  are  in  fact  ap- 
plied bv  the  Quakers,  to  every  species  of  ac- 
eomplisbment.  They  are  applicable  also, 
though  the  Quakers  do  not  so  apply  them,  to 
all  money-getting  occupations  in  which  there 
is  room  for  rivaby  and  competition. 

The  reading  of  novels  is  next  prohibited, 


not  80  much,  Mr.  Omrkflon  mmm»ih,  oiir 
count  of  their  fictitious  nature,  though  that  ■ 
ground  enough  for  the  abhorreooe  of  nuoy 
Quakers,  but  on  account  of  their  geoenl  ioi- 
morality,  and  their  tendency  to  prodooeu 
undue  excitement  of  mind,  and  to  alieoaie 
the  attention  from  objects  of  serious  import, 
ance.  These  are  good  reasons  against  ihe 
reading  of  immoral  norels,  and  against  n»k- 
ins  them  our  sole  or  our  princiifnl  stadj. 
Other  moralists  are  contented  with  selectiEi 
and  limiting  the  novels  they  allow  to  be  read 
The  Quakers  alone  make  it  an  abominatioD  to 
read  any;  which  is  like  prohibiting  all  oseof 
wine  or  animal  food,  instead  of  restricting  out 
censures  to  the  excess  or  abuse  of  them. 

Last  of  all,  the  sports  of  the  field  are  pro* 
hibited,  partly  on  account  of  the  animal  sai- 
ferinff  they  produce,  and  ])art]y  from  the  hab> 
its  of  idleness  and  ferocity  M-hich  they  ate 
supposed  to  generate.  This  is  Mr.  Clark«ofi'i 
account  of  the  matter  j  but  "we  shall  probsbly 
form  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  true  Quaker 
principle,  from  being  told  that  CSeoige  Fox 
'^  considered  that  man  in  the  fall,  or  the  apos- 
tate man,  had  a  vision  so  indistinct  sod  vitii- 
ted,  that  he  could  not  sit  the  animab  of  tk 
creation  as  he  ought;  but  that  the  man  vin 
was  restored,  or  the  spiritual  Oiristian,  bad  s 
new  and  clear  discernment  concerning  theoL 
which  would  oblige  him  to  consider  and  trett 
them  in  a  proper  manner."  The  Quaken^ 
however,  allow  the  netting  of  mnhiudB  for 
food;  and  cannot  well  object  therefore  to 
shooting  them,  provided  it  be  done  about  for 
the  same  economical  purpose,  and  not  for 
self-gratification, — at  least  in  the  act  of  killiof. 

Mr.  Clarkson  proceeds  next  to  discuss  the 
discipline,  as  he  calls  it,  or  interior  goveni- 
ment  of  tne  Quaker  society;  bot  we  think  it 
more  natural  to  proceed  to  the  considemlioo 
of  what  he  announces  as  their  peculiar  cus- 
toms, which,  for  any  thing  we  see,  miglit  all 
have  been  classed  among  the  prahibitioiif 
which  constitute  their  moral  education. 

The  first,  is  the  peculiarity  of  their  dress. 
The  original  rule,  be  says,  was  only  that  k 
should  be  plain  and  cheap.  He  vindicates 
George  Fox,  we  think  very  successfully,  from 
the  charge  of  having  gone  about  in  a  leathern 
doublet ;  and  maintains,  that  the  present  dress 
of  the  Ciuakers  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  common  dress  of  gmve  and  sober  penMms 
of  the  middling  rank  at  the  first  institution  of 
the  society ;  and  that  they  have  retained  it, 
not  out  of  any  superstitious  opinion  of  its 
sanctity,  but  because  they  thought  it  wouki 
indicate  a  frivolous  vanity  to  change  it,  unleM 
for  some  reason  of  oonvenienoe.  We  shonld^ 
have  thought  it  convenience  enough  to  avoid 
singularity  and  misoonstruction  of  motivea 
Except  that  the  men  now  wear  loops  to  their 
hats,  and  that  the  women  have  in  a  great 
measure  given  up  their  black  hoods  and  green 
aprons,  their  costume  is  believed  lo  be  almeat 
exactly  the  same  as  it  was  two  hundred  yean 
ago.  They  have  a  similar  rule  as  to  their 
furniture ;  which,  though  sometimes  elmnt 
and  costly,  is  uniformly  piain,  and  free  inmi 
glare  or  ostentation.    In  conformity  wi&  Ikif 
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prinai|ilii)A»jwlftaotdeBaimla  tfaalr  hooset  with 
pAOlare9  or  printa,  and  in  general  discourage 
the  practice  of  taking  portraits;  for  which 
pieoe  of  abetinence  Mr.  Clarkaon  gives  the  fol- 
io wing  simple  reason.  '^  The  first  Qualcers  con- 
sidering themselves  as  poor  helpless  creatures. 
and  as  little  better  than  dust  and  ashes,  had 
l>ut  a  mean  idea  of  their  own  images !" 

One  of  the  most  prominent  peculiarities  in 
the  Quaker  customs,  relates  to  tneir  language. 
Xhey  insist  in  the  first  jdace,  upon  saying 
thou  instep  of  you ;  and  this  was  an  innova- 
tioft  upon  which  their  founder  seems  to  have 
Talaeu  hioiself  at  least  as  much  as  upon  any 
Ather  part  of  his  system.  "  The  use  of  thou/' 
aays  oonest. George  Fox,  with  visible  com- 
plaoenoy,  ^'was  a  sore  cut  to  proud  fiesh!" 
and  many  beatings,  and  revilings,  and  hours 
of  durance  in  the  stocks,  did  he  triumphantly 
eodore  for  his  intrepid  adherence  to  this  gram- 
matieal  propriety.  Except  that  it  is  (or  rather 
"was)  grammatically  correct,  we  reall  v  can  see 
no  merit  in  this  form  of  speech.    The  chief 
Quaker  reason  for  it,  however,  is,  that  the  use 
of  »<  you ''  to  a  single  person  is  a  heinous  piece 
of  fiattery,  and  an  instance  of  the  grossest 
and  meanest  adulation.    It  is  obvious,  how- 
OTer,  that  what  is  applied  to  all  men  without 
exception,  cannot  weO  be  adulation.  If  princes 
and  patrons  alone  were  called  ^'  you,"  while 
^'  thou  "  was  still  used  to  inferiors  or  equals, 
we  could  understand  why  the  levelling  prin- 
ciple of  the  Quakers  should  set  itself  a^nst 
the  distinction  i  but  if  <<you"  be  invariably 
and  indiscriminately  used  to  the  very  lowest 
of  mankind, — ^to  negroes,  felons,  and  toad- 
eaters) — it  is  perfectly  obvious,  that  no  per- 
son's vanity  can  possibly  be  pufifed  up  by  re- 
ceiving it;  and  tnat  the  most  contemptuous 
misanthropist  may  employ  it  without  any 
scruple.    Companng  the  said  pronouns  to- 
gether, indeed,  in  this  respect,  it  is  notorious, 
that  '^  thou  "  is,  with  us,  oy  far  the  most  fiat- 
tering  oompellation  of  the  two.  It  is  the  form 
in  which  men  address  the  Deity ;  and  in  which 
all  tragical  love  letters,  and  verses  of  solemn 
adulation,  are  conceived.     "You"  belongs 
unquestionably  to  familiar  and  equal  conver- 
sation.   In  truth,  it  is  altogether  absurd  to 
consider  "  you "  as  exclusively  a  plural  pro- 
noun in  the  modem  English  language.  It  may 
be  a  matter  of  history  that  it  was  originally 
used  as  a  plural  only ;  and  it  may  be  a  matter 
of  thiory  tnat  it  was  first  applied  to  individu- 
als on  a  principle  of  fiattery ;  but  the  fact  is, 
that  it  is  now  our  second  person  singular. 
When  applied  to  an  individual,  it  never  ex- 
cites any  idea  either  of  plurality  or  of  adula- 
tion; but  excites  precisely  and  exactly  the 
idea  that  was  excited  by  the  use  of  "  thou  " 
in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  language.    There  is 
no  more  impropriety  in  the  use  of  it,  there- 
fore) than  in  tne  use  of  any  modem  term 
which  has  superseded  an  oosolete  one ;  nor 
any  xaom  virtue  in  reviving  the  use  of  "  thou," 
than  there  would  be  in  reviving  any  other  an- 
tiquated word.   It  would  be  just  as  reasonable 
to  talk  always  of  our  daiMits  and  ^oss,  and 
smImw  all  mention  of  coats  or  stoeking^j  as  a 
fbaiAd  ahonioatioQ* 


The  same  observalSeiis  ai^iy  to  the  other 

Quaker  principle  of  refusing  to  call  any  man 
Mr.  or  Sir,  or  to  subscribe  themselves  in  their 
letters,  as  any  man's  hiunble  servant.  Their 
reasons  for  this  refusal,  are,  first,  that  the 
common  phrases  import  a  falsehood;  and, 
secondly,  that  they  pufif  up  vain  man  with 
conceit.  Now,  as  to  the  falsehood,  we  have 
to  observe,  that  the  words  objected  to,  really 
do  not  mean  any  thing  about  bondage  or  do- 
minion when  used  on  those  occasions;  am( 
neither  are  so  understood,  nor  are  in  danger 
of  being  so  understood,  by  any  one  who  hean 
them.  Words  are  significant  sounds;  and, 
beyond  question,  it  is  solely  in  consequence 
of  the  meaning  tney  convey,  that  men  can  be 
responsible  for  nsins  them.  Now  the  onlj 
meaning  which  can  be  inquired  after  in  this 
respect,  is  the  meaning  of  the  person  who 
speaks,  and  of  the  person  who  iMare ;  but 
neither  the  speaker  nor  the  hearer,  with  us, 
underatand  the  appellation  of  Mr.,  prefixed  to 
a  man's  name,  to  import  any  mastership  or 
dominion  in  him  relatively  to  the  other.  It  is 
merely  a  customary  addition,  which  means 
nothing  but  that  you  wish  to  speak  of  the  in- 
dividual with  civility.  That  the  word  em- 
ployed to  signify  this,  is  the  same  word,  or 
very  near  the  same  word,  with  one  which,  oa 
other  occasions,  signifies  a  master  over  sei^ 
vants,  does  not  at  all  afi^ect  its  meaning  upon 
this  occasion.  It  does  not,  in  fact,  signify  any 
such  thing  when  prefixed  to  a  man's  propei 
name ;  and  though  it  might  have  been  used 
at  first  out  of  servility,  with  a  view  to  that  re- 
lation, it  is  long  since  that  connection  has  been 
lost ;  and  it  now  signifies  nothing  but  what  is 
perfectly  true  and  correct. 

Etymology  can  point  out  a  multitude  of 
words  which,  with  the  same  sound  and  ortho- 
graphy^ have  thus  oome  to  acquire  a  variety 
of  significations,  and  which  even  the  Quakera 
think  it  sufiliciently  lawful  to  use  in  them  ail. 
A  stage,  for  example,  signifies  a  certain  dis- 
tance on  the  road— or  a  raised  platform — or  a 
carriage  that  travels  periodica]ly'--or  a  certain 
point  m  the  progress  of  any  afifair.  It  could 
easily  be  shown,  too,  that  all  these  dififerent 
meanings  spring  from  each  other,  and  were 
gradually  attributed  to  what  was  originally 
one  and  the  same  word.  The  words,  how- 
ever, are  now  substantially  multiplied,  to  cor- 
respond with  the  meanings ;  and  though  they 
have  the  same  sound  and  orthogra^^,  are 
never  confounded  by  any  one  who  js  ac- 
quainted with  the  language.  But  there  is,  in 
fact,  the  same  difierence  between  the  word 
master,  implying  power  and  authority  over 
servants,  and  the  word  Master  or  Mister  pre- 
fixed to  a  proper  name,  and  implying  merely 
a  certain  degree  of  respect  and  civility.  That 
there  is  no  deception  either  intended  or  effect- 
ed, must  be  admitted  by  the  Quakers  them- 
selves ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  the 
guilt  of  falsehood  can  be  incur  ret  I  without 
some  such  intention.  Upon  the  very  iwnw 
principle,  they  would  themselves  be  guilty 
of  falsehood,  if  they  called  a  friend  by  his 
name  of  Wdkcr,  when  he  was  mounted  in 
his  one-horse   chaise,  or  by  his  name  ef 
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nnrnk.  HlMJ  dkt  li»»t  httt^Vf  f«  be  a  worked  in 

The  most  amiisiiig  part  of  the  matter^  hon^- 
^ver,  is,  that  in  their  abhoitenoe  of  thm  ety- 
mological falsehood,  ihey  have  them«eives 
ado|>ted  a  praotiee,  'which  is  liable,  on  the 
0ame  princtpleiij  to  more  serious  objections. 
Thoagh  Ihey  will  not  call  any  body  Sir,  or 
Master,  they  call  everybody  ** Friend;"  al- 
though it  is  evident  that,  to  a  stranger,  this 
Jnubt  be  mere  civl&ty,  like  the  words  they  re^ 
}e«t;  and  to  ati  enemy  must  approach  nearly 
10  insincerity.  They  have  rejected  an  eBta1> 
liehed  phraneolegy,  therefore,  to  adopt  one 
mtich  more  proper  to  fill  them  with  scruples. 
We  have  dwelt  too  long,  however,  en  this 
]Miltry  oasaiBtTy  ,*  and  mast  leave  our  readers 
10  apply  these  observations  to  oar  common 
epietoiary  salatations,  which  are  exactly  in 
tne  same  predicament. 

Eor  similar,  or  rather  for  more  pmeposterous 
l^atons,  the  Quakers  have  changed  the  names 
9f  the  monthft  and  of  the  day«  of  the  week. 
fiotae  Of  them  ara  named,  it  seems,  after  the 
Heathen  gods ;  and  therefore  the  use  of  them 
'^eeeraed  to  be  expressive  of  a  kind  of  idola- 
tmas  homage.''  If  such  a  new  calendar  had 
been  devis^  by  the  original  Christians,  when 
March  and  June  were  not  only  named  after 
Mats  and  Juno,  but  distinguished  by  particu- 
lar fieetivals  in  their  honour,  we  cotrid  have 
temprehended  the  motive  of  the  innovation ; 
but,  now-a>day&  when  Mars  and  "Juno  are  no 
more  thought  or  than  Hector  or  Hecuba,  and 
when  men  would  as  soon  think  of  worshipping 
an  ape  or  a  crocodile  as  either  of  th^m,  it 
does  appear  to  us  the  very  acme  of  absundity 
to  suppose  that  there  can  be  any  idolatrv  in 
naming  their  names.  In  point  of  fact,  what- 
efver  the  matter  ma^  be  etymologically  or 
Idstorically.  we  conceive  that  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  are  words  in  modern  English  that 
have  no  sort  of  reference  to  the  gods  Woden 
and  Thor:  Since  they  certainly  raise  no  ideas 
connected  with  those  personages,  and  are 
never  used  with  the  intention  of  raising  any 
such  ideas.  As  they  are  used  at  present, 
therefore,  they  do  not  signify  days  dedicated 
to  these  divinities;  but  merely  the  days  tlmt 
come  between  Tuesday  and  Friday  in  our 
)  calendar.  Those  who  think  otherwise  must 
maintain  also,  that  the  English  word  expedient 
actually  signifies  untyiuj^  of  feet,  and  the  word 
tonsOeraHon  a  taking  of  stars  together. 

Another  of  their  peculiar  customs  is,  that 
they  will  not  null  off  their  hats,  or  make  a 
bow  to  any  body.  This  is  one  of  their  most 
ancient  and  respected  canons.  "George  Fox," 
Mr.  Clarkson  assures  us,  "  was  greatly  grieved 
about  these  idle  ceremonies.  He  mmented 
that  men  should  degrade  themselves  by  the 
use  of  them,  and  that  they  should  encourage 
habits  that  were  abhorrent  of  the  truth." 
Honest  Geoige !  He  was  accordingly  repeat- 
edly beaten  and  abused  for  his  refractonness 
in  this  particular;  and  a  long  story  is' told  in 
this  volume,  of  a  controversy  he  had  with 
Judge  Giynn,  whom  he  posed  with  a  citation 
from  Daniel,  purporting,  that  the  three  children 
Precast  mto  Hib  fiery  furnace  "with  thai* 


hM«  oa.^  la^t >MiiW»^  in»wi»tf 'l»^Sl8e»g^ 
that  any  rational  being  dan  imagille  that  Ihne 

is  any  sin  in  lifting  of  ort^B  haL  w  beoda* 
the  body  %  It  is  an  easy  and  saffiM&tly  coji. 
venient  way  of  ehowingoar  recqwB<st  or  atten- 
tion. A  good-natured  man  omld  do  a  grnt 
deal  more  to  gratify  a  mete  atrangev ;  and  if 
there  be  one  individual  who  'wonkl  teke  the 
omission  amiss,  that  alone  -woe  Id  be  a  sofg- 
cient  reason  for  persisting  in  tke  praetics. 

Mr.  ClarkBOn  next  discmaaea  (ha  prhaU 
manners  of  this  rigid  sMt;  and  aduitfi  tNt 
they  are  rather  doll,  cold,  and  taeatfini.   Their 
prittciplea  pr^iblt  ^iti  from  the  «aa  of  idle 
words;  under  which  they  inciode  0tmyw(\ 
of  conversation  introduced  merely  Ibr  gaiety 
or  amusement.     Their  negfleet  of  elaaaicit 
literature  cuts  off  another  great  topie.    Poli- 
tics are   proscribed,  as   leading    to    usdiis 
warmth ;  and  alt  sorts  of  6oand«d  and  gossips 
and  allusion  to  public  speetaolea  or  amoee- 
ments,  for  a  more  ibndamental  veaaoa.  Thm, 
they  have  little  to  talk  about  bttt  Uieir  healili, 
their  business,  or  their  religion  ;  atnd  all  ihew 
thirigs  they  think  it  a  duty  to  diacuas  in  a 
concise  and  sober  manner.     Tbey  aay  no 
graces;  but  when  their  meal  is  on  the  fabie, 
they  sit  silent,  and  in  a  thoughtfol  poatare  for 
a  snort  time,  waiting  for  an  illapae  of  the 
spirit.    If  they  are  not  moved  to  make  any 
ejaculation,  they  begin  to  eat  without  more 
ado.     They  drink  no  healths^    nor    toasts; 
though  not  so  much  from  the  istoooveiiiance 
of  the  thing,  as  because  they  coneetTa  this  to 
have  been  a  bacchanalian  practioe  borrowed 
from  the  Heathens  of  antiquity.     They  are 
very  sober;  and  instead  of  sitting  over  then 
wine  after  dinner,  frequently  propose  to  their 
guests  a  walk  before  tea ;  tne  femaJea  do  not 
leave  the  party  during  thia  interval.    Theii 
marriages  are  attended  with  no  other  oeie- 
mony,  than  that  of  taking  each  other  by  tlie 
hancl  in  a  public  meeting,  and  declaring  their 
willingness  to  be  united.    Notice,  iiawaTer, 
mudt  be  given  of  this  intention  at  a  previous 
meeting  when  the  consent  of  their  parents  is 
required,  and  a  deputation  appointed  to  in- 
quire whether  they  are  free  from  all  previous 
engagemmts.    Quakers  marrying  out  of  the 
society  are  disowned,  though  they  may  be 
again  received  into  membeiahip,  on  express- 
ing their  repentance  for  thek-marriage;  a  de- 
claration which  cannot  be  very  flattering  to 
the  infidel  ^ouse.    There  are  many  more 
women  than  men  disowned  for  thistmasgies- 
skm.    The  finnerals  of  the  Qoakeia  are  as 
free  from  solemnity  as  their  marriagea.  They 
wear  no  mourning,  and  do  not  even  cover 
their  coffins  with  black ; — they  use  no  prayers 
on  such  occasions; — ^the  booy  ia  i^eialiy 
carried  to  the  meeting-house,  befone  it  iaoom* 
mitted  to  the  earth,  and  a  short  pause  ia  mad^ 
daring  which  any  one  who  feels  faimselt 
moved  to  speak,  may  address  the  oongrega^ 
tion ; — it  is  set  down  for  a  little  time,  aiso,  at 
the  edge  of  the  ^vc,  for  the  same  opportu- 
nity ;-^t  is  then  interred,  and  the  friemis  and 
relations  walk  away.  They  at>e  no  vaults,  and 
ereot  no  monuments, — tiiough  fuey 
times  collect  and  preserve  acsne  \ 
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liw  lives  knA  MyingB-Df  thakt  indro  emineiit' 
and  pioaii  bretKreo. 

On  the  Bubjeet  of  trade  tkere  is  &  good  deal 
of  eamilfttry  amongthe  QuaiBeTs.  They  iftrictly 
prohibit  the  BJave-tfade,  end  had  the  merit  of 
passing  a  severe  cenri<re  upon  ft  so  long  ago 
as  1727.  They  also  prohibit  privateering, 
mnugglmg,  and  all  trafiio  in  weapoiw  of  imir. 
Most  other  f  mdea  they  aliew ;  but  under  oer- 
tain  limitations.  A  Quaker  may  be  a  book- 
neller,  but  he  mnet  not  sell  any  immoral 
book.  He  may  be  a  dealer  hi  spirita }  bat  he 
most  not  sell  to  those  whom  he  knows  to  be 
dranldirds.  He  may  eren  be  m  silveiemith; 
but  he  must  not  deal  in  splendid  onEmments 
ibr  the  person.  In  no  eaae  may  he  recom- 
mend his  goods  as  fashionable.  It  is  much  and 
learnedly  disputed  in  this  volume,  "whether 
he  may  make  or  sell  ribands  and  other  fine- 
ries of  this  sort ;  or  whether,  as  a  tailor  or 
hatter,  he  may  furnish  any  other  aiticiea  than 
such  aa  the  society  patronjses.  Mention  is 
Also  made  of  a  Quaker  tailor  -well  known  to 
King  James  II.,  who  was  so  soropulous  in 
this  respect,  that  ^^he  would  not  allow  his 
serrants  to  put  any  eorruptive  finery  upon 
the  clothes  which  he  had  been  employed  to 
furnish;"  and  of  one  John  Woolman^  who 
'<  found  himself  sensibly  weakened  as  a  Chris- 
tian, whenever  he  traded  in  thinss  that  senred 
chiefly  to  please  the  vain  mind,  or  people.'' 
Apart  from  these  fopperies,  however,  the 
Quaker  regulations  for  tmde  are  excellent. 
They  discourage  all  hazardous  speeulations, 
and  all  fictitious  paper  credit.  It  a  member 
becomes  bankrupt,  a  committee  is  appointed 
to  inspect  his  afrairs.  If  his  insolrency  is  re- 
ported to  hare  been  produced  by  miscondtict, 
ne  is  disewhed,  and  cannot  be  received  back 
till  he  has  paid  hie  whole  debts,  even  although 
he  may  have  been  dischaiged  on  a  composition. 
If  he  has  failed  through  mislbrtone,  he  conti- 
nnes  in  the  society,  but  no  contributions  are 
leoeived  from  him  till  his  debt*  are  fuliy 
paid. 

When  Quakers  disagree,  they  seldom  scold ; 
and  never  fight  or  go  to  law.  George  Fox 
recommended  them  to  settle  all  their  difier^ 
ences  by  arbitration ;  and  they  have  adhered 
to  this  practice  ever  since.  Where  the  arbi- 
trators are  puzzled  about  the  law,  they  may 
agree  on  a  case,  and  consult  counsel.  When 
a  Quaker  disagrees  with  a  person  out  of  the 
ceciety,  hegenemlly  proposes  arbitration  in 
the  first  instance ;  if  this  be  refused,  he  has  no 
scruple  of  going  to  law. 

We  should  now  proceed  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  what  Mr.  Clarkson  has  called  the 
four  Great  Tenets  of  the  Quakers;  but  the 
length  to  which  we  have  already  extended 
these  remarks  must  confine  our  observations 
to  very  narrow  limits.  The  first  is,  That  the 
civil' magistrate  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  re- 
Kgieus  matters,  so  as  either  to  enforce  attend- 
ance on  one  mode  of  worship^  or  to  interdict 
any  other  which  is  harmless.  In  this,  cer- 
tainly, their  doctrine  is  liable  to  very  little 
'Objection.  Their  second  great  tenet  is.  That 
It  is  unlawful  to  swear  upon  any  occasion 
%hiM0eVer.  ^WjS  huve  not  leiiore  now  to 
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dM^ttbe  ^epodntusiilii  Mt,  Clatksda  i  indMd 
fmra  the  obstruction  which  this  scruple  has  so 
often  occasioned  to  hiw  proceedings,  it  has 
been  discussed  much  oftener  than  any  of  the 
rest.  Those  who  want  to  see  a  neat  and  forci* 
ble  abstract  of  the  Quaker  reasoning  on-  the 
subject,  had  better  look  into  Barclay  at  onee, 
instead  of  wading  through  the  ampliftoatioii. 
of  Mr.  Claikeon. 

Their  third  great  tenet  is,  That  it  is  onlaw" 
ful  to  engage  in  the  profession  of  arms.  This 
islouodra  eotirehr  Upon  a  Uteial  interpvelafion 
of  certain  tests  or  scripture,  requiring  men  tc 
love  and  bless  their  enemies,  and  to  tsra  one 
cheek  to  him  who  had  smitten  the  other,  &c. 
It  is  commonly  supposed,  we  believe,  that 
these  expressions  were  only  meant  to  shadow 
out,  by  a  kind  of  figure,  that  amicable  and 
gentle  disposition  by  whidi  men  should  be 
actuated  m  their  ordinary  itftercoarae  with 
each  other,  and  by  no  means  as  a  literal  and 
peremptory  directory  for  their  conduct  tfarouffh 
file,  in  any  ether  sense,  indeed,  they  weirid 
evidently  amount  to  en  encouragement  to'  all 
sorts  of  violence  and  injostice ;  and  would  en-> 
tirely  disable  and  annihilate  all  civil  govern* 
ment,  or  authority  among  men.  If  evil  ie  not 
to  be  resisted,  and  if  the  man  who  takes  a 
cloak  is  to  be  pressed  to  a  coat  also,  it  ie  plaia 
that  the  punishment  of  thieves  and  robbers 
most  be  just  as  unlawful  as  the  resisting  ef 
invaders.  It  is  Temaikable,  indeed,  that  the 
Quakers  do  not  carry  their  lit«al  sobmissioii 
to  the  seripture  ouite  this  length.  They  would 
struggle  manfully  for  their  cloaks;  and,  in* 
steail  of  giving  the  robber  their  coats  alaoi 
would  be  very  glad  to  have  him  impiisoaed 
and  flogged.  If  they  can  get  rid  of  the  letter 
of  the  kw,  however,  in  any  case^  it  dees  ^>* 
pear  to  us,  that  there  are  occasionally  stronger 
reasons  for  dispensing  with  the  supposed  pro^ 
hibition  of  war  than  with  any  of  tne  otfaenk 
If  they  would  be  iostified  in  killing  a  wild 
beast  that  had  rtisned  into  their  habitatioi^ 
they  must  be  justified  in  killing  an  invader 
who  threatens  to  subject  them  and  the  whol« 
community  to  his  brutal  lust,  rapacity,  and 
craelty.  We  must  call  it  a  degrading  super- 
etition  that  would  withhold  the  haikis  of  a 
man  in  such  an  emergency.  The  last  great 
tenet  is,  That  it  is  unlawful  to  give  pecuniary 
hire  to  a  goi^el  ministry.  This,  again,  ia  en- 
tirely a  war  of  texts;  aided  by  a  cenfMcd 
reference  to  the  history  of  tithes,  from  whidb 
the  followingmost  logical  deductions  are  made. 

"  First,  that  they  are  not  in  equity  dues  of  the 
Church, •^secondly,  that  the  payment  of  ihem  being 
compulsory,  ii  would,  if  acceded  lo  be  an  ncknow- 
ledginent  that  the  eivSI  magisirn'e  had  a  neht  to  use 
force  in  matters  of  miigioii — tnd,  thirdly,  that,  being 
claimed  upon  an  act  WDich  holds  then  forib  as  ef 
divine  rieht.  any  payoieni  of  them  would  b«  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  that 
Christ  had  not  yet  actually  come  !*' — III.  141. 

After  peiusing  all  that  we  have  now  ab- 
stracted, Jtfr.  Clarkson's  readera  might  per- 
haps have  been  presmned  cafable  of  fnming 
some .  conclusion  for  themselves  as  to  the 
Quaker  character;  but  the  author  chooaes  to 
m^ke  the  intferc^ce  for  )hem«  io  »  dissertation 
3  F 
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of  eneiiuiifbnd  and  fifty  piget;  towhMiiM 
nsest  satisfy  ouraelvea,  for  the  present,  -with 
making  this  genenl  reference.  We  must  use 
the  same  liberty  with  the  '^misoeJlaiieons 
particulars,''  which  fiU  nearly  as  many  pages 
wiih  an  attempt  to  prove  that.the  Quakers  are 
a  very  happy  people^  that  they  haye  done 
good  by  the  example  of  their  virtues,  and  that 
those  who  have  thoughts  of  leaving  the  so- 
oiety,  had  better  think  twice  before  they  take 
a  step  of  00  much  consequence. 

We  come  now  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
rabject  of  their  interior  government ;  which 
appears  to  ns  to  be  formed  very  much  upon 
tne  model  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  so 
kmg  established  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom. 
The  basis  of  the  whole  system  ie,  that  every 
member  of  the  society  is  not  only  entitled,  but 
bound  in  duty,  to  vrateh  over  the  moral  and 
leligious  deportment  of  any  other  whom  he 
has  an  opportunity  of  observing,  and  to  inter- 
fere for  hi8  admonition  and  correction  when 
he  sees  cause.  Till  the  year  1698,  this  duty 
was  not  peculiarly  imposed  upon  any  indivi- 
dual; but,  since  that  time,  four  or  five  persons 
are  named  in  each  congregation,  under  the 
title  of  overseers,  who  are  expected  to  watch 
over  the  conduct  of  the  flock  with  peculiar 
anxietv.  The  half  of  these  are  women,  who 
lake  charge  of  their  own  sex  only.  Four  or 
five  congregations  are  aasooiated  together,  and 
hold  a  general  monthly  meeting  of  deputies, 
of  both  sexes,  from  eadi  congregation.  Two 
Oif  mere  of  each  sex  are  deputed  from  these 
monthly  meetings  to  the  geneml  quarierlff 
meeting;  which  reunites  all  the  congregations 
of  a  eounty,  or  lamer  district,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  Quuer  population ;  and  those, 
again,  send  four  of  each  sex  to  the  great  yearly 
meeting  or  convocation ;  which  is  regularly 
assemmed  in  London,  and  continues  its  sitting 
for  ten  or  twelve  days. 

The  method  of  proceeding,  where  the  con- 
duct of  a  member  nas  been  disorderly^  ip,  first, 
by  private  admonition,  either  by  individuals, 
or  by  the  overseers ;  where  this  is  not  efifectual, 
the  case  is  reported  to  the  monthly  meeting; 
who  appoint  a  committee  to  deal  with  h'm, 
and,  upon  their  report,  either  receive  him  back 
into  communion,  or  expel  him  from  the  so- 
ciety by  a  written  document,  entitled,  A  Tes- 
timony of  Disownment.  From  this  sentence, 
however,  he  may  appeal  to  the  quarterly 
meetins^  and  from  that  to  the  yearly.  These 
eourts  ot  review  investigate  the  case  by  means 
of  committees;  of  which  none  of  those  who 
pronounced  the  sentence  complained  of  can 
oe  members. 

In  the  monthly  meetings,  all  presentations 
of  marriages  are  received,  and  births  and  fu- 
nerals registered  ;•— contributions  and  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  the  relief  of  the  pooi ; — 
persons  are  disowned,  or  received  back ; — and 
cases  of  scruples  are  stated  and  discussed. 
They  likewise  prepare  answers  to  a  series  of 
afeanding  queries  as  to  the  state  and  condition 
of  their  several  congregations,  which  they 
transmit  to  the  quarterly  meeting.  The  quar- 
terly meeting  hears  appeals,— rcoeives  the 
^ttports  in  aoewer  to  these  queries^ — and  pie- 
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ia  its  turn,  a  more  seiMPal  and  4 
lensive  report  for  the  great  acniial  meeting 
in  London.    This  aasembly,  again,  hears  ap- 
peals from  the  quarterly  meetii^es,  aod  re- 
ceives their  reports ;  and,  finally,  draws  op  a 
public  or  pastoral  letter  to  the  ^iiole  society, 
in  which  it  conamunicates  the  most  intereetii^ 
particulars,  as  to  its  general  state  and  ooodi- 
tion,  that  have  been  collected  from  the  leporta 
laid  before  it,-— makes  such  suitable  admofii- 
tions  and  exhortationa  for  their  moral  and  civil 
conduct,  as  the  complexion  of  the  time&  or 
the  nature  of  these  reports  have  suggestetl, — 
and  reoommends  to  their  consideration  ^oy 
project  or  proposition  that  may  have  been  laid 
nemre  it,  for  the  pronootion  of  religion,  and 
the  good  of  mankind.    The  slave-trade  baa^ 
of  late  years,  generally  formed  one  of  the 
topics  of  this  eeneral  epistle,  which  is  priated 
and  circulated  throughout  the  society.    In  all 
their  meetings,  the  male  and  female  depat«ea 
assemble,  and  transact  their  business,  in  sep- 
arate apartments:  meeting  together  onlyior 
worship,  or  for  making  up  iheirgeneral  reports. 
The  wants  of  the  poor  aro  provided  for  by  the 
monthly  meetings,  who  appoint  certain  ever* 
seers  to  visit  and  relieve  inem :  The  ereater 
port  of  these  oversee)^  are  women;  and  u hat- 
ever  they  find  wanting  in  the  course  of  their 
visits,  money,  clothes,  or  medicines,  they  or- 
der, and  their  accounts  are  settled  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  monthly  meeting.    Where  it 
happens  that  there  are  more  poor  in  any  one 
district  than  can  easily  be  relieved  by  the  more 
opulent  brethren  within  it,  the  deficiencv  is 
supplied  by  the  quarterly  meeting  to  which  it 
is  subjected.  The  children  of  the  poor  are  all 
taught  to  read  and  write  at  the  public  expense, 
anoafterwards  bound  apprentice  to  trades;  -^ 
the  females  are  generally  destined  for  service, 
and  placed  in  Quaker  families. 

**  Such,"  says  Mr.  Clarkson.  with  «  very  nslnrsl 
exultation  on  the  good  management  of  hb  fcvour- 
itea,  *'8ach  ia  the  organiaaiion  nf  ibe  did«ap)ineor 
government  of  the  Qunkera.  Nor  may  ic  improp- 
erly be  called  a  Government,  when  we  consider, 
that,  besides  all  matters  relating  to  the  church,  ic 
lakes  cognisance  of  the  actinna  of  Quakers  fo 
Quakers  and  of  these  to  their  fellow-ritisena ;  and 
of  these,  again,  to  the  atate ;  in  (act,  of  all  actions 
of  Quakers,  if  immoral  in  the  eye  of  ilio  society,  as 
soon  aa  they  are  known.  It  givea  out  ita  prohibi 
tiona.  It  marks  its  Crimea.  It  imposes  offices  on 
its  subjects.  It  calls  them  to  disciplinary  daiiea. 
This  government,  however,  notwithstanding  its 
power,  has,  as  I  ohaerved  before,  nu  president  or 
head,  either  permanent  or  temporary.  There  ia  no 
first  man  through  the  whole  aocieiy.  Neither  baa 
it  anv  badge  of  office — or  mace,  or  constable's  siaiT, 
or  sword.  It  may  be  obaerved,  also,  that  it  has  no 
office  of  emolument  by  which  its  hands  can  be 
strengihenefl — ^neifher  minister,  elder,  clerk,  over- 
seer, or  deputy,  being  paid  :  and  yet  ita  adminittia* 
tion  is  firmly  conducted,  and  its  lawa  are  better 
obeyed  than  laws  by  persons  under  any  other  de- 
nomination or  government.'*    I.  246,  247. 

We  hare  nothing  now  to  discuss  witn  theee 
good  people,  but  their  religion :  and  with  this 
we  will  not  meddle.  It  is  quite  clear  to  uf^ 
that  their  foun4er  George  Fox  was  exceedingly 
insane ;  and  though  we  by  no  means  suspect 
many  of  his  present  followera  of  the  same 
malady,  we  cannot  heljp  sayifig  that  moat  of 
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Simr  pecnikr  doctrines  are  too  liigb-flown  for 
oor  luiiiible  apprehension.  They  hold  that  God 
has  at  al]  times  coxnmnnicated  a  eertain  por^ 
lion  of  the  Spirit,  or  wordj  or  light,  to  mankind ', 
bnt  has  ^iven  very  different  portions  of  it  to 
different  indiyidnals :  that,  in  conseqoence  of 
this  inward  illumination,  not  only  the  ancient 
patriarchs  and  prophets,  but  many  of  the  old 
neatben  philosophers,  were  very  good  Chris- 
tians :  that  no  kind  of  worship  or  preaching 
can  be  acceptable  or  profitable,  unless  it  flow 
from  the  immediate  inspiration  and  movement 
of  this  inward  spirit ;  and  that  all  ordination, 
or  appointment  of  priests,  is  therefore  impious 
and  unavailing.  They  are  much  attached  to 
the  Holy  Ghost:  but  are  supposed  to  reject 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  as  they  certamly 
reject  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  with  all  other  rites,  ordinances, 
and  ceremonies,  known  or  practised  in  any 
other  Christian  church.  These  tenets  they 
justify  by  various  citations  from  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  older  fathers ;  as  any  one 
mav  see  in  the  works  of  Barclay  and  Penn. 
with  rather  more  satisfaction  than  in  this  ot 
Mr.  Clarkson.  We  enter  not  at  present  into 
these  disDutations. 

Upon  rke  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
the  Quakers  to  be  a  tolerably  honest,  pains- 
taking, and  inoffensive  set  of  Christians.  Very 
stupia,  dull,  and  obstinate,  we  presume,  in 
conversation ;  and  tolerably  lumpish  and  fa- 
tiguing in  domestic  society:  active  and  me- 
thodical in  their  business,,  and  narrow-minded 
and  ill-informed  as  to  most  other  particulara : 
beneficent'from  habit  and  the  discipline  of  the 


society;  bnt  ookl  m  their  affeetioaa,  and  m* 
wardly  chilled  into  a  sort  of  Chinese  apathy, 
by  the  restraints  to  which  they  are  continuaiiy 
subjected ;  childish  and  absurd  in  their  relt« 
gious  scruples  and  peculiar  usages,  and  sin- 
gularly unleanied  as  a  sect  of  theologians } 
but  exemplary,  above  all  other  sects,  ior  the 
decency  of  their  lives,  for  their  charitable  in- 
dulgenoe  to  all  other  persuasions,  for  their  care 
of  Uieir  poor,  and  for  the  Uberal  participatioa 
they  have  aflbrded  to  their  women  in  all  the 
duties  and  honours  of  the  society. 

We  would  not  willingly  insinuate  any  thing 
against  the  general  sincerity  of  those  who  re- 
main in  oommunion  with  this  body ;  but  Mr. 
Clarkson  has  himself  noticed,  that  i/ihen  they 
become  opulent,  they  are  very  apt  to  fall  on 
from  it ;  and  indeed  we  do  not  recollect  ever 
to  have  seen  either  a  Quaker  gentleman  of 
fortune,  or  a  Quaker  day-labourer.  The  truth 
is,  that  ninety- nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  thea 
are  engaged  in  trade :  and  as  they  all  deal  and 
correspond  with  eacn  other,  it  is  easy  to  see 
what  advantages  they  must  have  as  traders^ 
from  beloQnng  to  so  great  a  corporation.  A 
few  folk>w  Uie  medical  profession ;  and  a  still 
smaller  number  that  of  conveyancing;  but 
they  rely,  in  both,  almost  exclusively  on  the 
support  of  their  brethren  of  the  society.  It  is 
rather  remarkable,  that  Mr.  Clarkson  has  not 
^ven  us  any  sort  of  estimate  or  calculation  of 
their  present  numbem  in  England ;  thoughi 
from  tne  nature  of  their  ^vemment,  it  must 
be  known  to  most  of  their  leading  members* 
It  is  the  general  opinion,  it  seems,  that  they 
are  gradually  diminishing. 


4     . 
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whatsoever.    Unfortunately  for  Mr.  darkson. 
moral  qualities  alone  will  not  make  a  gooa 


It  is  impossible  to  look  into  any  of  Mr. 
Clarkson's  books,  without  feeling  that  he  is  an 
excellent  roan — ^and  a  very  bad  writer.  Many 
of  the  defects  of  his  composition,  indeed,  seem 
to  be  directly  referrible  to  the  amiableness  of 
his  disposition.  An  earnestness  for  truth  and 
Tirtue.  that  does  not  allow  him  to  waste  any 
thougnt  upon  the  ornaments  by  which  they 
mayl)e  recommended — and  a  simplicity  of 
character  which  is  not  aware  that  what  is 
substantially  respectable  may  be  made  dull 
or  ridiculous  by  the  manner  m  which  it  is 
presented — are  virtues  which  we  suspect  not 
to  have  been  veir  favourable  to  his  reputation 
as  an  author.  I^eling  in  himself  not  only  an 
entire  toleration  of  honest  tediousness,  but  a 
decided  preference  for  it  upon  all  occasions 
over  mere  elegance  or  ingenuity,  he  seems  to 
have  transferred  a  little  too  hastily  to  books 
those  principles  of  judgment  which  are  admi- 
rable when  applied  to  men ;  and  to  have  for- 
gotten, that  though  dulness  may  be  a  very 
venia.  fault  in  a  good  man,  it  is  such  a  fault 
in  a  book  as  to  render  ito  goodness  of  no  avail 


writer ;  nor  are  they  even  of  the  first  imports 
ance  on  such  an  occasion :  And  aeoordinffly) 
with  all  his  philanthropy,  piety,  and  inflexible 
honesty,  he  nas  not  escaped  the  sin  of  tedious- 
ness,— and  that  to  a  degree  that  must  render 
him  ahnost  illegible  to  any  but  Quakers,  R»- 
viewers,  and  others,  who  mske  public  orofea* 
sion  of  patience  insurmountable.  He  nas  no 
taste,  and  no  spark  of  vivacity — not  the  vestige 
of  an  ear  for  harmony — and  a  prolixity  of 
which  modem  times  have  scarcely  preserved 
any  other  example.  He  seems  to  have  a  sn  A* 
ciently  sound  and  clear  judgment,  but  no  great 
acnteness  of  underetanaing ;  and,  thouch  visi- 
bly taskinff  himself  to  judge  charitably  and 
speak  candidly  of  all  men,  is  evidently  beset 
with  such  antipathy  to  all  who  persecute 
Quakers,  or  maltreat  negroes,  as  to  make  him 
very  unwilling  to  report  any  thing  in  their  fa- 
vour. €hi  the  other  hand,  he  has  great  in- 
dustry— scrupulous  veracity — and  thirt  serioaii 
and  sober  enthosiasm  for  bis  snbiect,  vthish 
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is  tnre  ifi  the  kmgf  run  tb  disami  ridiouley  and 
win  upon  inattention — and  is  fregnently  able 
to  render  vulgarity  ifnpreseive,  and  simplicity 
enblitne.  Moreover,  and  above  all,  he  is  per- 
fectly free  from  affectation ;  so  that,  though 
we  may  be  wearied,  we  fu-e  never  distorbed 
or  offended — and  read  on,  in  tranquillity,  till 
we  find  it  impossible  to  read  any  more. 

It  will  be  guessed,  however,  that  it  is  not  on 
{i«eount  of  its  literary  merits  that  we  are  in- 
dubed  to  take  notiee  of  the  work  before  us. 
William  Penn,  to  whose  honour  it  is  wholly 
devoted,  \^*as.  beyond  all  doubt,  a  personage 
of  no  ordinary  standard — and  ou^t,  before  t^is 
time,  to  have  met  with  a  biographer  capable 
of  doing  him  justice.  He  is  most  known,  and 
most  desenring  of  being  known,  as  the  settler 
of  Pennsylvania;  but  his  private  character 
also  is  interesting,  and  Aill  of  those  peculiari- 
lies  which  distinguished  the  temper  and  man- 
ners of  a  great  part  of  the  English  nation  at 
(he  period  in  which  he  lived.  His  theological 
tfnd  polemical  exploits  are  no  less  character- 
istic of  the  man  and  of  the  times ; — though 
all  that  is  really  edifying  in  this  part  of  his 
historv  might  have  been  given  in  abont  one- 
fwentieth  part  of  the  space  which  is  allotted 
to  it  in  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Clarkson, 
•  William  Perm  was  born  in  1«44;  the  only 
son  of  Admiml  Sir  W.  Penn,  the  representa- 
tive of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  in 
Buckingham  and  Grloucestershire.  He  was 
tegularly  educated ;  and  entered  a  Gentle- 
man Commoner  at  Christ's  Church,  CTibixl, 
where  he  distinguiehed  himself  very  eariy  Foi 
his  proficiencj^  both  in  classical  learning  and 
athletic  exercises.  When  he  was  only  about 
sixteen,  however,  he  was  roused  to  a  sense  of 
the  corruptions  of  the  established  faith,  by  the 
preaching  of  one  Thomas  Loe^  a  Quaker — and 
immediately  discontinued  his  attendance  at 
chapel ;  and,  with  some  other  youths  of  his 
own  way  of  thinking,  began  to  hold  prayer 
nfteetingn  in  their  private  apartments.  This, 
of  course,  gave  great  scandal  and  offence  to 
his  academical  superiors;  and  a  large  fine, 
with  suitable  admonitions,  were  imposed  on 
tbe  young  nonconformist.  Just  at  this  critical 
perriod,  an  order  was  unluckily  received  from 
Court  to  resume  the  use  of  the  surplice,  which 
it  seems  had  been  discontinued  almost  ever 
«nee  the  period  of  the  Reformation ;  luid  the 
sight  of  tliis  unfortunate  vestment,  '^opera- 
ted,'' as  Mr.  Ckrkson  expresses  it,  ''  so  dis- 
^greeMy  on  William  Penn,  that  he  conid  not 
l>ear  it !  and,  joining  hhoself  with  some  other 
young  gentlemen,  he  fell  upon  those  students 
who  appeared  in  surplices,  and  tore  them 
every  where  over  their  heads."  This,  we 
eoneeive,  was  not  quite  correct,  even  as  a 
Qnaker  proceeding;  and  was  but  an  unpro- 
mising b^inning  lor  the  future  champion  of 
religious  liberty.  Its  natural  consequence, 
however,  was,  that  he  and  his  iwsociates  were, 
without  further  ceremony,  expelled  from  the 
UnSversity ;  and  when  he  went  home  to  his 
tint  her,  and  attempted  to  justify  by  argument 
die  measures  he  had  adopted,  it  was  no  less  na- 
tnml  that  the  good  Admiral  should  give  him  a 
"wid'bdxouthe  ear,  and  turn  him  to  the  dooi. 


This  ooin^  of  dJMUiliBe^  hoverei^  not 

proving  immediately  eroctual^  he  vas  sunt 
upon  his  travels,  along  with  aome  other  yoai^ 
gentlemen,  and  reeided  for  two  years  in  France, 
and  the  Low  Countries;  but  without  any 
change  either  in  those  serious  views  of  rel*- 
gion,  or  those  austere  notions  of  morality,  by 
which  his  youth  had  been  so  premalmcly  di»- 
tinmiished.  On  his  return,  uis  father  ^S^ 
endeavoured  to  subdue  him  to  a  more  worldly 
frame  of  mind ,-  first,  by  setting  hsm  to  otudV 
law  at  Lincoln's  Inn ;  and  Bfterwtada,  bjr  send- 
ing him  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond's  court  at 
Dublin,  and  giving  htm  the  chai^ge  of  his  Jaige 
possessions  in  that  kingdom.  The«e  expedi- 
ents might  perhaps  have  been  attended  with 
success^  had  he  not  accidentally  ag^n  fallea 
in  (at  Cork)  with  his  old  friend  Thomas  Loe, 
the  Quaker, — ^who  set  before  him  such  a  view 
of  the  dangers  of  hie  situation,  that  he  seems 
from  that  day  forvi-ard  to  have  reuoasoed  all 
secular  occupations,  and  betaken  himself  to 
devotion,  as  the  main  business  of  his  life* 

The  reign  of  Charles  11.,  however,  was  not 
auspicious  to  dissenters;  and  in  those  evil 
days  of  persecution,  he  \Ta6  speedily  put  in 
pri'son  for  attending  Quaker  meetings;    but 
was  soon  liberated,  and  again  came  back  to 
his  father's  house,  where  a  long  dispuiatioB 
took  place  upon  the  subject  of  his  new  creeds 
It  broke  up  with  this  moderate  and  very  ioval 
proposition  on  the  part  of  the  Vice- Admiral — 
that  the  voung  Quaker  should  consent  to  sit 
with  his  hat  <^,  in  presence  of  the  King — ^ihe 
Duke  of  York — ami  the  Admiral  himself  !•  in 
return  for  which  slight  compliance,  it  was 
stipulated  that  he  should  be  no  longer  molest- 
ed for  any  of  his  opinions  or  practices.    The 
heroic  convert,  however,  would  listen  to  no 
terms  of  composition ;  and,  after  taking  some 
days  to  consider  of  it,  reported,  that  hTs  con- 
scienee  could  not  comport  with  any  species 
of  Hat  worship — and  was  again  turned  out  of 
doors  for  his  pains. 
.  He  now  took  openly  to  preaching  in  the 
Quaker  meetings ;  and  shortly  after  began  that 
course  of  theological  and  controversial  pub- 
lications, in  which  he  persisted  to  his  dying 
days ;  am  which  has  had  the  effect  of  over- 
whelming his  memory  with  two  vast  folio 
volumes  of  Puritanical  pamphlets.    His  most 
considerable  work  seems  to  have  been  that 
entitled,  <<No  Crass,  no  Crown ;''  in  which  he 
not  only  explains  asd  vindicates,  at  great 
length,  the  grounds  of  the  peculiar  doctrines 
and  observances  of  the  Society  to  which  he 
belonged. — but  endeavours  to  show,  by  a  very 
large  and  entertaining  induction  of  instances 
from  profane  history,  that  the  same  general 
principles  had  been  adopted  and  acted  upon 
by  the  wise  and  good  in  every  generation ;  and 
were  suggested  indeed  to  the  reflecting  mind 
by  the  inward  voice  of  conscience,  and  the 
analogy  of  the  whole  visible  scheme  of  God's 

?x)vidence  in  the  government  of  the  world, 
he  intermixture  of  worldly  learning,  and  the 
larger  and  bolder  scope  of  this  performance, 
render  it  far  moro  legible  than  the  pious  ex- 
hortations and  pertinacious  polemics  which 
fill  the  ^preater  port  of  his  subsequent  pubUof^ 
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tiotM,  In  kis  love  of  controveny  wad  of  piintr 
Ing,  indeed,  this  worthy  sectary  seems  to  nave 
been  the  very  Priestley  of  the  17th  century. 
He  not  only  responded  in  due  form  to  every 
\vork  in  which  the  principles  of  his  sect  were 
directly  or  indirectly  attacked, — but  whenever 
bo  lieard  a  sermon  that  he  did  not  like, — 
or  learned  that  any  of  the  Friends  had  been 
put  in  the  stocks: — whenever  he  was  pre- 
Tented  from  preacning,— or  learned  any  edi- 
fying particulars  of  the  death  of  a  Quaker,  or 
of  a  persecutor  of  Quakers,  he  was  instantly 
at  the  presS)  with  a  letter,  or  a  narrative,  or 
an  admonition— and  never  desisted  from  the 
contest  till  he  had  reduced  the  adversary  to 
silence. 

The  members  of  the  established  Church, 
indeed,  were  rarely  so  unwary  as  to  make  any 
rejoinder;  and  most  of  his  disputes,  accord- 
ingly, were  with  rival  sectaries;  in  whom  the 
spirit  of  proselytism  and  jealous  zeal  is  always 
stronger  than  in  the  members  of  a  larger  and 
jQQore  powerful  body.    They  were  not  always 
contented  indeeil  with  the  regular  and  eeneral 
"war  of  the  press,  but  frequently  chaJlenged 
each  other  to  personal  combat,  in  the  form  of 
solemn  and  public  disputations.  William  Pean 
had  the  honour  of  being  repeatedly  appointed 
the  champion  of  the  Quakers  in  these  theo- 
logical duels ;  aud  never  failed,  according  to 
his  partial  biographer,  completely  to  demolish 
his  opponent; — thougn  it  appears  that  he  did 
not  always  meet  with  perfectly  fair  play,  and 
that  the  chivalrous  law  of  arms  was  by  no 
means  correctly  observed  in  these  ghostly  en- 
counters. His  nrst  set  1o,  was  with  one  Vincent, 
the  oracle  of  a  neighbouring  congregation  ot 
Presbyterians ;  and  afibrde  mther  a  ludicrous 
example  of  the  futility  and  indecorum  which 
are  apt  to  characterise  all  such  exhibitions. — 
After  the  debate  had  gone  on  for  some  time, 
Vincent  made  a  long  discourse,  in  which  he 
openly  accused  the  Quakers  of  blasphemy ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  done,  he  made  off,  and 
desired  all  his  friends  to  follow  him.    Penn 
insisted  upon  being  heard  in  reply :  but  the 
Presbyterian  troops  pulled  him  uown  by  the 
skirts ;  and  proceeding  to  blow  out  the  can- 
dles, (for  the  battle  had  already  lasted  till 
midnight,)  left  the  indignant  orator  in  utter 
darkness  1     He  was  not  to  be  baffled  or  ap- 
palled, however,  by  a  privation  of  this  de- 
scription ;  and  accordingly  went  on  to  argue 
and  retort  in  the  dark,  with  such  force  and 
effect,  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  send 
out  for  his  fugitive  opponent,  who,  after  some 
time,  reappeared  with  a  candle  in  his  hand, 
and  begsced  that  the  debate  might  be  adjourn- 
ed to  another  day.    But  he  could  never  be 
prevailed  on,  Mr.  Clarkson  assures  us,  to  re- 
new the  combat ;  and  Penn,  after  going  and 
defying  him  in  his  own  meeting-house,  had 
recourse,  cis  usual,  to  the  press ;  and  put  forth 
<<The  Sandy  Foundation  Shaken,"  for  which 
lie  had  the  pleasure  of  being  committed  to 
the  Tower,  on  the  instigation  of  the  Bishop 
of  London ;  and  solaced  himself,  during  his 
co'ifiriem«»nt,  bv  writing  six  other  pamphlets. 
Soon  after  his  deliverance,  he  was  again 
taken  up,  and  >«icm.q:bt  to  trial  before  the  Lord 


Mayor  aodBMordor  for  preaching  in  a  Qua- 
ker meeting.  He  afterwards  published  an  ao- 
count  of  this  i^roceeding; — and  it  is  in  our 
opinion  one  ot  the  most  curious  and  inetruo- 
tive  pieces  that  ever  came  from  his  pen.  The 
times  to  which  i^  relates,  are  suffleienUy 
known  to  have  been  times  of  gross  ojppressioE 
and  judicial  abuse ; — ^bnt  the  brutahty  of  ihfi 
Court  upon  this  occasion  seems  to  us  to  ex* 
ceed  any  thing  that  is  recorded  elsewhere  ;•-* 
and  the  noble  firmness  of  the  jury  still  d^ 
serves  to  be  remembered,  for  example  to  hap- 
pier days.  The  prisoner  came  into  court,  «a- 
cording  to  Quaker  costume,  with  his  hat  o« 
his  head ; — ^but  the  doorkeeper,  with  a  due 
zeal  for  the  dignity  of  the  place,  pulled  it  off 
as  he  en  teredo — Upon  this,  DQwever,  the  I^rd 
Mayor  became  quite  furious,  and  ordered  the 
unfortunate  beaver  to  be  instantly  replaced-^ 
which  was  no  sooner  done  than  he  &ned  the 
poor  culprit  for  appearing  covered  in  his  pme 
sence! — William  Penn  now  insisted  upon 
knowing  what  law  he  was  accused  of  having 
broken, — ^to  which  simple  question  the  Re- 
corder was  reduced  to  answer,  '•  that  he  was 
an  impertinent  fellow, — and  that  many  ha<i 
studied  thirty  or  forty  years  to  understand  ths 
law,  which  he  was  for  having  expounded  in  a 
moment !"  The  learned  controversialist  howw 
ever  was  not  to  be  silenced  so  easily  ;--he 
quoted  Lord  Coke  and  Magna  Charta  on  his 
antagonist  in  a  moment ;  and  chastised  his  iji- 
science  by  one  of  the  best  and  most  chara^ 
teristic  repartees  that  we  recollect  ever  to  have 
met  with.  '^  I  tell  you  to  be  silent,"  cried  (km 
Recorder,  in  a  great  passion ;  "  if  we  should 
suffer  you  to  ask  questions  till  to-morrow 
morning,  you  will  be  never  the  wiser  P'-«- 
<^That," replied  the  Quakc^^with  his  immoiF 
Me  tranquillity,  ^'that  if^Tscooiding  as  the 
anstpers  are."— ^"  Take  him  away,  take  him 
away?"  exclaimed  the  Mayor  and  the  Bo- 
corder  in  a  breath — '^  turn  him  into  the  Bale 
Dock  ;"--^nd  into  the  Bale  Dock,  a  filthy  and 
pestilent  dungeon  in  the  neighbourho^,  he 
was  accordingly  turned — discoursing  calmly 
all  the  way  on  Magna  Charter  and  the  rigfais 
of  Englishmen ; — while  the  courtly  Recorder 
delivered  a  very  animated  charge  to  the  Jury, 
in  the  absence  of  the  prisoner. 

The  Jury,  however,  after  a  short  consnltSr 
tion,  brought  in  a  verdict,  finding  him  merelv 
^'guilty  of  sneaking  in  Graoe-Church  Street*" 
For  this  cautious  and  most  correct  deliierance, 
they  were  loaded  with  reproaches  by  the 
Court,  and  sent  out  to  amena  their  verdict^ 
but  in  half  an  hour  they  returned  with  the 
same  ingenious  finding.  '\^Titten  cot  at  large, 
and  subscribed  with  all  their  names.  The 
Court  now  became  more  furious  than  aver,  and 
shut  them  up  without  meat,  drink,  or  fire,  till 
next  morning;  when  they  twice  over  came 
back  with  the  same  verdict ;— upon  which  ihey 
were  reviled,  and  threatened  so  outrageously 
by  the  Recorder,  that  William  Penn  protest 
ed  against  this  plain  intimidation  of  the  per- 
sons, to  whose  free  suffrages  the  law  had  en- 
trusted  hit(  cause.  The  answer  of  the  Becoider 
was,  "Stop  his  mouth,  jailor — ^bririg  fettses 
and  stake  nim  to  the  ground."  William  ¥ntn 
?£2 
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fepHed  with  thfi  temper  of  a  Qnoker,  and  tke 
•pirit  of  a  martyr,  "  Do  your  pleasure — ^I  mat- 
ter not  yonr  fetters !"  And  me  Recorder  took 
<K!oasion  to  obserre,  <<  that,  till  now.  he  had 
never  anderstood  the  policy  of  the  Spaniards 
in  sobering  the  Iwjuisitiou  among  them.  But 
BOW  he  saw  that  it  would  nerer  be  well  with 
US,  till  we  had  something  like  the  Spanish  In- 
-qaisition  in  England !"  After  this  sage  re- 
mark, the  Jury  were  again  sent  back. — and 
kept  other  twenty-foar  hours,  without  food  or 
rafreshment.  On  the  third  day,  the  natural 
and  glorious  eflfect  of  this  brutality  on  the 
spirits  of  Englishmen  was  at  length  produced. 
Instead  of  the  special  and  unmeaning  form  of 
their  first  verdict,  they  now,  all  in  one  voice, 
declared  the  prisoner  Not  Gitiltt.  The  Re- 
corder again  broke  out  into  abuse  and  menaOe ; 
«nd,  after  "  praying  God  to  keep  his  life  out 
of  such  hands,"  proceeded,  we  really  do  not 
flse  on  what  pretext,  to  fine  every  man  of  them 
in  forty  marks,  and  to  order  them  to  prison  till 
payment.  William  Penn  then  demanded  his 
lifa«rty ',  but  was  ordered  into  custody  till  he 

Cid  the  fine  imposed  on  him  for  wearing  his 
t ;  and  was  forthwith  dragpred  away  to  his 
old  lodging  in  the  Bale  Dock,  while  in  the 
Tory  act  of  quoting  the  twenty-ninth  chapter 
<he  Great  Charter,  «  Nullus  Itber  komoj"  &o. 
As  he  positively  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
legality  of  this  infliction  by  paying  the  fine, 
he  might  have  lain  long  enough  in  this  dun- 
•geon ;  but  his  father,  who  was  now  reconciled 
to  him,  sent  the  money  privately ;  and  he  was 
at  last  set  at  liberty. 

The  spirit,  however,  which  had  dictated 
these  proceedings  was  not  likely  to  cease  from 
•troubhng:  and,  within  less  than  a  year,  the 
-ooor  Quaker  was  again  brought  before  the 
Magistrate  on  an  accusation  of  illegal  preach- 
ing; and  was  again  about  to  be  dismissed  for 
want  of  evidence,  when  the  worthy  Justice 
ingeniously  bethought  himself  of  tendering  to 
the  prisoner  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which,  as 
well  as  every  other  oath,  he  well  knew  that 
his  principles  would  oblige  him  to  refuse.  In- 
stead of  the  oath,  W.  Penn,  accordingly  offer- 
«d  to  give  his  reasons  for  not  swearing;  but 
.the  Magistrate  refused  to  hear  him :  and  an 
altercation  ens4ied,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
Justice  having  insinuated,  that,  in  spite  of  his 
sanctified  exterior,  the  ^oung  preacher  was  as 
bad  as  other  folks  in  his  practice,  the  Quaker 
foffoC,  for  one  moment^  the  systematic  meek- 
ness and  composure  ot  his  sect,  and  burst  out 
into  this  triumphant  appeal — 

"  I  make  this  bold  challensre  to  all  men,  women, 
and  children  upon  earth,  Jusdv  to  accuse  me  with 
having  seen  me  drank,  heard  me  swear,  utr^r  a 
Cfirae,  or  speak  one  obscene  word,  much  less  that  1 
ever  made  it  my  practice.  I  speak  this  to  God's 
f  lorv,  who  has  ever  preserved  me  from  the  power 
of  these  pollutions,  and  who  from  a  child  begot  an 
hatred  in  me  towards  them.  Thy  words  shall  be 
thy  burthen,  and  I  trample  thy  slander  as  dirt  un- 
der my  feet !"— pp.  99,  100. 

The  greater  part  of  the  audience  confirmed 
this  statement;  and  the  judicial  calumniator 
had  nothing  for  it,  but  to  sentence  this  unrea- 
sonable Pnriffin  to  six  months'  imprisonment 


in  Newgate ;  where  he  amused  himseilf,  u 
usual,  by  writing  and  publishing  four  pam- 
phlets in  support  of  his  opiaxons. 

It  is  by  no  means  our  intention,  however, 
to  digest  a  chronicle  either  of  hin  perseentions 
or  his  publications.    In  the  earlier  part  of  his 
career,  he  seems  to  have  been  in  jiriecm  evoy 
six  months ;  and,  for  a  very  considerable  p^ 
riod  of  it,  certainly  favoured   the  world  with 
at  least  six  new  pamphlets  every  year.  In  aQ 
these,  as  well  as  in  his  public  appearaocesi 
there  is  a  singular  mixture  of  earnestness  and 
sobriety — a  devotedness  to  the  canse  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  that  is  almost  aubliine;  and 
a  temperance  and  patience  towards  his  oppo- 
nents, that  is  truly  admirable :  while  in  the 
whole  of  his  private  life,  there  is  redundant 
testimony,  even  from  the  mouths  of  his  ene- 
mies, that  his  conduct  was  pure  and  philan- 
thropic in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  distin- 
guisned  at  the  some  time  for  singular  pro- 
dence  and  judgment  in  all  ordinary  affairs. 
His  virtues  and  his  sufTeriiigs  appear  at  la^t  to 
have  overcome  his  father's  objections  to  his 
peculiar  tenets ,  and  a  thorough  and  cordial 
reconciliation  took  place  previous  to  their  final 
separation.   On  his  death-bed,  indeed,  the  ad- 
miral is  said  to  have  approved  Trarmir  of 
every  part  of  his  son's  conduct :  and  to  nave 
predicted^  that  "  if  he  and  his  friends  kept  to 
their  plain  way  of  preaching  and  of  living, 
Ihey  would  speedily  make  an  end   of  the 
priests,  to  the  end  of  the  world." — By  hia 
father's  death  he  succeeded  to  a  handsome  es- 
tate, then  yielding  upwards  of  15001.  a  year; 
but  made  no  change  either  in  his  professions 
or  way  of  life.    He  was  at  the  press  and  in 
Newgate,  after  this  event,  exactly  as  before : 
and  defied  and  reviled  the  luxury  of  the  age, 
just  as  vehemently,  when  he  was  in  a  condi- 
tion to  partake  of  it,  as  in  the  days  of  his  po- 
verty.   Within  a  short  time  after  his  succes- 
sion, he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Holland  and 
Germany  in  company  withGeoree  Fox^  where 
it  is  said  that  they  converted  many  of  all 
ranks,  including  young  ladies  of  quality  and 
old  professors  of  divinity.     They  were  ill 
used,  however,  by  a  surly  Graf  or  two,  who 
sent  them  out  of  their  dominions  under  a  cor- 
poral's guard  J  an  attention  which  they  repaid, 
by  long  letters  of  expostulation  andf  advice, 
which  the  worthy  Grafs  were  probably  neither 
very  able  nor  very  willing  to  read. 

In  the  midst  of  these  labours  and  trials,  he 
found  time  to  marry  a  lady  of  great  beaut)' 
and  accomplishments ;  and  settled  himself  m 
a  comfortable  and  orderly  house  in  the  coun 
try — ^but,  at  the  same  time,  remitted  nothinf; 
of  his  zeal  and  activity  in  support  of  the  causo 
in  which  he  had  embarked.  When  the  penal 
statutes  against  Popish  recusants  were  about 
to  be  pasMd,  in  1678^  by  the  tenor  of  which^ 
certain  grievous  punishments  were  inflictec* 
upon  all  who  did  not  frequent  the  established 
church,  or  puige  themselves  vpon  oathj  frani 
Popery,  William  Penn  was  allowed  to  be  heard 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  support  of  the  Quakers'  application  foi 
some  exemption  from  the  unintended  aereritv 
of  these  edicts  ;«-aDd  what  has  been  preserve? 


CLABKBOiro  UfE  Gf  PENN. 


tif  hift  speech,  ttpoii  that  occasion,  certahily  is 
Dot  the  least  respectable  of  his  i>erformAnces. 
It  required  do  ordinary  magnaniniity  for  any 
one,  in  the  very  height  of  the  frenzy  of  the 
Popish  plot,  boldly  to  tell  the  Hoose  of  Com- 
mons, <^that  it  was  nnlawfnl  to  inflict  pnnish- 
ment  upon  Catholics  themselvesj  on  account 
of  a  conscientious  dissent."  This,  however, 
William  Penn  did,  with  the  firmness  of  a  true 
philosopher;  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  so 
mach  of  the  meekness  and  hamility  of  a 
Qnaker,  that  he  was  heard  without  offence  or 
interruption : — and  having  thus  put  in  his  pro- 
test against  the  general  principle  of  intoler- 
ance, he  proceeded  to  plead  lus  own  cause, 
and  that  of  his  brethren,  with  admirable  force 
and  temper  as  follows : — 

**  I  was  bred  a  Protestant,  and  that  strictly  too. 
I  lost  nothing  by  time  or  study.  For  years,  read* 
inf,  nwrel,  and  obser?ation,  made  the  reiiffion  of 
my  education  the  reliicion  of  my  judgment.  My 
alteration  hath  brought  none  to  that  belief;  and 
though  the  poeiure  I  am  in  may  seem  odd  or  strange 
to  you.  yet  I  am  conscientioiia;  and.  till  you  know 
me  better,  I  hope  your  charity  will  call  it  rather  my 
onhappiness  than  my  crime.  I  do  tell  you  aipatn. 
and  here  solemnly  declare,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Almii^hiy  God,  and  before  you  all,  that  the  profes- 
sion I  now  make,  and  the  Society  I  now  adhere  to. 
have  tx>en  so  far  from  altering  that  Protestant  jndg* 
ment  I  had,  that  I  am  not  conscious  to  myself  of 
having  receded  from  an  iota  of  any  onn  principle 
maintained  by  those  first  Protestants  and  Reformers 
of  Germany,  and  our  own  martyrs  at  home,  against 
the  see  of  Rome:  And  therefore  it  is,  we  think  it 
hard,  that  though  we  deny  in  common  with  you 
tho9e  doctrines  of  Rome  so  zealously  protested 
against,  (from  whence  the  name  of  Protf^stants.) 
yet  that  we  should  be  so  unhappy  as  to  suffer,  and 
that  with  extreme  severity,  by  laws  made  only 
against  the  maintainers  of  inose  doctrines  which  we 
do  so  deny.  We  cttOose  no  sufierina;  for  God 
knows  what  we  have  already  sufiered,  and  how 
many  sufficient  and  tradincr  femilies  are  reduced  to 
great  poverty  by  it.  We  think  ourselves  an  useful 
people.  .We  are  sure  we  are  a  peaceable  people ; 
yet,  if  we  most  still  suffer,  let  us  not  suffer  as 
Popish  Recusants,  but  as  Protestant  Dissenters." 

pp.  220,  221. 

About  the  same  period  we  find  him  closely 
leagued  with  no  less  a  person  than  Algernon 
Sydney,  and  busily  employed  in  canvassing 
for  him  in  the  bui^h  ol  Guildford.  But  the 
most  important  of  his  occupations  at  this  time 
were  those  which  connected  him  with  that 
region  which  was  destined  to  be  the  scene 
of  nis  greatest  and  most  memorable  exertions. 
An  accidental  circumstance  had  a  few  years 
before  engaged  him  in  some  inquiries  with 
reganl  to  the  state  of  that  district  in  North 
America,  since  called  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. A  great  part  of  this  territory  had 
been  granted  by  the  Crown  to  the  family  of 
Lord  Berkeley,  who  had  recently  sold  a  lai^e 
part  of  it  to  a  Quaker  of  the  name  of  Billynge : 
and  this  person  having  fallen  into  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  prevailed  upon  William  Penn 
to  accept  of  a  conveyance  of  this  property, 
and  to  undertake  the  management  of  it^  as 
trustee  for  his  creditors.  The  conscientious 
trustee  applied  himself  to  the  discharge  of  this 
dnly  \nth  ti^s  habitual  scrupulousness  and  ac- 
tivity ;*--and^having  speedily  made  himself 
acqnaintal  with  the  condition  and  capabOities 


of  the  great -province  in  question,  was  Htime* 
diately  strack  with  the  opportunity  it  afforded^ 
both  for  a  beneficent  arrangement  of  the  into* 
rests  of  its  inhabitants,  and  for  providing  a 
pleasant  and  desirable  retreat  for  snoh  of  Ait 
own  communion  as  might  be  will'mg  to  leave 
their  native  land  in  pnrsnitof  religious  liberty. 
The  original  charter  had  vested  the  proprietor, 
under  certain  limitations,  with  the  power  ol 
legislation ;  and  one  of  the  first  works  of  Wil* 
liam  Penn  was  to  draw  up  a  sort  of  constitu^ 
tion  for  the  land  vested  in  Btll3mee-^tlw  cai^ 
dina)  foundation  of  which  was,  that  no  maa 
should  be  troubled,  molested,  or  sabj|eeted  to 
any  disability,  on  account  of  his  religion.  He 
then  superintended  the  embarkation  of  two^v 
three  snip-loads  of  Quakers,  who  set  off  for 
this  land  of  promise; — and  continued,  froA 
time  to  time,  both  to  hear  so  much  of  their 
prosperity,  and  to  feel  how  much  a  laigar  pro- 
prietor might  have  it  in  his  power  to  pramot« 
and  extend  it^  that  he  at  length  ooneeived  the 
idea  of  acauiring  to  himself  a  much  Isiiger 
districts  ana  founding  a  settlement  upon  a  stiH 
more  Lberal  and  comprehensive  plan.  The 
means  of  doing  this  were  providentially  placed 
in  his  hands,  by  the  circumstance  of  his  &ther 
having  a  claim  upon  the  dissolute  and  needy 
government  of  the  day.  for  no  less  thita 
16,000^, — ^in  lieu  of  which  W.  Penn  proposed 
that  the  district,  since  called  Pennsylvania, 
should  be  made  over  to  him,  with  s^iCA  ample 
powers  of  administration,  as  made  him  Uttk 
less  than  absolate  sovereign  of  the  country. 
The  right  of  legislation  was  left  entirely  to 
him,  and  such  councils  as  he  might  appoint ', 
with  no  other  limitation,  than  that  his  laws 
should  be  liable  to  be  rescinded  by  the  Privy 
Cotmcil  of  England,  within  six  months  after 
they  were  reported  to  it.  This  roemoraUle 
charter  was  signed  on  the  4th  of  Mareh,  1681. 
He  originally  intended,  that  the  country  should 
have  been  called  New  Wales;  but  the  Under- 
Secretary  of  State,  being  a  Welshman,  thought, 
it  seems,  that  this  was  using  too  much  liberty 
with  the  ancient  principality,  and  objected  to 
it!  He  then  suggested  Sylvania:  but  the 
king  himself  insisted  upon  adding  Penn  to  it, 
— and  after  some  struggles  of  modesty^  it  wae 
found  necessacy  to  submit  to  bis  graoiona 
desires* 

He  now  nroceeded  to  encourage  settlem  of 
all  sorts,— out  especially  such  sectaries  am 
were  impatient  of  the  restraints  and  perseoo- 
tions  to  which  they  were  subjected  in  £09- 
land;  and  published  certain  conditions  and 
reguLfttions,  <^  the  first  fundamental  of  which," 
as  he  expresses  it  was,  <-  That  every  person 
should  enjoy  the  free  profession  of  his  faith, 
and  exeroise  of  worship  towards  God,  in  such 
a  way  as  he  shall  in  his  conscience  believe  is 
most  acceptable ;  and  should  be  protected  ia 
this  liberty  by  the  authority  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate.'' With  regard  to  the  native  inhabitants, 
he  positively  enacted,  that  "  whoever  shoula 
hurt,  wrong,  or  offend  any  Indian,  should  in- 
cur the  same  penalty  as  if  he  had  oifemied  in 
like  manner  R<zainst  his  fellow  planter;"  and 
that  the  planters  should  not  be  their  own 
judges  in  case  of  any  difference  xnih  the  H 


diaoi^  bat  that  ail  mch  difiemMea  AoM  ba 
0eUled  by  twelve  referee*)  six  Indiaos  aod  six 
planters ;  under  the  direction^  if  need  were^ 
0f  ihe  Gavernar  of  the  province,  and  the  Chiei, 
fit  Kii^  of  the  Lidiaas  coocerned.  Under 
4h«se  wise  and  merciful  regulations,  thr«e 
ships  full  of  passengers  saikd  for  thejiew 
province  in  the  end  .of  1681.  In  one  of  these 
waa  Colonel  Markham,  a  relatioa  of  Peon's, 
and  intended  to  act  as  his  secretary  when  he 
should  himself  arrive.  He  was  the  chief  of 
aeveiaJ  ctimmissianers,  who  were  apfx>in|ed  to 
•Oi^fer  with  the  Indians  with  rcf^d  to  the  ces- 
aion  or  purchase  of  their  lands,  and  the  terms 
•f  a  perpetual  peace,--«nd  was  the  bearer  of 
tbe  followijig  letter  to  ihem  from  the  Go vernoir, 
a  part  of  which  we  think  worthy  of  being 
tVaoscribed,  for  the  singular  plainness,  and 
engagiog  honesty,  of  its  manner. 

••  Now,  I  would  have  yon  well  observe,  that  I 
am  very  sensibte  «f  tlie  anlcimlMss  and  injustice 
which  have  been  too  mnch  exercised  toward  yon 
by  lbs  people  of  iheae  pans  of  the  world,  who  have 
soughr  ihemselves  to  maite  great  advantages  by  yoa, 
raif^r  than  to  be  examples  of  goodness  and  paiience 
unto  you.  This  I  hear  hath  been  a  mnrter  of  trouble 
to  you,  and  caused  great  groctging  and  animosities, 
Sometimes  to  the  shedding  of  blood.  Bat  I  am  not 
saoh  s  msfi;  as  is  well  known  io  sqr  ovm  ecmntry 
I  have  great  love  sod  regard  toward  you,  aod  desire 
to  win  and  gain  your  love  and  friendship  by  a  kind, 
just,  and  peaceable  life  ;  and  the  people  I  send  are 
of  the  same  mind,  and  shall  in  all  things  behave 
themselves  accordingly  ;  and  if  in  any  thing  any 
shall  ofiend  yoa  or  your  people^  yoa  shall  have 
a  fiiU  and  speedy  satirifaciion  lor  (he  aasMi  by  an 
equal  number  of  just  men  on  both  sides,  that  by  no 
means  you  may  have  just  occasion  of  being  ofiended 
against  them. 

•'I  shall  shortly  come  to  tee  you  myself,  at 
which  time  we  may  more  largely  and  freely  confer 
and  dtaooarse  of  thsse  matiera.  in  tho  meon  time 
i  have  sent  my  Commissioners  to  treat  with  yoo, 
about  land,  and  a  firm  league  of  peace.  Let  me 
oesire  you  to  be  kind  to  them  and  to  the  people, 
and  receive  the  presents  and  tokens,  which  I  have 
sent  you,  os  a  testimony  of  my  good  wilt  to  you, 
and  of  my  resolution  to  live  justly,  peaceably,  and 
ftieodty  with  yoo.     I  am,  your  loving  Friend, 

••  WlLUAM   Pe»K." 

In  the  eoarse  of  the  sucoeeding  year,  he. 
prepared  to  follow  these  colonists^  and  ao^ 
«)nting1y  embarked,  with  about  an  hundred 
other  Quakers,  in  the  month  of  September, 
1682.  Before  separating  himself,  however, 
from  his  family  on  this  long  pilgrimage,  he 
Mldressed  a  long  letter  of  love  and  admoni- 
tion to  his  wife  and  children,  from  which  we 
am  tempted  to  make  a  pretty  lar^e  extmct 
for  the  entertainment  and  edification  of  our 
readers.  Thero  is  something,  we  thmk,  rery 
tonehinfl^  and  venerable  in  the  affectionateness 
of  its  whole  strain,  and  the  patriarchal  sim- 
plicity in  which  it  is  Conceived;  while  the 
kngua^  appmrs  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  most 
beaatifol  specimens  of  that  soft  and  mellow 
English,  which,  with  all  its  redundancy  and 
cumbrous  volume,  has,  to  our  ears,  a  far  richer 
and  more  pathetic  sweetness  than  tne  epigrams 
and  apothegms  of  modem  times.  Tne  letter 
begins  in  this  manner — 

**  My  denr  Wire  and  Children, 
•••My  love,  whirh  neither  sea,  norland,  nor  death 
^tscW,  ran  extinfruish  or  lessen  toward  you,  moat 


aodeassdly  yisiia  yon  wUb.etanMU        .  ^ 

will  ahiJe  with  you  for  ever :  and  may  in*  God  of 
my  life  watch  over  you,  and  ble«s  you,  and  do  nm 
good  in  this  world  and  for  ever !— -Some  ihii^  ars 
upon  my  spirit  to  leave  with  jwu  in  ^om*  ftipetim 
oapaoiiies,  as  I  ass  to  one  a  hnaband,  ami  lo  the 
rest  a  father,  if  I  should  never  «ee  jom  man  in  ihia 
world. 

"My  dear  wife!  remember  thou  wast  the  love 
of  my  youth,  and  much  the  joy  of  my  fife ;  tJM 
most  beloved,  as  well  as  most  vrorthy  of  all  my 
earthly  cossforts:  ami  the  ressosi  of  that  lotm  w« 
more  thy  inward  than  thy  ouiwanl  exeellendes, 
which  yet  were  many.  God  knows,  and  iboi 
knowest  it,  I  can  say  it  was  a  match  of  Providence^! 
making ;  and  God's  image  in  us  both  was  the  firat 
thing,  and  the  most  amiable  and  engaging  orna- 
ment in  our  eyes.  Now  I  am  to  leave  thee,  and 
that  without  kaowjng  whettisr  I  ahall  ev«raeetfaes 
more  in  this  world,  take  my  counsel  info  thy  boson, 
and  lei  it  dwell  with  thee  in  my  stead  while  tboa 
livest,'* 

Then,  after  some  oovnael  about  godlineas 

and  economy,  he  proceeds — 

**  And  now,  my  desrest,  let  me  raeomtnend  lo 
thy  care  my  deer  children ;  aboifdantly  beloved  of 
me,  as  the  Lord^s  blessings,  and  the  sweet  pMge§ 
of  our  mutual  and  endeared  sfleetion.  Above  all 
things  endeavour  to  breed  them  up  in  the  love  of 
virtue,  snd  that  holy  phtin  way  of  it  which  we  hare 
lived  in,  that  the  world  in  no  part  of  it  get  nNs 
my  family.  I  had  rather  they  were  homely  than 
finely  t>red  as  to  outward  behaviour ;  yet  I  love 
sweetness  mixed  with  gravity,  and  cbeerfiifnees 
tempered  with  sobriety.  Religion  in  the  heart  teads 
into  this  tme  civility,  teachinur  men  and  women  to 
be  mild  end  courteous  in  their  behaviour ;  an  se- 
eomplixhment  worthy  indeed  of  praise. 

*'  Next  breed  them  up  in  a  love  one  of  another: 
tell  them  it  is  the  charjre  I  left  behind  me;  ami 
that  it  is  the  way  to  have  the  love  and  blessing  of 
God  upon  them.    8om«*'imeB  separate  fbem,  bat 
not  long  ;  and  albw  them  to  send  and  give  each 
other  small  things,  to  endear  erne  another  wiik 
Once  more  I  say,  tell  them  it  was  my  counsel  ihey 
should  be  tender  and  affeciionate  one  to  another. 
For  their  learning  be  liberal.    Spare  no  cost ;  for 
by  such  parsimonv  alt  ia  lost  that  is  saved  :  but  let 
it  be  useful  knowledge,  such  as  is  consistent  with 
truth  and  godliness,  not  cherishing  a  vain  eotrvena' 
tion  or  idle  mind  ;  but  ingenuity  mixed  with  indus- 
try is  good  lor  the  body  and  the  mind  too.     Rather 
keep  an  ingenious  person  in  the  house  to  teach 
them,  than  send  them  to  schools;  too  many  evil 
impreesiona  being  commonly  received  there.    Be 
sure  to  observe  their  genius,  and  do  not  cross  it  aa 
to  learning ;  let  thero  not  d«  ell  too  long  on  one 
ihing ;  but  let  their  change  be  sgreesble,  aod  all 
their  diversiona  have  some  little  bodily  laboar  in 
them.    When  grown  big.  have  most  care  for  them ; 
for  then  there  are  more  snares,  both  within  aod 
without.     When  marriageable,  see  that  they  hove 
worthy  persons  in  their  eye,  of  good  life,  and  good 
ftime  for   piety  and  UDoerstaiiding.     I  desire  no 
weakh.  but  aumciency ;  and  be  sare  their  love  he 
dear,  fervent,  and  mutual,  that  it  may  be  happy  for 
them.     I  choose  not  they  should  be  married  to 
enrthly,  covetous  kindred :  and  of  cities  and  towns 
of  concourse,  beware :  the  world  is  apt  )o  stick 
close  to  those  who  have  lived  and  got  wealth  there: 
a  country  life  and  estate  I  like  heat  for  mychildrra. 
I  prefer  a  decent  mansion  of  a  hundred  pounds  per 
annum,  before  ten  thousand  pounds  in  JLondoo,  or 
such  like  place,  in  a  way  of  trade." 

He  next  addresses  himself  to  his  obUdren. 

"  Be  obedient  to  your  dear  mo'her,  a  wonnii 
whose  virtue  and  good  name  is  an  honour  lo  \ou; 
for  she  hath  been  exceeded  by  none  in  her  time  for 
her  integrity,  humanity,  virtue,  and  good  tinder 
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BtMiiiHf  i  <|mHnei.iMit  vsnu  moni^  woin6n  of  hisr 
iMTorldly  oonidition  and  qualitv.  Therefore  honour 
and  ol>ey  her,  my  deer  chilareD,  aa  your  mother, 
mnd  your  bther'a  tovc  and  deKght ;  nay,  love  her 
too,  for  ehe  lored  your  father  with  a  deep  and 
upright  lore,  chooetnff  htm  before  aU  her  many 
■uitora:  aad  thouj^  she  be  of  a  delicate  consHiu* 
tion  and  noble  epint,  yet  ahe  deacendcd  to  the  ut- 
anoec  tendemeas  and  care  for  you,  performing  the 
pttinfulleat  acta  of  aervice  to  you  in  your  inftncy, 
aa  a  mother  and  a  nurae  too.  I  charee  you,  before 
the  Lord,  honotir  and  obey,  love  andcberiab  your 
dear  mother." 

After  a  great  number  of  other  affeotionate 
counsela)  he  tarns  particularly  to  his  elder 
boys. 

**  And  aa  for  you,  who  are  Ukelyto  be  concerned 
in  the  government  of  PennayWania,  I  do  charge 
you  before  the  Lord  God  and  hia  holy  an^^la,  that 
▼ou  be  lowly,  diligent,  and  tender;  feanng  God, 
loving  the  |>eople,  and  hating  covetouanesa.  Let 
jvstiee  have  ita  impartial  oourae,  and  the  law  free 
paaaage.  Though  to  your  loaa,  protect  no  man 
•gainat  it;  for  you  are  not  above  the  law,  but  the 
law  above  you.  Live  therefore  the  Uvea  youraelvea 
Tou  would  have  the  people  live,  and  then  ehall  you 
riaTe  right  and  boldneea  to  puniah  the  tranagreaaor. 
Keep  upon  the  aquare,  for  God  aeea  yoa :  therefore 
do  your  duty,  and  be  sure  you  see  with  your  own 
eyea,  and  hear  with  your  own  eara.  fiutertain  no 
lurchera ;  cherish  no  mformera  for  gain  or  revenge ; 
uae  no  tricks ;  fly  to  no  devices  to  aupport  or  cover 
injuatice ;  but  let  your  hearts  be  upright  before  the 
Ijord,  troetinff  in  him  above  tliecontrivanceaof  men, 
and  none  ahall  be  able  to  hurt  or  aupplant  yov.*' 

We  should  like  to  see  any  private  letter  of 
instructions  from  a  sovereign  to  his  heir-appa- 
rent, that  v^ill  bear  a  comparison  \vith  the 
injunctions  of  this  honest  Sectary.  He  con- 
cludes as  follows : — 

**  Pinslly,  my  children,  love  one  another  whh  a 
true  endeared  love,  and  your  dear  relaiiona  on  boih 
sides,  and  take  care  to  preserve  tender  aflection  in 
your  children  to  each  other,  often  marrving  wiihin 
themaelvea,  so  aa  it  be  without  the  bounaa  forbidden 
in  Ood*8  law,  that  so  they  may  not,  like  the  forsfet- 
ting  unnatural  world,  grow  out  of  kindred,  and  a» 
cold  aa  alrangera ;  but,  aa  becomea  a  truly  natural 
and  Chriatian  stock,  yoa  and  voura  after  vout  may 
live  in  the  pure  and  /orvent  love  of  Goa  towards 
'  one  another,  as  becoining  brethren  in  the  spiritual 
and  natural  relation. 

**  So  ftirewell  to  my  thrioe  dearly  beloved  wife 
aod  children ! 
**  Youn,  aa  God  pleaaeth,  in  that  which  no 
watera  can  quench,  no  time  forget,  nor  diataace 
wear  away,  but  remains  for  ever, 

"  William  PkhIc/* 
**  Worminghur$t,  fourth  of 
sixihtMnth,l6S2r 

Immediately  after  writinc  this  letter  he 
embarked,  and  arrived  safely  in  the  Dela- 
Dirare  with  all  his  companions.  The  country 
assigned  to  him  by  the  royal  charter  was  ^ret 
full  of  its  original  inhabitants  3  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  Wuliara  Penn  did  not  allow  hira 
to  look  upon  that  gift  as  a  warrant  to  dis- 
possess the  first  proprietors  of  the  land.  He 
had  aeoordingly  appointed  his  commissioiiers, 
the  precedit^  year,  to  treat  with  them^  for 
the  fair  purchase  of  a  part  of  their  lands,  and 
for  their  joint  possession  of  the  reniainder; 
aad  the  terms  of  the  settlement  being  now 
asarly  agreed  upon,  he  proceeded,  rery  seon 
after  his  arrival,  tn  conelvde  the  tianato- 
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tion,  and  solemnly  to  pledge  his  faith,  and 
to  ratify  and  confirm  the  treaty,  in  sicht  both 
of  the  Indians  and  Planters.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  grand  conrocation  of  the  tribes  nad 
Deen  appointed  near  the  spot  where  Philadel- 
phia now  stands;  and  it  was  agreed  that  he 
and  the' presiding  Sachems  should  meet  and 
exchange  faith,  under  the  spreading  branches 
of  a  prodigious  elm-tree  that  grew  on  the  bank 
of  the  river.  On  the  day  aj^pointecL  accord* 
ingly,  an  inmunerable  multitude  or  the  In« 
dians  assembled  in  that  neighbourhood ;  and 
were  seen,  with  their  dark  nsages  and  brand'* 
ished  arms,  moving,  iii  vast  swarms,  in  the 
depth  of  the  woods  which  then  overshadowed 
the  whole  of  that  now  cultivated  region.  On 
the  other  hand,  William  Penn,  with  a  mode- 
rate attendance  of  Friends,  advanced  to  meet 
them.  He  came  of  course  unarmed — ^in  his 
usual  plain  dress — ^without  banners,  or  mace, 
or  guards,  or  carriages :  and  only  distinguishea 
from  his  companions  oy  wearing  a  blue  sash 
of  silk  network  fwhich  it  seems  is  still  pre- 
served by  Mr.  Kett  of  Seething-halL  near 
Norwich),  and  by  having  in  his  hand  a  roll 
of  parchment,  on  which  was  engrossed  the 
confirmation  of  the  treaty  of  purchase  and 
amity.  As  soon  as  he  drew  near  the  spot 
where  the  Sachems  were  assembled,  the 
whole  multitude  of  Indians  threw  down  their 
weapons,  and  seated  themselves  on  the  ground 
in  groui>s.  each  under  his  own  chieftain ;  and 
the  presiding  chief  intimated  to  William  Penn, 
that  the  nations  were  ready  to  hear  him.  Mr. 
Clarkson  regrets,  and  we  cordially  join  in  thQ 
sentiment,  that  tnere  is  no  written,  contempo- 
rary account  of  the  particulars  attending  tnis 
interesting  and  truly  novel  transaction.  He 
assures  us,  however,  that  they  are  still  in  a 
great  measure  preserved  in  oral  tradition,  and 
that  both  what  we  have  just  stated,  and  what 
folio wSjjtnay  be  relied  on  as  perfectly  accu- 
rate.   Tlie  sequel  we  give  in  his  own  words. 

"  Having  been  tbiis  called  upon,  he  brgan.  The 
Great  Spirit,  he  aaid,  who  made  him  and  them,  who 
ruled  the  Heaven  and  the  Earth,  and  %iho  knew 
the  innermost  thoughts  of  man,  knew  that  he  and 
hie  frienda  had  a  hearty  desire  to  live  in  peace  and 
fHendahip  with  them,  and  to  aerve  them  to  ihe 
utmoet  of  their  power.  It  waa  not  their  custom  10 
uae  boatile  weapone  affainat  their  fellow-creaitirea, 
ibr  which'  reaaon  the)r  nad  come  unarmed.  I'heir 
object  was  not  to  do  injury,  and  thua  provoke  ihe 
Great  Spirit,  but  to  do  good.  They  were  then  met 
on  the  broad  pathway  of  good  faith  and  good  will, 
ao  that  no  aotaniSge  waa  to  be  taken  on  either 
aide,  bat  all  waa  to  be  openneaa,  brotherhood,  and 
love.  Afier  tbeae  and  other  worda,  he  unrolled 
the  parchment,  and  by  means  of  the  same  inter- 
preter conveyed  to  them,  article  by  orticle,  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Purchase,  and  the  Words  of  the  Com* 
pact  then  msde  for  their  eternal  Union.  Amonj[; 
other  things,  they  were  not  to  be  moleated  in  then 
lawfal  purauita,  even  in  the  tertitory  they  had  alien- 
ated, for  it  waa  to  be  common  to  them  and  ths 
English.  They  were  to  have  the  eame  liberty  to 
do  all  things  therein  relating  to  the  improvement 
of  their  grounds,  and  providing  auatenance  for  their 
families,  which  the  Engliah  had.  If  any  disputes 
ahoald  aiiae  between  the  two,  they  aheuht  be  aet- 
tied  by  twelve  iMraons,  half  pf  whom  ahottld  h0 
Engliah,  and  haU'  Indians.  He  then  paid  them  for 
the  land  ;  and  made  them  many  preaenta  beaidea* 
from  the  merehm&e  which  had  bsenqtread  befors 
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them.  Hcving  dona  this,  he  laid  the  rolt  of  parch- 
ment on  the  ground,  observing  affain,  that  the 
Sound  should  be  common  to  boin  people.  He 
en  added,  that  he  would  not  do  as  the  Maryland- 
ers  did,  that  is,  call  ihem  Children  or  Brothers 
onlv ;  for  often  parents  were  apt  to  chastise  their 
children  too  severely*  and  Brothers  sometimes 
would  differ :  neither  would  he  compare  the  Friend- 
ship between  him  and  them  to  a  Chain,^  for  the 
rain  might  sometimes  rust  it,  or  a  tree  might  fall 
and  break  it ;  but  he  ahould  consider  them  as  the 
same  flesh  and  blood  with  the  Christiana,  and  the 
aame  as  if  one  man*a  body  were  to  be  divided  into 
two  pans.  He  then  took  up  the  parchment,  and 
preaented  it  to  the  Sachem,  who  wore  the  horn  in 
nis  chaplet,  and  desired  him  and  the  other  Sachems 
to  preserve  it  carefully  for  three  generations ;  that 
their  children  might  know  what  had  passed  between 
them,  just  as  if  Iw  had  remained  hiiuself  with  them 
to  repeat  it.'*— pp.  341-— 343. 

The  lodlanfi,  in  return,  made  long  and 
stately  harangueB — of  wmch,  however,  no 
more  seems  to  have  been  remembered,  but 
that  '^  they  pledged  themselves  to  live  in  love 
with  William  Penn  and  his  children,  as  lon£[ 
as  the  sua  and  moon  should  endure."  And 
thus  ended  this  famous  treaty; — of  which 
Voltaire  has  remarked,  with  so  much  truth 
and  severity,  '^  that  it  was  the  only  one  ever 
eoncluded  between  savages  and  Christians 
that  was  not  ratified  by  an  oath-*and  the  only 
one  that  never  was  broken !" 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  spirit  In  which  the 
negotiation  was  entered  into,  and  the  corres- 
ponding settlement  conducted,  that  for  the 
^pace  of  more  than  seventy  years — and  so 
long  indeed  as  the  Quakers  retained  the  chief 
power  in  the  government,  the  peace  and  amity 
which  had  been  thus  solemnly  promised  and 
ooncladed,  never  was  violated  j — and  a  lar^ 
and  most  striking,  though  solitary  example 
afforded,  of  the  facility  with  which  they  who 
are  really  sincere  and  friendly  in  their  own 
views,  may  live  in  harmony  even  with  those 
who  are  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  fierce  and 
faithless.  We  cannot  brmg  ourselves  to  wish 
that  there  were  nothing  but  Quakers  in  the 
worid — ^because  we  fear  it  would  be  insnp- 
portably  dull ; — ^but  when,  we  consider  what 
tremendous  evils  daily  arise  from  the  petu- 
lance and  profligacy,  and  ambition  and  irri- 
tability, of  Sovereigns  and  Ministers,  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  it  would  be  the  roost 
efficacious  of  all  reforms  to  choose  all  those 
ruling  personages  out  of  that  j^in,  pacific, 
and  sober-minded  sect. 

William  Penn  now  held  an  assembly,  in 
which  fifty-nine  important  laws  were  passed 
in  the  course  of  three  days.  The  most  re- 
markable were  those  which  limited  the  num- 
ber of  capital  crimes  to  two — murder  and 
high  treason — and  which  provided  for  the 
reformation,  as  well  as  the  punishment  of 
effenders,  by  making  the  prisons  places  of 
compulsive  industry,  sobriety,  ana  instruc- 
tion. It  was  likewise  enacted,  that  all  chil- 
dren, of  whatever  rank^ould  be  instructed 
in  some  art  or  trade.  The  fees  of  law  pro- 
ceedings were  fixed,  and  inscribed  on  publio 
tables: — and  the  amount  of  fines  to  be  levied 
for  offences  also  limited  by  leffislative  aa- 
thority      Many  admirable  reguUtions  were 


added,  for  the  enooangement  of  iadi»trT, 

and  mutual  usefulness  and  esteem.  Them 
is  something  very  agreeable  in  tbe  content- 
ment;  and  sober  and  well-earned  aelf-eom 
placency^  which  breathe  in  the  foilcmring  leS 
ter  of  this  great  colonist — written  diiru^  hit 
first  rest  from  those  great  labonra. 

"I  am  now  casting  the  coancry  into  townsinpi 
for  lar^e  lots  of  land.    I  have  held  an  Aasemb!j, 
in  which  many  ffood  laws  are  paaaed.     We  coaid 
not  stay  safely  tul  the  spring  for  a  Govemmenr.    1 
have  anneiea  the  Territories  lately  obtained  to  ihe 
Proviaee,  and  passed  a  general  naturalisatioa  far 
strangers;  which  hath  much  pleased  the  people.— 
As  to  outward  things,  we  are  aatisiied ;  the  land 
good,  the  air  clear  and  sweet,  the  springs  plentifo!, 
and  provision  good  and  easy  to  come  at ;  an  inna- 
merable  quantity  of  wild  fowl  and  fiah :  in  Bb^, 
here  is  what  an  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  would 
be  well  contented  with;  and  aervice  enough  Cor 
God,  for  the  fields  are  here  white  for  harvest.    O, 
how  sweet  is  the  quiet  of  theae  pans,  freed  from 
the  anxious  and  troublesome  soiicitaiiona,  hnrrKt, 
and  perplexities  of  woful  Europe  !'* — ^pp.  3dO,  351. 

We  cannot  persuade  ourselves,  however, 
to  pursue  any  farther  the  details  of  this  edify- 
ing biography.  W.  Penn  returned  to  Englazid 
after  a  residence  of  about  two  years  in  his 
colon V — ^got  into  creat  favour  with  James  II. 
— and  was  bitterly  calumniated  as  a  Jesm't, 
both  by  churchmen  and  sectaries — went  on 
doing  good  and  preaching  Quakerism — ^was 
sorely  persecuted  and  insulted,  and  deprived 
of  his  Government,  but  finally  acquitted,  and 
honourablv  restored,  under  King  WiUiam — 
lost  his  wife  and  son — ^travelled  and  married 
again — retumed  to  Pennsylvania  in  1699  for 
two  years  longer— came  finally  home  to  Eng- 
land—continued  to  preach  and  publish  as 
copiously  as  ever — ^was  reduced  to  a  state  of 
kindly  dotase  by  three  strokes  of  apoplexy— 
and  died  at  last  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  m 
the  year  1718. 

He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  kind  afiec- 
tions,  singular  activity  and  perseverance,  and 
ereat  practical  wisdom.  Vet  we  can  well 
Believe  with  Bu  met,  that  he  was  '<a  little 
puffed  up  with  vanity ;"  and  that  '<  he  had  a 
tedious,  luscious  way  of  talking,  that  was  apt 
to  tire  the  patience  of  his  hearers."  He  was 
very  neat  in  his  person  ]  and  had  a  great  hor- 
ror at  tobacco,  wmch  occasionall v  endangered 
his  popularity  in  his  American  domains.  He 
was  mighty  methodical,  too,  in  ordering  his 
household ;  and  had  stuck  up  in  his  hall  a 
written  directory,  or  General  Order,  for  the 
regulation  of  his  family,  to  which  he  exacted 
the  strictest  conformity.  According  to  this 
rigorous  system  of  discipline,  he  required — 

*'  That  in  that  quarter  of  the  year  which  included 

Krt  of  the  winter  and  part  of  the  spring,  the  men* 
rs  of  it  were  to  rise  at  seven  in  the  morning,  in 
the  next  at  six.  in  the  next  at  five,  and  in  the  last 
ot  nx  again.  N  ine  o'clock  was  the  boar  for  breaic- 
fittt,  twelve  for  dinner,  seven  for  supper,  and  ten 
to  retire  to  bed.  The  whole  family  were  to  aaism* 
hie  every  morning  for  worship.  They  were  to  be 
called  together  at  eleven  again,  that  each  might 
read  in  turn  some  portion  offhe  holy  Scripture,  or 
of  the  Martyrology,  or  of  Friends'  books ;  and 
finally  they  were  to  meet  again  for  worship  at  nz 
in  the  evening.  On  the  days  of  pubfie  meetisg,  no 
one  was  to  be  absent,  except  on  the  plea  of  bstltk 
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mr  of  iintvoidible  engigement.  The  senrants  watb 
to  be  called  up  after  supper  to  render  to  tbeir  mas- 
ter and  mistress  an  account  of  what  they  had  done 
io  the  day,  and  to  receive  instructions  for  the  next ; 
end  were  particularly  exhorted  to  avoid  lewd  dis- 
couraes  and  troublesome  noises." 

We  shall  not  stop  to*  examine  what  di«ff8 
of  ambition,  or  what  hankerines  after  woridiv 
prosperity,  may  have  mixed  themselves  with 


the  pkMis  and  phikinthpopio  prinoipfefl  that 
were  undoubtedly  his  chief  guides  in  forming 
that  great  settlement  which  still  bears  his 
name,  and  profits  by  his  example.  Human 
yirtue  does  not  challenge,  nor  admit  of  such 
a  scrutiny !  And  it  should  be  sufficient  for 
the  glory  of  William  Penn,  that  he  standi 
upon  record  as  the  most  humane,  the  most 
moderate,  and  the  most  pacific  of  all  rulers. 


(JHoa,   1828.) 

A  Selection  from  the  PMic  and  Private  Correspondence  of  Vice^Admiral  Lord  CoUingwood: 
intersper^d  vnth  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  By  G.  L.  Nswnham  Collinowood,  Esq.F.  R.  S. 
2  vols.  8vo.    Ridgway.    London :  1828. 


Wk  do  not  know  when  we  have  met  with 
so  delightful  a  book  as  this,*^or  one  with 
which  we  are  so  well  pleased  with  ourselves 
for  being  delighted.  Its  attraction  connsts 
almost  entirely  in  its  moral  beauty;  and  it 
has  the  rare  merit  of  filling  us  with  the  deep- 
est admiration  for  heroism,  without  suborning 
our  judgments  into  anjr  approbation  of  the 
vices  and  weaknesses  with  which  poor  mortal 
heroism  is  so  often  accompanied.  In  this  re- 
spect, it  is  not  only  more  safe,  but  more  affroe- 
able  reading  than  the  Memoirs  of  Nelson; 
where  the  lights  and  shadows  are  often  too 
painfully  contrasted,  and  the  bane  and  ^e 
antidote  exhibited  in  proportions  that  cannot 
but  be  hazardous  for  the  ardent  and  aspirins 
spirits  on  which  they  are  both  most  calculated 
to  operate. 

It   is  a  mere  illusion  of  national  vanity 
which  prompts  us  to  claim  Lord  CoUingwood 
as  a  character  peculiarly  English  1    Certainly 
we  must  adniit,  that  we  have  few  English- 
men left  who  resemble  him ;  and  even  that 
our  prevailing  notions  and  habits  make  it 
likely  that  we  shall  have  still  fewer  hereafter. 
Yet  we  do  not  know  where  such  a  character 
could  have  been  formed  but  in  England  ;-^ 
and  feel  quite  satisfied,  that  it  is  there  only 
that  it  can  be  properly  valued  or  understood. 
The  combination  of  the  loftiest  daring  with 
the  most  watchful  humanity,  and  of  the  no- 
blest ambition  with  the  greatest  disdain  of 
personal  advantages,  and  the  most  generous 
sympathy  with  rival  merit,  thoush  rare  enough 
to  draw  forth  at  all  times  the  loud  applause 
of  mankind,  have  not  been  without  example, 
in  any  race  that  boasts  of  illustrious  ances- 
tors.   But,  for  the  union  of  those  high  quali- 
ties with  unpretending  and  almost  homely 
simplicity,  sweet,  temper,  undevtating  recti- 
tade,  ana  all  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  do- 
mestic afiection  ana  humble  content — ^we  can 
look,  we  think,  only  to  England^ — or  to  the 
iahulous  legends  of  uncorrupted  and  onin- 
stracted  Rome.    All  these  graces^  however, 
and  more  than  these,  were  united  in  Lord 
CoUingwood:  For  he  had  a  cultivated  and 
even  elegant  mind,  a  taste  for  all  simple  en- 
joyments, and  a  rectitude  of  understanding — 
.waicli  seemed  in  him  to  be  but  the  emanation 


of  a  still  hijgher  rectitude.  Inferior,  perhap^ 
to  Nelson,  in  original  genius  and  energy,  and 
in  that  noble  self-confidence  in  great  emer- 
gencies which  these  Qualities  usually  inspire, 
he  was  fully  his  equal  in  seamanship  and  the 
art  of  command ;  as  well  as  in  that  devoted- 
ness  to  his  country  and  his  professioiK  and 
that  utter  fearlessness  and  gallantry  ot  soul 
which  exults  and  rejoices  in  scenes  of  tre- 
mendous peril,  which  have  almost  ceased  to 
be  remarkable  in  the  character  of  a  British 
sailor.  On  the  other  hand,  we  think  it  will 
scarcely  be  disputed,  that  he  was  superior  to 
that  great  commander  in  general  informatioii 
and  accomplishment,  and  m  those  thoughtful 
habits^  and  that  stesidiness  and  propriety  of 
persoxial  deportment,  which  are  their  natural 
fruit.  His  greatest  admirers,  however,  can 
ask  no  higher  praise  for  him  than  that  he  stood 
on  the  same  lofty  level  with  Nelson,  as  to  that 
generous  and  cordial  appreciation  of  merit  in 
his  brother  ofiicers,  by  which,  even  more,  per- 
haps, than  by  any  of  his  other  qualities,  that 
great  man  was  distinguished.  It  does  one's 
heart  good,  indeed,  to  tnm  from  the  petty 
cabals,  the  paltry  jealousies,  the  splendid  de- 
tractions, the  irritable  vsuiities,  wnich  infest 
almost  every  other  walk  of  public  hfe,  and 
meet  one,  indeed,  at  every  turn  in  all  scenes 
of  competition,  and  among  men  otherwise 
eminent  and  honourable, — ^to  the  brother-like 
frankness  and  open-hearted  simplicity,  evea 
of  the  ofilicial  communications  between  Nelson 
and  CoUingwood ;  and  to  the  father-like  iof 
tercet  with  which  they  both  concurred  in  fos- 
tering the  glory,  and  cheering  on  the  fortunea 
of  tl^ir  younger  associates.  In  their  noble 
thirst  for  distinction,  there  seems  to  be  abso- 
lutely no  alloy  of  selfishness:  and  scarcely 
even  a  feeling  of  rivalrjr.  If  tAe  opportunity 
of  doing  a  splendid  thing  has  not  come  to 
them,  it  has  come  to  some  one  who  deserved 
it  as  well,  and  perhaps  needed  it  more.  Ic 
will  come  to  them  another  day— -and  then  the 
heroes  of  tins  will  repay  their  hearty  congra- 
tuktions.  There  is  somethmg  inexpressibly 
beratifnl  and  attractive  in  this  spirit  of  magx 
nanimons  fairness ;  and  if  we  cowd  only  be- 
here  it  to  be  general  in  the  navy,  we  should 
gladly  recant  all  our  heretical  doubts  as  to  the 
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■onenor  Tirtaes  of  men  at  sea,  join  ekorns  to 
all  the  slanff  soncs  of  Dibdin  on  tlie  sobiaot, 
and  appland  to  tne  echo  all  the  tiradee  afaoat 
fiiitiaa  tara  and  wooden  walls,  whiek  hare  ao 
often  nauseated  os  at  the  ^yhouaee. 

We  feel  excessively  obli^^  to  the  editor 
of  this  book  j  both  for  making  Lord  CoUing- 
irood  known  to  us,  and  for  the  very  pleaaiitt^ 
modest,  and  effectual  way  he  has  taken  to  do 
it  in.  It  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  his 
Lordship's  correspondence ;  and  the  few  con- 
necting statements  and  explanatory  observa- 
tions are  given  with  the  greatest  clearness  and 
brevity;  and  verv  much  in  the  mild,  concili- 
atory, and  amiable  tone  of  the  remarkable 
person  to  whom  they  relate.  When  we  say 
that  this  publicatk)n  has  made  Lord  Colling* 
wood  known  to  us,  we  do  not  mean  that  we. 
or  the  body  of  the  nation,  were  previously 
i^orant  that  he  had  long  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  navy,  and  tfaAt  it  fell  to  his  k>t,  as 
Booond  in  command  at  Trafalgar,  to  indite  thai 
eloquent  and  touching  desuatch  which  an- 
nounced the  filial  ruin  of  the  hostile  fleets, 
and  the  death  of  the  Great  Admiral  by  whose 
miffht  they  had  been  scattered.  But  till  this 
oolleotion  appeared,  the  character  of  the  man 
was;  known^  we  believe,  only  to  those  who 
had*  lived  with  him ;  and  the  public  wasgene- 
lally  ignorant  both  of  the  detail  of  his  ser- 
vices, and  the  high  principle  and  exemplary 
diljgenoe  which  preatded  over  their  perlorm* 
ance.  Neither  was  it  known,  we  are*  per- 
•oaded,  that  those  virtues  and  services  actimlly 
cost  him  his  life !  and  that  the  difficulty  of 
finding^  in  our  large  list  of  admirals^  any  one 
fit  to  succeed  him  in  the  important  station 
which  he  filled  in  his  declining  years,  induced 
the  government,— most  ungenerously,  we 
must  say,  and  unjustly, — to  r^nse  his  earnest 
desire  to  be  reheveuof  it;  and  to  insist  on 
his  remaining  to  the  last  gasp,  at  a  ^st  which 
he  would  not  desert  so  long  as  his  country 
required  him  to  maintain  it,  but  at  which,  it 
was  apparent  to  himself,  and  all  the  world, 
that  he  must  speedily  die.  The  details  now 
before  us  will  teach  the  profession,  we  hope. 
by  what  virtues  and  what  toils  so  great  and 
ao  nure  a  fame  can  alone  be  won ;  and  by 
rendering  in  this  way  such  characters  leas 
rare,  will  also  render  the  distinction  to  which 
they  lead  less  fatal  to  its  owners :  While  they 
cannot  fail,  we  think,  to  awaken  the  govern* 
raent  to  a  sense  of  its  own  ingratitude  to  those 
who  have  done  it  the  noblest  service,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  at  last  adopting  some  of  the 
•uggestions  which  those  great  benefactors 
have  so  long  pressed  on  its  attention. 

We  have  not  much  concern  with  the  gene- 
alogy or  earl]^  history  of  Lord  CoUinrwood. 
He  was  bom  in  1750,  of  an  honourable  and 
aneient  family  of  Northnmberland,  bat  of 
slender  patrimony;  and  went  to  sea,  under 
the  care  of  his  relative,  Captain,  afterwards 
Admiral  Brathwaite,  when  only  eleven  years 
old.  He  used,  himself,  to  tell,  as  an  instance 
of  his  youth  and  eimplioity  at  this  timcf, 
''that  as  he  was  shting  crjring  for  his  sepa- 
lation  from  home,  the  first  lieutenant  ob- 
aerv«d  him,  and  jatying  the  tender  years 


the  poor  child,  spoke  to  him  in  tennsef  i 
mioourageroent  and  kindness  ;  whidi^  si 

Coning\ttx)d  said,  so  won  upon  bis  harL 
taking  this  oiHcer  to  his  box,  he  ofifeifj 
in  gratitude  a  large  piece  of  plnmcake  ^ 
his  mother  had  given  him!^'  A^mc»t 
this  early  period  he  was  the  intimate  i 
and  freouent  associate  of  the  brave  >c! 
and  had  his  full  share  of  the  obscare  | 
and  unknown  labours  which  DsoaUy  im 
noviciate  of  naval  eminence.  He  was  i 
commander  in  1779 ;  and  being  sent  u 
West  Indies  aAer  the  peace  of  1783.  visi 
restored  to  his  family  in  1786.  He  im 
in  1791;  and  was  again  sominisiec  i 
active  service  on  the  breaking  ont  oi  ik? 
with  France  in  1793 ;  frooi  which  peai 
the  end  of  his  life,  in  1810^  he  wascoocks 
in  employment,  and  never  permitled  ^ 
that  happy  home,  so  dear  to  his  heart  «.i 
constantly  in  his  thoughts,  ex(»pl  for  oc?  i 
interval  of  a  year,  dunng  the  neaoeof  ArJ 
Daring  almost  the  whole  of  tbi^  perai 
>vas  actually  afloat :  and  waa  frequesiN 
a  year  tteetiier,  ana  once  for  the  iixzti 
period  of  twenty-two  months^  withoci  -i 
ping  an  anchor.  He  waa  in  almost  smi 
great  actions,  and  had  more  that  bis  $hii 
the  anxious  blockadesw  which  occurred  1: 
memoraUe  time;  ana  signalieed  k'ls?^] 
all,  by  that  mixture  of  consideiate  t%vj 
and  brilliant  courage,  which  may  be  &:i 
have  constituted  fis  professional  cbva 
His  first  great  battle  was  that  which  enk 
Lord  Howe's  celebrated  victory  of  the  h 
June,  1794 ;  and  we  cannot  resist  the  teci 
tion  of  heading  our  extracts  with  a  perl 
the  account  he  has  given  of  it,  in  a  iem 
his  ^her-in-law.  Mi.  Blackect — not  so  n 
for  the  purpose  of  recalling  the  prood  feeli 
which  must  ever  cling  to  ue  memorr  c: 
firet  triumph  over  trian4>hant  Prance,  a^ 
the  sake  of  that  touching  mixture  it  pR« 
of  domestic  afiectionand  iamil  j  recoUed^ 
with  high  professional  enthusiasm,  ajid 
kindling  ^iiit  of  war.  In  this  sitaaljaa 
says: — 

"  W:0  cniised  for  a  few  days,  like  6mpfe<i 
people  looking  for  what  we  ooold  not  find,  eaC 
rooming  of  little  Sarah's  binb-day.  berweee  ei 
and  nine  o'clock,  when  the  French  fleet,  c^tv^i 
five  sail  of  the  line  was  discovered  to  tnsdvi 
We  chased  them,  and  thev  bore  down  witbiaaS 
Rve  miles  of  ua.  The  night  was  spent  m  vs'i-J 
and  preparation  for  the  succeeding  da^ ;  and  n) 
a  blessing  did  I  aend  forth  to  niy  Sarah,  lesi  I  sb^ 
never  bleaa  her  more !  At  dawn,  we  made  cur 
proach  on  the  enemy,  then  drew  up,  dressed 
ranka,  and  it  was  aboot  ei^hr  wheo  the  Adi 
niade  the  ao^al  for  each  ahip  to  eogsge  her  (^ 
nent,  and  bnng  her  to  cloea  aetion,-— snd  tbeic^ 
we  went  under  a  crowd  of  aul,  and  in  a  mH 
that  would  have  animated  the  coldest  heart. 
struck  terror  into  the  moat  intrepid  enemr.  ' 
ship  we  were  to  engage  was  two  s-heao  of 
French  Admiral,  ao  that  we  had  to  go  ibroagl 
fire  sad  that  of  the  two  ship*  next  him,  and  leed 
all  (heir  broadaklee  two  or  tfaoce^^  tisies  beCMj 
fired  a  gon.  It  was  then  near  ten  o'dock,  I 
served  to  the  Adinirat,*  that  about  that  time 
wives  were  going;  to^  church,  but  that  I  thought 
Ihe  peal  wo  anoura  ring  abom  the  Krenchmas's  i 
would  outdo  their  pariah  bells  I    Laid  Howe  U 
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hUm  fire  miim  time*  before  we  did ;  and  he  m  not  in 
«  he  habit  of  firing  eoon.  We  got  very  neer  indeed, 
etnd  then  began  aucb  a  fire  aa  wouJd  have  done  you 
^ood  to  have  heard !  During  the  whole  action  the 
most  exact  order  iK-aa  preserved,  and  no  accident 
happened  but  what  was  inevitable,  and  the  conee* 

3uence  of  the  enemy's  ahot.  In  ten  minutes  the 
Ldmtral  was  wounded ;  I  caught  him  in  my  arms 
before  he  fell;  the  first  lieutenant  was  slightly 
unrounded  by  the  same  shot,  and  I  thought  I  was  in 
m  fiair  way  of  being  left  on  deck  by  myself;  but  the 
lieutenant  got  his  head  dressed,  and  came  op  again. 
Soon  after,  they  called  from  the  forecastle  that  the 
Frenchman  was  sinking;  at  which  the  men  started 
up  and  gave  three  cheers.  I  saw  the  French  ship 
diemastM  and  on  her  broadside,  but  in  an  instant 
she  was  clouded  with  smoke,  and  I  do  not  know 
wrhei-her  she  sunk  er  not.  All  the  ships  in  our 
neighbourhood  were  dismasted,  and  are  taken,  ex- 
cept the  French  Admiral,  who  was  driven  out  of  the 
line  by  Lord  Howe,  and  saved  himself  by  flight." 

In  1796  he  writes  to  the  same  geotleman, 
ftom  before  Toulon — 

'i  It  is  but  dull  work,  lying  off  the  enemy's  port : 
€bey  cannot  move  a  ship  witnout  our  sedng  them, 
which  must  be  very  mortifying  to  them ;  out  we 
luLve  the  mortification  also  to  see  their  merchant" 
▼eesela  going  along  shore,  and  cannot  molest  them. 
It  is  not  a  aervice  on  which  we  shall  get  imt ;  and 
often  do  I  wish  we  had  some  of  those  bad  potatoes 
which  Old  Scott  and  William  u&ed  to  throw  over 
the  wall  of  the  garden,  for  we  feel  the  want  of  vege- 
tables more  than  anythin|[ ! 

**  The  accoants  I  receive  of  my  deiur  girls  give 
me  infinite  pleasure.  How  happy  I  shall  be  to  aee 
them  again !  but  Grod  knows  when  the  blessed  day 
will  oome  in  which  we  shall  be  again  restored  to  the 
eomforts  of  domestic  life;  for  here,  so  fiir  from  any 
prospect  of  peace,  the  plot  seems  to  thicken,  as  if 
the  most  serious  part  of  the  war  were  bat  beginning.'* 

In  1797  he  had  a  great  elhare  in  the  splendid 
victory  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  writea^  as 
usual,  a  aimple  and  animated  account  of  it  to 
Mr.  Blaekett.  We  omit  the  warlike  details, 
however,  and  give  only  these  characteristic 
sentences :— 

"  I  wrote  to  Sarah  the  day  after  the  action  with 
the  Spaniards,  but.  1  am  afraid  I  gave  her  but  an 
impeifect  account  of  it.  It  is  a  very  difficult  diing 
for  those  encaged  in  such  a  scene  to  give  the  de- 
tail of  the  whole,  because  all  the  powers  ihey  have 
are  occupied  in  their  own  part  of  it.  As  to  myself, 
I  did  my  dutv  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  as  I  have 
overdone:  That  is  acknowledged  now;  and  that 
is  the  only  real  difference  between  this  attd  the 
former  acnon.  One  of  the  great  pleasures  I  have 
received  from  this  glorious  event  is,  that  I  expect  it 
will  enable  me  to  provide  handsomely  for  those  who 
serve  me  well.  Give  my  love  to  my  wife,  and 
blessing  to  my  children.  What  a  day  it  will  be  to 
me  when  I  meet  them  again!  The  Spaniards 
■Iwavs  cBrry  their  patron  aaint  to  sea  wiin  them, 
and  ( have  given  St.  Isidro  a  berth  in  my  cabin:  It 
was  the  least  I  could  do  for  him,  after  he  had  con- 
signed his  charge  to  me.  It  is  a  good  picture,  as 
you  will  see  when  he  goes  to  Morpeth."  . . , 

By  some  extraordinary  neglect,  Captain 
Collingwood  had  not  received  one  of  the 
medals  generally  distributed  to  the  officera 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  Lord  Howe's 
action ;  and  it  is  to  this  he  alludes  in  one  of 
the  passages  we  have  now  cited.  His  efforts, 
however,  on  this  last  occasion^  having  been 
the  theme  of  universal  admiration  throughout 
the  fleet,  and  acknowledged  indeed  by  a  ya^ 
riety  of  grateful  and  eongratnkij  letters  from 


the  admirals,  and  from  Captain  Nelson,  to 
whose  aid  he  came  most  gallantly  in  a  mo- 
ment of  great  peril^  it  was  at  last  thought  nec- 
essary to  repair  this  awkward  omission. 

•*  Whi^n  Lord  St.  Vincent  informed  Captain  Col- 
lingwood that  he  was  to  receive  one  of  the  medals 
which  were  distributed  on  this  occasion,  he  told  ihe 
Admiral,  with  great  feeling  and  firmness,  that  he 
could  not  consent  to  receive  a  medal,  while  that  for 
the  iat  of  June  waa  withheld.    *I  feel,*' said  he, 

*  that  I  waa  then  im|)roperly  passed  over ;  and  to  re* 
ceive  such  a  distinction  now,  would  be  to  acknow* 
ledge  the  propriety  of  that  injustice.' — *  That  ispre* 
cisely  the  answer  which  I  exoected  from  you.  Cap- 
tain Collingwood,'  was  Lord  St.  Vincent'a  reply. 

*'  The  tu)o  medala  were  afterwards— rund  as  Cnp- 
tain  Collingwood  seems  to  have  thoueht,  by  desire 
of  the  King — transmitied  to  him  at  the  same  time 
by  Lord  Spencer,  the  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admi* 
ralty,  with  a  civil  apology  for  the  former  omission. 

*  I  congratulate  you  most  sincerely,'  said  his  Lord- 
ship, *  on  having  had  Che  good  lortune  to  bear  so 
conspicuous  a  part  on  two  such  glorious  occasions ; 
and  nave  troubled  you  with  this  letter,  only  to  say^ 
that  the  former  medal  would  have  been  transmitied 
to  yott  some  months  ago,  if  a  proper  conveyance 
had  been  found  for  it,'  '^ 

We  add  the  foUowuig  little  trait  of  the  tm- 
daunted  Nelson,  from  a  letter  of  the  same 
year: — 

"  My  friend  Nelson,  whose  spirit  is  equal  to  all 
uiidertakinga,  and  wbeise  resources  are  fitted  to  all 
occasions,  waa  sent  wiih  three  aail  of  the  line  and 
aome  other  ahips  to  Tenerim,  to  surprise  and  csf^ 
ture  iu  After  a  series  of  adventures,  tragic  and 
comic,  that  belong  to  romance,  they  were  obliged, 
to  abatidon  the  enterprise.  Nelson  was  shot  in  the 
right  arm  when  landing,  and  waa  obliged  to  be  car- 
ried on  board.  He  himself  hailed  the  ship,  and  de* 
sired  the  surgeon  would  set  his  inftruments  ready 
to  dis-arm  him ;  and  in  halt  an  hour  after  it  was  off, 
he  gave  all  the  orders  necessary  for  carrying  on  their 
operations,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  biro.  In 
three  weeks  after,  when  ho  joined  us,  he  went  on 
board  the  Admiral,  and  I  think  exerted  himself  to 
a  degree  of  great  imprudence." 

The  folbwing  letter  to  Captain  Ball,  on  oc- 
casion of  the  glorious  victory  of  the  Nile,  may 
serve  to  illustiBte  what  we  have  stated,  as  to 
the  generous  and  cordial  sympathy  with  rival 
slory  and  fortune,  which  breathes  throughout 
me  whole  correspondence : — 

"I  cannot  express  to  you  bow  great  my  joy  was 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  complete  and  upparal* 
leled  victory  which  you  obtained  over  the  French ; 
or  what  were  mvemoiions  of  thankfulness^  that  the 
life  of  my  worthy  and  much-respected  friend  was 
preserved  through  such  a  day  of  danger,  to  his 
lamily  and  hia  country.  I  congratulate  you«  mv/ 
dear  friend,  on  your  success.  Oh,  my  dear  Ball* 
how  I  have  lamented  that  I  was  not  one  of  you! 
Many  a  victory  has  been  woo,  •m^  I  hope  many 
ore  yet  to  come,  but  there  never  ha^  ^en,  nor  wiit< 
be  perhaps  again,  one  in  which  the  finitis  have  been  • 
so  completely  gathered,  the  blow  eo  nobly  followed* 
up,  and  the  consequences  so  foirly  brought  to  ac» 
count.  I  have  heard  with  ^reat  pleasure,  that  your 
squadron  has  presented  Sir  H.  Nelson  with  a  sword ; 
ii  is  the  honours  to  which  he  led  you  refiecied  back 
upon  himself,-^ihe  finest  testimony  of  his  merits  fof 
having  led  you  to  a  field  in  which  you  ail  so  nobly 
displayed  your  own.  The  expectation  of  the  pe<4^ 
of  England .  waa  raised  to  the  hjghest  pitch ;  the 
event  baa  exceeded  all  expectation." 

After  this  he  is  sent,  for  repairs,  foi  a  few 
weeks  to  Portsmouth,  and  writes  to  his  father 
in-law  ad  follows: — 
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*•  We  neTcr  know,  till  it  is  too  late,  whether  w© 
are  ^oing  too  fast  or  too  slow ;  but  I  am  now  re- 
penting that  !  did  not  persuade  my  dear  Sarah  to 
come  to  me  as  soon  as  1  knew  I  was  not  to  ^o  from 
this  port ;  but  the  length  of  the  journey,  the  mclem- 
enc]r  of  the  weather,  and  the  liitle  prospect  of  my 
staying  here  half  this  time,  made  me  think  it  an  un- 
necessary fatigue  for  her.  I  am  now  quite  sick  at 
heart  witn  disappointment  and  vexation ;  and  thoueh 
I  hope  every  day  for  relief,  yet  I  find  it  impoasible 
to  say  when  I  shall  be  clear. 

"  Last  night  I  went  to  Lady  Parker's  twelfth- 
night,  where  all  the  gentlemen*s  children  of  the 
t)wn  were  at  dance  and  revelry :  But  I  thought  of 
my  own !  and  was  so  completely  out  of  spirits  that 
I  left  them  in  the  middle  of  it.  My  wife  shall  know 
all  my  movements,  even  the  very  hour  in  which  I 
■hall  be  able  to  come  to  you.  I  nope  they  will  not 
hurry  me  to  sea  again,  for  m^  spirit  requires  some 
respite  from  the  anxieties  which  a  ship  occasions. 

*'  Bless  my  precious  girls  for  roe,  and  their  be- 
lovcnl  mother." 

The  following  are  in  the  same  tone  of  ten- 
derness and  considerate  affection ;  and  coming 
from  the  hand  of  the  fiery  warrior,  and  de- 
voted servant  of  his  coui^try,  are  to  U0  ex- 
tremely touching: — 

"  Would  to  God  that  this  war  were  happily  con- 
cluded !  It  is  anguish  enough  to  me  to  be  thus  for 
ever  separated  from  my  fiimily ;  but  that  my  Sarah 
should,  in  my  absence,  be  suffering  from  illness, 
is  complete  misery.  Pray,  my  dear  sir,  have  the 
goodness  to  write  a  line  or  two  very  often,  to  tell 
»e  how  she  does.  I  am  quite  pleased  at  the  ac- 
oMnt  yoQ  sive  ma  of  my  girb.  If  it  were  peace,  I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  a  happier  set  ot  creatures 
in  Northombertand  than  we  ahould  be !  .  .  .  . 

*'  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  me,  banished  as  I  am 
from  all  that  is  dear  to  me,  to  learn  that  mv  beloved 
Sarah  and  her  girls  are  well.    Would  to  Heaven  it 


'e  peace !  that  I  might  come,  and  for  the  rest  of 
my  lito  be  blessed  in  their  affection.  Indeed,  this 
nnremitthi^  hard  service  is  a  great  sacrifice ;  eiving 
up  all  that  IS  pleasurable  to  the  soul,  or  soothing  to 
the  mind,  and  engaging  in  a  constant  contest  with 
the  elements,  or  with  tempers  and  disposiiione  as 
boisterous  and  untractable.  Great  allowance  should 
be  made  for  us  when  we  come  on  shore :  for  being 
long  in  the  habits  of  absolute  command,  we  grow 
impatient  of  contradiction,  and  are  unfitted,  I  fear, 
for  the  gentle  intercourse  of  quiet  life.'  I  am  really 
in  |reat  ho|>es  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  ex- 
periment  will  be  made  upon  me— for  I  think  we 
ahall  soon  have  peace ;  and  I  assure  you  that  I  will 
endeavour  to  conduct  myself  with  as  much  modera- 
tion as  possible!  I  have  come  to  another  resolutf on, 
which  IS,  when  this  war  is  happily  terminated,  to 
think  no  more  of  ships,  but  pass  the  rest  of  my  days 
in  the  boeom  of  my  family,  where  I  think  my  pros- 
pects of  happiness  are  eoual  to  any  man's."  .... 
••  You  have  been  made  happy  this  winter  in  the 
viatt  of  your  daughter.  How  glad  should  I  have 
been  could  I  have  joined  you !  but  it  will  not  be 
long;  two  year*  more  will,  I  think,  exhaust  me 
campletely,  ana  then  I  shall  be  fit  only  to  be  nursed. 
God  knows  now  little  claim  I  have  on  anybody  to 
take  that  trouble.  My  daughters  can  nerer  be  to 
me  what  yours  have  been,  whose  affections  have 
been  nurtured  by  daily  acta  of  kindness.  They  may 
be  lold-that  it  is  a  duty  to  regard  me,  but  it  is  not 
raasonable  to  expect  that  they  shonid  have  the  same 
feeling  for  a  person  of  whom  they  have  only  heard : 
But  if  they  are  good  and  virtuous,  as  I  hope  end  be- 
lieve they  will  be,  I  may  ahare  at  least  in  tneir  kind- 

I  with  the  rest  of  the  world." 


He  decides  at  last  on  sending  for  his  wife  and 
child,  in  the  hope  of  being  allowed  to  remain 
for  some  months  at  Portsmouth.'  but  is  sud- 
ienly  ordered  off  on  the  very  day  they  are  ex- 


pected I  It  is  delightful  to  hare  to  record  sack 
a  letter  as  the  following,  oa  occasion  of  soii 
an  afflicticm,  from  such  a  maa  aa  Nelaon:— 

"  My  dear  Friend.—I  truly  feel  foryou,  and  m 
much  for  poor  Mrs.  CoUinswood.  How  sorry  I 
am !  For  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  think  I  hmd^iU 
ffift  of  foresight ;  but  something  told  me,  bo  it  wus^ 
bo.  Can't  you  contrive  and  stay  lo-n%;blt  iiwii 
be  a  comfort  if  only  to  see  your  fiimily  one  bomj. 
Therefore,  had  you  not  better  stay  on  abore  asd 
wail  for  her  ?  Ever,  my  dear  Colling  wo<k1,  belkfa 
me,  your  affectionate  aud  faithful  friend, 

•*  NeUON  AJtD  BaOJTTS. 

"  If  they  would  only  have  manned  tme  and  seat 
me  off.  it  would  have  been  real  pleasure  tome.  How 
cross  are  the  fates  !*' 

He  does  stay  acconlingly,  and  sees  those 
beloyed  pledges  for  a  few  short  hours.  We 
will  not  withhold  from  our  readers  his  aooount 
of  it  :— 

"  Sarah  will  have  told  you  bow  and  when  we 
met  'j  it  was  a  joy  to  me  that  I  cannot  describe,  and 
repaid  me,  short  as  our  interview  waa,  for  a  wcirld 
of^woe  which  I  was  sufierine  on  her  account.  I  had 
been  reckoning  on  the  possibility  of  her  arriral  ibat 
Tuesday,  when  about  two  o'clock  I  received  so 
express  to  go  to  sea  immediaiely  with  all  the  ships 
that  were  ready,  and  had  we  not  then  been  engmc^d 
at  a  court  martial,  I  might  have  got  oat  that  d*y; 
but  this  business  delaying  me  till  near  night,  I  cie- 
termined  to  wait  on  ahore  until  eight  o'clock  far  the 
chance  of  their  arrival.  I  went  to  dine  with  Lord 
Nelson ;  and  while  We  were  at  dinner  their  arrival 
was  announoed  to  me.  I  flew  to  the  inn  where  i 
had  desired  my  wife  to  come,  and  found  ber  and 
little  Sarah  as  well  after  their  journey  aa  tf  it  bad 
lasted  only  for  the  day.  No  greater  happiness  ia 
human  nature  capable  of  than  was  mine  that  even- 
ing ;  but  at  dawn  we  parted — and  I  went  to  aea  !*' 

And  afterwards-^ 

'*  You  will  have  heard  from  Sarah  what  a  meet- 
ing we  had,  how  short  our  interview,  and  how  sud- 
denly we  parted.  It  is  grief  to  me  to  think  of  il 
now ;  it  almost  broke  my  heart  then.  After  such  a 
j[ourney,  to  see  me  but  for  a  few  hours,  with  scarce 
time  for  her  to  relate  the  incidents  of  her  loumey, 
and  no  time  for  me  to  tell  her  half  that  my  heart  felt 
at  such  a  proof  of  her  affection :  But  I  am  thank  fa) 
that  I  did  see  her,  and  my  sweet  child.  It  was  a 
blessing  to  me,  and  composed  my  mind,  which  was 
before  very  much  agitated.  I  have  little  chance  of 
seeing  her  again,  unless  a  storm  shonid  drive  us  into 
|>ort.  Tor  the  French  fleet  ia  in  a  state  of  prepara- 
tion, which  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  watch  them 
narrowly. 

*'  I  can  still  talk  to  you  of  nothinsr  but  the  delight 
I  experienced  in  the  liiile  I  have  had  of  .the  company 
of  my  beloved  wife  and  of  my  little  Sarah.  What 
comfort  is  promised  to  me  in  ihe  affections  of  that 
child,  if  it  should  please  God  that  we  ever  again  re- 
turn to  the  quiet  aomestic  cares  of  peace !  I  should 
be  much  obliged  lo  you  if  you  would  send  Scott  a 
guinea  for  me,  for  these  hard 'times  must  pinch  ihe 
poor  old  man,  and  ho  will  miss  my  wife,  who  waa 
very  kind  to  him !" 

Upon  the  peace  of  Amiens  he  at  last  got 
home,  ahout  the  middle  of  1802.  The  follow- 
ing brief  sketch  of  his  enjoyment  there,  is 
from  the  hand  of  his  affectionate  editor: — 

"  During  this  short  period  of  happiness  and  rest* 
he  was  occupied  in  superin lending'  ilie  education  of 
his  daughters,  and  in  continuing  those  habits  of 
study  which  had  long  been  familiar  to  him.  His 
reading  was  extensive,  particularly  in  history;  snd 
it  was  his  constant  practice  to  exercise  himself  in 
composition,  by  making  abstracts  from  the  books 
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^rkieh  he  ntd ;  and  tome  of  his  abridgments,  with 
th«s  obMrvations  by  which  he  illustrated  them,  are 
'^Nrritten  with  singular  conciseness  and  power.  *  I 
know  not,'  ssid  one  of  the  most  eminent  English 
eliplomatists,  with  whom  he  had  afterwards  very 
frequent  eommunications,  *  I  know  not  where  Lord 
CofUngwood  got  bis  style,  but  he  writes  better 
llian  any  of  us.'  Hie  smusements  were  found  in 
tile  intereourse  with  his  family,  in  drawing,  plant- 
ing,  and  the  cultivation  of  bis  garden,  which  was  on 
the  bank  of  the  beautiful  river  Waosbeck.  This  was 
IiiB  favourite  employment ;  and  on  one  occasion,  a 
brother  Admiral,  who  bad  sought  him  throu^^h  the 

Sarden  in  vain,  at  last  discovered  him  with  his  ear- 
ener,  old  Scott,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached. 
In  the  bottom  of  a  deep  trench,  which  they  were 
both  biieily  occupied  in  digging." 

In  sprixiff  1803,  however,  he  was  again  call- 
ed npon  duty  by  his  ancient  commander, 
Admiral  Comwairis,  who  hailed  him  as  he  ap- 
proached, by  saying,  "Here  comes  Colling- 
wood ! — the  last  to  leave,  and  the  first  to  re- 
join me !"  His  occupation  there  was  to  watch 
and  blockade  the  French  fleet  at  Brest,  a  daty 
"which  he  performed  with  the  most  unwearied 
and  scrupulous  anxiety. 

"  During  this  time  he  frequently  passed  the  whole 
night  on  the  quarter-deck, — a  practice  which,  in 
circumstances  of  difficulty,  he  continued  till  the 
^test  years  of  his  life.  When,  on  these  occasions, 
he^  has  told  bis  friend  Lieutenant  Clavell,  who  had 

K'ned  his  entire  confidence,  that  they  must  not 
va  the  deck  for  the  night,  and  that  officer  has 
endeavoured  to  persuade  him  that  there  was  no  oc- 
caakra  for  it,  as  a  good  look-out  was  kept,  and  re- 
presented that  he  was  almost  exhausted  with  fii- 
tigue ;  the  Admiral  would  reply,  '  I  fear  ye»  are. 
You  have  need  of  reat ;  so  go  to  bed,  Clavell,  and 
I  will  watch  by  myself.'  Very  frequently  have 
they  slept  together  on  a  gun ;  from  which  Admiral 
Coflingwood  would  rise  from  time  to  time,  to  sweep 
the  horizon  with  his  niffht-glass,  lest  the  enemy 
should  escape  in  the  dark." 

In  1805  he  was  moved  to  the  station  off 
Oadiz,  and  condemned  to  the  same  weary 
task  of  watching  and  observation.  He  here 
writes  to  his  father-in-law  as  follows: — 

"  How  happy  should  I  be,  eould  I  but  hesr  from 
home,  and  know  how  my  dear  ffirls  are  going  on ! 
Bounce  is  mv  only  pet  now,  and  ne  is  indeed  a  good 
fellow ;  he  sleeps  by  the  side  of  my  cot,  whenever 
I  lie  in  one,  until  near  the  time  of  tacking,  and  then 
marches  oflT,  to  be  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  mine, 
for  be  is  not  reconciled  to  them  yet.  1  am  fully  de- 
termined, if  I  can  get  home  and  manage  at  properly, 
to  go  on  shore  next  spring  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  for 
I  am  very  weary,  'i  here  is  no  end  to  my  business ; 
I  am  at  work  from  morning  till  even ;  but  I  dare 
aay  Lord  Nelson  will  be  out  next  month.  He  told 
me  he  should ;  and  then  what  will  become  of  me  I 
do  not  know.  I  should  wish  to  go  home :  but  I  must 
(go  or  stay  as  the  eiigencies  of  the  times  require.*' 

At  last,  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  the 
enemy  gave  some  signs  of  an  intention  to 
come  oat — and  the  day  of  Trafalgar  was  at 
hand.  In  anticipation  of  it.  Lord  Nelson  ad- 
dressed the  following  characteristic  note  to  his 
friend,  which  breathes  in  every  line  the  noble 
frankness  and  magnanimous  confidence  of  his 
ionl:— 


respecting  my  intentions^  and  to  give  full  seope  to 
your  judgment  for  carrying  ibem  into  efiect  We 
can,  my  dear  Coll.,  have  ho  little  jealousies:  we 
have  only  one  gveat  object  in  view — that  of  anni- 
hilating our  enemies,  and  getting  a  glorious  peace 
for  our  country.  Noman  nas  more  confidence  in 
another  than  I  have  in  you ;  and  no  man  will  ren- 
der your  aerviees  more  justice  than  your  very  old 
friend,  Kelson  and  Bhonte." 

The  day  at  last  came;  and  though  it  is 

Shly  characteristic  of  its  aullior,  we  will  not 
ulge  ourselves  by  transcribing  any  part  of 
the  memorable  despatch,  in  which  Lord  Col- 
lingwood,  after  the  fall  of  his  heroic  command- 
er, announced  its  result  to  his  country.  We 
cannot,  however,  withhold  from  our  readers 
ihe  following  particulars  as  to  his  personal 
conduct  and  deportment,  for  which  they 
would  look  in  vain  in  that  singularlv  modesC 
and  generous  detail.  The  first  part,  tne  editoi 
infonns  us,  is  from  the  statement  of  his  coofi- 
dentiad  servant. 

*"  I  entered  the  Admiral's  cabin,*  he  observed, 
about  daylight,  and  found  him  already  up  and 


'*They  surely  cannot  escape  us*  I  .wish  we 
could  get  a  fine  day.  I  send  you  my  plan  of  attack, 
as  far  as  a  man  dare  venture  to  guem  at  the  very 
uncertain  position  the  enemy  may  ne  found  in :  but, 
Mf  dear  friend,  it  is  to  phioe  you  perfectly  at  ease 


dressing.  He  asked  if  I  had  seen  the  French  fleet; 
and  on  my  replying  that  I  had  not,  he  told  me  to 
look  out  at  them,  adding,  that,  in  a  very  short  time, 
we  should  see  a  sreat  deal  more  of  them.  I  then 
observed  a  crowcTof  ships  to  leeward ;  but  I  could 
not  help  looking,  with  still  greater  interest,  at  the 
Admiral,  who,  during  all  this  time,  was  shaving 
himself  with  a  compoeure  that  quite  astonished 
me !'  Admiral  Col  lingwood  dressed  himself  that 
morning  with  peculiar  care ;  and  soon  after,  meet- 
ing Lieutenant  Clavell,  advised  him  to  pull  off  his 
boots.  *  You  bad  better,'  he  aaid,  '  put  on  silk 
stockings,  as  I  have  done :  for  if  one  should  get  a 
shot  in  the  leg,  they  would  be  so  much  more 
manageable  lor  the  surgeon.'  He  then  proceeded 
to  visit  the  decks,  encouraged  the  men  to  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty,  and  addressing  the  ofiiceni, 
said  to  them,  '  Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  do  some- 
thing to-day  which  the  world  may  talk  of  hereafter.' 
**  ne  had  changed  his  flsff  about  ten  days  before 
the  action,  from  the  Dreadnought;  the  crew  of 
which  had  been  so  constantly  practised  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  great  guns,  under  bis  daily  superinten- 
dence, that  few  ships'  companies  could  equal  them 
in  rapidity  and  precision  ot  firing.  He  had  begun 
by  telling  them,  that  if  they  could  fire  three  well* 
directed  broadsides  in  five  minutes,  no  vessel  could 
resist  them :  and,  from  constant  practice,  ihey  were 
enabled  to  do  so  in  three  minutes  and  a  hal/.  But 
though  be  left  a  crew  which  had  thus  been  disci- 
plined under  his  own  eye,  there  was  an  advantage 
m  the  change ;  for  the  Royal  Sovereign,  into  which 
he  went,  had  lately  returned  from  England,  and  as 
her  copper  was  quite  clean,  she  much  outsailed  the 
other  ships  of  the  lee  d'rrision.  While  they  were 
running  down,  the  well-known  telegraphic  signal 
was  made  of '  England  expects  every  man  to  do  bis 
duty.'  When* the  Admiral  observed  it  first,  he  ssid 
that  be  wished  Neleon  would  make  no  more  signals, 
for  they  all  anderatood  what  they  were  to  do:  but 
when  the  purport  of  it  was  eommunicaied  to  him  he 
expressed  groat  delight  and  admiration,  and  made 
it  known  to  the  officers  and  ship's  company,  liord 
Nelson  bsd  been  requested  by  Captain  Blackwood 
(who  was  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  so  invahi- 
able  a  life)  to  allow  some  other  vessel  to  take  the 
lead,  and  at  last  gave  permission  that  the  T^m^raira 
should  go  a-bead  of  him ;  but  resolving  to  defoat 
the  order  which  he  had  given,  he  crowded  moim 
sail  on  the  Victory,  and  maintsined  bis  place.  Tha 
Royal  Sovereign  was  far  in  advsnce  when  Liente* 
nant  Clavell  obaerved  that  the  Victory  was  setting 
her  studding  sails,  and  with  that  spirit  of  hoaottr* 
able  emulation  which  prevailed  between  the  squad- 
rons, and  particularly  between  these  two  shipSft  am 
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pointed  it  oot  to  Admiral  CoIIingwood,  and  ise- 
quested  his  permission  to  do  tb«  same.  '  Tiie  ships 
of  our  division/  replied  the  Admiral,  '  are  not  j^et 
Bufliciently  up  for  us  to  do  so  now ;  but  you  may  be 
getting  ready/  The  studding  sail  and  royal  halliards 
were  acoordmgly  manned,  and  in  about  ten  minutes 
the  Admiral,  observini;  Lieutenant  Clayell's  eyes 
fixed  upon  him  wiih  a  look  of  expectation,  gave  him 
a  nod;  on  which  that  officer  went  to  Captain 
Rotherham  and  told  him  that  the  Admiral  desired 
kirn  to  make  ail  sail.  The  order  was  then  given  to 
ng  out  and  hoist  awsy,  and  in  one  tnatant  the  ship 
was  under  a  crowd  of  sail,  and  went  rapidly  a-head. 
The  Admiral  then  directed  the  officers  to  see  that 
all  the  men  lay  down  on  the  decks,  and  were  kept 
qniet.  At  this  time  the  Fougueux.  the  ship  astern 
of  the  Santa  Anna,  had  closed  up  with  the  intention 
of  preventing  the  Royal  Sovereign  from  goinff 
through  the  Tine ;  and  when  Admiral  ColUngwooa 
observed  it,  he  desired  Captain  Rotherham  to  steer 
immediately  for  the  Frenchman  and  carry  away  his 
bowsprit.  To  avoid  this  the  Fougueux  backed  her 
main  top  sail,  and  suffisred  the  Royal  Sovereign  to 
pass,  at  the  same  time  beginning  lier  fire ;  when 
the  Admiral  ordered  a  gun  to  be  oecaaiODally  ficsd 
at  her,  to  cover  his  ship  with  smoke. 

"  The  nearest  of  the  English  ships  was  now  dis- 
tant about  a  mile  from  the  Rojral  Sovereign ;  and 
it  was  at  this  time,  while  she  was  pressing  alone 
into  the  midst  of  the  combined  fleets,  that  Lord 
Nelson  said  to  Captain  Blackwood, '  See  how  that 
noble  fellow,  Collingwood,  takes  his  ship  into 
action.  How  I  envy  him !'  On  the  other  hand. 
Admiral  Collingwood,  well  knowing  his  comman- 
der and  friend,  observed,  'What  would  Nelson 
tfive  to  be  here  !*  and  it  was  then,  too,  that  Admiral 
viflencuve.  struck  with  the  daring  manner  in  which 

Sie  leading  ships  of  the  English  squadrons  came 
own,  despaired  of  the  issue  of  the  contest.  In 
passing  the  Santa  Anna,  the  Royal  Sovereign  gave 
her  a  broadside  and  a  half  into  her  stern,  tearing  it 
down,  and  killing  and  wounding  400  of  her  men  : 
then,  with  her  helm  hard  a-starboard,  she  ranged 
up  alongside  so  closelv  that  the  lower  yards  of  the 
two  vessels  were  locked  together.  The  Spanish 
admiral,  having:  seen  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Royal  Sovereign  to  engage  to  leeward,  had  col- 
lected all  his  strength  on  the  starboard ;  and  such 
was  the  weieht  of  the  Santa  Anna's  metal,  that  her 
first  broadside  made  the  Sovereign  heel  two  streaks 
oat  of  the  wster.  Her  studding-sails  and  halliards 
were  now  shot  away ;  and  as  a  top-gallant  studding, 
sail  was  hanging  over  the  gangway  hammocks. 
Admiral  Collingwood  called  out  to  Lieutenant 
Clavelt  to  come  and  help  him  to  take  it  in,  observ- 
ing that  they  should  want  it  sffain  some  other  day. 
These  two  officers  accordingly  rolled  it  carefully 
IIP  and  placed  it  in  the  boat.*^ 

We  shall  add  only  what  he  says  in  his  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Blackett  of  Lord  Nelson: — 

"  When  my  dear  friend  received  his  wound,  he 
immediately  sent  an  officer  to  me  to  tell  me  ofit,— 
and  give  his  love  to  me !  Though  the  offiosr  was 
directed  to  say  the  wound  was  not  dangerons,  I  read 
in  his  countenance  what  I  had  to  fear ;  and  before 
the  action  waa  over.  Captain  Hardy  oaaie  lo  inform 
flse  of  his  death .  I  cannot  tell  ^oa  how  deeply  I  was 
flflecied ;  my  friendship  for  him  was  unlike  any- 
thing  that  I  have  left  in  the  navy ;  a  brotherhood  of 


*  "  or  his  economy,  at  all  times,  of  the  ahip's 
atores,  an  instance  was  often  mentioned  in  the  navy 
m  having  occurred  at  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent. 
The  Baeellent  shortly  before  the  action  had  bent  a 
«iew  fore-topaail :  and  when  ahe  was  closely  en- 
gaced  wtih  the  St.  Isidro,  Captain  Collingwood 
called  out  to  his  boatswain,  a  very  galhim  man, 

Sho  waa  shortly  afterwards  killed,  '  Bless  me ! 
[r.  Peffers,  how  came  we  to  forget  to  bend  our 
eU  top-aait  t  They  will  quite  ruin  that  new  one.  It 
-^U  Dfver  be  worth  a  forthinf  pgmxu*  ^ 


Biocp  than  thirty  yeaia.  In  thiea&irh#4U«ittM 
without  my  counsel:  we  made  our  line  of  bauk 
together,  and  concerted  the  mode  of  aitaok,  which 
waa  put  in  execution  in  the  most  adinirable  style. 
I  shall  grow  very  tired  of  the  sea  soon  ;  my  beakk 
has  su^red  so  much  from  the  anxious  Mate  I  haft 
been  in,  and  the  fatigue  I  liave  nuder^ooa*  thai  I 
ahall  be  unfit  for  service.  The  severe  gmlem  whieh 
immediately  followed  the  day  of  victoiy  nuaed oar 
prospect  of  ptizea." 

He  was  now  elerated  to  the  peerage,  and  a 
pension  of  20001.  was  settled  on  him  by  parlia- 
ment for  his  own  life,  with  lOOOl.  in  case  of  his 
death  to  Lady  Collingwood,  and  5001.  to  each 
of  his  daaghteiB.  His  Royal  Highneaa  the  Doke 
of  Clarence  also  Honoured  him  with  a  refjkind 
letter^  and  presented  him  with  a  svrcrd.  Tlie 
way  m  which  he  received  all  those  bonoon^ 
is  as  admirable  as  the  services  by  wlii«^  ihey 
were  earned.  On  the  first  tidings  of  kis  peer- 
ed he  writes  thus  to  Lady  Collingwood : — 

"  It  would  be  hard  if  I  could  not  find  one  iMMir  to 
write  a  letter  to  my  dearest  Sarah,  to  congmuhue 
heron  the  high  rana  to  which  she  has  been  advaaco 
ed  by  my  auccess.     Blessed  may  you  be,  my  dear- 
eat  love,  and  may  you  long  live  the  happy  wife  of 
yonr  happy  hvaband !  I  do  not  know  how  700  ticar 
vourhonoara;  but  I  have  so  much  business  on  my 
hands,  from  dawn  till  midnight,  that  1  have  hardly 
time  to  think  of  niine»  except  it  be  in  craiitode  10 
my  King,  who  has  eo  gmciously  conforred  them 
upon  me.    Bat  there  are  many  things  oC  which  I 
might  joatly  he  a  little  proud— for  extreme  pride  m 
folly— Hhat  I  must  shsre  my  gratification  wnh  yoa. 
The  first  is  the  letter  from  Colonel  Taylor,  Ua  Ma- 
jeaty*8  private  secretary  to  the  Admiral  17,  to  be 
communicated  to  me.    I  enclose  you  a  oopy  of  it. 
It  is  conaidered  the  bishest  compliment  the  King 
can  pay ;  and,  as  the  King'!*  personal  eomplineni, 
I  value  it  above  everyihmg.    But  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  feel  nearest  to  my  heart,  after  the  honoar 
which  hie  Migeaiy  has  done  me,  and  that  is  the 
praise  of  every  officer  of  t  he  fleet.    There  is  a  thing 
which  has  msde  a  consideraHIc  impression  opon  me. 
A  week  before  the  war,  at  Morpeth,  I  dreamed  dis- 
tinctly many  of  the  circumstances  of  our  late  battle 
off  the  enemy's  port,  and  I  believe  I  told  yoa  of  k 
at  the  time:  out  1  never  dreamed  that  I  was  to  be  a 
peer  of  the  realm  ?    How  sre  my  darlings  f   I  hope 
they  will  take  paina  tn  make  themselves  wise  and 
good,  and  fit  for  the  station  to  which  they  ars  tabed." 

And  again,  a  little  after :~ 

*'  I  labour  from  dawn  till  midnight,  till  lean  hard- 
ly see ;  and  as  my  heariner  fails  me  too,  you  will 
nave  but  a  mass  of  infirmities  in  your  poor  Lord, 
whenever  he  returns  to  you.  I  suppose  I  must  not 
be  seen  to  work  In  my  garden  now !  but  tell  old 
Scott  that  he  need  not  be  unhappy  on  that  account. 
Though  we  shall  never  sffain  be  ahle  to  plant  the 
Nelson  potatoes,  we  will  have  them  of  some  other 
sort,  ana  right  noble  cabbages  to  boot,  in  great  per- 
feciron.  You  see  I  am  styled  of  Hethpoole  and 
Caldbume.  Was  that  bv  your  direction  f  T  should 
prefer  it  to  any  other  title  if  it  was;  and  I  rejoice, 
my  love,  that  we  are  an  instaoce  that  there  are  other 
and  better  sources  of  nobility  than  wealth.** 

At  this  time  he  had  not  heard  that  it  waa 
intended  to  acoompany  his  dignity  with  any 
pension;  and  thongh  the  editor  assures  us 
that  his  whole  income,  even  including  his  full 
nay,  was  at  this  time  scarcely  11002.  a  vear^ 
he  never  seems  to  have  wasted  a  thonght  on 
such  a  consideration .  Not  that  he  was  not  at 
all  times  a  prudent  and  considerate  person, 
but,  with  the  high  spirit  of  a  gentlemaD,  and 
an  indepeDdeiLt  EtigUshman,  who  had  nuulg 
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Kb  own  war  m  fhe  woHd.  lie  diadaiMd  aO 
BC  rdid  consideratione.  Notnin^  can  be  nobler, 
or  more  natural,  than  the  ^ay  in  which  he  ex- 
preasea  this  sentiment,  in  another  letter  to  hia 
•wife,  written  a  few  weeks  after  the  preoe* 


"  Many  of  the  Captains  here  have  expressed  s 
desire  thst  I  would  give  them  s  genetsl  notioe  when- 
ever I  ^o  to  court ;  and  if  they  are  within  &v  hun- 
dred miles,  they  will  come  up  to  attend  me !  Now 
all  this  is  very  plesaing.;  but,  alas !  my  love,  nniil 


we  hsve  peace,  I  shall  neTer  be  happy :  and  yet, 
how  we  are  to  make  it  out  in  pesce,  i  knew  not,— 
with  high  rank  and  no  fortaoe.  At  all  events,  we 
can  do  as  we  did  before.  It  is  true  I  hsve  the  chief 
command,  but  there  are  neither  French  nor  Span- 
iards on  the  sea,  and  our  cruisers  find  nothing  but 
neuirsls,  who  csrry  on  all  the  trade  of  the  enemy. 
Our  prises  you  see  are  losL  ViHeaeuve's  ship  had 
a  great  deal  of  money  in  her,  bat  it  all  went  to  the 
bottom.  I  am  afraid  the  fees  for  this  patent  will  be 
lar|^,  and  pinch  me :  But  never  mind :  let  others 
aojicit  peiwions,  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  will  never 
aak  ibr  money  ss  a  Cavour.    How  do  my  darlings 

So  CO  t  I  wish  you  wouM  make  them  write  to  me 
y  turns,  and  give  me  the  whole  history  of  their 
proeeedings.  Oh!  how  1  shsU  rrioice,  when  I 
eome  home,  to  find  them  ss  maea  improved  in 
kaowledse  as  I  have  sdvenced  them  in  station  in 
the  world :  But  take  care  they  do  not  give  them- 
selves foolish  sirs.  Their  excellence  sbonid  be  in 
knowledge,  in  virtue,  and  benevolence  to  all ;  but 
most  to  those  who  are  humble,  and  require  their  aid. 
This  is  true  nobility,  end  is  now  beeoiae  an  incum- 
bent duty  on  th.em.  I  am  out  of  all  patience  with 
Bounce.  The  consequential  airs  he  gives  himself 
sines  he  became  a  Right  Honoumble  dog,  are  iosuf- 
Ibrable.  He  considers  it  beneath  hie  dignity  to  play 
with  Commoners*  dogs,  snd.  truly,  thinks  that  he 
does  them  grace  when  he  condescends  to  lift  up  his 
kf  against  them.  This,  I  think,  is  osrrying  the  in- 
SoTsace  of  rank  to  the  extreme ;  but  he  is  a  dog  that 
does  it.— 25th  December.  ^Fhis  is  Christroas-dsy ; 
a  memrsnd  cheerful  one,  I  hope,  tosU  my  darlings. 
Msy  Grod  bless  us,  and  grsnt  that  we  may  pass  the 
next  loffother.  Everybody  is  very  good  to  me ;  but 
his  Msjesty's  letters  sr«  my  pride  t  it  is  there  I  feel 
the  object  of  my  life  attained." 

And  again,  in  the  emme  noble  spirit  is  the 
following  to  nis  father-in-law : — 

"  I  have  only  been  on  shore  once  since  I  left 
England,  and  do  not  know  when  I  shsU  go  sgain. 
I  am  unceasingly  writing,  and  the  day  is  not  long 
enough  for  me  to  get  through  m^  business.  I  hope 
my  children  are  every  day  acquiring  some  know- 
ledge, snd  wish  them  to  write  a  French  letter  every 
day  to  me  or  their  mother.  I  shall  read  them  all 
when  T  come  home.  If  there  were  an  opportunity, 
I  should  like  them  to  be  tausht  Spanish,  which  is 
the  most  elegant  language  in  Europe,  and  very  easy. 
I  hardly  know  how  we  shell  be  able  to  support  the 
dignity  to  which  his  Majesty  hss  been  pleased  to 
raise  me.  Let  others  plead  for  pensions ;  I  can  be 
rich  without  money,  by  endesvouring  to  be  supe- 
rior to  everything  poor.  I  would  have  my  services 
to  my  country  unstained  by  any  interested  mOtivS ; 
and  old  Scott  and  I  can  go  on  in  our  cabbage-garden 
without  much  greater  expense  than  formerly.  Bat 
I  have  had  a  great  destruciion  of  my  farniiare  and 
stock  ;  I  have  hardly  a  chair  that  has  not  s  shot  in 
it,  and  many  have  lost  both  legs  and  arms— -without 
hope  of  pension  !  My  wine  broke  in  moving,  and 
my  pigs  slain  in  battle ;  snd  these  are  heavy  losses 
where  they  esnnot  he  replsced 

"  I  suppose  I  shsll  hsve  gieat  demands  on  me  for 

r stents  and  fees :  But  we  most  psy  for  being  great, 
get  no  prize-money.   Siiuse  I  left  England,  Ihsve 
received  only  1832.,  which  has  not  quite  paid  for  my 
wine ;  bat  i  do  not  care  about  being  rich,  if  we  can 
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bat  keep  a  good  firs  in  winter.  How  I  long  fo  have 
a  peep  into  my  own  house,  and  a  walk  iii  my  own 
garden !  It  is  the  pleasing  object  of  all  my  hopes." 

In  the  midst  of  all  those  great  concern^  it 
is  deltt;htful  to  find  the  noble  Admiral  writuig 
tfanS)  from  the.Meditermnean^  of  his  dangh* 
tor's  sick  governess,  and  inditing  this  post- 
script to  the  little  girls  themselves : — 

"  How  sorry  am  I  for  |)oor  Miss  — !  I  am 
swe  ^oa  will  spsrs  no  pains  for  her ;  and  do  fiot 
lose  sight  of  her  when  she  goes  to  Edinburgh.  Tell 
her  that  she  must  not  want  any  advice  or  any  com- 
fort ;  but  I  need  not  say  this  to  you,  my  beloved, 
who  are  kindness  itself.  I  am  mach  obliged  to  the 
Corporat»n  of  Newcastle  for  every  mark  which 
they  give  of  their  esteem  and  appnvbatkm  of  my 
service.  But  where  shall  we  find  a  place  in  oar 
small  house  for  all  those,  vases  and  epergnesf  A 
kind  letter  from  them  would  have  gratified  me  as 
much,  and  have  been  less  trouble  to  them." 

*'  My  darlings,  Sarah  and  Mary, 

**  I  was  delighted  with  your  last  letters,  my  bless- 
ings, and  desire  you  to  write  to  me  very  often,  and 
teH  me  all  the  news  of  the  city  of  Newcastle  sad 
town  of  Morpeth.  I  hope  we  shall  have  many  hapnf 
days,  and  many  a  good  laugh  together  yet.  Bo 
kind  to  old  Scott ;  and  when  you  see  him  weeding 
my  oaks,  five  the  old  man  a  shilling ! 

•*  May  God  Almighty  bless  you. ' 

The  patent  of  his  peerage  was  Ibniited  to 
the  heirs  male  of  his  body ;  and,  having  only 
daughters^  he  very  early  expressed  a  wiiA 
that  it  might  be  extended  to  them  and  their 
male  heirs.  But  this  was  not  attended  tOw 
When  he  heard  of  his  pension,  he  wrote,  in 
the  same  lofty  spirit,  to  Lord  Barham,  that  if 
the  title  could  be  continued  to  the  heirs  of  hia 
daughters,  he  did  not  care  for  the  pension  at 
all !  and  in  urging  his  recjuest  for  the  changef 
he  reminded  his  Lordship,  wiih  an  amusing 
naivete,  that  government  ought  really  to  show 
some  little  favour  to  his  daughters,  considering 
that,  if  they  had  not  kept  him  constantly  at 
sea  since  1793,  he  woula  probably  have  had 
half  a  dozen  sons  by  this  time,  to  succeed  him 
in  his  honours ! 

It  is  delightful  to  read  and  extract  passages 
like  these;  but  we  feel  that  we  must  stop; 
and  that  we  have  already  exhibited  enough 
of  this  book,  both  to  justify  the  praises  we 
have  bestowed  on  it,  and  to  give  our  readew 
a  full  impression  of  the  exalted  and  most 
amiable  tmaracter  to  which  it  relates.  We 
shall  add  no  more,  therefore,  that  is  merely 
personal  to  Loitl  Collingwood,  except  what 
belongs  to  the  decay  of  his  health,  his  applica- 
tions lor  recall,  and  the  death  that  he  magnani- 
mously staid  to  meet,  when  that  recall  was  so 
straiigely  withheld.  His  constitution  had  been 
considerably  impaired  even  before  the  action 
of  Trafalgar;  but  in  1808  his  health  seemed 
entirely  to  give  way :  and  he  wrote,  in  AngnsI 
of  that  year,  earnestly  entreating  to  be  allowed 
to  come  home.  The  answer  to  his  application 
was,  that  it  was  so  difficult  to  supply  nis  plaed, 
that  his  recall  must,  at  all  events,  lie  suspend- 
ed. In  a  letter  to  Lady  CoUingwood,  he  refers 
to  this  correspondence,  and  after  mentionfaig 
his  official  application  to  the  Admiralty,  bt 
says: — 

'*  What  their  answer  will  be,  I  do  not  know  vet , 
but  I  had  before  mentioned  my  declining  health  to 
8f2 
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liOtd  MolmTe,  and  he  tells  me  in  reply,  tfatt  lie 
hopes  I  wul  stay,  for  he  knows  not  how  to  supply 
my  place.  The  iropresfiion  which  his  letter  made 
upon  me  was  one  of  grief  and  sorrow  :  first,  that 
with  such  a  list  as  we'nave— including  more  than  a 
iMndred  admirals — ^there  should  be  thought  to  be 
any  difiicalty  in  finding  a  successor  of  superior  ability 
to  me  ;  and  next,  that  there  should  be  any  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  only  comfort  and  happiness  that  I 
have  to  look  forward  to  in  this  world.*' 

In  answer  to  Lord  Mnl&rrave's  Btateinent| 
he  afterwards  writes,  that  his  infirmities  had 
sensibly  increased  :  out  "  I  have  no  object  in 
the  world  that  I  put  in  competition  with  my 
imblic  duty ;  and  so  long  as  year  lordship  thinks 
tt  proper  to  continue  me  in  this  command,  my 
utmost  efforts  shall  be  made  to  strengthen  the 
impression  which  you  now  have ;  but  I  still 
hope,  that  whenever  it  ma^  be  done  with  con- 
Yenience.  your  lordship  will  bear  in  mind  mj 
request.''  Soon  after  he  writes  thus  to  his 
£unily: — '<I  am  an  unhappy  creature — old 
aad  worn  out.  I  wish  to  come  to  England ; 
bat  some  objection  is  ever  made  to  it."  And, 
again,  "I  have  been  very  unwell.  The  phy- 
sician tells  me  that  it  is  the  effect  of  constant 
confinement — ^which  is  not  very  comfortable, 
as  there  seems  little  chance  of  its  being  other- 
wise. Old  age  and  its  infirmities  are  coming 
on  me  very  fast ;  and  I  am  weak  and  tottering 
«n  my  legs.  It  is  high  time  I  should  return 
to  England :  and  I  hope  I  sliall  be  allowed  to 
do  it  before  Jong.  It  will  otherwise  be  too  late." 

And  it  was  too  late !  He  was  not  relieved — 
and  scorning  to  leave  the  post  assigned  to  him, 
while  he  had  life  to  maintain  it,  he  died  at  it, 
in  March,  1810,  upwards  of  eighteen  months 
after  he  had  thus  stated  to  the  government  his 
reasons  for  desiring  a  recall.  The  following 
is  the  editor's  touching  and  affectionate  ac- 
eonnt  of  the  closing  scene — full  of  pity  and  of 
grandeur — and  harmonising  beautifully  with 
the  noble  career  which  was  destined  there  to 
be  arrested : — 

'*  Lord  CoUingwood  had  been  repeatedly  med 
by  his  friends  to  surrender  bis  command,  ancf  to 
seek  in  England  that  repose  which  had  become  ao 
necessary  in  his  declining  health  ;  but  his  feelings 
on  the  subject  of  discipline  M'ere  peculiarly  strong, 
■md  he  had  ever  exacted  the  most  implicit  obedience 
fimm  others.  He  thouffht  it  therefore  his  duty  not 
to  quit  the  post  which  nad  been  assigned  to  him, 
unsil  he  should  be  duly  relieved, — and  replied,  *  that 
his  life  was  his  country's,  in  uAatever  «ay  U  wugJU 


heretuindofhimJ     When  he  itoojP«|  m  the  ta. 

hour  of  Port  Mahon,  on  the  25th  of  February,  ba 
was  in  a  state  of  great  su0ering  and  debiHty;  ar4 
having  been  strongly  recommended  by  his  medicai 
attendants  to  try  the  efiect  of  gentle  exewiBe  oa 
horseback,  he  went  immediateiy  on  score,  accoa- 
panied  by  his  friend  Captain  Hmllowell.  who  lek  hi 
ship  to  attend  him  in  his  illness  :  but  it  was  then  too 
late.    He  became  incapable  of  bearing  the  slightest 
fatigue;  and  as  it  was  represented  to  him  ihaiba 
return  to  England  was  inaispensably  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  his  life,  he,  on  the  3d  of  March, 
surrendered  his  command  to  Rear  Admiral  Martn. 
The  two  following  days  were  spent  in  uosoccessfal 
attempts  to  warp  the  Ville  de  Farie  oot  of  Poit  Ma^ 
hon ';  but  on  the  6th  the  wind  came  roond  to  the 
westward,  and  at  sunset  the  ship  succeeded  in  dear- 
ing  the  harbour,  and  made  sail  for  Enslaod.  Whea 
Lord  Collingwood  was  informed  that  he  was  ^gain 
at  sea,  he  rallied  for  a  time  his  exbansted  strength, 
and  said  to  those  around  him,  '  1*hen  I  may  yet  lire 
to  meet  the  French  once  more.'     On  the  moroio^ 
of  the  7th  there  was  a  considerable  swell,  and  ba 
friend  Captain  Thomas,  on  entering*  his  cabio,  ob- 
served, that  he  feared  the  motion  ot  the  vessel  dis- 
turbed him. '  No.  Thomas,'  he  replied  :  '  I  am  now 
in  a  state  in  which  nothing  in  this  world  can  distsrb 
me  more.    I  am  dyins ;  and  I  am  sure  it  must  be 
oonsolatorvtoyou,  and  all  who  love  me,  to  see  htm 
comfortably  I  am  coming  to  mv  end.'    He  told  one 
of  hit  attendants  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  review, 
as  far  as  was  possible,  all  the  actiona  of  his  past  Me, 
and  that  he  had  the  happiness  to  say*  that  notliiRg 
fi^ave  him  a  moment's  uneasiness.     He  spoke  at 
times  of  his  absent  family,  and  of  the  doubtfnl  coo> 
test  in  which  he  was  about  to  leave  his  ccmotry  in- 
volved, but  ever  with  calmness  and  .perfect  resigns* 
tion  to  the  will  of  God  ;  and  in  this  blessed  state  oi 
mind,  after  taking  an  affectionate  farewell  of  his  at* 
tendants,  he  expired  without  a  struggle  at  six  o'clock 
m  the  evening  of  that  day,  having  attained  the  age 
of  fifty-nine  years  and  six  months. 

'*  After  his  decease,  it  was  found  that,  with  ffae 
exceptkm  of  the  stomach,  all  the  other  organs  of 
life  were  peculiarly  vigorous  and  unimpairMi ;  and 
from  this  inspection,  and  the  age  which  the  surviving 
members  of  his  family  have  attained,  there  is  every 
resson  to  conclude  that  if  he  had  been  earlier  re- 
lieved fivm  his  command,  he  would  still  have  been 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  honours  and  rewards  which 
would  doubtless  have  awaited  him  on  his  reiam  to 
England." 

The  remainder  of  this  article,  containing 
discussions  on  the  practices  of  flogging  in  the 
Navy,  and  of  Impressment  (to  both  which 
Lord,  Collingwood,  as  well  as  Nelson,  were 
opposed),  is  now  omitted ;  as  scarcely  possess- 
ing sufficient  originality  to  justify  its  republi- 
cation^  even  in  this  Miscellany. 


(December,  1828.) 

Narr(aive  of  a  Journey  through  the  Upper  Provinces  of  India  from  Cdcuita  to  BomJm,  1824, 
1825  {with  Notes  upon  Ceylon);  an  Account  of  a  Journey  to  Madras  cmd  the  Southern 
« Provinces,  1826 :  and  Letters  written  in  India,    By  the  late  Right  Reverend  Ri^ikau) 
Hebeb,  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta.    Second  Edition.    2vo1b.  8vo.    London:  1828. 


This  is  another  book  for  Englishmen  to  be 
proud  of— almost  as  delightful  as  the  Memoirs 
of  Lord  Collingwood.  and  indebted  for  its  at- 
tractions mainly  to  tne  same  cause— the  sin- 
gularly ami&ble  and  exalted  character  of  d^ 


]>erson  to  whom  it  relates — and  that  combina- 
tion of  gentleness  with  heroic  ambition,  and 
simplicity  with  high  station,  which  we  would 
still  fondly  regard  as  characteristic  of  our  own 
nation.    To  us  in  Scotland  the  combination 
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see.iis,  in  this  instance,  even  more  admirable 
than  in  that  of  the  great  Admiral.  We  have 
tio  Bishops  on  our  eslablishment^  and  hare 
been  accustomed  to  think  that  we  are  better 
witiiout  them.  But  if  we  could  persuade  our- 
selves that  Bishops  in  seneral  were  at  all  like 
Jiishop  Heber,  we  should  tremble  for  our  Pres- 
byterian orthodoxy;  and  feel  not  only  venera* 
tion,  but  something  very  like  envy  for  a  com- 
munion which  comd  number  many  such  men 
aiaong  its  ministers. 

The  notion  entertained  of  a  Bishop,  in  our 
antiepiscopal  latitudes^  is  likely  enough,  we 
admit,  not  to  be  altogether  just:— and  we  axe 
far  from  upholding  it  as  correct,  when  we  say. 
that  a  Bishopi  among  us,  is  generally  supposea 
to  be  a  stately  and  pompous  person,  clothed 
in  purple  and  fine  hnen,  and  faring  sumptu- 
ously every  day — somewhat  obsequious  to 
persons  in  power,  and  somewhat  haughty  and 
imperative  to  those  who  are  beneath  him — 
with  more  authority  in  his  tone  and  manner, 
than  solidity  in  his  learning;  and  yet  with 
much  more  learning  than  cluirity  or  numility 
—very  fond  of  bemg  caUed  m^  Lord,  and 
driving  about  in  a  ccnich  with  mitres  on  the 
panels,  but  little  addicted  to  visiting  the  sick 
and  fatherless,  or  earning  for  himself  the 
blessing  of  those  who  are  ready  to  perish — 


'  Familiar  wiib  a  round 


Of  Ladyships — a  sirariger  to  ibe  poor  "— 

decorous  in  manners,  but  no  foe  to  luxurious 
indulgences — rigid  in  maintaining  discipline 
among  his  immediate  dependents^  and  in  ex- 
acting the  homage  due  to  his  dignity  from  the 
indignified  mob  of  his  brethren ;  but  perfectly 
willing  to  leave  to  them  the  undivided  privi- 
leges of  teaching  and  of  comforting  their  peo- 
sle,  and  of  soothing  the  sins  and  sorrows  of 
iheir  erring  flocks — scornful,  if  not  openly 
hostile,  upon  all  occasions^  to  the  claims  of 
the  People,  from  whom  he  is  generally  sjMrung 
—and  ptresumiufT  every  thing  in  favour  of  the 
royal  will  an  J  pierogative,  by  which  he  has 
been  exalted— setting,  indeed,  in  all  cases,  a 
much  higher  value  on  the  privileges  of  tne 
few,  than  the  riglits  that  aro  common  to  all, 
and  exerting  himself  strenuously  that  the 
former  oulv  ever  prevail — caring  more,  ac- 
cordingly, tor  the  interests  of  his  order  than 
the  geneial  good  of  the  churoh,  and  far  more 
for  the  Church  than  for  the  Religion  it  was 
ewtablished  to  teach — hating  dissenters  still 
more  bitterly  than  infidels — but  combating 
bttb  rather  with  obloquv  and  invocation  of 
Civil  penalties,  than  with  the  artillery  of  a 
p&vcnul  reason,  or  the  reconciling  influences 
of  41  humble  and  holy  life — uttering  now 
and  *hen  hauchty  professions  of  humility, 
uid  fl^iilarly  Dewailing,  at  fit  seasons,  the 
sevenlf  of  those  Episcopal  labours,  which 
•addei ,  and  even  threaten  to  abri(k;e  a  life, 
which  ki  all  other  eyes  appears  to  &w  on  in 
almost  unbroken  leisure  and  continued  in- 
dulgenc  i ! 

This,  or  something  like  this^  we  take  to  be 
the  notion  that  most  of  us  Presbyterians  have 
been  used  to  entertain  of  a  modem  Bishop: 
and  it  is  mainly  because  they  believed  that 


the  tank  and  opnlenee  w*hich  the  station  im- 
plied, were  likely  to  realise  this  character  ia 
those  who  dtould  be  placed  in  it,  that  ouf 
ancestors  contended  so  strenuously  for  the 
abrogation  of  the  order,  and  thought  their 
Reformation  incomplete  till  it  was  finally  pot 
down— till  all  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
were  truly  pastors  of  souls,  and  stood  in  no 
other  relation  to  each  other  than  as  fellow* 
labourers  in  the  same  vineyard. 

If  this  notion  be  utterly  erToneon&  the 
picture  which  Bishop  Heber  has  here  drawn 
of  himself,  must  tend  powerfully  to  correct 
it.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  in  any  respect 
just,  he  must  be  allowed,  at  all  events,  to 
have  been  a  splendid  exception.  We  are 
willing  to  take  it  either  wav.  Though  we 
must  say  that  we  incline  rather  to  the  latter 
alternative — since  it  is  difikult  to  suppose, 
with  all  due  aUowance  for  prejudices^  that 
our  abstract  idea  of  a  Bishop  should  be  in 
such  flagrant  contradiction  to  the  truth,  that 
one  who  was  merely  a  fiiiir  specimen  of  the 
Older,  ^onld  be  most  accurately  character- 
ised DV  precisely  reversing  every  thin^  that 
entered  into  that  idea.  Yet  this  is  manifestly 
the  case  with  Bishop  Heber— of  whom  we  do 
hot  know  at  this  moment  how  we  could  eive 
a  better  description,  than  by  merely  reading 
haekwarda  all  we  have  now  ventured  to  set 
down  as  characteristic  of  his  right  reverend 
brethren.  Learned,  polished,  and  dignified, 
he  was  undoubtedly;  vet  far  more  conspicu- 
ously kind,  humble,  tolerant,  and  labonona — 
zealousfor  his  churoh  too,  and  not  foigetful  of 
his  station  ]  but  remembering  it  more  for  the 
duties  than  for  the  honours  that  were  attadied 
to  it,  and  infinitely  more  zealous  for  the  re- 
ligious improvement,  and  for  the  hafmineas^ 
and  spiritual  and  worldly  good  of  his  fellow- 
creatureS)  of  every  tongue,  faith,  and  com- 
plexion :  indulgent  to  aU  errors  and  infinni- 
ties— liberal,  in  the  best  and  truest  sense  of 
the  word — humble  and  conscientiously  diflH- 
dent  of  his  own  excellent  judgment  and  never- 
failing  charity — ^looking  on  all  men  as  the 
children  of  one  God,  on  all  Christians  as  the 
redeemed  of  one  Saviour,  and  on  all  Christian 
teachers  as  fellow-labourers^  bound  to  help 
and  eneoniage  each  other  m  their  ardnoaa 
and  anxious  task.  His  portion  of  the  work, 
accordingly,  he  wrought  laithfully,  zealously, 
and  well }  and,  devotmg  himself  to  his  duty 
with  a  truly  apostolical  fervour,  made  no 
semple  to  forego,  for  its  sake,  not  merely  his 
personal  ease  andf  comfort,  but  those  domestio 
afiections  which  were  ever  so  much  more 
valuable  in  his  eyes^  and  in  the  end,  we  fean 
consummating  the  sacrifice  with  hie  life !  It 
such  a  character  be  common  among  the  ditt- 
nitaries  of  the  English  Churoh,  we  sincerefy 
congratulate  them  on  the  fact,  and  bow  onr 
heads  in  homage  and  veneration  before  them. 
If  it  be  rare,  as  we  fear  it  must  be  in  uiy 
chnrch,  we  trust  we  do  no  unworthy  senrioe 
in  pointing  it  out  for  honour  and  imitation  tn 
idl ;  and  in  praying  that  the  example,  in  aU 
its  parts,  may  promote  the  jprowth  of  similar 
virtues  among  all  denommatioris  o'  Christianti 
in  every  region  of  the  world. 
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Bnt  though  Ih  3  grest  charin  of  'the  Ifook  be ; 
derived  from  the  character  of  its  lamented 
sathor,  we  are  not  sare  that  this  is  by  any 
means  what  will  give  it  its  great  or  most  per- 
manent value.  Independently  of  its  moral 
Qttt paction,  we  are  moiined  to  think  it,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  instructive  and  important 
publication  that  has  ever  been  given  to  the 
world,  on  the  actual  state  and  oomliticm  of  oor 
Indian  Empire:  Not  only  exhibiting  a  more 
dear,  graphic,  and  intelligible  account  of  the 
oomitry,  and  the  various  races  by  which  it  in 
peopled,  by  presenting  as  with  more  candid, 
judicious,  and  reasonable  views  of  all  the 
^at  questions  relating  to  its  destiny,  and  our 
mterests  and  duties  with  regard  to  it.  tbanare 
any  where  else  to  be  met  with.  It  is  the  result, 
no  doubt,  of  a  hasty  and  somewhat  superficial 
survey.  But  it  embraces  a  very  wide  and 
various  range,  and  thus  affords  the  means  of 
oorrecting  errors,  which  are  almost  insepara- 
ble from  a  narrower  observation;  and  has, 
above  all,  the  inestimable  advantage  of  behig 
given  while  the  freshness  of  the  mst  impres- 
sion' was  undiminished,  and  the  fairness  of 
the  first  jadgment  unperverted  by  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  interests,  prejudices^  and  de- 
ference to  partial  authorities ;  and  given  by 
a  man  not  only  free  from  all  previous  bias, 
but  of  such  sin^lar  candour,  calmness,  and 
deliberation  of  judgment,  that  we  would,  in 
almost  any  case^  take  his  testimony,  even 
en  a  superficial  view,  against  that  of  a  much 
eleverer  person,  who,  with  amjder  opportuni- 
ties, had  surveyed  or  Heported  with  tne  feel- 
jngs,  consciously  or  unoonsciously  cherished, 
df  an  advocate,  a  theorist,  a  bigot,  or  a  partisan. 

Unhappily,  almost  all  who  nave  hitherto 
had  the  means  of  knowing  much  about  India, 
have  been,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  subject 
to  thesis  influences;  and  the  consequence  has 
bnen,  that  though  that  great  country  is  truly 
a  portion  of  our  own— iind  though  we  may 
find,  in  every  laige  town,  whole  clubs  of  in- 
(ell%ent  men,  returned  after  twenty  or  thirty 
years'  residence  in  it  in  high  situation s,  it  is 
neaiiy  impossible  to  get  any  distinct  notioh 
of  its  getieral  condition,  or  to  obtain  such  in- 
formation as  to  its  institutions  and  canaeitiea 
ms  may  be  furnished  by  an  ordinary  book  of 
travels,  as  to  countries  infinitely  lees  iraportlmt 
or  easy  of  access.  Various  causes^  besides 
the  repulsions  of  a  hostile  and  jealous  reli- 
gion, have  conspired  to  produce  this  effect. 
In  the  first  place,  the  greater  part  of  our  rvvs- 
fums  have  been  too  long. in  tne  other  workl, 
to  be  able  to  describe  it  in  soch  a  way  as  to 
be  either  interesting  or  intelligible  to  the  in- 
habitants of  this.  They  have  been  too  kmg 
familiar  with  its  aspect  to  know  how  they 
woukl  str^e  a  stranj^r ;  and  have  confounded, 
in  their  passive  and  incurious  impressions,  the 
most  trivial  and  insignificant  usages,  with 

Srectices  and  principles  that  are  in  the  highest 
egree  curious,  and  of  the  deepest  mor^con- 
temment.  In  tne  next  place,  by  far  the  greater 
pait  of  these  experienced  and  authoritative 
residents  have  seen  but  a  very  small  portion 
•f  the  m^hty  regions  with  which  they  are 
too  hastily  presutaed  to  be  gen^rdly  acquaint* 


ed;  abd  have  ibr  the  most  part  seen  even 
those^  only  in  the  course  of  some  hm^ted  pro- 
fessional  or  official  occupational  and  only  with 
the  eyes  of  their  peculiar  craft  or  profeMon. 
They  have  been  traders,  or  soldiers,  or  tax- 
gatherers — ^with  here  and  there  a  diplomatic 
agent,  an  engineer,  or  a  naturalist — all,  too 
busy,  and  too  much  engrossed  with  the  speck] 
object  of  their  several  missions^  to  hare  tinvi 
to  look  to  the  general  condition  of^the  country — 
and  almost  ail  moving  through  it,  with  a  reti- 
nue and  accompaniment  of  authority,  \rfaich 
exduded  all  actual  contact  wi^  the  People^ 
and  even,  in  a  great  degree,  the  possibilirv  or 
seeing  them  in  their  natural  state.    We  nave 
historical  memoirs  accordingly,  and  accx>nnt8 
of  military  expeditions,  of  great  value  and 
accuracy :  and  are  beginning  to  have  reports 
of  the  culture  of  indigo^  of  the  general  profits 
of  trade,  and  of  the  heights  and  structare  of 
mountains,  that  may  be  depended  on.     Bnt, 
with  Ute  exception  of  Mr.  Eiphinatone'a  Osn- 
bnl  and  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Central  India — 
both  relating  to  very  limited  and  peculiar  dis- 
tricts— ^we  have  no  good  account  of  the  country 
or  the  people.    But  by  far  the  worst  obetmc- 
tkon  to  the  attainment  of  correct  information 
is  to  be  found  in  the  hostility  which  has  pre- 
vailed for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  be- 
tween the  adversaries  and  the  advocates  of 
the  East  India  Company  and  fts  monopoly ; 
and  which  has  divided  almost  all  who  are  now 
aUe  and  wiilins  to  eidigfaten  us  on  its  con- 
cerns, into  Hie  champions  of  opposite  factions; 
characterised,  we  fear  we  must  add,  with  a 
full  share  of  the  partiality,  exaggeration,  and 
inaccuracy,  which   has  at  all  times  been 
chaigedbra  upon  such  champions.   In  so  laige 
and  complicated  a  subject,  there  is  room  of 
course,  for  plausible  representations  on  both 
sides :  but  what  we  chiefly  complain  of  is, 
that  Doth  parties  have  been  so  anxious  to 
make  a  case  for  themselves,  that  neither  of 
them  have  thought  of  stating  the  tahole  faefSf 
so  ^  to  enable  the  public  to  judge  between 
them.  Thev  have  invariably  brought  forward 
only  what  they  thought  peculiarly  favourable 
for  themselves,  or  peculiarly  unfavourable  for 
the  adversary,  and  have  fought  to  the  utter- 
ance upon  those  high  grounds  of  quarrel ;  but 
have  left  out  all  that  is  not  prominent  and  re- 
markable— ^that  is,  all  that  is  truly  character- 
istic of  the  genera]  state  of  the  country,  and 
the  ordinary  conduct  of  its  government ;  by 
reference  to  which  alone,  however,  the  real 
magnitude  of  the  alleged  benefits  or  abuses 
can  ever  be  truly  estimated. 

It  is  chiefly  for  these  reasons  that  we  have 
hitherto  been  shy,  perhaps  to  a  blamable  ex- 
cess, in  engaging  with  the  great  questions  of 
Indian  policy,  which  have  of  late  yeara  en- 
grossed BO  much  attention.  Feeling  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  getting  safe  materials  for 
our  judgment,  we  bsive  been  conscientiously 
unwilling  to  take  a  decided  or  leading  part  in 
discussions  which  did  not  seem  to  us  to  be 
odnducCed,  on  either  part,  in  a  spirit  of  per- 
fect fairness,  on  a  sufficient  view  of  weli-es* 
tablished  fiicts,  or  on  a  lai;g|e  and  comprehen* 
BiYe  perception  of  the  principles  to  which 
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iLej  refpirred.  With  a  stroiig  general  leaning 
against  all  monopoly  and  arbitrary  reBtrictions^ 
we  oonld  not  but  teel  that  the  case  of  India 
was  peculiar  in  many  respects :  and  that  more 
than  usual  deliberation  was  Jue,  not  only  to 
Its  vast  practical  importance,  but  to  the  weight 
of  experience  and  authority  that  seemed  ar^ 
rayed  against  onr  predilections;  and  we  long- 
ed, above  all  things,  for  a  calm  and  dispas- 
sionate statement  of  facts,  from  a  recent  and 
intelligent  observer,  unconnected,  if  possible, 
either  by  interest  or  any  other  tie,  with  either 
of  the  .parties,  and  untainted  even  by  any 
prenaratory  study  of  their  controversies;  but 
a|)plying  his  mind  with  perfect  freedom  and 
fairness  to  what  fell  under  his  own  immediate 
observation,  and  recording  his  impressions 
with  that  tranquil  sincerity  which  can  scarcely 
ever  be  relied  on  but  where  the  record  is 
meant  to  be  absolutely  private,  and  is  conse^ 
qnently  made  up  without  any  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility, ambition,  or  deference. 

Such  a  statement,  and  much  more  than 
such  a  statement,  we  have  in  the  work  before 
us;  and  bolh  now,  and  on  all  future  occasions, 
we  feel  that  it  has  relieved  us  from  the  chiei 
difficulty  we  have  hitherto  experienced  in 
forming  our  opinions,  and  supplied  the  most 
valuable  elements  for  the  discussions  to  which 
we  have  alluded.  The  author,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, was  more  in  connection  with  the  Gov- 
ernment than  with  any  party  or  Individual 
opposed  to  it,  and  wp,s  more  exposed,  there- 
fore, to  a  bias  in  that  direction.  But  he  was, 
at  the  same  time,  so  entirely  independent  ot 
its  flavours,  and  so  much  more  removed  from 
its  influence  than  any  one  with  nearly  the 
same  means  of  observation,  and  was  withal 
of  a  nature  so  perfectly  candid,  upright,  and 
oonscientious,  tnat  he  may  be  regarded,  we 
think)  as  altogether  impartial;  ana  we  verily 
l)e!ieve  has  set  down  nothing  in  this  private 
journal,  intended  only  for  his  own  eye  or  that 
of  his  wife,  not  only  that  he  did  not  honestly 
think,  but  that  he  would  not  have  openly 
statea  to  the  Governor  in  Council,  or  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  themselves. 

The  Bishop  sailed  for  India  with  his  family, 
in  1823;  ana  in  June  1824,  set  out  on  the 
visitation  of  his  Imperial  Diocese,  having  been 
obliged,  much  against  his  will,  to  leare  his 
wife  and  children,  on  account  of  their  health, 
behind  him.  He  ascended  the  Granges  to 
Dacca  and  Benares,  and  proceeded  by  Oude 
and  Lncknow  to  Delhi  ana  A£;ra,  and  to  Al- 
morah  at  the  base  of  the  Himalaya  monntainsw 
and  so  onward  through  the  newly-acquired 
provinces  of  Malwah,  to  Guzerat  and  Bombay, 
where  he  had  the  happiness  of  rejoining  Mrs. 
Heber.  They  afterwards  sailed  together  to 
Ceylon;  and  after  some  stay  in  that  island,  re* 
turned,  in  October  1825,  to  Calcutta.  In  Jan- 
vary  1826,  the  indefatigable  prelate  saijed 
rn  for  Madras,  and  proceeded  in  March  to 
visitation  of  the  southem  provinces :  but 
had  only  reached  Tanjore,  when  his  arduous 
and  exemplary  career  was. cut  short,  and  all 
his  labours  of  love  and  duty  brought  to  an  end, 
by  a  sudden  and  most  unexpected  death — 
having  been  seized  with  a  fit  in  stepping  into 


the  bath)  after  haviiig  qwnt  the  loomhijff  in 
the  offices  of  religion,  on  the  3d  of  Apru  of 
that  year. 
The  work  before  us  consists  of  a  very  co<» 

EIous  iournal^  written  for  and  transmitted  to 
is  wife,  durmg  his  long  peregrinations;  and 
of  several  most  valuable  and  interesting  let- 
ters, addressed  to  her,  and  to  his  friends  in 
England,  in  the  course  of  the  same  journey ; 
all  written  in  a  very  pleasing,  and  even  ele- 
gant, though  familiar  style,  and  indicating  in 
every  line  not  only  the  clear  judgment  and 
various  accomplishments  of  the  writer,  but 
the  singular  kindness  of  heart  and  sweetness 
of  temper,  by  which  he  seems  to  have  beei; 
still  more  distinguished.  He  surveys  every 
thing  with  the  vigilance  and  delight  of  a  cul- 
tivated and  most  active  intellect — with  the 
eye  of  an  artist,  an  antiquary,  and  a  naturalist 
— the  feelings  and  judgment  of  an  English 
gentleman  and  scholar — the  sympathies  of  a 
most  humane  and  generous  man — and  the 
piety,  charity,  and  humility  of  a  Christian. 
The  work  is  somewhat- diffuse,  and  exhibits 
some  repetitions,  and  perhaps  some  inconsis- 
tencies. It  is  not  such  a  work,  in  short,  as 
the  author  would  himself  have  od*ered  to  the 
public.  But  we  do  not  know  whether  it  ia 
not  more  interesting  than  any  that  he  could, 
have  prepared  for  publication.  It  carries  us 
more  completely  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
scenes  he  descrioes  than  any  such  work  could 
have  done,  and  it  admits  us  more  into  his  in- 
timacy. We  pity  those,  we  confess,  who  find 
it  tedious  to  accompany  such  a  man  on  such 
a  journey. 

It  is  difficult  to  select  extracts  from  a  worki 
like  this;  or.  rather,  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
stand  on  selection.  We  cannot  pretend  ta 
give  any  abstract  of  the  whole,  or  to  transfer 
to  our  pages  any  reasonable  proportion  of  the 
beauty  or  instruction  it  contains.  We  can 
only  justify  our  Account  of  it  by  a  few  speci- 
mens, taken  very  much  at  random.  The  fol- 
lowing may  serve  to  show  the  unaffected  and 
considerate  kindness  with  which  he  treated 
his  attendants,  and  all  the  inferior  persons 
who  came  in  contact  with  him;  and  the  efiects 
of  that  kindness  on  its  objects. 

"  Two  of  my  sepoys  hsd  been  ill  for  several  days, 
in  much  the  same  way  with  myself.  I  had  treated 
them  in  a  similar  manner,  and  they  were  now  doing 
well :  But  bein^  Brahmins  of  high  caste,  I  had 
much,  difl^uliy  m  conquering  their  scraplea  and 
doubts  about  the  physie  which  I  save  them.  They 
both  latd  that  they  wonld  rather  me  than  taate  wine.. 
They  scrupled  at  my  using  a  spoon  to  measure  their 
castor-oil,  and  insisted  that  the  water  in  which  their 
medicines  were  mixed,  should  be  poured  by  them- 
selves only.  They  were  very  grateful  however, 
particularly  for  the  care  I  took  of  them  when  I  was 
myself  ill,  and  said  repeatedly  that  the  sight  of  me 
in  good  health  would  be  better  to  them  than  alt 
niedidnes.  They  seemed  now  free  from  disease, 
but  recovered  their  strength  more  slowly  than  I  did  t 
and  I  was  alad  to  find  that  the  Soubahdar  said. ha 
was  authorized,  under  such  chrcnmstonces,  to  encage 
a  hackery  at  the  Company's  expense,  to  carry  them 
till  they  were  fit  to  march.  He  mentioned  this  in 
consequence  of  my  ofl^ng  them  a  lift  on  a  camel) 
which  they  were  afraid  of  trying." 

*'  I  haa'a  singular  instance  this  evening  of  the 
&ct  how  mere  cnildren  all  soldiers,  and  I  thiok  par* 
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ticnMy  Mspoys,  ire,  wlieii  pot  a  little  out  of  their 
usual  wav.  On  going  to  the  plaoe  Yvhere  my  es- 
cort was  nutted,  I  found  that  there  was  not  room  for 
them  all  under  its  shelter,  and  that  four  were  pre- 

Saring  to  sleep  on  the  open  field.  Within  a  hun- 
red  fards  stcxNl  another  similar  hut  unoccupied,  a 
little  out  of  repahr,  but  tolerably  tenantable.  *  Why 
de  you  not  go  thither  f '  was  my  queslion.  *  We 
like  to  sleep  altogether,'  was  their  answer.  '  But 
why  not  bnng  the  branches  here,  and  make  your 
own  hut  larser  T  see,  I  will  show  you  the  way.* 
They  starteaup  immediately  in  great  apparent  de- 
light; ever^r  man  brought  a  bough,  and  the  work 
-was  done  m  five  minutes— being  only  interrupted 
every  now  and  then  bT  exclamations  of  *  Good, 
good,  poor  man's  provider !'  **— ^ 

"  A  little  before  five  in  the  morning,  the  servants 
eame  to  me  for  directions,  and  to  say  that  the  good 
careful  old  Soqbahdar  was  very  ill,  and  unable  to 
leave  his  tent.  I  immediateljr  put  on  my  clothes 
and  went  down  to  the  eamp,  in  my  way  to  which 
they  told  me,  that  he  had  been  taken  unwell  at 
night,  and  that  Dr.  Smith  had  eiven  him  roedidne. 
He  opened  a  vein,  and  with  much  humane  patience, 
oontumed  to  try  difierent  remedies  while  any  chance 
remained :  but  no  blood  flowed,  and  no  sign  of  life 
could  be  oetected  from  the  time  of  his  coming  up, 
except  a  feeble  flutter  at  the  heart,  which  soon 
ceased.  He  was  at  an  advanced  age,  at  least  for 
an  Indian,  thoush  apparently  hale  and  robust.  I 
felt  it  a  comfort  inat  i  had  not  urged  him  to  any  ex- 
ertion, and  that  in  fact  I  had  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him  to  lie  still  till  he  was  quite  well.  But  I  was 
necessarily  much  shocked  by  the  sudden  end  of  one 
who  had  travelled  with  me  so  fsr,  and  whose  con- 
duct had,  in  every  instance,  given  me  satisfaction. 
Nor,  while  writing  (his,  can  T  recollect  without  a 
real  panj;,  his  calm  countenance  and  mj  hairs,  as 
he  sate  m  his  tent  door,  telling  his  beads  m  an  after- 
noon, or  walked  with  me,  as  he  seldom  felled  to 
do,  through  the  villages  on  an  evenin/;,  with  his 
own  silver-hilted  sabre  under  his  arm,  his  loose  cot- 
ton mantle  folded  round  him,  and  his  golden  neck- 
lace and  Rajpoot  string  just  visible  above  it 

"  The  death  of  the  poor  Boubahdar  led  to  the 
question,  whether  there  would  be  still  time  to  send 
on  the  baggage.  All  the  Mussulmans  pressed  our 
immediate  departure;  while  the  Hindoos  begged 
that  they  mignt  be  allowed  to  stay,  at  least,  till 
sunset.  I  determined  on  remaining,  as,  in  my  opin- 
ion, more  decent  and  respectful  to  the  memory  of  a 
good  and  aged  officer.'* 

**  In  the  way,  at  Futtehgun^e,  I  passed  the  tents 
pitched  for  the  large  party  which  were  to  return  to- 
wards Cawnpoor  next  day,  and  I  was  much  pleased 
and  gratified  by  the  Sonbahdar^and  the  greater 
number  of  the  sepoys  of  my  old  escort  running  into 
the  middle  of  the  road  to  bid  me  another  farewell, 
and  again  express  (heir  regret  that  (hey  were  not 
going  on  wiih  me  Mo  the  world's  end.'  They  who 
talk  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  Indian  character, 
should,  I  think,  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  cases 
of  this  sort.  These  men  neither  got  nor  expected 
anv  thing  by  this  little  expression  of  good-will.  If 
I  nad  offered  them  money,  they^  would  have  been 
bound,  by  the  rules  of  the  service,  and  their  own 
dignity,  not  to  take  it.  Sufficient  civility  and  re- 
spect would  have  been  paid  if  any  of  tnem  who 
happened  to  be  near  the  road  had  touched  their 
caps,  and  I  really  can  suppose  them  actuated  by  no 
motive  but  good*  will.  It  bad  not  been  excited,  so 
fiir  as  I  know,  by  any  particular  desert  on  my  part : 
but  I  bad  always  spoken  to  them  civilly,  had  paid 
some  attention  to  their  comforts  in  securinc  them 
tents,  firewood,  and  camels  for  their  knspsacks,  and 
had  ordered  them  a  dinner,  after  their  own  fiishion, 
on  their  arrival  at  Lucknow,  at  the  expense  of,  I 
believe,  not  more  than  four  rupees!  Surely  if 
fS«KKl-will  is  to  be  bousrhtby  these  sort  of  attentions, 

It  is  a  pity  that  any  body  should  neglect  them.*' 

"  la  crossing  a  nuddee,  which  Trom  a  ford  had 
ofcome  a  ferryi  we  saw  some  characteiisiic  groups 


and  occurrences;  the  price  of  passage  in  the  boil 
was  only  a  few  cowries ;  bat  a  number  of  eoantiy 
folk  were  assembled,  who  could  not,  or  woaW  not, 
pay,  and  were  now  sitting  paiicnily  by  the  brink, 
waiting  till  the  torrent  should  substoe,  or,  whst  wm 
fiir  less  likely  to  happen,  fill  the  boatmen  should 
take  compassion  on  them.  Many  of  these  poor 
people  came  up  to  beg  mo  to  make  the  boatmea 
fake  them  over,  one  woman  pleading  that  her 
*  malik  our  bucher,'  (liierally  master,  or  lord,  and 
young  one)  had  run  away  from  her.  aiid  she  wanted 
to  overtake  them;  another  that  she  and  her  two 
grandchildren  were  following  her  «5n,  who  was  a 
Havildar  in  the  regiment  which  we  had  passed  jmi 
iliefore;  and  some  others,  (hat  they  had  been  inter- 
cepted the  previous  day  by  thia  lorreiit,  and  had 
neither  money  nor  food  till  thay  bad  reached  their 
homes.  Four  anas  purchased  a  paasa^e  for  the 
whole  crowd,  of  perhaps  thirty  people,  and  they 
were  really  very  tnankful.  I  bestowed  two  anas 
mors  on  the  poor  deserted  woman,  and  a  whimsical 
scene  ensued.  She  at  first  took  the  money  with 
eagerness,  then,  as  if  she  recollected  herself,  the 
blushed  very  deeply,  and  seemed  much  confated, 
then  bowed  herself  to  my  feet,  and  kisaied  my  hands, 
and  at  last  said,  in  a  very  modest  tone,  *it  was  not 
fit  for  so  great  a  man  as  I  was,  to  g-ive  her  two  anas, 
and  she  hoped  that  I  and  the  '  chota  Sahib,'  (Utile 
lord)  would  give  her  a  rupee  each  !'  She  was  sn 
extremely  pretty  liitle  womsn,  but  wre  were  inexor- 
sble ;  partly,  I  believe,  in  my  own  case  at  least, 
because  we  had  only  just  rupees  enough  to  tske  us 
to  Cawnpoor,  and  to  pay  for  our  men'a  provisions ; 
however,  I  gave  her  two  more  anas,  my  sole  re- 
maining stock  of  small  chsnge.' ' 

Tliese  few  traits  will  do,  we  believe;  hot 
we  must  add  a  few  more,  to  let  the  reader 
fully  into  the  noble  humanity  and  genuine 
softness  of  this  man's  heart. 

''In  the  coarse  of  this  evening  a  fellow,  who 
said  he  was  a  gao«wala  brought  me  two  |>oor  little 
leverets,  which  he  said  he  had  just  found  in  a  ^Id, 
They  were  quite  unfit  to  eat,  and  bringing  them 
was  sn  act  of  cruelly  of  which  there  are  few  in- 
stances amonff  the  Hindoos,  who  sre  generally 
humane  to  wild  animals.  In  this  case,  on  my  scold- 
ing the  man  for  bringing  such  poor  Kttle  thing*  fivm 
their  mother,  all  the  crowd  of  camel-drivers  and 
camp-followers,  of  whom  no  inconsiderable  number 
were  around  us,  expressed  great  satisfaction  and  an 
entire  concurrence  m  my  censure.  It  ended  in  the 
man  pomising  to  take  them  back  to  the  very  spot 
(which  he  described)  where  he  had  picked  them  npt 
and  in  my  promising  him  an  ana  if  he  did  so.  To 
see  him  keep  his  word  two  stout  waggoner's  boys 
immediately  volunteered  their  services,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  kept  him  to  his  contract. 

*'  The  same  adviser  wanted  me  to  take  off*  a  jjoint 
of  C&bal*8  tail,  under  the  hair,  so  as  not  to  injure 
his  sppearance.  *  It  was  known,'  he  said,  '  that  by 
how  much  the  tail  was  made  shorter,  so  much  toe 
taller  the  horae  grew.*  I  said  '  I  could  not  believe 
that  God  gave  any  animal  a  limb  too  much,  or  one 
which  tended  to  its  disadvantage,  and  that  as  Ho 
had  made  my  horse,  so  he  should  remsin.'  This 
speech,  such  as  it  was,  seemed  to  chime  in  wonder- 
fully with  the  feelings  of  most  of  my  hearera;  and 
one  old  man  ssid,  that  'during  all  (he  twenty ^two 
years  that  the  Enffliah  held  the  country,  he  had  not 
heard  so  mve  and  godly  a  ssying  from  any  of  them 
before.*  1  thought  of  Sancho  Panza  and  his  wise 
apophthegms! 

*'  Our  elephants  were  receiving  their  drink  at  a 
well,  and  I  gave  the  largest  some  bread,  which, 
before  myillness,  I  had  often  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing.  'He  is  glad  to  see  you  again,'  observed  the 
goomashta,  and  1  certainly  was  much  struck  by  the 
calm,  clear,  attentive,  inielligent  eye  which  he  fixed 
on  me,  both  while  he  was  eating,  and  afterwards 
while  I  was  patting  his  trnnk  and  talking  tboat  him* 
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Qa  was,  h«  Muira  fine-tempered  beeet,  but  the  two 
others  were  *  great  rascele.*  One  of  them  had  once 
nlmoat  killed  his  keeper.  I  have  ffot  these  poor 
l>eaetB'  allowance  increased,  in  consideration  of  their 
long  march :  and  that  they  may  not  be  wronged, 
hmve  ordered  the  mohoat  to  give  them  ail  their  gram 
in  presence  of  a  sentry.  The  gram  is  made  up  in 
cakes,  about  as  large  as  the  top  of  a  hat-box,  and 
baked  x>n  an  earthen  pot.  Each  contains  a  seer, 
and  sixteen  of  them  are  considered  as  sufficient  for 
one  day's  food  for  an  elephant  on  a  march.  The 
•uwarree  elephant  had  only  twelve,  bat  I  ordered 
him  the  full  allowance,  as  well  as  an  increase  to  the 
olhera  If  they  knew  this,  they  would  indeed  be 
glad  to  see  me."— - 

' '  The  morning  was  positively  cold,  and  the  whole 
scene,  with  the  exercise  of  the  march,  the  pictur- 
esque groups  of  men  and  animals  round  mo,— ^be 
bracing  air,  the  singing  of  birds,  the  light  mist  hang- 
ing; on  the  trees,  and  the  glistening  dew,  had  some* 
thitig  at  once  so  Oriental  and  ao  English,  I  have 
seldom  found  any  thing  belter  adapted  to  raise  a 
man's  animal  spirits,  and  put  him  in  ffood  temper 
with  himself  and  all  the  world.    How  1  wish  those 
I  love  wore  with  me  !    How  much  my  wife  would 
enjoy  this  sort  of  life,^iis  exercise,  its  cleanUnesa, 
and  purity  ;  its  constant  occupation,  and  at  the  same 
time  its  comparative  freedom  from  form,  care,  and 
vexation !    At  the  same  time  a  man  who  is  curious 
in  his  eating  had  better  not  come  here.    Lamb  and 
kid  (and  we  get  no  other  flesh)  most  people  would 
soon  tire  of.    The  only  fowls  which  are  attainable 
are  as  tough  and  lean  as  can  be  desired ;  and  the 
milk  and  butter  are  generally  seasoned  with  the 
never-failing  condiments  of  Hindostan — smoke  and 
soot.    These,  however,  are  matters  to  which  it  is 
not  difl^nlt  to  become  reconciled ;  and  all  the  more 
serious  points  of  warmth,  shade,  cleanliness,  air, 
and  water,  are  at  this  season  nowhere  enjoyed  better 
than  in  the  spacious  and  well-contriveiol  tents,  the 
ample  means  of  transport,  the  fine  climate,  and 
fertile  regions  of  Northern  Hindoetan.    Another 
time,  by  God's  blessing,  I  will  not  be  alone  in  this 
Eden ;  yet  I  confess  that  there  are  few  people  whom 
I  greatly  wish  to  have  as  assodatee  in  such  a  jour- 
ney.   It  is  only  a  wife,  or  a  friend  so  intimate  as  to 
be  quite  another  self,  whom  one  is  really  anxious  to 
be  with  one  while  travellbg  through  a  new  country." 

Instead  of  wishing,  as  we  should  have  ex- 
pected a  Bishop  to  do,  to  move  in  the  digni- 
ned  and  conspicuoas  circle  at  the  seat  of 
Goyemment,  it  is  interesting  to  find  this  ex- 
emplary person  actually  languishing  for  a 
more  retired  and  obscure  situation. 

*'  Do  you  know,  dearest,  that  I  sometimes  think 
we  should  be  more  useful,  and  happier,  if  Cawn- 
poor  or  Benares,  not  Calcutta,  were  our  home  f — 
My  visitations  would  be  made  with  far  more  con- 
venience, the  expense  of  house  rent  would  be  less 
to  the  Company,  and  our  own  expenses  of  h'ving 
would  be  reduced  very  considerably.  The  air,  even 
of  Cawnpoor,  is,  I  apprehend,  better  than  that  of 
Bengal,  and  that  of  Benares  decidedly  so.  The 
ereater  part  of  my  business  with  government  may 
be  done  as  well  by  letters  as  personal  interviews ; 
and,  if  the  Archdeacon  of  Calcutta  were  resident 
there,  it  seems  more  natural  that  the  Bishop  of 
India  should  remain  in  the  centre  of  his  diocese. — 
,The  only  objection  is  the  great  number  of  Christians 
in  Calcutta,  and  the  consequent  probability  that  my 
preaching  is  more  useful  there  than  it  would  be  any 
where  else.  We  may  talk  these  points  over  when 
we  meet.** 

One  of  the  most  oharacteristic  passages  in 
the  book,  is  the  acconnt  of  his  interview  with 
a  learned  and  very  liberal  Brahmin  in  Guzer&t, 
whom  he  understood  to  teach  a  far  purer  mo- 
rality than  is  usually  enjoined  by  his  brethren, 
aad  also  to  disooontoiianoe  the  diitinotion  ot 


castes,  and  to  inculoate  a  signal  tokration 
We  can  now  afford,  however,  to  give  little 
more  than  the  introauctory  narrative. 

*'  About  eleven  o'clock  1  had  the  expected  visit 
from  Swaamee  Narain,  to  my  interview  with  whom 
I  had  looked  forward  with  an  anxiety  and  eagerness 
which,  if  he  had  known  it,  would  perhaps  have 
flattered  him.  He  came  in  a  somewhat  oifferent 
style  from  what  I  expected ;  having  with  him  nearly 
two  hundred  horsemen,  mostly  well-armed  with 
matchlocks  and  swords,  and  several  of  them  with 
coats  of  mail  and  spears.  Besides  them  he  had  a 
large  rabble  on  foot,  with  bows  and  arrows ;  and 
when  I  considered  that  I  had  myself  more  than  fifty 
horse,  and  fifty  muskets  and  bayonets,  I  could  not 
help  smiling,  thouab  my  sensations  were  in  some 
degree  painful  and  humiliating,  at  the  idea  of  two 
religious  teachers  meeting  at  the  head  of  little 
armies!  and  filling  the  city,  which  was  the  scene 
of  their  interview,  with  the  rattling  of  quivers,  the 
clash  of  shields,  and  the  tramp  m  the  war-horse. 
Had  our  troops  been  opposed  to  each  other,  mine, 
though  less  numerous,  would  have  been  doubtless 
far  more  effective,  from  the  superiority  of  arms  snd 
discipline.  But,  in  moral  grandeur,  what  a  differ- 
ence was  there  between  his  troop  and  mine  !  Mine 
neither  knew  me  nor  cnred  for  me.  They  escorted 
me  fiiithfully,  and  would  have  defended  me  bravely, 
because  they  were  ordered  by  their  superiors  to  go 
so;  and  as  they  would  have  done  for  any  other 
straneer  of  sufficient  worldly  rank  to  make  such 
attendance  usual.  The  guards  of  Swaamee  Narain 
were  his  own  disciples  and  enthusiastic  admirers ; 
men  who  had  voluntarily  repaired  to  hear  his  les- 
sons, who  now  took  a  pride  in  doing  him  honour, 
and  who  would  cheerfully  fight  to  the  last  drop  of 
blood  rather  than  suffer  a  fnnge  of  his  garment  to 
be  handled  roughly.  In  the  parish  of  Hodnet  there 
were  once  pernsps  a  few  honest  countrymen  who 
felt  something  like  this  forme ;  but  how  lon^  a  time 
most  elapse  before  any  Christian  teacher  m  India 
can  hope  to  be  thus  loved  and  honoured ! 

"  After  the  usual  mutual  compliments,  I  said  that 
I  had  heard  much  good  of  him,  and  the  good  doc* 
trine  which  he  preached  amone  the  poor  people  of 
Guserfit,  and  that  I  greatly  desired  his  acquaint- 
ance; that  I  regretted  that!  knew  Hindostanee  so 
imperfectly,  but  that  I  shoald  be  very  glad,  so  far 
as  my  knowledge  of  the  language  allowed,  and  by 
the  interpretation  of  friends,  to  learn  what  he  be- 
lieved on  religious  matters,  and  to  tell  him  what  I 
myself  believed  ;  and  that  if  he  would  come  and  see 
me  at  Kairah,  where  we  should  have  more  leisure, 
I  would  have  a  tent  pitched  for  him  and  treat  him 
like  a  brother.  I  said  this,  because  I  was  very 
earnestly  desirous  of  getting  him  a  copy  of  the 
Scriptures,  of  which  I  had  none  with  me,  in  the 
N  agree  character,  and  persuading  him  to  read 
them  ;  and  because  I  had  some  further  hopes  of 
inducing  him  to  go  with  me  to  Bombay,  where  I 
hoped  that,  by  conciliatory  treatment,  and  tho 
eonversations  to  which  I  mi^ht  introduce  him  whh 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  established  in  that 
neighbourhood,  I  might  do  him  more  good  thtn  I 
could  otherMriee  hope. 

"  I  saw  that  both  he,  and,  still  more,  his  disciples, 
were  highly  pleased  by  the  invitation  which  I  gave 
him ;  but  he  said,  in  reply,  that  his  life  was  on«'  of 
very  little  leisure ;  that  he  had  five  thousand  disciples 
now  attending  on  his  preaching  in  the  neighbouring 
villages,  and  nearly  fifty  thousand  in  different  parts 
of  Gruxerdt ;  that  a  great  number  of  these  were  to 
assemble  tCM;ether  in  the  course  of  next  week,  on 
occasion  of  his  brother's  son  coming  of  age  to  re- 
ceive the  Brahminical  string ;  but  that  iT  I  staid 
long  enough  in  the  neighbourhood  to  allow  him  to 
get  thia  engagement  over,  he  would  gladly  come 
again  to  see  me.  *  In  the  meantime,'  I  said,  '  have 
you  any  objection  to  communicate  some  part  of 
your  doctrine  now?'  It  was  evidently  what  he 
came  to  do ;  and  his  disciples  very  visibly  exulted 
in  the  opportunity  of  his  perhaps  tonvertmg  wu" 
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Tile  conference  is  too  loi^  fo  extmet,  but 

it  is  very  curious :  though  the  result  fell  some- 
thing short  of  what  the  worthy  Bishop,  in  the 
seal  of  his  benevolence,  had  aaticijpated. — 
We  sliould  now  leare  the  subject  of  the  au- 
thor's personal  character ;  but  it  shines  out  so 
strongly  in  the  account  of  the  sudden  death 
of  cue  of  his  English  friends  and  fellow4ra- 
vellerS)  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  gratifying 
our  readers  and  ourselves  with  one  other  ex- 
tract 4  Mr.  Stowe,  the  individual  alluded  to, 
died  ufter  a  short  illness  at  Dacca.  The  dsnr 
after  his  burial,  the  Bishop  writes  to  his  wUb 
as  follows;—* 

"  Sincerely  n$  I  have  mourned,  and  do  mourn 
him  cominually,  the  moment  perhaps  at  which  I 
felt  his  loss  most  keenly  was  on  my  return  to  this 
house.  I  had  aI^%'ays  after  airings,  or  other  short 
absences,  been  accustomed  to  run  up  immediately 
to  his  room  to  ask  about  his  medicines  and  his 
nourishment,  to  find  if  he  had  wanted  any  thing 
daring  my  absence,  and  to  tell  him  what  I  had  seen 
and  heard.  And  now,  as  I  went  up  stairs,  I  felt 
most  painfully  that  the  object  of  my  solicitude  w^ 
gone,  and  that  there  was  nobody  now  to  derive 
comfort  or  help  from  my  coming,  or  whose  eyes 
would  faintly  sparkle  as  1  opened  the  door. 

**  It  will  be  long  before  I  forget  the  goileleasness 
of  his  nature,  the  interest  which  he  felt  and  ex- 
pressed in  all  the  beautiful  and  sequestered  scenery 
'  which  we  passed  through ;  his  anxiety  to  be  useful 
to  me  in  any  way  which  I  could  point  out  to  him, 
(he  was  indeed  very  useful,)  and  above  all,  the  un- 
•ffbcted  pleasure  which  he  took  in  discussioff  reli- 
gious subjects ;  his  dilifrence  in  studying  the  Bible, 
and  the  fearless  humanity  with  which  he  examined 
the  case,  and  administered  to  the  wants,  of  nine 

r»or  Hindoos,  the  crew  of  a  salt- barge,  whom,  as 
mentioned  in  my  Journal,  we  found  lying  sick 
together  of  a  jungle  fever,  unable  to  leave  the  place 
where  they  lay,  and  unaided  by  the  neighbourin|r 
villagers.  I  then  little  thought  how  soon  ha  in  his 
turn  would  require  the  aid  he  gave  so  cheerfully." 

Oa  the  day  after,  he  writes  In  these  terms 
to  Miss  Stowe,  the  sister  of  his  departed 
friend  :— 

'*  With  a  heavy  heart,  my  dear  Miss  Stowe,  I 
send  you  the  enclosed  keys.  How  to  ofier  you 
oonsolation  in  your  present  grief,  I  know  not :  for 
by  my  own  deep  sense  of  the  loss  of  an  excellent 
fnend,  I  know  now  much  heavier  must  be  your 
burden.  Separation  of  one  kind  or  another  is,  in- 
deed, one  of  the  most  frequent  trials  to  which 
affectionate  hearts  are  exposed.  And  if  you  can 
only  regard  your  brother  as  removed  for  his  own 
advantage  to  a  distant  country,  you  will  find,  per- 
haps, some  of  that  misery  alleviated  under  wnich 
you  are  now  sofiering.  Had  you  remained  in  Eng- 
land when  he  came  out  hither,  you  would  have 
been,  for  a  time,  divided  no  less  effectually  than 
you  are  now;  The  difference  of  hearing  from  him 
IS  almost  all ;  and  though  you  now  have  not  thai 
comfort,  yet  even  without  hearing  from  him  you 
may  be  well  persuaded  (which  there  you  could  not 
ahvaya  have  been)  that  he  is  well  and  happy ;  and, 
above  all,  yon  may  be  persuaded,  as  your  dear  bro- 
ther was  most  fully  in  his  time  of  severest  sufieriog, 
that  God  never  smiiei  bis  children  in  vain,  or  out 
of  cruelty. 

"  So  long  as  you  choose  to  remain  with  us,  we 
will  be,  to  our  power,  a  sister  and  a  brother  to  you. 
And  it  may  be  worth  your  consideration  whether, 
to  your  present  state  of  health  and  spirits,  a  jour- 
my,  in  my  wife*s  society,  will  not  be  better  for  you 
than  a  drekry  voyage  home.  But  this  is  a  point 
on  which  yon  must  decide  for  yourself;  I  would 
scarcely  venture  to  advise,  far  less  dkute,  where  I 


am  only  anximis  fo  serve,  fn  my  demr  E>^  7^ 
will  already  have  had  a  most  aMCtiooafe  aaa  ■*» 
sible  ootfosellor."  _ 

We  dare  not  ventore  oa  any  p»rt,  either  of 
the  descriptions  of  eceneiy  and  antiqoiun^  cr 
of  the  persons  and  ppesentations  at  the  seitenl 
native  courts.  But  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  them  as  by  far  the  best  and 
most  interesting,  in  both  sorta,  that  we.have 
ever  met  with.  The  account  of  hia  jtMsmey* 
ings  and  adventures  in  the  monntatn  region  at 
the  foot  of  the  Himahiya  is  peculiarly  striking, 
from  the  affecting  resemblance  the  antbor  is 
continually  tracing  to  the  scenerr  of  his  be* 
loved  England,  his  more  beloved  Walesi  or 
his  most  beloved  Hodnet!  Of  the  sathresy 
in  all  their  orders,  he  is  a  meet  indalgeDt  and 
libend  judge,  as  well  as  a  rery  exact  observer. 
He  estimates  their  civilisation  hi^heri  we 
think,  than  any  other  traveller  who  has  given 
an  account  of  them,  and  is  very  much  stfock 
with  the  magnificence  of  their  architecuue — 
thouffh  very  sceptical  as  to  the  high  aiiti«)iiitT 
to  which  some  of  its  finest  specimens  pretend. 
We  cannot  afford  to  give  any  of  the  splendid 
and  luminous  descriptions  in  which  the  vrork 
aboimds.    In  a  private  letter  he  1 


"  I  had  heard  much  of  the  airy  and  gaudy  style 
of  Oriental  architecture ;  a  notion,  I  apprehend, 
taken  from  that  of  China  only,  since  solidity,  eolena- 
nity»  and  a  richness  of  ornament,  so  well  managed 
as  not  to  interfere  with  solemnity,  are  the  charac* 
teristics  of  all  the  aiideot  buildings  which  I  have 
met  with  in  this  country.  1  recollect  do  correspood- 
ing  parts  of  Windsor  at  all  equal  to  the  «ntimDCQ 
of  toe  castle  of  Delhi  and  its  marble  hall  o£  au- 
dience ;  and  even  Delhi  falls  very  short  of  Agra  io 
situation,  in  majesty  of  outline,  in  sise,  arid  ths 
costliness  and  beauty  of  its  apartments." 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  his  opinion 
of  the  people,  which  follows  in  the  same  tetter 

**  Of  the  people,  so  fiv  as  their  natural  chaFSCfer 
b  coDcernea,  I  luwebeen  led  to  form,  on  the  whole, 
a  very  favourable  opinion.  l*hey  have,  unhappily, 
many  of  the  vices  arising  from  slavery,  from  an  un- 
settled state  of  society,  and  immoral  and  erroneoos 
systems  of  religion.  But  they  are  men  of  hirh  and 
gallant  courage,  courteous,  intelligent,  anp  most 
eager  after  knowledge  and  improvement,  with  a  re- 
markable aptitude  for  ths  abstract  sciences,  geome- 
trjr,  astronomy,  &c.,  and  for  the  imitative  arts, 
painting  and  sculpture.  They  are  sober,  indus- 
trious, outiful  to  their  parents,  and  affectionate  to 
their  children,  of  tempers  almost  uniformly  gentle 
and  patient,  and  more  easily  affected  by  kindness 
and  attention  to  their  wants  and  feelings  than  almost 
any  men  whom  I  have  met  wiih.  Their  foults 
seem  to  arise  from  the  hsteful  stiperstiiions  to  which 
they  are  subject,  and  the  unfavourable  state  of 
society  in  which  they  are  placed. 

'*  More  has  been  done,  and  more  successfully,  to 
obviate  these  evils  in  the  Presidency  of  Bombay, 
than  in  any  part  of  India  which  I  have  yet  visited, 
through  the  wise  and  liberal  policy  of  Mr.  Eiphin- 
stone ;  to  whom  this  side  of  the  reninsula  is  also 
indebted  for  some  very  important  and  efficient  im- 
provements in  the  aoministration  of  jusrice,  and 
who,  both  in  amiable  temper  and  manners,  exten- 
sive and  various  information,  acute  good  sense, 
energy,  and  applicarion  to  buainess,  is  one  of  ihs 
most  extraordinary  men,  as  he  is  quite  the  most 
popular  governor,  that  I  have  fallen  in  with.** 

The  following  is  abo  very  important;  and 
gives  mors  new  and  vamble  infbimstiw 
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nave  been  half  tfaair' 

^vhich  they  relate  :-^ 


vainmee^  by  nieii  vfha 
in  the  oeuotneB  to 


*•  Of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  the  manner 
In  which  they  are  gOTerned,  I  hare,  as  yet,  hardly 
aeen  enough  to  form  an  opinion.     1   have  seen 
•noiigh,  however,  to  fiad  that  the  cuMoms,  the 
habits,  and  prejiidicea  of  the  former  are  much  mis- 
understood in  England.    We  have  all  heard,  for 
instance,  of  the  humanity  of  the  Hindoos  towards 
brute  creatures,  their  horror  of  animal  food,  &,c. ; 
and  yoo  may  be,  perhaps,  as  much  surprised  aa  I 
was,  to  find  thai  those  who  can  afford  it  are  hardly 
teas'  carnivorous  than  ourselves;    that  even  the 
purest  Brahmins  are  allowed  to  eat  mutton  and 
venison ;  that  fish  is  permitted  to  many  castes,  and 
pork  to  many  others ;  and  that,  though  they  con- 
aider  It  a  grievous  crime  to  kill  a  cow  or  bullock 
lor  the  purpose  of  esting,  yet  they  treat  their  draft 
Ckzaa,  no  less  than  their  horses,  tviih  a  degree  of 
barbarous  severhy  which  would  turn  an  English 
hackney  coachman  sick.    Nor  have  their  religious 
prejudices,  and  the  unchangeableneas  of  their  habits. 
been  less  exaggerated.    Some  of  the  best  informed 
of  their  nation,  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  assure 
tne  that  half  their  most  remarkable  customs  of  civil 
and  domestic  life  are  borrowed  from  their  Mshom- 
nftedan  conquerors ;  and  at  present  there  is  an  ob- 
vious and  increasing  disposiiion  to  imitate  the  Eng- 
lish in  every  thing,  which  has  already  led  to  very 
remarkable  changes,  and  will,  probably,  to  still 
more  important.     The  wealthy  natives  now  all 
ak&et  to  nave  their  houses  decorsted  with  Corin- 
thian pillars,  and  filled  with  English  furniture.  They 
drive  the  best  horses  snd  the  most  dashing  carriages 
in  Calcutta.    Many  of  them  speak  English  fluently, 
and  are  tolerably  read  in  English  literature;  aiid 
the  children  of  one  of  our  friends  I  saw  one  day 
dressed  in  jackets  and  trousers,  with  round  hats, 
ahoes  and  stockings.   In  the  Bengalee  newspapers, 
of  which  there  are  two  or  three,  politics  are  can- 
vassed, with  a  bias,  as  I  am  told,  inclining  to  Whig- 
gtsm  ;  and  one  of  their  leading  men  gave  a  great 
dinner  not  long  since  in  honour  of  the  Spanish  Revo- 
lution.   Among  the  lower  orders  the  same  feeling 
shows  itself  mors  bsneficially,  in  a  growing  neg- 
lect of  catte — in  not  merely  a  willingness,  but  an 
anxiety,  to  send  their  children  to  our  schools,  and 
a  desire  to  lesrn  and  speak  English,  which,  if 
properly  encouraged,  might,  I  verily  believe,  in 
fifty  years'  time,  make  oc^r  languase  what  the 
Oordoo^  or  touri  and  camp  language  of  the  country 
(the  Hiudosianee),  is  at  pressnt.    And  though  in- 
stances of  actual  conversion  to  Christianiiy  are,  as 
yet,  very  uncommon,  yet  the  number  of  children, 
both  male  and  female,  who  are  now receivinga sort 
of  Christian  education,  reading  the  New  Testa- 
insnt«  repealing  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Command- 
■KRts,  and  all  with  the  consent,  or  at  least  without 
the  censure,  of  their  parents  or  spiritual  guides, 
have  increased,  during  the  last  two  years,  to  an 
amount  which  asioniuhes  the  old  European  resi- 
dents, who  were  used  to  tremble  at  the  name  of  a 
Missionary,  and  shrink  from  the  common  duties  of 
Christianity,  lest  they  should  give  offence  to  their 
heathen  aeurbboirrs.  '  tie  far  from  that  being  a  coo- 
•sqnenoe  oAhe  seal  which  has  been  Istely  shtywn, 
many  of  the  Brahmins  themselves  express  sdmira- 
lion  of  the  morality  of  the  Gospel,  and  {irofess  to 
entertain  a  better  opinion  of  the  En^Ksh  since  they 
have  found  that  they  too  have  a  religion  and  a  8ha8- 
ler.    Ail  that  seems  necessary  for  the  best  effects 
ts  follow  is,  to  let  things  take  their  coarse ;  to  make 
the  Missionaries  discreet ;  to  keep  the  government 
as  it  now  is,  stricilv  neuter ;  sod  to  place  our  confi- 
dence in  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  in 
making  ourselves  really  useful  to  the  temporal  as 
«sll  as  spiritual  interests  of  the  people  smong  whom 
irsHve. 

**  Id  all  these  paints  there  is,  indeed,  great  room 
hi  imptoveraent  •*  But  I  do  not  by  any  means  as* 
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ssht  lo  the  ^ietnms  of  depfovily  sad  aeiierdl  weith* 

lessness  which  some  have  drawn  of  the  Hindoos 
They  are  decidedly,  by  nature,  a  mild,  pleasing, 
and  intellTgent  raee;  sober,  parsimonious,  and, 
where  an  object  is  heU  out  to  ihesn,  most  isdus* 
tiioas  and  peraevering.  But  ilie  niagisifaMa  snd 
lawyera  all  agree  that  in  no  eoanfry  aie  lying  and 
perjury  so  common,  and  so  little  regarded  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  miidneas  of  their  man- 
ners, the  criminal  calendar  is  generally  as  full  as  in 
Ireland,  with  gang- robberies,  setting  fire  to  build- 
ings, stacks,  dLc;  and  the  number  of  children  who 
are  decoyed  aside  snd  murdered,  for  the  sake  of 
their  ornaments,  Lord  ALmherst  aseaies  me,  is 
dreadfuU" 

We  may  add  the  foHowin^  direct  teBtimony 
on  a  point  of  some  little  curiosity,  which  haa 
been  alternately  denied  and  exaggerated : — 

"  At  Broach  is  one  of  those  remsrkahle  institu- 
tions which  have  made  s  good  deal  of  noise  in  Eu- 
rope, ss  instances  of  Hindoo  benevolence  to  inferior 
ammals.  I  mean  hospitals  for  sick  and  infirm 
beasts,  birds,  and  insects.  I  wss  not  able  to  visit 
it ;  but  Mr.  Corse  Ills  described  it  ss  a  very  dirty 
and  neglected  place,  which,  though  h  haa  conaider* 
able  endowments  in  land,  only  serves  to  enrich 
the  Brahmins  who  manage  it.  They  have  reaJly 
animals  of  several  different  kinds  there,  not  only 
those  which  are  accounted  sacred  by  the  Hindoos, 
ss  monkeys,  pescocks,  Sec,  but  horses,  dogs,  and 
cats ;  and  they  have  also,  in  little  boxes,  sn  assort* 
ment  of  lice  snd  fleas !  It  is  not  true,  however; 
thst  they  feed  those  pensioners  on  the  flesh  of  beg- 
gars hired  for  the  purpose.  The  Brahmins  say  that 
these  insects,  aa  well  as  the  other  inmates  of^ their 
infirmary,  are  fed  with  vegetables  onlv,  such  ss 
rice,  dtc.  How  the  insects  thrive,  I  did  not  hear : 
but  the  old  horses  aiMi  dogs,  nay  the  peacocks  and 
apes,  sre  allowed  to  starve ;  and  the  only  creatures 
said  to  be  in  any  tolerable  plight  are  some  milch 
cows,  Sthich  may  be  kept  from  other  motives  than 
charity." 

He  adds  afterward^— 

*'  I  have  not  been  led  to  believe  that  our  Govern^ 
raent  is  generally  popular,  or  advancing  towards 
popularity.  It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  that  we  should 
be  so  in  sny  great  dearee ;  yet  \  really  think  there 
are  some  causes  of  discontent  which  it  is  in  our 
own  |)ower,  and  which  it  is  our  duty  to  remove  or 
diminish.  One  of  these  is  the  distance  snd  hsugh* 
tineas  with  which  a  very  larae  proportion  of  the 
civil  and  military  servants  of  the  Uompsny  treat 
the  upper  and  middling  class  of  natives.  Against 
their  mixing  much  with  us  in  society,  there  are  cer- 
tainly many  hindrances  \  thongh  even  their  objec 
tion  to  esting  with  us  might,  so  far  as  the  Mussul 
mans  ars  concerned,  I  think,  be  conquered  by  any 
popular  man  in  the  upper  provinces,  who  msde  the 
artempt  in  a  right  way.  vut  there  are  some  of  ou| 
amusements,  such  as  private  theatrical  entertain* 
ments  and  the  sports  of  the  field,  in  wliich  they 
would  be  delighted  to  share,  and  invitations  to  which 
would  be  regarded  by  them  as  extremely  flattering, 
if  they  were  not,  perhaps  with  some  resson,  votea 
bores,  and  treated  accordingly.  The  French ,  nndti 
Perron  and  Des  Boignes,  who  in  more  serious  mai-) 
ters  left  a  very  bed  name  behind  them,  bad.  in  this 
partkular,  a  threat  advantage  over  us ;  and  the  em 
and  friendly  mtercourse  in  which  they  lived  with 
natives  of  rank,  is  still  often  regretted  in  Agrs  and 
the  Dooab.  This  is  not  sll,  however.  The  foolish 
pride  of  the  English  absoluteljr  leads  them  to  set  si 
nought  the  injunctions  of  their  own  Government* 
The  Tussildars,  for  instance,  or  principal  active 
oflicdrs  of  .revenue,  ought,  by  an  order  of  council, 
to  have  chairs  always  mered  them  in  the  presence 
of  ttieir  European  aupdriors;  and  the  ssme,  by  thai 
standing  orders  of  the  army,  shonld  be  done  to  tad 
Souhahdars.  Yet  there  are  hvrdly  mi  eelleciaca  m 
ZG 
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Indk  who  obMrve  tVa  formor  atiqiMtte :  and  tha 
ktter,  which  wu  fifteen  years  ego  oeYer  omitted 
in  the  ermy,  is  now  completely  in  disuse.  At  the 
same  time,  the  re|(ul&tions  of  which  I  speak  are 
known  to  every  Tussildar  and  Soabahdar  in  India, 
and  tbe^  feel  themselves  sffgrieved  every  time 
these  civilities  are  neglected.  ^ 

Of  the  state  of  the  Schools,  and  of  Education 
in  general,  he  speaks  rather  favourably ',  and 
is  very  desirous  that,  without  any  direct  at- 
tempt at  conversion,  the  youth  should  be  ge- 
nerally exposed  to  the  humanising  influence 
of  the  New  Testament  morality,  by  the  gene- 
rad  introduction  of  that  holy  book,  as  a  lesson 
book  in  the  schools;  a  matter  to  which  he 
states  positively  that  the  natives,  and  even 
their  Brahrainical  pastors,  have  no  sort  of  ob- 
jection. Talking  of  a  female  school,  lately 
established  at  Calcutta,  under  the  charge  of  a 
very  pious  and  discreet  lady,  he  observes,  that 
"Rhadacant  Deb,  one  of  the  wealthiest  natives 
in  (^tlcutta,  and  regarded  as  the  most  austere 
and  orthodox  of  the  worshippers  of  the  ^ 


bade,  some  time  since,  her  pupils  go  on  and 
prosper;  and  added,  that  'il  they  practised 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  well  as  they  re- 
peated it.  he  would  choose  all  the  handmaids 
for  his  daughters,  and  his  wives^  from  the 
English  school.' " 
He  is  far  less  satisfied  with  the  administra- 


tioaof  Jnstiee:  e^pMtaUy  in  dv  kwal  or  <fi|. 
triot  coarta^  called  Ad^iUfhity  irhich  thr  cosOm 
ness  and  intricacy  of  the  proceedioga^  ind  tlv 
needless  introduction  of  the  Persiaxi  laLgi^ge, 
have  made  sources  of  greaX  practical  op|>i)^ 
sion,  and  objects  of  general  execration  tbrot^ 
out  the  country*  At  tb^  Bombay  Presidany 
Mr.  Elphinstone  has  discarded  the  Persiu, 
and  appointed  evGry  thing'  to  be  done  in  ihe 
ordinary  language  of  the  place. 

And  here  we  are  afraid  we  must  take  leave 
of  this  most  instructiire  and  delightful  publi- 
cation; which  we  confidently  reoomroeod  to 
our  rea(fen>y  not  only  as  more  likely  to  amme 
them  than  any  book  of  travels  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  bat  as  calculated  to  enlighten 
their  understandings,  and  to  touch  their  beaiti 
with  a  purer  flame  than  they  seneiaJiy  caich 
from  most  professed  vrorks  €a  philosophy  or 
devotion.    It  sets  before  ns^  in  every  pogf, 
the  most  engaging  example  of  devofioo  to 
God  and  good- will  to  man  ;  and,  toaching  eveiy 
object  with  the  light  of  a  clear  judgment  aod 
a  pure  heart,  exhibits  the  rare  spectacie  of  a 
work  written  by  a  priest  upon  re/ifipoos  creeds 
and  establishments,  without  a  shade  of  is- 
tolerance;   and  bringing  under   reviev  the 
characters  of  a  vast  multitude  of  eminent  in- 
dividuals^ without  one  trait  either  of  i 
or  adulation. 


(©rtobtr,  1824.) 
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These  are  rery  amiable  books : — and,  be- 
sides the  sood  sentiments  they  contain,  thev 
are  very  pleasing  specimens  of  a  sOrt  of  travel- 
writing,  to  which  we  have  often  regretted 
that  so  few  of  those  who  roam  loose  about  the 
world  will  now  condescend — we  mean  a  brief 
and  simple  notice  of  what  a  person  of  ordinary 
information  and  common  sensibility  may  see 
and  feel  in  passing  through  a  new  country, 
which  he  visits  without  any  learned  prepara- 
tion, and  traverses  without  any  particular  ob- 
ject. There  are  individuals,  no  doubt,  who 
travel  to  better  purpose,  and  collect  more 
weighty  information — exploring,  and  record- 
ing as  they  go,  according  to  their  several 
habits  and  measures  of  learning,  the  mineral* 
Qg}  antiquities,  or  statistics  of  the  diflerent 
regions  they  survey.  But  the  greater  part, 
even  of  intelligent  wanderers,  are  neither  so 
funbitious  in  their  designs,  nor  so  industrious 
in  their  execution; — and,  as  most  of  those 
who  travel  for  pleasure,  and  find  pleasure  in 
travelling,  are  found  to  decline  those  tasks, 
which  mi^ht  enrol  them  among  the  contribu- 
tors to  scicrnce,  while  they  turned  all  their 
movements  into  occasions  of  laborious  study. 
it  Mems  reatouabia  to  think  that  a  lively  and 
WMDCt  aoMunt  of  what  actually  delighted 


them,  will  be  more  generally  agreeable  than 
a  digest  of  the  hiformation  they  might  hare 
acquired.  We  would  by  no  means  undervalue 
the  researches  of  more  learned  and  laborious 
persons,  especially  in  countries  rarely  visited: 
But,  for  common  readers,  their  discussions 
require  too  much  previous  knowledge,  and 
too  nainful  an  eifort  of  attention.     They  an 
not  Docks  of  travels^  in  short,  but  woHes  of 
science  and  philosopny;  and  as  the  principsl 
delight  of  travelling  consists  in  the  impressioDfl 
which  we  receive,  almost  passively,  from  ths 
presentment  of  new  objects,  and  the  reflec- 
tions to  which  tbey  spontaneously  give  rise^ 
so  the  most  delightful  nooks  of  ttavels  sImuu 
be  those  that  give  us  back  those  impressioBS 
in  their  first  freshness  and  simplicity^  and  ex- 
cite us  to  follow  out  the  train  of  feelings  and 
reflection  into  which  they  lead  us,  b]^  the  di* 
rect  and  unpretending  manner  in  wludi  \hey 
are  sug^ted.    By  aiming  too  ambitiooslyat 
instruction  and  research,  this  charm  is  het] 
and  we  often  close  these  copious  dissertatiorv 
and  details,  needlessly  dig^ested  in  the  fonm 
of  a  journal,  without  having  the  least  idea 
how  we,  or  any  other  ordinary  person,  voaM 
have  felt  as  companions  of  the  }oi»Dey-^t]»- 
ronghly  convinced,  certainly,  tmit  we  linakl 
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iM  hsLWB  tMoapied  <rane]v««  M  the  writers 
before  us  seem  to  have  been  occupied ;  and 
»retty  well  flatifified,  after  all,  that  ttey  thorn- 
selves  were  not  so  occupied  during  the  most 
L^p-eeable  hours  of  their  wanderings,  and  had 
>initted  in  their  books  what  they  woald  most 
irequently  recall  in  their  moments  of  enjoy- 
ment and  leisure. 

Nor  are  these  records  of  superficial  obser- 
vation to  be  diisdained  as  productive  of  enter- 
tajnmeat  only^  or  altogether  barren  of  instruc- 
tion.    Very  often  the  surface  presente  all  that 
ifl  really  worth  considering — or  all  that  we  are 
capable  of  understanding ; — and  our  observer, 
we  are  taking  it  for  granted,  is,  though  no 
great  philosopher,  an  intelligent  and  educated 
man — looking  curiously  at  all  that  presents 
itself,  and  making  eoch  passing  inquiries  as 
may  satisfy  a  reasonable  curiosity,  without 
greatly  disturbing  his  indolence  or  delaying 
his  progress.    Many  themes  of  reflection  and 
topics  of  interest  will  be  thus  suggested,  which 
more   elaborate  and  exhausting  discussions 
would  have  strangled  in  the  birth — while,  in 
the  variety  and  brevitj  of  the  notices  which 
auch  a  scheme  of  writing  implies,  the  mind 
of  the  reader  is  not  only  more  agreeably  ex- 
cited, but  is  furnished^  in  the  long  run,  with 
more  materials  for  thmking,  and  solicited  to 
more  lively  reflections,  than  by  any  quantity 
of  exact  knowledge  on  plants,  stones,  ruins, 
manufactures,  or  history. 

Such,  at  all  events,  is  the  merit  and  the 
charm  of  the  volumes  before  us.   They  place 
us  at  once  by  the  side  of  the  author — and 
bring  before  our  eyes  and  minds  the  scenes 
he  lias  passed  through,  and  the  feelings  they 
saggested.    In  this  last  particular,  indeed,  we 
are  entirely  at  his  mercy;  and  we  are  afraid 
he  sometimes  makes  rather  an  unmerciful 
use  of  his  power.    It  is  one  of  the  hazards 
of  this  way  of  writing,  that  it  binds  us  up  in 
the  strictest  intimacy  and  closest  companion- 
ditp  with  the  author.    Its  attraction  is  in  its 
direct  personal  sympathy — and  its  danger  in 
.  the  temptation  it  holds  out  to  abuse  it.    It 
enables  us  to  share  the  ^rand  spectacles  with 
which  the  traveller  is  delighted — ^but  compels 
us  id  a  manner  to  share  also  in  the  sentiments 
with  which  he  is  pleased  to  connect  them. 
For  the  privilege  of  seeing  with  his  eyes,  we 
must  generally  renounce  that  of  using  our 
own  judgment — and  subtait  to  adopt  im- 
plicitly the  tone  of  feeling  which  he  has  found 
most  congenial  with  the  scene. 
On  the  present  occasion,  we  must  say,  the 
I     reader,  on  the  whole,  has  been  fortunate. 
The  author,  though  an  ofRcer  in  the  King's 
I     service,  ana  not  without  professional  predi- 
I     lections,  is,  generally  speaking,  a  speculative, 
sentiinenial,  saintly  sort  of  person — with  a 
I     taste  for  the  picturesque,  a  singularly  poeti- 
I     cal  cast  of  diction,  and  a  mind  deeply  imbued 
I      with  prinoiples  ot  philanthropy  and  habits  of 
I     affection : — And  if  there  is  'something  of  /a- 
daise  now  and  then  in  his  sentiments,  and 
I     something  of  afifectation  in  his  style,  it  is  no 
I      more  than  we  can  easily  foi^ive,  in  con- 
I      «>derati<m  of  his  brevity,  his  amiableness,  and 
I      iwiety. 


«  The  '<  Sketches  of  India, '^  ft  leose-prfnted 
octavo  of  350  pages,  is  the  least  interesting 
perhaps  of  the  two  volumes  now  before  us — 
thouga  sufficiently  marked  with  all  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  author.  It  may  be  ma 
well  to  let  him  begin  at  the  begimiing. 

**  On  the  afternoon  of  July  the  10th,  1816,  our. 
vessel  dropped  atichor  in  Madras  Roads,  after  a  &n% 
rtin  of  three  months  and  ten  days  from  the  Mother- 
bank. — How  changed  the  scene !  how  ^ai  the 
contrast ! — Ryde,  and  its  little  tnug  dwellings,  with 
stated  or  thatched  roofs,  its  neat  gardens,  iia  greeu 
and  sloping  shores.  —  Madras  and  its  nakeafort, 
noble-Iookmg  buildings,  tall  columns,  lofty  veran* 
dahs,  and  terraced  roofii.  The  city,  large  and 
crowded,  on  a  flat  site;  a  low  sandy  beach,  and  a 
foamins;  surf.  The  roadstead,  there,  alive  wnih 
beautiful  yachts,  light  wherries,  and  light-built 
fishing  barks.  Hiere,  black,  shapeless  Massoolah 
boats,  with  their  naked  crews,  sinking  the  same> 
wild  (yet  not  anpleosing)  air,  to  which,  for  ages, 
the  dangerous  surf  ihcy  fearlessly  ply  over  has  been 
rudely  responsive. 

**  1  shall  never  forget  the  sweet  and  strange  seno 
sstions  which,  as  I  went  peacefully  forward,  the  new 
objects  in  nature  excitea  in  my  boeom.  The  rich 
broad-leaved  plantain;  the  ffracefuHy  drooping 
bamboo;  the  cocoa  nut,  with  tnat  mat-like- looking 
binding  for  every  branch ;  the  branches  themselves 
waving  with  a  feathery  motion  in  the  wind ;  the 
bare  lofty  trunk  and  fan-leaf  of  the  tall  palm :  the 
slender  and  elegant  stem  of  the  areca ;  the  lar^se 
aloes;  the  prickly  pear;  the  stately  banian  wnh 
drop-branches,  here  fibrous  and  pliant,  there  strong 
and  columnar,  supporting  its  giant  arms,  and  form- 
ing around  the  parent  stem  a  grove  of  beautv  ;  and. 
among  these  wonders,  birds,  all  strange  in  plumage 
and  in  note,  save  the  parroquet  (at  home,  the  lady  • 
pet-bird  in  a  gilded  cage),  here  spreading  his  bright 
green  wings  in  hnppy  fearless  flight,  and  giving  ois 
natural  and  untaught  scream. 

'*  It  was  late  and  dark  when  we  reached  Poona* 
mallee ;  and  durins  the  latter  part  of  our  march  we 
hod  heavy  rnin.  We  found  no  fellow-countryman 
to  welcome  us:  But  the  mess-room  was  open  and 
lighted,  a  table  laid,  and  a  crowd  of  smart,  roguish- 
looking  natives,  seemed  waiting  our  arrival  to  seek 
service. — Drenched  to  the  skin,  without  changes  of 
linen,  or  any  bedding,  ^we  sat  dow*n  to  the  repast 
provided ;  and  it  would  have  been  difficuh  to  have 
found  in  India,  perhaps,  at  the  moment,  a  more 
cheerful  party  than  ours. — Four  or  five  clean-look*, 
ing  natives,  in  while  dresses,  with  red  or  white 
turbans,  ear-rin^s  of  ^old,  or  with  emerald  dropa.. 
and  large  silver  signet  rings  on  their  fingers,  crowaea 
round  each  chair,  and  watched  our  every  glance,  to 
anticipate  our  wishes.  Curries,  vegetables,  and 
fruits,  all  new  to  us,  were  tasted  and  pronounced 
upon  ;  and  after  a  mod,  of  which  every  one  seemed 
to  partake  with  grateful  good  humour,  we  hy  down 
for  the  night.  One  attendant  brought  a  small  carpet, 
another  a  mat,  others  again  a  sheet  or  counterpane, 
I  ill  all  were  provided  with  somethine;  and  thus 
closed  our  first  evening  in  India.  —  The  morning 
scene  was  very  ludicrous.  Here,  a  barber  uncalled 
for,  was  shaving  a  man  as  he  still  lay  dozing!  there, 
another  was  cracking  the  joints  of  a  man  half 
dressed ;  here  were  two  servants,  one  pouritis  water 
on,  the  other  washing,  a  Saheb*B  hands.  In  spite 
of  my  efforts  to  prevent  them,  two  well-dressed 
men  were  washing  my  feat ;  and  near  me  was  i 
lad  dexterously  putting  on  the  clothes  of  a  •leepl' 
brother  odiocr,  as  if  he  had  been  an  infant  under 
his  care ! — There  was  much  in  all  this  to  amuse 
the  mind,  and  a  great  deal,  I  confess,  to  pain  the 
heart  of  a  free-born  Englishman." 

Sketches  of  India,  pp.  3— KX 

With  all  this  profusku  of  ttttendanctf,  th« 
march  of  a  British  officer  in  India  seems  0 
matter  rather  <ef  luxory  than  iistigiie. 
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.  '*  Mardung  m  Hits  AMnivy  ia  09rt«My  flflVlaiit ; 

iUhough  parha(>8  you  riM  too  earljr  lor  comforc 
An  hour  before  daybreak  you  mount  your  horae : 
and,  travelling  at  an  eaay  pace,  reach  your  ground 
befora  the  aun  has  anv  power :  and  find  a  email 
l6Bt  pitched  with  breakfast  ready  on  the  table.^- 
Your  large  cent  followa  with  coooh  and  baggage, 
carried  by  bullocks  and  cooliea ;  and  before  nue 
o'clock,  ^ou  may  be  washed,  dressed,  and  em- 
ployed with  your  books,  pen,  or  pencil.  Mats, 
made  of  the  fragrant  roots  of  the  Cuhcus  grass,  are 
hvtnflr  before  the  doors  of  your  tent  to  windward ; 
•nd  being  constant  wetted,  admit,  during  the  hottest 
winds,  a  cool  refreshing  air. 

*'  While  our  forefathers  were  clad  in  wolf-skin, 
dwelt  in  caverns,  and  lived  upon  the  produce  of 
tl!ie  chase,  the  Hindoo  lived  as  now.  As  now,  his 
princes  were  clothed  in  soft  raiment,  wore  jewelled 
ftsrbans,  and  dwelt  in  palaces.  As  now,  his  haughty 
half-naked  priests  received  his  ofTerings  in  temples 
ofhewn  and  sculptured  granite,  and  summoned  nim 
r6  rites  as  absurd,  but  yet  more  splendid  and  de- 
bauching, than  (he  present.  His  cottage,  garments, 
household  utensils,  and  implements  of  husbandry 
or  labour,  the  same  as  now.  Then,  too,  he  wa- 
tered the  ground  with  his  foot,  by  means  of  a  plank 
balanced  transversely  on  a  lofty  pole,  or  drew  from 
the  deep  bowerie  by  the  labour  of  his  oxen,  in  large 
bags  of  leather,  supplies  of  water  to  flow  through 
the  little  channels  by  which  their  fields  and  gardens 
are  intersecied.  His  children  were  then  taught  to 
shape  letters  in  the  sand,  and  to  write  and  keep 
accounts  on  the  dried  leaves  of  the  palm,  by  the 
village  achoolmaster.  His  wife  ground  corn  at  the 
■ame  mill,  or  pounded  it  in  a  rude  mortar  with  her 
neighbour.  He  could  make  purchases  in  a  regular 
bazaar,  change  money  at  a  sbrofTs,  or  borrow  it 
eC  O8U17,  for  the  expenses  of  a  wedding  or  festival. 
In  abort,  all  the  traveller  sees  around  him  of  social 
or  civilized  life,  of  useful  invention  or  luxurious 
refinement,  is  of  yet  higher  antiquity  than  the  days 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  So  that,  in  fact,  the  eye 
of  the  Briiisb  officer  looks  upon  the  same  forms  and 
dresses,  the  same  buildings,  manners,  and  customs, 
on  which  the  Macedonian  troops  gazed  with  the 
■ame  astonishment  two  thousand  years  ago.'* 

Skelche*  qf  India,  pp.  22^—26. 

If  the  trayeller  proceeds  in  a  jwilanquiD,  his 
comforts  are  not  less  amply  provided  tor. 

•*  You  generally  set  off  after  dark ;  and,  habited 
in  loose  drawers  and  a  dressing  gown,  recline  at 
ftifl  length  and  slumber  away  the  night.  If  you 
M>e  wakeful,  you  may  draw  back  the  sliding  panel 
of  a  lamp  fixed  behind,  and  read.  Your  clothes 
sre  packed  in  hrse  neat  baskets,  covered  with 
green  oil-cloth,  andcanied  by  palanquin  boys ;  two 
pairs  will  contain  two  dozen  complete  cnanges. 
Tour  palanquin  is  fitted  u^  with  pockets  and 
drawers.  You  can  carry  in  it,  without  trouble,  a 
writing  desk  and  two  or  three  books,  with  a  few 
oanteen  conveniences  for  your  meals, — and  thus 
you  may  be  comfortably  provided  for  many  hundred 
miles'  travelling.  You  stop  for  half  an  hour,  raorn* 
ing  and  evenings  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  to  wash 
and  take  refreshment ;  throughout  the  day  read, 
tUnk,  or  gaze  round  you.  The  relays  of  bearers 
lie  ready  every  ten  or  twelve  miles ;  and  (he  aver- 
age of  your  run  is  about  four  miles  an  hour." 

Ibid.  pp.  218,  2W. 

W«  cannot  make  room  for  his  descriptions^ 
tliotwfa  excellent,  of  the  villages;  the  tankS; 
the  torest— and  tne  dresses  and  deportment 
of  the  dlfiferent  classes  of  the  people :  hut  we 
must  give  this  little  sketch  of  the  Elephant 
and  Cianelt 

•  **  WUlo  breakfiMt  was  getting  ready,  I  emased 
9iyaalf  with  looJiing  at  a  taggage^lepliant  and  a 
~*w  camels,  mUtk  aoais  sefranto,  leiaraiiif  with  a 


We  must  add  the  foUovnng  rerj  cLettr  des- 
cription of  a  Pagoda. 

"  A  high,  solid  wall,  encloses  a  larae  ateain  the 
form  of  an  obkmg  square ;  at  one  end  ie  ihe  gate- 
way, above  which  is  raised  a  luge  pyranudal  tower ; 
its  breadth  at  the  base  and  height  proportioned  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  pagoda.  Tbia  tower  is  as- 
cended by  steps  in  the  inside,  and  divided  into 
stories ;  tne  central  spaces  on  each  are  open,  and 
smaller  as  the  tower  rises.  The  light  ie  aeaa  di- 
rectly throogh  them,  prodaeing,  at  times,  a  very 
beautiful  effect,  as  when  a  fine  aky,  or  trees,  form 
the  back  ground.  I'he  front,  sides,  and  top  of  ibis 
gateway  and  tower,  are  crowded  with  sculpture; 
elaborate,  but  tasteless.  A  few  yards  from  the 
gate,  on  the  outside,  you  often  see  a  lofly  octagonal 
stoae  pilhir,  or  a  squaie  open  bvildiag,  aepported 
by  tall  columns  of  stone,  with  the  &wm  of  a  buU 
couchant,  sculptured  as  large,  or  muoi  larger  ihaa 
life,  beneath  it.        . 

"  Entering  the  gateway,  you  pass  into  a  spadoos 
paved  court,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  inner 
temple,  laised  aboat  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
open,  and  supported  by  mimeRHW  stone  piUm;  Am 
encloeed  sanctuary  at  the  Su  end  of  this  ceairal 
buildinff,  contains  the  idol.  Round  the  whole  court 
runs  a  Targe  deep  verandah,  also  supported  by  col- 
umns of  stone,  the  front  rows  of  wbich  are  oflen 
shaped  by  the  sculptor  into  varioos  sacred  anhnaie 
rampant,  rode  by  their  respective  deitias.  All  th« 
other  parte  of  the  pagoda,  walls,  bassmenis,  entab- 
latures, are  covered  with  imagery  and  omameat  of 
all  sizes,  in  alto  or  demi-relievo. ' 

The  following  deaeriptido  and  refleetiona 
anMNig  the  mine  of  Bijanagnr,  the  last  capital 
of  the  last  Hindu  empire,  and  finally  over- 
thrown in  1564,  are  characteristic  of  the  au- 
thor'a  most  ambitions^  perhaps  most  question- 
able, maimer. 

' '  You  cross  the  garden,  where  imprisoned  beaaty 
once  strayed.  You  look  at  the  elephant-stable  and 
the  remaining  gateway,  with  a  mind  busted  in  con- 
juring up  some  associations  of  luxury  and  magnifi- 
cenoe.-^orrowfully  I  passed  on.  Every  stone  be> 
neath  my  feet  bore  the  mark  of  chisel,  or  of  bumaa 
skill  and  labour.  Yon  tread  contimiaUy  on  steps, 
pavement,  pillar,  capital,  or  oomkie  of  rode  relief, 
displaced,  or  fallen,  and  mirigled  in  confusion.  Here. 
large  masses  of  such  materials  have  already  formed 
bush-covered  rockSj-Hhere,  psgodasare  still  stand- 
ing entirs.  Yoa  may  lor  miles  trace  the  city  walls, 
and  can  of\en  discover,  by  the  fidlen  pillars  aC  dat 


gsasial»a  taata  froro  the  l>ieQoanr  wrrw  »  ife  ad 
of  loading.  The  intelligent  obedieneai  of  ibe  ele- 
phant ia  well  known ;  but  to  look  upon  this  hi.^ 
and  powerful  monster  kneeling  down  at  the  roera 
bidding  of  the  human  voice  ;  and,  when  he  has 
risen  again,  to  see  him  protrude  his  ironk  far  the 
foot  of  his  maboat  or  attendant,  to  help  hhn  into 
his  aeat ;  or,  beading  the  joint  of  fa^  bind  leg, 
make  a  step  for  him  to  climb  up  behind ;  mmd  thee, 
if  any  loose  cloths  or  cords  fall  off,  wiib  a  dog-fake 
docility  pick  them  up  with  his  proboscis  and  pot 
them  up  again,  will  delight  and  surptise  long  after 
it  ceases  to  be  novel.  When  kwded,  this  creatore 
broke  off  a  large  braacb  from  the  lofty  iree  near 
which  he  stood,  and  quietly  Jaoned  and  df -flapped 
himself,  with  all  the  nonchalance  of  an  indolefli 
woman  of  fashion,  till  the  camels  were  ready.  1 
These  animals  also  kneel  to  be  leden.  When  m 
motion,  they  have  a  very  awkward  gait,  and  eeem 
to  travel  at  a  much  lAower  paoa  than  tbey  really 
do«  Their  tall  oai-siretched  necks,  long  sinewy 
limbs*  and  broad  sponey  ieet,— their  hnd  form* 
ture,  peck-bells,  and  the  rings  in  their  noatrib, 
with  their  lofty  loads,  and  a  driver  generally  on  the 
top  of  the  leading  one,  have  a  strange  appearance.^ 
Ibid.  pp. 
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jwis  ?Mua,  wt>yrt  '.t  has  been  edoniMd  byetraeie 
cf  uiicaoimon  widih.  One.  indued,  yet  remaina 
/•early  perfect;  at  one  end  of  ii  a  few  poor  ryoia» 
^i»o  coiwrive  lo  cultivate  a  >me  patches  of  rice,  cot- 
ton, or  9ttgar-c«ne,  in  deia-hed  spots  near  the  river, 
have  formed  mud-dwellinga  nnder  the  piazza. 

"  While,  wiih  a  mind  ihaa  oceunied,  yon  paae  on 
tbrotteh  thia  wiidemess.  the  deaoiafing  judgmeata 
on  other  renowned  ciiie«,  ao  aolemnly  foretold,  ao 
dreadfully  fulfilled,  rise  naturally  to  your  recollec- 
twri.  I  elin»bed  the  very  bftiest  rock  at  day-break, 
on  I  he  morrow  of  my  firat  vieit  to  the  ruins,  by  rude 
and  broken  steps,  winding  between  and  orer  im- 
mense and  detached  maaaee  of  stone;  and  aeated 
myself  near  a  amait  pagoda,  at  the  very  stimmif. 
From  heace  I  eommanded  the  whole  extent  of  what 
waa  once  a  city,  deecribed  by  Caesar  Fr#»derirk  as 
twenty-four  miles  in  circnni'brenee.  Not  aboTe 
eight  or  nine  pagodas  are  standing;  bur  there  are 
choultries  innumerabie.  Fallen  columns,  arches, 
piazzas,  and  fragments  of  all  ahapea  on  everv  ride 
for  milea.-— Can  there  have  been  atreets  andVoade 
in  tlveae  choked-np  valleys  f  Has  the  war-horse 
pranoed,  the  palfrey  ambled  there  f  Have  jewelled 
tor  bans  once  glittered  whero  those  dew-drops  now 
aparkle  on  the  thick-growing  bamboos  f  H  ive  the 
delicate  small  feet  of  female  dancers  practised  their 
graceful  steps  where  that  rugged  and  ihom-cevered 
ruin  bare  up  the  patr,  f  Have  their  aoft  voices,  and 
the  Indian  geitar,  and  the  gold  bells  on  their  an- 
kles, ever  made  music  in  solone  snd  silent  a  spot  f 
They  have ;  but  otu^er  sights,  and  other  sounds, 
have  aiao  been  seen  and  heard  among  these  ruins. 
—-There,  near  that  beautiful  banyan-tree,  whole 
families,  at  the  will  of  a  merciless  prmce,  have  been 
thrown  to  trampling  elephanta.  kept  for  a  work  so 
savage  that  they  learn  it  with  relactanee.  and  must 
be  taught  by  man.  Where  those  cocoas  wave,  once 
stood  a  vast  seraglio,  filled  at  the  expense  of  tears 
and  crimes ;  there,  within  that  retreat  of  voluptu- 
ousneea,  have  poison,  or  the  creese,  obeyed,  oft  en 
anticipated,  the  aovereign's  wish.  By  those  green 
banks,  near  which  the  sacred  waters  of  the  Toom- 
budra  flow,  many  aged  parenta  have  been  carried 
forth  and  exposed  to  nerish  by  those  whose  infancy 
they  fostered."— 5*^<cAes  «/  India. 

The  following  reflection^  arc  eqtmHy  pst 
and  important . — 

'*  Nothing,  perhaps^  so  mneh  damps  the  ardour 
of  a  traveller  in  India,  as  »e  find  (hat  he  may  wan- 
d»w  league  after  leiisr«ie.  visit  city  after  city,  village 
«!9lar  viHaee,  and  at  ill  only  aee  the  outside  of  Indian 
^  MBtjr.  The  hnuae  he  cannot  enter,  the  group  he 
'"*:mo\  join,  the  domestic  circle  he  cannot  gaze  upon, 
tile  free  unreatrained  converae  of  the  natives  he  can 
never  listen  to.  He  may  talk  with  his  moonshee  or 
his  pundit;  ride  a  few  miles  with  a  Mahometan 
sirdar ;  receive  and  return  visits  of  cereixiony  among 
petty  nawabs  and  rajahs;  or  be  presented  at  a 
native  eourt:  But  behind  the  scenes  in  India  he 
cannot  advance  one  atep.  All  the  natlvea  are,  in 
comparative  rank,  a  few  far  above,  the  many  far 
below  him :  and  the  bars  to  intercourse  with  Ma- 
hometans as  well  as  Hindoos,  arising  from  our  faiih, 
are  ao  many,  that  to  live  upon  terms  of  intimacy  or 
acquaintance  with  them  is  impossible.  Nay,  in  this 
particular,  when  our  establishments  were  young 
And  small,  our  ofllcers  few,  necessarily  active,  uec- 
etsnrily  linguists,  and  unavoidably,  as  well  as  from 
poliry,  conforming  more  to  native  mannera,  it  is 
probable  that  more  was  known  about  the  natives 
from  practical  experience  than  is  at  preaent,  or  may 
be  again."— I5ia.  pp.  213, 214w 

The  author  first  vent  up  the  country  aa  far 
as  Agra,  yifiiting,  and  musing  over^  aJl  the  re- 
markable places  in  his  way--«nd  then  return- 
ed through  the  heart  of  India — the  eaiuitry  of 
Sciadiah  and  the  Deccan,  to  the  Mysore. 
Though  tmvelling  only  as  a  Brkisb  r^imenttd 


ofHeer,  and  wflhoat  public  character  M  any 
kind,  it  is  admirable  to  see  with  vchatXniiform 
respect  and  attention  he  was  treated,  even  by 
the  lawless  soklierv  among  whom  he  had  fi«« 
onently  to  pass.  The  iadoTeai  and  mercenary 
Brahmins  seem  the  only  class  of  pensons  i^roni 
whom  he  experienced  any  sort  of  incivility. 
In  an  early  part  of  his  route  he  had  the  good 
luck  to  fall  m  with  Sciudiah  himself;  and  the 
picture  he  has  giren  of  thai  turbulent  leader 
and  his  suite  is  worth  preserring. 

**  First  came  loose  light-armed  horae,  either  ia 
the  road,  or  scrambling  and  leaping  on  the  rude 
baaks  and  ravines  near ;  then  some  better  clad,  with 
the  quilled  poshauk ;  and  one  in  a  complete  auit  of 
chain- armour :  then  a  few  elephanta,  among  them, 
the  hunting  elephant  of  Scindiah,  fi-om  which  be 
had  dismounted.  On  one  small  elephant,  guiding 
it  himself,  rode  a  fine  boy,  a  foandhng  prolog^  of 
Scindiah,  called  the  Junale  Rajah:  then  oame, 
alowly  prancing,  a  host  of  fierce,  haughty  chieftains, 
on  fine  horses,  showily  caparisoned.  They  darted 
forward,  and  all  took  their  proud  stand  behind  and 
round  us,  planting  their  long  lances  on  the  earth, 
and  reining  up  their  eager  steeds  to  see,  I  suppose, 
our  salaam.  Next,  in  a  common  native  palkoe,  its 
canepv  crimson,  and  not  adorned,  came  Seiiidiali 
himself.  He  waa  plainly  dressed,  with  a  reddish* 
turban,  and  a  shawl  over  his  vest,  and  lay  reclinedr 
smoking  a  small  gilt  or  golden  calean. 

"  I  looked  down  on  the  chiefa  under  us.  and  aaw 
that  theyeved  ua  most  haughtily,  which  v^ry  much 
increased  the  efiect  they  wonM  otherwise  have  pre* 
duced.  They  were  armed  with  lance,  aclmitar  and 
shield,  creese  and  pistol ;  wore  some  shawls,  some 
tissues,  some  plain  muslin  or  cotton ;  were  all  much 
wrapped  in  clothing ;  and  wore,  almost  all,  a  lai:ge 
fold  of  muslin,  tied  over  the  turban  top,  which  they 
faaten  under  the  chin ;  and  which,  strange  as  it  may 
sound  to  those  who  have  never  seen  it,  looks  «or« 
likef  and  ia  a  very  important  defence  lo  the  aides 
of  the  neck. 

'*  How  ia  it  that  we  can  have  a  heart-stirring  sort 
of  pleasure  in  gazing  on  brave  and  armed  men,' 
thoagh  we  know  them  to  be  fierce,  lawleai,  and 
croel  r^Hhoogh  we  know  stem  ambitton  to  be  the 
chief  feature  of  many  warriors,  whoi  from  the  cra»>' 
die  to  the  grave,  seek  only  fame  \  and  to  which,  ia 
sack  as  I  write  of,  is  added  ovanoe  the  most  plti- 
leaaf  I  cannot  tell  But  I  reeolteel  often  before,  in  • 
my  life,  being  thus  moved.  Onee,  especially,  I 
stood  over  a  gateway  in  France*  mi  a  prisoner,  and 
saw  file  in,  aevSraC  aquadrona  of  gena-d'armeris 
d'elite,  returning  from  the  final  field  of  Leipsie. 
They  were  fine,  nobie-kioking  men,  with  warlike 
helmeta  of  ateel  and  brass,  and  drooping  pkimas  of 
black  horse-hair ;  belts  handsome  Snd  broad  ;  heavy^ 
swords;  were  many  of  them  decorated  whh  th« 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Eionoor.  Their  trumpets 
flourished ;  and  I  felt  my  heart  throb  with  an  ad* 
miring  delight,  which  foand  relief  only  in  an  invdl- 
iMtary  tear.  What  an  inoonaisteRt  riddle  is  the 
haman  heart  V'-^Ibid.  pp.  260-H3M. 

In  the  interior  of  the  caaatiy  there  are  laige 
tracts  of  waste  lands,  and  a  very  seanty  and ' 
unsettled  popuIatk>n. 

**  On  the  roQte  I  took,  ihere  wos  only  one  inhab- 
ited village  bi  fifty-five  miles ;  the  spots  named  hr 
halting-pittoee  were  in  small  valleya,  green  with 
young  i^orn,  and  under  cultivation,  bat  Rejected 
sadly.  A  ^w  straw  huts,  blackened  and  beat  dowa 
by  rain:  ^'iih  rude  and  broken  implements  of  hj^ 
bandry  lying  about,  and  a  few  of  those  round  hardeh 
ed  thraahtn^.floora.  tell  the  travelier  that  some  ws». ' 
dering  fiimilies,  ef  a  rade  unsettJed  people,  virf^- 
theae  vales  at  aowiag  time  and  hanieat;  and  laboua 
indoienily  at  the  necessary,  but  deapised,  taaV  of 
the  peaceful  ryot."— Ifcid.  p.  ^00 
Sot 
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"  I  •njoyed  my  mareh  throvgh  thate  -wilds  mat* 
\y.  Now  yoa  wound  throogh  narrow  and  deeply 
wooded  giena :  now  ascended  ghauti,  or  went  down 
the  mouths  of  passes ;  now  skirted  the  foot  of  a 
mountain ;  now  crossed  a  small  plain  corered  with 
the  tail  jungled-graas,  from  which,  roused  by  your 
horse  tramp*  the  neelgat  looked  upon  you ;  then 
flying  with  active  bound,  or  pausing  doubtful  trot, 
joined  the  more  distant  herJ.  You  continually 
cross  clear  sparkling  riYulets,  with  rocky  or  pebbly 
beds  ;  and  yoa  hear  the  Toice  of  waters  among  all 
the  woody  hills  around  yoa.  There  was  a  sort  of 
thrill,  too,  at  knowing  these  jungles  were  filled 
with  all  the  ferocious  beasts  known  in  India  (except 
eiephanta,  which  are  not  found  here),  and  at  night, 
in  hearing  their  wild  roars  and  cries.  I  saw,  one 
morning,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  about  five  hundred 
yards  from  me,  in  an  open  glade  near  the  summit, 
a  lioness  pass  along,  and  niy  guide  said  there  were 
many  in  these  jungles." — Sk^^et  of  India. 

We  should  like  ta  hare  added  his  brilliant 
aecount  of  several  native  festivals,  both  Hindu 
and  Mahometan,  and  his  admirable  descrip- 
tions of  the  superb  monuments  at  Agra,  and 
the  fallen  grandeur  of  Goa :  Bat  the  extracts 
we  have  now  given  mast  sufHce  as  specimenB 
of  the  ^<  Sketches  of  India" — and  the  length  of 
them,  indeed,  we  fear,  will  leave  us  less  room 
than  we  could  have  wished  for  the  '^  Scenes 
^  Impressions  in  Egypt  and  in  Italy." 

This  velnme,  which  is  rather  larser  than 
the  other,  oontain.^  more  than  the  title  prom- 
ises :  ana  embraces,  indeed,  the  whole  history 
of  the  author's  peregrinations,  from  his  em- 
barkation at  Bombay  to  his  landing  at  Dover. 
It  is  better  written,  we  think,  than  the  former. 
The  descriptions  are  better  finished,  the  re- 
fleotions  bolder,  and  the  topics  more  varied. 
There  is  more  of  poetical  feeling,  too,  about 
it;  and  a  more  constant  vein  of  allusion  to 
eabjects  of  interest.  He  left  India  in  Decem* 
ber  1822,  in  an  Arab  vessel  for  the  Red  Sea — 
and  is  very  happy,  we  think,  in  his  first 
sketches  of  the  ship  and  the  voyage. 

"  Our  vessel  waa  one,  rude  and  ancient  in  ber 
construction  ss  those  which,  in  former  and  succes- 
sive ages,  carried  the  rich  freights  of  India  for  the 
Ptolemies,  the  Roman  prefects,  and  the  Arabian 
caliphs  of  Egypt.  She  had,  indeed,  the  wheel  and 
the  compass;  and  our  nakhoda,  with  a  beard  as 
black  and  long,  and  a  solemnity  as  ^eat  as  that  of 
a  magician,  daily  performed  the  miracle  of  taking 
ao  observation !  But  although  these  **  peeping  coo- 
trivsnces"  of  the  Giaours  have  been  admitti^.  yet 
they  build  their  craft  with  the  same  clumsy  inse- 
cunry,  and  rig  them  in  the  same  inconvenient  man- 
net  as  ever.  Our  vessel  had  a  lofiy  brood  stern, 
unmanageable  in  wearing ;  one  enormous  sail  on  a 
heavy  yard  of  immense  length,  which  was  tardily 
hoisted  by  the  cflToris  of  some  fifty  men  on  a  stout 
mast,  piaeed  a  little  before  midbbips,  and  raking 
forwards;  her  head  low,  without  any  bowsprit; 
and,  on  the  poop,  a  niizen  uaelessly  small,  with 
hardly  canvass  enoufl^h  for  a  fishing-boat.  Our 
ladifig  was  cotton,  and  the  bales  were  piled  up  on 
bar  (fecks  to  a  height  at  onoe  awkward  and  unsafe. 
In  short,  she  looked  like  part  of  a  wharf,  towering 
with  bales,  aecidentally  detached  from  its  quay,  and 
floating  on  the  waiera.''— Scenes  in  Egypt,  pp.  3,  4, 

He  then  gives  a  picturesque  description  of 
the  crew,  and  the  motley  passengers — ^among 
whom  there  were  some  women,  who  were 
never  seen  or  heard  during  the  whole  course 

^he  voyage.    So  jealous,  indeed,  and  o^m' 


plete  was  their  aeolMOOj  tliat  tliMi^  one  o( 

them  died  and  was  commi  t  ted  to  the  sea  dur .> 
the  passage,  the  erent  was  not  known  to  ik 
crew  or  passengers  for  several  days  after  I» 
had  occurred.  '<Not  even  a  husband  enler&d 
their  apartment  during  the  voyage — ^because 
the  women  were  mixed :  an  eunnch  vho 
cooked  for  them,  alone  had  access." 

'* Abundant ly,  however,"  h«  adds,  "was  I 
amused  in  looking  upon  the  sccDea  aroond  me, 
and  aome  there  were  not  readily  to  be  foi^gotiea:— 
when,  at  the  soft  and  still  hour  oi  sonaet,  while  the 
full  sail  presses  down  the  vessers  bows  oo  lb* 
golden  ocean-path,  which  swells  to  meet,  sod  ibea 
sinks  beneath  them, — then,  when  tbeee  Arabs 
group  for  their  evening  sacrifice,  bow  down  wifh 
their  faces  to  the  earih,  and  prostrate  ibeir  bodies 
in  the  act  of  worship^when  the  broad  imeen, 
deeply  intoned  from  many  assembled  Toices,  strikes 
upon  the  listener's  ear — the  bearf  responds,  snd 
throbs  with  iis  own  silent  prayer.  There  ia  a  so* 
lemnity  and  a  decencr  in  their  worship,  belonging, 
in  its  very  forms,  to  the  age  and  the  country  of  ih» 
Patriarchs ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  call  to  mind  sQ 
that  the  Mohammedans  are  ano  have  been-— ell  that 
their  prophet  lauj^ht.  and  that  their  Kovaa  enjoins 
and  promises,  betore  we  can  look,  wtthonl  being 
atrongly  mov«id,  on  the  Mussulman  proetrste  befcxe 
his  God.'''^lbid.  pp.  13,  14. 

They  land  prosperously  at  Mocha,  ot  which 
he  gives  rather  a  pleasing  account,  and  again 
embark  with  the  same  fine  weather  for  D)H]tJia 
— anchoring  every  nieht  under  the  rocky 
shore,  and  generally  indulging  tha  passengers 
with  an  hour's  ramble  among  its  0olilucie5. 
The  following  poetical  and  graphic  e&etch  of 
the  camel  is  the  fruit  of  one  ol  these  excur- 
sions :— 

"The  grazing  camol,  at  that  hour  when  the 
desert  reddens  with  ihe  setting  sun,  U  n  fine  oliject 
to  the  eve  which  seeks  and  re<'ds  on  the  pici ureH)ue 
— his  tall,  dark  form — hts  indolent  leisurely  walk — 
his  ostrich  neck,  now  lilted  to  its  foil  beishi,  new 
bent  slowly,  and  far  around,  with  a  Iook  of  an- 
alarmed  inquiry.  You  cannot  gase  upon  him  with- 
out, by  the  readiest  and  moat  natural  auggeaiionst 
revertmg  in  thought  to  the  world*8  infancy — to  the 
limea  and  posaessions  of  the  shepherd  kings,  their 
tents  and  raiment,  their  joorneyinga  and  aelilingSw 
The  scene,  too,  in  the  distance,  and  the  hour,  < 


tide,  and  the  uncommon  majeaiy  of  that  dark,  ioitj, 
and  irregular  range  of  rocky  mountain,  which  ends 
in  the  black  cape  of  Ras  el  Askar,  formed  an  as- 
semblage not  to  be  forgotten." — Jhid,  p.  49. 

At  Djidda  they  had  an  audience  of  the  Aga, 
which  IS  well  described  in  the  following  short 
passage;-^ 

"  Rustan  Aga  himself  was  a  fine-looking,  hanghty, 
martial  man,  wiih  mustachioa,  but  no  beard;  be 
wore  a  robe  of  scarlet  cloth.  Hussein  Aga,  who 
sat  on  his  left,  had  a  good  profile,  a  long  grizzled 
beard,  with  a  black  ribbon  bound  over  one  eye,  to 
conceal  its  loss.  He  wore  a  robe  of  pale  blue.  The 
oilier  person,  Araby  Jellauny,  was  sn  aged  and  a 
very  plain  man.  The  attendants,  for  the  most  parr, 
wore  Inrge  dark  brown  dresses,  fashioned  into  ibe 
short  Turkish  vest  or  jacket,  and  the  large,  full 
Turkish  trowsers ;  their  sashes  were  crimson,  ani 
the  heavy  ornamented  hots  of  their  piatols  protru- 
ded from  them ;  their  crooked  scimitars  hung  in 
silken  corda  b<forc  theni;  they  had  white  tarbans, 
large  mustnchios.  but  the  cheek  and  cht»  ^eanly 
shaven.  Their  complexions  were  in  general  very 
pale,  as  of  men  who  paaa  their  lives  in  coofioement. 
rhev  stood  whh  their  arms  folded,  and  their  eyes 
fixed  oa  us.    I  shall  never  forget  thsm.    Thexs 
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%^rd  •  d^xett  ftr  fn^re.  I  iiw  nothing  like  (hk 
•Aer,  not  even  in  Egypt ;  for  Djidda  is  an  ezeellenc 
government,  both  on  account  of  its  port, '  and  its 
iPTcinitjr  to  Mecca ;  and  Rustan  Aga  had  a  large 
establcshment,  and  was  something  of  a  magnilico. 
He  has  the  power  of  Kfe  and  deaih.  A  word,  a 
mg»  from  him,  and  these  men,  who  stand  before 
you  in  an  attitude  so  respectful,  with  an  aspect  so 
calm,  so  pale,  would  smile — and  slay  you!— Here 
I  first  saw  the  true  scribe  ;  well  robed,  and  dressed 
4«  turban,  trowsers,  and  soft  slipper,  like  one  of  rank 
among  the  people :  hia  inkstand  with  its  pen-case 
has  the  look  of  a  weapon,  and  is  worn  like  a  dageer 
in  the  folds  of  the  sash ;  it  is  of  silver  or  brass— this 
was  of  silver.  When  summoned  to  use  it,  he  takes 
■ame  iwper  out  of  his  bosom,  cuts  it  into  shape 
witb  seissors,  then  writes  his  letter  by  dictation,  pre- 
aants  it  ibr  approval ;  it  is  tossed  back  to  him  wiih 
a  baugbcy  and  careless  air,  and  the  ring  drawn  ofi* 
and  vid  passed  or  thrown  to  him,  to  affix  the  eeal. 
He  does  every  thing  on  his  knees,  which  are  fucked 
up  to  serve  him  as  a  desk."— Seei»«9  in  Egypt, 
pp.  47—49. 

They  embark  a  third  time,  for  Kosseir,  and 
tben  proceed  ou  camels  across  the  Desert  to 
Thebes.  The  following  aecoimt  of  their  pro- 
grees  is  excellent — at  once  precise,  pictar- 
esqae,  and  poetical : — 

'*  The  road  through  the  desert  is  most  wonderful 
in  itsfeatnres:  a  finer  cannot  be  imagined.    It  is 
vvide,  hard,  firm,  winding,  for  at  least  two- thirds  of 
the  way,  from  Kosseir  to  Thebes,  between  ranges 
of  rock  jr  hills,  rising  often  perpendicularly  on  either 
side,  as  if  ibey  bad  been  scarped  by  art ;  here,  again, 
rather  broken,  and  overhanging,  as  if  they  were 
the  lofty  banks  of  a  mighty  nver,  and  you  travers- 
ing^ its  dry  and  naked  bed.    Now  you  are  quite 
landlocked ;  now  again  you  open  on  small  valleys, 
and  see,  upon  heights  beyond,  small  square  towers. 
It  was  late  in  the  evening;  when  we  came  to  our 
ground,  a  sort  of  dry  bay ;  sand,  burranc  sand,  with 
rock  anid  diflT,  rising  in  jagged  points,  all  around — a 
spot  where  the  waters  of  ocean  might  sleep  in  still, 
ness,  or,  with  tlie  sol't  vmce  of  their  gentlest  ripple, 
lull  the  storm,  worn  mariner*    The  dew  of  the  night 
before  had  been  heavy ;  we  therefore  pitched  our 
tent,  and  decided  oo  suurting,  in  future,  at  a  very 
early  hoar  in  the  raorniog,  so  as  to  accomplish  our 
inarch  before  noon.    It  was  dark  when  we  moved 
o0^  and  even  cold.    Your  camel  is  impatient  to  rise 
ere  you  are  well  seated  on  him ;  gives  a  shake,  too, 
to  warm  his  blood,  and  lialf  dislodges  you ;  marches 
rather  faster  than  by  day,  and  gives  occasionally,  a 
hard  quick  stamp  with  his  ealloos  foot.    Our  moon 
was  far  in  her  wane.    She  rose,  however,  about  an 
biiiir  after  we  started,  all  red,  above  the  dark  hills 
on  our  left ;  yet  higher  ross,  and  paler  grew,  till  at 
last  she  hung  a  silvery  crescent  in  the  deep  blue  sky. 
*'  Who  passes  the  desert  and  says  all  is  barren, 
all  lifeless?    In  the  grey  morning  you  may  see  the 
common  pigeon,  and  the  partridge,  and  the  pigeon 
of  the  rock,  alight  before  your  very  feetf  ana  come 
open  the  beaten  camel-paths  for  food.    They  ore 
tame,  for  they  have  not  learned  to  foar,  or  to  distrust 
the  men  who  pass  these  soiitodes.  The  cameUdriver 
would  not  lift  a  stone  to  them ;  and  the  sportsman 
could  hardlv  find  it  in  his  heart  to  kill  these  gentle 
tenants  of  the  desert.     The  deer  might  tempt  him ; 
I  saw  but  one ;  far,  very  far,  be  caught  the  distant 
camel  tramp,  and  paused,  and  raised  and  threw 
back  his  bead  to  listen,  then  away  to  the  road  in- 
stead of  from  ii ;  but  far  ahead  he  crossed  it,  and 
then  away  up  a  long  slope  he  fleetly  stole,  and  off 
to  some  solitary  sprmg  which  wells,  perhaps,  where 
no  traveller,  no  human  being  has  ever  trod."-- 
Ibid.  pp.  71—74. 

The  emerging  from  this  lonely  route  is  ^ren 
with  equal  spirit  and  freshness  of  colouring. 

•**  It  was  soon  after  daybreak,  on  the  morrow,  just 


as  the  snn  was  bc^amng  to  givs  his  rich  colourina 
of  golden  yellow  to  the  white  pale  sand,  that  as  I 
was  walking  alone  at  some  distance  far  ahead  of  my 
companions,  my  e^es  bent  on  the  ground,  and  lost 
in  thought,  their  kind  and  directing  shout  made  me 
stop,  and  raise  my  head,  when  lo!  a  green  vale, 
looking  through  the  soft  mist  of  morninj^,  rather  a. 
vision  than  a  reality.  Jay  stretched  in«iis  narrow ' 
length  before  me.  The  Land  cf  Egypt.'  Ws 
hurried  panting  ofif  and  gazed  and  were  {<iient.  In 
an  hour  we  reached  the  village  of  Hejazi,  situated 
on  the  very  edg[e  of  the  Desert.  Wo  alighted  at  a 
cool,  clean  serat,  having  its  inner  room,  v  ith  a  larf^o 
and  small  bath  fur  the  Mussulmans'  ablutions,  its 
kiblah  in  the  wall,  and  a  large  brimming  water- 
trough  in  from  for  the  thirsting  camel.  We  walked 
forth  into  the  fields,  saw  lu^t^iriant  crops  of  green; 
bearded  wheat,  waving  with  its  lights  and  shadows : 
stood  under  the  shade  of  trees,  saw  fluttering  and 
chirping  birds ;  went  down  to  a  well  and  a  water* 
wheel,  and  stood,  like  children,  listening  to  the 
sound  of  the  abundant  and  bright- flashing  water, 
as  it  fell  from  the  circling  pois;  and  marked  all 
around,  scattered  individually  oc  in  small  groups, 
many  people  in  the  fields,  oxen  and  ass^  grazing, 
and  camels  too  among  them." — Ibid.  pp.  60,  61. 

All  this,  howerer,  is  inferior  to  his  first  elo- 
quent account  of  the  gigantic  ruins  of  Luxore, 
and  the  emotions  to  which  they  gave  rise. 
We  know  nothing,  indeed,  better,  in  its  way, 
than  most  of  the  following  passages : — 

"  Before  the  mnd  entrance  of  this  vast  edifice, 
which  consists  of  many  separate  structures,  formerly 
united  in  one  faarmonioas  design,  two  lofty  obelisks 
stand  proudly  pointint;  to  the  skv,  fair  as  the  daring 
sculptor  left  them.    The  sacred  figures  and  hiero- 
givphiccharaeters  which  adorn  them,  are  cut  beauti- 
fully  into  the  hard  granite,  and  have  the  sharp  finish  . 
of  yesterdav.  The  very  stone  looks  not  discoloured. 
You  see  them,  as  Cambyses  saw  them,  when  he 
stayed  his  chariot  wheels  to  gaze  at  them,  and  the  ' 
Persian  war-cry  ceased  before  these  acknowledged 
symbols  of  the  sacred  element  of  fire'—Behind  them  ' 
are  two  colossal  figures,  in  part  concealed  by  the 
sand;  asis  the  bottom  of  a  choked-up  gateway,  ths  ' 
base  of  a  massive  propylon,  and,  indeed,  their  own, 
•^Very  noble  are  all  these  remains;  and  on  ths 
propylon  is  a  war-scene,  much  spoken  of;  but  my  ' 
eyes  were  continually  attracted  to  the  aspiring  obe- 
lisks, and  again  and  aeain  you  turn  to  look  at  them, 
with  increasing  wonder  and  silent  admiration." — 
Ibid.  pp.  86,  87. 

"  With  a  quick-beating  heart,  and  steps  rapid  as 
my  thoughts,  I  strodn  away,  took  the  path  to  the 
viiiage  of  Karnac,  skirted  it,  and  passing  over  loose 
sand,  and,  among  a  few  scattered  dale  trees,  I  found 
myself  in  the  grand  alley  of  the  sphinxes,  and  di- . 
rectly  opposite  that  noble  ffateway,  which  has  been 
called  triumphal;  certainly  triumph  never  passed 
under  one  more  lofty,  or,  to  my  eye,  of  a  more  im- 
posing magnificence.  On  the  bold  curve  of  its 
beautifully  projecting  cornice,  a  globe,  coloured  as 
of  fire,  stretches  forth  long  over-shadowing  wings 
of  the  very  brightest  azure. — This  wondrous  and 
giant  portal  stands  well ;  alone,  detached  a  little  way 
from  the  mass  of  the  great  ruins,  with  no  columns, 
walls,  or  propyleea  immediately  near.  I  walked 
slowly  up  to  it,  through  the  long  lines  of  sphinxes 
which  lay  couchant  on  either  side  of  the  broad  road 
(once  paved),  as  they  were  marshalled  by  him  who 
planned  these  princely  sfructuivs — we  know  not 
when.  They  are  ofstone  less  durable  than  granite: 
their  ffeneraf  forms  are  fully  preserved,  but  the  de- 
tail ofexecvtion  is,  in  most  of  them,  worn  away.- 
In  those  forms,  in  that  coached  posture,  in  the  di 
caying,  shapeless  heads,  the  huge  worn  paws,  ihu 
Httle  image  between  them,  and  the  sacred  tuu  grasp 
ed  in  its  crossed  hands,  there  b  something  which 
disturbs  you  with  a  sense  of  awe.  In  the  locality, 
yon  cannot  err ;  you  are  on  a  highway  to  a  heaihen' 
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tmple :  one  that  thftRooian  cune,  a»  foaowiM,  to 

Tisit  ana  admire,  and  (he  Greek  before  bim.  Ani. 
you  know  that  priest  and  king,  lord  and  alaTe,  the 
fesiival  throng  and  the  solitary  worshipper,  trod  ibr 
oeniuriea  where  you  do:  and  7011  know  that  there 
has  been  the  crowding  flight  of  the  vanautahed  to- 
wards their  sanctuary  and  last  hold,  and  the  quick 
tiampUng  ofarnied  pursuera,  and  the  neighing  of  the 
war-norse,  and  the  voice  of  The  trumpet,  and^  the 
shent,  aa  of  a  king,  among  ihem,  all  on  this  silent 
spot .  And  yoQ  sae  before  yoo,  and  on  all  aides, 
ruins ! — the  stones  which  formed  wells  and  square 
temple-towers  thrown  down  in  vast  heapa;  or  stiU, 
in  larve  maases,  erect  aa  the  builder  placed  then, 
and  where  their  material  haa  been  fine,  their  sur- 
hcea  and  corners  smooth,  sharp,  and  uninjured  by 
lune.  They  are  neither  grey  nor  blackened ;  like 
the  bonee  of  man,  they  seem  to  whiten  under  the 
sun  of  (he  desert.  Here  is  no  lichen,  no  moss,  no 
r^nk  grass  or  mantling  ivy,  no  wall -flower  or  wild 
fig-tree  to  robe  them,  and  to  conceal  their  deformi- 
ties, and  bloom  above  them.  No ; — all  is  the  na- 
kedness of  desoladon — the  coloaaal  skeleton  of  a 
giant  fabric  atandins  in  the  unwaterad  aand,  in  aoli* 
tude  and  silence.'* 

Thia  we  think  is  very  fine  and  beautiful : 
But  what  follows  is  still  better ;  and  giyes  a 
clearer,  as  well  as  a  deeper  impression)  of  the 
true  character  and  effect  of  these  stnpendons 
remains,  than  all  the  drawin||8  and  descrip* 
tions  of  Denon  and  his  Elgypttan  Institute. 

"  There  are  no  ntiaa  like  these  ruins.  In  the 
fint  court  vou  paaa  into,  you  find  one  large,  lofiy, 
solitary  column,  erect  among  heaped  and  acat  tared 
firsgments,  which  had  formed  a  colonade  of  one* 
ano-twenty  like  it.  You  pause  awhile,  and  then 
move  slowly  on.   You  enter  a  wkla  portal,  and  find 

Jrgurself  surrounded  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  co- 
i^mna,*  on  which  I  defy  any  man,  sa^e  or  savage, 
to  fook  unmoved.  Their  vast  proportions  the  bet- 
ter taste  of  after  days  rejected  and  disused ;  but  the 
atill  astonishment,  the  serious  gaie,  the  thickeninff 
hfeath  of  the  awed  traveller,  are  tributes  of  an  ad- 
miration not  to  be  checked  or  froien  by  the  chiUing 
rn^  of  teste. 

"  We  passed  the  entire  day  in  these  ruins ;  each 
wandering  about  alone,  as  inclination  led  him.  De- 
tailed descriptiona  I  cannot  give ;  I  have  neither  the 
skill  or  the  patience  to  count  and  to  measure.  I  as- 
cended a  wmg  of  the  great  propylon  on  the  west, 
and  sat  there  long.  J  crept  round  tht  cohual  iia(ut$I 
I  seated  myself  on  a  fallen  obelisk,  and  gazed  up  at 
thjD  three,  yet  etandtog  erect  amid  huge  Augments 
ef  tallen  granite.  I  sauntered  slowly  round  every 
part,  examining  the  paintings  and  hieroglyphics, 
and  listening  now  and  then,  not  without  a  smile,  to 
our  polite  little  ckeroHe,  as  with  the  air  of  a  con- 
descending tawMnt,  he  pointed  to  manv  of  the  sym- 
bols, saying,  '  this  means  water.*  and  *  that  means 
land,'  *  this  stability,'  *  that  life,'  and  *  here  is  the 
name  of  Berenice. '^5ce9»e<  in  £/r^<,  pp.  88—92. 
'*  From  hence  we  bade  our  guide  conduct  us  to 
some  catacombs;  he  did  so,  in  the  naked  hill  just 
above.  Some  are  paasagea,  some  pits ;  but,  in  gene- 
ral, paasa«)s  in  the  side  of  the  hill.  Here  and  there 
you  may  nod  a  bit  of  the  rock  or  clay,  amoothed 
and  painted,  or  bearing  the  mark  of  a  thin  fallen 
coating  of  cornposition ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  they 
are  quite  plain.  Bones,  rags,  and  the  scattered 
limbs  of  skeletona,  which  have  been  torn  from  their 
eoiins,  stripped  of  their  grave-clothes,  and  robbed 
of  the  sacred  scrolls  placed  whh  them  in  the  tomb. 
lie  if)  or  around  ibese  *  open  sepulchres.'  We  found 
nothing;  but  surely  the  very  rag  blown  to  your  feet 
is  a  relic.  Mav  it  not  have  been  woven  by  some 
damsel  under  the  shade  of  trees,  with  the  aongthat 

•  The  ^ntral  row  have  the  enormous  diameter 
-^eleven  French  feet,  the  others  that  of  e|ght. 


lightens  lahour,  4uMity;  cenMMe  «Mf  «?  •V  * 
not  have  been  carried  wHfa  a  «sn  to  ilie  1'*^'"^* 

swaihe  tta 
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ravine;  you  would  fancv  that  you  I 

wav ;  but  ^our  guide  leads  you  a  few  paeea  forward, 

and  you  diacover  in  the  side  of  the  i  ' 


of  the  temple  by  one  who  broughc  it  to  i 
cold  and  atifiened  limha  of  a  being  \owmd  in  lii»,  and 
mourned  and  honoured  m  his  death  f    Yaa,  ■  ».a 
relic ;  and  one  musing  on  which  a  warm  fiaiwj  1 
find  wherewhbal  to  beguile  a  long  and 
walk."— 76«.  p.  100,  101. 

**  We  then  returned  acreea  the  plain  t»  «wr  boat, 
passing  and  jpausii^  before  the  oelebracod  selling 
statues  so  often  dcacrihed.    They  are  •eaicd  oa 
thronee,  looking  to  the  east,  and  on  the  Nile ;  in 
this  posture  they  are  upwards  of  fifty  feet  in  Imght ; 
and  their  bodiee,  limbs,  and  heads,  are  Utf]ge,  ^M«ad- 
ing,  and  disproportioned.    Theae  are  very  awful 
monuments.    They  bear' the  form  of  mao;  and 
there  ia  a  something  in  their  very  posture  which 
toucbee  the  soul:    There  tbey  sit  ereet,  caiaB: 
They  have  aeen  i^nerai^on  upon  generatieii  aweet 
away,  and  still  their  stoojr  gaae  is  fized  oa  mmn  tA 
ing  and  perishing  at  their  foot !    'Twaa  laite  and 
dark  ere  we  reached  our  home.    The  daj  foUowing 
we  again  crossed  to  the  western  bank,  and  rede 
through  a  narrow  hot  valley  in  the  Deaert,  to  the 
tombs  of  the  kings.  Your  Arab  catches  at  the  bead 
of  vour  ass  in  a  wild  dreary-k>oking  spot,  abovi  five 
miles  from  the  river,  and  motfona  yon  to  tight.    On 
every  side  of  you  rise  low,  but  steep  hilla,  of  the 
most  barren  appearance,  covered  with  loose  and 
crumbling  stones,  and  you  stand  in  a  narrow  bridle- 
path, which  aeema  to  be  the  bottom  ol  a  naiaral 

had  lost  your 
^paeeaf 
you  diacover  in  the  side  of  the  Kill  an  op%mng 
like  the  shaft  of  a  mine.  At  the  entrance,  yoa  oh* 
serve  that  the  rock,  which  ie  a  close-grained,  hot 
soft  stone,  has  been  cut  smooth  and  painted.  He 
lights  your  wax  torch,  and  you  pass  into  a  tongeor- 
ridor.  On  either  side  are  small  apartments  whi^ 
you  stoop  down  to  enter,  and  the  walls  of  which  yoa 
nnd  covered  with  paintings :  acenes  of  life  foitbfully 
represented ;  of  seery-dsy  l^e,  its  pleasures  and  la* 
hours ;  the  instromente  of  ita  bappineas,  and  of  iia 
crimes !  You  turn  to  each  other  with  a  delight, 
not  however  unmixed  with  aadnesa,  to  mark  how 
much  the  days  of  man  then  passed,  as  they  do  to 
thii  very  boor.  You  see  the  bbeurs  of  agriculture 
-—the  aower,  the  basket,  the  ploogb;  tM  eieers; 
and  the  artist  has  playfullv  depicted  a  calf  akippiog 
among  the  forrows.  You  have  the  making  of  bread, 
the  cooking  for  a  feast ;  you  have  a  flower  garden, 
and  a  scene  of  irrigation ;  yoa  aee  oouehea,  aofoe, 
chairs,  and  arm-chairs,  such  aa  might,  thia  day, 
adorn  a  drawing-room  in  London  or  Paria;  tou 
have  vaaea  of  every  form  down  to  the  temmtm.  jug, 
(ay !  each  as  the  brown  one  of  Toby  Philpot);  you 
have  harps,  with  figures  bending  over  tnem,  and 
others  seated  and  listening ;  you*  have  barka,  wiA 
large,  curious,  and  roany-eofoared  sails ;  histly,  yoa 
have  weapons  of  war,  the  sword,  the  dagger,  the 
bow,  the  arrow,  the  outver,  spears,  helmets,  and 
dresses  of  honour.— The  other  scenes  on  the  walls 
represent  processions  and  mysteries,  and  all  the 
apartments  are  covered  with  them  or  hieroglyphica. 
There  is  a  amall  chamber  with  the  cow  of  isis,  and 
there  ia  one  large  room  in  an  uninith^  state,— 
designs  chalked  off,  that  were  to  have  been  com- 
pleted on  that  to-morrow,  which  never  came  !** 
Uid,  pp.  lOf—lO^. 

But  we  innst  hurry  on.  We  cannot  afford 
to  make  an  abstiriet  of  this  book,  and  indeed 
can  find  room  bat  for  a  few  more  specimens. 
He  meets  with  a  Scotch  Mameluke  at  Cairo: 
and  is  taken  b^^  Mr.  Salt  to  the  presence  of  Ah 
Picha.  He  visits  the  pyramids  of  course,  de- 
scribes rapidly  and  well  the  whole  pttx^ess  of 
the  yisit — and  thus  moralises  the  conoluaioii: — 

*'  He  who  has  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  most 
ancient,  and  yet  the  most  mighty  mofHUBeai  td  his 
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ant  tful  reond  to  tbe  fiur  homcfci^  where  Lybm  and 
AMbi*  lie  «ient,  and  b«th  saen^Bt  bia  ieet,  ike  lamd 
qfJBgppi  dividtag  (heir  dark  aafiiadttwith  a  narrow 
vvlau  beaotilul  aod  groan,  (ha  mare  aoaracUed  aal* 
liag  of  on«aoUiary  ahwing  nvar,  miat  racaira  im- 
wraaaiona  which  he  c«n  never  convey,  for  he  cannot 
#eiine  them  to  himaelf. 

"  Thef  are  the  tombaof  Ghaopa  and  Cephronea, 

Sa  tne  Grecian.  They  are  the  toaiba  of  Beth  and 
»oht  eaya  the  wild  and  imagtnatiTe  Arabian ;  an 
Bngiiah  traveller,  with  «  miml  warmed,  pecbapa, 
uia  misled  by  hia  heart,  telJa  you  that  the  large  py- 
KMnid  wuty  have  eontained  the  aahea  of  che  patriarch 
Joaeph.  It  ie  all  thb  which  conalittttea  the  very 
qharm  of  a  viak  to  theaa  aneienl  nonnumenta.-  Yoo 
Mttile,  and  your  amiie  ia  followed  and  reproved  by 
a  aij|b.  O ne  thing  yoa  isMw— ifaat  the  chief,  and  the 
likibaopher,  aod  the  poet  of  the  tiroea  of  old,  men 
^who  mark  fielda  aa  they  paaa  with  their  own 
mighty  names,*  have  certainly  been  here;  that  Al- 
exander has  apurred  his  war- horse  to  tta  base ;  and 
Pythagoras,  with  naked  foot,  haa  probably  atood 
vpoB  ita  aummit.-*5ome«  m  Bgjfp^*  pp.  158, 159. 

Cairo  U  described  in  great  detail,  and  fre- 
quently with  great  feeling  i^nd  eloquence.  He 
flaw  a  five  cameleapard  Siere — ^very  beantiful 
and  sentle.  One  of  his  most  oharaoteristic 
dcetches,  however,  is  that  of  the  female  slave 
market.  ^ 

'*  We  stopped  before  the  gate  of  a  large  building, 
•tid,  taming,  entered  a  court  of  no  great  ei£e,  with 
a  range  of  apartments  oil  round ;  open  doors  show* 
ed  that  they  were  dark  and  wretched.  At  them,  or 
beft>r6  them,  stood  or  sat  small  groups  of  female 
slaves ;  also  from  wiihin  these  chambers,  you  might 
CBtch  the  moving  eyes  and  white  teeih  of  those  who 
ahnnned  the  light.  There  was  a  gallery  above  with 
ath^r  rooms,  and  slave  girls  leamng  on  the  rail — 
laughter,  all  laughter  !-<-their  long  hair  in  numerous 
&liing  curls,  white  with  fat ;  thfar  faces,  arms,  and 
bosoms  shining  with  grease.  Exposure  in  the  market 
ia  ihe  moment  of  their  joy.  Their  cots,  their  countrjr, 
the  breast  that  gave  them  suck, the  hand  th^t  led  their 
tottering  atepe  not  forgotten*  bat  resigned,  given  up, 
aa  things  gone  for  ever,  left  in  another  world.  The 
toila  and  terrora  of  the  wide  desert,  the  herd  and 
scanty  fare,  the  swollen  foot,  the  whip,  the  scalding 
tear,  the  curse;  all.  all  are  behind:  hope  meets 
them  a^rain  here ;  and  paints  some  raasfer  kind ; 
some  mistress  gentle ;  some  babe  or  ehild  to  win 
tb«  heart  of;— -as  bond- women  they  may  bear  a 
qw,  and  Uve  and  die  the  oontented  mmatea  of  aomo 
<iuiet  harem."-— idtd.  pp.  178,  179. 

He  does  not  think  much  of  All's  new  Insti- 
tatd— though  he  tvas  assared  by  one  of  the  tu- 
tors that  its  pnpils  were  to  be  taught  '^  every* 
tfamg !"  We  have  learned,  from  unouestion- 
fl^le  authority,  that  from  this  w^rjftkin^,  all 
that  relates  to  Politics,  Religion,  and  Piuioso- 
]^hy,  is  expressly  excladed  :  and  that  little  is 
j^roposed  to  be  taught  but  the  elements  of  the 
useful  arts.  There  is  a  scanty  librarv  of  Eu- 
ropean books,  almost  all  French,— the  most 
conspicuous  backed,  <'  Victoires  des  Fran^ais ; 
->*-and  besides  these,  "Les  Liaisons  Dange- 
vsuses!" — only  one  book  in  English,  though 
not  ill-chosen — <<  Malcolm 's  Poiaia .' '  He  was 
detained  at  Alexandria  in  a  time  of  plague— 
and,  after  all,  was  obliged  to  rerarn,  when 
four  days  at  sea,  to  land  two  sick  men,  and 
perform  a  new  quarantine  of  observation. 

There  is  an  admirable  description  of  Va^ 
letta,  and  the  whole  island — and  then  of  Syra- 
cuse and  Catania ;  but  we  can  give  only  the 
Uight  ascent  to  ^tna— and  that  rather  for  the 
86 


saene  of  Ow  SMiian  cottage,  ^ttn  lor  Ibr 
sketch  of  the  mighty  mountain : — 

'*  It  was  near  ton  o*elock  when  the  youth  wka 
led  the  way  stopped  before  a  amall  dark  cottage  ia 
a  by-lane  of  Nicolosi,  the  guide's  he  said  it  was* 
and  hailed  them.  The  door  was  opened ;  a  light 
at  ruck ;  and  the  family  was  rouecd,  and  coUecte<i 
round  mo ;  a  grey-headed  old  peasant  aod  hiawifo;' 
two  hardy,  pUan,  dark  young  men,  broihera  (on« 
of  whom  was  in  hia  holiday  gear,  new  breeeheaw. 
and  red  mters,  and  flowered  waistcoat,  and  dean 
shirt,  and  ahining  buttons;)  a  girl  of  sixteen,  hand- 
some ;  a  *  mountain-girl  beaten  wiih  wind*,'  look- 
ing eorioos,  yet  fearleas  and  '  chaate  as  the  har- 
dened rock  on  which  abe  dwelt ;'  and  a  boy  of 
twelve,  an  unconaeioua  figure  in  the  group,  fast' 
slumbering  in  his  dothes  on  the  hard  floor.  Glad 
were  they  of  the  dollar-bringing  stranger,  but  aar-« 
prised  at  the  excellenza's  fancy  for  coming  at  thi^ 
hour ;  cheerfully,  however,  the  gay  youth  atrippea 
off  his  faoiiday-Earb,  and  put  on  a  dirty  ahhrt  and 
thick  brown  clothes,  and  took  hia  cloak  and  went 
to  borrow  a  mule  (for  I  found,  b]r  their  eonaulm- 
tion,  that  there  was  some  trick, 'this  not  being  tha 
regular  privileged  guide  family.'  Daring  hia  ab- 
sence, the  girl  brought  me  a  draiTght  of  wine,  and 
all  stood  round  vnrk  welcominjg:  and  flacterinf 
laughings,  and  opeeohes  in  Sieihaa.  whi^h  I  diC 
not  understand,  but  which  gave  me  pleasure,  and 
made  me  look  on  their  dirtjr  and  crowded  cottage 
aa  one  I  had  rather  trust  to,  if  I  knocked  at  it  avail 
without  a  dollar,  than  the  lordhest  mansion  of  tha 
richest  noble  in  Sicily. 

"  For  about  four  miles,  your  mule  stumbles  alonf 
safefy  over  a  bed  of  lava,  lyin?  in  mossee  on  the 
road ;  then  you  enter  the  woody  region :  the  woodf 
is  open,  of  oaks,  not  large,  yet  good-sized  treea». 
growing  amid  fern ;  and,  lastly,  you  come  out  on  a 
soft  barren  soil,  and  pursue  the  ascent  till  you  find 
a  glistering  white  crust  of  snow  of  no  depth,  crack- 
ing under  your  mule's  tread ;  soon  after,  you  arrive-' 
at  a  atone  oottage,  called  Casa  Tnglese,  of  which 
my  guide  had  not  got  the  key ;  here  you  diamount« 
and  we  tied  up  our  mulea  close  by,  and  scrambling 
over  huge  blocks  o(  lava,  and  up  the  toilsome  anioi 
alippery  ascent  of  the  cone,  I  sat  me  down  oa 
ground  all  hot,  and  smoking  with  sulphureotia 
vapour,  which  has  for  the  firat  few  minutea  tba 
effect  of  making  vour  eyes  smart,  and  water*  of 
oppressing  and  taking  away  your  brenth.  It  vat 
wanted  half  an  hour  to  the  break  of  day,  and  I 
wrapped  my  cloak  close  round  me  to  guard  me 
fi-om  the  keen  air  which  came  up  over  the  white 
cape  of  snow  that  lay  spread  at  the  foot  of  the 
smoking  cone,  where  I  waa  aeated. 

"  The  earliest  dawn  gave  to  my  view  the  awfo) 
ereter,  with  ita  two  deep  moutha,  fVom  one  whereof 
there  issued  large  volumes  of  thick  white  smoke, 
pressing  up  in  closely  crowding  clouds;  and  at 
around,  you  aaw  the  earth  loose,  and  with  crispedv 
yellow-mouthed  aroall  cracka.  up  which  came  little, 
light,  thin  wreathe  of  amoke  tiiai  soon  dissipated  ia 
the  upper  air,  &c.— And  when  ypa  turn  to  gass 
downwards,  and  aee  the  golden  aun  come  up  ia 
light  and  majestv  to  bless  the  waking  miiliona  oL 
your  fellows,  and  the  dun  vapour  of  tne  night  rolf 
off  below,  and  capes,  and  hilia,  and  towns,  and  tha 
wide  ocean  are  seen  aa  through  a  thin  unearthly 
veil;  your  eyea  fill,  and  vour  heart  swells;  all  tka 
blessings  yon  enjov,  all  tne  innocent  pleasures  yon, 
find  in  your  wanderinga,  that  preaervation,  which 
in  storm,  and  in  battle,  and  mid  the  pestilence  waa 
mercifully  given  to  your  half- breathed  prayer,  all 
ruah  in  a  moment  on  your  soul. 

lUd.  pp.  253—257. 

The  following  brief  sketch  of  the  mstlo 
auberges  of  Sicily  is  worth  preserving,  as 
well  as  the  sentiment  with  which  it  closes. — 

"  The  chambere  of  theae  rude  inns  would  pleaao, 
at  firat,  any  one.   Three  or  four  beda  (mere  planks 


opMi  iron   trMtUa),  with  broad,  jelbw^Btripad, 

coano  mattretses,  tnrned  op  od  thtm ;  a  table  and 
chairs  of  wood,  blackened  by  age,  and  of  forme 
belonging  to  the  past  century ;  a  daub  or  two  of  a 
picture-,  and  two  or  three  coloured  prints  of  Ma- 
oonnaa  and  saints :  a  coarse  table  dotn,  and  coarser 
napkin;  a  thin  blue-tinted  drinkine  glass;  dishes 
and  plates  of  a  striped,  dirty- coloured,  pimply  ware ; 
and  a  brass  lamp  with  three  mouths,  a  shape  com- 
mon to  Delhi,  Csiro,  and  Madrid,  and  aa  ancient 
M  the  time  of  the  Btruscans  ihemselTCS. 

**  To  me  it  had  another  charm ;  it  brought  Spain 
before  me,  the  peasant  and  his  cot,  and  my  chance 
billets  amons;  that  loved  and  injured  people.  Ah  ! 
I  will  not  dwell  on  it ;  but  this  only  I  will  venture 
CO  sa^,  they  err  greatly,  grossly,  who  fancy  that  the 
Spaniard,  the  most  patiently  brave  and  resolutely 
oerseverin^  man,  as  a  man,  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  will  wear  long  any  yoke  he  feels  galling 
wd  detestable. "—i^eenM  tn  Egypt,  pp.  268,  269. 

The  pictare  of  Naples  is  striking;  and  re- 
minds ns  in  many  places  of  Mad.  de  StadPs 
splendid  sketches  from  the  same  subjects  in 
Cbrrinne.  Bat  we  must  draw  to  a  close  now 
with  oar  extracts  j  and  shall  add  but  one  or 
two  more,  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  gen- 
tle mind  and  English  virtues  of  the  author. 

"  I  next  went  into  the  library,  a  noble  room,  and 
a  vast  collection.  I  should  much  tike  to  have  seen 
those  things  which  are  shown  here,  especial  I  v  the 
handwriting  of  Tasso.  I  was  led  as  far,  and  into 
the  apartment  where  thev  are  shown.    I  f((und 

C'ests  reading,  and  men  looking  as  if  they  were 
rned.  I  was  confused  at  the  creaking  of  my 
boots ;  I  gave  the  hesitating  look  of  a  wish,  but  I 
ended  by  a  blush,  bowed,  and  retired.  I  passed 
again  into  the  larger  apartment,  and  I  felt  composed 
as  I  looked  around.  Why  life,  thought  I,  would 
be  too  short  for  any  human  being  to  read  these 
folios;  but  yet,  if  safe  from  the  pedant's  frown, 
one  coald  have  a  vast  library  to  range  in,- there  is 
little  doubt  that,  whh  a  love  of  truth,  and  a  thirst- 
ing fur  knowledge,  the  man  of  middle  age,  who 
regretted  his  early  closed  lexicon,  might  open  it 
^in  with  delight  and  profit.  While  thus  musing, 
'm  stamped  two  travellers, — my  countrymsn,  my 
bold,  brave  country mcn-~not  intellectual,  I  could 
have  sworn,  or  Lavaier  is  a  cheat — 

"Pride  In  tliefr  port,  defiance  in  their  eye  :**— 

They  strode  across  to  confront  the  doctors,  and 
dem^anded  to  see  those  sights  to  which  the  book 
directed,  and  the  grinning  damntique  de  place  led 
them.  I  envied  them,  and  yet  was  angry  with 
tbem ;  however,  I  soon  bethought  me,  such  are  the 
man  who  are  often  sterling  characters,  true  hearts. 
Thoy  will  find  no  seduction  in  a  southern  sun  !  but 
back  to  the  English  girl  they  love  best,  to  be  liked 
Yf  her  softer  nature  the  better  for  having  seen  Ital^r, 
fnd  tanght  by  her  gentleness  to  speak  about  it 
plaasingly,  and  prize  what  they  have  seen  ! — Such 
are  the  men  whom  our  poor  men  like,— who  are 

fenerous  masters  and  honest  voters,  faithful  hus- 
ands  and  kind  fathers ;  who.  if  they  make  us  smiled 
at  abroad  in  peace,  make  us  feared  in  war,  and  any* 
de  of  whom  is  worth  to  his  country  hr  mora  thab 
a  doian  mere  sentimental  wanderers.*' 

Ihid.  pp.  296—298. 
'*  Always  on  quitting  the  museum  it  is  a  relief  to 
iwn  aomewhere,  that  you  may  relieve  the  mind 
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The  view  from  the  Behridere,  in  tbe  irarden  of  flL 
Marttno,  close  to  the  fortress  of  8i.  Elmo,  is  aaii 
to  be  uneqiulled  ia  tiM  worldr  I  was  walking  along 
the  cloister  to  it,  when  I  heard  voices  behmd  ne, 
and  aaw  an  English  fiimiljr — lather,  mother,  wiifc 
daughter  and  s^n,  of  drawing-room  and  uiUTeiMiy 
ages.    I  turned  aside  that  I  might  not  iotnide  oa 
them,  and  went  to  take  my  gase  when  thejr  cmmm 
away  from  the  httle  balconj.    I  aaw  do  MtsiiBa; 
but  the  dress,  the  gentle  calking,  and  the  qinetiada 
of  theb  whole  manner,  gave  me  great  pieasoFO.    A 
happy  domestic  Biigliahfamily!  parents  iravelliDg  ta 
dei^nt,  improve,  and  prof  eel  their  children ;  yoooeer 
ones  at  home  perhaps,  who  will  ait  next  aumcner  oa 
the  shady  Lawn,  and  listen  as  Italy  ia  talked  over, 
and  look  at  prints,  and  turn  over  a  nsrter's  aketdi- 
book ,  and  beg  a  brother's  jomnal.  Magically  Twied 
is  the  grandeur  of  the  scene*-the  pleaoaot  aitf ';  km 
broad  bay ;  a  little  sea  that  knowa  no  atormo ;  iis 
garden  neighbourhood;  its  famed  Vesavius,  not 
looking  either  vast,  or  dark,  or  dreadfnl — all  bright 
and  smiling,  garmented  with  vineyards  below,  and 
its  brow  barren,  yet  not  withoac  a  hue  of  thai  aahca 
er  slaty  btueness  which  improves   a  monoiaao'a 
aspect ;  and  far  behind,  stretched  in  their  Inll  l»old 
forms,  the  shadowy  Appenines.  Gase  and  go  back, 
English!     Naples,  with  all  its  beauties  and  ita 
pleasures,  its  treasury  of  ruins,  and  reooUeeiioas, 
and  fair  works  of  art ;  its  soft  music  and  balmy  aira 
cannot  ma^e  yea  happy  ;  may  aratify  the  gaxe  of 
taste,  but  never  suit  tne  habits  ofyour  mind,  lliere 
are  many  homeleas  solitary  Englishmon  who  night 
sojourn  longer  in  snch  scenes,  and  be  aoothed  by 
them ;  but  to  become  dwellera,  aeiiled  resideats» 
would  be,  even  for  them*  impoesible." 

i6ML  pp.  301—303. 

We  must  break  off  here — thoijgh  there  is 
much  temptation  to  go  on.  But  we  have  now 
shown  enotijgh  of  these  volumes  to  enable  oar 
readers  to  jadge  safely  of  their  character — 
and  it  would  be  unfair,  perhaps,  to  steal  more 
from  their  pages.  We  think  we  have  extract- 
ed impartially;  and  are  sensible,  at  all  events^ 
that  we  have  given  specimens  of  the  faults 
as  well  as  the  beauties  of  the  author's  style. 
His  taste  in  writing  certainly  is  not  unexcep- 
tionable.  He  is  seldom  quite  simple  or  natural, 
and  sometimes  very  fade  and  affected.  He 
has  little  bits  of  inversions  in  his  sentences, 
and  small  exclamations  and  ends  of  ordinary 
Terse  dangling  about  them,  which  we  often 
wish  away — and  he  talks  rather  too  much  of 
himself,  and  his  ignorance,  and  humility, 
while  he  is  turning  those  fine  sentences,  ana 
lading  traps  for  our  applause.  But,  in  spits 
ofall  these  thin^  the  books  are  verj  interest- 
uigand  instructive:  and  their  ments  greatly 
outweigh  their  detects.  If  the  author  has 
occasional  foilures,  he  has  frequent  felicities: 
— and,  independent  of  the  many  beautiful 
and  brilliant  passages  which  he  has  furnished 
for  our  delight,  has  contrived  to  breathe  ovei 
all  his  work  a  spirit  of  kindliness  and  content- 
ment, which,  if  it  does  not  minister  (as  it 
ought)  to  our  improvement,  must  at  leasl 
di«tnn  our  censure  of  all  bitterness. 
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X^ettersfrom  a  late  eminent  Prelate  to  one  of  his  Friends.  4to.  pp.  380.  Eidderminoter :  1809. 


WarburtoH,  we  think^  was  the  last  of  oar 
•Qreai  Dmnes — ^the  last,  pNerhaps,  of  any  pro- 
fe8ftion«  among  us,  who  united  profound  leam- 
ing  witn  great  powers  of  understanding,  and. 
along  with  vast  and  varied  stores  of  acquirea 
knowledge,  possessed  energy  of  mind  enough 
to  wield  tnem  with  ease  and  activity.  The  days 
of  the  Cudworths  and  Barrows — tne  Hookers 
and  Taylors,  are  long  gone  by.    Among  the 
other  divisions  of  intellectual  labour  to  which 
the  progress  of  society  has  e^iven  birth,  the 
business  of  reasoning,  and  tne  business  of 
collecting  knowledge,  have  been,  in  a  great 
measure,  put  into  separate  hands.    Our  scho- 
lars are  now  little  else  than  pedants,  and  an- 
tiqi2arie&  and  grammaaans, — who  have  never 
exercised  any  faculty  but  memory ;  and  our 
reasoners  are.  for  the  most  part,  but  slenderly 
provided  witn  learning ;  or.  at  any  rate,  make 
but  a  slender  use  of  it  in  tneir  reasonings.  Of 
the  two,  the  reasoners  are  by  far  the  best  off: 
and,  upon  many  subjects^  have  really  profited 
by  the  separation.    Argument  from  authority 
is,  in  general,  thd  weakest  and  the  most  tedi- 
ous of  all  argimientsj  and  learning,  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe,  has  more  frequently  played 
the  part  of  a  bully  than  of  a  lair  auxiliary ; 
and  been  oftener  used  to  frighten  people  than 
to  convince  them^ — ^to  dazzle  and  overawe, 
rather  than  to  guide  and  enlighten.    A  mo- 
dern writer  would  not,  if  he  could,  reason  as 
Barrow  and  Cud  worth  often  reason  :  and  every 
reader^  even  of  Warburton,  must  have  felt 
that  his  learning  often  encumbers  rather  than 
assists  his  progress,  and,  like  shining  armou^ 
adds  more  to  his  terrors  than  to  his  strength. 
The  true  theory  of  this  separation  may  be. 
therefore,  that  scholars  who  are  capable  or 
reasoning,  have  ceased  to  make  a  parade  of 
their  scholarship }  while  those  who  have  no- 
thing else  must  continue  to  set  it  forward — 
just  as  gentlemen  now-a-days  keep  their  gold 
m  their  pockets,  instead  of  wearing  it  on  their 
clothes — while  the  fashion  of  laced  suits  still 
prevails  among  their  domestics.    There  are 
individuals,  however,  who  still  think  that  a 
man  of  rank  looks  most  dignified  in  cut  velvet 
and  embroidery,  and  that  one  who  is  not  a 
gentleman  can  now  counterfeit  that  appear- 
ance a  little  too  easily.    We  do  not  presume 
to  settle  so  weighty  a  dispute ; — we  only  take 
the  liberty  of  observing,  that  Warburton  lived 
to  see  the  fashion  go  out ;  and  Avas  almost  the 
last  native  gentleman  who  appeared  in  a  full 
trimmed  coat. 

He  was  not  only  the  last  of  our  reasoning 
scholars,  but  the  last  also,  we  think,  of  our 
powerful  polemics.  This  oreed  too,  we  take 
It  is  extinct ; — and  we  are  not  sorry  for  it. 
lliose  men  cannot  be  much  regretted,  who, 
instead  of  applying  their  great  and  active 
Realties  in  makin|^  their  fellows  better  or 
^riser^  qr  in  promo  jig  mutual  kindn^ee  and 


cordiality  among  all  the  virtuous  and  enlight- 
ened, wasted  their  days  in  wrangling  upon 
idle  theories ',  and  in  applying,  to  the  specu- 
lative errors  of  their  equals  in  talents  and  in 
virtue,  those  terms  of  angry  reprobation  which 
should  be  reserved  for  vice  and  malignity. 
In  neither  of  these  characters,  therefore,  can 
we  seriously  lament  that  Warburton  is  not 
likely  to  have  any  successor. 

The  truth  is,  that  this^extraordinary  person 
was  a  Giant  in  Literature — ^wilh  many  of  the 
vices  of  the  Gigantic  character.  Strong  as  he 
wa^  his  excessive  pride  and  overweening 
vanity  were  perpetually  engaging  him  in  en- 
terprises which  he  could  not  accomplish; 
while  such  was  his  intolerable  arrosance  to- 
wards his  opponents,  and  his  insolence  to- 
wards those  whom  he  reckoned  as  his  infe- 
riors, that  he  made  himself  very  generally 
and  deservedly  odious,  and  ended  by  doing 
considerable  injury  to  all  the  causes  which 
he  undertook  to  support.  The  novelty  and 
the  boldness  of  his  manner — the  resentment 
of  his  antagonists — and  the  consternation  of 
his  friends,  insured  him  a  considerable  share 
of  public  attention  at  the  beginning :  But  such 
viras  the  repulsion  of  his  moral  qualities  as  a 
writer,  and  the  fundamental  unsoundness  of 
most  of  his  speculations,  that  he  no  sooner 
ceased  to  write,  than  he  ceased  to  be  read  or 
inquired  after, — and  lived  to  see  those  erudite 
volumes  fairly  laid  on  the  shelf,  which  he 
fondly  expected  to  carry  down  a  growing 
fame  to  jwsterity. 

The  history  of  Warburton,  indeed^  is  un- 
commonly curious,  and  his  fate  instmctive. 
He  was  bred  an  attorney  at  Newark;  and 
probably  derived,  from  ms  early  practice  hi 
that  capacity,  that  love  of  controversy,  and 
that  habit  of  scurrility,  for  which  he  was  after- 
wards distinguished.  His  first  literary  asso* 
ciates  were  some  of  the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad  j 
and  his  first  literary  adventure  the  publication 
of  some  poems,  which  well  entitled  him  to  a 
place  among  those  worthies.  He  helped  '' pil- 
fering Tibbalds"  to  some  notes  upon  Shake- 
speare; and  spoke  contemptuously  of  Mr. 
Pope's  talents,  and  severely  of  his  morals,  in 
his  letters  to  Concannen.  He  then  hired  hid 
pen  to  prepare  a  volume  on  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  and  having  now 
entered  the  church,  made  a  more  successful 
endeavour  to  masfnify  his  profession,  and  to 
attract  notice  to  himself  by  the  publication 
of  his  once  famous  book  on  ''the  Alliance 
between  Church  and  State,"  in  which  all  the 
presumption  and^mbition  of  his  nature  waa 
first  made  manifest. 

By  this  time,  however,  he  seems  to  have 
passed  over  from  the  party  of  the  Dunces  to 
that  of  Pope :  and  proclaimed  his  conversion 
pretty  abruptly,  by  writing  an  elaborate  de 
fence  of  the  Essay  on  Man  from  some  imputa 
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tions  which  had  been  thrown  on  its  theology 
and  morality.  Pope  received  the  services  of 
this  voluntary  champion  with  great  gratitade; 
and  Warbuiton  having  now  discovejed  that 
he  was  not  only  a  great  poet,  but  a  very  honest 
vac,  continned  to  cultivate  nia  friendship  with 
great  assiduity,  and  with  very  notable  success: 
For  Pope  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Murray,  who 
made  him  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  to 
Mr.  Allen  of  Prior  Park,  who  gave  aim  his 
niece  in  marriage,— obtained  a  bishopric  for 
him, — ^and  left  hiin  his  whole  estate.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  published  his  "  Divine  Lega- 
tion of  Moses," — the  most  learned,  most  arro- 
gant, and  most  absurd  work,  whicn  had  been 
produced  in  England  for  a  century; — and  his 
editions  of  Pope,  and  of  Shakespeare,  in  which 
he  was  scarcely  less  outrageous  and  fantas- 
tical. He  replied  to  some  of  his  answerers  in 
ft  style  full  of  insolence  and  brutal  scurrility ; 
and  not  only  poured  out  the  most  tremendous 
abuse  on  the  infidelities  of  Bolingbroke  and 
Hume,  but  found  occasion  also  to  quarrel 
with  Drs.  Middleton,  Lovvth,  Jortin,  Leland. 
and  indeed  almost  every  name  distinguishea 
for  piet^  and  learning  in  England.  At  the 
^ame  time,  he  Indited  the  most  highflown 
Ibdulation  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  contrived 
to  keep  himself  in  the  good  ^aces  of  Lord 
Mansfield  and  Lord  Hardwicke; — ^while,  in 
the  midst  of  affluence  and  honours,  he  was 
continually  exclaiming  against  the  barbarity 
of  the  age  in  rewarding  genius  so  frugally^ 
and  in  not  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate to  put  down  fanaticism  and  infidelity. 
The  public,  however,  at  las^  grew  weary  of 
these  blustering  novelties.  Tne  bishop,  as 
old  age  stole  upon  him,  began  to  do^e  m  his 
mitre;  and  though  Dr.  Richard  Hurd,  with 
vhe  true  spirit  of  an  underling,  persisted  in 
keeping  up  the  petty  traffic  of  reciprocal  en- 
comiums, yet  Warburton  \yas  lost  to  the  pub- 
lic long  before  he  sunk  into  dotage,  ana  lay 
dead  as  an  author  for  many  years  of  his  natu- 
ral existence. 

We  have  imputed  this  rapid  decline  of  hia 
^putation,  partly  to  the  unsoundness  of  his 
general  speculations,  and  chiefly  to  the  of- 
fensiveness  of  his  manner.  The  fact  is  ad- 
mitted even  by  those  who  pretend  to  regret 
it;  and,  whatever  Dr.  Hurd  may  have  thought, 
it  must  have  had  other  causes  than  the  decay 
of  public  virtue  and  taste. 

In  fact,  when  we  look  quietly  and  soberly 
prer  the  vehement  and  imposing  treatises  of 
Warburton,  it  is  scarcely  possible  not  to  per- 
leive,  that  almost  every  tning  that  is  original 
^a  his  doctrine  or  propositions  is  erroneous; 
and  that  his  great  gifts  of  learning  and  argu- 
mentation have  been  bestowed  on  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  give  currency  to  untenable  paradoxes. 
His  powers  and  his  skill  in  controversy  may 
indeed  conceal,  from  a  careless  reader,  the 
radical  fallacy  of  his  reasoping;  and  as,  in 
the  course  of  the  argument,  he  frequently 
has  the  better  of  his  adversaries  upon  inci- 
dental and  collateral  topics,  and  never  fails  to 
make  his  triumph  resound  over  the  whole 
field  of  battle,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
^^  should,  for  a  whiles  have  got  the  credit  of 


a  victory,  which  is  now  generally  adjudged  to 
his  opponents.  The  object  of  "the  Diviiw 
Legation,"  for  instance,  is  to  prove  that  ihn 
wimm  of  Moses  was  certainly  from  God,— 
because  his  system  is  the  only  one  which 
does  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  «i  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments !  And  the  ob- 
ject of  <^the  Albance^'  is  to  show,  that  the 
church  (that  is,  as  he  ezplams  it.  all  the  ad- 
herents of  the  church  of  EnglBad)  is  enlkled 
to  a  legal  es/oMts&m^  and  tne  protection  of 
a  test  tot^,— because  it  constitiitea  a  sejparak 
90ckty  from  that  which  is  concserned  m  the 
civil  government,  and^  being  equally  sorereigB 
and  independent^  is  tnerefoie  entitled  to  treat 
with  it  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  The 
sixth  book  of  Viigil,  we  are  assurec^  in  the 
same  peremptory  manner,  contains  merely 
the  description  of  the  mysteries  iff  £ieosis; 
and  the  badness  of  the  New  Testament  Greek 
a  conclusive  proof  both  of  the  eloqueooe  and 
the  inspiration  of  its  authors.  These  fancier 
it  appears  to  us,  reauke  no  refutation ;  and, 
dazzled  and  astonisoed  as  we  are  at  tlie  rich 
and  variegated  tissue  of  learning-  and  argu- 
ment with  which  their  author  has  inyested 
their  extravagance,  we  conceive  that  bo  maa 
of  a  sound  and  plain  understanding  can  ever 
mistake  them  for  truths^  orwaver^  in  the  least 
degree^  from  the  conviction  which  his  own 
reflection  must  afford  of  their  intrinsic  ab» 
surdity. 

The  case  is  very  nearly  the  same  with  his 
subordinate  general  propositions;  which,  in 
so  far  as  they  are  original,  are  all  brought 
forward  with  the  parade  of  great  discoveries^ 
and  yet  appear  to  us  among  the  most  futile 
and  erroneous  of  modem  speculations.  We 
are  tempted  to  mention  two,  which  we  think 
we  have  seen  referred  to  by  later  writers  with 
some  degree  of  approbation,  and  which,  at 
any  rate,  make  a  capital  figure  in  all  the  fun* 
damental  philosophy  of  Warburton.  The  one 
relates  to  tne  necessary  imperfection  of  haxnan 
laws,  as  dealing  in  Punishments  only,  and  not 
in  Rewards  also.  The  other  concerns  his 
notion  of  the  ultimate  foundation  of  moral 
Obligation. 

The  very  basis  of  his  argument  for  the 
necessity  ol  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  to 
the  well-being  of  society,  is,  that,  by  human 
laws,  the  conduct  of  men  is  only  controlled 
by  the  fear  of  punishment,  and  not  excited  b/ 
the  hope  of  reward.  Bcih  these  sanctions^ 
however,  he  contends,  aro  necessary  to  regu- 
late our  actions^  and  keep  the  world  in  order; 
and,  therefore,  legislators,  not  finding  rewards 
in  this  world,  have  always  been  obliged  to 
connect  it  witn  a  future  world,  in  which  they 
have  held  out  that  they  would  be  bestowed 
on  all  deservers.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  vre 
believe,  to  put  this  most  important  doctrine 
on  a  more  injudicious  foundation :  and  if  this 
were  the  only  ground  either  for  believing  or 
inculcating  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  we 
should  tremble  at  the  advantages  which  the 
infidel  would  have  in  the  contest  We  shall 
not  detain  our  readers  longer,  than  just  !o 
point  ont  three  obvious  falbcies  in  thie^  the 
most  yai^nteKi  ^od  confident|  pefhst>«|  of  «2^ 
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tke  WvbartoniaB  dognfMhi.  fivthe/rsfphice, 
t    ia    obvioas  that  disorders  in  society  can 
moaLTceAy  be  said  to  be  prevented  by  the  hopv 
o€  future  rewards :  the  proper  use  of  that  doc- 
trine bemg,  not  to  repress  ▼ice,  but  to  console 
Reliction.     Vice  ana  disorder  can  only  be 
qu9Ued  by  the  dread  of  future  punishment — 
^vrhether  in  this  world  or  the  next ;  while  it  is 
obvious  that  the  despondency  and  distress 
irhich  may  be  soothed  by  the  prospect  of 
future  blisS)  are  not  disorders  within  tne  pur- 
view of  the  legislator.    In  the  second  place, 
it  is  obviously  not  trae  that  human  laws  are 
necessarily  deficient  in  the  article  of  providing 
re\i-ard8.     In  many  instances,  their  enact- 
ments have  this  direct  object ;  and  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  if  it  was  thongnt  essential  to  the 
^well-being  of  society,  they  might  reward  quite 
as  often  as  they  punish.    But,  in  the  third 
place,  the  whole  argument  proceeds  upon  a 
gross  and  unaccountable  misapprehension  of 
the  nature  and  object  of  legislation  j — a  very 
brief  explanation  of  which  will  ediow,  beth 
that  the  temporal  rewards  of  virtue  are  just 
as  sure  as  the  temporal  punishments  of  vice, 
and  at  the  same  time  explain  why  the  law 
has  so  seldom  interfered  to  enforce  the  for- 
mer.    The  law  arose  from  human  feelings 
and  notions  of  justice  j  and  those  feelings  and 
notions,  were,  of  course,  before  the  law,  which 
only  came  in  aid  of  their  deficiency.    The 
natural  and  necessary  effect  of  kind  and  vir- 
tiOous   conduct  is,  to  excite  love,  ^titude. 
and  betievolence ; — the  effect  of  injury  ana 
vice  is  to  excite  resentment,  anger,  and  re- 
venge.    While  there  was  no  law  and  no 
magistrate,  men  must  have  acted  upon  those 
feelings,  and  acted  upon  them  in  their  whole 
extent.    He  who  rendered  kindness,  received 
kindness;  and  he  who  inflicted  pain  and  suf- 
fering, was  sooner  or  later  overtaken  by  re- 
torted pain  and  suffering.  Virtue  i^as  rewarded 
therefore,  and  vice  punished,  at  all  times ^ 
and  both,  we  must  suppose,  in  the  same 
measure  and  degree.    Tne  reward  of  virtue, 
however,  produced  no  disturbance   or  dis- 
order; and,  after  society  submitted  to  regula- 
tion, was  very  safely  left  in  the  hands  of 
gratitude  and  sympathetic  kindness.    But  it 
was  far  otherwise  with  the  punishment  of 
vice.  Resentment  and  revenge  tended  always 
to  a  dangerous  excess, — were  liable  to  be  as- 
sumed as  the  pretext  for  unprovdced  a^fgres- 
9k>n, — and,  at  all  events,  had  a  tendency  to 
reproduce  revenge  and  resentment,  in  an  in- 
terminable series  of  violence  ana  outrage. 
The  law,  therefore,  took  this  dnty  into  its  own 
hands.    It  did  not  invent,  or  impose  for  the 
first  time,  that  sanction  of  ntmishment,  which 
was  coeval  with  vice  and  with  society,  and 
is  implied,  indeed,  in  the  very  notion  of  in- 
iury : — it  only  transferred  the  rieht  of  appl v- 
11%  it  from  tne  injured  individual  to  the  pub- 
tic;  and  tempered  its  application  by  more 
impartial  and  extensive  views  of  the  circum- 
tf ances  of  the  delinquency.    But  if  the  pun- 
ishment of  vice  be  not  ultimatei}r  derived  from 
hw,  neither  is  the  reward  of  virtue ;  and  al- 
though human  passions  made  it  necessary  for 
lur  to  undertake  the  legalatkKi  of  that  pun* 


ishment,  it  evidently  would  not  add  to  its  jper^' 
feotion,  to  make  it  also  the  distributer  of^re- 
wnrds;  unless  it  could  be  shown,  that  a  simi- 
lar disorder  was  likely  to  arise  from  leaving 
these  to  the  individuals  affected.  It  is  ob- 
vious, however,  not  only  that  there  is  no  like- 
lihood of  such  a  disorder,  but  that  such  an 
interference  would  be  absurd  and  impractical 
ble.  It  is  true,  therefore^  that  human  laws 
do  in  general  provide  punishments  only,  and 
not  rewards;  but  it  is  not  true  that  they  are, 
on  this  account,  imjjerfect  or  defective;  or 
that  human  conduct  is  not  actually  regulated 
by  the  love  of  happiness,  as  mncn  as  by  the 
dread  of  suffering.  The  doctrine  of  a  future 
state  adds,  no  doubt,  prodigiously  to  both  these 
motives;  out  it  is  a  rash,  a  nresumptuous, 
and,  we  think,  a  most  shortsighted  and  nar- 
row view  of  the  case,  to  suppose,  that  it  is 
chiefly  the  impossibility  of  rewarding  virtue 
on  Earth,  that  has  led  legislators  to  secure  the 
peaoe  of  society,  by  referring  it  for  its  recom* 
pense  to  Heaven. 

The  other  dogma  to  which  we  alluded,  is 
advanced  with  equal  confidence  and  preten- 
sions ;  and  is,  if  possible,  still  more  snallow 
and  erroneous.  Speculative  moralists  had 
been  formerly  contented  with  referring  moral 
obligation,  either  to  a  moral  sense,  or  to  a 
perception  of  utility; — ^Warburton,  without 
much  ceremony,  put  both  these  together: 
But  his  grand  discovery  i^  that  even  this  tie 
is  not  strong  enough ;  ana  that  the  idea  of 
moral  obligation  is  altogether  incomplete  and 
imperfect,  unless  it  be  made  to  rest  also  on 
the  Will  of  a  Superior,  There  is  no  point  in 
all  his  philosophy,  of  which  he  is  more  vain 
than  of  this  pretended  discovery;  and  he 
speaks  of  it,  we  are  persuaded,  twenty  times, 
without  once  suspecting  the  gross  fallacy 
which  it  involves.  The  fallacy  is  not,  how- 
ever, in  stating  an  erroneous  proposition — fbt 
it  is  certainly  trae,  that  the  command  of  a 
superior  wDl  generally  constitute  an  obliga-; 
tion :  it  lies  altogether  in  supposing  that  this* 
is  a  separate  or  additional  ground  of  obliga- 
tion,— and  in  not  seeing  that  this  vaunted  dis* 
covery  of  a  third  principle  for  the  foundation 
of  morality,  was  m  fact  nothing  but  an  indi- 
vidual instance  or  exemplification  of  the  prin* 
ciple  of  utility. 

Why  are  we  bound  by  the  will  of  a  supe- 
riors—evidently for  no  other  reason,  than  fee- 
cause  superiority  implies  nfower  to  affect  our 
happiness;  and  the  expression  of  will  assures^ 
us,  that  our  haj>piness  will  be  affected  by  our 
disobedience.  An  obligation  is  something 
which  constrains  or  induces  us  to  act ; — ^but 
there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  other  motive 
for  the  actions  of  rational  and  sentient  bein^ 
than  the  love  of  happiness.  It  is  the  desirv 
of  happiness — well  or  ill  understood— oeea 
widely  or  narrowly. — that  necessarily  dictates 
all  our  actions^  ana  is  at  the  bottom  of  aU  our 
conceptions  of  morality  or  duty :  and  the  will 
of  a  superior  can  only  constitute  a  ground  of 
obligation,  by  connecting  itself  with  this  sin- 
gle and  universal  agent.  If  it  were  possible 
to  disjoin  the  idea  of  our  own  happiness  or 
suffering  from  the  idea  of  .a  superior,  it  is  ^ 
8  H 


Tious,  tbiM  we  Bfa<m)d  do  longer  be  under  any 
obligation  to  oonform  to  tbe  will  of  that  wpe- 
rior.  If  we  should  be  equally  secure  of  bap- 
piuess — ^in  mind  and  iu  lx)dy — in  time  and  m 
elernily.  by  disobeyinn^  his  will,  as  by  com- 
plying with  it,  it  is  evidently  altogether  incon- 
ceivable, that  the  expression  of  that  will  should 
impose  any  obligation  upon  us :  And  although 
j|  be  (rue  that  we  cannot  Bui^)06e  such  a  case, 
it  is  not  the  less  a  fallacy  to  represent  the  will 
of  a  superior  as  a  third  aud  additional  ground 
of  obligation,  newly  discovered  by  this  author, 
and  superadded  to  the  old  principle  of  a  regard 
to  happinese.  or  utility.  We  take  these  in- 
stances of  tne  genera]  unsoundness  of  all 
Warburton's  peculiar  doctrines,  from  topics 
on  which  he  is  generally  supposed  to  luLve 
been  less  extravagant  than  on  any  other. 
Those  who  wish  to  know  his  feats  in  criticism, 
may  be  referred  to  the  Canons  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards; and  those  who  admire  the  originality  of 
bis  Dissertation  on  the  Mysteries,  are  recom- 
mended to  look  into  the  Elevsis  of  Meursiw* 

Speculations  like  these  could  never  be  pop- 
ular ;  and  were  not  likely  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion, even  of  the  studious,  longer  than  their 
novelty,  and  the  glare  of  erudition  and  orig- 
mality  which  was  thrown  around  them,  pro- 
tected them  from  deliberate  consideration. 
But  the  real  cause  of  the  public  alienation 
from  the  works  of  this  writer,  is  undoubtedlj 
to  be  found  in  the  revolting  arrogance  of  his 
general  manner,  and  the  offensive  coarseness 
of  his  controversial  invectives.  These,  we 
think,  must  be  confessed  to  be  somewhat 
worse  than  mere  error  in  reasoning,  or  e.T- 
travagance  in  theory.  They  are  not  only  of- 
fences of  the  first  magnitude  against  good 
taste  and  good  manners,  but  are  likely  to  be 
attended  with  pernicious  consequences  in 
matters  of  much  higher  importance.  Though 
we  are  not  disposed  to  douDt  of  the  sincerity 
of  this  reverend  person's  abhorrence  for  vice 
and  infidelity,  we  are  seriously  of  opinion,  that 
his  writings  nave  been  substantially  prejudi- 
cial to  the  cause  of  religion  and  morality :  and 
that  it  is  fortunate  for  both,  that  they  nave 
now  fallen  into  general  oblivion. 

They  have  produced,  in  the  first  place,  all 
tjie  mischief  of  a  conspicuous,  and,  in  some 
sense,  a  successful  example  of  genius  and 
teaming,  associated  with  insolence,  intoler- 
fince,  and  habitual  contumely  and  outrage. 
AH  men  who  are  engaged  in  controversy  ai-e 
apt  enough  to  be  abus>e  and  insulting, — and 
clergymen,  perhaps,  rather  more  apt  than 
others.  It  is  an  intellectual  warfare,  in  which, 
as  in  other  wars^  it  is  natural,  we  suspect,  to 
be  ferocious,  unjust,  and  unsparing;  but  ex- 
perience ana  civilisation  have  tempered  this 
vehemence,  by  gentler  and  more  generous 
maxims, — and  introduced  a  law  of  honourable 
hostility,  by  which  the  fiercer  elements  of  our 
nature  are  mastered  and  controlled.  No  great- 
er evil,  perhaps,  can  be  imagined,  than  the 
violation  of  this  law  from  any  quarter  of  infiu- 
ence  and  reputation ; — yet  tne  Warburtonians 
may  be  said  to  have  used  their  best  endeav- 
ours to  introduce  the  use  of  poisoned  weapons, 
and  to  abolish  the  piactioe  of  giving  •quarter, 


in  the  fields'  of  centityvehrf .  Forfni^efy, 
their  exaniple  has  not  been  generally  follow 
ed;  and  the  sect  itself,  though  gtaced  -vidi 
mitres,  and  other  trophies  of  worldly  tnccess, 
has  perished,  -we  think,  in  cone^neace  of  tha 
experiment. 

A  second,  and  perfaapf^  a  still  noore  fonm- 
dable  mischief,  arose  from  the  discredit  v  hidi 
was  brought  on  the  priesthood,  and  indeed 
upon  religion  in  general,  by  this  interchaijgc 
oi  opprobrious  and  insulting  accusations aincitg 
its  ministers.  If  the  abuse  was  justifiable, 
then  the  churoh  itself  gave  shelter  to  ioUy 
and  wickedness,  at  least  as  great  as  was  to  be 
found  under  the  banners  of  infidelity; — if  it 
was  not  justifiable,  then  it  was  appaiect,  that 
abuse  by  those  holy  men  was  no  proof  of  de- 
merit in  those  against  whom  it  was  directed : 
and  the  unbelievers,  of  course,  were  furnished 
with  an  objection  to  the  sincerity  of  those  in- 
vectives of  which  they  themselves  were  the 
objects. 

This  applies  to  those  indecent  expressions 
of  violence  and  contempt,  in  which  Warbortot 
and  his  followers  were  accustomed  to  indulge, 
when  speaking  of  their  Christian  and  clerical 
opponents.  But  the  greatest  evil  of  all,  we 
tnmk,  arose  from  the  intemperance,  coarse- 
ness, and  acrimony  of  their  remarks,  even  on 
those  who  were  enemies  to  revelation.  There 
is,  in  all  well-constituted  minds,  a  natural 
feeling  of  indulgence  towards  those  errors  of 
opinion,  to  which,  from  the  infirmity  of  human 
reason,  all  men  are  liable,  and  of  compasdon 
for  those  whose  errors-  have  endangered  their 
happiness.  It  must  be  the  natural  teudeucy 
of  all  candid  and  liberal  persons,  therefore,  to 
regard  unbelievers  with  pity,  aiid  t^  reason 
with  them  with  mildness  and  forbearance. 
Infidel  writers*  we  conceive,  may  generally 
be  allowed  to  be  actual  unbelievers ;  for  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  what  other  motive  than  a 
sincere  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  their  opin- 
ions, could  induce  them  to  become  objects  of 
horror  to  the  respectable  part  of  any  commu- 
nity, by  their  disclosure.  From  what  vices 
of  the  heart,  or  from  what  defects  in  the  un- 
derstanding, their  unbelief  may  have  originat- 
ed, it  may  not  always  be  easy  to  detemiir.e; 
but  it  seems  obvious  that,  for  the  unbelief  it- 
self, they  are  rather  to  be  pitied  than  reviled ; 
and  that  the  most  effectual  way  of  persuading 
the  public  that  their  opinions  are  refuted  out 
of  a  regard  to  human  happiness,  is  to  treat 
their  author  (whose  happiness  is  most  in  dan^ 
ger)  with  some  email  aegree  of  liberality  and 
gentleness.  It  is  also  pretty  generally  take^ 
for  granted,  that  a  very  angry  disputant  is 
usually  in  the  wrong ;  tnat  it  is  not  a  sign  of 
much  confidence  in  the  argument,  to  take  ad* 
vantage  of  the  unpopularity  or  leg^l  danger 
of  the  opposite  doctrine ;  and  that,  when  an 
unsuccessful  and  nnf&ir  attempt  is  made  to 
discredit  the  general  ability  or  personal  worth 
of  an  antagonist,  no  great  reliance  is  under- 
stood to  be  placed  on  the  argument  by  which 
he  may  be  jawfuUy  opposed. 

It  is  needless  to  apply  these  observations  to 
the  case  of  the  Warourtonian  controversies 
There  is  no  man^  we  believe,  hfiwerer  hemay 
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Mfe  wanoeeA  of  Uw  fallacy  and  danger  of  the 

priocjples  mainlained  by  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
by  Voltaire,  or  by  Hume,  who  has  not  felt  in- 
dignation and  disgust  at  the  brutal  violence, 
the  affected  contempt,  and  the  flagrant  unfair- 
ness with  which  they  are  treated  by  this 
learned  aathor,^— who  nas  not,  for  a  moment, 
taken  part  with  them  against  so  ferocious  ana 
insulting  an  opponent,  and  wished  for  the 
mortification  ana  chastisement  of  the  advocate, 
evi^n  while  impressed  with  the  greatest  vene- 
ration for  the  cause.  We  contemplate  this 
flcene  of  orthodox  fury,  in  short,  with  some- 
th*ng  of  the  same  emotions  willi  which  we 
shu  M  see  a  heretic  subjected  to  the  torture, 
Mt  a  freethinker  led  out  to  the  stake  bva  zeal- 
ous inquisitor.  If  this,  however,  be  tne  effect 
of  such  illiberal  violence,  even  on  those  whose 

Erinciples  are  settled,  and  whose  faith  is  con- 
nned  by  habit  and  reflection,  the  conse- 
quences must  obviously  be  still  more  perni- 
cious for  those  whose  notions  of  rehgion  are 
still  uninformed  and  immature,  and  whose 
minds  are  open  to  all  plausible  and  liberal 
impressions.  Take  the  case,  for  instance,  of 
a  young  man,  who  has  been  delighted  with 
the  eloquence  of  Bolingbroke,  and  the  sagacity 
and  ingenuity  of  Hume ; — who  knows,  more- 
over, that  the  one  lived  in  intimacy  witn  Pope, 
and  Swift,  and  Atterbury.  and  almost  all  the 
worthy  and  eminent  persons  of  his  time ; — 
and  that  the  other  was  the  cordial  friend  of 
Robertson  and  Blair,  and  was  irreproachably 
correct  and  amiable  in  every  relation  of  life ; 
— and  who,  perceiving  with  alarm  the  ten- 
dency of  some  of  their  speculations,  applies 
.  to  Warburton  for  an  antidote  to  the  poison  he 
may  have  imbibed.  In  Warburton  he  will  then 
read  thltt  Bolingbroke  was  a  paltry  driveller — 
Voltaire  a  pitiable  scoundrel — and  Hume  a 
"^uny  dialectician,  who  ought  to  have  been  set 
on  the  pillory,  and  whose  heart  was  as  base 
and  corrupt  as  his  understanding  was  con- 
temptible !  Now,  what,  we  would  ask  anj 
man  of  common  candour  and  observation^  is 
the  efl'ect  likely  to  be  produced  on  the  mmd 
of  any  ingenious  and  able  vonng  maii  by  this 
style  of  confutation  ?  Infallibly  to  make  him 
take  part  with  the  reviled  and  insulted  literati, 
— to  throw  aside  the  right  reverend  confuter 
with  contempt  and  disgust, — and  most  proba- 
bly to  conceive  a  fatal  prejudice  against  the 
cause  of  religion  itself — thus  unhappily  asso- 
ciated with  coarse  and  ignoble  scurrility. .  He 
must  know  to  a  certainty,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  contempt  of  the  orthodox  champion  is 
either  affected,  or  proceeds  from  most  ?n)8s 
ignorance  and  incapacity ; — since  the  abilities 
of  the  reviled  writers  is  proved,  not  only  by 
his  own  feeling  and  experience,  but  by  the 
Bu/fitige  of  the  public  and  of  all  men  of  mtel- 
ligence.  He  must  think,  in  the  second  place, 
that  the  imputations  on  their  moral  worth  are 
Jalse  and  calumnious,  both  from  the  fact  of 
their  long  friendship  with  the  purest  and  most 
exalted  characters  of  their  age,  and  from  the 
obvious  irrelevancy  of  this  topic  in  a  fair  refu- 
tation of  their  errors;— and  then,  applying  the 
ordinary  maxims  by  which  we  judge  of  a  dis- 
putant's causei  fromi  his  temper  and  his  fair- 


nessL  he  ditablea  both  the  judgment  and  the 
cancloor  of  his  instructor,  and  conceives  a 
strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  cause  which 
has  been  attacked  in  a  manner  so  unwar* 
rantable. 

We  have  had  occasion,  oftener  than  once, 
to  trace  an  effect  like  this,  from  this  fierce 
and  overbearing  aspect  of  orthodoxy; — and 
we, appeal  to  the  judgment  of  all  our  readers, 
whether  it  be  not  the  very  effect  which  it  is 
calculated  to  produce  on  all  youthful  minds 
of  any  considerable  strength  and  originality. 
It  is  to  such  persons,  however,  and  to  suck 
only,  that  the  refutation  of  infidel  writen 
ou^ht  to  be  addressed.  There  is  no  need  lo 
wnte  books  against  Hume  and  Voltaire  for  the 
use  of  the  learned  and  orthodox  part  of  the 
English  clergy.  Such  works  are  necessarily 
supposed  to  be  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
young  persons,  who  have  either  contracted 
some  partiality  for  those  seductive  writers,  or 
are  otnerwise  in  danger  of  being  misled  by 
them.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  therefore,  thai 
they  know  and  admire  their  real  excellences; 
—and  it  might  conseauently  be  inferred,  that 
they  will  not  listen  witn  peculiar  complacency 
to  a  refutation  of  their  error&  which  sets  ont 
with  a  torrent  of  illiberal  and  unjust  abuse  oi 
their  talents  and  characters. 

We  are  convinced,  therefore,  that  the  bully- 
ing and  abusive  tone  of  the  Warburtonian 
school,  even  in  its  contention  with  infideb| 
has  done  more  harm  to  the  cause  of  religion, 
and  alienated  more  youthful  and  aspiring 
minds  from  the  true  faith,  than  any  other 
error  into  which  zeal  has  ever  betraved  orth^ 
doxy.  It  may  afford  a  sort  of  vindictive  de»> 
light  to  the  zealots  who  stand  in  no  need  of 
the  instruction  of  which  it  should  be  the  ve^ 
hide;  but  it  will,  to  a  certainty,  revolt  and 
disgust  all  those  to  whom  that  instruction  was 
necessary,— enlist  all  the  generous  feelings 
of  their  nature  on  the  side«of  infidelity, — and 
make  piety  and  reason  itself  appear  like  pr^ 
judice  and  bigotry.  We  think  it  fortunate, 
therefore,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  controver- 
sial writings  of  Warburton  nave  already  passed 
into  oblivion, — since,  even  if  we  thought  more 
highly  than  we  do  of  the  substantial  merit  of 
his  arguments,  we  should  still  be  of  opinion 
that  they  were  likely  to  do  more  mischief 
than  the  greater  part  of  the  sophistries  which 
it  was  their  professed  object  to  counteract  and 
discredit. 

These  desultory  observations  have  carried 
us  BO  completely  away  from  the  book,  by  the 
title  of  which  they  were  suggested,  that  ws 
have  forgotten  to  announce  to  our  readers, 
that  it  contains  a  series  of  familiar  letters,  ad- 
dressed by  Warburton  to  Doctor  (afterwards 
Bishop)  Hurd,  from  the  year  1749,  when  their 
acquaintance  commenced,  down  to  1776,  when 
the  increasing  infirmities  of  the  former  put  a 
stop  to  the  correspondence.  Some  little  use 
was  made  of  these  letters  in  the  life  of  his 
friend,  which  Bishop  Hurd  published,  after  a 
very  long  delay,  in  1794 ;  but  the  treasure  was 
hoarded  up,  in  the  main,  till  the  death  of  that 
prelate;  soon  after  which,  the  present  volumo 
was  prepared  for  publication,  in  obedience  tA 


the  feUowini^  ilitiinalioii  imfixed  to'  the  origi- 
nal eoUeotion^  and  now  printed  in  the  £raat 
of  the  book : — 

"TlieM  letter*  tjiv^  M  tme  ft  pkstere  Af  ihe 
wrirer*8  charecter,  and  are,  beMdes,  so  worthy  of 
Aim  in  ail  r*^tpecta  (I  mean,  if  ibe  render  oati  forkive 
the  playfulness  of  his  wit  in  some  instances,  ana  the 
parnality  of  his  friendship  In  many  more),  that,  in 
nonour  of  his  memory,  I  wo\i!d  have  them  published 
ftfter  my  death,  and  the  profits  arinngr  from  the  .sale 
of  them,  applied  to  the  benefit  of  ibe  Worceacer 
infirmaiy.*' 

The  tenor  of  this  note,  as  well  as  the  name 
and  the  memor]^  of  Warbnrton,  excited  in  ns 
no  small  curiosity  to  peruse  the  collection : 
and,  for  a  moment,  we  entertained  a  hope  of 
ifaiding  this  intractable  and  usur|^ng  author 
softened  down,  in  the  gentler  relations  of  pri- 
"fate  life,  to  something  of  a  more  amiable  and 
engagins:  form :  and  when  we  found  his  right 
tererend  correspondent  speaking  of  the  play- 
fulness of  his  wit,  and  the  partiality  of  faiis 
friendships,  we  almost  persuaded  ourselres, 
that  we  should  find,  in  these  letters,  not  only 
many  traits  of  domestic  tenderness  and  cor- 
diality, but  also  some  expressions  of  regret 
for  the  asperities  with  which,  in  the  heat  and 
(he  elation  of  controversy,  he  had  insulted  all 
who  were  opposed  to  him.  It  seems  natural, 
too,  to  expect,  that  along  with  the  confessions 
of  an  antQor^s  vanity,  we  should  meet  with 
some  reflections  on  his  own  good  fortune^  and 
seme  expressions  of  contentment  and  gratitude 
for  the  honours  and  dignities  which  had  been 
heaped  upon  him.  In  all  this,  however,  we 
have  been  painfully  disappointed.  The  arro- 
gance and  irritability  of  Warburton  was  never 
more  conspicuous  than  in  these  Letters, — nor 
his  intolerance  of  opposition,  and  his  prepoe- 
terous  estimate  of  his  own  merit  and  import- 
ance. There  is  some  wit — good  and  bad — 
eeattered  through  them;  and  diverse  frag- 
ments of  criticism :  But  the  staple  of  the  cor- 
reEspondence  is  his  own  praise,  and  that  of  his 
friend,  whom  he  magnifies  and  exalts,  indeed. 
in  a  way  that  is  very  diverting.  To  nim,  and 
his  other  dependants  and  admirers,  and  their 
patrons,  he  is  kind  and  complimentary  to  ex- 
cess :  but  all  the  rest  of  the  world  he  regards 
with  contempt  and  indifierenoe.  llie  age  is 
m  good  age  or  a  bad  age,  according  as  it  ap- 

gauds  or  neglects  the  Divine  Legion  and 
e  Commentarv  on  Horace.  Those  who 
write  against  tnese  works  are  knaves  and 
drivellers, — and  will  meet  with  then"  reward 
in  the  contempt  of  another  generation,  and 
die  tortures  or  another  world! — Bishoprics 
mnd  Chancellorships,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
too  little  for  those  who  extol  and  defend  them ; 
«— end  Government  is  reviled  for  leaving  the 
oress  open  to  Bolingbroke,  and  tacitly  blamed 
ibr  not  setting  Mr.  Hume  on  the  pillory. 

The  natural  connection  of  the  subject  with 
the  general  remarks  which  we  have  already 
|iremise<l,  leads  us  to  begin  our  extracts  with 
A  few  specimens  of  that  savage  asperity  to- 
wards Christiansand  Philosophers,  upon  which 
we.  have  felt  ourselves  called  on  to  pass  a 
Aentence  of  reprobation.  In  a  letter,  dated  in 
1749,  we  have  the  following  passage  about 
Mr.  Hume, — 


'*  I  MS  strBii|friBiMna,f<b  t^hitmjmmmkiB  m 
Httme  in  partins.  fr«  i«  dbo  astbar oTa  filtle  book, 
called  Philoaophical  Bsaayox  in  fNie  pst  of  wUd 
he  argues  a^inst  the  b^g  of  a  CM,  mnd  m  amHber 
(ver^  needleBsIy  you  will  say)  agaiiwt  tin  MmibBity 
of  miracles.  He  ka*  cromnsd  Uie  Ukertf  4f  ^ft«  prvn. 
And  yet  he  baa  a  conaidend^le  poet  aoeMr  the  Go. 
vemmeai  I  I  have  a  |[feat  nxiid  to  do  jmnot  m 
his  arguments  against  miracles,  whieh  I  tluBk  mif  hi 
be  done  in  lew  words.  But  does  he  deserve  o> 
tice  ?  Is  he  known  smongat  you  f  Pfsv  aotwer 
me  these  questions;  for  if  his  own  weight  keeps 
him  down,  /  $kouU  be  eorty  to  rtmifibmu  to  Au  at* 
vancemttii — to  any  fHaoe  hut  tke  J'iUary."^^^  11. 

In  another  place,  he  Is  pleased  to  say,  nndet 
date  of  1757,  when  Mr.  Hnme's  reparation 
for  goodness,  as  well  as  genius.,  waa  fiiUy  ee- 
tablidied : — 

**  There  ia  an  epidemic  madness  amongst  ns ;  to- 
day we  burn  with  the  feverish  heat  of  Supersntion; 
to-morrow  we  stand  fixed  and  frozen  in  Athersza. 
Expect  to  hear  that  the  churches  are  sH  crowded 
next  Friday ;  and  that  on  Saturday  they  bay  a( 
Hume's  iftiw  Bssaya ;  the  firat  of  which  (and  plaa« 
you)  is  Tke  Natund  Hietorv  tfHeligian.^  forvAttek 
I  will  trim  the  rogue's  jacket,  at  least  sit  upon  bii 
skirts,  as  you  will  see  when  you  come  hither,  sod 
find  bis  margina  scribbled  over.  In  a  word,  tbs 
Essay  is  to  establish  an  Atfaeisttc  natoralisra,  (tie 
Bolingbroke  ;  and  he  goes  upon  one  of  B.'scapM 
argumenta,  that  Idolatry  and  Polytheism  were  be- 
fore the  worehip  of  the  one  God.  It  is  full  of  ab- 
surdities ;  and  nere  I  come  in  with  him ;  for  the^ 
thoto  tkemselvet  hvavee:  but,  as  you  well  obeerre, 
to  do  their  business,  is  to  show  tbem  fioU.  Tbey 
say  this  man  hs's  several  moral  oualiiies.  It  msy 
be  so.  But  there  sre  vices  of  toe  mind  as  wvD 
aa  body  ;  and  a  Wicieder  Heart,  and  more  ddbet* 
mined  to  do  piMk  Mitehitf,  1  (kink  I  no^er  jbi«i0.'* 

p.  175. 

It  is  natural  and  verj  edifying,  after  all  thia 
to  find  him  expressing  the  most  unmeasured 
contempt,  even  for  the  historical  worft  of  this 
author,  and  graVelj  telling  his  beloved  friend, 
who  was  hammenng  out  a  puny  dialogue  on 
the  English  constitution,  "As  to  Hume's  His- 
tory, you  need'not  fear  bein^  forestalled  by  a 
thousand  such  writers.  But  me  fear  is  natural 
as  I  have  often  felt,  and  as  often  expetienced 
to  be  absurd  !"  We  really  were  not  aware, 
either  that  this  History  was  ^nerally  looked 
upon  as  an  irreligious  publication;  or  that 
there  vras  reason  to  suspect  that  Dr.  Hobertson 
had  no  warm  side  to  religion,  more  than  his 
friend.  Both  these  things,  however,  may  be 
learned  from  the  following  short  paragraph. 

**  Hume  has  outdone  himself  in  this  new  history, 
in  showing  his  contempt  of  religion.  This  is  one 
of  those  proof  charges  which  Arbuthnot  speaks  of 
in  his  treatise  of  political  Ivt^,  to  try  how  much 
the  public  will  bear.  Jf  thiehiolory  be  leeZZ  reeeivei. 
If  hall  conclude  that  there  it  even  an  end  of  oU  pre- 
tence to  religion.  But  I  should  think  it  will  not : 
because  I  fancy  the  good  reception  of  Rol>ertson'i 
proceeded  from  the  decency  of  it."— p.  207. 

The  following  is  the  liberal  commentary 
which  this  Christian  divine  makes  upon  Mr, 
Hume's  treatment  of  Rousseau. 

**•  It  is  a  truth  easilv  discoverable  from  his  wtl* 
tings,  that  Hume  could  have  bat  one  motive  in 
bringinff  him  over  (for  he  was  uiuler  the  protectiea 
of  I^ra  Mareshal)  and  that  loas,  cheri^tng  a  man 
uthoee  vritinge  vocre  at  mitrhievout  to  tocietyat  kit 
own.  The  merits  of  the  two  philosophers  are  soon 
adjusted.    l*hess  is  an  imiaeass  dblaaee  becwsst 


>  ataU  in  ileir  MpewtM 
canity  ;  and  mach  again  in  their  good  faith.  Roaa- 
•eau'a  warmth  haa  made  him  act  the  madmao  in  hia 
philoaophieal  inqmriea,  eo  that  he  oft  aanr  not  the 
otisehief  which  ha  did :  Hume'M  eeldn9$»-mtde  kim 
not  mUjf  tee  hut  rtjoiee  m  Aw.  But  it.ianeither  parta 
nor  logic  that  has  made  either  of  (hero  philoaoptiera, 
but  InJUteUig  only.  For  which,  to  be  euro,  they 
both  equally  deeerre  a  rsnsioN."— ^p.  886|  287. 

After  all  this,  it  can  surpriie  ns  rety  tittle 
to  hear  him  call  Voltaire  a  scoundrel  and  a 
Hear ;  and,  in  the  bittemew  of  his  heart,  qua- 
lify  Smollett  by  the  name  of  ''a  vagabond 
Scot,  who  wrote  nonsense," — beeauee  people 
had  bought  ten  thcmaand  oopiesof  hisHistOFy, 
while  the  Divine  Legion  began  to  lie  heavy 
on  the  shelves  of  his  bookseUer.  It  may  be 
worth  while,  however,  to  see  how  this  ortho- 
dox prelate  speaks  of  the  church  and  of 
churchmen.  The  following  short  passage  will 
give  the  reader  some  light  upon  the  subject ; 
and  also  serve  to  exemplify  the  bombastic 
adulation  which  the  reverend  corres^dents 
interchanged  with  each  other,  and  the  coarse 
but  robust  wit  by  which  Warbttrton  was  cer- 
tainly distinguished. 

'"You  were  made  for  higher  rhingB:  and  my 
greateat  pleasure  is,  that  yon  give  me  a  hint  you 
are  impatient  to  pursue  them.  What  will  not  auch 
■  capacity  and  atich  a  pen  do,  either  to  shame  or  to 
improve  a  miserable  sge !  The  church,  like  the 
Ark  of  Noah,  ia  worth  saving;  not  for  the  sake  of 
CAtf  nndean  heaats  and  vermin  that  almoet  filed  il 
and  probably  made  most  noise  and  clamour  in  it, 
but  for  the  little  comer  of  rationality,  that  was  as 
inach  distressed  by  the  stink  within,  as  by  the  tem- 
pest without."— ^p.  83,  84. 

In  aaother  ]daoe,  he  says,  <'  I  am  eeiioiM 
upon  it.  I  am  afraid  that  both  you  and  I  shall 
outlive  oommon  sense,  as  well  as  learning,  in 
our  jeverend  brotherhood  j"  and  afterwards 
oomj^aiiis,  that  he  hae  laboured  all  his  life  to 
eapaort  the  canee  of  the  clei^,  and  been  re- 
paid with  nothing  but  ingmtttnde.  In  the  close 
of  another  letter  on  the  same  subject,  he  says, 
with  a  presumption,  which  the  event  has  al- 
ready made  half  ridiculous,  and  half  melaa« 
choly,  "Are  not  you  and  I  finely  employed t 
—but.  Serifwu  arbores,  alteri  qua  hcuIo  pro- 
sunf.^^ 

But  these  are  only  general  expressione, 
arising,  perhaps,  from  spleen  or  casual  irrita- 
tion. Let  us  inquire  how  he  speaks  of  indi* 
viduals.  It  would  be  enough,  perhaps,  to  say, 
that  exce]>t  a-Dr.  Bal^y,  we  ao  not  remember 
of  his  sayins:  any  (hmg  respectful  of  a  single 
clergyman  throughoot  the  whole  volume. — 
The  following  is  a  pretty  good  specimen  ef 
the  treatment  which  was  reserved  for  such  of 
them  as  dared  to  express  their  dissent  from 
jlic  paradoxes  and  fancies. 

*«  What  eeold  tnake  ^Mt  Inqporlaat  HlottlrtMad 
^-u  know  whom)  preach  againat  «m  at  St.  Jamas' t 
He  never  met  me  at  Court,  or  at  Powis  or  New- 
cast  la-Houae.  And  what  waa  it  to  him,  whether 
the  Jewa  had  a  future  life  f  Jt  might  he  well  for 
»ael  aa  Aim,  if  the  Christiant  had  none  neither  !^- 
Nor,  /  dare  aoy,  d0e«  he  muA  tnmhU  hhngt^  oftimi 
themalUr^  whi(e  he-ataada  foramoatfamoiiglrt  yoo,  in 
ths  aaw  Lmd  qf  Fnmme:  which,  hDaovec,  to  the 
wsiiifieatifln  ef  thfsa  madern  Jews,  is  a  Im  k'^ 
{MfA  uofn  that  a  ptr/orwMce^^'^r^.  $9. 


Now,  thie  Isoal  Mdd  m  feat;  bnf  k  fiero« 
anger  and  resentment ;  and  really  afibrda  tm 
wonderful  a  picture  of  the  temper  and  hbem^ 
ity  eif  a  Christian  divine,  as  seme  of  the  dinpiite* 
amo^g  the  gmmmarians  do  of  the  iivitabilitj 
of  a  mete  man  of  letters.  The  contempt,  m^ 
deed;  with  which  he  speaks  of  his  answerers^ 
who  were  in  geneial  learned  divines,  is  equally 
keen  and  cutting  with  that  which  ae  eviooea 
towards  Uume  cmd  Bolingbroke.  He  himseK 
knew  ten  thousand  faults  in  his  work ;  bat 
tkoy  have  never  found  on*  of  them.  Nobody' 
has  ever  answered  hhn  yet,  but  at  their  own 
expense ;  and  some  poor  man  whom  he  men- 
tions "must  share  in  the.  silent  contempt 
with  which  I  treat  my  aaawerers."  This  m 
his  ordinary  style  in  those  pUnffid  and  affeo- 
tionate  leltera.  Of  known  and  celebrated 
individuals,  ha  taUcs  in  the  same  tone  e£  dia- 
gusting  arrogance  and  animosity.  Dr.  LowA, 
the  learned  and  venerable  Bishop  of  LoodoOi 
had  oceaflion  to  ooaaphun  of  some  QUBrepva* 
sentatlons  ia  Warhnrton's  writings)  relating 
to  the  memory  of  his  father ;  and.  after  some 
amicable  correapmidenee,  stated  tne  matter  lo 
the  piiblic  in  a  short  and  temperate  pamphlet. 
Here  is  the  manner  in  which  he  is  tieated  fist 
it  in  this  l^pieeopal  oorreapondence. 

"All  you  say  about  Lowth*a  pamjriilet  breathes 
the  pureat  apirit  of  friendship.  Hia  vnt  and  hia 
reawning^  God  knawe,  and  I  aiec  (sa  a  certain  critic 
aittd  onoe  in  a  matter  of  the  Kke  great  importanaa), 
are  much  below  the  qualitiea  that  deaerve  these 
namea.  But  the  atrangeat  thing  of  all,  ia  thie  maiife 
boldneet  in  publishing  my  let  (era  wiihoat  roy  leave 
or  knowledge.  I  remember  several  long  letters 
passed  between  as.  And  I  remember  you  sow  the 
letters.  But  I  have  ao  totally  forgot  the  eontema, 
that  I  am  at  a  loaa  for  the  meaninff  of  theae  words* 

"  In  a  word,  you  are  right. — ^II  he  expected  an 
answer,  he  will  certainly  find  himself  disappointed : 
thoush  I  believe  I  could  make  aa  ^ood  sport  with 
thia  Devil  of  a  vice,  for  the  puhiic  dtvergioft,  aa  ever 
was  mada  with  him,  in  the  old  MoraHtfes" 

pp.  273,  274. 

Among  the  many  able  men  who  thought 
themselves  called  upon  to  expose  his  errora 
and  fantasies,  two  of  the  most  distirp;uiFhed 
were  Jortin  and  Leland.  Dr.  Jortin  had  ob- 
jected to  Warburton's  theory  of  the  SixlJ 
^neid ;  and  Dr.  Leland  to  his  notion  of  tbi 
Eloquence  of  the  Evangelists;  and  bolh  with 
great  respect  and  moderation.  Warburton 
would  not,  or  could  not  answer; — but  his 
faithful  esquire  was  at  hand ;  and  two  anony- 
mous pamphlets,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Richard 
HurJ.  were  sent  forth,  to  extol  Warburton, 
ami  nis  paradoxes,  beyond  the  level  of  a 
mortal ;  to  accuse  Jortin  of  envy,  and  to  con^ 
vict  Leland  of  ignorance  and  error.  Leland 
answered  for  himself;  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
all  the  world,  completely  demolishea  hia  an- 
tagonist. Jorth)  contented  himself  with  laq^di- 
ing  at  the  weak  and  elaborate  iiony  of  Hm 
Bishop's  anonymous  champion,  and  with  woo* 
dering  at  his  talent  fo^  perversion.  Hurd  never 
owned  either  of  these  malignant  pamphlets; 
— and  in  the  life  of  his  friend^  no  notice  wlu4- 
ever  was  taken  of  this  inglorious  controversy. 
What  would  have  been  Mtter  forgotten^  bow 
ever,  for  fhehr  ioint  reputation,  If  k) jodicipatly 
Sat 
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tonglH  back  to  notice  in  the  Tolnme  now  be- 
fore us  I — and  Warburton  is  proved  by  his 
letter*  to  have  entered  fally  into  all  the  paltry 
keennoM  of  his  oorre^wndent,  and  to  hare 
indolged  a  feelins;  of  ttie  most  rancorous  hos- 
tility towards  both  these  excellent  and  accom- 
alishfid  men.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  8ay& 
"  I  will  not  tell  you  how  much  I  am  obligea 
to  yovL  for  this  eorr^um  of  Leland.  I  hare 
desired  OA6iiel  Harvey  to  get  it  reprinted  in 
Dublin,  which  I  tuHrk  Kut  a  proper  return  for 
Leland's  favour  iu  Lonjon."  We  hear  noth- 
ing mo.'e,  however,  on  this  subject,  after  the 
pmdioatiun  of  Dr.  Lekuid's  reoly. 

With  regard  to  Jortin,  again,  he  ssnrs,  "Next 
to  the  pleasi:re  of  seeing  myselt  so  finely 
praised,  is  the  satisfaction  I  take  in  seeing 
Jortin  mortified.  I  know  to  what  degree  it 
will  do  it  J  and  he  deserves  to  be  mortified. 
One  thing  I  in  good  earnest  resented  for  its 
baseness,"  &c.  In  another  place,  he  talks  of 
his  <<mean,  low,  and  nnj^tefnl  conduct;" 
and  adds,*"  Jortin  is  as  vain  as  he  is  dirty,  to 
imagine  that  I  am  obliged  to  him,"  &c.  And, 
after  a  good  deal  more  about  his  "mean,  kiw 
envy,"  "the  rancour  of  his  heart,"  his  "self- 
importance."  and  other  sood  qualities,  he 
speaks  in  tnis  way  of  his  death — 

"  I  8^6  b^  the  papers  thftt  Jortin  is  dead.  His 
overrsting  his  abilitiea,  and  the  public's  nnderra- 
ting  them,  made  to  gloomy  a  temper  eat,  as  the  an- 
cientt  expressed  it,  his  omn  heart.  If  bis  deaih  dis- 
tresses his  own  famiijr,  I  shall  be  heartily  sorry  for 
lAia  ateUemt  ofmortaliiy.  If  not,  there  it  no  lo§9^ 
.•SMI  toAifluei^."'— p.  340. 

That  the  reader  may  judge  how  far  con- 
troversial rancour  has  here  distorted  the  fea- 
tures of  an  adversary,  we  add  part  of  an 
admirable  character  of  Dr.  Jortin,  drawn  by 
;ne  who  had  good  occasion  to  know  him,  as 
-  •.  appeared  in  a  work  in  which  keenness, 
Tanaoiir,  and  erudition  are  very  singularly 
Mended.  "  He  had  a  heart  which  never  dis- 
«^ced  the  powers  of  his  understanding. — 
^\ith  a  lively  imagination  and  an  elegant 
taste,  he  united  the  artless  and  amiable  negli- 
gence cf  a  schoolboy.  Wit  without  ill-nature, 
and  sense  without  effort,  he  could,  at  will, 
\catter  on  every  subject ;  and,  in  every  book, 
•  "e  writer  presents  us  with  a  near  and  dis- 
tiiw*t  view  of  the  man.  He  had  too  much 
discernment  to  confound  difference  of  opinion 
with  malignity  or  dulness ;  and  too  mucn can- 
dour to  inf  ult^  where  he  could  not  persuade. 
He  carried  with  him  into  every  subject  which 
he  explored,  a  solid  greatness  of  soul,  which 
could  spare  an  inferior,  though  in  the  offen- 
sive form  of  an  adversary,  and  endure  an 
•»qual.  with  or  without  the  sacred  name  of  a 
friend."* 

Di*.  Middleton.  too,  had  happened  to  differ 
froin  some  of  Warbarton's  opinions  on  tfie 
•rigin  of  Popish  ceremonies;  and  accordingly 
he  is  very  charitably  represented  as  having 
renofificed  his  relipon  in  a  pet,  on  account  of 
the  discourtesy  of  his  brethren  in  the  church. 
It  is  on  an  occasion  no  less  serious  and  to«ich- 

*  See  prefaoiN  \»  Two  Ti^rt$  by  a  Warburtoman. 
-p.  194. 


mg,  than  the  immediate  proepeet  of  tlsj 
learned  man's  death^  who  bad  once  leeii  kj 
friend,  that  he  gives  vent  to  tiiis  libend  inj 
ptttalioa. 

"  Had  he  had,  /  wtZT  not  say  piety,  bat  eratnej 
of  mind  enoogh  not  to  sn^fer  the  pretended  it.\vi 
of  aome  churchmen  to  prejudice  him  agttinsi  -t^ 
gi&n,  I  should  love  him  living,  and  boncur  i^ 
memory  when  dead.  But,  goSa  God!  iliai  tri 
for  the  discourtesies  done  him  by  bis  miseraj 
fellow-creatures,  should  be  amtent  to  dhat  ii* 
self  of  the  true  viaticum,  the  comfort,  the  ^oiaj 
the  asylum,  &c.  &c.  is  perfectly  astonisbin;. 
believe  no  one  (all  things  coneadered)  bts  eu^'  n 
more  from  the  low  and  vile  passions  of  ibe  hiol.  j 
low  arooqgst  our  brethren  iban  myself.  Yet.  K.\ 
forbid,  &e.'*— pp.40,  41. 

When  divines  of  the  Church  of  Eng'ai 
are  spoken  of  in  this  manner,  it  may  be  5ij 
posea  that  Dissenters  and  Laymen  du  t 
meet  with  any  better  treatment.  Pries)  ii 
is  called  "a  wretched  f€'llo\^ 


and  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who,  in  spile 
considerable  temptations  to  tf  le  contrary,  i 
spoken  with  great  respect  of  him,  boih  iu 
preface  to  Shakespeare  and  in  his  notefi| 
thus  rewarded  by  the  meek  and  modest  ec< 
siastic  for  his  forbearance. 


"  The  remarks  he  makes  in  every  page  on 
commentaries,  are /ic/Z  of  inscUnee  ana  nut/ifii 
reJleetioHs,  which,  had  they  not  in  them  u  ir] 
folly  as  maligHity,  I  should  have  had  reason  u 
offended  wiifi.  As  ii  is,  I  think  myself  oblige.! 
him  in  thus  setting  before  the  public  so  mari 
My  notes  with  Ait  remarks  upon  them  ;  for,  ihd 
I  have  DO  ^reat  opinion  of  that  trifling  part  o£ 

Eubiic,  which  pretends  to  judge  of  this  pari 
terature,  in  whieh  boys  sod  girls  decide,  i 
tkink  nobody  can  be  mistaken  m  tkis  compart, 
though  I  thmk  their  thoughts  have  never  yet 
tended  thus  far  as  to  reflect,  that  to  discoTei 
corruption  in  an  author's  text,  and  by  a  happ] 
gadty  to  reatore  it  to  sense,  is  no  esay  task  : 
when  the  discovery  is  mad^,  iben  to 'cavil  a| 
conjecture,  to*propose  an  equivalent,  and  i^ 
nonsense,  by  producing,  out  of  the  thick  dark 
it  occasions,  a  weak  and  faint  glimmering  of  s 
(which  has  been  the  business  of  this  Editor  Thro 
out)  is  the  easiest,  as  well  as  duUeA  of  sU  liu 
eflbrts."— pp.  272,  273. 

It  is  irksome  transcribing  more  of  t] 
insolent  and  vindictive  personalities;  an<i 
believe  we  have  already  extracted  enougi 
satisfjyour  readers  as  to  the  probable  e; 
of  this  publication,  in  giving  the  world  a 
impression  of  the  amiable,  playful,  and 
fectionate  character  of  this  learned  pre 
It, is  scarcely  necessary,  for  this  porpo» 
refer  to  any  of  his  pathetic  lamentatiooB 
his  own  age,  as  a  ^^  barbarous  age."  ai.  < 
pious  age,''  and  "a  dark  age," — to  quote 
murmurs  at  the  ingratitude  with  vhich 
own  labours  had  been  rewarded, — or,  irul 
to  do  more  than  transcribe  his  sage  and  i 
nanimous  resolution,  in  the  year  1768,  to 
ffin  to  live  for  himself — having  already  1 
for  others  longer  than  they  had  deseivt 
him."  This  worthy  and  philanthropic  p^ 
had  by  this  time  preached  and  written  | 
self  into  a  bishopric  and  a  fine  estate ; 
at  the  same  time,  indulged  himself  in  e 
sort  of  violence  and  scurrility  agalDst  ti 
\  f*om  \»hnse  oninions  he  dissented.     In  t| 
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eircnm5tance<.  ^«)  really  are  not  aware  either 
how  he  eoiild  liave  lived  more  for  hiinaelf,  or 
le^s  for  others,  than  he  lud  been  all  along 
doing.  But  we  leave  now  tbe  painfal  tatk  of 
commenting  upon  this  book,  as  a  memorial 
o(  his  character ;  and  gladly  turn  to  those  parts 
of  It,  from  which  our  readers  may  derive  more 
XI II mingled  amusement. 

The  wit  which  it  contains  is  generally  strong 
and  coarse,  with  a  certain  mixture  of  profanity 
which  docs  not  always  seem  to  consort  well 
with  the  episcopal  character.  There  are  some 
allusions  to  the  Lady  of  Babj^Ion,  which  we 
dare  not  quote  in  our  Fresbyterian  pages.  The 
reader,  however,  may  take  the  folWing: — 

"  Poor  Job  !  It  WM  hifl  «temal  fste  to  be  perse- 
cuted by  hie  friends.  His  three  comforters  passed 
sentence  of  condemnation  upon  him ;  and  be  has 
been  executing  in  ejigie  ever  since.  He  was  first 
bound  to  the  stake  by  a  long  catena  of  Greek 
Fathers;  then  tortured  by  Pineda!  then  strangled 
*)y  Caryl;  and  afterwards  cut  up  by  Westleyi  nid 
anatomised  by  Garnet.  Pray  don't  reckon  me 
amongst  his  hangmen.  I  onlj^  acted  the  tender 
part  of  hie  wife,  and  was  for  making  short  work  with 
him  !  But  he  was  ordained,  I  think,  by  a  fate  like 
that  of  Prometheus,  to  lie  still  Upon  his  dunghill, 
and  have  his  brains  sucked  out  by  owls.  One 
Hodges,  a  head  of  Oxford,  now  threatens  us  with  a 
new  Aut0  de  Fe.**— p.  22. 

We  have  already  quoted  one  assimilation 
of  the  Church  to  the  Ark  of  Noah.  This  idea 
is  pursned  in  the  following  passase,  which 
is  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  force,  the 
vulgarity,  and  the  mannerism  of  Warburton's 
writing: — 

"  You  mention  Noah*s  Ark.  I  have  really  for- 
irot  what  I  said  of  it.  But  I  suppose  I  compared 
the  Church  to  it,  as  many  a  grave  divine  has  done 
before  me. — ^The  rabbins  make  the  giant  Gog  or 
Magog  contemporary  with  Noah,  and  convinced  by 
his  preaching ;  so  that  he  was  disposed  to  take  the 
benefit  of  the  ark.  But  here  lay  the  distress ;  it  by 
no  meana  suited  hie  dimensions.*  Therefore,  as 
he  could  not  enter  in,  he  contented  himself  to  ride 
npon  it  astride.  And  though  you  must  suppose 
that,  in  that  stormy  weather,  he  was  more  than 
half- boots  over,  he  kept  hia  seat  and  dismounted 
safely,  when  the  ark-  landed  on  Mount  Ararat- 
Image  now  to  yourself  this  illustrious  Cavalier 
mounted  on  his  haekney:  and  see  if  it  does  not  brinff 
before  you  the  Churcb,  bestrid  by  some  lumpish 
minister  of  state,  who  turns  and  winds  it  at  his 
pleasure.  I'he  only  difference  is,  that  Gog  believed 
the  preacher  of  righteousness  and  religion.'*- 

pp.  87,  88. 

The  following  is  in  a  broader  and  more  am- 
bitious style, — yet  still  peculiar  and  forcj^le. 
After  recommending  a  tour  round  St.  James' 
Park,  as  far  more  mstructive  than  the  grand 
tour,  he  proceeds — 

"  This  is  enough  for  any  one  who  onljr  wants  to 
study  men  for  his  use.  But  if  our  aspiring  friend 
would  so  higher,  and  study  human  nature,  in  arJ 
for  liBetf,  he  must  take  a  much  larger  tour  than  t.hat 
of  Europe.  He  must  first  go  and  catch  her  un- 
dressed, nay,  quite  naked,  in  North  America,  and 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  may  then  examine 
how  she  sppears  cramped,  contractea,  and  buttoned 
close  op  in  the  straight  tunic  of  law  and  custom,  as 
in  China  and  Japan ;  or  spread  out,  and  enlarged 
abo?e  her  common  size,  in  the  long  and  flowing 
robe  of  enthusiasm  amoncst  the  Arabs  snd  Sara- 
cens; or,  lastly,  as  she  nutters  in  the  old  racs  of 
worn-out  policy  and  civil  government,  and  almost 


resdv  to  run  back  naked  to  iho  deserts,  as  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa.  These,  tell  him, 
are  the  grand  stones  for  the  true  philosopher,  im 
the  ditsen  of  the  worid,  to  eontempUle.  The 
Tmtr  tf  Bmnf  is  like  the  asiertainment  that  JPla- 
urch  speaks  of,  which  Pompey's  host  of  Epirus 
gave  him.  There  were  many  dishes,  and  they  had 
a  seeming  vsriety ;  but  when  he  came  to  examine 
them  narrowly,  be  found  them  all  made  out  of  one 
ho^,  and  indeed  nothing  bat  jwrik  difibrstttlj  dir 


'*  Indeed  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,  that  a  scholar 
by  profession,  who  knows  how  to  employ  his  time 
in  his  study,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  would  b« 
more  than  fantastical,  he  would  be  mad,  to  go  ram* 
bling  round  Europe,  thodgh  his  fortune  would  per- 
mit him.  For  to  travel  with  profit,  must  be  when 
bis  faculties  are  at  the  height,  hb  studies  matured, 
and  all  his  reading  fresh  in  his  head.  But  to 
waste  a  considerable  space  of  time,  at  such  a  period 
of  life,  is  worse  than  suicide.  Yet,  for  all  this,  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature  (the  only  knowledge, 
in  the  largest  sense  of  it,  worth  a  wise  man*s  con* 
eern  or  care)  can  never  be  well  acquired  without 
seeing  it  under  all  its  disguises  and  distortions,  ari- 
sing from  absurd  governments  and  monstrous  refi- 
gions,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  1*hcrefore,  I 
think  a  coltection  of  the  best  voyages  no  desptcablo 

Krt  of  a  philosopher's  library.  Perhaps  there  wiH. 
found  more  dross  in  this  sort  of  literature,  ever 
when  selected  most  carefully,  than  in  any  other. 
But  no  matter  for  that ;  such  a  collection  will  con* 
tain  a  great  and  aolid  treasure.*'— pp.  Ill,  112. 

These,  we  think,  are  favourable  specimens 
of  wit,  and  of  power  of  writing.  The  had 
jokes,  however^  rather  preponderate.  There 
IS  one  brought  m,  with  much  formality,  abont 
his  Buspicrons  of  iJk^  dwices  having  stolen  the 
lead  off  the  roof  of  his  coachhouse ;  and  two 
or  three  absurd  little  anecdotes,  which  seem 
to  have  co  pretensions  to  pleasantry— but 
that  they  are  narratives,  and  nave  no  serious 
meaning. 

To  pass  from  wit,  however,  to  more  serious 
mattera,  we  find,  in  this  volume,  some  very 
striking  proofs  of  the  extent  and  diligence  of 
this  author's  miscellaneous  reading,  partica* 
larly  in  the  lists  and  charactere  of  the  authors 
to  whom  he  refers  his  friend  as  authorities 
for  a  history  of  the  English  constitution.  In 
this  part  of  his  diaJocues,  indeed,  it  appears 
that  nurd  has  derived  the  whole  of  his  learn- 
ing, and  most  of  his  opinions,  from  Warburton. 
The  following  remarks  on  the  continuation  of 
Clarendon's  History  are  good  and  liberal  :— 

'*  Besides  that  business^  and  age,  and  misfortunes 
bid  perhaps  sunk  hisapint,  the  Contimutiti9m  is  not 
to  properly  the  history  of  the  first  six  years  of 
Charles  the  Second,  aa  an  anxious  apology  for  the 
share  himself  had  in  the  administration.  This  has 
hurt  the  composition  in  seversl  nspecu.  Amongst 
others,  he  could  not,  wiih  decency,  allow  bis  pen 
that  scope  in  his  delineation  of  the  chief  characters 
of  the  court,  who  were  all  his  personal  enemies,  as 
he  had  done  in  that  of  the  enemies  to  the  King  and 
monarchy  in  the  grand  rebellion.  The  endeavour  to 
keep  up  a  show  of  candour,  and  especially  to  pro* 
vent  the  eppearance  of  a  rancorous  resentment,  hss 
deadened  his  colouring  .very  much,  besides  that  it 
made  him  sparing  in  the  use  of  it ;  else,  his  iiiimit- 
able  pencil  had  attempted,  at  least,  to  do  justice  to 
Bennet,  to  Berkley,  to  Coventry,  to  the  nightly  , 
cabal  of  facetious  memory,  to  the  Lady,  and,  it  bis 
excessive  loyalty  had  not  intervened,  to  bis  in- 
famous  master  himself.  With  all  thia,  I  am  apt  to 
think  there  may  siill  be  something  in  what  I  saia 
of  the  nature  of  the  subject.    Exquisite  virtus  anc 


•noraums  vice  OIM  a  fiM  Ud  fartWlMlonan% 
Miihis.  And  hence  Ury  wad  Teeitne  are,  in  their 
way,  pnhm  equallf  eniertaimnf.  Bat  the  little 
tntriguee  of  a  eeliiih  cowt,  tAomi  cttrfjimm,  wr  ^ 
/MlM»a«  er  IM  eMOMre,  AmU  dmfhbimg  Mi 
mmd  hrmging  m  tJmt  MMtffer,  irhkh  inieKet  no- 
ImmIt  very  moeli  boi  the  inrtiee  ooncemed,  can 
Iwrdtr  be  made  very  etrikii^  bv  any  ability  of  the 
wlator.  If  Cardinal  de  Reti  has  anoeeeded,  bis 
veene  waa  batiert  and  of  a  another  nattm  from 
that  of  Lord  Clarendon.''— p.  217. 

HJA  account  of  Tillotaon  seems  alao  to  be 
lair  mud  jiuiicioos. 

"  Aa  to  the  Arehbiebop,  he  waa  certainly  a  virtu- 
ous, pious,  humane,  and  moderate  man ;  which  last 
Suality  was  a  kind  of  rarity  in  those  times.  I  think 
le  sermons  published  in  his  lifetime,  are  fine 
moni  discourses.  They  bear,  indeed,  the  charac- 
ter of  their  author,— simple,  elegant,  candid,  clear, 
and  rational.  No  orator,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
sense  of  the  word,  like  Taylor:  nor  a  diseourser, 
in  their  sense,  like  Barrow ;— free  from  their  ir- 
rcMnilarities,  but  not  able  to  reach  their  heig hu ;  on 
which  account,  I  prefer  them  infinitely  to  him. 
You  cannot  sleep  with  Taylor ;  you  cannot  forbear 
thinking  with  barrow ;  but  you  may  he  much  at 
vour  ease  in  the  midst  of  a  long  lecture  from  Til- 
lotson,  clear,  and  rational,  and  equable  as  he  is. 
Perbsps  the  Isst  quality  may  account  for  it.** 

pp.  93,  94. 

Hie  foltowing  observatioiHP  on  the  conduct 
of  the  oomio  dmma  were  thrown  out  for  Mr. 
Hnnl'e  nee,  while  compoaiog  his  treatise.  We 
think  they  desenre  to  be  quoted,  ibr  their 
eleamees  and  jastneoe : — 

**  As  those  intricate  Spanish  plots  have  been  hi 
bse,  and  have  taken  tioth  with  us  and  some  French 
writers  far  the  stsge,  and  have  aanch  hindered  the 
main  end  of  Comedy,  would  it  not  be  worth  while 
to  give  them  a  word,  as  it  would  tend  to  the  further 
illustration  of  your  subject  T  On  which  you  might 
observe,  that  when  these  unnatural  plots  are  used, 
the  mind  is  not  only  entirely  drawn  off  from  the 
charaetera  by  thooe  sarpristag  turns  and  revohi- 
rions,  bnt  chanNners  have  no  opportunity  even  of 
being  mlkd  eat  and  diaplaying  tbemselvee ;  for  the 
actors  of  sU  cbsracters  iueeeea  snd  are  mabamssid 
alike,  when  the  instruments  for  carrying  on  designs 
are  only  perpltsed  apartmentif  dark  entrietf  dftt- 
guistd  htmilSt  and  hidden  tf  rape$.  The  eomic 
plot  is,  and  must  indeed  be,  temed  on  by  deeeU, 
Tlie  Spanah  aeene  doea  it  by  deeeiviiig  ate  awn 
■-Tereace  and  Molieie,  by  de< 


cetvi^  him  tknmgk  kit  pastioiu  end  efftcttpn*. 
And  this  is  the  right  way ;  for  the  character  is  sol 
ealled  out  under  the  first  spedes  of  deceit, -Hinder 
•Ae  second,  the  chsracter  doea  ott.** — p.  57. 

There  are  a  few  of  Bishop  Hnrd's  own  let* 
ters  in  this  collection ;  and  ae  we  suppose  thej 
were  selected  with  a  view  to  do  hononr  to  his 


memoffyy  we  thidc  H  osr  datytokytnes 
them  at  least  before  oar  readers.  Waibuilai 
had  8l^p|)ed  in  his  gaiden,  and  hurt  his&rm 
wberenpon  thw  inditelh  the  obseqiuioos  Di  | 
Hvid:-- 

••I  thank  God  that  I  can  now,  with  sometsini 
anee,  congratalate  with  mvself  on  the  prosp^ci  r I 
your  Lordship's  safe  and  speedy  reoorery  froii 
year  $ad  ditaiter. 

•*  Mn.  Warburtott's  last  letter  waa  a  cwda:  ,| 
me ;  and,  aa  the  ceasing  of  intense  paia,  to  -l.| 
abatement  of  the  fears  ihave  been  termenied  «i! 
for  three  or  four  daya  past,  gives  a  certuin  dacu 
to  my  tpiriitt  of  which  your  Lordship  mty  M 
feel  the  efiects,  in  a  long  letter ! 

"  And  riow,  aappoeing,  aa  I  trost  I  may  do.  li 
your  Lordship  will  be  in  no  great  psin  when  \\ 
receive  this  letter,  lam  temi^ed  fo begin, nfrie-j 
uaaatly  do  wlien  auch  accidents  htjmlt  vitb  t\ 
reprehonsioBS,  rather  than  condolence.  1  bareo:  i 
wondered  why  your  Lordship  should  imC  useati 
in  your  walks !  which  miffhi  Jufly  have  preteni 
this  misfortune !  especiatly  considering  that  Hi 
ven,  I  euppoee  the  better  to  keep  its  sons  in  sf>l 
sort  of  equality,  has  thought  fit  to  make  your  d 
ward  sight  by  many  degrees  lesa  perfect  iban  vi 
inward.  Even  I,  a  young  and  stout  son  ot 
church,  rarely  tmat  my  firm  steps  imo  my  gui 
without  some  support  of  this  kind !  How  myi 
dent,  then,  was  it  in  a  father  of  the  church  to  n 
mit  his  ttnsiea<Uast  footing  to  this  hasard!"  &^i 

There  are  many  pagen  written  with  I 
same  vigoar  of  sentiment  and  expressions 
in  the  same  tone  of  manly  independenre. 

We  hare  little  more  to  say  of  this  curi 
Tolmne.  Uke  all  Warburton's  writings 
bears  marks  of  a  powerful  understanding  I 
an  active  fancy.  As  a  memorial  of  his ) 
sonal  character,  it  must  be  allowed  to  h 
least  faithful  and  impartial ;  for  it  makes 
acquainted  with  his  faults  at  least j  as  distil 
ly  as  with  his  excellences  5  and  gives,  indi 
the  most  conspicuous  place  to  the  former 
has  few  of  the  charms^  howerer,  of  a  col 
tioD  of  letters;— no  anecdote»--no  traits 
simplioity  or  artless  affection ;— nothing 
the  softness,  grace,  or  negligence  of  Cowp 
correspoadenoe — and  little  of  the  lighlnes 
the  elegant  prattlement  of  Pope's  or  L 
Mary  Wortley's.  The  waiters  always  api 
busy,  and  oven  kborioua  persons,— and 
sons  who  hate  many  |)eople,  and  despise  m 
more.— But  they  neither  appear  rerjhaj 
nor  very  amiable:  and,  at  the  end  of 
book,  have  exciteu  no  other  interest  ia 
reader,  than  as  the  authors  of  their  respe^ 
pobliciuioas. 


UFE  OF  LOftB  mASL&fK)NT. 


en 


(November,  1811.) 

Memoirs  of  the  Foliticd  and  PrivaU  Life  qf  Jams  Caulfield.  Earl  of  Charlemont,  Knight  af 
Si,  Patrick.  *c.  ^c.  By  Francis  Hjlrdt,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  m  the 
tiuee  last  Parliaments  of  Ireland.   4to.  pp.  426.    London :  1810.* 


This  is  the  life  of  a  Gentleman,  written  by 
a  Grentleraaa, — and,  considering  the  tenor  of 
monv  of  our  iate  biosrajphies,  this  of  itself  is 
no  slight  recommendation.    But  it  is,  more- 
over, the  life  of  one  who  stood  foremost  in 
the  political  history  of  Ireland  for  fifty  years 
preceding  her  Union, — that  is,  for  the  vrhole 
period  daring  which  Ireland  had  a  history  or 
politics  of  her  own — written  by  one  who  was 
a  witness  and  a  sharer  in  the  scene, — a  man 
of  fair  talents  and  liberal  views, — and  distin- 
guished, beyond  alt"  writers  on  recent  politics 
that  we  have  yet  met  with,  for  the  handsome 
and  indulgent  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of 
his  political  opponents.   The  work  is  enliven- 
ed, too,  with  various  anecdotes  and  fragments 
of  the  correspondence  of  persons  eminent  for 
talents^  learning,  and  political  services  in  both 
oountries ;  and  with  a  great  number  of  char- 
acters, sketched  with  a  very  powerful,  though 
somewhat  too  favourable  hand,  of  almost  all 
who  distinguished  diemselves,  aurins  this  mo- 
mentous period,  on  the  scene  of  Irish  affairs. 
From  what  we  have  now  said,  the  reader 
will  conclude  that  we  think  very  favourably 
of  this  book :  And  we  do  think  it  both  enter- 
taining and  instructive.     But  (for  there  is 
always  a  5i£/  in  a  Reviewer's  praises)  It  has 
also  its  faults  and  imperfections ;  ana  these, 
alas !  so  great  and  so  many,  that  it  requires 
all  the  good  nature  we  can  catch  by  sympathy 
from  the  author,  not  to  treat  him  now  and 
then  with  a  terrible  and  exemplary  severity. 
He  seems,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  begun 
and  ended  his  book,  without  ever  forming  an 
idea  of  the  distinction  between  private  and 
public  history ;  and  sometimes  tells  us  stories 
about   Lord  Charlemont,  and  about  people 
who  were  merely  among  h!s  accidental  ac- 
quaintance, far  too  long  to  find  a  place  even 
in  a  biographical  memoir; — and  sometimes 
enlarges  upon  matters  of  general  history,  with 
which  Lord  Charlemont  has  no  other  connec- 
tion, than  that  they  happened  during  his  life, 
with  a  minuteness  whicn  would  not  be  toler- 
ated in  a  professed  annalist.    The  biography 
again  is  broken,  not  only  by  large  patches  of 
historical  matter,  but  by  miscellaneous  reflec- 
tions, and  anecdotes  of  all  manner  of  persons; 
while,  in  the  historical  part,  he  successively 
makes  the  most  unreasonable  presumptions 
^Ti  the  reader's  knowledge,  his  ignorance,  and 
his  cariosity,— overlaying  him,  at  one  time, 


*  I  reprint  only  those  parts  of  this  P«pcr  which 
relate  to  the  personal  history  of  Lord  Charlemont, 
stid  some  of  fiin  contemporaries  :^trith  the  ezoep- 
tion  of  one  hrief  reference  to  the  revolatlon  of 
1782,  whteh  I  retain  chiefly  to  introduce  a  re- 
narkable  letter  of  Mr.  Fox*s  on  the  fbrmatwn 
sod  principles  of  the  new  govenniient,  of  that 


with  anxious  and  uninteresting  details,  and. 
at  another,  omiUinff  even  such  general  ana 
summary  notices  of  the  progress  of  events  as 
are  neoesaarv  to  connect  nis  occasional  narra^ 
tives  and  reflections. 

The  most  conspicuous  and  extreordinaij 
of  his  irre^larities,  however,  is  that  of  hts 
style ; — which  touches  upon  all  the  extremes 
ot  composition,  almost  in  every  page,  or  every 
paragraph; — or  rather,  is  entirety  made  up  of 
those  extremes,  without  ever  resting  for  an 
instant  in  a  medium,  or  affording  any  pause 
for  softening  the  effects  of  its  contrasts  and 
transitions.  Sometimes,  and  indeed  most  fre- 
quentlv,  it  is  familiar,  loose,  and  colloquial, 
be^nd  the  common  pitch  of  serious  oonveiw 
sation  j  at  other  times  by  for  too  fisurattve, 
rhetorical,  and  ambitious,  for  the  sober  tone 
of  history.  The  whole  woik  indeed  bears 
more  resemblance  to  the  animated  and  ver- 
satile tM  of  a  man  of  generous  feelings  and 
excitable  imagination,  than  the  mature  pro* 
duction  of  an  author  who  had  diligently  cor- 
rected his  manuscript  for  the  press,  with  the 
fear  of  the  public  before  his  eyes.  There  is 
a  spirit  about  the  woik,  however, — independ* 
ent  of  the  spirit  of  canaour  and  indulgence  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken. — ^which  re* 
deems  many  of  its  faults;  and,  looking  upon 
it  in  the  light  of  a  memoir  by  an  intelli^iit 
contemporary,  rather  than  a  regular  history  or 
profound  dissertation,  we  think  that  its  value 
will  not  be  injured  by  a  oomparisoa  with  any 
work  of  this  description  that  has  been  reoently 
offered  to  the  pubiie. 

The  part  of  the  worit  which  relates  to  Lord 
Charlemont  individually,  —  though  by  no 
means  the  least  interesting,  at  least  in  its  ad* 
juncts  and  digreseioos, — ^may  be  digested  into 
a  short  summary.  He  was  oom  in  Ireland  in 
1728 ;  and  received  a  private  education,  un* 
der  a  succession  of  preceptors,  of  various 
merit  and  assiduity.  In  174^  he  went  abroad, 
without  having  been  either  at  a  publio  school 
or  an  university  j  and  yet  appeare  to  have 
been  earlier  distmguished,  both  for  sthokr«> 
ship  and  polite  mannere,  than  roost  of  the  in* 
genuous  youths  that  are  turned  out  by  these 
celebrated  seminaries.  He  remained  on  the 
Continent  no  less  than  nine  yeare;  in  the 
course  of  which,  he  extended  his  travels  to 
Greece,  Turkev,  and  Egypt ;  and  formed  vm 
intimate  and  friendly  acquaintance  with  the 
celebrated  David  Hume,  whom  he  met  both 
at  Turin  and  I^ris— the  IVesident  Montee^ 
quieu — the  Marchese  Meffei — Oirdinal  Albeni 
— ^Lord  Rockingham — the  Due  de  Nivemoi^^ 
and  various  ether  eminent  persons.  He  had 
rather  a  dislike  to  the  French  national  ehano* 
ter;  though  he  admired  their  literatiue,  and 
the  general  pefiteneas  of  their  t 
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In  1755  he  returned  to  his  natiTe  oountrj, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-eighty  an  object  of  in- 
terest and  respect  to  all  parties,  and  to  all  indi- 
vkluaU  of  consequence  in  the  kingdom.  His 
intiioacy  with  Lord  John  Cavendish  naturally 
difpoMd  him  to  be  on  a  good  footing  with  his 
brother,  who  was  then  Lord  Lieutenant ;  and 
'^  the  outset  of  his  politics,"  as  he  has  himself 
observed,  ^^gave  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
Lfe  would  be  much  more  courtly  than  it  prov- 
ed to  be."  The  first  scene  of  profligacy  and 
court  intrigue^  however,  which  ne  witnessed, 
determined  hun  to  act  a  more  manly  part— 
« to  be  a  Freeman,"  as  Mr.  Hardy  says,  <*  in 
the  purest  sense  of  the  word^  opposing  the 
ooart  or  the  people  indiscriminately,  when- 
ever he  saw  them  adopting  erroneous  or  mis- 
chievous opinions."  fo  this  resolution,  his 
biographer  adds,  that  he  had  the  virtue  and 
firmness  to  adhere  j  and  the  conse()uence  was, 
that  he  was  uniformlj^  in  opposition  to  the 
cowH  for  the  long  remainder  ot  his  life ! 

Though  very  regular  in  his  attendance  on 
the  Irish  Parliament,  he  always  had  a  house  in 
London,  where  he  passed  a  good  part  of  the 
winter,  till  1773:  voien  feelings  ox  patriotism 
and  duty  ioduoea  him  to  transfer  his  residence 
almost  entirely  to  Ireland.  The  polish  of  his 
manners,  however,  and  the  kindness  of  his 
disposition, — his  taste  for  literature  and  the 
arts,  and  the  unsuspected  purity  and  finnness 
of  his  political  principles,  had  biefore  this  time 
■eevred  him  the  friendship  of  almost  all  the 
distinguished  men  who  adorned  England  at 
th^B  period.  With  Mr.  Fox,  Mrs.  Burke,  and 
Mr.  Beaaclerk  —  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr. 
Johnson,  Sir  William  Chalmers — and  many 
others  of  a  similar  character — he  was  always 
particularly  intimate.  During  the  Lieuten- 
ancy of  the  Earl  of  .Northumberland,  in  1772, 
he  was,  without  any  solicitation,  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  an  Earl ;  and  was  very  much 
distiiiffnished  and  consulted  during  the  short 
period  of  the  Rockingham  administration; — 
though  neither  at  that  time,  nor  at  any  other, 
invested  with  any  ofRcial  situation.  In  1768, 
he  married ;  and  m  1780,  he  was  chosen  Gene- 
ral of  the  Irish  Volunteers,  and  conducted  him- 
self in  that  delicate  and  most  important  com- 
mand, with  a  degree  of  temper  and  judgment, 
liberality  and  firmness,  which  we  have  no 
doubt  contributed,  more  than  any  thing  else, 
both  to  the  efficacy  and  the  safety  of  that  most 
perilous  but  necessary  experiment.  The  rest 
of  his  history  is  soon  told.  He  was  the  early 
patron  and  the  constant  friend  of  Mr.  Grat- 
tan;  and  was  the  means  of  introducing  the 
Single-Speech  Hamilton  to  the  acauaintance 
of  Mr.  Burke.  Though  very  early  disposed  to 
relieve  the  Catholics  from  a  part  of  their  dis- 
abilities, he  certainly  was  doubtful  of  the  pru- 
dence, or  propriety,  of  their  more  recent  pre- 
tensions. He  was  from  first  to  last  a  zealous, 
active,  and  temperate  advocate  for  pariia- 
mentai^  reform.  He  was  averse  to  the  Legis- 
lative union  with  Great  Britain.  He  was  uni- 
formly steady  to  his  principles^  and  faithful 
to  his  friends ;  and  seems  to  have  divided  the 
Jatter  part  of  lus  life  pretty  equally  between 
those  ek^gaiu  studies  of  liteiatore  and  art  by 


which  his  yontk  had. been  delighted,  ar.i 
those  patriotic  duties  to  which  he  had  deK^j 
his  middle  age.  The  sittings  of  the  Iii  i 
Academy,  over  which  he  presided  frtwn  .'| 
first  foundation,  were  frequently  held  at  CU:i 
lemont  House; — and  he  alwaye  extended ;:i 
most  munificent  patronage  to  the  professon-ol 
art,  and  the  kindest  indulgence  to  yoaiMij 
talents  of  every  description.  His  healdi  kl 
declined  gradually  from  about  the  year  17yj 
and  he  died  in  August  1799,^-esteemed  ^^ 
regretted  by  all  who  had  had  any  opporlui  .1 
of  knowing  him,  in  public  or  in  private,  as 
friend  or  as  an  opponent. — ^Snch  is  the  fui 
reward  of  honourable  sentiments,  aiid  mil 
and  steady  principles  1 

To  this  branch  of  the  history  belongs  act! 
siderable  part  of  the  anecdotes  and  charac:  i 
wiih  which  the  book  is  enlivened :  aixl.  i 
particular  manner,  those  which  Mr.  Ha;i 
nas  given,  in  Lord  Charlejnont's  own  a^o.  I 
from  the  private  papers  and  memoirs  \\h.\ 
have  been  put  into  nis  hands.  His  LorLi.>^l| 
appears  to  nave  kept  a  sort  of  journal  of  evt! 
thmg  interesting  that  befel  him  through  li| 
and  especially  during  his  long  residence 
the  Continent.  From  this  document  Mr.  Hi 
dy  has  made  copious  extracts,  in  the  eail 
part  of  his  narrative ;  and  the  general  Uyk 
them  is  undoubtedly  very  creditable  to  \ 
noble  author, — a  little  tedious,  perhaps,  i.i 
and  then, — and  generally  a  little  too  studioui 
and  maturely  composed,  for  the  private  n 
moranda  of  a  young  man  of  tauents; — ^| 
always  in  the  style  and  tone  of  a  gentJemi 
and  with  a  character  of  rationality,  and  c« 
indulf;ent  benevolence,  th&t  is  infuiilcly  n.i 
pleasing  than  sallies  of  sarcastic  wit,  or  peril 
of  oold-blooiled  speculation. 

One  of  the  first  characters  that  appears 
the  scene,  is  our  excellent  countryraau, 
celebrated  David  Hume,  whom  Lord  Cha; 
mont  first  met  with  at  Turin,  in  the  year  17 
— and  of  whom  he  has  given  an  account  rat! 
more  entertaining,  we  believe,  than  accuia 
We  have  no  douot,  however,  that  it  reoo 
with  perfect  fidelity  the  impression  w  hich 
then  received  from  the  appearance  and  c 
versation  of  that  distinguished  philoso}>l: 
But,  with  all  our  respect  for  Lord  Charlen.< 
we  cannot  allow  a  young  Irish  Lord,  on 
first  visit  at  a  foreign  court,  to  have  been  i 
cisely  the  person  most  capable  of  appreciat 
the  value  of  such  a  man  as  David  Hume 
and  though  there  is  a  great  fund  of  trutli 
the  following  observations,  we  think  the> 
lustrate  the  character  and  condition  of 
person  who  makes  them,  folly  as  much 
that  of  him  to  whom  they  are  applied. 

"  Nature,  I  believe,  never  formed  any  man  ni 
unlike  his  real  character  than  Davtd  Hume.  1 
powera  of  phf  aioffnomy  were  baffled  by  his  coui 
nance ;  nor  could  ihe  moat  akilful  in  that  scien 
protend  to  diaoover  the  amalleat  trace  of  the  fa< 
ties  of  bis  mind,  in  the  unmeaning  features  of 
viaage.  His  face  was  broad  and  fat,  his  mo 
wide,  and  without  any  other  ezpreaaion  than  t 
of  imbecility.  His  eyes,  vacant  and  spiritless;  i 
(he  corpulence  of  hie  whole  person  was  far  be i 
fitted  to  communicate  the  idea  of  a  turtle-eating 
derman,  than  of  a  refined  philosopher.   His  spec 
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otch  accent ;  and  bis  French  was,  if  possible, 
il  rnors  laughable:  so  thai  wisdom,  most  certain- 

ncver  disguised  herself  befoi^  in  so  uncouth  a 
rb.  Though  now  near  fifif  yean  old  he  was 
althjr  and  strong;  but  his  health  and  atren|rth, 
'  frorn  being  advaotageoas  to  his  ifipire,  instead 

manljr  comeliness,  had  onl^  the  appearance  of 
sticity.    His  wearing  an  uniform  added  greatly 

his  natural  awkwardness ;  for  he  wore  it  like  a 
oocr  of  the  trained  bands.  Sinclair  was  a  Keoten- 
t -general,  and  was  sent  to  the  courts  of  Vienna 
d  Tarin  as  a  military  eiiToy,  to  see  that  their 
tota  of  uoope  waa  furnished  by  the  Aaatriana  and 
tedmoatese.  It  was  therefore  thoiuht  necessary 
at  his  secretary  should  appesr  to  be  an  officer ; 
td  Hume  was  accordingly  disguised  in  scarlet. 
**  Havinff  thus  ffiven  an  account  of  his  exterior,  it 
but  fair  that  I  sKouId  sute  my  good  opinion  of  his 
laracter.  .Of  all  the  philoaoph'era  of  his  sect,  none, 
believe,  ever  joined  more  real  benevolence  to  its 
ischievous  principles  than  my  friend  Hume.  His 
ve  to  mankind  was  universal,  and  vehement ;  and 
icre  was  no  service  he  would  not  cheerfully  nave 
)ne  to  his  fellow-creatures,  excepting  onlv  that  of 
tlTenoff  them  to  save  their  own  aoula  in  their  own 
ay.  He  waa  tender-hearted,  friendly,  and  char* 
able  in  the  extreme." — ^pp.  8,  9. 

His  Lordship  then  tells  a  story  in  illastratioo 
r  the  philosopher's  beaevolence,  which  we 
ave  no  other  reason  for  leaving  oat — ^but  that 
re  know  it  not  to  be  true ;  and  concludes  a  lit- 
c  dissertation  on  the  pernicious  effects  of  his 
oct  lines,  with  the  folio  wine;  little  anecdote : 
f  the  authenticity  of  which  also,  we  should 
ntertain  some  doubts,  did  it  not  seem  to  have 
lUen  within  his  own  personal  knowledge. 

'  *  He  once  professed  himself  the  admirer  of  a 
oung,  most  beaaiiful,  and  accomplished  lady,  at 
Turin,  who  only  laueh^d  at  his  passion.  One  day 
e  addressed  her  in  the  usual  common-place  strain, 
bat  he  wasoAune.  aaeantL — *  Ok!  pour  anSanti,* 
eplied  the  lady,  *ee  ne$t  en  egti  qw%m  opinUion 
rcs-natureUe  de  vUre  syHtme,'  "—p.  10. 

The  following  passages  are  fit>ni  a  later  part 
»f  the  journal :  but  in£cate  the  same  turn  of 
ciind  in  the  observer : — 

'*  Hume's/ofAum  at  Paris,  when  he  waa  there  as 
secretary  to  Lord  Hertford,  was  truly  ridiculous; 
iid  nothing  ever  marked  in  a  more  striking  man- 
ler,  the  whtraaical  genius  of  the  French.  Ko  man, 
rxivn  his  manners,  was  surely  less  formed  for  their 
ocicty,  or  less  likely  to  meet  with  their  approba- 
ion  ;  but  that  flimsy  philosophy  which  pervadea 
ind  deadens  even  iheir  most  licentious  novels,  was 
hon  the  folly  of  the  day.  Freethinking  and  Eng- 
ish  frocks  were  the  fashion,  and  the  Anglomanie 
A-as  the  ton  du  paia.  From  what  has  been  already 
^aid  of  him,  it  la  apparent  that  his  conversation  to 
strangers,  and  parttcularlv  to  Frenchmen,  could  be 
little  delightful;  and  still  more  particularly,  one 
would  suppose  to  Frenchwomen.  And  yet,  no 
lady^s  toilette  wos  complete  without  Hume's  at- 
tendance! At  the  opera,  his  broad,  unmeaning 
face  was  usually  seen  entre  deuxjoiis  minois.  The 
ladies  in  France  give  the  ton,  and  the  ton.  at  this 
time,  wss  deism ;  a  species  of  philosophy  iU  suited 
to  the  softer  sex,  in  whose  delicate  frame  weakness 
is  interesting,  and  timidity  a  charm.  But  the  women 
in  France  were  deists,  as  with  as  they  were  char- 
ioteers. How  mv  friend  Hume  was  able  to  endure 
the  encounter  of  those  French  female  Titans,  I 
know  not.  Tn  England,  either  hia  philosophic  pride, 
or  his  conviction  that  infidelity  was  ill  suited  to 
women,  made  him  always  averse  from  the  initia- 
tion of  ladies  into  the  mysteries  of  his  doctrine." 
—pp.  121,  122. 
**  Nothing,"  adds  fait  Lotdshipt  in  anotiier  plaoe, 


"  evar  showed  a  aiiad  mora  tnily  beiiefioen.  iImpi 
Hume*a  whole  conduct  with  regard  to  Rouaaeaa. 
That  story  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated ;  and 
exhibits  a  striking  picture  of  Hume's  heart,  whilst 
it  displays  the  strange  and  unaccoaniable  vanity  and 
madness  of  the  French,  or  rather  Swias  moralist. 
When  firat  they  arrived  together  from  France,  bap- 
pening  to  meet  with  Hume  in  the  Fark,  1  wished 
him  joy  of  his  pleasing  connection ;  and  particulsrly 
hinted,  that  I  was  convinced  he  roust  be  perfectly 
happy  in  his  new  friend,  aa  their  reiigioua  opinions 
were,  I  believed,  nearly  sLiiilar.  *  Whv  no,  man,* 
said  he, '  in  that  you  are  miaiaken.  Rouaaeaa  is 
not  what  you  think  him.  He  has  a  hankering  after 
the  Bible ;  and,  indeed,  ia  little  better  than  a  Chris* 
tian,  in  a  way  of  his  own ! ' " — p.  120. 

'*  In  London,  where  he  often  did  me  the  honour 
to  eommunicate  the  manuscripts  of  his  additiomi 
Easays,  before  their  publication,  I  have  aomstime% 
in  the  oouise  of  our  mtimacy,  aaked  him,  whether 
he  thought  that,  if  hia  opiniona  were  oniveraaliy  to 
take  place,  mankind  would  not  be  rendered  more 
unhappy  than  they  now  were ;  and  whether  ha  did 
not  suppoae,  that  the  curb  of  religion  waa  neceaaary 
to  human  nature  f  '  The  objections,'  answered  be* 
*  are  not  without  weight ;  bui  error  never  can  pro* 
dace  good ;  and  truth  ought  to  take  place  of  all  con- 
siderations.' He  never  foiled,  indeed,  in  the  midst 
of  any  controversy,  to  give  its  due  praise  to  every 
thing  tolerable  that  waa  either  said  or  written 
against  him.  His  sceptical  turn  made  him  doubt, 
and  consequently  dispute,  every  thing;  yet  was  he 
a  fair  and  pleasant  disputant.  He  heard  with  pa* 
tienee,  and  answered  without  acrimony.  Neitner 
vrsa  his  conversation  at  any  time  offensive,  even  to 
his  more  scrupulous  companions.  His  good  sense, 
and  good  nature,  prevented  his  saying  any  thing 
that  was  likely  to  shock ;  and  it  wss  not  till  he  was 

E revoked  to  argnment,  that,  in  mixed  oompanies» 
e  entered  intonia  favourite  topic8."-^p.  123. 

Another  of  the  eminent  persons  of  whom 
Lord  Charlemont  has  recorded  his  impressionft 
in  his  own  hand,  was  the  celebrated  Montes* ' 
quieu ;  of  whose  acquaintance  he  says^  and 
with  some  reason;  he  was  more  vain,  than  of 
having  seen  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  He  and 
another  English  gentleman  paid  their  first 
visit  to  him  at  his  seat  near  Bonrdeaux;  and 
the  following^  is  the  account  of  their  introdoo- 
tion : — 

**  The  first  appointment  with  a  favoarite  mistress 
could  not  have  rendered  our  niffht  more  restless 
than  this  flattering  invitation ;  and  the  next  morning 
we  set  out  so  early,  that  we  arrived  at  his  villa  be- 
fore be  was  risen.  The  servant  showed  us  into  hia 
library^  where  the  first  object  of  curiosity  thst  pre- 
sented Itself  was  a  table,  at  which  he  had  apparently 
been  reading  the  night  before,  a  book  lying  upon 
it  open,  turned  down,  and  a  lamp  extinguished. 
Eraser  to  know  the  nocturnal  studies  of  thw  great 
phiToaopher,  we  immediately  dew  to  the  book.  It 
was  a  volume  of  Ovid's  Works,  contannng  his 
RIecies ;  and  open  at  one  of  the  roost  gallant  poems 
of  that  master  of  love !  Before  we  could  overcome 
our  surprise,  it  was  greatly  inereaaed  by  the  en- 
trance of  the  president,  whose  sppearance  and  man* 
ner  was  totally  opposite  to  the  idea  which  we  had 
formed  to  ouraelvea  of  him.  Instead  of  a  grave, 
austere  philosopher,  whose  presence  might  strike 
with  awe  such  boys  as  we  were,  the  person  who 
now  addressed  us,  waa  a  gay,  polite,  sprightly 
Frendiman ;  who,  after  a  thooaand  genteel  comph« 
menta,  and  a  thoussnd  thanks  for  the  honour  ws 
had  done  him,  desired  to  know  whether  we  would 
not  breakfast;  and,  upon  our  declining  the  ofTer, 
having  already  eaten  at  an  inn  not  far  from  the 
boose,  'Come,  then,'  aays  he.  Met  vsiralk;  tb» 
day  is  fine,  and  I  long  to  show  yoa  my  villa,  as  i 
have  endeavoured  to  form  it  aocMrding  to  tlit  E■|^» 
lish  taste,  and  to  cnitiva^e  aad  dreas  it  u  ifas  BoglisK 
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wmwtd  at  the  tkirta  of  a  beaotifiil  woad,  cot  into 
imlka,  and  palad  roand,  iba  entranoa  to  which  was 
banicadoad  with  a  novaabla  bar,  abevt  ihraa  feat 
high,  fastenad  with  a  padlock.  '  Come/  aaid  ha, 
aaarebiiy  in  hia  poekat,  *  it  is  not  worth  oiir  whila 
to  watt  ior  tha  kav ;  yon.  I  am  Mira,  can  leap  aa  well 
aa  I  ean,  and  ihia  bar  shall  not  atop  ma.'  So  aayinr, 
ha  ran  at  tha  bar,  and  fairly  jampad  ovar  it,  wbila 
wa  foUowad  him  with  amaaamant,  though  not  with- 
oat  dabght,  to  aea  tha  phUoaophar  likaly  to  boooma 
oar  phnr.felk»w."-^p.  3S,  33. 

•  **  In  Paris,  1  hava  freonantly  mat  Mm  in  coaopany 
with  ladiaa,  and  hava  boen  aa  ofian  astoniahad  at 
tha  politonaaSp  tha  gallamry,  and  sprightlinosa  of 
jna  behaviour.  In  a  word,  tha  most  aooomplishod, 
tha  moat  lafinad  p0(tl*aMiKrs  of  Paris,  could  'not 
haiaa  baan  more  amusing,  from  tha  Uvalinaaa  of  his 
chat,  nor  eoold  hava  been  OMra  inezhaastibla  in 
that  aort  of  diaeoorM  whieh  ia  bast  aaited  to  women, 


than  thia  Yonarabla  pbiloaophor  of  sarancr  yaani 
old.  Bat  at  this  wa  shall  not  ba  aarprisad,  whan 
wa  reflect,  that  tha  profoond  aothor  of  L'Csprit  des 
Lois  waa  alao  aothor  of  the  Peraian  Latiera,  and  of 
tha  truly  gallant  Temple  do  Guide,  "—p.  34. 

.  The  following  opinion^  from  such  a  qoarten 
'oight  have  been  expected  to  hare  prodnoea 
ooro  effeot  than  it  seems  to  hare  done,  on  so 
farm  an  admirer  as  Lord  Charlemont; — 

"  In  theoourae  of  oar  cooTorsationa,  Ireland*  and 
ta  ioterasts,  bare  often  been  the  tonic ;  and,  upon 
liese  occasions,  I  have  always  foand  him  an  advo* 
rate  ibr  sn  incorporaiing  Union  between  that  coun- 
av  and  England.  '  Were  I  an  Irishman,'  aaid  be, 
*  I  ahoold  certainly  wish  ibr  it ;  and,  aa  a  aaneral 
lover  of  liberty,  I  sincerely  dasira  ii ;  and  lor  thia 
plain  raaaon,  that  an  inferior  oountry,  eonaeeiad 
with  one  much  her  superior  ia  force,  ean  iioTer  be 
eeriain  of  the  permanent  enjoyment  of  consiituiional 
freedom,  unless  she  has,  by  her  representativea,  a 
proportional  shars  in  the  lagislatura  of  tha  anpenor 
kiagdom.'  '*— Aid. 

Of  Lord  Chariemont's  English  friends  and 
ao80ciate&  none  is  represented,  perhaps,  in 
more  lively  and  pleasing  colours  than  Topham 
Beanclerk :  to  the  graces  of  whose  conversa- 
tion even  tne  fastidious  Dr.  Johnson  has  home 
such  powerful  testimony.  Lord  Charlemont, 
and,  mdeedj  all  who  have  occasion  to  speak 
of  him;  represent  him  as  moce  aocomidished 
and  agreeaole  in  society,  than  any  man  of  his 
age— of  exquisite  taste,  jwrfect  good-hreeding, 
and  unblemished  itite£;rity  and  honour.  Un- 
disturhed,  too,  bv  ambition,  or  political  ani- 
mosities, and  at  ms'  ease  with  regard  to  foN 
tane,  he  might  appear  to  be  placed  at  the  veir 
summit  of  human  felicity,  and  to  exemplify 
that  fortunate  lot  to  which  common  destinies 
afford  such  various  exceptions. 

But  there  is  no  such  lot.  This  happy  man, 
so  imiversally  acceptable,  and  with  such  re- 
flonrces  in* himself,  was  devoured  by  ennui! 
and  probably  envied,  with  good  reason,  the 
condition  of  one  half  of  those  laborious  and 
discontented  beings  who  looked  up  to  him 
with  envy  and  admiration.  He  was  qaeniloaa 
Lord  Cfaarlemont  asanres  oa— indifierent,  and 
intemally  contemptuous  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  world ; — and,  like  so  many  other  accom- 
plished persons,  upon  whom  the  want  of  em- 
ployment has  imposed  the  heavy  task  of  a^- 
oacupation,  he  pasead  his  life  in  a  kngaid 
and  unsatisfactory  manner;  absorbed  some* 
timet  in  phty,  and  sometimes  in  study;  and 


ieeking',  m  ^ftiiij  tlw  WntsffiMMM  esPBTfiw  tiif 
strong  mind,  in  destiltofj  reading  or  coq. 
teraptible  dissipation .  His  Letters,  hov  ever.  I 
are  delightful.;  and  we  are  extremely  obli^' 
to  Mr.  Uatdy,  for  having  favoaied  us  w)th»| 
laaiiy  of  thaM.  It  is  so  aekNmi  that  the  poa 
animated,  and  imre»ti«ined  hmgaa^c  of  polite| 
oon?eraation,  can  be  found  In  a  printed  l«il^ 
that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  uu* 
scribiflg  a  conaideiable  part  of  the  spedmea^ 
before  aa ;  whieh,  whilo  the  j  axemplif v.  a 
tlM  happiest  maimer,  th«  penect  style  Vi 

gentleman,  serve  to  ilhtetrate,  for  more  le^ 
ectinff  readers,  the  various  sacrifices  that  w 
generally  reqaired  for  the  formation  of  Uh 
envied  oharacter  to  which  th*t  style  belongs 
A  very  intorestiBg  essay  migfo  be  written  •>! 
the  imhappiness of  (hose  from  ^hom natc^ 
and  fortune  seem  to  have  removed  a!\  tb 
causes  of  unhappiness: — and  we  are  sui 
that  no  better  assortment  of  proofs  and  iilw 
tmtioBS  oonld  be  annexed  to  sach  an  ewa] 
thm  soma  of  the  following  paasages. 


"  I  have  heea  but  once  at  the  dub  aince  tou  l" 
England ;  where  we  were  entertained » aa  usual,  I 
Dr.  Goldemiih'a  abaurditf .  Mr.  V.  can  gire  r  i 
aa  aceonnt  of  k.  Sir  Joehua  intends  paintirrg  yn 
pictara  over  again ;  ao  jrou  nm|[  aat  your  heart 
reat  for  aoma  time :  it  ia  tntt,  it  will  last  so  niu< 


the  )ongfiT ;  but  then  yon  may  wait  ifaeae  ten  yes: 
for  it.  jBlmalv  gave  me  a  commission  from  y* 
about  Mr.  Walpole's  frames  lor  prints,  which 


llmalv  gave  me  a  commission  from  v« 
-«w-.  „,r.  Walpole's  frames  lor  prints,  which 
pailaeilyonHitelligible:  I  with  you  would  ezpla 
tt,  and  It  shall  ba  punetaally  eieooied.  1  'he  D  u  I 
of  Norihumberland  haa  prpmieed  me  a  pair  of  i 
new  pheasanra  for  you ;  bat  vou  muat  wait  till  i 
the  crowned  heada  m  Europe  have  been  served  fir 
I  have  been  at  the  review  at  Portsmouth.  If  y 
had  aeen  ir,  you  would  have  owned,  that  it  is 
pleasant  thina  to  be  a  King.  It  is  true,  ^'^-^-  ma 
a  joboftheclaref  to— ,  who  furnished  the  fi 
tablea  with  vinegar,  under  that  denominatu 
Charles  Fox  said,  that  Lord  S— wich  ahoold  ba 
been  impeached  !  What  an  abominable  world 
we  live  in !  that  there  should  not  be  above  hai 
dozen  honest  men  m  tha  world,  and  that  one 
those  should  live  in  Ireland.  You  will,  perha 
he  shocked  at  the  amall  portion  of  honesty  thb 
alloc  to  your  country :  but  a  sixth  part  ia  as  mt 
as  cornea  to  its  share ;  and,  for  any  thing  I  know 
the  contrary,  tha  other  five  may  be  in  Ireland  t< 
for  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  where  else  to  find  ihf 
"  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  by  your  letter  than  Li 
C.  is  aa  you  wish.  I  have  yet  remaining  eo  mi 
benevolence  towards  mankind,  as  to  wish  that  ih 
may  be  a  son  of  yoar's,  educated  by  yon,  as  a  spi 
men  of  what  mankind  oueht  to  be.  Goldsmith , 
other  day,  put  a  paraaraph  into  the  newapapers. 
praise  oiLord  Mayor  To  wnshend.  The  same  ni 
we  happened  to  sit  next  to  Lord  Shelburne, 
Drury  Lane.  I  mentioned  the  circumstance 
the  oaragraph  to  him.  He  said  to  Goldamitb,  i 
he  hoped  that  he  had  mentioned  nothing  ab 
Malagrida  in  it.  *  Do  you  know,*  answered  Gc 
smith,  *  that  I  never  could  conceive  the  reason  v 
they  call  you  Malagrida ;  /erMfllagrida  was  a  v 
good  sort  of  man.*  You  see  plainly.what  he  nic 
to  say  ;  but  thai  happy  turn  of  expression  is  pe 
liar  to  himself.  Mr.  Walnole  says,  that  this  st 
is  a  picture  of  Goldsmiin^s  whole  life.  John 
has  been  confined  for  soma  weeks  in  the  Isle 
Skye.  We  hear  thai  he  was  obliged  to  awim  o 
to  the  main  land,  takina  hold  of  a  cow*a  tail, 
that  as  it  may,  Lady  Di.  haa  promiaed  to  mak 
drawing  of  it.  Our  poor  club  is  in  a  misers 
decay ;  unleaa  you  come  and  relieve  it,  it  will  c 
taioly  axpira.    w  o«ld  yoti  ianfias,  that  Sir  Josl 
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Almack'tt  Ton  tee  what  noble  amlMtion  will 
make  a  men  attempt.  That  den  is  not  yet  opened, 
roneequently  I  ha?e  not  been  there;  ao,  tor  the 
Dreeem,  I  am  clear  upon  that  ecore.  I  suppose 
r^ur  confounded  Irish  poKtks  take  up  your  whole 
att«nikm  at  present ;  but  we  cannot  do  without 
you.  If  yott  do  not  oome  here,  I  will  bring  all  the 
club  over  lo  Ireland,  to  live  with  you,  and  that  wilt 
drive  you  here  in  your  own  defence.  Johnson  shall 
Epoil  your  books,  Goldsmith  pull  your  flowers,  and 
Stay  then  if  yott  can, 


Adieu, 


Boswelt  talk  to  you. 

my  dear  Lord."— op.  176',  177,  178. 

**  I  saw  a  letter  from  Foote,  the  other  dwf,  with 
All  acooiuit  of  an  Irish  tragedy.  The  Bab|eot  is 
Manlius;  and  the  last  speech  which  he  makes, 
vhen  he  is  pushed  off  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  is, 
Sweet  JesiiB,  where  ami  going  f*  Pray  send  me 
tord  if  this  is  tme.  We  hsTe  a  new  coinedy  here, 
irhieh  is  good  for  nothing.  Bed  a»  it  ie,  however, 
'It  sooeeeds  very  well,  and  has  almost  killed  Gold- 
smith  with  envy.  I  have  no  news,  either  literary 
or  political,  to  send  you.  Every  body,  except  mv- 
eelf,  and  about  a  million  of  volgars,  are  in  the 
country.  I  am  closely  confined,  as  Lady  Dt.  expects 
to  be  so  every  bour.»»— p.  178. 

'*  Why  shouM  you  be  vexed  to  find  that  mankind 
am  fools  and  knaves  f  I  have  known  it  so  bng, 
that  every  fresh  ineiance  of  ii  amuses  me,  provided 
it  does  not  immedisiely  afieet  my  friends  or  myself. 
Politicians  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  much  greater 
roeues  than  other  peopfe ;  and  as  their  actions 
aroct,  in  (reneral,  private  persons  less  than  other 
kinds  of  villany  do,  I  eannot  find  that  I  am  so  an- 
gry with  them.  It  is  true,  that  the  leading  men  in 
both  eountriee  at  present,  are.  I  believe,  the  most 
corrupt,  abandoned  people  in  the  nation.  But  now 
'that  I  am  upon  this  worthy  subject  of  humsn  na- 
ture, I  will  inform  you  of  a  few  particulars  relating 
tm  the  discovery  of  Oiaheite*"-rp.  MO. 

'*  There  is  another  eariosity  hers,^Mr.  B»Mn. 
His  drswin|;a  are  the  most  beautifal  things  yon  ever 
saw,  and  his  adventoree  more  wonderfurtbaii  thoas 
of  Sinbad  the  sailor,— and,  perhaps,  nearly  as  true. 
I  am  much  more  afflicted  with  the  account  yoasend 
me  of  ^onr  health,  than  I  am  at  the  cormptbn  of 
vour  ministers.  I  always  hated  polities ;  and  I  new 
iiate  them  ten  times  wone ;  as  I  have  reason  to 
think  that  they  eontribute  towards  your  ill  health. 
Tott  do  me  great  justice  in  thinking,  that  whatever* 
concerna  yont  must  interest  me ;  but  at  I  wish  you 
most  sincerely  to  be  perfectly  happy,  I  cannot  bear 
to  think  that  the  vijlanoos  proeeedinga  ef  others 
shoald  make  yon  miserable :  for,  in  that  case,  vn- 
doubtedly  yon  will  never  be  happy.  Charles  Fox 
is  a  member  at  the  Turk'e  Head ;  but  not  till  he 
wss  a  patriot ;  and  you  know,  if  one  repents,  dus. 
There  is  nothing  new,  but  GoUlsmith*s  Ketaliation, 
which  you  certainly  have  eeen.  Pray  tell  Lady 
Charlemont,  from  me,  that  I  desire  she  may  keep 
you  from  politics,  as  they  do  children  ffon  sweet- 
meats,  that  make  them  sick.'*— pp.  181, 18SL 

We  look  upon  these  extracts  as  very  inter- 
esting and  valnable;  but  tliey  h&ve  turned 
out  to  be  so  lonff,  that  we  must  cut  skert  this 
bnmch  of  the  histonr.  We  must  add,  how- 
ever, a  part  of  Lord  Charlemont's  account  of 
Mr.  Bui^e,  with  whom  he  lived  in  habits  of 
fhe  closest  intimacy,  and  continual  corres- 
jpondence,  till  his  extraordinary  breach  with 
ais  former  political  associales  in  1799.  Mr. 
fiat dy  does  not  ezaetiy  know  al  what  period 
^e  following  paper,  which  was  found  in  Lord 
Chai^emont's  bandwritic^,  was  written. 

'*This  most  amiable  and  higenkras  man  was 
private  secretary  to  Lord  Rockingham.  It  may  not 
lie  svperftonvB  to  relare  the  followtng  anecdote,  the 
,'iurh  ef  whicii  I  can  assert,  and  whieh  does  honour 
i^Uuandbiiiralf  nsUspatioiii  •ssBaftorLoi# 
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liocfciwhwn,  xtpon  the  warm  rseonfSendiHioii  eC 
mainr  mends,  bad  appointed  Burke  hie  seerstary, 
the  Duke  of  Neweastle  informed  him,  that  he  bad 
unwarily  taken  into  his  serviee  a  man  of  dangerons 
principles,  and  one  who  was  bv  birth  and  education 
a  papiaC  and  a  Jacobite  {  a  calamny  founded  upon 
Burke's  Irish  connections,  which  were  most  of 
them  of  that  persuasion,  and  upon  some  invenUe 
follies  arising  from  those  connections.  Toe  Mar- 
9nie,  whose  genuine  Whiffgism  was  easily  alarmed, 
immediately  ssnt  for  Burke,  end  told  him  what  ha 
had  heard.  It  was  easy  for  Burke,  who. had  been 
educated  at  the  university  at  DobKn,  to  bring  testi* 
monies  to  his  protestantism ;  and  with  reipafato  the 
seoond  acoueaiion,  which  was  wholly  rounded  on 
the  former,  it. was  soon  done  away;  and  Lord 
Rockinffham,  readily  and  willingly  disabused,  de- 
clared that  be  was  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  falso- 
hoedof  the  ioformatton  he  had  received,  and  that 
he  no  longer  harboured  the  smalleet  doubt  of  ihe 
iolegriiy  of  his  principles ;  when  Burke,  with  an 
honeet  and  diainterested  boldness,  told- his  Lordship 
that  it  was  now  no  kmger  poesible  for  him  to  he  hw 
eeoretary;  that  the  reports  he  bed  heerd  would 
probably,  even  unknown  to  himself,  create  in  his 
mind  such  suspicions,  as  miffht  prevent  his  tho* 
roughly  oenfidins  in  him  ;  end  that  no  earthly  con* 
sideration  should  induce  him  to  stand  in  that  velt* 
tien  with  a  man  who  dkl  not  plaee  entire  eonfidetiee 
in  him.  The  Marquis,  struck  with  this  manlinesa 
of  sentiment,  which  so  exactly  corresponded  vrith 
the  feeling  of  his  own  heart,  frsnkly  and  positively 
assursd  him,  that  what  had  passed,  far  from  leaving 
any  bad  imprssskm  on  his  mind,  had  only  served 
to  fortify  his  aood  opinion ;  and  that,  if  from  no 
other  reason,  he  might  mat  assured,  that  from  his 
conduct  upon  that  occasion  alone,  he  should  ever 
esteem,  and  place  in  him  the  most  unreserved  con- 
fkiential  trustr-a  promise  which  he  faithfully  per* 
fertied.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  bin> 
early  habits  and  connections,  though  they  couLi 
never  make  him  swerve  from  his  dety,  had  given 
his  mind  an  almost  const  it  ational  bent  towaros  the 
popish  party.  Prudence  ia,  indeed,  the  only  virtue 
he  does  not  poesess;  from  a  toial  want  of^  which, 
and  from  Ihe  amiable  weaknesses  of  an  excellent 
heart,  his  estimation  in  England,  though  still  great, 
is  eertainly  diminished."— pp.  343,  344. 

We  have  hitherto  kept  Mr.  Hardy  himself 
80  much  in  the  back  ground,  that  we  think  it 
ia  but  fair  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  sequel 
which  he  has  furnished  to  the  preceding  notice 
of  Lord  Charlemont.  The  passage  is  perfectly 
characteristic  of  the  ordinary  colloquial  stylie 
of  the  book;  and  of  the  temper  of  the  author. 

'*  Thus  far  Lord  Cbarlproont.  Something, 
though  slight,  may  be  here  added.  Burke*s  dis^ 
nnion,  and  final  rupture  with  Mr.  Fox,  were  at* 
tended  with  circumstances  so  distressing,  so  far 
surpassing  the  ordinary  limits  of  politicsl  hostility, 
that  the  mind  really  aches  at  the  recollection  of 
them.  But  let  us  view  him,  for  an  inatant,  in  better 
scenes,  and  better  hours.  He  waa  social,  hespit*> 
able,  of  pleasing  access,  and  most  agreeably  com* 
monicative.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory  days» 
perhaps,  that  T  ever  passed  in  my  life,  was  going 
with  nim,  f^(e-d-r^e,  from  London  to  Beconsfiela. 
He  stepped  at  Uxbridge,  whilst  faia  botaes  wertf 
feeding ;  and,  happening  to  meet  some  gentlemen, 
of  I  kaow  not  what  militia,  who  sppeared  to  bsi 
perfect  strangers  to  him,  he  entered  into  discourse 
with  them  at  the  gateway  of  the  inn.  His  conver- 
sation, at  that  moment,  completely  exemplified 
what  Johnson  said  of  him—*  That  you  could  noi 
meet  Burke  for  half  an  hour  under  a  shed,  without 
ssying  that  he  was  an  extraordinary  man.'  He 
was,  on  that  day,  altogether,  uncommonly  insttve- 
tffve  and  agreeable.  Every  object  of  the  slightest 
notoriety,  as  we  passed  along,  whether  of  natural 
or  local  history,  furnished  him  with  abondant  ma* 
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for  aosvMMUioiu  T!m  Hoom  at  UtMlge, 
whwe  ibe  treaiy  was  held  during  Charles  iIm  Firai'a 
tioM ;  the  beauiiful  and  undulating  grounds  of  BaU 
Mrode,  formerly  the  residence  of  Chancellor  Jefie* 
ties:  and  Waller's  tomb  in  Beconsfield  church* 
yard,  which,  before  we  went  home,  we  vieiied,  and 
¥Plios6  character,  as  a  gentleman,  a  poet,  and  an 
ontor,  he  ahortly  delineated,  bui  with  exquisite 
felicity  of  genius,  altogether  gsve  an  unooromon 
interest  to  ois' eloquence;  and,  although  one-and* 
twenty  years  have  now  passed  since  that  day,  I  re- 
tain the  moat  vivid  and  pleasing  recollection  of  it. 
He  reviewed  the  chsractera  of  many  statesman.— 
Lord  Bath's,  whom,  I  think,  he  personally  knew, 
and  that  of  Sir  Robart  Walpole,  which  be  po«r- 
frayed  in  nearly  the  aame  worda  which  he  used 
with  regard  to  that  eminent  man,  in  his  appeal  from 
the  Old  Whigs  to  the  New.  He  talked  much  of 
the  freat  Lord  Chatham ;  and,  amidst  a  variety  of 
particulars  oonoerning  him  and  his  family,  atated, 
that  his  sister,  Mrs.  Anne  Pitt,  used  often,  in  her 
altercationa  with  him,  to  say,  '  That  be  knew 
nothlnz  whstever  except  Spenser's  Fsiry  Qaaeik* 
'  And,;  continued  Mr.  Burke,  *  no  metier  how  that 
was  said ;  but  whoever  reliabea,  and  reads  Spenser 
as  be  ought  to  be  read,  will  have  a  atronf  bold  of 
the  English  language.*  These  were  Eis  ejcset 
words.  Of  Mrs.  Anne  Pit^he  said,  that  sbe  had 
the  most  agreeable  and  uncommon  talents,  and  waa, 
beyond  alfcomparison,  the  most  perfectly  eloquent 

C»raon  be  ever  heard  speak.  He  always,  as  he  said, 
mented  that  he  did  not  put  on  paper  a  conversa* 
tion  he  had  once  with  her :  on  what  subject  I  forget. 
The  richness,  vsriety,  snd  solidity  of  her  discMNirse, 
absolutely  astonished  him.* 

Certainly  no  nation  ever  obtained  aacli  a 
deliverance  by  such  an  instrument,  and  hurt 
Uaelf  80  little  by  the  use  of  it ;  and,  if  the 
bish  Revolution  of  1782  showcL  that  power 
and  intimidation  may  be  lawfully  employed 
to  enforce  rights  which  have  been  refused  to 
eupplication  and  reason,  it  shows  also  the  ex- 
treme danger  of  this  method  of  redress,  and 
the  aeceesity  there  is  for  resorting  to  eveiy 
precaution  in  those  cases  where  it  1ms  become 
indispensable.  Ireland  was  now  saved  from 
all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  only  by  two  cir- 
cumstances 7— the  firsL  that  the  great  military 
force  which  accomplisned  the  redress  of  her 
grievances,  had  not  been  originally  raised  or 
ojganised  with  any  view  to  such  an  interfei^ 
ence ;  and  was  chiefly  guided,  therefore,  by 
men  of  loyal  and  moderate  cnaracters,  who 
had  taken  up  arms  for  no  other  purpose  but 
the  defence  of  their  country  against  foreign 
invasion : — ^The  other,  that  Uie  just  and  rea- 
sonable demands  to  which  these  leaders  ulti- 
mately limited  their  pretensions,  wereaddresa- 
ed  to  a  liberal  and  enlightened  administration, 
—too  just  to  withhold,  when  in  power,  what 
they  bad  laboured  to  procure  when  in  opposi- 
tion,—and  too  magnanimous  to  dread  the 
effect  of  conceding,  even  to  armed  petitioners, 
what  was  clearly  and  indisputably  their  due. 

It  was  the  moderation  of  their  first  demands, 
and  the  generous  frankness  with  which  they 
were  so  promptly  granted,  that  saved  Ireland 

*  I  here  omit  tise  long  abstract  which  ori^nally 
Mowed,  of  the  Irish  parliament  and  publip  hiatory, 
from  1750  to  the  period  of  the  Union,  together  with 
all  the  details  of  the  great  Volunteer  Association  in 
.  *'80,  and  its  fortunate  dissolution  m  1782— to  which 
eiaarcable  event  the  paragraph  which  now  foUowa 
ill  Jm  teat  refers. 


in  this  eriais.  Hie  TehMrte6i»w<M<i  ten^t.  1 1^1 
while  they  asked  only  for  their  country  wU 
all  the  world  saw  she  was  entitled  to:  Bx 
they  became  impotent  the  mometit  they  «i& 
manded  more.  They  were  deserted,  at'  [\sL 
moment,  by  all  the  talent  and  the  respect- 
ability which  had  given  them,  for  a  time,  tbi 
absolute  dominion  of  the  country.  The  con. 
cession  of  their  just  n'chts  operated  like  i 
talisman  in  separating  the  patriotic  from  thfti 
factious:  And  when  me  latter  afterwards  a^| 
tempted  to  invade  the  lofty  regions  of  le^.t> 
mate  government,  they  were  smitten  with  in 
stantaneous  discord  and  confusion,  and  5peea 
ily  dispersed  and  annihilated  from  the  face  o: 
the  land.  These  events  are  big  with  instiuc- 
tion  to  the  times  that  have  come  after ;  a::d 
read  an  impressive  lesson  to  those  who  have 
now  to  deal  with  discontents  and  conventioLa 
in  the  same  country. 

But  if  it  be  certam  that  the  salvation  of  Ire- 
land was  then  owing  to  the  mild,  liberal,  ai:^ 
enlightened  oouncils  of  the  Uockingharo  ad* 
ministration  as  a  body,  it  is  delightful  to  si  e 
in  some  of  the  private  letters  which  Mr.  Hari!> 
has  printed  in  the  volume  before  us,  how  co; 
dially  the  sentiments  professed  by  this  mii 
istry  were  adopted  by  the  eminent  men  vrLi 
presided  over  its  formation.  There  are  letters 
to  Lord  Chariemont,  both  from  Lord  Rocki;  n 
ham  himself,  and  fit»m  Mr.  Fox^  which  woulc 
almost  reconcile  one  to  a  belief  in  the  post, 
bility  of  ministerial  fairness  and  sincerity 
We  should  like  to  give  the  whole  of  then 
here  j  but  as  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  that 
we  most  content  ourselves  with  some  extracti 
from  Mr.  Fox's  first  letter  after  the  new  min 
istry  was  formed, — for  the  tone  and  style  o 
which,  we  fear,  few  precedents  have  betj 
left  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

**  My  dear  Lord, — If  I  had  had  occasion  to  writ 
to  you  a  month  sgo,  I  shoald  have  written  wi: 
great  confidence  that  you  would  believe  me  perfrci! 
sincere,  snd  would  receive  any  thing  that  came  froi 
me  with  the  partiality  of  an  old  acqualnfance.  an 
one  who  acteo  upon  I  lie  same  political  principlrf. 
hope  yon  will  now  consider  me  in  the  same  light 
but  I  own  I  write  with  much  more  diffidence,  as 
am  much  more  sure  of  your  kindness  to  me  p^^i 
sonally,  than  of  your  inclination  ta  listen  wiih  iV 
vonr  to  any  thing  that  comes  from  a  Secretary  c 
State.  The  principal  busineH  of  this  letter  is  t 
inform  you,  tfast  the  Doke  of  Portland  is  nppoinre 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  Colonel  Fiizpairic- 
hii  secretary:  and,  when  I  have  said  this,  I  nee 
not  add,  that  I  feel  myself,  on  every  private  as  we 
as  public  account,  most  peculiarlyinteresfed  in  ih 
success  of  their  administration.  That  their  persor 
and  characters  are  not  disagreeable  to  yoor  Lore 
ahip,  I  may  venture  to  assure  myself,  without  bein 
too  ssngume ;  and  I  think  myself  equally  certaii 
that  there  are  not  in  the  world  two  men  whoc 
general  way  of  thinking  upon  political  subjects 
more  exactly  consonant  to  your  own.  It  is  no 
therefore,  too  much  to  desh-e  and  hope,  that  yo 
wilt  at  least  look  upon  the  sdministration  of  sue 
men  with  rather  a  more  favoursble  eye,  and  inclir 
to  trust  them  rather  more  then  you  could  do  mos 
of  those  who  have  been  their  predecessors.* '- 
"  The  particular  time  of  year  at  which  this  chanc 
happens,  is  productive  of  many  vreai  inconveniences 
especially  as  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  the  Dok 
of  Portland  to  be  at  Dublin  before  your  Parliamer 
meeta ;  but  I  cannot  help  hoping  that  all  reaaonabi 
will  ooncor  in  renovinf  some  of  theao  difli 
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cullies,  and  tluit  »  abort  adjoaniiiient  will  nut  be 
denied,  if  asked.  I  do  not  throw  out  this  m  know- 
ing irom  anv  authority  that  it  will  be  proposed,  but 
aiB  an  idea  that  sugffesis  itself  to  me ;  and  in  order 
to  show  that  1  wish  to  talk  with  you,  and  consult 
wi«h  you  ID  ihe  eama  i'rank  manner  in  which  I 
ahould  have  done  before  I  was  in  thia  aiiuation.  so 
very  new  to  me.  I  have  been  used  to  think  ill  of 
•II  the  ministers  whom  I  did  know,  and  to  auspect 
thoae  whom  I  did  not,  that  when  I  am  obliged  to 
call  myself  a  minister,  I  feeLas  if  I  pot  myself  into 
a  verr  sospicioas  character ;  but  I  do  assure  too  I 
am  tne  very  aame  man,  in  all  respecta,  thai  I  waa 
when  you  knew  me,  and  honoured  me  with  some 
\hare  in  your  esteem — that  I  maintain  the  aame 
•fpiiiiona,  and  act  with  the  same  people. 

*  *'  Pray  make  my  best  compliments  to  Mr.  Grat- 
tan,  and  tell  him,  that  the  Duke  of  Portland  and 
Fttspatrick  are  ihoronghly  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  his  approbation,  and  will  do  all  they  can 
to  deserve  it.  I  do  most  sincerely  hope,  that  he 
may  hit  upon  some  line  that  may  be  drawn  honour- 
ably and  advantageously  for  both  countries ;  and 
that,  when  that  is  done,  tie  will  show  the  world  that 
there  may  be  a  government  in  Ireland,  of  which  he 
is  not  ashamed  to  make  a  part.  That  country  can 
nerer  prosper,  where,  what  should  be  the  ambition 
of  men  of  honour,  is  considered  as  a  diagrace.*' 

ppr217--219. 

The  followioff  letter  from  Mr.  Bnrke  in  the 
end  of  1789,  will  be  read  with  more  interest, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  he  published  his 
celebrated  Reflections  on  the  French  Reyola- 
tion,  but  a  few  months  after. 

*'  My  dearest  Lord, — I  think  your  Lordship  haa 
aisted  with  your  usual  zeal  and  judgment  in  estab- 
lishing a  Whig  club  in  Dublin.    These  meetinga 
prevent  the  evaporation  of  principle  in  individuals, 
ant^  «ve  them  ^eint  force,  and  enliven  their  ezer- 
ttona  ;^  emulation.    You  see  the  matter  in  its  true 
liffht ;  wfc  ^iih  your  usual  discernment.    Party  is 
absolutely  nttesaary  at  this  time.    I  thought  it  al- 
ways so  in  this  country,  ever  since  I  have  bad  any 
thing  to  do  in  public  business ;  and  I  rather  fear, 
that  there  is  not  virtue  enough  in  this  period  to-aup- 
port  party,  than  that  party  snould  become  necessa- 
ry, on  account  of  the  want  of  virtue  to  support  itself 
by  individual  exertions.  As  to  us  here,  our  thoughts 
of  every  thing  at  home  are  suspended  by  our  as- 
tonishment at  the  wonderful  spectacle  which  is  ex* 
hibiied  in  a  neighbouring  and  rival  country.    W  hat- 
spectators,  and  what  actors !   Ensland  gaking  with 
astonishment  at  a  French  struggle  for  liberty,  and 
not  knowing  whether  to  blamov  or  to  applaud.  The 
thing,  indeed,  though  I  thought  I  saw  something 
like  it  in  progress  for  several  years,  hss  still  some- 
what in  it  |>aradoxical  and  mysterious.    The  spirit 
it  ts  impossible  not  to  admire ;  but  the  old  Pariaian 
ferocity  has  broken  out  in  a  shocking  manner.    It 
is  true,  that  this  may  be  no  more  than  a  sudden  ex- 
plo9ion ;  if  so,  no  indication  can  be  taken  from  it ; 
but  if  it  ahould  be  character,  rather  than  accident, 
then  that  people  are  not  fit  for  liberty— and  most 
have  a  atrong  hand,  like  that  of  their  former  mas- 
ten,  to  coerce  them.    Men  must  have  a  certain 
fund  of  natural  moderation  to  qualify  them  for  free- 
dom ;  else  it  becomes  noxious  to  themselves,  and  a 
perfect  nuisance  to  every  body  else.    What  will  he 
tbe  event,  it  is  hard,  I  think,  atill  to  say.    To  Ibrm 
a  solid  oonatitution,  requiraa  wisdom  ss  well  as 
spirit ;  and  whether  the  French  have  wise  heads 
among  them,  or,  if  they  possess  such,  whether  they 
have  authority  equal  to  their  wisdom,  is  yet  to  be 
seen.  In  the  mean  time,  the  progress  of  inia  whole 
affair  is  one  of  tbe  moat  curious  matters  of  specula 
lioo  that  ever  waa  exhibited.'*— |>p.  321,  322. 

We  should  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Hardy ; 
-Hind  yet  it  would  not  be  fair  to  dismiss  hinr 
ftwn  tae  scene  entirely,  without  girmg  oui 


resdtt»  one  or  two  •pMimeoa  of  his  gift  of  • 
drawing  characters;  in  the  exercise  of  which 
he  generally  rises  to  a  sort  of  quaint  and 
brilliant  conciseness,  and  displays  a  degree 
of  acuteness  and  fine  observation  that  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  other  parts  of  his  writing. 
His  greatest  fault  is,  that  he  does  not  abase 
any  body,— «ven  where  the  dignity  of  history, 
and  of  virtue,  call  loudly  for  such  an  infliction. 
Yet  there  is  somethiiig  in  the  tone  of  all  his 
delineations,  that  satisfies  us  that  there  is  no* 
thing  worse  than  extreme  good  nature  at  the 
bottom  of  his  forbearance.  Of  Philip  Tisdal, 
who  was  Attorney-general  when  Lord  Chute* 
mont  first  came  mto  Parliament,  he  says: — 

'*  He  had  an  admirable  and  most  superior  ander- 
atanding ;  an  understanding  matured  by  yeara-^y 
long  experience — by  habits  with  the  best  company 
from  hie  yoath— with  the  bar,  with  Parliament, 
with  the  State.  To  this  strength  of  intellect  waa 
added  a  conatituiional  philosophy,  or  apathy,  which 
never  suffered  him  to  be  carried  away  by  attach 
ment  to  any  party,  even  bis  own.  He  saw  men 
and  thinga  so  clearly ;  he  understood  ao  well  the 
whole  fiirce  and  fallacy  Of  life,  that  it  passed  before 
him  tike  a  scenic  representation ;  and,  till  almott 
the  close  of  hia  daya|,  he  went  through  the  world 
with  a  conatant  sunshine  of  soul,  and  an  inexorable 
gravity  of  feature.  His  countenance  was  never  gay, 
and  his  mind  was  never  gloomy.  He  was  an  able 
apeaker,  aa  well  at  the  bar  aa  in  the  Honse  of  Com- 
moiia,  though  hia  diction  waa  very  iitdifiereot.  He 
did  not  speak  so  much  at  length  as  many  of  his  par- 
liamentary coadjutors,  though  he  knew  the  wnola 
of  the  subject  much  better  than  they  did.  He  was  * 
not  only  a  good  speaker  in  Parliament,  but  an  ex- 
cellent manager  of  the  Houae  of  Commona.  Ha 
never  aaid  too  much:  and  he  had  great  lAerit  in 
what  he  did  not  ssy :  for  Government  waa  never 
committed  by  him.  He  plunged  into  no  difficulty ; 
nor  did  he  ever  aufler  hia  antagonist  to  escape  from 
one.**— pp.  78,  79. 

Of  Hnssey  Buigh,  afterwaidB  Lord  Gkief 
Baron,  he-  oDBerret  :-* 

"  To  those  who  never  heard  him,  as  the  fashion  of 
this  world  in  eloquence  as  in  all  thinga  soon  passes 
away,  it  may  be  no  easy  matter  to  convey  a  just 
idea  of  hb  atyle  of  speaking.  It  waa  aaatauied  by 
great  ingenuity,  great  rapidity  of  intelleci,  laniooas 
and  pierciiig  satire ;  in  refinement  abundant,  in  aim- 
plicity  sterile.  The  classical  allusiona  of  this  orator, 
for  he  was  most  truly  one,  were  so  apposite,  they 
followed  each  other  in  such  bright  and  varied  sue- 
cession,  and,  at  limee,  apread  such  an  anexpescted 
and  triumphant  blase  around  his  sabjeet,  that  all 
peraona  who  were  in  the  leaat  tinged  with  litera- 
ture, could  never  be  tired  of  liaiemng  to  him ;  and 
when  in  the  splendid  days  of  the  Volunteer  Asso- 
ciation, alluding  to  aome  coercive  English  laws, 
and  to  that  institution,  then  in  its  proudest  array, 
he  said,  in  the  Houae  of  Commona,  *■  That  each 
lawa  were  sown  like  dragons'  leeih,— and  apraiif 
up  in  armed  men,'  the  applauae  which  foUoweo* 
and  the  glow  of  enthusiasm  which  he  kindled  ia 
every  mind,  far  exceed  my  powers  of  deacription.*' 
—pp.  140, 141. 

Of  Gerard  Hamilton,  he  gives  xjm  tho  fo^. 
bwing  characteristio  aaeoddteg. 

"The  uncommon  aplendour  of  his  elo<}aenos,, 
which  was  succeeded  by  such  inflexible  tacitttroit/ 
in  9i.  Siepbeo'a  Chapel,  became  the  aabjeet,  ae 
might  be  aupposed,  oTmucb,  and  idle  specolaiioB. 
The  truth  ia,  that  all  hia  speeebss,  whethM  delivewd 
in  London  or  Dublin,  were  not  only  prepared,  baft 
studied,  with  a  minuteness  and  exactitude,  of  which 


fm 


iImm  nil*  tr«  onl^  m^  to  A*  eKnUmnem  •f 
madmn6thmmm*mmwc»nitAy^kKrmwnfide§»  Lord 
CbnrleinMt,  wbo  l»i  b«in  lonf  mod  inttOMidy  ac» 
q^ainte^  with  him,  previoiis  u>  hi*  coming  to  Iro- 
land,  oTien  mentioned  that  he  was  the  only  speaker, 
among  the  many  he  had  heard,  of  whom  he  coala 
aaf  I  with  certainty,  that  all  his  speeches,  however 
loM ,  wers  mriiten  &md  gwi  htf  kearl.  A  goii(ie«iwi« 
wsH  kaswn  to  bis  LonMup  and  Uamikoa.  ■saiined 
birn,  that  he  hsard  UamtltoB  rapMt,  oo  ieas  thaft 
three  times,  an  oration,  which  ha  afierwards  sf oka 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  which  lasted  almost 
three  hours.  As  a  debater,  therefore,  he  became 
as  ttselesa  to  his  poltticat  patrons  as  Addison  was  to 
Lard  Sunderland;  and,  if  peosibie,  ho  wia  more 
aanp«loas  m  eoaspoaition  tiiaa  erea  that  ewhiaat 
man.  A<Uison  would  atop  the  pnaa  la  camet  tbo 
moat  trivial  error  in  a  large  pubucation ;  and  Ham* 
ilion,  as  I  can  assert  on  indubiiabla  aotbority, 
would  recall  the  footman,  if,  on  racollociion,  any 
word,  in  bia  opinion,  waa  miwlaced  or  improptn  im 
Iba  aligbtaat  nots  to  t  ftmiUar  aiMwrainiaitco/' 

pp.  ce,  6u 

No  name  is  mentioned  in  these  peses  with 
higher  or  Biore  uniform  applause,  than  that 
of  Henry  Grattaa.  Bat  that  distinfluished 
persoD  still  Itres:  and  Mr.  Hardy's  cblioaey 
lias  prevented  him  from  attemptmg  any  de> 
lineation,  either  of  his  character  or  his  elo- 
ouence.  We  respect  his  forbearance,  and 
Hiall  follow  his  exami>le: — ^Yet  we  cannot 
deny  ourselves  the  gmttficatioa  of  extracting 
ona  sentence  from  a  letter  of  Lord  Charle- 
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mont.  in  relation  to  tlimt  paHiamentary  grant^J 
by  which  an  honour  vi-as  conferred  on  an  iii; 
dividual  patriot,  without  pJaoe  or  official  sitio*  i 
tioQ  of  any  kind^  and  merely  for  his  penosal  j 
merits  ana  raiertionS)  which  has  in  other  carai 
been  held  (o  be  the  particnlar  and  appropriate 
reward  of  triumphant  geneials  aud  command*  | 
ers.  When  the  mild  aud  equaUe  tempeiv 
ment  of  Lord  Charlemont's  mind  is  feeo^ 
looted^  as  well  as  the  caution  with  whidi  iBl 
Im  opmiene  were  expreesed,  we  do  not  kmv 
that  a  wise  ambition  would  wish  for  a  prouder 
or  more  honourable  testimony  than  is  coq. 
taaned  la  the  following  short  sentences* 

"  Respecttng  the  grant,  I  know  with  cenaintj 
that  Grattaa,  thoagb  be  ielt  himaalf  flattered  by 
the  inUntiom^  looked  upon  the  act  with  the  deepett 
concern,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  deprecaie  iu 
As  it  waa  found  imposaible  to  defeat  the  design,  il. 
his  friends,  and  I  among  others,  wore  employed  'a 
lessen  the  sum.  It  was  aoooordingly  decreased  by 
one  half,  and  that  prinoipallv  by  ma  positive  decU^ 
ration,  through  us,  that,  if  tae  whole  were  insisied 
on,  he  would  refuae  all  but  a  few  hundreds,  wU>k 
he  would  retain  as  an  honourable  mark  of  the  good< 
ness  of  his  country.  By  some,  who  look  only  m 
tbeoMelves  for  intMinanon  oanoemiBf  human  na* 
tun,  this  oonduct  wiU  Mobably  be  oonstroed  tsM 
hypocrisy.  To  such,  tno  exoellenoe  and  pre-emi 
nency  01  virtue,  and  the  character  of  Grattan,  an 
as  invisible  and  incomprehenaibe,  aa  the  brighines 
of  the  sun  to  a  man  bom  blind."— p.  237. 


i»tft$mhtt,  2816.) 


f  GlUnty  the  F^ladeifkui . 
Proceedings  of  the  Ladies^  CommiUee  at  NtwgotU, 
London:  1818. 
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MtUhank,  and  t) 

By  Thomas  Fowsll  Buxton.  8vo.  p.  17 


Tmaa  are  two  classes  of  subjeels  whidi 
natumllj  enga^  the  attention  of  public  men, 
and  divide  the  interest  which  society  takes  in 
their  proceedings.  The  one  may,  in  a  wide 
sense,  be  called  Party  Politics — the  other 
Civil  or  Domestic  Administration.  To  the 
former  belong  all  t^uestions  touching  priitioal 
rig:hts  and  fmnchises—the  principlea  of  the 
Constitution — the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  min- 
isters, and  the  interest  and  honour  of  the 
country,  as  it  may  be  affected  by  its  coaduot 
and  reialions  to  foreign  powers,  either  in  peaoe 
or  war.  The  hitter  comprehends  most  of  the 
branches  of  political  economjr  and  statistics 
and  all  the  ordinary  legislation  of  internal 
police  and  refirulation;  and,  besides  the  two 
ereat  heads  of  Trade  and  Taxation,  embraces 
Hie  improvements  of  the  civil  Code— the  care 
of  the  Poor — the  interests  of  Edneatioo,  Re- 
ligion, and  Morality — and  the  protection  of 
Prisoners,  Lunatics,  and  others  who  cannot 
^iaim  protection  for  themselves.  This  dis> 
tiaetion,  we  oonfess^  is  but  coarsely  drawn 
•'Hiinee  every  one  of  Ae  things  we  have 
%st  enumemt^d  may,  m  certain  circumstan- 

\  be  made  an  occasion  of  party  oontentloa. 


But  what  we  mean  is,  that  thev  are  not  1 
natural  occasions,  and  do  not  belong  to  tho< 
topics^  or  refer  to  tjiose  principles,  in  relatic 
to  which  the  great  Partss  of^a  five  counti 
neeeasarily  arise.  Otoe  great  part  of  a  state 
man's  business  mav  thus  be  consider^  i 
Polemic — and  anotner  as  Deliberative;  h 
main  object  in  the  first  being  to  discomfit  ai 
expose  his  opponents — and,  in  the  second, 
discover  the  b^st  means  of  carrying  into  eife 
eads  whidi  all  agree  to  be  desimble. 

^dging  a  priori  of  the  relative  important 
ov  agreeableness  of  these  two  occupation 
tjre  would  certainly  be  apt  to  think  that  tl 
latter  was  b^  far  tKe  most  attractive  and  cor 
fortable  in  itsdf.  as  well  as  the  nost  like 
to  be  popular  witlt  the  CMnmonity.  The  fa< 
however,  happens  to  be  otherwise :  For  sm 
is  the  excitement  of  a  public  contest  for  infl 
ence  and  power,  and  so  great  the  prize  to  1 
won  in  those  honourable  lists,  that  the  highe 
talents  are  all  put  in  requisition  for  that  d 
paitment,  and  all  ^ir  force  and  eplendo 
reserved  for  the  stmg|rie :  And  indeed,  wh< 
we  consider  that  the  object  of  this  stnigg:Ie 
nothing  leM  than  to  put  the  whole  power  i 


UdminlatnUkm  into  tbe  ikamls  of  die  ritknn, 

and  thus  to  enable  them  not  only  to  engroM 
the  credit  of  carryins  throngh  all  those  bene* 
licial  arrangements  Siat  may  be  called  for  by 
the  voice  of  the  oomitry,  bnt  to  carry  them 
tbrongh  m  their  own  imy.  we  onght  not  per- 
haps  to  wonder,  that  in  tne  eagerness  of  this 
pursuit,  which  is  truly  that  of  the  mutns  to  dl 
€ndsj  some  of  the  ends  themselres  should, 
when  separately  presented,  appear  of  inferior 
moment,  and  excite  far  less  interest  or  conceni. 

But,  tnough  Uiis  apology  may  be  available 
in  some  degree  to  the  actors,  it  still  leaves  us 
at  a  loss  to  account  foi  .he  conre^ondiog  sen* 
timents  that  are  found  in  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  are1>ut  lookers  on  for  the  most  psrt 
in  this  great  scene  of  contention— «nd  can 
ecarceljr  fail  to  perceive,  one  would  imagine, 
tbat  their  immediate  interests  were  often  post- 
poned to  the  mere  gladiatorship  of  the  parties, 
and  their  actual  service  neelected,  while  this 
fierce  strife  was  maintained  as  to  who  should 
be  allowed  to  serve  them.  In  sodi  circum- 
stances, we  should  naturally  expect  to  find, 
that  the  popular  favoarites  would  not  be  the 
leaders  of  the  opposite  political  parties,  bat 
those  who,  without  regard  to  party,  came  for- 
ward to  suggest  and  promote  measures  of  ad- 
mitted utility — and  laboured  directly  to  en- 
large the  enjoyments  and  advantages  of  the 
people,  or  to  alleviate  the  pressure  of  their 
necessary  sufferings.  That  it  is  not  so  in  fiu^t 
and  reality,  must  he  ascribed,  we  think^  partly 
to  the  sjrmpathy  which,  in  a  conntry  like  this, 
men  of  all  conaitions  take  in  the  tarty  feel- 
ings of  their  political  favourites,  ana  the  sense 
they  have  of  the  great  importanoe  of  their 
success,  and  the  general  pravalenoe  of  their 
principles;  and  partly,  no  doubt,  and  in  a 
e^reater  decree,  to  that  less  justifiable  but  very 
nuniliar  principle  of  our  nature,  by  which  we 
are  led,  on  so  many  other  occasions  to  prefer 
splendid  accomplisnments  to  useful  qualities, 
and  to  take  a  much  greater  interest  in  those 
perilous  and  eventful  encounters,  where  the 
prowess  of  the  champions  is  almost  all  that  is 
to  be  proved  by  the  result,  than  in  those  hum- 
bler labours  of  love  or  wisdom^  by  which  the 
enjoyments  of  the  whole  society  are  multi- 
pliea  or  secured. 

There  is  a  reason,  no  doubt,  for  this  also-— 
and  a  wise  one — as  for  every  (^her  general 
law  to  which  its  great  Author  has  subiected 
our  being :  But  it  is  not  the  less  tnw^  taat  it 
often  operates  irregularly,  and  beyond .  its 
province, — as  may  oe  seen  in  the  femiliar 
instance  of  the  excessive  and  pemioioaftad- 
mimtion  which  follows  all  great  achievements 
in  War,  and  makes  Military  fame  so  danger- 
ously seducing,  both  to  those  who  give  ana  to 
those  who  reoeive  it.  It  is  undeniably  trae, 
as  Bwift  said  long  ago,  that  he  who  nsade  two 
blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  one  only  grew 
)>efore.  was  a  greater  benefeotor  to  his  ceuntty 
than  all  the  heroes  and  eonquerors  with  whom 
its  annals  are  embhsed ;  and  yet  it  woald  be 
hdicroQs  to  compare  the  fame  of  the  most 
successful  improver  m  affriculmrs  with  that 
of  the  most  inconnaemlMe  soldier  who  ever 
i^gnaliBed  his  eoomgo  in  an  unsneceasAil  ema- 


psiigB.    Tha  JnntnlDni  of  Iha  i 
and  the  spiaiiii^f^iiaehine  have,  beyondT  aU 
dene  much  mere  in  our  own  times. 


our  own  times, 
not  only  to  increase  the  contorts  and  weal& 
of  their  conntry,  bnt  to  maltiply  its  resouroei 
and  enlar^  its  power,  than  all  the  Statesmen 
and  Warriors  who  have  affeded  during  &e 
same  period,,  to  direot  its  destiny ;  and  yet^ 
while  the  incense  of  public  aochunation  has 
been  lavished  upon  the  latter — while  wealth 
and  honours,  ana  hereditary  distinctions,  hava 
been  hei^ped  upon  them  m  thmr  lives,  and 
monumental  glories  been  devised  to  petpeta" 
ate  the  mmembranos  of  their  services,  t^ 
fermer  have  been  left  undiBtingttiahed  in  the 
crowd  of  ordinary  citizens,  and  permitted  to 
close  their  days,  unvisited  dv  any  ray  of  pub- 
lic fevour  Or  nati(Mial  gmtitude, — for  no  other 
reason  that  can  possibly  be  suggested,  ihim 
that  their  invaluable  services  were  performed 
without  noise  or  contention,  in  the  studioos 
pivacy  of  benevolent  meditation,  and  withp 
out  any  of  those  tumultuous  accompaniments 
that  excite  the  imagination,  or  inflame  tkm 
passions  of  observant  multitudes. 

The  case,  however,  is  precisely  the  same 
with  the  different  clamesof  those  who  ooeapy 
themselves  with  public  interests.  He  wno 
thunders  in  popular  assembliee,and  censnmes 
his  antagonists  in  the  blaze  of  his  patriotie 
eloquence,  or  wifhers  them  with  the  fiash  of 
his  resistless  sarcasm,  immediatelv  beoemea 
not  merely  a  leader  in  the  senate,  but  an  idol 
in  the  country  at  laise ; — while  he  who  by 
his  sagacity  discovers, by  his  eloquence  recom- 
mends, and  by  his  labonoos  perseverance  ulti- 
mately effects,  some  great  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  large  classes  ot  the  comma- 
nity,  is  mted,  l^  that  ungrateful  communiUr, 
as  a  far  inferior  personage ;  and  obtains,  for 
his  nights  and  days  of  successful  toiL  a  fer 
less  share  even  of  the  cheap  reward  of  popu- 
lar applause  than  is  earned  by  the  other, 
merely  in  following  die  impulses  of  his  own 
ambitions  nature.  No  man  in  this  country 
ever  rose  to  a  high  political  station,  or  even 
obtained  any  great  personal  power  and  influ- 
ence in  society,  merely  by  originating  in  Fai- 
liament  measures  of  intemaf  regolatien,  or 
conducting  with  judgment  and  success  im- 
provements, however  extensive,  that  did  not 
affect  the  interests  of  one  or  other  of  the  two 
great  parties  in  the  state.  Mr.  Wilberfofoe 
m^  perhaps  be  mentioned  as  an  exception} 
ana  certainly  the  greatness,  the  long  enda- 
ranee,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  struggle,  wbich 
he  at  last  conducted  to  so  gloridos  a  termina- 
tion, have  given  him  a  feme  and  popularity 
which  may  be  compared,  in  some  ref^pect^ 
with  that  of  a  party  leader.  But  even  Mr. 
Wilberforoe  would  be  at  once  demolished  in 
a  contest  with  the  leaders  of  party ;  and  could 
do  nothing,  out  of  doors,  by  his  own  iiidividna. 
exertions;  while  it  is  finite  manifest,  that  the 
greatest  and  most  mentorions  exertiom  to  ex 
tend  the  leign  of  Justice  by  ihe  eoneotien  af 
our  civil  code — to  ameliorate  the  eondition  of 
the  Fow— lo  idleviate  the  sofferinoB  of  the 
Prisoner,— or,  flimUy,  to  regenerate  tne  minds 
of  the  whole  people  by  au  ' 
»i2 


imcatLiiAintm; 


of  BifMitM.  win  nerer  giro  ft  wmn  half  the 
power  or  celebrity  that  maj  be  secured,  at 
any  time,  by  a  brilliant  speech  on  a  motioa 
of  oenaura,  or  a  flamsog  harangue  on  the 
boandleflsnees  of  o«ur  reeooroee^  and  the  glo- 
ries^ oar  arms. 

It  may  be  oonjeotared  already,  that  with 
all  due  BODte  of  the  value  of  porty  dtatino- 
tkms,  and  all  powible  veneration  for  the  talents 
whioa  they  call  most  prominently  into  action, 
we  are  inclined  to  thmk,  that  this  estimate 
of  pablie  oerrices  mig^t  be  advantageondy 
eorreeted ;  and  that  the  objects  which  woold 
exolnsiTely  occnpy  oar  statesmen  if  they  were 
all  of  one  mind  upon  constitutional  qaestionSj 
ooj^t  more  frequently  to  take  precedence  ot 
the  contentions  to  wluch  those  questions  give 
rise.  We  think  there  ii^  of  late,  a  tend^icy 
to  such  a  change  in  public  opinion.  The  na- 
tion, at  least,  eeems  at.lenffth  heartily  Buck  of 
^MMo  heroic  vapourings  about  our  efforts  for 
the  salvation  of  Europe, — ^which  seem  to  have 
ended  in  the  restoration  of  old  abnaes  abroad, 
and  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  at  home ; — 
and  about  tne  vigour  which  was  required  for 
the  maintenanoe  of  our  glorioos  constitution. 
whteh  has  most  conspicuously  di^layed  itselt 
ia  the  suspension  of  its  best  bulwarks,  and  the 
oiganisation  of  spy  systems  and  vindictive  per- 
secutions, after  the  worst  fashion  of  arbitrary 
governments  ;'^and  seems  disposed  to  re- 
quire, at  the  hands  of  its  representatives,  some 
substantial  pledge  of  their  concern  for  the 
general  welfare,  by  an  active  and  zealous  oo- 
eperatioo  in  the  correction  of  admitted  abuses, 
and  the  redress  of  confessed  wrongs. 

It  is  mortifying  to  the  pride  of  human  wis- 
dom, to  oonsider  how  much  evil  has  resulted 
•  from  the  best  and  least  exceptionable  of  its 
boasted  institutions — and  how  those  establish- 
ments that  have  been  most  carefully  devised 
for  the  repression  of  guilt,  or  the  relief  of  mise- 
ry, have  become  themselves  the  fruitful  and 
pestilent  sources  both  of  guilt  and  misery,  in 
a  frightful  and  disgusting  degree.  Laws,  with- 
out which  society  could  not  exist,  become,  by 
their  verv  multiplication  and  refinement,  a 
snare  and  a  burden  to  those  they  were  Intend- 
ed to  protect,  and  let  in  upon  us  the  hateful 
and  most  intolerable  plagues,  of  pettifogging, 
chicanery,  and  legal  persecution.  Institutions 
for  the  relief  and  prevention  of  Poverty  have 
the  effect  of  multiplying  it  tenfold — hospitals 
£dr  the  cure  of  Diseases  become  centres  of 
infection.  The  very  Police,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  make  our  cities  habitable,  ^ive  birth 
to  the  odious  vermin  of  informers,  thief-catch- 
ers, and  suborners  of  treachery; — and  our 
Prisons,  which  are  meant  chiefly  to  reform  the 
Ipallty  and  secure  the  suspected,  are  converted 
uito  schools  of  the  most  atrocious  corruption, 
and  dens  of  the  most  inhuman  torture. 

Those  evils  and  abuses,  thus  arising  out  of 
intended  benefits  and  remedies,  are  the  last  to 
which  the  attention  of  ordinary  men  is  direct- 
ed— ^because  they  arise  in  such  unexpected 
quarters,  and  are  apt  to  be  regarded  as  the 
unavoidable  accompaniments  of  indispensable 
institutions.  There  is  a  selfbh  delicacy  which 

*~  1  us  at  all  times  averse  to  eater  into  de- 


tatb  of  a  painfol  and  oflenaive  nalure ;  and  u 
indolent  sort  of  optimiem,  by  which  we  natu- 
mlly  seek  to  excuse  our  want  of  activity,  U 
charitably  presuming  that  thiiigfs  are  a»  v( 
as  they  can  easily  be  made,  and  that  it  i^ 
inconceivable  that  any  vety  Jlagrmt  aboi^e^ 
should  be  permitted  by  the  worthy  and  bi^ 
mane  people  who  are  more  immediately  ol^ih 
cornea  in  their  prevention.  To  this  is  ad;i^<| 
a  fear  of  giving  offence  to  those  same  \xo\\hj 
visitors  and  superintendants — and  a  sti]]  itkii^ 
potent  fear  of  giving  offence  to  his  Majesty  i 
Government; — for  though  no  administration 
can  really  have  any  interest  in  the  existes.ci 
of  such  abuses,  or  can  be  suspected  of  wis^h 
Ing  to  perpetuate  them  from  any  love  for  ibea 
or  their  authors,  yet  it  is  but  too  true  that  n.cH 
lene-established  administrations  have  lookt^i 


t  an  evil  eye  upon  the  datCKitors  ai)d 
dressors  of  all  sorts  of  abuses,  however  litil 
connected  with  politics  or  political  persiond^ 
firUj  because  tney  feel  that  their  long  a:i 
undisturbed  continuance  is  a  tacit  reproach  ti 
their  negligence  and  inactivity,  in  not  havi-i 
made  use  of  their  gre^t  opportunities  to  ci  i 
cover  and  correct  them  —  secondly^  beca\:j 
all  such  corrections  are  innotxUions  upon  ol 
usages  and  establishments,  and  practical  a^ 
missions  of  the  flagrant  imperfection  of  thcN 
boasted  institutions,  towards  which  it  is  ihii 
interest  to  maintain  a  blind  and  indiscrimina 
veneration  in  the  body  of  the  people — an 
thirdly^  because,  if  general  abuses  affectii 
large  classes  of  the  community  are  aUowed 
be  exposed  and  reformed  in  any  one  depaj 
ment,  the  people  might  get  accustomed  to  lo^ 
for  the  redress  of  all  similar  abuses  in  oth 
departments, — and  reform  would  cease  to  b< 
word  of  terror  and  alarm  (as  most  mini&t« 
think  it  ought  to  be)  to  all  lo^l  subjects. 

These,  no  doubt,  are  formidable  obstacle 
and  therefore  it  is,  that  otoss  abases  ha 
been  allowed  to  subsist  so  long.  But  they  a 
so  far  from  being  insurmountable,  that  we  a 
perfectly  persuaded  that  nothing  more  is  r 
cessary  to  insure  the  effectual  correction, 
mitigation  at  least,  of  all  the  evils  to  which  1 
have  alluded,  than  to  satisfy  the  public,  1 
of  their  existence  and  extent — ana,  2cll y, 
there  being  means  for  their  effectual  re<lr< 
and  prevention.  Evils  that  are  directly  a 
nected  with  the  power  of  the  existing  adm 
istration — abuses  of  which  they  are  thei 
selves  the  authors  or  abettors,  or  of  which  th 
have  the  benefit,  can  only  be  corrected 
their  removal  from  office — and  are  eubst^ 
tially  irremediable,  however  enormous,  wh 
they  continue  in  power.  All  questions  as 
them,  therefore,  belong  to  the  department 
party  politics,  and  fall  \yithin  the  province 
the  polemical  statesman.  But  with  re^rcl 
all  other  plain  violations  of  reason,  justice, 
humanity,  it  is  comfortable  to  think  that  i 
live  in  such  a  stage  of  society  as  to  make 
impossible  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  si 
sist  many  years,  after  their  mischief  and  i 
quity  have  been  made  manifest  to  the  eet 
of  the  country  at  laige.  Public  opinion,  whj 
is  still  potent  and  formidable  even. to  Minis 
riid  oorniption,  is  atmipoUtU  against  all  in 
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'rtor  malTemtions — and  thd  iiiTalimble  means 
of  denunciation  ami  auli  »ritative  and  irresis- 
tible investigation  whicL  we  possess  in  our 
representative  legislature)  ^mts  it  in  the  power 
of  any  man  of  prudence,  patience,  and  re- 
speetabiKty  in  that  House,  to  bring  to  light  the 
most  secret,  and  to  shame  the  most  arrogant 
delinquent,  and  to  call  down  the  steady  yen- 
seance  of  public  execration,  and  the  sure 
light  of  public  intelligence,  for  the  repression 
and  redress  of  all  public  injustice. 

The  charm  is  in  the  little  word  Pvblicitt! 
—And  it  is  cheering  to  think  how  many  won- 
ders have  already  been  wrought  by  tlmt  pre- 
cious Talisman.  If  the  House  of  Commons 
vras  of  no  other  use  but  as  an  oiigan  for  pro- 
claiming and  inquiring  into  all  alleged  abnses, 
and  making  public  the  results,  under  the 
sanction  of  names  and  numbers  which  no  man 
dares  to  suspect  of  unfairness  or  inattention, 
it  would  be  enough  to  place  the  country  in 
which  it  existed  far  above  all  terms  of  com- 
parison with  an^  other^  ancient  or  modern,  in 
which  no  such  institution  had  been  devised. 
Though  the  great  work  is  done,  however^  bj 
that  House  and  its  committees — though  it  is 
there  only  that  the  mischief  can  be  denounced 
with  a  voice  that  reaches  to  the  ntmost  bor- 
ders of  the  land — and  there  only  that  the  seal 
of  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  authority 
can  be  set  to  the  statements  which  it  authen- 
ticates and  gives  out  to  the  world  ;-^there  is 
still  room,  and  need  too,  for  the  hujubler  min- 
istry of  inferior  aeents,  to  circulate  and  en- 
force, to  repeat  and  expound,  the  momentous 
&cts  that  have  been  thus  collected,  and  upon 
which  the  public  must  ultimately  decide.  It 
is  this  unambitious,  but  useful  function  that 
we  now  propose  to  perform,  in  laying;  before 
our  readers  a  short  view  of  the  very  interest- 
ing facts  which  are  detailed  in  the  valuable 
work  of  which  the  title  is  prefixed,  and  in  the 
parliamentary  papers  to  wnich  it  refers. 

Prisons  are  employed  for  the  confinement 
and  security  of  at  least  three  different  descrip- 
tions of  persons : — ^first,  of  those  wbo  are  ac- 
cased  of  crimes  and  offences,  but  have  not  yet 
been  brought  to  trial ;  2d,  of  those  who  have 
been  convicted^  and  are  imprisoned  prepara- 
tory to,  or  as  a  part  of,  their  punishment ;  and 
3<1,  of  debtors,  who  are  neither  convicted  nor 
accused  of  any  crime  whatsoever.  In  both 
the  first  classeeL  and  even  in  that  least  enti- 
tletl  to  favour,  tnere  is  room  for  an  infinit]^  of 
distinctions — from  the  case  of  the  boy  arraign- 
ed or  convicted  for  a  slight  assault  or  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  up  to  that  of  the  bloody  murderer 
or  hardened  depredator,  or  veteran  leader  of 
the  honse-breaKing  gang.  All  these  persons 
must  indeed  be  imprisoned — for  so  tne  law 
has  declared ;  but,  under  that  sentence,  we 
humbly  conceive  there  is  no  warrant  to  inflict 
on  them  any  other  punishment — any  thing 
more  than  a  restramt  on  their  personal  free- 
dom. This,  we  think,  is  strict!^  true  of  oHl 
the  three  classes  we  have  mentioned ;  but  it 
will  scarcely  be  disputed,  at  all  events,  that 
It  is  true  of  the  first  and  the  last.  A  man  mav 
avoi<i  the  penalties  of  Crime,  by  avoiding  all 
criminality:  But  no  mai^^ii  be  seeure  against 


False  accusation ;  and  to  condemn  him  who 
is  only  suspected,  is  to  commence  hispunisb- 
ment  w*hile  his  crime  is  uncertain.  Nay,  it  is 
not  only  uncertain,  as  to  all  who  are  untried, 
but  it  is  the  fixed  presumption  of  the  law  that 
the  suspicion  is  unfounded,  and  that  a  trial 
will  establish  ids  innocence.  We  suppose 
there  are  not  less  than  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
persons  taken  up  yearly  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  on  suspicion  of  crimes,  of  whom  cer* 
tainl^r  there  are  not  two-thirds  convicted :  so 
that,  in  all  likelihood,  there  are  not  fewer  than 
seven  or  ei^ht  thousand  innocent  persons  placed 
annually  in  this  painful  predicament — whose 
very  imprisonment,  though  an  unavoidable,  is 
beyond  all  dispute  a  very  lamentable  evil  j 
and  to  which  no  unnecessary  addition  can  be 
made  without  the  most  tremendous  injustice. 

The  debtor,  again,  seems  entitled  to  at 
least  as  much  indulgence.  '-He  may,"  says 
Mr.  Buxton,  "  have  been  reduced  to  bis  ina- 
bility to  satisfy  his  creditor  by  the  visitation 
of  God, — ^by  disease,  by  personal  accidents, 
by  the  failure  of  reasonable  projects^  by  the 
largeness  or  the  helplessness  of  his  family. 
His  substance,  and  the  substance  of  hit  credi- 
tor, may  have  perished  together  in  the  flames, 
or  in  the  waters.  Human  foresight  cannot 
always  avert,  and  human  industry  cannot  al- 
ways repair,  the  calamities  to  which  our  na^ 
ture  is  subjected ; — surely,  then,  some  debtors 
are  entitled  to  compassion." — (p.  4.)  Of  the 
number  of  debtors  at  any  one  time  in  confine- 
ment in  these  kingdoms,  we  have  no  means 
of  forming  a  conjecture ;  but  beyond  all  doubt 
they  amount  to  many  thousands,  of  whom 
probably  one  half  have  been  reduced  to  that 
state  by  venial  errors,  or  innocent  misfortune. 

Even  with  regard  to  the  convicted,  we 
humbly  conceive  it  to  be  clear,  that  where  no 
special  severity  is  enjoined  by  the  law,  any 
additional  infliction  beyond  that  of  mere  co- 
ercion, is  illegal.  If  the  greater  delinquents 
alone  were  subjected  to  such  severities,  there 
might  be  a  colour  of  equity  in  the  practice; 
but,  in  point  of  fact,  they  are  inflicted  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  prison,  the  usage 
of  the  place,  or  the  temper  of  the  jailor; — 
and,  in  all  cases,  they  are  inflicted  inuiscrimi- 
nately  on  the  w  hole  uimates  of  each  unhappy 
mansion.  Even  if  it  were  otherwise,  *^  Who," 
says  Mr.  B.,  "  is  to  apportion  this  variety  of 
wretchedness  ?  The  Judge,  who  knows  noth- 
ing of  the  interior  of  the  jail;  or  the  jailor, 
who  knows  nothing  of  the  transactions  of  the 
Court  ?  The  law  can  easily  suit  its  penalties 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  can  ad 
judge  1o  one  offender  imprisonment  for  one 
clay ;  to  another  for  twenty  years :  But  what 
ingenuity  would  be  sufficient  to  devise,  and 
what  discretion  could  be  trusted  tc  hiflict, 
modes  of  imprisonment  with  similai  varia- 
tions 1"— p.  8. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  all  infiictions  befond 
that  of  mere  detention,  are  clearly  illegaf.-  - 
Take  the  common  case  of  fetters  —  fn^m 
Bracton  down  to  Blackstone,  all  our  lawyers 
declare  the  use  of  them  to  be  contrair  to  law. 
The  last  says,  in  so  many  words,  tnat  "  the 
law  will  not  justify  jailors  in  fettering  a  pri- 
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sooer,  uilesf  where  be  is  oaraljr  or  baa  «t* 
tempted  aa  escape  ^''  and,  even  m  that  oaae, 
the  practice  eeema  to  be  qaestkmabie— *if  we 
can  truat  to  the  memorable  reply  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  King  to  certain  magistrates, 
who  urged  their  necessity  for  safe  custody — 
'Uet  them  build  their  walls  higher."  Vet 
has  this  matter  been  left,  all  over  the  king, 
dom,  as  a  thing  altogether  indiHerent,  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  jailor  or  local  magistrates; 
and  the  practice  accordingly  has  been  the 
most  capncious  and  irregular  that  can  well  be 
imagined. 

"  In  ChtlmM/ord,  for  eninple,  and  in  Nemgta; 
all  9icu$td  or  convicted  of  felony  sre  ironed. — ^At 
Bury,  and  at  Nonoickt  all  are  without  irons. — ^At 
AhiHgdon  the  untried  are  not  ironed. — At  Derftv, 
none  hut  the  untried  are  ironed ! — At  Cotd^bati' 
JMdi,  none  but  the  untried,  and  those  sent  for  re* 
exaoiinalian,  are  ironed. — At  IVinchester,  all  before 
trial  are  ironed ;  and  those  sentenced  to  traaiporta- 
lion  after  trial. — At  CktBUr,  those  alone  of  bad 
character  are  ironed,  whether  tried  or  untried.'* 

pp.  68,  69. 

But  these  are  trifles.  The  truth  of  the  case 
is  forcibly  and  briefly  stated  in  the  following 
short  sentences : — 

'*  You  have  no  right  to  deprive  a  man  sentenced 
to  more  impriMNinient  of  pure  air,  wboleaoms  and 
aufictent  food,  and  opportuntiiea  of  exercise.  Voo 
have  no  right  to  debar  him  from  the  craft  ou  which 
bis  family  depends,  if  it  can  be  exercised  in  priaon. 
Tou  have  no  right  to  subiect  him  to  sufierin^  from 
cold,  by  want  of  bed-clothing  by  night,  or  firing  by 
4nj,  And  the  reason  is  plain ,— >you  have  takennim 
ftm  hia  home,  and  have  deprived  him  of  the  means 
of  providing  himself  with  the  necessaries  or  eon- 
^rtaof  life ;  and  therefore  you  are  bound  to  furnish 
him  with  moderate  indeed,  but  suitable  acconmo 
darion. 

*^  You  have,  for  ths  same  reason,  no  right  to 
rain  his  habits,  by  compelling  him  to  be  idra,  his 
ttomla,  by  compelling  him  to  mix  with  a  pro- 
BiirfCttous  assemblage  of  hardened  and  conriciad 
criminals,  or  his  health  by  forcing  him  at  night  into 
a  damp  unventilated  cell,  with  such  crowds  of  com? 
panions,  as  ^cry  speedily  render  the  air  fool  and 
putrid,  or  to  make  him  sleep  in  close  contact  with 
the  victims  of  contagioua  and  loathsome  disease,  or 
amidst  the  noxioas  effluvia  of  dirt  and  corruption. 
In  abort,  no  Judge  ever  condemned  a  man  to  be 
half  starved  with  cold  by  day,  or  half  sufibcated 
with  heat  by  night.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  criminal 
being  sentenced  to  Rheumatism,  or  Typhus  fever  f 
Corruption  of  morals  and  contamination  of  mind 
are  not  the  remedies  which  the  law  an  its  wisdom 
has  thought  proper  to  adopt."* 

The  abtises  in  Newgate,  that  great  recepta- 
cle of  guilt  and  misery,  constructed  to  hold 
abottt  four  hundred  and  eighty  prisoners,  but 
geneially  containing,  of  late  years,  from  eight 
BTUidred  to  twelve  nundred,  are  elocjoently 
wt  forth  in  the  pubtication  before  tts,^  though 
we  have  no  longer  left  ourselves  room  to  spe- 
cify them.  It  may  be  sufRcient,  however,  to 
observe,  that  the  state  of  the  Women's  wards 
was  untreraally  allowed  to  be  by  far  the 
worst ;  and  that  even  Alderman  Atkina  ad- 


*  I  do  not  now  reprint  ihe  detailed  siatemanta 
which  formed  the  bulk  of  this  paper,  as  originally 
published ;  and  retain  only  the  account  of  the  mar- 
vellous reformation  efiected  \t\  Newgate,  by  the 
hsreic  labours  of  Mrs.  Fry  and  her  sietem  of  charity 
^  which  I  think  it  a  duty  to  omit  nocbw  that 
T  hfjf  ta  jsniatiMta  iha  lamamhiattra 


mkted.  &at  ia  thst  onaitev  imib  tlttraiin 
might  be  desirable,  tAouj^  in  hia  apntehes* 
sioQ,  it  waa  altogether  impraolicable.  Tbongn 
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disposed  to  agree  with  him  ia  thinking  the 
subjects  of  those  observationa  pretty  aearly 
ineorrigible;  and  oertainly  should  not  have 
hesitated  to  pronoonoe  the  change  which  bu 
actually  been  made  upon  them  sOtogether  im- 
posaible.  Mra.  Fry,  however,  knew  better  of 
what  both  she  and  they  were  ciqieble;  and. 
atrong  in  the  spirit  of  compasetonale  love.aBd 
of  that  ohajitv  that  hopeth  all  thhigB,  aua  be- 
lieveth  all  tnii^  set  herself  earnestly  and 
httmbly  to  that  ardnoaa  and  revolting  task,  ia 
which  her  endeavours  have  been  so  augularly 
blessed  and  eflectoal.   This  heroic  and  affec- 
tionate woman  is  the  wife,  we  understand,  of 
a  reapectable  banker  in  London;  and  bolh 
she  and  her  hoabadd  belong  to  the  Society  of 
Friends— that  exemplary  sect,  which  is  the 
first  to  begin  and  the  hiat  to  abandon  every 
scheme  for  the  practical  aroembnent  of  their 
fe]low-4si«atore8*-«iid  who  have  carried  into 
all  their  schemes  of  reformation  a  ^rit  of 
pmotical  wisdom,  of  magnanimoua  patiencej 
and  merciful  indubenoe,  which  puts  to  shame 
the  rashness^  harshness,  and  precipitation  of 
sapient  ministeia,  and  pieattBiptiioua  pohti- 
ciana.    We  should  like  to  Jaj  the  whue  ac- 
count of  her  splendid  campaign  before  our 
readere ;  but  our  limits  will  no  longer  admit  of 
it.   However,  we  shall  do  what  we  can ;  and, 
at  all  events,  no  lonser  withhold  them  uom  a 
part  at  leaat  of  this  heait-stirrirjg  narrative. 

"  About  four  years  ago,  Mra.  Fry  waa  mducf  d 
lo  visit  Newgate,  by  the  repreaentauons  of  its  state 
made  by  some  persona  of  tne  Sodecjr  of  Friende. 

*'  She  found  the  female  side  in  a  Mioation  which 
no  language  can  describe.  Nearly  Arte  kvmdred 
nomerit  sent  there  for  every  gradation  of  crime, 
some  untried,  and  some  unoer  sentence  of  death, 
were  crowded  together  in  the  two  wards  and  two 
eelle,  which  are  now  appro|>riated  to  the  nniried, 
and  which  are  found  quite  inadeouate  to  ooDtain 
even  thia  diminiahed  number  with  any  tolerable 
convenience.  Here  ihev  saw  their  friends,  and  kept 
their  multitudes  of  children  ;  and  they  had  no  other 
place  for  cooking,  washing,  eating,  and  sleeping. 

"  They  all  alept  on  the  floor;  at  times  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  in  one  ward,  without  so  ntach  aa 
a  Miat  for  bedaina ;  and  many  of  tliem  w«re  very 
nearly  naked.  She  saw  them  openly  drinking 
spirits;  and  her  cars  were  offended  by  the  mo^v 
terrible  imprecations.  Ever^  thing  waa  filthy  to 
excess,  and  the  smell  was  quite  disgusting.  Elvery 
one,  even  the  Governor,  was  muetant  to  go 
aawngat  them.  He  parsaaded  her  to  leave  ber 
watch  in  the  office,  teUii^  •her  that  his  preeetiee 
would  not  prevent  its  being  torn  from  her !  She 
saw  enough  to  convince  her  that  every  thing  bad 
wos  going  on.  In  short,  in  giving  me  this  nccoom, 
she  repeatedly  said-—'  All  I  tell  thee  is  a  funt  pic- 
tare  of  the  reality ;  the  filth,  the  dessweaa  of  the 
raoms^  the  forocioas  manners  and  eaprBonions  of 
the  women  towards  each  olber»  and  the  abandoned 
wickedness  which  every  thing  bespoke*  are  quite 
indescribable.*  "—pp.  U7— 119. 

Her  deai^,  at  this  time,  was  ooQiined  tc 
the  instnintjon  of  ahoot  seventy  childien,  w'h€ 
were  wandering  about  in  thia  aoeneof  horror 
and  let  whmm  mrm  the  nMstabaodMiiod  o. 
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Asii  wretelied  mefliera  thanked  her  with 
ars  of  gratitude  for  her  henevolent  inten- 
r>ns !  while  severftl  of  the  younger  women 
:>cked  about  her,  and  entreated,  with  the 
iost  pathetic  eagerness,  to  be  admitted  to 
^^r  i^ilended  school.  She  now  applied  to  the 
overnor,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  two 
l\e riffs  and  the  Ordinary,  who  received  her 
ith  the  most  cordial  approbation ;  but  fairly 
itimated  to  her  "their  ^suSkion  that  her 
^orta  would  be  utterly  fruitless.^'  After  some 
ivestigation,  it  was  officially  reported,  that 
nere  was  no  vacant  spot  in  which  the  school 
ould  be  established;  and  an  ordinary  philan- 
nropist  would  probably  have  retired  disheart- 
ned  from  the  undertaking.  Mrs.  Fry.  how- 
ver,  mildly  requested  to  be  admitted  once 
lore  alone  among  the  women,  that  she  might 
onduct  the  search  for  herself.  Difficulties 
Iways  disappear  before  the  enerpy  of  real 
eal  and  benevolence :  an  empty  cell  was  im- 
nediately  discovered,  and  the  school  was  to 
>e  opened  the  very  day  after. 

*•  The  next  day  she  commenced  the  echool,  in 
ompsny  with  a  yoang  lady,  who  then  vistied  a 
»rifion  for  ibe  first  time,  and  who  since  gave  me  a 
ery  interesting  description  of  her  feelings  upon  that 
ccasion.  l*he  railing  was  crowded  wit  b  half  naked 
I'oinen,  Btruggling  together  for  the  front  situa- 
ions  with  the  most  boisterous  violence,  and  begging 
vith  the  utmost  vociferation.  She  felt  as  if  she  was 
:oing  into  a  den  of  wild  beasts ;  and  she  well  recol- 
ects  quite  shndderinff  when  the  door  closed  upon 
icr,  and  she  was  locked  in,  with  such  a  herd  of 
lovel  and  desperate  companions.  This  day,  how- 
ever, the  school  surpassed  iheir  utmost  expectations : 
heir  only  pain  arose  from  the  numerous  and  press- 
ng  applications  made  by  young  women,  who  longed 

0  be  taught  and  employed.  The  narrowness  ofahe 
•oom  rendered  it  then  impossible  to  yield  to  these 
■eqoeBts:  But  they  tempted  these  ladies  to  project 

1  school  for  the  employment  of  the  tried  women, 
for  teaching  them  to  read  and  to  work.*' 

•*  When  this  intention  was  mentioned  to  the 
Friends  of  these  ladies,  it  sppeared  at  first  so  vision* 
iry  and  unpromising,  that  it  met  with  very  slender 
encouragement:  th'ey  were  told  that  the  certain 
consequence  of  introducing  work  would  be,  that  it 
would  be  stolen ;  that  though  such  an  experiment 
night  be  reasonable  enoush,  if  made  in  the  country, 
iniong  women  who  had  heen  accustomed  to  hard 
labour,  it  was  quite  hopeless,  when  tried  upon  those 
who  had  been  so  long  habituated  to  vice  and  idle* 
ne^s.  In  short,  it  was  predicted,  and  bv  many  too, 
whose  wisdom  and  benevolence  added  weight  to 
their  opinions,  that  those  who  had  set  at  defiance 
the  law  of  the  land,  with  all  its  terrors,  would  very 
speedily  revolt  from  an  authority  which  had  norhinci: 
to  enforce  it ;  and  nothing  more  to  recommend  ft 
than  its  simplicity  and  gentleness.  But  the  noble 
zenl  of  these  unassuming  women  was  not  to  be  so 
repressed;  and  feeling  that  their  design  was  in- 
tended for  the  good  and  the  happiness  of  others, 
they  trusted  that  it  would  receive  the  guidance  and 
protection  of  Him  who  often  is  plessed  to  accom- 
plish the  highest  purposes  by  the  most  feeble  instru- 
ments. 

**  With  these  impressions,  they  had  the  boldness 
to  declare,  that  if  a  committee  could  be  found  who 
would  share  the  labour,  and  a  matron  who  would 
engnore  never  to  leave  the  prison,  day  or  night,  they 
would  undertake  to  try  the  expenmenr,  that  is, 
they  would  themselves  Jind  employment  for  the 
women,  procure  the  nee^§Mry  money,  till  the  city 
could  be  induced  to  relieve  tliem,  and  be  answer- 
able for  the  safety  of  the  property  committed  into 
the  hands  of  the  prisoners. 

The  committee  immediately  fresented  it»€^;  it 
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consisled  of  the  wife  of  a  ctergyman,  and  eleven 
(female)  members  of  the  Social  y  of  Friends.  I'hey 
professed  tfaetr  wHKngness  to  suspend  every  other 
engagement  and  svecatton,  and  to  devote  them- 
selves to  Newgate ;  and  in  truth,  they  linve  per- 
formed their  promise..  With  no  interval  of  relaxa- 
tion, and  wiiti  but  few  intermissions  from  ibe  call 
of  other  and  more  imperious  duties,  they  have  since 
lived  amongst  the  prisoners." 

Even  this  astonishinff  progress  could  not 
correct  the  incredulity  of  men  of  benevolence 
and  knowledge ^f  the  world.  The  Reverend 
Ordinary,  though  filled  with  admiration  for 
the  exertions  of  this  intrepid  and  devoted 
band,  fairly  told  Mrs.  F.  that  her  designs,  like 
many  others  for  the  improvement  of  that 
wretched  mansion,  "trowW  inevitably  faiL^^ 
The  Governor  encouraged  her  to  go  on — biU 
confessed  to  his  friends,  that '-  he  could  not 
see  even  the  possibility  of  her  suc^jess."  But 
the  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness,  and 
its  fears  but  snares  to  entande  our  feet  in  the 
career  of  our  duty.  Mrs.  F.  saw  with  other 
eyes,  and  feit  with  another  heart.  She  went 
again  to  the  Sheriffs  and  the  Governor; — near 
one  hundred  of  the  women  were  brought  be- 
fore them,  and,  with  much  solemnity  aud  ear- 
nestness, engaged  to  ^ve  the  strictest  obedi- 
ence to  all  the  regulations  of  their  heroic  bene- 
factress. A  set  of  rules  was  accordingly 
promulgated,  which  we  have  not  room  here  to 
transcribe ;  but  ihey  imported  the  sacrifice  of 
all  their  darling  and  much  cherished  vices ; — 
drinking,  gaming,  card-playing,  novel  readins[, 
were  entirely  prohibited — and  regular  appU* 
cation  to  work  engaged  for  in  every  quarter. 
For  the  space  of  one  month  these  benevolent 
women  laboured  in  private  in  the  midst  of 
their  unhappy  flock ;  at  the  end  of  that  short 
time  they  mvited  the  Corporation  of  London 
to  satisfy  themselves,  bj^  inspection,  of  the 
effect  of  their  pious  exertions. 

"  In  compliance  with  this  appointment,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  Sheriffs,  and  several  of  the  Aldermen, 
attended.  The  prisoners  were  assembled  together ; 
and  it  beinjpr  requested  that  no  alteration  m  their 
usual  practice  might  take  place,  one  of  the  ladies 
read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  then  the  females 
proceeded  to  their  various  avocations.  Their  atten- 
tion during  the  time  of  reading,  their  orderly  and 
sober  deportment,  their  decent  dress,  the  absence 
of  every  thing  like  tumult,  noise,  or  contention,  tho 
obedience,  and  the  respect  shown  by  them,  and  the 
cheerfulness  visible  in  their  countenances  and  man- 
ners, conspired  to  excite  the  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration of  their  visitors. 

''Many  of  these  knew  Newgate ;  had  visited  it 
a  few  months  before,  and  had  not  forgotten  the 
painful  impressions  made  by  a  scene,  exhibiting, 
perhaps,  the  very  utmost  limits  of  misery  and  guilt. 
— Tbev  now  saw,  what,  wiibooi  exaggeration,  may 
be  called  ^  transformation.  Riot,  ncentiousijesa, 
and  filth,  exchang;ed  for  order,  sobriety,  and  com- 
parative neatness  in  the  chamber,  the  apparel,  and 
the  persons  of  the  prisoners.  They  saw  no  more 
an  assemblage  of  abandoned  and  shameless  crea 
tures,  half-naked  and  half-drunk,  rather  demanding, 
than  requesting  charity.  The  prison  no  more  re- 
sounded with  obscenity,  and  imprecations,  and  R- 
centious  songs ;  and  to  use  the  coarse,  but  the  just, 
expression  of  one  who  knew  the  prison  well,  *  this 
hell  upon  earth,*  already  exhibited  the  appearance 
nf  an  mdustrioua  manufectory,  or  a  well  regulated 
family. 

'*  The  magistrstes,  to  evioce  their  sense  of  liM 


»«^ 


teportMiet  of  the  alteratioiui  whiek  faftd  been  ef> 
Ibetad,  immediatalr  adopted  ih«  whole  plaiiM  •  part 
of  the  svttem  of  Nowgate ;  ampowerad  Iha  ladiaa 
to  puniah  tha  rafractory  by  abort  eoofineHDant,  nn- 
dartook  part  of  tha  ezpenaa  of  tha  matron,  and 
loadad  tiM  ladiaa  with  thaaka  and  banedictiona/' 

pp.  190, 131. 

We  can  add  nothingto  this  touching  and 
elevating  statement.  The  story  of  a  glorious 
▼iotory  gives  us  a  less  powerful  or  proud 
emotion — and  thanks  and  benedictions  appear 
to  QB  never  to  have  been  so  ricUy  deserved. 

*'  A  year,  myi  Mr.  Baxton,  haa  now  elapaed 
sinaa  tha  operationa  in  Newgate  began ;  and  tboae 
moat  competent  to  judca,  the  late  Lord  Mayor  and 
the  present,  tha  lata  Snenffa  and  the  present ,  the 
lata  Governor  and  the  preaent,  vanova  Grand 
Juries,  the  Chairman  of  the  Police  Committee,  the 
Ordinary,  and  the  oflicera  of  the  priaon,  have  all 
deelared  their  satisfaction,  mixed  with  astonish- 
ment, at  the  alteration  which  haa  t^ken  place  in  the 
oondttct  of  the  femalea. 

"  It  ia  tnia,  and  the  Ladiaa*  Committee  are  anx- 
ioua  that  it  should  not  be  concealed,  that  aome  of 
the  rules  have  been  occasionally  broken.  Spirita, 
they  fear,  have  mors  than  once  been  introduced  : 
and  it  was  discovered  at  one  period,  when  many  of 
the  ladiaa  were  abaent,  that  card-playing  had  been 
reaamad.  But,  though  truth  compels  tnem  to  ac- 
knowledj^e  thaae  deviationa,  they  have  been  of  a 
very  limned  extant.  I  could  find  but  one  lady  who 
heard  an  oath,  and  there  had  not  been  above  half  a 
doien  instsnces  of  intoxication ;  and  the  ladiea  feel 
iuatifiad  in  aiating,  that  the  rules  have  generally 
bean  observed.  The  ladiea  themselves  have  been 
treated  with  uniform  respect  and  gratitude." 

pp.  132.  133. 

At  the  close  of  a  Session,  many  of  the  re- 
formed prisoners  were  dismissed,  and  many 
new  ones  were  received — and,  under  their 
auspices,  card-plaving  was  again  introduced. 
One  of  the  ladies,  however,  went  amonff  them 
alone,  and  earnestly  and  affectionately  ex- 
plained to  them  the  pernicious  consequences 
of  this  practice;  "and  represented  to  them 
how  much  she  would  be  gratified,  if,  even 
from  regard  to  her,  they  would  agi«e  to  re- 
nounce It. 

"  Soon  after  she  retired  to  the  ladiea'  rooihi,  one 
of  the  prisoners  came  to  her,  and  expressed,  in  a 
manner  which  indicated  real  feeling,  her  sorrow  for 
having  broken  tha  rulea  of  so  kind  a  friend,  and 

eiva  her  a  pack  of  oarda :  four  others  did  the  same, 
aving  burnt  the  carda  in  their  preaence,  she  felt 
bound  to  remunerate  them  for  their  value,  and  to 
mark  her  aanaa  of  their  ready  obedience  by  aome 
small  preaent.  A  few  daya  sifterwards,  she  called 
the  firat  to  her,  and  telling  her  intention,  produced 
a  neat  moatin  handkerchief.  To  her  surprise,  the 
girl  looked  disappointed ;  and,  on  being  asked  the 
reason,  confesaed  she  bad  hoped  that  Mra.  ■ 

would  have  given  her  a  Bible  with  her  own  name 
written  in  it  f  which  she  ahoald  value  beyond  any 
thing  alee,  and  always  keep  and  read.  Such  a 
rsqueaf;  made  in  aocli  a  mamiar,  could  not  be  re- 
rand ;  and  tha  hdj  asaoraa  ma  that  she  never  gave 


a  Bible  in  her  life,  wfaieh  waa  reeehred  wita  as  i,itidi 
interest  and  satia&otion,  or  one,  which  she  tbinlu 
more  likely  to  do  ffood.^  It  is  remarkable,  that  tbii 
girl,  from  her  oonaoct  in  her  preceding  prison,  and 
m  court,  came  to  Newgate  wuh  the  worst  of  cliir- 
acters."— p.  134. 

The  change,  indeed,  pervaded  every  de- 
partment of  the  female  division.  Those  who 
were  marched  off  for  transportation,  instead 
of  breaking  the  windows  and  fomitnre,  and 
going  off,  according  to  immemorial  usage,  with 
arunken  songs  and  intolerable  disorder,  took 
a  serious  and  tender  leave  of  their  compan- 
ions, and  expressed  the  ntmoet  ffratitode  to 
their  benefactors  from  whom  they  patted 
with  tears.  Stealing  has  also  been  entirely 
suppressed ;  and,  wnile  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand,  articles  of  dress  have  been  maoa- 
factured.  not  one  has  been  lost  or  purioined 
within  tne  precincts  of  the  prison ! 

We  have  nothing  more  to  say;  and  would 
not  willingly  weaken  the  effeot  of  this  im- 
pressive  statement  by  any  observations  of 
ours.    Let  us  hear  no  more  oi  the  difficulty 
of  regulating  provincial  prisons,  when  the 
prostitute  felons  of  London  have  been  thus 
easily  reformed  and  converted.   Let  us  never 
again  be  told  of  the  impossibility  of  repress- 
ing drunkenness  and  profligacy,  or  introdDcing 
habits  of  industry  in  small  establishments^ 
when  this  great  crater  of  vice  and  corruptiba 
has  been  thus  stilled  and  purified.  And,  above 
all,  let  there  be  an  end  of  the  pitiful  apology 
of  the  want  of  funds,  or  means,  or  agents,  to 
effect  those  easier  improvements,  when  wo- 
men from  the  middle  ranks  of  Ijfe — when 
quiet  imassuming  matrons,,  imaeoustomed  to 
business,  or  to  any  but  domestic  exertions, 
have,  without  funds,  without  agents,  withoat 
aid  or  encouragement  of   any  description, 
trusted  themselves  within  the  Yery  centre  of 
infection  and  despair ;  and,  by  opening  their 
hearts  only,  and  not  their  purses,  nave  effect 
ed,  by  the  mere  force  of  kindness^  gentleness, 
and  compassion,  a  labour,  the  like  to  which 
does  not  remain  to  be  performed,  and  which 
has  smoothed  the  way  and  insured  success 
to  all  similar  labours.    We  cannot  Envy  the 
happiness  which  Mrs.  Fry  most  enjoy  from 
the  consciousness  of  her  own  great  achie?e- 
ments  j — ^but  there  is  no  happiness  or  honour 
of  which  we  should  be  so  proud  to  be  par- 
takers:   And  we  seem  to  relieve  our  own 
hearts  of  their  share  of  national  gratitude,  in 
thus  pli^oing  on  her  simple  and  modest  brow^, 
that  truly  Civic  Crown,  which  far  outshines 
the  laurels  of  conquest,  or  the  coronals  of 
I>ower — and  can  only  hie  outshone  itself,  by 

lory  which 


those  wreaths,  of  i 

await  the  champions  of  Faith 

a  higher  state  of  ejustenoe. 


[  Charity  in 
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Mitmairs  of  Richard  CimAerUmd :  ^^rUten  by  himself.  Containing  an  Account  of  hts  Life 
and  Writings,  interspersed  with  Anecdotes  and  Characters  of  the  most  distinpiisked  Persons 
qfhis  Time  with  whom  he  had  Inlereaurse  or  Connection.    4to.    pp.  533.    London:  1806.* 


Ws  certainly  have  no  wish  for  the  death 
of  Mr.  Cumberland ;  on  the  contrary,  we  hope 
he  will  live  long  enough  to  make  a  large  sup- 
plement to  these  memoirs:  But  he  mls  em- 
oarrassed  us  a  little  by  publishing  this  volume 
in  his  lifetime.  We  are  extremely  unwilling 
to  say  any  thing  that  may  hurt  the  feelings 
of  a  man  of  distingi;^ished  talents,  who  is  draw- 
ing to  the  end  of  ms  career,  and  imagines  that 
he  has  hitherto  been  ill  used  by  the  world : 
but  he  has  shown,  in  this  publication,  such  an 
appetite  for  praise,  and  such  a  jealousy  of 
censure,  that  we  are  afraid  we  cannot  do  our 
duty  conscientiously,  without  giving  him  of- 
fenee.  The  truth  is,  that  the  hook  has  rather 
disappointed  us.  We  expected  it  to  be  ex- 
tremely amusing ;  and  it  as  not.  There  is  too 
much  of  the  first  part  of  the  title  in  it^  and  too 
little  of  the  last.  Of  the  life  and  writings  of 
'  Richard  Cumberland,  we  hear  more  than 
enough ;  but  of  the  distinguished  persons  with 
whom  he  lived,  we  have  many  fewer  charac- 
ters and  anecdotes  than  we  could  have  wish- 
ed. We  are  the  more  inclined  to  regret  this, 
both  because  the  general  style  of  Mr.  Cum- 
berland's compositions  has  convinced  us,  that 
no  one  could  nave  exhibited  characters  and 
anecdotes  in  a  more  engaging  manner,  and 
because,  from  what  he  has  put  into  this  Dook, 
we  actually  see  that  he  had  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  collecting,  and  still  better  talents 
for  relat  ing  them .  The  anecdotes  and  charac- 
ters which  we  have,  are  given  in  a  very  pleas- 
ing and  animated  manner^qd  form  the  chief 
merit  of  the  publication :  But  they  do  not  oc- 
cupy one  tenth  part  of  it ;  and  the  rest  is  filled 
with  details  that  do  not  often  interest,  and  ob- 
servations that  do  not  always  amuse. 

Authors,  we  think,  should  not,  generally, 
be  encouraged  to  write  their  own  lives.  The 
genius  of  Rousseau,  his  enthusiasm,  and  the 
novelty  of  his  plan,  have  rendered  the  Con- 
fessions, in  some  respects,  the  most  interest- 
ing of  books.  But  a  writer,  who  is  in  full 
possession  of  his  senses,  who  has  lived  in  the 
world  like  the  men  and  women  who  compose 
it.  and  whose  vatritv  aims  only  at  the  praise 
01  great  talents  and  accomplishments,  must 
not  hope  to  write  a  book  like  the  Confessions : 
and  is  scarcely  to  be  trusted  with  the  delinea- 
tion of  his  own  character  or  the  narrative  of 
his  own  adventures.    We  have  no  objection, 


*  I  teprint  part  of  this  paper — for  th«  sake  chiefly 
of  llie  anecdotes  of  Bentley,  Bubb  Dodtnaton, 
Soame  Jenyns,  and  a  few  others,  which  I  think 
remarkable— ^nd  very  much,  also,  for  the  lively 
and  graphic  account  oif  the  impression  of  Garrick's 
new  style  of  acting,  as  compared  with  thatof  Quin 
and  the  old  schooia — which  is  as  cood  and  aa  ca- 
rious aa  Collev  Gibber's  adnuFsbie  sketches  of 
Botterton  and  Booth. 


however,  to  let  authors  tell  their  own  story, 
as  an  apology  for  telling  that  of  all  their  ac- 
quaintances:  and  can  easily  foigive  them  for 
grouping  ana  assorting  their  anecdotes  of  their 
contemporaries,  according  to  the  chronolog}-, 
and  incidents  of  their  own  lives.  This  is  but 
indulging  the  painter  of  a  preat  gallery  of 
worthies  with  a  panel  for  his  own  portrait ; 
and  thoush  it  will  probably  be  the  least  like 
of  the  whole  collection,  it  wouki  be  hard  to 
grudffe  him  this  little  gratification. 

Life  has  often  been  compared  to  a  journey; 
and  the  simile  seems  to  hold  better  in  nothing 
than  in  the  identit)r  of  the  rules  by  which 
those  who  write  their  travels,  and  those  who 
write  their  lives,  should  be  governed.  When 
a  man  returns  from  visiting  any  celebrated 
region,  we  exjyect  to  hear  much  more  of  the 
remarxable  things  and  persons  he  has  seeo« 
than  of  his  own  personal  transactions;  ana 
are  naturally  disaj^inted  if,  after  saying  that 
he  lived  much  with  illustrions  statesmen  or 
heroes^  he  chooses  rather  to  tell  us  of  his  own 
travelhn^  equipage,  or  of  his  cookery  and  ser- 
vants, than  to  give  us  any  account  of  the 
character  and  conversation  of  those  distin- 
guished poEsons.  In  the  same  manner,  when 
at  the  close  of  a  long  life,  spent  in  circles  of 
literary  and  political  celebrity,  an  author  sits 
down  to  give  the  world  an  account  of  his  re- 
trospections, it  is  reasonable  to  stipulate  that 
he  should  talk  less  of  himaelf  than  of  his  s^ 
sociates ;  and  natural  to  complain,  if  he  telft 
long  stories  of  his  schoolmasters  and  grand- 
mothere,  while  he  passes  over  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  his  companions  with  a  bare 
mention  of  their  names. 

Mr.  Cumberland  has  offended  a  little  in  this 
way.  He  has  also  composed  these  memoirs, 
we  thirik,  in  too  diffuse,  rambling,  and  care- 
less a  style.  There  is  evidently  no  selection 
or  method  in  his  narrative :  aiid  un weighed 
remarks;  and  fatiguing  apologies  and  protes- 
tations, are  tediously  interwoven  with  it,  in 
the  genuine  style  of  good-natured  but  irrepres- 
sible loquacity.  The  whole  composition,  in« 
deed,  has  not  only  too  much  the  air  of  con- 
versation :  It  has  sometimes  an  unfortunate 
resemblance  to  the  conversation  of  a  professed 
talker;  and  we  meet  with  many  passages  in 
which  the  author  appears  to  work  nimself  up 
to  an  artificial  vivacity,  and  to  give  a  certain 
air  of  smartness  to  his  expression,  bv  the  in- 
troduction of  cant  phrases,  odd  metaphors^  and 
a  sort  of  practised  and  tneatncal  ori^'uality. 
The  wort,  however,  is  well  worth  looking 
over,  and  contains  many  more  amusing  pas- 
sages than  we  can  afford  to  extract  on  thii 
present  occasion. 

Mr.  Cumberland  was  bom  in  1732 ;  and  he 
Ihm  a  Tory  natimd  pride  in  i  .*ftting  that  hit 
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paternal  great-grandfather  was  the  learned 
and  meet  exemplary  Bishop  Cumberland^  an- 
ther of  the  treatise  De  Legibus  NaturcB ;  and 
that  his  maternal  grandfather  was  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Richard  Bentley.  Of  the  last  of 
these  distinguished  persons  he  has  given,  from 
the  distinct  recollection  of  his  childhood,  a 
much  more  amiable  and  engaging  represen- 
tation than  has  hitherto  been  made  public. 
Instead  of  the  haughty  and  morose  critic  and 
controrersialist,  we  here  learn,  with  pleasure, 
that  he  was  as  remarkable  for  mildness  ana 
kind  affections  in  private  life,  as  for  profound 
erudition  and  sagacity  as  an  author.  Mr. 
Cumt)er]and  has  collected  a  number  of  little 
anecdotes  that  seem  to  be  quite  conclusive 
apon  this  head ;  but  we  rather  insert  the  fol- 
lowing general  testimony : — 

'*  I  had  a  aster  somewhat  older  ihsn  myself. 
H«d  there  beao  any  of  that  atemneas  in  my  ^rand- 
fiither,  which  is  so  falsely  imputed  to  him,  ii  may 
well  be  auppoaed  we  should  have  been  awed  into 
■ilenefl  in  hu  presence,  to  which  we  were  admitted 
•very  day.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth  : 
he  was  toe  en  wearied  patron  and  promoter  of  oil 
oor  childish  apottt  aad  aalliea  j  at  all  times  ready  to 
detach  himself  from  any  topic  of  oonveraation  to 
take  an  interest  and  bear  his  part  in  oar  amuse- 
ments. The  eager  curiosity  natural  to  oar  age,  and 
the  qaestiona  it  gave  birth  to,  so  teasing  to  many 
parents,  be.  on  the  connar^,  attended  to  and  en- 
cooraged,  as  the  claims  of  infant  reason,  never  to 
be  evaded  or  abuaed ;  strongly  recommending,  that 
to  all  auch  inqoiries  answers  should  be  given  ac- 
cordinjf  to  the  strictest  truth,  and  information  dealt 
to  us  in  the  clearest  terms,  as  a  sacred  duty  never 
to  be  departed  from.  I  have  broken  in  upon  him 
maav  a  time  in  his  hoars  of  study,  wlien  he  would 
put  his  book  aside,  ring  his  hand-bell  for  his  ser- 
vant, and  be  led  to  his  shelves  to  take  down  a  pic- 
ture-book for  my  amusement !  I  do  not  ssy  that 
his  good-nature  always  gained  its  object,  as  the 
pictnres  which  his  books  generally  supplied  me  with 
were  anatomical  drawings  of  dissectea  bodies,  very 
little  calculated  to  communicate  delight ;  but  he 
hnd  nothing  betier  to  produce;  and  surely  such  an 
effort  on  his  part,  however  unsacoMsful,  was  no 
feature  of  a  cynic ;  a  cynic  *  should  he  wmde  of 
gtemer  $tuf.* 

"  Once,  and  only  once,  I  recollect  his  giving  me 
a  gentle  rebuke  for  making  a  most  outrageous  noise 
IB  the  room  over  his  library,  and  disturbing  him  in 
his  studies :  I  had  no  apprehension  of  anaer  from 
him,  and  confidently  answered  that  I  couldnot  help 
it.  as  I  had  been  at  batiledore  and  shuttlecock  with 
Master  Gooch,  the  Bishop  of  Ely's  son.  *  And  I 
hsve  been  nt  this  sport  with  his  father,'  he  replied ; 
'  Bat  thine  has  been  the  more  amusing  game ;  so 
there's  no  harm  done.'  " 

He  also  mentionsj  that  when  his  adversary 
Collins  had  fallen  rate  poverty  in  his  latter 
days,  Ben  (ley,  apprehending  that  he  was  in 
some  measure  responsible  for  his  loss  of  repn- 
tion,  contrived  to  administer  to  his  necessities 
in  a  way  not  less  creditable  to  his  delicacy 
than  to  nis  liberality. 

The  yonngest  daughter  of  this  illustrious 
scholar,  the  Phcebe  of  Byron's  pastoral,  and 
herself  a  woman' of  extraordinary  accomplish- 
ments, was  the  mother  of  Mr.  Cumberland. 
His  father,  who  appears  also  to  have  been  a 
man  of  the  most  bmmeless  and  amiable  dis- 
positions, and  to  have  united,  in  a  very  exem- 
plary way,  the  characters  of  a  deiOTman  and 
*  gentlemen,  was  Rector  of  Stanwick  iq  North- 


amptonshire at  the  birth  of  his  eon.  He  w  S3l 
to  school,  first  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  af.fr 
wards  at  Westminster.  But  the  most  valuable  { 
part  of  his  early  education  was  ttiat  for  which 
he  was  indebted  to  the  taste  and  intelligence 
of  his  mother.  We  insert  with  pleasure  tho 
following  amiable  paiagmph: — 

"  It  was  in  these  intervals  from  school  that  mj 
mother  began  to  form  both  my  taste  and  my  ear 
for  poetry,  by  employing  me  every  evening  to  read 
to  her,  of  which  art  ahe  was  a  very  able  mietren. 
Our  readings  were,  with  very  few  exceptions,  con- 
fined to  the  chosen  plays  of  Shakespeare,  whom 
she  both  admired  and  understood  in  the  true  spirit 
and  aenae  of  the  author.  With  all  her  faiher'i 
critical  teumen,  ahe  could  trace,  and  teach  me  to 
unravel,  all  the  meandera  of  his  metaphor,  and 
point  out  where  it  illuminated,  or  where  it  only 
loaded  and  obscured  the  meaning.  These  wort 
happy  hours  and  interesting  lecturea  to  me ;  whilst 
my  beloved  father,  ever  placid  and  complacent, 
sale  beside  us,  and  took  part  in  our  amusement; 
his  voice  was  never  heard  but  in  the  tone  of  appro- 
bation; his  countenance  never  marked  but  with 
the  natural  traces  of  his  iodeUble  and  hereditary 
benevolence.'* 

The  effect  of  these  readings  was,  that  the 
young  author,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  pro- 
duced a  sort  of  drama,  called  **  Shakespeare 
in  the  Shades,''  composed  almost  entirely  of 
passages  from  that  great  writer,  strung  to- 
gether and  assorted  with  no  despicable  in- 
genuity. But  it  is  more  to  the  purpose  to 
observe  that,  at  this  early  period  of  his  life,  he 
first  saw  Garrick,  in  the  character  of  Lothario; 
and  has  left  this  animated  account  of  the  im- 
pression which  the  scene  made  upon  hia 
mind : — 

"  I  have  the  spectacle  even  now,  as  it  were,  be- 
fore my  eves.    Quin  presented  himself,  upon  the 
risina  of  the  curtain,  in  a  green  velvet  coat,  em- 
broidered down  the  aeama,  an  enormous  foll-bot- 
tomed  periwig,  rolled  stockings,  and  high  heeled 
square-toed  shoes  t   With  very  little  variation  of 
cadence,  and  in  deep  full  tone,  accompanied  by  a 
sawing  kind  of  action,  which  had  more  of  the  senate 
than  of  the  stage  in  it,  he  rolled  out  hia  heroics 
wiih  an  air  of  dignified  indifference,  that  seemed  to 
disdain  the  plaodita  that  were  bestowed  upon  him. 
Mrs.  Gibber,  in  a  key  high  pitched,  but  sweet  with- 
al, sung,  or  rather  recitatived,  Rowe's  harmonioufl 
straiiiB,  something  in  the  manner  of  the  Jmprovio 
satori:  It  was  so  extremely  wanting  in  contrast, 
that,  thouffh  it  did  not  wound  the  ear,  it  wearied  it : 
when  she  bad  once  recited  two  or  three  speeches,  I 
could  anticipate  the  manner  of  every  succeeding 
one.    It  waa  like  a  loAg  old  legendary  ballad  of  in- 
numerable atanzos,  every  one  of  which  is  auni^  to 
the  same  tune,  eternally  chiming  in  the  ear  without 
variation  or  relief.    Mra.  Pritchard  was  an  actresa 
of  a  different  cast,  had  more  natura,  and  of  course 
more  change  of  tone,  and  variety  both  of  action 
and  expression.^   In  my  opinion,  the  compartaon 
was  decidedly  in  her  favour.  Bet  when,  after  lon^ 
and  eager  expectation,  I  first  beheld  little  Garrick, 
then  young  and  light,  and  alive  in  every  muscle 
and  in  every  feature,  come  bounding  on  the  stage, 
and  pointing  at  the  wittot  Altamont  and  heavy. 
paced  Horatio  —  heavens,  what  a  tranaition  ! — it 
seemed  as  if  a  whole  century  bad  been  stepped 
over  in  the  transition  of  a  single  scene !  Old  things 
were  done  away ;  and  a  new  order  at  once  brought 
forward,  bright  and  luminous,  and  clearly  destined 
to  .dispel  the  barbarisms  and  bi|;otry  of  a  tasteless 
age,  too  lonjT  attached  to  the  pre|udices  of  custom, 
and  Buperatuiously  devoted  to  the  illusions  o£  im- 
posing declamation.    This  heavea-bom  tcter  waa 
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neii  siniggling  to  emanclDate  his  audience  from  the 
slavery  ibey  were  rosigtiea  to;  and  though  ai  times 
ic  eucirceoeU  in  throwing  in  some  gleams  oi  new- 
jorn  light  upon  them,  yet  in  general  ihey  seemed 
:o  litve  darhnets  belter  than  light;  and  in  the  dia- 
logue of  aliercatioa  between  Horatio aad  Lothario, 
bestowed  far  the  greater  skov  of  hands  upoo  the 
master  of  the  old  school  than  upon  the  founder  of 
ilie  new.  I  thank  my  stars,  my  feelings  in  those 
moments  ted  me  right ;  they  were  those  of  nature, 
and  therefot^  coulanot  err. 

Some  years  after  this,  Mr.  Cumberland's 
[:ither  exchanged  his  living  of  Stanwick  for 
that  of  Fulham,  in  order  t^it  his  son  might 
tiave  the  benefit  of  his  society,  while  obliged 
to  reside  in  the  vicinity  oi  the  metropolis. 
rite  celebrated  Bubb  Dodington  resided  at 
Litis  time  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Ham- 
mersmith j  and  Mr.  Cumberland,  who  soon 
became  a  frequent  guest  at  his  table,  has  pro- 
se n  ted  his  readers  with  the  following  spirited 
full  length  portrait  of  that  very  remarkable 
aiid  pf  eposteroos  personage. 

\'  Our  splendid  host  was  excelled  by  no  man  in 
doing  the  honours  of  his  house  and  table ;  to  I  lie 
iuJios  he  had  all  the  courtly  and  profound  devotion 
of  a  Spaniard,  with  the  ease  and  g&iety  of  a  French- 
man towards  iho  men.     His  mansion  was  msgnifi- 
cent ;  massv,  ajtd  stretching  out  to  a  great  extent 
of  front,  with  an  enormous  portico  of  Doric  columns, 
ascended  bv  a  stately  flight  of  srep9.    There  were 
turrets,  ana  wings  too,  that  went  I  know  not  whi- 
ther, though  now  levelled  with  the  ground,  or  gone 
to  more  ignoble  uses :  Vanbrugh,  who  constructed 
this  superb  edifice,  seemed  to  have  had  the  plan  of 
Blenheim  in  his  thoughts,  and  the  interior  was  as 
{)roud  and  splendid  as  the  exterior  was  bold  and 
imposing.    All  this  was  exactly  in  uniaon  with  the 
taste  of  lis  magnificent  owner;  who  had  eih  and 
furnished  the  apartments  with  a  profusion  of. finery, 
that  kept  no  terms  with  sinwlictiy,  and  not  always 
with  elegance  or  harmony  ot  style*    Whatever  Mr. 
Dodirtgton*s  revenue  then  was,  he  had  the  happy 
»n  of  managing  it  with  such  economy,  that  I  be- 
lieve he  made  more  display  at  less  cost  than  any 
man  in  the  kingdom  btit  himself  could  have  done. 
His  town-house  in  Pall-Mall,  and  this  villa  at  Ham- 
mersmith, wera  such  establishments  as  few  nobles 
in  the  nation  were  possessed  of.    In  either  of  these 
he  was  not  to  be  approached  but  ibroagh  a  suit  of 
^ipnrtnients,  and  rarely  seated  but  under  painted 
ceilings  and  silt  entablatures.  In  his  villa  you  were 
conducted  through  two  rows  of  antique   marble 
statues,  ranged  in  a  gallery  floored  with  the  rarest 
marbles,  and  enriched  with  columns  of  granite  and 
lapis  lazuli ;  hia  saloon  was  hang  with  the  finest 
Gobelin  tapestry,  and  he  slept  in  a  bed  encanopied 
with  peacock's  feathers  in  tl)e  style  of  Mrs.  Mon- 
ta^rue.    When  he  passed  from   Pall- Mall  to  La 
'^i'rappe  it  was  always  in  a  coach,  which  I  could  not 
but  suspect  had  been  his  ambassadorial  eouipage  at 
Madrid,  drawn  by  six  fat  unwieldy  black  horses, 
Bhort-docked,  ami  of  colossal  digniiy.   Neither  was 
he  less  characteristic  in  apparel  than  in  equipage; 
he  had  a  wardrobe  loaded  with  rich  and  flaring  suits, 
each  in  itself  a  load  to  the  wearer,  and  of  these  I 
have  no  doubt  bat  many  were  coeval  with  his  em- 
bassy above  mentioned,  and  every  birth-day  had 
addeJ  to  the  stock.     In  doing  this  he  so  contrived 
as  never  to  pal  his  old  dresses  out  of  countenance, 
by  any  variations  in  the  fashion  of  the  new ;  in  the 
mean  time,  his  bulk  and  corpulency  gave  full  dis- 
play to  a  vast  expanae  and  profusion  of  brocade  and 
embroidery,  and  this,  when  set  off  with  an  enor- 
mous tie-periwig  and  deep-laced  rufiles,  ca-vo  the 
picture  of  an  ancient  dburtier  in  his  gala  habit,  or 
Quin  in  his  stage  dress.     Nevertheless,  it  must  be 
confessed  this  style,  ihouph  out  of  date,  was  not  out 
of  character,  but  harmoniaed  so  well  with  the  per 


son  of  the  wearer,  that  I  remember  when  he  mads 
bis  first  speech  in  the  tlouM  of  Feecs  as  Lord  Mel- 
combe,  ail  the  flashes  of  his  wit,  all  the  atodied 
phrases  and  well-turned  periods  of  his  rhetorio 
lost  their  effect,  simply  because  the  orator  had 
laid  aside  bis  ma^terial  tie,  and  put  on  a  mo- 
dern bag- wig,  which  was  as  much  out  of  cMtome 
upon  the  broad  expanse  of  hia  shoulders,  ae  a  eae 
would  have  been  upon  the  robeaof  the  Lord  Chie^ 
Justice." 

The  following,  with  all  our  former  impres- 
sions of  his  hero's  absardity,  rather  surpassed 
our  expectations. 

*'  Of  pictures  he  seemed  to  take  bis  estimate  only 
by  their  cost ;  in  fact,  he  was  not  possessed  of  any. 
But  I  recollect  his  saving  to  me  one  day  in  his  great 
saloon  at  Eastbury,  that  if  he  had  halt  a  score  pic- 
tures of  a  thousand  pounds  a-piece,  he  would  gladly 
decorate  hia  waifs  with  them ;  in  place  of  which  I 
am  sorry  to  say  he  had  stuck  up  immense  patthes  of 
gilt  leather,  shaped  into  bugle  Aomt.  upon  hangings 
of  rich  crimson  velvet!  anar round  his  state  bed  he 
displayed  a  car|>eiing  of  gold  snd  silver  embroidery, 
which  too  glaringly  betrayed  its  derivation  from 
coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches,  by  the  testimony  of 
pockets,  buttonholes,  and  loops,  with  other  equally 
incontrovertible  witnesses,  subpcenaed  from  the 
taiter'e  shopboard!  When  be  paid  his  court  at  St. 
James'  to  the  present  queen  upon  her  nuptials,  he 
approached  to  kiss  her  hand,  decked  in  an  em- 
broidered suit  of  silk,  with  lilac  waistcoat,  and 
breeches,  the  latter  of  which.in  the  act  of  kneeling 
down,  forgot  their  duty  and  broke  loose  from  their 
moorings  in  a  very  indecorous  and  uncourrly 
manner." 

**  During  my  stay  at  Eastbury,  we  were  visited 
by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Fox  and  Mr.  Alderman 
Beckford ;  the  solid  good  sense  of  the  former,  and 
the  dashing  loquacity  of  the  latter,  formed  a  striking 
contrast  between  the  characters  of  these  gentlemea. 
To  Mr.  Fox  our  host  paid  all  that  courtly  homage, 
which  he  so  well  knew  how  to  time,  and  where  to 
apply ;  to  Beckford  he  did  not  observe  the  same 
attentions,  but  in  the  happiest  flow  of  his  raillef^r 
and  wit  combated  this  intrepid  talker  with  admira- 
ble effect.  It  was  an  interlude  truly  comic  and 
amusing. — ^Beckford  loud,  voluble,  self-sufllicient. 
and  galled  by  hits  which  he  could  not  parry,  and 
probably  did  not  expect,  laid  himself  more  snd 
more  open  in  the  vehemence  of  hia  argument: 
Dodington  lolling  in  bis  chair  in  peHeet  a^thy  ana 
self-command ,  dosing,  and  even  snoring  at  intervals, 
in  hia  leiharsic  way,  broke  out  everjr  now  and  tbea 
into  such  gleama  and  flashes  of  wit  and  irony,  ss 
by  the  contrast  of  his  phlegm  with  the  other's  im- 
petuosity, made  his  humour  irresistible,  and  set  tiaa 
table  in  a  roar.  He  was  here  upon  his  very  strong- 
est ground." 

**  He  wrote  small  poems  wtih  gmat  pains,  aad 
elaborate  letters  with  much  terseness  of  style,  and 
some  quaint  neas  of  expression :  I  have  seen  hioi 
refer  to  a  volume  of  his  own  verses  in  manuscript, 
but  he  was  very  shy,  and  I  never  bad  the  perusal 
of  it  r  I  was  rat  her  better  acquainted  with  his  Diaraf. 
which  since  his  death  has  been  published ;  and  -I 
well  remember  the  temporary  disgust  he  seemed 
to  take,  when  upon  his  asking  wnat  I  would  do 
with  it  should  he  bequeath  it  to  my  discretion,  I 
instantly  replied,  that  I  would  destroy  it.  There 
was  a  third,  which  I  more  coveted  a  sight  of  than 
of  either  of  the  above,  as  it  contained  a  miscella- 
neous collection  of  anecdotes,  repartees,  good  say- 
ings, and  humorous  incidents,  of  which  he  was  part 
author  and  part  compiler,  and  out  of  which  he  waa 
in  the  habit  of  refreshing  hia  memory,  when  he 
prepared  himself  to  expect  certain  men  of  wit  and 
pleasantry,  either  at  his  own  house  or  elsewhers. 

iUpon  this  practice,  which  he  did  not  affect  to  con- 
ceal, he  observed  to  me  one  day,  that  it  was  a  cotii 
pliment  he  paid  to  society,  when  he  sobmiitei  lo 
3K 
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*  I  had  ukMi  lesve  of  Lord  Melcombo  the  day 
praoading  the  oorotmtioii,  and  found  him  before  a 
lookiDg-glaaa  in  bia  new  robea,— *practtaing  atti- 
tadea,  and  debating  within  bimaelf  upon  the  moat 
gmeefbl  mode  of  carrying  bia  coronet  in  the  pro- 
«aaaioa.  He  waa  in  high  clee  with  hie  freah  and 
l»looming  honoora ;  and  I  left  him  in  the  act  of 
'dictating  a  billet  to  Lady  Herrey ,  appriaing  her  that 
a  jfoung  lord  waa  coming  to  throw  himaelf  at  her 
fcSt."— p.  159. 

Mr.  Cumberland  went  to  Ireland  with  Lord 
Halifax  in  1761;  and  the  celebrated  Single- 
Speech  Hamilton  went  as  chief  secretary. — 
His  character  is  well  drawn  in  the  following 
■entences. 

"  He  apoke  well,  but  not  often,  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons.  He  bad  a  striking  counie> 
nance,  a  graceful  carriage,  great  aelf-poaaeaaion  and 
personal  courage :  He  waa  not  easily  put  out  of  his 
way  by  any  of  mose  unaccommodaiing  repngnancea 
that  men  of  weaker  nervest  or  more  tender  con- 
sciencea,  might  have  atumbled  at,  or  been  checked 
by :  he  could  maak  the  paaaiona  that  were  natural 
to  him,  and  aasume  those  that  did  not  belong  to 
him :  he  was  indefatigable,  mediiaiive,  mysterious: 
his  opinions  were  the  result  of  long  labour  and 
much  reflection,  but  he  had  the  art  ofeeiiing  them 
forth  aa  if  they  were  the  atarta  of  ready  genius 
and  a  quick  perception :  He  had  aa  much  seeming 
steadiness  aa  a  partisan  could  stand  in  need  of,  and 
all  the  real  flexibility  that  could  suit  his  purpose,  or 
advance  his  interest.  He  would  fain  have  retained 
his  connection  with  ESdmund  Burke,  and  aasociated 
him  to  his  politica,  for  he  well  knew  the  value  of  bia 
talenta;  but  in  thai  object  be  waa  aoon  disap- 
pointed :  the  geniua  of  ourke  waa  of  too  high  a 
caste  to  endure  deba8emeat."*t>P-  1^9>  170. 

In  Dublin  Mr.  Cumberland  was  introduced 
to  a  new  and  a  more  miscellaneous  society 
than  he  had  hitherto  been  used  to,  and  has 
presented  his  readers  with  striking  sketches 
ef  Dr.  Poooeke  and  Primate  Stone.  We  are 
more  amused,  however,  with  the  following 
picture  of  Oeoige  Faulkner. 

**  Description  must  fall  abort  in  the  attempt  to  con. 
Tey  any  sketch  of  that  eccentric  being  to  thoae  who 
have  net  read  him  in  the  notes  of  Je]>h8on,  or  seen 
him  in  the  mimtckry  of  Foote,  who,  in  hia  portraita 
of  Faalkner,  found  the  only  sitter  whom  hia  ex- 
travagant pencil  could  not  caricature ;  for  he  had  a 
solemn  intrepidity  of  egotism,  and  a  darin|(  con- 
tempt of  abeimlify,  that  fairly  outfaced  imitation, 
and,  like  Garrick'a  Ode  on  Shakespeare,  which 
Johnaon  said  *'  defied  criticism,"  so  did  George,  in 
the  original  spirit  of  his  own  perfect  buflbonery, 
defy  caricature.  He  nerer  deigned  to  join  in  the 
kttffh  he  had  raised,  nor  seemed  to  have  a  feeling 
•f  tlie  ridicule  he  had  provoked.  At  the  same  time 
that  he  was  preeminently,  and  by  preference,  the 
butt  and  buffoon  of  the  company,  he  could  find 
openings  and  opportunities  for  hits  of  retaliation, 
which  were  such  left-handed  thrusts  as  few  could 

Sirry:  nobody  could  foresee  where  they  would 
II ;  nebody,  of  course,  was  fore-armed :  and  as 
there  waa,  in  hia  calculation,  but  one  superemtnent 
character  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  he  the 
printer  of  the  Dnblin  Journal,  rank  waa  no  shield 
against  George's  arrows,  which  flew  where  he 
Hated,  and  hit  or  missed  aa  chance  direcfcd, — he 
cared  not  about  eonaeqoences.  He  gave  good  meat 
and  excellent  claret  in  abundance,  fsat  at  his  table 
once  firom  dinner  till  two  in  the  morning,  whilst 
George  swallowed  immenae  potationa,  with  one 
solitary  aodden  afrawberry  at  the  bottom  of  the 
flaas, — which  he  aaid  was  recommended  to  him  by 
Ka  doctor  for  Its  cooling  properties !  He  never  lost 


his  recollection  or  eqollfbfiimi  the  wfeole  time,  snd 
waa  in  excellent  foolery.  It  waa  a  eingalar  coinci- 
dence, that  there  waa  a  person  in  company  who  ht^ 
received  his  reprieve  ai  the  gallows,  and  the  v^rj 
judge  who  had  paaeed  aentence  of  death  upon  faim 
But  this  did  not  in  the  least  disturb  the  hsmion) 
of  the  society^  nor  embarraaa  any  humao  cmiure 
present.*'— pp.  174, 175. 

At  this  period  of  his  story  he  intRNltK«t 
several  sketches  and  characters  of  his  literary 
friends:  which  are  executed,  for  the  most 
part,  with  great  force'  and  TiTadty.  Of  Gar- 
rick  he  r — 


**  Nature  had  done  ao  much  for  him,  that  he 
could  not  help  being  an  actor;  aha  gave  him  a 
frame  of  ao  manageable  a  proporrion,  and  frAm  i'l 
flexibility  so  perfectly  under  command,  that,  br  its 
aptitude  and  elasticity,  he  could  draw  it  out  to  iit 
any  sizes  of  character  that  tragedy  could  of&r  to 
him,  and  contract  it  to  any  scafe  of  ridiculons  di- 
minution, that  his  Abel  Drog:ger,  Scrnbb.  or  Frib- 
ble, could  require  of  him  to  sink  it  to.  Hiscyp,  in 
the  meantime,  waa  90  penetrating,  so  speaking; 
hia  brow  ao  movable,  and  all  hia  ieatorea  so  plas. 
tic,  and  ao  accommodating,  that  wherever  his  mind 
impelled  ihem,  they  would  go;  and  before  his 
tongue  could  give  the  text,  hia  countenance  would 
expreaa  the  spirit  and  the  passion  of  the  part  he  vaa 
encbarged  with."— pp.  245,  246. 

The  following  picture  oi  Soame  Jenyns  is 
excellent. 

"  He  waa  the  man  who  bore  his  part  in  all  so- 
cieties with  the  most  even  temper  and  nndisiurbed 
hilarity  of  all  the  p[Ood  compeniona  whom  I  ever 
knew.    He  came  mto  your  house  at  the  very  mo- 
ment you  had  put  upon  your  card  ;  he  dreased  him- 
self to  do  your  party  honom*  in  all  the  colours  of 
the  jay ;  hia  lace  mdeed  had  long  since  loet  i's 
lustre,  but  hia  coat  had  faithfully  retained  its  cut 
since  the  daya  when  gentlemen  embroidered  fii^urpd 
velveta  with  short  sleeves,  boot  cufl^,  and  bockram 
shirts.     Aa  nature  had  cast  him  in  the  exact  mould 
of  an  ill  made  pair  of  atifl^aiays,  he  followed  her  w> 
close  in  the  fashion  of  his  coat,  that  it  was  doubted 
if  he  did  not  wear  them.    Because  he  had  a  pro- 
tuberant wen  just  under  his  poll,  he  wore  a  wig 
that  did  not  cover  above  half  his  head.     His  pyes 
were  protruded  like  the  eyes  of  the  lobster,  who 
wears  them  at  the  end  of  ma  feelera,  and  yet  ibrre 
waa  room  between  one  of  these  and  hia  noee  for 
another  wen,  that  added  nothing  to  hia  beauty  ;  yet 
I  heard  this  good  man  very  mnocently  remark, 
when  Gibbon  published  his  hbiory,  that  he  won- 
dered any  body  ao  ugly  could  write  a  book. 

**  Such  waa  the  exterior  of  a  man,  who  was  the 
charm  of  the  circle,  and  gave  a  test  to  every  com- 
pany he  came  into :  Hia  pleasantry^  was  of  a  sort 
peculiar  to  himself;  it  harmonised  with  everything ; 
It  was  like  the  bread  to  your  dinner;  yon  did  not 
perhaps  make  it  the  whole,  or  pritKipal  part  of 
your  meal,  but  it  wns  an  admirable  and  wholesome 
auxiliary  to  your  other  viands.  Soame  Jenyns  told 
you  no  long  stories,  engrossed  not  much  of  your 
attention,  and  was  not  angry  with  those  that  did. 
His  thoughts  were  original,  and  were  apt  to  have  a 
very  whimsical  affinity  to  paradox  in  them :  lie 
wrote  verses  upon  dancing,  and  prose  upon  iho 
origin  of  evil ;  yet  he  was  a  very  indifferent  meta- 
physician, and  a  worse  dancer:  ill-nature  and  per- 
sonality, with  the  single  exception  of  his  linea  upon 
Johnaon,  I  never  heard  fall  from  his  lips :  Tbosa 
lines  I  have  forgotten,  though  I  believe  I  was  the 
first  person  to  whom  he  recited  I  hem;  they  were 
very  bad,  but  he  had  been  told  that  Johnson  ridi- 
culed his  metaphysics,  and  some  of  us  had  jiisf 
then  been  mfaking  extemporary  epitaphs  upon  each 
other.  Though  hia  wit  waa  harm  leas,  yet  the  gene 
ral  cast  off  it  was  ironical  i  there  wis  » terseness  ti^ 
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tis  rmpmrimm,  Uitt  had  a  idajr  «f  words  m  well  as 
kf  thought;  as,  when  tpeakiiiff  of  the  difTerenoe 
>etween  laying  out  money  upoaland,  or  purchasing 
nto  the  funds,  he  said  *  One  was  principal  without 
interest,  and  the  other  interest  without  principal.' 
Certmin  it  is  he  had  a  brevity  of  expression,  that 
never  hung  upon  the  ear,  and  you  felt  the  point  in 
the  very,  moment  that  he  made  the  push." 

pp.  247— 249. 

Of  Goldsmith  he  sayS) 

' '  That  he  was  fantasticsllv  and  wbimsicaUy  vain, 
all  the  world  knows;  but  there  was  no  malice  in 
his  heart.  He  wss  tenacious  to  a  ridiculous  ex- 
treme of  certain  pretensions  that  did  not,  and  by 
nature  could  not,  belong  to  him,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  was  inexcusably  careless  of  the  fame  which 
he  had  powers  to  command.  What  foibles  he  had 
he  took  DO  pains  to  conceal;  and  the  good  qaaliiies 
of  his  heart  were  too  frequently  obscured  by  the 
carelessness  of  his  conduct,  and  the  frivolity  of  his 
manners.  Sir  Joshua  Revnolds  was  very  good  to 
him,  and  would  have  drilled  him  into  better  trim 
and  order  for  society,  if  he  would  have  been  amen- 
able ;  for  Reynolds  was  a  perfect  eentUman,  had 
good  sense,  great  propriety,  with  all  the  social  at- 
tributes, and  all  the  graces  of  hoapiialiiy,  equal  to 
any  man. 

'*  Diatress  drove  Goldsmith  upon  undertakings 
neither  congenial  with  his  studies  nor  worthy  of  his 
talents.  I  remember  him,  when  in  his  chambers 
in  the  Temple,  he  showed  me  the  beginning  of  his 
Animated  Naturef  it  was  wiih  s  sigh,  sach  as 
genius  draws,  when  hard  necessity  diverts  it  from 
Its  bent  to  drudge  for  bread,  and  talk  of  birds  and 
beasts  and  creeping  things,  which  Pidcock'a  show- 
man  would  have  done  as  well.  Poor  fellow,  he 
hardly  knew  an  ass  from  a  mule,  nor  a  turkey 
from  a  goose,  but  when  he  saw  it  on  the  table.** 

pp.  257—259, 
'*  I  have  heard  Dr.  Johnson  relate  with  infinite 
humour  the  circumstance  of  his  rescuing  Goldsmith 
from  a  ridiculous  dilemma,  by  the  purchase- money 
of  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  which  he  sold  on  his 
behalf  to  Dodsley,  and,  as  I  think,  for  the  sum  of 
ton  pounds  onlv.  He  had  run  up  s  debt  with  his 
landlady,  for  -bosrd  and  lodging,  of  some  few 
pounds,  and  was  at  his  wits  end  how  to  wipe  off 
the  score,  and  keep  a  rbof  over  his  head,  except  by 
closing  wiih  a  very  stsggering  proposal  on  her  part, 
and  taking  his  creditor  to  wi^,  whose  charms  were 
very  far  from  alluring,  whilst  her  demands  were 
extremely  urgent.    la  this  crisis  of  his  fiite  he  was 
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melancholy  alternative  before  him.  He 
Johnson  his  manuscript  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
but  seemed  to  be  without  any  plan,  or  even  hope, 
of  raising  money  upon  the  disposal  of  it:  when 
Johnson  cast  his  eye  upon  it,  he  discovered  some- 
thing that  gave  him  hope,  and  immediately  took  it 
to  Dodsley,  who  paki  down  the  price  above- iMn- 
itooed  in  ready  money;  and  added  an  eventual  oop* 
dition  upon  its  future  sale.  Johnsoji  described  the 
precautions  he  took  in  concealing  the  amount  of  the 
sum  he  had  in  hand,  which  he  prudently  adminis-  * 
tered  to  him  by  a  guinSa  at  a  lime.  In  the  event 
he  pakl  off  the  landlady's  score,  and  redeemed  the 
peraon  of  hia  friend  from  her  embraces.'*— 1>.  27t. 

We  will  pronounce  no  general  judgment  on 
the  literary  merfts  of  Mr.  Cumberland;  but 
our  opinion  of  them  certainly  has  not  been 
ratsed  by  the  perusal  of  these  memoirs.  There 
is  no  depth  of  thought,  nor  dignity  of  senti- 
ment about  him ; — ^he  is  too  frisky  for  an  old 
man,  and  too  gossipping  for  an  historian.  His 
style  is  too  negligent  even  for  the  most  fami- 
liar composition ;  and  though  he  has  proved 
himself,  upon  other  ocoasione,  to  be  a  great 
master  of  good  English,  he  has  admitted  a 
number  of  phrases  into  this  work,  which,  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  would  scarcely  pato 
current  even  in  conversation.  "  I  declare  to 
truth" — "  with  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life'' 
''■he  would  lead  off  in  her  best  manner,"  &c. 
are  expressions  which  we  should  not  expect 
to  hear  in  the  society  to  which  Mr.  Cumoer- 
iand  belongs ; — "  laia,"  for  lay,  is  still  more 
insufferable  from  the  antagonist  of  Lowthan.d 
the  descendant  of  Bentley  ,*-^"querulentiar' 
strikes  our  ear  as  exotic ; — "  locate,  location, 
and  locality,"  for  situation  simply,  seem  also 
to  be  bad;  and  "intuition"  for  observation 
sounds  very  pedantic,  to  sav  the  least  of  It. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  this  volume  is  nOt 
the  work  of  an  ordinary  writer ;  and  we  should 
probably  have  been  more  indulgent  to  its 
faults,  if  the  excellence  of  some  of  the  au- 
thor's former  productions  had  not  sent  us  to 
its  perusal  with  expectations  perhaps  some- 
what extravagant. 


(Jttlii,  1803.) 
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Thesx  volumes  are  so  very  entertaining  that 
wc  ran  them  all  thfoagh  immediately  upon 
their  coming  into  our  possession ;  and  at  the 
•ame  time  contain  so  little  that  is  either  diffi- 
cult or  profound,  that  W9  may  renture  to  give 
some  account  of  them  to  our  readers  without 
farther  deliberation. 

The  only  thing  that  disappointed  us  was  the 
memoir  of  the  writer's  life,  prefixed  by  the 
editor  to  her  oorrespondenciB.  In  point  of  com- 
position it  is  very  tame  and  inelegant;  and 
•ather  excites  than  gratifies  the  curiosity  of 
*he  reader,  by  the  imperfect  manner  in  wnich 


the  facts  are  narrated.  As  the  letters  them- 
selves however,  are  arranged  in  a  chronologi- 
cal orcfer,  and  commonly  contain  very  dietiitot 
notices  of  the  writer's  situation  at  their  riatet, 
we  shall  be  enabled,  by  our  extmcts  frofh 
them,  to  give  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  her  Lady- 
ship's life  and  adventures,  with  very  little  as- 
sistance from  the  meagre  narmlive  of  Mt. 
Dallaway. 

Lady  Mary  Pierrepoint,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Kingston,  was  bom  in  1690;  imd 
gave,  in  her  earl^  youth,  such  indications  of  It 
studiotis  dispofliuon,  that  she  was  initiated  intb 
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tlirnidimentB  of  the  learned  langiMges  along 
wilh  her  brother.  Her  first  years  appear  to 
have  been  spent  in  retirement ;  and  yet  the 
very  first  series^f  letters  with  which  we  are 
presented,  indicaies  a  great  deal  of  that  talent 
for  ridicule,  and  power  of  observation,  by 
which  she  afterwards  became  eo  fomous,  and 
•0  formidable.  These  letters  (about  a  dozen 
in  number)  are  addressed  to  Mrs.  Wortley,  the 
mother  of  ner  future  husband  j  and,  along  with 
a  good  deal  of  girlish  flattery  and  affectation, 
display  such  a  degree  of  easy  hamoar  ana 
sound  penetration,  as  is  not  often  to  be  met 
with  in  a  damsel  of  nineteen,  even  in  this  age 
of  precocity.  The  following  letter,  in  1709, 
is  written  upon  the  misbehaviour  of  one  of  her 
female  favourites. 

'*  My  kni^hterrontry  is  at  in  end ;  snd  T  believe  I 
•hall  Iwnceiorward  think  freeing  of  nlley-slaves 
and  knocking  down  windmills,  more  laudable  un- 
dertakings than  the  defence  of  any  woman's  repu* 
taiion  whatever.  To  say  truth,  1  have  never  nad 
any  great  esteem  for  the  grencrality  of  the  fair  sex  ; 
and  my  only  consolation  for  being  of  that  gender, 
has  been  the  assurance  it  gave  me  of  never  being 
maivied  to  any  one  among  them !  Bat  I  own,  at 
preseoi,  1  am  aoinuch  oat  of  hamour  with  the  ac- 
tions of  Lady  H  *  *  *,  that  I  never  was  so  heartily 
ashamed  of  my  petticoats  before.  My  only  refuge 
is,  ths  sincere  hope  that  she  is  out  of  her  senses ; 
and  taking  herself  for  (he  Queen  of  Shebs,  and  Mr. 
Mildmay  for  King  Solomon,  I  do  not  think  it  quite 
so  ridiculoos :  But  the  men,  yod  may  well  imagine, 
are  not  so  charitable ;  and  tney  agree  in  the  kind 
reflection,  that  nothing  hinders  women  from  playing 
the  fool,  but  not  having  it  in  their  power.** 

Vol.  i.  pp.  180,  181. 

In  the  course  of  this  correspondence  with 
the  mother,  LAdy  Mary  appears  to  have  con- 
ceived a  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  son ; 
and  the  next  series  of  letters  contains  her  an- 
tenuptial correspondence  with  that  gentleman, 
from  1710  to  1712.  Though  this  correspond- 
ence has  interested  and  entertained  us  as 
much  at  least  as  any  thing  in  the  book,  we  are 
afraid  that  it  will  afford  but  little  gratification 
to  the  common  admirers  of  love  letters.  Her 
Ladyship,  though  endowed  with  a  very  lively 
imagination,  seems  not  to  have  been  very  sus- 
ceptible of  violent  or  tender  emotions,  and  to 
have  imbibed  a  very  decided  contempt  for 
sentimental  and  romantic  nonsense,  at  an  age 
which  is  commonly  more  indulgent.  There 
are  no  raptures  nor  ecstasies,  therefore,  in 
these  letters;  no  flights  of  fondness,  nor  vows 
of  constancy,  nor  upbraidinss  of  capricious  af- 
fection. To  say  the  truth,  her  Ladyship  acts 
a  part  in  the  correspondence  that  is  not  often 
allotted  to  a  female  performer.  Mr.  Wortley, 
though  captivated  by  her  beauty  and  her  vi- 
vacity, seems  evidently  to  have  been  a  little 
alarmed  at  her  love  of  distinction,  her  propen- 
sity tQ  satire,  and  the  apparent  inconstancy  of 
her  attachments.  Such  a  woman,  he  was 
afraid,  and  not  very  unreasonably,  would  make 
rather  an  uneasy  and  extravagant  companion 
10  a  man  of  plain  understanding  and  moderate 
fortune ;  ana  he  had  sense  enough  to  foresee, 
and  generosity  enough  to  explain  to  her,  the 
risk  to  which  their  mutual  nappiness  might 
be  exposed  by  a  rash  and  indissoluble  union. 
lAdv  Mary,  who  probably  saw  her  own  char- 


acter in  a  diffennt  ligii^  and  was  at  iiiy  nie 

biassed  by  her  inclinations,  appears  to  hare 
addressed  a  great  number  ot  letters  to  Iiim 
upon  this  occasion ;  and  to  have  been  at  con- 
siderable pains  to  lelieve  him  of  his  scmpl^ 
and  restore  his  confidence  in  the  substantial 
excellences  of  her  character.  These  letters, 
which  are  written  with  a  great  deal  of  female 
spirit  and  masculine  sense,  imprees  os  with  a 
very  favourable  notion  of  the  taleats  and  dis- 
positions of  the  writer;  and  as  they  exhiliit 
ner  in  a  point  of  view  altogether  different  from 
any  in  which  she  has  hitherto  been  preseoted 
to  the  public,  we  shall  rentore  upon  a  pretty 
long  extract. 

*'  I  will  state  the  case  to  you  as  plainly  as  I  can, 
and  then  ask  yourself  if  yon  use  roe  well.  I  have 
showed,  in  every  action  of  my  life,  an  esteem  Tor 
you,  that  at  least  challenges  a  grateful  regard.  I 
nave  even  trusted  my  reputation  in  your  hands;  for 
I  have  made  no  scniple  of  giving  yoa.  nndcr  my 
own  hand,  en  assurance  of  my  fnendship.  After 
all  this,  I  exact  nothini?  from  you :  If  yoa  find  it  ra. 
convenient  for  your  aflairs  to  take  so  small  a  formne, 
I  desire  you  to  sacrifice  nothing  to  roe :  I  preieiMi 
no  lie  upon  yoor  honour:  but,  in  recompense  for  to 
clear  and  so  disinterestea  a  proceeding,  must  I  ever 
receive  injuries  and  ill  usage  f 

"  Perhaps  I  have  been  indiscreet :  I  came  younc 
into  the  hurry  of  the  world ;  a  great  innocence,  aod 
en  undesigning  gaiety,  may  possibly  have  been  con. 
strued  coquetry,  and  a  aeaire  of  being  followed, 
though  never  meant  by  me.  I  cannot  answer  for 
the  oDaervations  that  may  be  made  on  me.  All  who 
are  malicious  attack  the  careless  end  defenceless :  I 
own  myself  to  be  both.  I  know  not  any  thing  I  ran 
say  more  to  show  my  perfect  desire  of  pleasing  von, 
and  making  you  easy,  than  to  profier  to  be  confined 
with  yon  in  what  manner  you  please.  Would  any 
woman  but  me  renounce  alt  the  world  for  one  T  or 
would  any  man  but  you  be  insensible  of  sach  a 
proof  of  sincerity  ?"— Vol.  i.  pp.  208 — 2\0. 

"One  part  or  my  character  is  not  so  good,  nor 
t'  other  80  bad,  as  you  fancy  it.  Should  we  ever  live 
together,  you  would  be  disappointed  both  ways; 
you  would  find  an  easy  equality  of  temper  you  do 
not  expect,  and  a  thousand  faults  yon  do  not  ima- 
gine. You  think,  if  you  married  me,  I  should  be 
paeeionatelv  fond  of  you  one  month,  and  of  some- 
body else  ifie  next.  Neither  would  happen.  I  can 
esteem,  I  can  be  a  friend ;  but  I  don't  know  whe- 
ther 1  can  love.  Expect  all  that  is  complaisant  and 
easy,  but  never  what  is  fond,  in  me. 

*'  If  you  can  resolve  to  live  with  a  companion  that 
will  have  all  the  deference  due  to  your  superiority 
of  good  sense,  and  that  your  proposals  can  be 
ngreeable  to  those  on  whom  I  depend,  I  have  no- 
thing to  say  against  them* 

"  As  to  travelling,  'tis  what  I  should  do  with  great 
pleasure,  and  could  easily  quit  London  upon  your 
account ;  but  a  retirement  in  the  country  is  not  so 
disagreeable  to  roe,  as  I  know  a  few  months  would 
make  it  tiresome  to  you.  Where  people  are  tied 
for  life,  Mis  their  mutual  interest  not  to  grow  weary 
of  one  ano'her.  If  I  had  the  personal  charms  that 
I  want,  a  face  is  too  slight  a  foundation  for  happi- 
ness. You  would  be  soon  tired  with  seeing  every 
day  the  same  thing.  Where  you  saw  nothing  else, 
you  would  have  leisure  to  remark  all  the  defects ; 
which  would  increase  in  proportion  as  the  novelty 
lessened,  which  ia  always  a  ^reat  charm.  I  should 
have  the  displeasure  of  seeing  a  coldness,  which, 
I  hough  I  could  not  reasonably  blame  you  for,  beinff 
involuntary,  yet  it  would  render  me  uneasy ;  and 
the  more,  because  I  know  a  love  may  be  revived, 
which  absence,  inconstancy,  or  even  infidelity,  has 
extinguished :  But  there  is  no  returning  from  a  du- 
gout given  by  satiety."— Vol.  L  pp.  212—214. 

"  X  begin  to  be  tired  of  my  humility ;  I  famve  car 
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Tied  my  eompltimiee*  to  you  fiinher  than  I  ooeht. ' 
You  make  m;w  scruples :  yoa  have  a  great  deal  of 
fanc^!  aod  your  distrusts,  being  all  of  your  own 
makmg,  are  more  immovable  than  if  there  were 
some  real  ground  for  them.  Our  aunts  and  grand- 
mothen  always  tell  us,  that  men  are  a  sort  of  ani- 
mals, that  if  ever  they  are  constant,  *iis  only  where 
ihey  are  ill-used.  "Twas  a  kind  of  paradox  I  could 
never  believe:  but  experience  has  taught  me  the 
truth  of  it.  Yon  are  tne  first  I  ever  hed  a  oorrea- 
pondence  with ;  and  I  thank  God,  I  have  done  wiih 
It  for  all  my  life.  You  needed  not  to  have  told  me 
you  we  not  what  you  have  been ;  one  most  be 
stupid  not  to  find  a  diflference  in  your  letters.  You 
seem,  in  one  part  of  y4>ttr  last,  to  excuse  yourself 
from  having  done  me  any  ii^iury  in  point  ol  fortune. 
Do  I  accuse  you  of  any  f 

'*  I  have  not  spirits  to  dispute  any  longer  with 
you.  YovL  say  you  are  not  yet  determined.  Let 
me  determine  lor  you,  and  save  you  the  trouble  of 
writing  again.  Adieu  for  ever ;  make  no  answer. 
I  wish,  among  the  variety  of  acquaintance,  voo  may 
find  some  one  to  please  you :  and  canH  help  the 
vanity  of  thinking,  should  you  try  them  all,  you 
wont  find  one  that  will  be  so  sincere  in  their  treat- 
ment, though  a  thousand  more  deserving,  and  every 
one  happier.'*— Vol.  i.  pp.  219—221. 

These  are  certainly  very  uncommon  pro- 
ductionB  for  a  young  lady  of  twenty :  ana  in- 
dicate a  strength  and  elevation  of  cnaracter. 
that  does  not  always  appear  in  her  gayer  ana 
more  ostentatious  performances.  Mr.  Wort- 
ley  was  convinced  and  re-assured  by  them } 
and  they  were  married  in  17X2.  The  con- 
cluding part  of  the  first  volume  contains  her 
letters  to  him  for  the  two  following  years. 
There  is  not  much  tenderness  in  these  letters ; 
nor  very  mach  interest  indeed  of  any  kind. 
Mr.  Wortley  appears  to  have  been  rather  in- 
dolent and  unambitious;  and  Lady  Mary 
takes  it  upon  her,  with  all  delicacy  and  ju- 
r^icious  management  however,  to  stir  him 
up  to  some  degree  of  activity  and  exertion. 
Tnere  is  a  good  deal  of  election-news  and 
small  politics  in  these  epistles.  The  best  of 
them,  we  think,  is  the  loUowing  exhortation 
to  impudence. 

**  J  am  fflad  you  think  of  serving  your  friends.  I 
hope  it  will  put  you  in  mind  of  aerviug  yourself.  I 
need  not  enlarge  upon  the  advantages  of  money ; 
every  thing  we  see,  and  every  thing  we  liear,  puts 
us  in  remembrance  of  it.  If  it  were  possible  to  re- 
store liberty  to  your  country,  or  limit  the  encroach- 
ments of  I  he  prerogative,  by  reducing  yourself  to  a 
garret,  I  should  be  pleased  to  share  so  glorious  a 
poverty  with  you :  But  as  the  world  is,  and  will 
be,  'tis  a  sort  of  duty  to  be  rich,  that  it  may  be  in 
one*s  power  to  do  food ;  riches  being  another  word 
for  power ;  towards  the  obtaining  of  which,  the  first 
necessary  qualification  is  Impudence,  and  (as  De- 
mosthenes said  of  pronunciation  in  oratory)  the 
second  is  impudence,  and  the  third,  still,  impu- 
dence! No  modest  man  ever  did,  or  ever  will 
make  his  fortune.  Your  friend  Lord  Halifsz,  R. 
Walpole,  and  all  other  remarkable  instances  of 

3uick  advancement,  have  been  remarkably  impii- 
ent.  The  ministry,  in  short,  is  like  a  play  at 
court :  There's  a  liiile  door  to  get  in,  and  a  max 
crowd  without,  shoving  and  thrusting  who  shall  be 
foremost ;  people  who  knock  others  with  their  el- 
bows, dbregard  a  little  kick  of  the  ahins,  and  still 
thrust  heartily  forwards,  are  sore  of  a  good  place. 
Your  modest  man  stands  behind  in  the  crowd,  is 
shoved  about  by  every  body,  his  clothes  lorn,  almost 
squeezed  to  deoih,  and  sees  a  thousand  get  in  before 
hmi,  that  dotrt  make  so  good  a  fii^ure  as  himself. 
**  If  this  letter  is  impertinent,  it  is  ibvnded  upon 


an  opinion  of  your  merit,  which,  if  it  is  a  mistake, 
I  would  not  be  undeceived.  It  is  my  interest  to 
believe  (as  X  do)  that  you  deserve  every  thing,  siid 
are  capable  of  every  thing ;  but  nobody  cIm  will 
believe  it,  if  they  see  you  got  nothing.'* — Vol.  i. 
pp.  250—252. 

The  second  volume,  and  a  part  of  the  third, 
are  occupied  with  those  charming  letters, 
written  auring  Mr.  Wortlev's  embassy  to 
Constantinople,  upon  which  tne  literary  repu* 
tation  of  Lady  Mary  has  hitherto  been  exdu* 
sively  founded.  It  would  not  become  us  to 
say  any  thins  of  productions  which  have  so 
long  engaged  the  admiration  of  the  public. 
The  grace  and  vivacity,  the  ease  and  concise- 
nesS)  of  the  narrative  and  the  description  which 
they  contain,  still  remain  unrivalled,  we  think, 
by  any  epistolary  compositions  in  our  lan- 
guage: and  are  but  slightly  shaded  by  a 
sprinkling  of  obsolete  tittle-tattle,  or  woman- 
ish vanity  and  affectation.  The  authentioity 
of  these  letters,  though  at  one  time  dispntea, 
has  not  lately  been  called  in  question;  but 
the  secret  history  of  their  first  publication  has 
never,  we  believe,  been  laid  before  the  pubUo. 
The  editor  of  this  collection,  from  the  origLaal 
papers^  gives  the  following  accouut  of  it. 

*'  In  the  later  periods  of  Lady  Mary's  life,  she 
employed  her  leisure  in  collecting  copies  of  the  let- 
ters she  had  written  during  Mr.  Wortley*s  embasqr, 
and  had  transcribed  them  herself,  in  two  small 
volumes  in  quarto.  They  were,  without  doul^t, 
sometimes  shown  to  her  literary  friends.  Upon  her 
return  to  England  for  the  last  time,  in  1761,  she 
gave  these  books  to  a  Mr.  Snowden,  a  clergyman 
of  Etotterdam,  and  wrote  the  subjoined  memoran- 
dum on  the  cover  of  them :  *  These  two  volumes 
are  given  to  the  Reverend  Benjamin  Snowden, 
minister  at  Rotterdam,  to  be  disposed  of  as  be 
thinks  proper.  This  is  the  will  and  design  of  M. 
Wortley  Montagu,  December  11,  1761.* 

**  After  her  death,  the  late  Earl  of  Bute  commis- 
sioned a  gentleman  to  procure  them,  and  to  oflhr 
Mr.  Snowden  a  considerable  remuneration,  wbioh 
he  accepted.  Much  to  the  surprise  of  that  noble- 
man and  Lady  Bute,  the  manuscripts  were  scarcely 
safe  in  Ensland,  when  three  volumes  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  MontiL|u's  Letters  were  published  by 
Beckett ;  and  it  has  since  appeared,  that  a  Mr.  Cle- 
iand  was  the  editor.  The  same  gentleman,  who  ' 
had  negotiated  before,  was  again  dectpatched  (o 
Holland;  and  could  gain  no  further  inielligenoe 
from  Mr.  Snowden,  than  that  a  short  time  before 
he  parted  with  the  MSS.  two  English  gentlemen 
called  on  him  to  see  the  Letters,  and  obtained  their 
request.  They  had  previously  contrived  that  Mr. 
Snowden  should  be  called  away  during  their  pe- 
rusal ;  and  he  found  on  his  return  that  they  had  ois- 
appeared  with  the  books.  Their  residence  was 
unknown  to  him ;  but  on  the  next  day  tl^ey  brought 
back  the  precious  deposit,  with  many  apologies.  It 
may  be  fairly  presumed,  that  the  intervening  night 
was  con.^umea  in  copying  these  letters  by  several 
amanuenses." — Vol.  L  pp.  29 — 32. 

A  fourth  volume  of  Lady  Mary's  Letters, 
published  in  the  same  form  in  1767,  appears 
now  to  have  been  a  fabrication  of  Cleland's : 
as  no  corresponding  MSS.  have  been  founa 
among  her  Ladyship's  papers,  or  in  the  hands 
of  her  correspondents. 

To  the  accuracy  of  her  local  descriptions, 
and  the  justness  of  her  representations  of  ori- 
ental manners,  Mr.  Dallaway,  who  followed 
her  footsteps  at  the  distance  of  eighty  yearsi 
and  resided  for  several  months  in  the  very 
8s3 
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fftfooe  which  she  had  oooiipied  at  P«ra,  bears 
a  decided  aud  reftpectable  teatknoDy :  aad,  in 
^idication  of  her  reraeity  in  deaoribincf  the 
interior  of  the  seraglio,  into  which  no  Christian 
is  now  permitted  to  enter,  he  obserres,  that 
the  reigning  Sultan  of  the  day,  Achnied  the 
Third,  was  notoriously  Tery  regardless  of  the 
injunctions  of  the  Koian*  and  that  her  Lady* 
ship's  viatts  ware  paid  while  the  court  was  m 
a  retirement  that  enabled  him  to  dispense 
with  many  ceremonies.  We  do  not  obserre 
any  difference  between  these  letters  in  the 
present  edition,  and  in  the  common  copies, 
except  that  the  names  of  Lady  Mary's  corres- 
pondents are  now  given  at  full  length,  and 
short  notices  of  their  families  subjoined,  upon 
th«tr  first  introduction.  At  page  eighty-nine 
of  the  third  Tolume,  there  are  aiso  two  short 
letters,  or  lather  notes,  from  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  that  have  not  hitherto  been  made 
poblic ;  and  Mr.  Pope's  letter,  describing  the 
death  of  the  two  rural  loyers  by  lightning,  is 
here  giTcn  at  full  length ;  while  the  former 
•ditioBS  only  contained  her  Ladvship's  an- 
swer.— in  which  we  have  always  tiiou^t  that 
her  desire  to  be  smart  and  witty,  has  intruded 
itself  a  little  ungracefully  into  the  place  of  a 
more  amiable  feeling. 

The  next  series  of  letters  conaists  of  these 
written  to  her  sister  the  Countess  of  Mar,  from 
1723  to  1727.  These  letters  haVe  at  least  as 
much  Tiyacity,  wit,  and  sarcasm,  as  any  that 
haye  been  already  published :  and  though  they 
contain  little  but  the  aneeaotes  and  scandal 
of  the  time,  will  long  continue  to  be  read  and 
admired  for  the  brilliancy  and  facility  of  the 
composition.  Though  Lady  Mary  is  exces- 
siyely  entertaining  in  this  correspondence,  we 
cannot  say,  howeyer,  that  she  is  either  yery 
amiable,  or  very  interestng.  There  is  rather 
a  negation  of  good  affection,  we  think,  through- 
out :  and  a  certain  cold-hearted  leyity,  that 
borders  sometimes  upon  misanthropy,  and 
sometimes  on  indecency.  The  style  of  the 
following  extracts,  howeyer,  we  are  afraid, 
has  been  for  some  time  a  dead  language. 

-"  I  made  a  sort  of  resolution,  at  the  beginning 
of  my  letter,  not  to  trouble  you  with  the  mention 
of  what  passes  here,  since  you  receive  it  with  ao 
much  coldness.  But  I  find  it  is  impossible  to  forbear 
telling  you  (he  metomorphoses  of  some  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, which  appear  as  wondrous  to  me  as 
any  in  Ovid.  Woufa  any  one  believe  that  Lady 
H*****8S  is  a  besuty,  and  In  love  I  and  that  Mrs. 
Anastasia  Robinson  is  at  the  same  time  apnide  and 
a  kept  mistress  f  The  first  of  these  ladies  is  ten- 
derly attached  to  the  polite  Mr.  M***,  and  sunk  in 
all  the  joya  of  happy  love,  notwithstanding  the 
wants  the  use  of  her  two  hands  by  a  rheumatism, 
and  he  has  an  arm  that  he  cannot  move.  I  wish  I 
could  tell  you  the  particulars  of  this  amour ;  which 
seems  to  me  as  curious  as  that  between  two  oysters, 
and  as  well  worth  theaerious  attention  of  naturaliais. 
The  second  heroine  has  engaged  half  the  town  in 
arms,  from  the  nicety  of  her  virtue,  which  was  not 
able  to  bear  the  too  near  approach  of  Senesino  in  the 
opera ;  and  hor  condescension  in  accepiin^^  of  Lord 
reterborough  for  her  champion,  who  haaai^naJisod 
both  hia  love  and  courage  upon  this  occasion  in  as 
many  instances  as  ever  Don  Quixote  did  for  Dul- 
cinea.  Innumerable  have  been  the  disorders  be- 
iween  the  two  sexes  on  so  great  an  account,  besides 
iMlf  ihe  House  of  Peera  bemg  put  under  arrest.  By 
th»  Pi»yideiice  of  Heaven;  ana  iIm  wise  can  of  his 
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Migmrty,  m  Hr4fV^ 
are  now  tolermhly  «cconnnodaied  i  mmi 
ridea  ibn^ugh  the  town  in  the  shaaiiig 
hero,  not  to  reckon  tbe  move  aofid  adi-a-o. 
lOOL  a  month,  which  *iia  said,  be  mSkmt  ^ 
will  send  yov  a  letter  by  ike  Caaoi  Ceyi&sL »: 
if  yott  do  not  know  already,  yo*  wiU  ikaiu. :: 
intnodueiog  to  yoa.    U«  is  a  Firarfan-  i 
fop ;  wbicb,  beaKlea  the  emamaj  of  jx,  i*  £r « 
pretueei  things  in  th»  «orid."-VoL  id.  p^  Ia~ 
'*  I  write  10- yott  ai  tkn  iime  ^ipirg^taoi  tr^.  I 
birth-night ;  my  kraia  warned  wnb  sd  tbrsTK 
ideae  that  fine  dotkea,  fine  gcBtleaae*,  hrst  tw 
aad  Iwely  danoea  ean  laiaa  afaeic.   It  ia  le  -«  l 
that  nv  letter  will  entetaaia  yea;  as  leas  \. 
cenunly  have  the  ftaaheat  aceotast  ei~  a^  :*& 
on  that  gloriooa  day.    Fint,  yoo  aaasa  kev* 
led  «p  the  haU,  which  jfoo'II  eiare  at ;  te « 
more,  1  betteve  ia  lay  ceswciaDBe  1  ma^  > 
the  best  figvrea  there:  For,toaay  irvikp^^^- 
grown  so  eztravagaatly  agty*  that  we  c^  » t 
are  forced  to  come  out  on  aliow-days.  to  k* 
ooiirt  in  eoomeaanee.     I  aaw  Mis.  IfeRit 
through  whose  hands  this  epiaile  will  be  tav- 
I  do  not  know  whether  slfe  will  anke  ir 
cotaphasciit  to  yon  thet  I  do.   Misl  West «« 
her,  who  is  a  great  prade*  baviiw  bat  iw«  k « 
a  time ;  I  think  thoee  are  Lurd  Hadthag:^  i- 
Lindsay;  theoae  for  use,  the  other  for  iSiit 


The  worid  inMsroees  m  em 
mean  pnin  deuiinm- 
as  Ihe  Scriptare  declares.  «  dai 
our  publicans  and  sinners  will  he  saved  bf  : 
proieasion  of  the  contrary  viriue.    I  vss  ^ 
very  good  author,  who  is  deep  in  the  seisr  ^ 
this  Yery  minaie  there  is  a  bill  cooking  s^s'  ^' 
ing  ssst  St  Norfolk,  to  have  :»ee  tafcea  es  • 
commandnseiiUt  and  clapped   into  tt»  rs- 
ensuing  seesion  of  Farliankeni.    To  sp^c  >'- 
I  am  very  aorry  for  the  forlorn  state  otanr 
which  is  now  as  much  ridieoled  by  obt  y^ei     - 
as  it  need  to  be  by  young  follows;   lashr. 
sexes  have  found  the  inconvefiienccs  €l  it ;  *^ 
appellation  of  rake  is  as  genteel  in  a  vesu  - 
man  of  quality :   It  ia  no  acandal  to  say  U^-^ 
the  maid  of  honour,  looks  very  well  now  cv  ^  - 
again;  and  poor  Biddy  Noel  nas  never bc«r< 
well  since  her  last  confinement.    Ten  may  e.-: 
we  married  women  look  rery  ailly ;  We  br^ 
thing  to  excuse  ovrselvea,  hue   imi  it  ««s  s-^ 
great  while  ago,  and  we  were  very  yescf  vti:' 
did  it.'*— VoL  iii.  pp.  142—145. 

**  Sixpenny  worth  of  oommon  eeaK.  i' 
among  a  whole  nation,  -would  make  our  < v^ ' 
away  glibly  enough:  Bet  then  we  a^e'' 
and  we  follow  euatome.  By  the  €rsi ««  f^'  ' 
our  own  pleasures,  and  by  the  eeoocd  w«  if* 
Bwerable  for  the  faolta  and  eztraragaateiofr:'^ 
All  these  things,  end  five  faondreomm^,  ;«^ 
me  that  I  haye  been  one  of  tJke  €vmit»?si ' 
einoe  I  was  bom  ;  and  in  -submtesioa  to  ihe  F ' 
Jostioe,  I  hsye  no  doubt  but  I  dcscirtd  it.  i^ 

Fre-existeni  state.    I  will  still  hope,  howm-,  ' 
am  only  in  poif^aiory  ;  and  that  after  vk-sfni. 
pining  a  certain  number  of  years,  I  afasJI  be  ^' 
iated  to  some  more  happy  sphere,  where  r>!d»' 
be  nataral,  and  custom  reasonable ;  ibRi  k  is^ 
where  common  sense  will  leign.     I  f7c«  ^ 
devout,  as  yon  eee,  end  plare  dl  tnr  hope? « 
next  life-^eing  totally  persuaded  of  the  rot  . 
neae  of  ibis.    Don*t  yoo  remember  bow  m^ 
we  were  in  the  fitile  pnrioor,  at  Thonesby  f  ^  "• 
thought  marrying  would  put  ns  at  once  inwM"^ 
sion  of  ail  we  wanted.  Then  came         tboBfa  •• 
all,  I  am  still  of  opinion,  thai  it  fo  extreineH  - 
to  submit  to  ill- fortune.    One  should  plirk  '■ 
spirit,  and  live  upon  oordials ;  when  one  ca3  -^ 
no  other  nourishment.    These  are  my  prvwn!» 
deavours;   and  I  run  abott,  thouch  I  Uv^- 
thousand  pine  and  needles  in  my  iiesrL   I  'v 
console  myself  with  a  smaR  danaet,  who  is  i^  p 
sent  every  dnig  IUke-HMit,alss!  ihs  it  yes 
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white  Trock.    At  foarteon  8lie  may  ran  airty  with 
toe  butter."— Vol.  iii.  pp.  178—180. 

**  I  cannot  deny  but  that  I  was  very  well  diverted 
on  the  coFonatiou-day.  1  saw  the  proceasion  much 
«t  my  ease,  in  a  house  which  I  filled  whh  my  own 
company ;  and  then  got  into  Weaiminsier*haII 
without  trouble,  where  it  waa  very  entertaining  to 
observe  the  variety  of  airs  that  all  meant  the  same 
thh>g.  The  bueineis  of  every  walker  there  waa  lo 
conceal  vanity  and  sain  admiration.  For  iheee  pur- 
poses some  lan^uisned  and  others  siraited ;  but  a 
visible  satis^tion  was  diffused  over  every  counte- 
nance, aa  soon  as  the  coronet  was  clapped  on  the 
bead.  But  ahe  that  drew  the  ffreatest  number  of 
eyes  was  indisputably  Lady  Orfcnev.  She  exposed 
behind,  a  mixture  of^fat  and  wrinkles;  and  before, 
a  considerable  protuberance,  which  preceded  her. 
Add  10  this,  the  inimitable  roll  of  her  eyes,  and  her 
grey  hairs,  which  by  ^ood  fortune  stood  directly 
upnght,  and  *tis  impossible  to  imsgine  a  more  de- 
lighiful  speetaole  She  had  embellish^  nil  this  with 
considerable  magnificence,  which  made  her  look  as 
big  again  as  usnal ;  and  I  should  have  ihongbi  her 
one  o!'  tho  largest  things  of  Grod*s  making,  if  my 
Lady  St.  J***n  had  not  displayed  all  her  charms  in 
honour  of  the  day.  The  poor  Duchess  of  M***se 
crept  along  wiih  a  dosen  of  black  snakes  playing 
round  her  lace ;  and  my  Lady  P**nd  (who  has  fallen 
away  since  her  dismission  from  Court)  represented 
▼erv  finely  an  Egyptian  raummv  embroidered  over 
with  hieroglyphics.  In  general,  I  could  not  per- 
ceive but  that  the  old  were  as  well  pleased  as  the 
young :  and  I  who  dread  growin^jf  wise  more  ihsn 
any  thing  in  the  world,  was  overjoyed  to  find  that 
one  can  never  outlive  one*s  vanity.  I  have  never 
received  the  ions  letter  you  talk  of,  and  am  afraid 
that  you  have  only  fancied  that  you  wrote  it," 

VoLiiL  pp.  181—183. 

In  spite  of  all  this  gaiety.  Lady  Mar^  doeB 
net  appear  to  have  been  happy.  Her  discreet 
biographer  is  silent  upon  the  subject  of  her 
Gonuubial  felicity ;  ana  we  have  no  desire  to 
revive  foigotten  scandals;  btit  it  is  a  fact, 
which  cannot  be  omitted,  that  her  Ladyship 
went  abroad,  without  her  husband,  on  account 
of  bad  health,  in  1739,  and  did  not  return  to 
England  till  she  heard  of  his  death  in  1761. 
Whatever  was  the  cause  of  their  separation, 
however,  there  was  no  open  rupture :  and  she 
seems  to  have  corresponded  with  iiim  very 
regularly  for  the  first  ten  years  of  her  absence. 
These  letters,  which  occupy  the  latter  part  of 
the  third  volume,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth,  are  br  no  means  so  captivatins;  as  most 
of  the  preceding.  They  contain  but  little  wit, 
and  no  confidential  or  striking  reflections.—^ 
They  are  filled  up  with  accounts  of  her  health 
and  her  journeys;  with  short  and  general  no- 
tices of  an Y  extraordinary  customs  she  meets 
with,  and  Uttle  scrape  of  stale  politics*  picked 
up  in  the  petty  courts  of  Italy.  Tney  are 
cold.  In  short,  without  being  formal ;  and  are 
gloomy  and  constrained,  when  compared  with 
those  which  were  spontaneously  written  to 
show  her  wit,  or  her  affection  to  her  corres- 
pondents. She  seems  extremely  anxious  to 
impress  her  husband  with  an  exalted  idea  of 
the  honours  and  distinction  with  which  si 
was  everywhere  received ;  aiid.  'reai^ 
more  elated  and  surprised  than  we  abould 
have  expected  the  daughter  of  an  Eoglish 
Duke  to  be,  with  the  attentions  that  were 
shown  her  by  the  noblesse  of  Venice,  in  par- 
ticular. From  this  correspondence  we  are 
not  tempted  to  make  any  extract. 


Tlie  last  series  of  letters,  which  «xtend«  toihe 
middle  of  the  fifth  volume,  and  comes  down 
to  the  year  1761,  consists  of  those  that  vi*ere 
addressed  by  Lady  Mary,  during  her  resi- 
dence abroad,  to  her  daughter  the  Cpuntess 
of  Bute.  Tliese  letters,  though  somewhat 
less  brilliant  than  those  to  the  Countess  of 
Mar,  have  more  heart  and  affection  in  them 
than  any  other  of  her  Ladyship's  productions ; 
and  abound  in  lively  and  judicious  reflections. 
They  indicate,  at  toe  same  time,  a  very  great 
share  of  vanity ;  and  that  kind  of  contempt 
and  indifference  for  the  world,  into  which  »e 
veterans  of  fashion  are  most  apt  to  sink.— 
With  the  exception  of  her  daughter  and  her 
children,  Lady  Mary  seems  by  this  time  to 
have,  indeed,  attained  to  the  nappy  state  of 
really  caring  nothing  for  any  human  being; 
and  rather  to  have  beguiled  the  days  of  hex 
declining  life  with  every  sort  of  amusement, 
than  to  have  soothed  them  with  nfiection  or 
friendship.  After  boasting  of  the  intimacy 
in  which  she  lived  with  all  the  considerable 
people  in  her  nei^rhbourhood,  she  adds,  in  one 
of  her  letters,  "The  people  I  see  here  make 
no  more  impression  on  my  mind  than  the 
figures  on  the  tapestry,  while  they  are  before 
my  eyes.  I  know  one  is  clothed  m  blue,  and 
another  in  red :  but  out  of  sicht  they  are  so 
entirely  out  of  memory,  that  I  hardly  remem- 
ber whether  they  are  tall  or  short.'' 

The  following  reflections  upon  an  Italian 
story,  exactly  like  that  of  Pamehi,  are  veiy 
much  in  character. 

"  In  my  opinion,  all  these  adventures  proceed 
from  arsifice  on  one  side,  and  weakness  on  the  other. 
An  honest,  tender  heart,  is  oHen  betrayed  to  rain 
hy  the  charms  that  make  the  foriune  of'^a  designing 
head;  which,  when  joined  with  a  lieautiful  face, 
can  never  fail  of  advancement — except  barred  by  a 
wise  mother,  who  locks  up  her  daughtera  from  view 
till  nobody  caree  to  look  on  them.  My  poor  friend 
the  Duchese  of  Bolton  waa  educated  in  aolitude, 
with  some  choice  of  books,  by  a  saint -like  gover- 
ness: Crammed  with  virtue  and  good  qusliiies, 
ahe  thoucht  it  impossible  not  to  find  gratitude, 
though  ane  failed  to  give  paaaion :  jind  upon  this 

Elan  threw  awsy  her  estate,  waa  despised  by  hei 
usband,  and  laughed  at  by  the  public.  PoUy»  bred 
in  an  alehouse,  and  produced  on  the  atage,  haa  ob- ' 
tained  wealth  and  title,  aud  even  found  the  way  ts 
be  eateemed !'»— Vol.  iv.  p.  119,  120. 

There  is  some  acrimony,  and  some  power 
of  reviling,  in  the  following  extiact : 

••  I  have  only  had  time  to  read  Lord  Orrery's 
work,  whieh  has  extremely  entertained,  and  not  at 
all  surprieed  me,  having  the  honour  of  being  ac- 
oaainied  with  htm.  and  knowing  him  for  one  of 
rhoee  danglers  after  wit,  who,  like  those  after 
beauty,  f  pertd  their  whole  time  in  humbly  admiring. 
Dean  Swift,  by  bis  Lordship's  own  iccount,  waa 
ao  intoxicated  with  the  love  of  flattery,  that  he 
aonght  it  amongat  the  lowest  of  people,  and  the 
mU'Mft^^f  women ;  and  waa  never  ao  well  pleased 
br  ov6^t\companionsaatho9e  that  worshipped  him, 
■rHiygruf  insulted  then.  His  character  seems  to 
rot  a  pMvtlel  with  that  of  Caligula ;  and  had  he 
had  theaame  power,  he  would  have  made  the  sanM 
use  of  it.  That  Emperor  erected  a  temple  to  him- 
self, where  be  wna  his  own  high-prieat,  preferred 
Am  harte  to  the  higheat  honours  in  the  eiate,  pro- 
fessad  enmity  to  fhe  human  rare,  and  at  last  loat 
hia  Kfe  by  a  nasty  jeat  on  one  of  bis  inferior^ 
whish  I  me  cwesr  Swift  would  have  made  m  his 
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gBee.  Thera  can  be  no  worse  pietaro  mado  of  tbo 
ocior*s  monb  than  he  has  given  us  bhnaeirin  the 
[etters  printed  by  Pope.  We  see  him  vain,  Iriflinf , 
ungrateful  to  the  memory  pf  liis  patron,  making  a 
aervile  court  where  he  nad  any  mi  created  viewa, 
and  meanly  abusive  when  ihey  were  disappointed ; 
and,  aa  he  aa^(in  his  own  phrase),  flying  in  the  face 
of  mankind,  m  company  with  bis  adorer  Pope.  It 
ia  pleasant  to  consider,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 

Sood  nature  of  these  very  mortala  they  cootamo, 
lese  two  superior  beings  were  entitled,  by  their 
birth  and  hereditary  fortune,  to  be  only  a  couple  of 
link-boys.  I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  their 
friendship  would  have  continued,  though  they  had 
remainea  in  the  aame  kingdom.  It  bad  a  very 
atrong  foandation — the  love  of  flattery  on  one  aide, 
and  the  love  of  monej  on  the  other.  Pope  courted 
with  the  utmoat  assiduity  all  the  old  men  from 
whom  he  could  hope  a  legacy,  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, Lord  Peterborough,  Sir  G.  Kneller,  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  Mr.  Wycherly,  Mr.  Congreve,  Lord 
Uareourt,  dec,  and  i  do  not  doubt  projected  to 
aweep  the  Dean*a  whole  inheritance,  ii'  he  oould 
have  perauaded  him  to  throw  up  hia  deanery,  and 
come  to  die  in  his  house  ;  and  ois  general  preach- 
ing against  money  was  meant  to  induce  people  to 
throw  it  away,  that  he  might  pick  it  up." 

Vol.  iv.  pp.  14^—147. 

Some  of  the  following  reflectiona  will  ap- 
pear prophetic  to  some  people ;  and  we  reauly 
did  not  ej[pect  to  fiud  them  tmder  the  date  of 
17W. 

^  **  The  confounding  of  all  ranka,  and  making  a 
jest  of  order,  has  long  been  growing  in  England ; 
and  I  perceive,  by  the  booka  you  sent  me,  baa  made 
a  very  considerable  progress.  The  heroes  and 
heroines  of  the  age,  are  cobblers  and  kitchen- 
wenchea.  Perhaps  you  will  say  I  should  not  take 
my  ideas  of  the  manners  of  the  times  from  such 
trifling  authors ;  but  it  is  more  truly  to  be  found 
among  them,  than  from  any  historian :  as  ihey  write 
merely  to  get  money,  they  always  fall  into  the  no- 
lions  that  are  most  acceptable  to  the  present  taste. 
It  has  long  been  the  endeavour  of  our  English 
writers,  to  represent  people  uf  quality  aa  the  vilest 
and  silliest  part  of  the  iistion,  bemg  (generally)  very 
low-born  themselves.  I  am  not  surprised  at  their 
propaaatinE  this  doctrine ;  but  I  am  much  mistaken 
tf  this  levelling  principle  does  not,  one  day  or  other, 
break  out  in  fatal  consequences  to  the  public,  aa  it 
baa  already  done  in  many  private  families.*' 

Vol.  iv.  pp.  223,  224. 

She  is  not  quite  so  forttinate  in  her  remarks 
on  Dr.  Johnson,  though  the  ooncluaion  of  the 
extract  is  very  judicious. 

"  The  Rambler  is  certainly  a  atronf  mianomer : 
he  always  plods  In  the  beaten  road  of  nis  prcdeoea- 
iora,  following  the  Spectator  (with  the  aame  pace  a 
pack-horse  would  do  a  hunter)  in  the  style  that  is 
proper  to  lengthen  a.  paper.  Theae  wniers  may, 
perhaps,  be  of  service  to  the  public,  which  is  saying 
a  great  deal  in  their  favour.  There  are  numbers 
of  both  sexes  who  never  read  any  thing  but  such 
productions;  and  cannot  spare  time,  Irom  doing, 
nothing,  to  go  through  a  aixpenny  pamphlet.  Sueh 
gentle  readera  may  be  improved  by  a  moral  hint, 
which,  though  repeated  over  and  over,  from  gener- 
ation to  generation,  they  never  heard  in  theirJvMS. 
1  should  be  glad  to  know  the  name  of  ihia  lab^vas  u 


They  place  a  merit  in  extravagant  pssnons ;  vti 
encourage  young  people  to  hope  tor  ioipotfilie 
events,  to  draw  ihcm  out  of  the  miserv  ihey  cHocsc 
to  plunge  thcmselveainto;  expecting  legacies  iroB 
unknown  relations,  and  generous  bene&cion  to 
disrrcssed  virtue, — aa  much  out  of  nature  &g  fain 
treasures.*' — Vol.  iv.  pp.  259,  26a 

The  idea  of  the  following  image,  we  Im. 
lie^  is  iiot  quite  new ;  but  it  is  exprefiiedin 
a  very  lively  and  striking  manner. 

'*  The  worM  is  past  iia  tnfoncjr,  and  will  no  lonscr 
be  eontented  with  apoon-meat.  A  collective  bodjf 
of  mea  nwke  a  gradual  progreaa  in  understanding, 
like  a  single  individual.  When  I  reflect  on  the  na 
increase  of  useful  as  well  aa  speculative  knowlecee, 
the  laat  three  hundred  yeara  has  produced,  and  that 
the  peasants  of  this  age. have  more oonvenienas 
than  ibe  first  emperors  of  Ronse  had  any  notion  of. 
I  imagine  we  may  now  be  arrived  at  that  p^tiod 
which  anawera  to  fifteen.  I  eannot  think  we  are 
older ;  when  I  leoolleet  the  anany  palpable  tQilies 
which  are  still  (almost)  univerasJly  persisted  io. 
Among  theae  I  place  that  of  War— «s  senwlcss  as 
the  boxing  of  acnool-boye;  and  whenever  we  eome 
to  man'a  eataie  (perhaps  a  tbooeand  years  hence), ! 
do  not  doubt  it  will  appear  aa  ridicaloos  m  ibs 
pranka  of  unlucky  lads.  Several  ^iaeoveries  wi!l 
then  be  made,  and  aeveral  truths  nnade  clear,  of 
which  we  have  now  no  more  idea  than  the  antienti 
had  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  the  optkiof 
Sir  laaac  Newton."— Vol.  v.  pp.  15,  16. 

After  observing,  that  in  a  preceding  letter. 
her  Ladyship  declares^  that  '^U  ia  eleven  years 
since  slie  saw  herself  in  a  glasS)  being  so'ltttle 
pleaaed  with  the  figure  site  was  then  begin- 
ning to  make  in  it.''  we  shall  cloee  these  ex- 
tracts with  the  following  more  £i.vouiable  ac- 
count of  her  philosophy. 

"  I  no  more  eipeet  to  arrive  at  the  age  of  the 
Docheas  of  Marl  borough,  than  to  that  of  Metham- 
lem  ;  neither  do  I  desire  it.  I  have  long  thougiit 
myself  useless  to  the  world.  I  have  seen  one  gt-uc- 
ration  pass  away,  and  it  ia  gone ;  for  I  think  tlure 
are  very  few  of  those  left  that  flourished  in  my 
youth.  You  will  perhaps  call  these  melancholy 
reflectiona;  but  ihey  are  not  so.  There  is  a  quic: 
after  the  abandoning  of  pursuits,  aomething  like  the 
rest  that  followe  a  laborious  dav«  I  tell  you  this 
for  your  comfort.  It  was  formerly  a  terrifying  view 
to  me.  that  I  should  one  day  be  an  old  woman.  1 
now  find  that  nature  has  provided  pleasures  foi 
every  state.  Those  only  are  unhappy  who  wil 
not  be  contented  with  what  aba  gives,  but  strive  t. 
break  through  her  laws,  by  sflectina  a  perpet  uit] 
of  youth, — which  appears  to  me  aa  little  dcairabl* 
at  present  as  the  babiea  do  to  you,  that  v^-ere  ih 
delight  of  your  infancy.  1  am  at  the  end  of  m 
paper,  which  shortens  the  sermon.'* 

VoL  iv.  pp.  314,  315. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Wortley  in  176  J 
Lady  Mary  returned  to  England,  and  die 
there  in  October  1762,  in  the  73d  year  of  he 
age.  From  the  large  extracts  which  we  hav 
been  tempted  to  make  from  her  corresi  ofk 
ence,  our  readers  will  easily  be  enabK<l  t 
judge  of  the  character  and  genius  of  this  c? 
be  glad  to  know  the  name  of  thia  lab«vaa  l   traordinary  woman.     A  little  ppoiled  by  fla 

author.    H.  Fielding  has  ^iven  a  true  picttt«.iil^ly»^y>  ^^^  not  altogether  "undebauched   b 

hi  nisei  f  and  his  first  wife,  m  the  charactera  of  Mr.    the  world,"  she  seems  to  have  possessotl 

and  Mrs.  Booth,  some  compliments  to  hia  own  "  **  " 

figure  excepted ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  several  of 

the  incidents  he  mentions  are  real  matters  of  fiset. 

I  wonder,  however,  that  hedoea  not  pereeive  Tom 

Vn  *?.•"**  ^^-  ?°°'^  ^^  ^^  **<»'*»  sorry  scoundrels. 
All  this  son  of  books  have  the  aame  fault,  which 
1  cannot  easily  oardon,  beiBg  very  nuachiavoiia. 


masculine  solidity  of  understanding,  frra 
liyeliness  of  fancy,  and  such  powers  of  ol 
servation  and  discrimination  of  character,  5 
to  give  her  opinions  fore&i  authority  on  all  tl 
ordinary  sulyects  of  practical  manners  ai 
conduct.    Ailer  her  marriage^  she  seerua 
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isire  abandoned  all  idea  of  laborions  or  rega- 
lar  study,  and  to  have  been  raised  to  the  sta- 
tion of  a  literary  character  merely  by  her 
vivacity  and  her  love  of  amusement  and  anec- 
dote. The  great  charm  of  her  letters  is  cer- 
tainly the  extreme  ease  and  facility  M^ith 
which  every  thing  is  expressed,  the  brevity 
and  rapidity  of  her  representations,  and  the 
elegant  simplicity  of  her  diction.  While  they 
nnite  almost  all  the  qualities  of  a  good  style, 
there  is  nothing  of  the  professed  author  in 
them :  nothing  that  seems  to  have  been  com- 
posed, or  to  have  engaged  the  admiration  of 
the  writer.  She  appears  to  be  quite  uncon- 
scious either  of  merit  or  of  exertion  in  what 
she  is  doing ;  and  never  stops  to  brin^  out  a 
thought,  or  to  turn  an  expression,  with  the 
cunning  of  a  practised  rhetorician.  The  let- 
ters from  Turkey  will  probably  continue  to  be 
more  universally  read  than  any  of  those  that 
are  now  given  for  the  first  time  to  the  public : 
because  the  subject  commands  a  wider  anci 
more  permanent  interest,  than  the  personali- 
ties and  unconnected  remarks  with  which  the 
rest  of  the  correspondence  is  filled.  At  the 
same  time,  the  love  of  scandal  and  of  private 
history  is  so  great,  that  these  letters  will  be 
highly  relished,  as  long  as  the  names  they 
contain  are  remembered; — and  then  they 
will  become  curious  and  interesting,  as  ex- 
hibiting a  truer  picture  of  the  manners  and 
fashions  of  the  time,  than  is  to  be  found  in 
most  other  publications. 

The  Fifth  Volume  contains  also  her  Lady- 
fihip's  poems,  and  two  or  three  trifling  papers 
that  are  entitled  her  Essays.    Poetry,  at  least 


the  polite  and  witty  sort  of  poetry  whidi  Lady 
Mary  has  attempted,  is  much  more  of  jan  art 
than  prose-writing.  We  are  trained  to  the 
latter,  by  the  conversation  of  good  society: 
but  the  former  seems  always  to  require  a  gooa 
deal  of  patient  labour  and  application.  This 
her  Ladyship  appears  to  have  disdained ;  and 
accordingly,  her  poetry,  thoueh  aboondins:  in 
lively  conceptions,  is  already  consigned  to 
that  oblivion  in  which  mediocrity  is  destined, 
by  an  irrevocable  sentence,  to  slumber  till 
the  end  of  the  world.  The  Essays  are  ex- 
tremely insignificant,  and  have  no  other  merit, 
that  we  can  discover,  but  that  they  are  very 
few  and  very  short. 

Of  Lady  Mary's  friendship  and  subsequent 
rupture  with  Pope,  we  have  not  ihougni  it 
neceesaxy  to  say  any  thing ;  both  because  we 
are  of  opinion  that  no  new  lights  are  thrown 
upon  it  Dv  this  publication,  and  because  we 
have  no  desire  to  awaken  forgotten  scandals 
by  so  idle  a  controversy.  Pope  was  undoubt- 
edly a  flatterer,  and  was  undoubtedly  sufii- 
clently  irritable  and  vindictive ;  but  whether 
his  rancour  was  stimulated,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, by  any  thing  but  caprice  or  jealousyi 
and  whether  he  was  the  inventor  or  the  echo 
of  the  imputations  to  which  he  has  given  no- 
toriety, we  do  not  pretend  to  determine.  Lady 
Mary's  character  was  certainly  deficient  in 
that  cautious  delicacy  which  is  the  best  guar- 
dian of  female  reputation ;  and  there  seems  to 
have  been  in  her  conduct  something  of  that 
intrepidity  which  naturallv  gives  rise  to  mis- 
construction, by  setting  at  dehance  the  maxims 
of  ordinar}'  discretion. 


(JHau,  1820.) 

I'hi  Life  of  the  Right  Honourable  John  Philpot  Cttrran,  late  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland. 
By  his  Son,  William  Henky  Cc^ran,  Barrister-at-law.  8 vo.  2  vols.  pp.  970.  London:  1819. 


This  is  really  a  very  good  book ;  and  not 
less  instructive  m  its  moral,  and  genera]  scope, 
than  curious  and  interesting  in  its  details.  It 
is  a  mixture  of  Biography  and  History — and 
avoids  the  besetting  sms  of  both  species  of 
C4>mpo8ttion — neither  exalting  the  hero  of  the 
biography  into  an  idol,  nor  deforming  the  his- 
tory of  a  most  agitated  period  with  any  spirit 
of  violence  or  exaggeration.  It  is  written,  on 
the  contrary,  as  it  appears  to  us.  with  singular 
impartiality  and  temper— and  tne  style  is  not 
less  remarkable  than  the  sentiments:  For 
though  it  is  generally  elegant  and  spirited,  it 
is  without  any  of  those  pecnliarities  which  the 
age,  the  parentage,  and  the  country  of  the  au- 
thor, would  lead  ua  to  expect : — And  we  may 
say,  indeed,  of  the  whole  work,  looking  both 
to  the  matter  and  the  manner,  that  it  has  no 
defects  from  which  it  coald  be  gathered  that 
it  was  written  either  by  a  Young  man— or  an 
Irif^man — or  by  the  Son  of  the  person  whose 
history  it  professes  to  record— though  it  has 
attraotMna  which  probably  could  not  hate 


existed  under  any  other  conditions.  The  dia* 
tract ing  periods  of  Irish  story  are  still  almost 
too  recent  to  be  fairly  delineated — and  no 
Irishman,  old  enough  to  have  taken  a  part  in 
the  transactions  of  1780  or  1798.  could  weU 
be  trusted  as  their  historian — ^wnile  no  one 
but  a  native,  and  of  the  blood  of  some  of  the 
chief  actors,  conld  be  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  their  motives  and  characters,  to  commu- 
nicate that  life  and  interest  to  the  detaila 
which  shine  out  in  so  manj  passages  of  the 
volumes  before  us.  The  incidental  light  which 
they  throw  upon  the  national  character  and 
state  of  society  in  Ireland,  and  the  continual 
illustrations  they  afford  of  tneir  dirersity  from 
our  own,  is  perhaps  of  more  value  than  the 
particular  facts  from  which  it  results;  and 
stamp  upon  the  work  the  same  peculiar  at- 
traction which  we  formerly  ascrmed  to  Mr. 
Hardy's  life  of  Lord  Qiarleroont. 

To  qnalify  this  extraordinary  praise,  we 
must  add,  that  the  limits  of  the  private  and 
the  public  story  are  not  ver^*  well  observed^ 
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nor  ihc  scale  of  the  work  very  correctly  regu- 
lated aa  to  either ;  bo  that  we  have  alternately 
too  much  and  too  little  of  both: — that  the 
style  is  rather  wordy  and  difTnse,  and  the  ex- 
tracts and  citations  too  copious :  so  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  book,  like  some  others,  would  be 
improved  by  being  reduced  to  little  more  than 
half  its  present  size— «  circumstance  which 
makes  it  only  the  more  necessary  that  we 
^uld  endeavour  to  make  a  manageable  ab- 
stract of  it,  for  the  use  of  less  patient  readers. 

Mr.  Curran's  parentage  ana  early  life  are 
now  of  no  great  consequence.  He  was  boro, 
however,  ofrespectable  parents,  and  received 
a  careful  and  regular  education.  He  was  a 
little  wild  at  college;  but  left  it  with  the  char- 
acter of  an  excellent  scholar,  and  was  univer- 
sally popular  among  his  associates,  not  less 
for  his  amiable  temper  than  his  inexhaustible 
vivacity.  He  wrote  baddish  verses  at  this 
time,  and  exercised  himself  in  theological  dis- 
courses :  for  his  first  destination  was  for  the 
Church ;  and  he  afterwards  took  to  the  Law. 
very  much  to  his  mother^s  disappointment  ana 
mortification — ^who  was  never  reconciled  to 
the  change — and  used,  even  in  the  meridian 
of  his  fame,  to  lament  what  a  michty  preacher 
had  been  lost  to  the  world, — and  to  exclaim, 
that,  but  for  his  versatility,  she  might  have 
diea  the  mother  of  a  Bishop !  It  was  l>etter 
u  it  was.  Unquestionably  he  might  have 
been  a  very  great  preacher;  but  we  doubt 
whether  he  would  have  been  a  good  parish 
priest,  or  even  an  exemplary  bishop. 

Irisn  lawyers  are  obliged  to  keep  their 
terms  in  London ;  and,  for  the  poorer  part  of 
them,  it  seems  to  be  but  a  dull  and  melan- 
choly noviciate.  Some  of  his  earlv  letters, 
with  which  we  are  here  presented,  give  rather 
an  amiable  and  interesting  picture  of  young 
Curran's  feelings  in  this  situations-separated 
at  once  from  aU  his  youthful  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, and  left  without  money  or  recommend- 
ation in  the  busy  crowds  of  a  colder  and  more 
venal  people.  During  the  three  years  he 
passed  in  the  metropolis,  he  seems  to  have 
entevad  into  no  society,  and  never  to  have 
come  in  contact  with  a  single  distinguished 
individual.  He  saw  Garrick  on  the  stage,  and 
Lord  Mansfield  on  the  bench;  and  this  ex- 
hausts his  list  of  illustrious  men  in  London. 
His  only  associates  seem  to  have  been  a  few 
of  hia  countrymen,  as  poor  and  forlorn  as  him- 
self. Yet  the  life  th^y  lived  seems  to  have 
been  virtuous  and  honourable.  They  con- 
tracted no  debts,  and  committed  no  excesses. 

Curran  himself  rose  early,  and  read  dili- 
geutlv  till  dinner;  and,  in  the  evening,  he 
usually  went,  as  much  for  improvement  as 
relaxation,  to  a  sixpenny  debating  club.  For 
a  Ions  time,  however,  he  was  too  nervous  and 
timid  to  act  any  other  part  than  that  of  an  au- 
ditar,  and  did  not  find  even  the  germ  of  that 
singular  talent  which  was  afterwards  improved 
to  such  a  height,  till  it  was  struck  out  as  it 
were  by  an  accidental  collision  in  this  obscure 
arena.  There  is  a  long  account  of  this  in  the 
!)ook  before  us,  as  it  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
oeatodly  ^iven  by  Mr.  C.  himself—but  in  a 
^yie  which  we  cannot  conscientiously  ap- 


plaud.   We   suspect,   mieed,  feani  ir- 
passages  in  these    roloniea,  that  tk  .- 
standard  of  good  coiiTersation  is  rad:<2l; 
ferent  from  the  English ;  and  that  2  ut 
exhibition  and  effect  ts  atill  tolerateJ  z  * 
country,  which  could  not  be  kxxg  ecii'- 
«)od  society  in  this.      A  great  propa:-. 
tne  colloquial  anecdotes  in  this  woit.  c-^. 
us  in  this  belief— and  nothing  more  it-L 
encomium  bestowed  on  Mr.  OirransCT- 
versation,  av  abounding   in  ^fhc«e  e2. 
transitions  from   the    most   ccmic  t:- 
thought  to  the  deepest  pathos^  asd  f.r 
bringing  a  tear  into  the  eye  beifare  \y 
was  off  the  lip."    In  this  more  {liz.i  i 
tidious  country,  we  really  have  no  i*ia 
man  talking  pathetically  in  good  rcs:;.<  - 
and  still  less  of  good  conripany  sittbg  &..t: 
ing  to  him.     Naj',  it  is  not  even  vrryt 
nant  with  our  notions,  thdit  a  geDlJeniai:^: 
be  "most  comical." 

As  to  the  taste  and  character  cf  Kr ' 
ran's  oratory,  we  may  have  occ^on  h  4 
word  or  two  nereafter. — At  present,  it  « 
necessary  to  remark,  that  besides  ihe  p. 
exercitations  now  alladed  to,  he  app^* 
have  gone  through  the  most  perseTeri.^:. 
laborious  processes  of  private  atudv.  y 
view  to  itB  improvement — not  onlyzcci-r: 
ing  himself  to  debate  imaginary  caffi  ^ 
with  the  most  anxious  attention^  but  '■:■■ 
perpetually  before  a  mirror,"  to  acrf  ■ 
graceful  gesticulation !  and  siudiou^W  ^ . 
ting  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  mcs '  * 
brated  speakers.    The  authors  fronivkr  -• 
chiefly  borrowed  the  matter  of  these  p 
declamatiens  weVff  Jonins  and  Loni  B  . 
broke — and  the  poet  he  most  rafsc:: 
admired  was  Thomson.      He  also  eh* 
declaim  occasionally  from  Milton— hi^^ 
maturer  age,  came  to  think  lees  highl}  c: ". 
great  poet.    One  of  his  favourite  tit\' 
was  the  funeral  pration  of  Antony  cxc  - 
body  of  Cteiar,  as  it  is  given  by  9iake5f'> 
the  frequent  Recitation  of  vrhxrh  he  iih> 
recommend  to  his  voun^  friends  at  tie  f' 
the  latest  period  of  his  life. 

He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1775,  u  -* 
twenty-fifth  year — shaving  father  impfc<^<  • 
married  two  yeara  before-i^nd  very  k*'  • ' 
tained  to  independence  and  distinction.  "I-' 
is  a  very  clever  little  disquisition  intM  * 
here  by  the  author,  on  the  very  differfi  *.  \ 
almost  opposite  taste  in  eloonence  vbiil '  * 
prevailea  at  the  Bar  of  England  srd  V^^ 
respectively  ;-^the  one  being  in  general  c 
ana  correct,  unimpassioned  uid  tecfanic^'^'  -* 
other  discursive,  rhetorical,  and  embelUi- 
or  encumbered,  with  flights  of  iiuicy  uh)  >;- 
peals  to  the»  passions.  These  peculiaTiM^ 
author  imputes  chiefly  to  the  diflerence  ir  tfe^ 
national  character  and  general  ienipenir.ti' 
of  the  two  ra4«8^  and  to  the  oneubooed  u<. 
unrectified  prevalence  of  all  that  \b  ^nxM-' 
istic  of  their  country  in  those  classes  out  ^ 
which  the  Juries  of  Ireland  are  unaily^ 
lected.    He  ascribes  thens  aiso^  m  part,  b"^ 
circumstance  of  almost  all  th«lMinietcrfO' 
distinction  having  been  inftiodneed,  very»ii| 
in  life,  to  the  fieioe  and  tamtzltoaiy  arena « 
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-ish  Hoofleof  CbniBMnft^tbe  GoTemmeiit 
^  naturally  desirous  of  recruiting  their 
»  vrith  as  many  efficient  combatants  as 
bio  from  persons  residing  in  the  metropo- 
3.nd  Opposition  looking,  of  course,  to  the 
i  gre^X  seminary  for  the  antagonists  with 
n  these  were  to  be  confronted, 
e  cannot  say  that  either  of  these  solutions 

us  yery  satisfactory.  There  was  heat 
gh  certainly,  and  to  spare,  in  the  Irish 
ament ;  but  the  barristers  who  came  there 
generally  kindled  with  their  own  fire. 
"e  repairing  to  that  fountain.  They  had 
ed  ttieir  manner,  in  short,  and  distin- 
led   theraselres  by  their  ardour,  before 

were  invited  to  display  it  in  that  assem- 
— and  it  would  be  quite  as  plausible  to 
*  the  intemperate  warmth  of  the  Parlia- 
tary  debates  to  the  infusion  of  hot^^eaded 
iators  from  the  Bar,  as  to  ascribe  the  gen- 
over-zeal  of  the  profession  to  the  fever 
3  of  them  might  have  caught  in  the 
Lte.  In  England,  we  believe,  this  effect 
never  been  observed — and  in  Ireland  it 
outlived  its  supposed  causes — the  Bar  of 
country  being  still  (we  understand) as  rhe- 
Mil  and  impassioned  as  ever,  though  its  leg- 
;ure  has  long  ceased  to  have  an  existence, 
s  to  the  effects  of  temperament  and 
orial  character,  we  confess  we  are  still 
e  sceptical — at  least  when  considered  as 
main  causes  of  the  ohenomenon  in  ques- 
.  Professional  peculiarities,  in  short,  we 
persuaded,  are  to  be  referred  much  more 
he  circumstances  of  the  profession,  than 
he  national  cliaracter  of  tnose  who  exer- 
»  it;  and  the  more  redundant  eloquence  of 
Irish  bar,  is  better  explained,  prooably,  by 
smaller  quantity  of  business  in  their  courts, 
n  by  the  greater  vivacity  of  their'fancy,  or 
warmth  of  their  hearts.  We  in  Scotland 
e  also  a  forensic  eloquence  of  our  own — 
re  speculative,  discursive,  and  ambitious 
n  that  of  England — but  less  poetical  and 
sionate  than  that  of  Ireland ;  and  the  pe- 
iarity  might  be  plausibly  ascribed,  here 
1,  to  the  imputed  character  of  the  nation, 
Jistinguished  for  logical  acuteness  and  in- 
pid  questioning  of  authority,  rather  than  for 
tiness  of  imagination,  or  promptitude  of 
ling. 

►Ve  do  not  mean,  however,  altogether  to 
ly  the  existence  or  the  opjeration  of  these 
ises— but  we  think  the  effect  is  produced 
>Jlif  by  others  of  a  more  vulgar  description. 
le  small  number  of  Courts  and  Judges  in 
Inland— compared  to  its  great  wealthy  popu- 
ion,  and  business — ^has  made  brevity  and 
spatch  not  only  imnortant  but  indispensable 
alifications  in  an  advocate  in  great  practice, 
since  it  would  be  physically  impossible 
I  her  for  him  or  for  the  Courts  to  get  through 
eir  business  without  them.  All  mere  oma- 
ental  speaking,  therefore,  is  not  only  severely 
scountenanced)  but  absolutely  debarred ; 
id  the  most  technical,  direct,  and  authorita^ 
(re  views  of  the  case  alone  can  be  listened  to. 
ut  jndicial  time,  to  use  the  language  of  Ben- 
Lam  is  not  of  the  same  high  value,  either  in 
eland  oi^in Scotland ;  and  the  pleadera  of  those 


countries  have  consequently  0t en  way  to  that 
universal  love  of  long-speaking,  which,  we 
verily  believe,  never  can  be  repressed  by  any 
thing  but  the  absolute  impossibility  of  indulg* 
ing  it : — while  their  prolixity  has  taken  a  de- 
ferent character,  not  so  much  from  the  tem- 
perament of  the  speakers^  as  from  the  difference 
of  the  audiences  they  have  generally  liad  to 
address.  In  Ireland,  the  greater  part  of  their 
tediousness  is  bestowed  on  Juries — and  their 
vein  consequently  has  been  more  popular. 
With  us  in  Scotland  the  advocate  has  to  speak 
chiefly  to  the  Judges — and  naturally  endeav- 
ours, therefore,  to  make  that  impression  by 
subtlety,  or  compass  of  reasoning,  which  he 
would  in  vain  attempt,  either  by  pathos,  po- 
etry, or  jocularity. — ^Professional  speakeni,  in 
short,  we  are  pereuaded,  will  alwajs  speak 
as  long  as  they  can  be  listened  to. — ^The  quan- 
tity of  their  eloquence,  therefore,  will  depend 
on  the  time  that  can  be  afforded  for  its  display 
— and  its  quality,  on  the  nature  of  the  audience 
to  which  It  is  addressed. 

But  though  we  cannot  admit  that  the  causei 
assigned  by  this  author  are  the  main  or  fun- 
damental causes  of  the  peculiarity  of  Irish 
oratory^  we  are  far  from  denying  that  there  is 
much  m  it  of  a  national  character,  and  indi- 
cating something  extraordinary  either  in  the 
temper  of  the  people,  or  in  the  state  of  society 
among  them.  There  is,  in  particular,  a  much 
greater  Irascibility;  with  its  usual  concomi- 
tants of  coarseness  and  personality, — and  a 
much  more  Theatrical  tone,  or  a  taste  for 
forced  and  exaggerated  sentiments^  than  would 
be  tolerated  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  Of 
the  former  attribute,  the  continual,  and,  we 
must  say,  most  indecent  altercations  that  are 
recorded  in  these  volumes  between  the  Bench 
and  the  Bar,  are  certainly  the  most  ifaigmnt 
and  offensive  examples.  In  some  cases  the 
Judges  were  perhaps  the  aggressors — but  the 
violence  and  indecorum  is  almost  wholly  on 
the  side  of  the  Counsel ;  and  the  excess  and 
intemperance  of  their  replies  generally  goes 
far  beyond  any  thing  for  which  an  apology 
can  be  found  in  the  provocation  that  had  been 
given.  A  very  striking  instance  occurs  in  an 
early  part  of  Mr.  Curran's  history,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  observed,  upon  an  opinion  de- 
livered by  Judge  Robinson.  ^Mhat  he  had 
never  met  with  the  law  as  laid  down  by  his 
Lordship  in  any  book  in  his  library;"  and, 
upon  his  Lordship  rejoining;,  somewlusit  scorn* 
fully.  "  that  he  suspected  his  library  was  very 
smalt,"  the  offended  barrister,  in  allusion  to 
the  known  fact  of  the  Judge  having  recent- 
ly published  some  anonymous  pamphlets, 
thought  fit  to  reply,  that  *-his  library  might 
be  small,  but  he  thanked  Heaven  that,  aroooft 
his  books,  there  were  none  of  the  wreichea 
productions  of  the  frantic  pamphleteers  of  the 
day.  I  find  it  more  instructive,  my  lord,  to 
study  good  works  than  to  compose  bad  ones ! 
My  bM)ks  may  be  few,  but  the  title-pages 
ffive  me  the  writers'  names — ^my  shelf  is  not 
disgraced  by  any  of  such  rank  absurdity  that 
their  very  authors  are  ashamed  to  own  them." 
(p.  122.]  On  another  occasion,  when  he  was 
proceeding  in  an  argument  with  his  charao- 
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teristio  impetuosity,  the  presiding  Jodgo  Inr- 
tng  called  to  the  Sheriff  to  t>e  ready  to  take 
into  custody  any  one  who  should  disturb  the 
decorum  of  the  Court^  the  sensitive  oounsellor 
at  once  applying  the  notice  to  him?elf,  is  re- 
ported to  have  broken  out  into  the  following 
mcredible  apostrophe — "  Do,  Mr.  Sheriff,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Curran,  ^'go  and  get  ready  my  dun- 
geon! Prepare  a  bed  of  straw  for  me;  and 
upon  that  b<'d  I  f«hall  to-night  repose  with  more 
tranquillity  than  I  should  enjoy  were  I  sitting 
upon  that  bf^nch,  with  a  consciousness  that  I 
disgraced  it  !'* — Even  his  reply  to  Lord  Clare, 
when  interrupted  b^  him  in  an  argument  be- 
fore the  Privy  Council,  seems  to  us  much  more 
petulant  than  severe.  His  Lordship,  it  seems, 
oad  admonished  him  that  he  was  wandering 
from  the  question;  and  Mr.  C.  after  some 
general  observations,  replied,  "I  am  aware, 
my  lords,  that  truth  is  to  be  sought  only  by 
alow  and  painful  progress :  I  know  also  that 
error  is  in  Aa  nature  flippant  and  compendious; 
it  hops  with  airy  and  fastidious  levity  over 
proofs  and  arguments,  and  perches  upon  as- 
sertion, which  it  calls  conclusion." — ^To  Lord 
Clare,  however,  Mr.  C.  had  every  possible 
temptation  to  be  intractable  and  impertinent. 
But  even  to  his  best  friends,  when  placed  on 
the  seat  of  judgment,  he  could  not  always 
forbear  a  similar  petulance.  Lord  Avonmore 
was  always  most  kind  and  indulgent  to  him — 
but  he  too  was  sometimes  in  the  habit,  it 
weemBj  of  checking  his  wandering^  and  some- 
times of  too  impatientlv  anticipating  his  con- 
eiusions.  Upon  one  of  these  occasions,  and 
in  the  middle  of  a  solemji  argument,  we  are 
called  on  to  admire  the  following  piece  of 
▼ulpir  and  farcical  stupidity,  as  a  specimen 
of  Mr.  C's  most  judicious  pleasantry : — 

"  '  Perhaps,  my  k>rd,  I  am  at  raying ;  bot  you 
most  impute  it  to  ilis  extrsroa  anitafion  of  my  miod. 
I  hava  ^iiat  witnessed  so  dreadful  a  circumttancei 
that  mv  imagination  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
ahock/— His  lordship  was  now  all  atiention. — '  On 
my  way  to  court,  my  lord,  as  I  passed  by  one  of 
the  markets,  I  observed  a  butcher  proceeding  to 
aboflhier  a  calf.  JaM  as  hia  hand  was  raised,  a 
lovely  little  child  approaciied  him  onperceived,  and, 
terrible  to  relate-;-!  still  see  the  life-blood  gushing 
out — the  poor  child *s  bosom  was  under  his  hand, 

when  be  plunged  his  knife  into — into' '  Into  the 

bosom  of  the  child !'  cried  out  the  judge,  with  much 
eniMion — '  into  the  neck  of  the  calf,  my  lord ;  but 
your  brdsbip  sometimes  antjcipates!'  " 

Bat  this  is  not  quite  fair. — ^There  is  no  more 
such  nonsense  in  the  book — ^nor  any  other 
Iricism  so  discreditable  to  the  taste  either  of 
its  hero  or  its  author.  There  are  plenty  of 
traits,  however,  that  make  one  blush  for  the 
degradation,  and  shudder  at  the  government 
of  that  magnificent  country. — One  of  the  most 
striking  is  supplied  by  an  event  in  the  early 
part  of  Mr.  C's  professional  history,  and  one 
to  which  he  is  here  said  to  have  been  indebted 
for  his  first  celebrity.  A  nobleman  of  great 
weight  and  influence  in  the  country — we 
gladly  suppress  his  tjame,  though  it  is  given 
in  the  book — had  a  mistress,  whose  brother 
being  a  Catholic,  had,  for  some  offence,  been 
sentenced  to  ecclesiastical  penance — and  the 
^tJtg  woman  solicited  her  keeper  to  use  his 


inikieneewkhtlieiM'ieiitooblaiB  a  re^  i 
His  Lordship  went  acootdti^y  to  tbe  i 
of  the  aged  pastor,  \rho  came  bareh  i 
the  door  with  hiB  missal  in  his  batifd  .  -  i 
ter  hearing  ihe  applicalloD.  respect:^  i 
swered,  that  the  sentence  haTin^beec  :i  .  i 
by  the  Bishop,  oonld  only  be  reJai^tv.  '  i 
same  aothorily — and  that  he  had  ttt  -  J 
power  to  interfere  with  it.  The  j^b^  ■  i 
ator,  on  this  ^ruck  the  old  men !  aj.u  i 
him  with  repeated  blows  from  his  ^^^  | 
The  priest  then  brought  his  action  c^  izr  \ 
— ^but  for  a  long  time  could  find  noz  -  \ 
hardy  enough  to  undertake  his  caos^f  -i 
when  young  Curran  at  last  made  otff^  •  I 
services,  he  was  blamed  and  pitied  b;  I 
prudent  friends  for  his  romanlic  asji  Q  ^  I 
rashness. 

These  facts  speak  Toliuxies  as  to  ti^   I 
perversion  of  moral  feeling  that  is  p^-    i 
D^  unjust  lawS)  and  the  h^its  to  wh:  :   i 
give  rise.  No  nation  is  so  biaTe  or  so  cr:-  i 
as  the  Irishj — and  yet  an  Irish  nobletnat    i 
be  guilty  of  the  brutality  of  striking  i^  ,  I 
Ecclesiastic  without  derogating  from  1:  -  j 
nity  or  honour. — ^No  body  of  men  cei>.  i 
more  intrepid  and  gallant  than  the  lesi:  ^ 
the  Irish  Darj   and  yet   it   was   tho^: 
daring  and  presumptuous  for  any  of  v^-^ 
assist  the  suJSerer  in  obtaining  redr??^  - 
outrage  like  this.    In  E^igland,  tl»$e      i 
are  inconceivable :  Bat  the  readers  ci  i 
history  are  aware,  that  wrhere  the  qc^'  i 
was  bet  ween  Peer  and  Peasant — and  ^Z  z  i 
when  it  was  between  Protestant  and  O-H  I 
— 4he  barristers  had  cause  for  appreh^-  i 
It  was  but  about  forty  years  before^  tki     i 
a  Catholic  bringing  an  action  for  the  ptt^  \ 
of  his  confiscateil  estates,  the  Irish  Bji^p  I 
Commons  publicly  voted  a  resoIutk>n-      I 
all  barristers,  solicitors,  attorneys^  ami  \^>   i 
who  should  be  concerned  for  hiro,  shtT^:.  ! 
considered  as  public  enemies  !"^  This  ^^:  J 
1735.    In  1780,  however,  Mr.  C  foccJ-i 
serviee  not  quite  so  dangerous ;  and  by  r  J 
eloQuence  and  exertion  extorted  a  reiuf^t 
verdict,  and  thirty  guineas  of  daroa^  i 
a  Protestant  Jury.    The  sequel  of  lhe\r; 
was  not  less  characteristic.    In  the  fir?!  [.. 
it  involved  the  advocate  in  a  duel  with  a  v 
ness  whom  he  had  rather  outrageonsly  ak- 
—and,  in  the  next  place,  it  was  thought  ^^'^ 
cient  to  justify  a  public  notilScation  to  bim.  - 
the  part  of  the  noble  defen<^nt,  thai  ]^ii- 
dacity  should  be  punished  by  excludiiig  L- 
from  all  professional  employment  vrhtrt'^-: 
his  influence  could  extend.     The  insokt- 
of  such  a  communication  might  well  h-v 
warianted  a  warlike  reply:  But  Mr.  C.  n 
pressed  his  contempt  in  a  gayer,  and  not  !'^ 
effectual  manner.    Pretending  to  rafsuni! ' 
stand  the  tenor  of  the  message^  he  ansui  • 
aloud,  in  the  hearing  of  his  friends,  "MygvX^ 
sir,  you  may  tell  his  lordship,  that  it  is  ijinx 
for  him  to  be  proposing  terms  of  accomm^ife- 
tion :  for  after  what  has  happened,  I  piotf  4i ! 
think^  while  I  live,  I  never  can  hold  a  Uid 
for  him  or  one  of  his  family."    The  ihrrii 
indeed,  proved  as  impotent  as  it  was  pif  jti 
for  the  spirit  and  Uuent  which  the  }'oa^ 
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comiBeUor  bad  dbplaved  through  the  ivhole 
scene,  not  only  brought  him  into  unbounded 
popularity  with  the  lower  orders,  but  instantly 
raised  him  to  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
ranks  of  his  profession.* 

We  turn  glad]}^  and  at  once,  from  this 
dreadful  catastroj^e.t  Never  certainly  was 
tthort-lived  tranquillity — or  rather  permanent 
danger  so  dearly  bou^t.  The  vengeance  of 
the  law  followed  the  havoc  of  the  sword — 
and  here  again  we  meet  Mr.  C.  in  his  strength 
and  his  glory.  But  we  pass  gladly  over  these 
melancholy  trials:  in  which  we  are  far  from 
,  insinuating,  that  tnere  was  any  reprehensible 
severity  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  When 
matters  had  come  that  length,  they  had  but 
one  duty  before  them — and  they  seem  to  have 
dischaiged  it  (if  we  except  one  or  two  pos- 
thumous attainders)  with  mercy  as  well  as 
fairness :  for  after  a  certain  number  of  victims 
had  been  selected,  an  arrangement  was  made 
with  the  rest  of  the  state  prisoners,  under 
which  they  were  allowed  to  expatriate  them- 
selves for  life.  It  would  be  improper,  how- 
ever, to  leave  the  subject,  without  offering 
our  tribute  of  respect  and  admiration  to  the 
sin^lar  coura^se,  fidelity,  and  humanity,  with 
which  Mr.  C.  jtersisted,  tiiroughout  these  ago- 
nising scenes,  in  doing  his  duty  to  the  unfor- 
tunate prisoners,  and  watching  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  law,  from  the  spectacle  of 
whose  vengeance  there  was  so  many  tempta- 
tions to  withdraw.  This  painful  and  heroic 
task  he  undertook — and  never  blenched  from 
its  fulfilment,  in  spite  of  the  toil  and  disgust, 
and  the  obloquy  and  personal  hazard,  to  which 
it  continually  exposed  him.  In  that  inflamed 
state  of  the  public  mind,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  the  advocate  was  frequently  con- 
founded with  the  client :  and  that,  besides  the 
murderous  vengeance  of  the  profligate  inform- 
ers he  had  so  often  to  denounce,  he  had  to 
encounter  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  all 
those  who  chose  to  look  on  the  defender  of 
traitors  as  their  associate.  Instead  of  being 
cheered,  therefore,  as  formerly,  by  the  ap^ 
plauses  of  his  auditors,  he  was  often  obliged  to 
submit  to  their  angry  interruptions ;  and  was 
actually  menanced  more  than  once,  in  the 
open  court,  by  the  clashing  arms  and  indig- 
nant menaces  of  the  military  spectators.  He 
had  excessive  numbers  of  soldiers,  too,  billet- 
ted  on  him,  and  was  in  many  other  ways  ex- 
posed to  loss  and  vexation :  But  he  bore  it  all, 
with  the  courage  of  his  country,  and  the  dig- 
nity doe  to  his  profession — and  consoled  him- 

*  The  greater  part  of  what  follows  in  the  original 
paper  is  now  omiit^  ;  aa  toiiehinc  on  poinfe  in  the 
modern  history  of  Ireland  which  has  been  sufficient.. 
If  diacuftaed  under  preceding  titles.  I  retain  tm\y 
what  relates  to  Mr.  Curran  personally ;  or  to  thoae 
pecvltaritiea  in  hie  eloquence  which  refer  rather  to 
his  ooiintry  than  to  the  individual :  though,  for  the 
aake  drie6v  of  connection,  I  have  made  one  alloaion 
to  the  and  and  moat  tonrhine  Jndirial  Tra^edv 
which  foMowed  un  the  deplorable  Field  aoeneaof 
the  rehellinn  of  1798. 

t  The  extinction  of  the  rehellion— by  th«  aTangh- 
ter  of  fifty  thousand  ofthe  in«nitrenta.  and  npwarde 
of  twenty  thooaand  of  the  aoldiery  and  theh*  adhe- 
rsotsl 
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self  for  the  vuloar  calomnies  of  an  infnriated 
faction,  in  the  friendship  and  society  of  sack 
men  as  Lords  Moira,  Charlemont,  and  Kilwaiw 
den — Grattan,  Ponsonby,  and  Flood. 

The  incorporating  union  of  1800  is  said  to 
have  filled  Mr.  C.  with  incumble  despondency 
as  to  the  fate  of  his  country.  We  have  great 
indulgence  for  this  feeling — but  we  cannd 
sympathise  with  it.  The  Irish  parliament 
was  a  nuisance  that  deserved  to  be  abated— 
and  the  British  legislature,  with  all  its  parti- 
alities, and  its  stm  more  olaroable  neglects^ 
may  be  presumed,  we  think,  to  be  more  ao- 
oessible  to  reason^  to  justice,  and  to  shame, 
than  the  body  which  it  superseded.  Mr.  C. 
was  not  in  nirliament  when  that  great  mea- 
sure was  adopted.  But,  in  the  course  of  thai 
year,  he  delivered  a  very  able  amument  in 
the  case  of  Napper  Tandy,  of  whicn  the  only 
published  report  is  to  be  found  in  the  volumes 
before  us.  In  1802,  he  made  his  famous 
speech  in  Hevey's  case,  against  Mr.  Sirr,  the 
town-major  of  Ihiblin ;  which  aflbrds  a  stronj^ 
picture  of  the  revolting  and  atrocions  barbari- 
ties which  are  necessarily  peipetmted^  when 
the  solemn  tribunals  are  silen<^,  and  mferior 
agents  intrusted  with  arbitrary  power.  The 
speech,  in  this  view  of  it^  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  instructive  m  the  published  vo- 
lume, which  we  noticed  in  our  thirteenth  vo- 
lume. During  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Mr.  C. 
made  a  short  excursion  to  France,  and  was  by 
no  means  deliffhted  with  what  he  saw  there. 
In  a  letter  to  his  son  from  Paris,  in  October 
1802,  he  says,-* 

*'  I  am  glad  I  have  come  here.  I  entertained 
many  ideaa  of  it.  which  I  have  entirely  eiven  np,  or 
very  much  indeed  altered.  Never  waa  there  s  acens 
that  could  furniah  more  to  the  weeping  or  the  grin- 
ning philoM>pher ;  they  well  might  agree  that  hu- 
man ^ffiira  were  a  $adjoke»  I  see  it  every  where, 
and  in  every  thing.  The  wheel  haa  run  a  complete 
round  ;  only  chansed  aome  apokea  and  a  few  *  fel- 
Iowa/  very  little  for  the  better,  but  the  axle  cer- 
tainly haa  not  mated ;  nor  do  I  aee  any  likelihood 
of  its  ruating.  At  preaent  all  is  quiet,  except  the 
tongue, — I  hank  a  to  thoae  invaluable  protectors  of 
peace,  the  army !  !»•— Vol.  li.  pp.  206,  207. 

The  public  life  of  Mr.  C.  was  now  drawing 
to  a  close.  He  distinguished  himself  in  1604 
in  the  Marquis  of  Headfort's  case,  and  in  that 
of  Judse  Johnson  in  1805 :  But,  on  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Whigs  to  oflice  in  1806,  he  waa 
appointed  to  the  situation  of  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  and  never  afterwards  made  an}r  public 
appearance.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  this 
appointment ;  and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his 
dissatisfaction.  His  temper,  perhaps,  was  by 
this  time  somewhat  soured  by  ill  health ;  and 
his  notion  of  his  own  importance  exaggerated 
by  the  flattery  of  which  he  had  Ions  been  the 
daily  object.  Perhaps,  too,  the  sudden  with- 
drawing of  those  tasks  and  excitements,  to 
which  he  had  been  so  long  accustomed,  oo-  / 
operating  with  the  languor  of  declining  age| 
may  have  afiected  his  views  of  his  own  situa- 
tion: But  it  certainly  appears  that  he  was 
never  very  gav  or  good-humoured  after  his 
promotion — and  passed  but  a  dull  and  peevislt 
time  of  it  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In 
1810,  he  went,  for  the  first  time,  to  Seotkad} 
8L 
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ftnd  we  cannot  deny  our  nationality  the  plea- 
enre  of  his  honett  testimony.  He  writes  thns 
to  a  friend  soon  after  his  arrival  on  our  shore : — 

"  I  am  greatly  delighted  with  this  country.  You 
nee  no  irac«  here  of  the  devil  workins:  against  the 
witdom  and  beneficence  of  God,  and  torturing  and 
degrading  hia  creatarea.  It  may  aeom  the  romanc- 
ing of  traTelUng ;  but  I  am  aatitfied  of  the  fact,  that 
(he  pooraat  man  liere  haa  his  children  taught  to  read 
and  write,  and  that  in  every  house  is  found  a  Bible, 
at^d  in  almoai  every  house  a  clock :  And  the  fruits 
uf  this  are  manifest  in  the  intelligence  and  manners 
of  all  ranka.  In  Scotland,  what  a  work  have  the 
four-and-tw#nty  letters  to  show  for  themselves  !— 
the  natural  enemiea  of  vice,  and  folly,  and  alavery ; 
the  great  aowers,  but  the  still  greater  weeders,  of 
the  human  soil.  Nowhere  can  you  see  here  the 
wringing  hypocrisy  of  diasembled  detestation,  so  in- 
*^^amble  from  oppresabn:  and  as^little  do  you 
meet  the  hard,  and  datl,  and  right-lined  angles  of 
the  aouthem  viaage^  yoo  find  the  notion  exact  and 
the  phraae  direct,  with  the  nstnral  tone  of  the  Scot- 
tish muse. 

*'  The  first  night,  at  Ballintray,  the  landlord  at. 
tended  as' at  supper;  be  would  do  so.  though  we 
begged  him  not.  We  talked  to  him  of  the  cuhiva- 
tion  of  potatoea.  I  said,  I  wondered  at  hia  takins 
them  in  place  of  hia  native  food,  oatmeal,  ao  much 
more  substantial.  His  answer  atruck  me  as  very 
dmract eristic  of  the  genius  of  S<^oiland — ^frugal, 
render,  and  picturesque.  *  Sir,'  said  he,  *  we  are 
not  so  much  i*  the  wrong  as  yon  think ;  the  tilth  is 
easy,  they  are  swift  i*  the  cooking,  they  take  little 
fuel ;  and  then  it  is  pleasant  to  aee  the  gude  wife 
wi*  a'  her  bairns  abooi  (he  pot,  and  each  wi'  a  po- 
tatoe  in  its  hand.'  "—Vol.  ii.  pp.  254—256. 

There  are  various  other  interesting  letters 
in  these  volumes,  and  in  particular  a  Ton?  one 
to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  in  favour  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  3  but  we  can  no  longer  afiford 
room  for  extracts,  and  must  indeed  hurry 
through  our  abstract  of  what  remains  to  be 
noticed  of  his  life.  He  canvassed  the  burgrh 
ef  Ne wry  unsuccessfully  in  1812.  His  health 
failed  very  much  in  1813;  and  the  year  after, 
ho  resigned  his  situation,  and  came  over  to 
I^ondon  in  his  way  to  France.  He  seems  at 
no  time  to  have  had  much  relish  for  English 
society.  In  one  of  his  early  letters,  he  com- 
plains of  "  the  proud  awkward  sulk"  of  Lon- 
don company,  and  now  he  characterises  it 
with  still  greater  severity : — 

"  I  question  if  it  is  much  better  in  Paris.  Here 
■the  parade  is  groaa,  and  oold.  and  vulgar;  there  it 
is.  no  doubt,  more  flippant,  and  the  attitude  more 
graceful;  hut  in  either  place  is  not  Society  equally 
a  tyrant  and  a  slave?  The  judgment  despisea  it. 
and  the  heart  renouncea  it.  We  seek  it  because 
we  are  idle ;  we  are  idle  because  we  are  silly ;  and 
the  natural  remedy  ia  some  aocial  intercounte,  of 
which  a  few  drops  would  restore ;  but  we  swallow 
tlie  whole  vial,  and  are  sicker  of  the  remedy  than 
we  were  of  the  diseaae." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  837,  338. 

And  again,  a  little  after, — 

1'  England  is  not  a  place  for  society.  It  is  loo 
cold,  too  vain. — without  pride  enough  to  be  hum- 
ble, drowned  in  dull  fantastical  formality,  vulgarized 
by  rank  without  talent,  and  talent  foolishly  recom- 
mending itself  by  weight  rather  than  by  tashion^ 
a  perpetual  war  between  the  disappointed  preten- 
tion of  talent  and  the  atnpid  overweening  of  afiect- 
cd  patronage;  means  without  enjoyment,  pursuits 
without  an  object,  and  aoeiety  without  conversation 
or  intercourse:  Perhaps  ihpy  manage  this  better  in 
France— a  few  days,  I  think,  will  enable  me  to 
«end«»."— Vol.  it.  pp.  345,  346. 


In  France,  nowever,  he  was  not  mucii  Iwl-     # 
ter  off— and  returned,  complaining  of  a  con*     I 
stitutional  dejection,  "  for  which  he  could  ficd     I 
no  remedy  in  water  or  in  wine."   He  rpjoiccii     \ 
in  the  downfall  of  Bonaparte ;  and  is  of  o^imon     ; 
that  the  Revolution  had  thrown  that  country 
a  century  oacK.     in  »pnn^  1817,  hebpg^nto     L 
sink  rapidly ;  and  had  a  slight  paralytic  altack     I 
in  one  of  his  hands.     He  proposed  to  try 
another  visit  to  France ;  and  still  complaioed 
of  the  depression  of  his  spirits: — '^  he  bad  a 
mountain  of  lead  (he  said)  on  his  hean.''      | 
Early  in  October,  he  had  a  very  severe  shock 
of  apoplex}^,  and  lingered  till  the  14th,  when 
he  expired  in  his  68th  year. 

There  is  a  very  able  and  eloquent  chapter 
on  the  character  of  Mr.  Curran's  eloquence- 
encomiastic  of  course,  but  written  with  great 
temper,  talent,  and  discrimination.    Its  charm 
and  its  defects,  the  learned  author  refers  to 
the  state  of  trenutne  nassion .  and  vehement 
emotion  in  which  all  nis  best  performances 
were  delivered;  and  speaks  of  its  effects  on 
his  auditors  of  all  descriptions,  in  terms  \i  hirh 
can  leave  no  doubt  of  its  substantial  excel- 
lence. We  cannot  now  enter  into  these  rhetori- 
cal  disquisitions — though  they  are  full  of  in- 
terest and  inst  root  ion  to  the  lovere  of  orator}'. 
It  is  more  within  our  province  to  notice,  that 
he  is  here  said  to  have  spoken  extempore  at 
his  first  coming  to  the  Bar ;  but  when  his  rising 
reputation  made  him  more  chary  of  his  fame, 
he  tried  for  some  time  to  write  down,  and  com- 
mit to  memory,  the  more  important  parts  of 
his  pleadings.  The  result,  however,  ^-as  not  at 
all  encouraging :  and  he  soon  laid  aside  his  pen 
BO  entirely,  as  scarcely  even  to  make  anv  notes 
in  preparation.    He  meditated  his  subjects, 
however,  when  strolling  in  his  parden.  or  mote 
frequently  while  idling  over  his  violin ;  and 
often  prepared,  in  this  way,  those  splendid 
passages  and  groups  of  images  with  wnich  he 
was  afterwards  to  dazzle  and  enchant  his  ad- 
mirere.    The  only  notes  he  made  were  often 
of  the  metaphorehe  proposed  to  employ — and 
these  of  the  utmost  brevity.    For  the  grand 
peroration,  for  example,  in  H.  Rowan's  case, 
nis  notes  were  as  follows: — "Character  of 
Mr.  R.  —  Furnace  —  Rebellion  —  smotJurrd  — 
Sudks — Redeeming  Spirit P    From  such  si  ight 
hints  he  spoke  fearlessly — and  without  en  use 
for  fear.    With  the  help  of  such  a  scanty 
chart,  he  plunged  boldly  into  the  nnbuoyed 
channel  or  his  cause;  and  trusted  himself  to 
the  torrent  of  his  own  eloquence,  with  no 
better  guidance  than  such  landmarks  as  these. 
It  almost  invariably  happened,  however,  that 
the  experiment  succeeaed^j  "that  his  own 
expectations  were  far  exceeded;   and  that, 
when  his  mind  came  to  be  more  intenM^lj 
heated  by  his  subject,  and  by  that  inspiring 
confidence  which  a  public  audience  seldom 
fails  to  infuse  into  all  who  are  snffieiently 
gifted  to  receive  it,  a  multitude  of  new  ideas. 
adding  vigour  or  ornament,  were  given  oft , 
and  it  also  happened,  that,  in  the  same  pro 
lific  moments,  and  as  their  almost  inevitable 
consequence,  some  erode  and  fantastic  notions 
escaped;  which,  if  they  impeach  their  au* 
thor's  taste,  at  least  leave  him  the  merit  of  a 
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•|>lendid  faulr,  which  none  bat  men  c:  ^enias 
can  commit."  (pp.  403,  404.)  The  best  ex- 
planation of  his  success,  and  the  best  apology 
for  hib  defects  as  a  speaker,  is  to  be  found,  we 
believe,  in  the  following  candid  passage : — 

*'  The  Juries  among  whom  he  was  thrown,  and 
for  whom  he  originally  formed  his  style,  were  noi 
famidioua  critics;  ihey  were  more  usually  men 
•bounding  in  rude  unpolished  Bympathies»  and  who 
were  ready  to  surrender  the  treasure,  of  which 
they  scarcely  knew  the  value,  to  him  that  offered 
them  the  moai  alluring  toys.  Wbaiever  micht  have 
been  his  own  better  taste,  as  an  advocate  be  soon 
discovered,  that  the  surest  way  to  persuede  was  to 
conciliate  by  arousing  them.  Witn  thero  he  found 
that  his  imagination  might  revel  unrestrsined ;  that, 
when  once  the  work  of  intoxication  was  begun, 
every  wayward  fancy  and  wild  expression  was  as 
acceptable  and  efieciual  as  the  most  refined  wit ; 
and  that  the  favour  which  they  would  have  refused 
to  the  unattractive  reasoner,  or  to  the  too  diatant 
and  formal  orator,  they  had  not  the  firmness  to 
withhold,  when  solicited  with  the  gay  perauasive 
familiarity  of  a  companion.  These  careless  or  li- 
centious habits,  encouraged  by  early  applause  and 
victory,  were  never  thrown  aside  ;  and  we  can  ob- 
serve, in  almost  all  his  productions,  no  matter  how 
august  the  audience,  or  how  solemn  the  occaaion, 
that  his  mind  is  perpetually  relapsing  into  iu  primi- 
tive indulgences.'* — pp.  412,  413. 

The  learned  author  closes  this  very  able 
and  eloqaent  dissertation  with  some  remarks 
upon  what  he  says  is  now  denominated  the 
Irish  school  of  eloquence ;  and  seems  inclined 
to  deny  that  its  profusion  of  imagery  implies 
any  deficiency,  or  even  neglect  of  argument. 
Kb  we  had  some  share,  we  believe,  in  impo- 
sing this  denomination^  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  feeling  some  little  anxiety  that  it  should 
be  rightly  understood ;  and  beg  leave  there- 
fore to  say,  that  we  are  as  far  as  possible  from 
holding,  that  the  greatest  richness  of  imagery 
necessarily*  excludes  close  or  accurate  reason- 
ing; holding,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  fre- 
quently its  most  appropriate  vehicle  and  na- 
tural exponent — as  in  Lord  Bacon,  Lord 
Chatham,  and  Jeremy  Taylor.  But  the  elo- 
quence we  wished  to  characterise,  is  that 
where  the  figures  and  ornaments  of  speech 
do  interfere  with  its  substantial  object — ^where 
fiincy  is  not  ministrant  but  predominant — 
where  the  imagination  is  not  merely  awak- 
ened, but  intoxicated — and  either  overlays 
•and  obscures  the  sense,  or  frolics  and  gambols 
around  it,  to  the  disturbance  of  its  march, 
and  the  weakening  of  its  array  for  the  con- 
test : — ^And  of  this  kind,  we  still  humbly  think, 
was  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Corran. 

His  bioffrapher  says,  indeed,  that  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  call  it  Irishj  because  Swift  and  Gold- 
smith had  none  of  it— and  Milton  and  Bacon 
and  Chatham  had  much ;  and  moreover,  that 
Burke  and  Grattan  and  Curran  had  each  a 
distinctive  style  of  eloquence,  and  ought  not 
to  be  classed  together.  How  old  the  style 
may  be  in  Ireland,  we  cannot  undertake  to 
say — though  we  think  there  are  traces  of  it 
inOssian.  We  would  observe  too,  that,  though 
born  in  Ireland,  neither  Swift  nor  Goldsmith 
\rere  trained  in  the  Irish  school,  or  worked 
for  the  Irish  market;  and  we  have  already 
nid.  that  it  is  totally  to  mistake  our  conoep- 
tion'of  the  style  in  question,  to  ascribe  any 


tincture  of  it  1o  such  writers  as  Milton,  Bacon, 
or  Taylor.  There  is  fancy  and  figure  enough 
certainly  in  their  compositions :  But  there  is 
no  intoxication  of  the  fancy,  and  no  rioting 
and  revelling  among  fibres — no  unsovemea 
and  ungovernable  impulse — ^no  fond  dalliance 
with  metaphors— no  mad  and  headlong  pur- 
suit of  brilliant  ima^s  and  passionate  ez« 
pressions  —  no  lingermg  among  tropes  and 
melodies— no  gid<fy  bajadying  of  antitheses 
and  allusions— no  craving,  in  short,  for  per- 
petual glitter,  and  panting  after  effect,  till 
fx>th  speaker  and  hearer  are  lost  in  the 
splendid  confusion,  and  the  argument  evapo- 
rates in  the  heat  which  was  meant  to  enforce 
it.  This  is  perhaps  too  strongly  put;  but 
there  are  large  portions  of  Mr.  C.'s  Speeches 
to  which  we  thmk  the  substance  of  the  de- 
scription will  apply.  Take,  for  instance,  a 
passage,  ver^  much  praised  in  the  work  oe- 
ibre  us,  in  bis  aignment  in  Judge  Johnson's 
case, — an  argument,  it  will  be  remembered, 
on  a  point  of  law,  and  addressed  not  to  a  Jury, 
but  to  a  Judge. 

"  I  am  not  ignorant  that  this  extraordinary  con- 
struction has  received  the  sanction  of  another  Court,, 
nor  of  the  surprhe  and  dismay  with  which  it  smote 
upon  the  general  heart  of  the  Bsr.  I  am  aware  that 
I  may  have  the  mortification  of  bein^  told,  in  ao- 
01  her  country,  of  that  unhappy  deciaion;  and  I 
foresee  in  what  confusion  I  shall  han^  down  my 
head  when  I  am  told  of  it.  Bui  I  cherish,  too,  the 
consolatory  hope,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  them, 
that  I  had  an  old  and  learned  friend,  whom  I  would 
put  above  all  the  $weeping$  ef  their  Hall  (no  ^^eat 
compliment,  wo  ahould  think),  who  was  of  a  difier- 
ent  opinion — who  had  derived  hia  ideas  of  civil 
liberty  from  the  purest  fountains  of  Athens  and  of 
Rome — who  had  fed  the  youthful  vigour  of  his 
studious  mind  with  the  theoretic  knowledge  of  their 
wisest  philosophers  and  stateamen — and  who  had 
refined  that  theory  into  the  quick  and  exquisite 
sensibiliiy  of  moral  instinct,  bjr  contemplating  the 
practice  of  their  most  illustrious  examples — by 
dwelling  on  the  $weet-8ouled  piety  of  Cimon — on 
the  anticipated  Christ ianitif  ef  Socrates — on  the 
gallant  and  pathetic  patriot  urn  of  Epaminondas — 
on  that  pore  austerity  of  Fabricins,  whom  to  move 
from  his  integrity  would  have  lieen  more  difiicult 
than  to  have  pushed  the  sun  from  his  course !  I 
would  add,  that  if  he  had  seemed  to  hesitate,  it 
was  but  for  a  moment— that  his  hesitation  was  like 
the  passing  cloud  that  Jloats  across  the  morning  sun, 
and  hidea  it  from  the  view,  and  does  so  for  a  mo- 
ment  hide  it,  6y  involving  the  spectator  without  even 
approaching  the  face  ef  the  lamtiiary.— And  this 
soothing  hope  1  draw  from  the  dearest  and  tenderest 
recollections  of  my  life— from  the  remembrance  of 
those  attic  nights,  and  those  refections  of  the  gods, 
which  we  have  apent  with  thoee  admired,  and  re- 
spected, and  beloved  companions,  who  have  ^one 
before  us;  over  whose  ashes  the  moet  preeions 
tears  of  Ireland  have  been  abed.  (Here  Lord 
Avonmore  could  not  refrain  from  bursting  into 
tears.]  Yes,  my  good  Lord.  I  see  you  do  not  for- 
get them.  I  see  their  sacred  forms  passing  in  sad 
review  before  your  memory.  I  see  your^tnetf  ana 
softenedfanry  recalling  those  happy  meetings,  where 
the  innocent  enjoyment  of  social  mirth  became  ex 
patid^d  into  the  nobler  warmth  of  aocial  virtue,  and 
the  horizon  rf  the  hoard  became  enlarged  into  the 
horizon  of  man-^where  the  swelling  heart  conceived 
and  communicated  the  pure  and  generous  purpose- 
where  my  slenderer  and  younger  taper  imbibed  its 
lH>rrowea  light  from  the  more  matured  and  red««i- 
dant  fourJatn  of  yours  "-^Vol  u  pp.  139—148. 

Now,  we  must  candidly  oonfess^  that  wo 
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do  not  remember  ever  to  hare  reed  eny  thing 
much  more  absard  than  this — and  that  the 
puerility  and  folly  of  the  daaaical  intrusions 
18  even  less  offeostve,  than  the  heap  of  incon- 
gruous metaphors  by  whkh  the  meaning  is 
obsoored.  Does  the  learned  author  really 
mean  to  contend|  that  the  metaphors  here 
add  either  force  or  beauty  to  the  sentiment  1 
or  that  Baoon  or  Milton  ever  wrote  anv  thing 
like  this  upon  such  a  tc^iol  In  his  nappier 
moments,  and  more  ▼ehement  adjuntioos^ 
Mr.  C.  is  often  beyond  all  question  a  great 
and  commanding  orator;  and  we  hare  no 
doubt  was,  to  those  who  had  the  happiness 
of  hearing  him,  a  much  greater  orator  than 
the  mere  readers  of  his  qweches  have  any 
means  of  eonceiving : — ^But  we  reaUy  cannot 
help  repeating  our  protest  against  a  style  of 
oomposition  which  oould  betray  its  great  mas- 
tor,  and  tlut  very  frequently,  into  such  pas- 
es^ as  those  we  have  just  extcacted.  The 
mischief  is  not  to  the  master — ^whose  genins 
oould  efiaee  all  such  stains,  and  whose  splen* 
did  successes  would  sink  his  failures  in  obli* 
▼ion — ^but  to  the  pupils,  and  to  the  public, 
whose  taste  that  very  genius  is  thus  mstru- 
meotal  in  corrupting.  If  young  lawyers  are 
taught  to  consider  tku  as  the  style  which 
•honld  be  aimed  at  and  encouraged,  to  ren- 
der Judges  benevolent, — by  comparing  them 
to  "the  sweet-souled  Cimon,"  and  the  "gal- 
lant Epaminondas ;"  or  to  talk  about  their 
own  "  young  and  slender  tapers,"  and  "  the 
elonds  and  the  morning  sun," — ^with  what 
preeioas  stuff  will  the  Cmirts  and  the  country 
M  infested !  It  is  not  difficult  to  imitate  the 
defects  of  such  a  style— and  of  all  defects 
they  are  the  most  nauseous  in  imitation. 
Even  in  the  hands  of  men  of  genius,  the  risk 
is,  that  the  longer  such  a  style  is  cultivated, 
the  more  ertmvagant  it  will  grow^— just  as 
those  who  deal  in  other  means  of  intoxica- 
tion, are  tempted  to  strengthen  the  mixture 
as  they  proceed.  The  learned  and  candid 
author  before  us,  testifies  this  to  have  been 
the  progress  of  Mr.  C.  himself— and  it  is  still 
more  strikin|fly  illnstmted  by  the  history  of  his 
models  and  imitators.  Mr.  Burke  haa  much 
less  of  this  extravagance  than  Mr.  Grattan — 
,  Mr.  Grattan  much  less  than  Mr.  Corran— and 
)Mr.  Cnrran  much  less  than  Mr.  PhiHips.— It 
is  really  of  some  importance  that  the  climax 
should  be  closed,  somewhere. 

There  is  a  concluding  chapter,  in  which 
Mr.  C.'s  skill  in  cross-examination,  and  his 
eenversational  brilliancy,  are  commemomted ; 
as  well  as  the  general  simplicity  and  affability 
'  of  his  manners,  and  his  personal  habits  and 
peculiarities.  He  was  not  a  profound  lawyer, 
nor  much  of  a  general  scholar,  though  reason- 
My  well  acquainted  with  all  tlMB  bmnches  of 
polite  literature,  and  an  eager  reader  of  novels 


— ^being  often  caught  eobuRg  over  tiis  puln 
of  Ricminlson.  or  laughing  at  the  huBHwrof 
Cervantes,  with  an  unrestrained  vehemeooe 
which  reminds  us  of  that  oi  Voltaiie.  Hi 
spoke  very  slow,  both  in  public  and  printc^ 
and  was  remarkably  scrupulous  in  his  choici 
of  words :  He  slept  rery  httle,  and,  like  Johfr 
son,  was  always  averse  to  retire  at  lugb- 
lingering  long  after  he  arose  to  depart— ^ad,  ia 
his  own  house,  often  foUowing  one  of  hisgonti 
to  his  chamber,  and  renewing  the  oomrenitiai 
for  an  hour.   He  was  habitually  abstineni  and 
temperate;  and,  from  his  youth  up^  In  spite  of 
all  his  vivacity,  the  victim  of  a  coBstitutioml 
melancholy.  HiswItissaidtohayebeenjesdT 
and  brilliantj  and  altogether  without  galL 
But  the  credit  of  this  testimony  is  someithat 
weakened  by  a  little  selection  of  his  bens 
motSf  with  which  we  are  furnished  in  a  DOte. 
The  greater  part,  we  own,  appear  to  us  to  b« 
mther  vulgar  and  ordinary ;  as,  when  a  mu 
of  the  name  of  Halfpenny  vras  desired  by  the 
Jttdse  to  sit  down,  Mr.  C.  said,  *^l  thank  you 
Lordship  for  having  at  last  naiUd  thai  rap  U 
the  counier;^^  or  when  observing  upon  ike 
sinmilar  pace  ot  a  Judge  who  waa  kme,  bs 
said,  "  Don't  you  see  that  one  leg  goes  before, 
like  a  tipstafi^  to  make  room  for  the  other? - 
—or,  when  vindicating  his  countrymen  from 
the  charge  of  being  naturally  vicious,  he  said, 
"  He  had  never  yet  heard  of  an  Irishnian  beiii| 
bom  drunk,''     The  following,  however,  if 
good — *'I  can't  tell  you,  Cunan,"  observed 
an  Irish  nobleman,  who  had  voted  for  the 
Union,  "  how  frightful  pur  old  House  of  Cum« 
mens  appears  to  me."     "Ah !  my  Lord,"  re- 
plied the  otlier^  "it  is  only  natural  for  Ma^ 
derers  to  be  at  raid  of  Ghosts ;" — and  this  ii 
at  least  erotesqne.    "Bein^  asked  what  an 
Irish  genUeman,  just  arrived  m  Enffland,  could 
mean  by  perpetually  putting  out  his  tongue  \ 
Answer — -I  suppose  ne's  trying  to  eata^iki 
Engli^  accent.' "  In  his  last  illneas.  his  physi- 
cian observing  in  the  morning  that  ne  seemed 
to  cough  with  more  difficulty,  he  answered, 
"that  is  rather  surprising,  as  I  have  been 
practising  all  night.'' 

But  these  things  are  of  little  ooDsequenett 
Mr.  Curftm  w^s  something  much  better  ibmi 
a  sayer  of  smart  sayings.  He  was  a  lover  a| 
his  country — and  its  fearlesi^  its  devoted.  «iii 
inde&tigable  servant.  To  his  enefgyand  tsd 
ents  she  was  perhajM  indebted  for  soum  2nil| 
gation  of  her  suffenngs  in  the  days  of  her  em 
tremity — and  to  theae,  at  all  events,  thepobS 
tias  been  indebted,  in  a  great  degree,  ior  th 
knowledge  they  now  have  of  her  wrongs;  an 
for  the  feeling  which  that  knowledge  fai 
exciied,  of  the  necessity  of  granting  them  wi 
drefs.  It  is  in  this  character  that  be  mm 
hate  most  wished  to  be  remembe»KJI,  and  j 
which  he  has  most  deserved  it.  | 
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MwtttfUmdy  or  a  JmtnuA  of  a  Tour  €aid  Residenu  m  ihat  CowUry  in  the  Tears  1817,  1818. 
and  1819.  Followed  bum  Hietorieal  Skeick  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Ancient  and 
Modem  Helvetia,  in  which  the  EvenU  of  our  own  time  are  fuUy  detailed;  together  with  the 
Causes  to  which  they  may  be  referred.  By  L.  Sxmokd.  Author  of  Joomol  of  a  Toar  and  Rest- 
danoe  ia  Great  Britain  during  the  Years  1810  and  181 1.    In  2  Tob.  8yo.    London :  1822  • 


M.  SmoND  is  already  well  known  in  this 
eountry  as  the  author  of  one  of  the  best  ac^ 
counts  of  it  that  has  ever  been  given  to  the 
worldi  either  by  native  or  foreigner — the  full- 
est certainly,  and  the  most  unprejudiced — 
and  cootaining  the  most  faithful  descriptions 
^h  of  the  aspect  of  our  country,  and  the  pe- 
culiarities of  our  manners  and  character,  that 
has  yet  come  under  our  observation.  There 
are  some  mistakes,  and  some  rash  judgments; 
but  nothing  can  exceed  the  candour  of  the 
estimate,  or  the  fairness  and  independence  of 
spirit  with  which  it  is  made ;  while  the  whole 
is  pervaded  by  a  vein  of  orkinal  thought, 
always  ragacious,  and  not  nnitequently  pro- 
found.  The  main  fiiult  of  that  book,  as  a 
work  of  permaneni  interest  and  instruction, 
which  it  might  otherwise  have  been,  is  the 
too  great  space  which  is  alioted  to  the  tran- 
sient occurrences  and  discussions  of  the  time 
lo  which  it  refers — most  of  which  have  already 
lost  their  interest,  and  not  onlv  read  like  old 
feews  and  stale  politics,  but  nave  extended 
their  own  atmosphere  of  repulsion  to  many 
admirable  remarks  and  valuable  su^stions, 
sf  which  they  happen  to  be  the  vehicles. 

The  work  before  us  is  marked  by  the  same 
excellences,  and  is  nearly  free  from  the  faults 
lo  which  we  have  just  alluded.  In  spite  of 
this,  however — perluips  even  in  conseauence 
Df  it— we  suspect  it  will  not  generally  be 
Ihooght  so  entertaining;  the  scene  being  nec- 
•esarily  so  much  narrower,  and  the  persons 
sf  the  drama  fewer  and  less  diversified.  The 
nrork,  howevOr,  is  full  of  admirable  description 
%nd  original  renurk : — nor  do  we  know  any 
600k  of  travels,  ancient  or  modern,  which 
•ootains,  in  the  same  compass,  so  many 
gmphio  and  animated  delineations  of  exter- 
nal objects,  or  so  many  just  and  vi^rous  ob- 
eervations  on  the  moral  i>heuomena  it  records. 
The  most  remarkable  thing  about  it,  however 
— 4Uid  it  occurs  equally  in  the  author's  former 
pubUeation-^is  the  singular  oombinatioii  of 
eathoaiasm  and  austerity  that  appears  both  in 
the  deecriptive^  and  the  reasoning  or  ethical 
parts  of  the  performance — the  perpetual  strug- 
gle thai  seems  to  exist  between  the  feelings 
■od  fiuioy  of  the  author,  and  the  sterner  in- 
timatioDB  of  his  understanding.    There  is, 

*  I  raprtnt  s  psrt  of  this  psper:"— partly  oot  of  love 
li»  the  msmory  of  the  sutoor,  who  wm  my  connee- 
linn  and  panieular  friend :— but  chiefly  for  the  sake 
»r  bis  remarks  on  oor  English  manners,  and  my 
judgment  on  these  remarks — which  1  would  ven- 
ture to  submit  to  the  aenaiiive  patriots  of  America, 
M  a  specimen  of  the  temperance  with  which  the  pa- 
triots of  other  conntries  can  deal  with  the  censors  of 
(lieir  Mrtioiial  hdfaitssnd  pesteBMons  to  flns  bwediof . 


accordingly,  in  all  his  moral  and  political  ob- 
servations at  least,  a  constant  alternation  of 
romantic  philanthjq>y  and  bitter  sarcasm— of 
the  most  captivating  views  of  apnarent  hap- 
piness and  virtue,  ami  the  most  relentless  dis- 
closures of  actual  guilt  and  misery— of  the 
sweetest  and  most  plausible  illusions,  and  the 
most  withering  and  chilling  truths.  He  ex- 
patiates, for  example,  through  many  ps^es, 
on  the  neroic  valour  and  devoted  patriotism 
of  the  old  Helvetic  worthies,  with  the  memo^ 
rials  of  which  the  face  of  their  country  is 
covered — and  then  proceeds  to  dissect  their 
character  and  manners  vrith  the  most  cru^ 
particularity,  and  makes  them  out  to  have 
been  most  barbarous,  vmal,  and  unjust.  In 
the  same  way,  he  bewitches  his  readers  with 
seducing  pictures  of  the  peace,  simplicity,  in- 
dependence, and  honesty  of  the  mountain 
villagers:  and  by  and  by  takes  occasion  to 
tell  us,  tnat  they  are  not  only  more  stupid, 
but  more  corrapt  than  the  inhabitants  of  cities. 
He  eulogises  the  solid  learning  and  domestic 
habits  toBit  prevail  at  Zurich  and  Geneva;  and 
then  makes  it  known  to  us  that  they  are  in- 
fested Mrith  faction  and  ennui.  He  draws  a 
deli^tful  picture  of  the  white  cottages  and 
smilmff  pastures  in  which  the  cheerful  peas- 
ants of  the  Engadine  have  their  romantic 
habitations — and  then  casts  us  down  from 
our  elevation  without  the  least  pity,  by  in- 
forming us,  that  the  best  of  them  are  tiiose 
who  have  returned  from  hawking  stucco  par- 
rots, sixpenny  lookinff-glasses^  and  ct^ourad 
sweetmeats  tnroogh  all  the  towns  of  Eocope. 
He  is  always  strong  for  liberty,  and  indignant 
at  oppression — ^but  cannot  settle  very  well  in 
what  liberty  consists;  and  seems  to  suspect, 
at  last,  that  political  rights  are  oftener  a  source 
of  disorder  than  of  comfort ;  and  that  if  per- 
son and  property  are  tolembly  seonie,  it  ia 
mere  quixotism  to  look  further. 

So  strong  a  contiast  of  warm  feelings  and 
cold  reasonings,  such  animating  and  such  de- 
spairing views  of  the  nature  and  destiny  of 
mankind,  are  not  often  to  be  found  in  the  same 
mind — and  still  less  frequently  in  the  same 
book :  And  yet  they  amount  but  to  an  extreme 
case,  or  strong  example,  of  the  inconsistencies 
through  which  all  men  of  generous  tempera 
and  vigorous  understandings  are  perpetually 
passing,  as  the  one  or  the  other  part  of  then 
constitution  assumes  the  ascendant.  There 
are  many  of  our  sood  feelings,  we  suspect, 
and  some  even  of  our  good  principles,  thai 
rest  upon  a  sort  of  illusion ;  or  cannot  submit 
at  least  to  be  questioned  by  frigid  reason, 
without  beinff  for  the  time  a  good  deal  die^ 
countenanoedandtmpaimd— andthiswetaitt  - 
3l  2 
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to  be  Tery  dearly  the  case  with  M.  Sinoond. 
His  temperament  is  plainly  enthusiastic,  and 
bis  fancy  powerfal :  But  his  reason  is  active 
and  exacting,  and  his  love  of  truth  paramount 
to  all  other  considerations.  His  natural  sym- 
pathies are  with  all  fine  and  all  loftv  qualities 
— but  it  is  his  honest  conviction,  tnat  happi- 
ness is  most  securelv  built  of  more  vul^r 
materials«-and  that  txiere  is  even  soraethuig 
ridiculous  in  investing  our  humble  human  na- 
ture with  these  magnificent  attributes.  At 
all  events  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  of  his  sin- 
ceritv  in  both  parts  of  the  representation ; — 
for  there  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  a  love 
of  paradox,  or  a  desire  to  produce  effect;  and 
nottiing  can  be  so  striking  as  the  air  of  candour 
and  impartiality  that  prevails  through  the 
whole  work.  If  any  traces  of  prejudice  may 
still  be  detected,  they  have  manifestly  sur* 
vived  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  efface 
them.  The  strongest,  we  think,  are  against 
French  character  and  English  manners — with 
some^  perhaps^  against  the  French  Revolution, 
and  Its  late  Imoerial  consummator.  He  is 
very  Drone  to  aamire  Nature — ^but  not  easily 
■atisned  with  Man; — and,  though  most  in- 
tolerant of  intolerance,  ana  most  mdulgent  to 
those  defects  of  which  adventitious  advantages 
make  men  most  impatient,  he  is  evidently  of 
opinion  that  scarcely  any  thing  is  exactly  as 
it  should  be  in  the  present  state  of  society — 
and  that  little  more  can  be  said  for  most 
existing  habits  and  institutions,  than  that 
they  have  been,  and  might  have  been,  still 
worse. 

He  sets  out  for  the  most  picturesque  country 
of  Europe,  from  that  which  is  certainly  the 
least  so : — and  gives  the  first  indications  of  his 
sensitiveness  on  these  topics,  by  a  passing 
critique  on  the  ancient  cniteaus  of  France, 
and  their  former  inhabitants.  We  may  as 
well  introduce  him  to  our  readers  with  this 
passage  as  with  any  other. 

"  A  few  comfortable  residences,  icattered  about 
the  coantry,  have  lately  put  ue  in  mind  how  very 
rare  they  are  in  general ;  Instead  of  them,  you  meet, 
not  unn-eqaentW,  some  ten  or  twenty  miserable 
hovela,  crowdea  together  round  what  was  formerly 
the  stronghold  of  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  a  narrow, 
dark,  prison-like  building,  with  small  grated  win- 
dows, embattled  walls,  and  turrets  peeping  over 
thatched  roofs.  The  lonely  cluster  seems  uncon- 
nected with  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  may  be  said 
to  represent  the  feudal  system,  as  plants  in  a  hortu$ 
iieau  do  the  vegetable.  Long  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, these  chateaux  had  been  mostly  forsaken  by 
their  ieigneur$,  for  the  nearest  country  town ;  where 
Monsieur  le  Compte,  or  Monsieur  le  Marauis,  deco- 
rsted  with  the  cross  of  St.  Louis^  made  snift  to  live 
on  his  paltry  seigniorial  dues,  and  rents  ill  paid  by 
a  Btarvins  peasantry ;  spending  his  time  in  reminis- 
•  eeoces  or  gallantry  with  the  old  dowagers  of  the 
place,  who  rouffed  and  wore  patches,  dressed  in 
noops  and  high-heeled  shoes,  lull  four  inches,  and 
long  pointed  elbow-ruffles,  balanced  with  lead.  Not 
one  individual  of  this  good  company  knew  any  thing 
of  what  was  passing  in  the  world,  or  suspected  that 
any  change  had  taken  place  since  the  days  of  Louis 
XIV.  No  book  found  its  way  there ;  no  one  read, 
not  even  a  newspaper.  When  the  Revolution 
burst  upon  this  inferior  nobility  of  the  provinces,  it 
appeared  to  them  like  Attila  and  the  Huns  to  the 
peo|ile  of  the  fifth  century— the  Scourge  of  God, 

~'~  ^  nobody  knew  wbensc,  for  the  mere  purpose 


of  destruction— a  aavsgs  ensmy,  spsakm^  mn 
known  language,  with  whom  no  comproouieeotlj    i 
be  made."  | 

The  first  view  of  the  country,  thougli  n  I 
longer  new  to  most  readers,  is  given  vitht  ' 
truth,  and  a  freshness  of  feeling  whidL  m 
are  tempted  to  preserve  in  an  extnct. 

**  Soon  after  passing  the  frontiers  of  tbs  ivo 
oouniries,  the  view,  heretofore  bounded  by  n«v  ob- 
jects, woods  and  pastures,  rocks  and  mows,  opened 
all  at  once  upon  the  Canton  de  Vand,  and  uponbilf 
Switzerland  !  a  vast  extent  of  undulating  coumr?,  | 
tufted  woods  and  fields,  and  silvery  streams  sod  ' 
lakes;  vitiates  and  towns,  with  their  antique  low. 
era,  and  their  church -steeples  shining  in  ths  sun. 

**  The  lake  of  Neuch&tel.  fv  below  on  the  left. 
and  those  of  Morat  and  of  Vienne.  like  mirmniet 
in  deep  framea,  contrasted  by  the  tranqaillitf  o( 
their  lucid  surfaces,  with  the  dark  shades  and  brokn 
grounds  and  ridges  of  the  various  landscape.  Be* 
yond  this  vast  extent  of  country,  its  villages  and 
towns,  woods,  lakes,  and  mountains ;  bevond  ill 
terrestrial  obiects— beyond  the  horizon  itself,  meei 
long  ranse  of  aerial  forms,  of  the  softest  pale  pink 
hue:  These  were  the  high  Alps,  the  rampaiiuf 
Italy — ^from  Mont  Blanc  in  Savoy,  to  the  glarien 
of  tne  Overland,  and  even  fnrther.  Their  ingle 
of  elevation  seen  from  this  distance  is  very  snnll 
indeed.  Faithfully  represented  in  a  drawing,  the 
effect  would  be  insignificant;  but  the  aeriaf  per- 
spective amply  restored  the  proportions  lost  to  iha 
mathematical  perspective. 

"  The  human  mind  ihirats  after  immensiiT  and 
immutability,  and  duration  without  bounds;  oot it 
needs  some  tangible  object  from  whicfa  to  take  in 
tli^ht,— something  present  to  lead  to  futurity,  snme- 
ihtng  bounded  from  whence  to  rise  to  the  infinite. 
Thia  vault  of  the  heavens  over  our  head,  sinking 
all  terrestrial  obiecta  into  absolute  nothingnosa, 
might  seem  best  ntred  To  awakisn  this  sense  of  ex- 
pansion in  the  mind :  But  mere  space  is  not  a  per- 
ceptible object  to  which  we  can  readily  apply  a 
acale,  while  the  Alps,  aeen  at  a  glanrs  between 
heaven  and  earth — met  as  it  were  on  the  confines 
of  the  regions  of  fancy  and  of  aober  reality,  are 
there  like  written  characters,  traced  by  a  divine 
hand,  and  snggestinR  thoughts  such  as  human  lan- 
guage never  reached. 

**  Coming  down  the  Jura,  a  long  descent  brooeht 
us  to  what  appeared  a  plain,  but  which  proved  a 
varied  country  with  hilla  and  dales,  divided  into  neat 
enclosures  oi  hawthorn  in  full  bloom,  and  large 
hedge- row  trees,  mostly  wnlnnt,  oak.  and  ash.  It 
had  altogether  very  mnch  the  appearance  of  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  England,  afthnngh  the  en- 
closures were  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  the  cottages 
less  neat  and  ornamented.  They  difiered  entirely 
from  France,  where  the  dwellings  are  alwaya  col- 
lected in  villages,  the  fields  all  open,  and  without 
trees.  Numerous  srreams  of  the  clearest  water 
crossed  the  road,  and  watered  very  fine  meadows. 
The  houses,  built  of  stone,  low,  broad,  and  ma<>9y, 
either  thatched  or  covered  with  heavy  wooden  shin* 
gles.  and  shaded  with  magnificent  walnut  trees, 
might  all  have  furnished  studies  lo  an  artist.'* 

Vol.  i-  pp.  25—27. 

The  following,  however,  is  more  character' 
istic  of  the  author's  vigorous  and  fomiliar,  but 
somewhat  quaint  and  abrupt,  style  of  de- 
Bcription. 

"  Leavinir  onr  equipages  at  Ballaiirne,  we  pro- 
ceeded lo  the  fniia  of  the  Orbe,  throngh  a  hanpinc 
wood  of  fine  old  oaks,  and  came,  after  a  lonsr  de- 
scent, to  a  place  where  the  Orbe  breaka  thnmeh  i 
ftreat  mass  of  ruins,  which,  at  some  verv  remov 
period,  have  fallen  from  the  mnnntnin.  and  nntireh 
obatructed  its  channel.  Ail  the  earth,  am)  all  th< 
smaller  frairments,  having  long  smee  disappeared 
and  the  water  now  works  its  way,  with  great  now 
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abi*T6  tbe  btichl  ol'  aighiy  foet,  in  tb«  very  best 
•iyle.  The  biucke,  many  of  ihem  as  targa  as  a 
giiod-auted  ibree-atory  house,  are  heaped  up  most 
01  raogely,  jammed  in  by  their  angles — ^in  equilibrium 
on  a  point,  or  forming  peritous  bridges,  over  which 
yon  may,  with  proper  precaution,  pick  your  way 
to  the  otoer  side.  The  quarry  from  which  the  ma- 
terials of  the  bridge  came  is  just  above  your  head, 
and  the  miners  are  still  at  work-*air,  water,  frost, 
weight,  and  time !  The  strata  of  limestone  are 
evidently  breaking  down ;  their  deep  rents  arc 
widening,  and  enormous  manses,  alreadv  lo«Miened 
from  the  m«mntain,  and  suspended  en  their  preca- 
rious bases,  seem  only  waiting  for  the  last  effurrbf 
the  great  lever  of  nature  to  take  the  horrid  leap, 
and  bury  under  aome  hundred  feet  of  new  chaotic 
ruins,  the  trees,  the  verdant  lawn — and  yourself, 
who  are  looking  on  and  foretelling  the  catastrophe ! 
We  left  this  scene  at  last  reluctantly,  and  proceed- 
ed towards  the  detU-de-vauliont  at  the  baae  of  which 
we  arrived  in  two  hoars,  and  in  two  hours  more 
reaolaed  the  summit,  which  is  four  thousand  four 
hufidred  and  seventy-six  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
three  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty- two  feet 
above  the  lake  of  Geneva.  Our  path  lav  over 
smooth  tttrf»  sufl&nently  steep  to  make  it  difficult 
u>  climb.  At  the  top  we  found  a  narrow  ridge,  not 
more  than  one  hundred  yards  wide.  The  south 
view,  a  nioet  magnificent  one,  was  unfortunately 
too  like  that  ai  our  entrance  into  Switzerland  to 
bear  a  second  description;  the  other  side  of  the 
ridge  can  acarcely  be  approached  without  terror, 
being  almost  perpendkular.  Crawling,  therefore, 
on  our  hands  and  knees,  we  ventured,  in  this  modest 
attitude,  to  look  out  of  the  window  at  the  hundred 
and  fiftieth  story  (at  least  two  thousand  feet),  and 
see  what  was  doing  in  the  street.  Herds  of  cattle 
in  the  inJLunnent  petit  were  grazing  on  the  verdant 
lawn  of  a  narrow  vale  ;  on  the  other  side  of  which, 
a  mouniaiii,  overgrown  with  dark  pines,  marked  the 
boundary  of  Francn.  Towards  the  west,  we  saw 
a  piece  of  water,  which  appeared  like  a  mere  fish- 
pond. It  was  the  lake  ot  Joux,  two  loaguea  in 
lensth,  and  half  a  league  in  breadth.  We  were  to 
look  for  our  night'a  lodgings  in  the  village  on  its 
banks."— Vol.  I.  pp.  33—36. 

'*  Bienne struck  uses  more  Swiss  than  any  thing 
wo  had  yet  seen,  or  rather  as  if  we  were  entering 
Switzerland  for  the  first  time;  every  thing  looked 
and  sounded  so  foreign :  And  yet  to  see  the  curiosity 
we  excited  the  moment  we  landed  and  entered  the 
BtreeiSr  we  might  have  supposed  it  was  ourselves 
who  looked  rather  outlandish.  1  he  women  wore 
their  hair  plsited  down  to  their  heels,  while  the  full 
petticoat  did  not  descend  nesr  so  iar.  Several 
gruupa  of  them,  sitting  at  their  doors,  sung  m  /xirft, 
with  an  accuracy  of  ear  and' taste  innate  among  the 
Germans.  Gateways  fortified  with  towers  inter- 
sect the  streets,  which  are  composed  of  strange- 
looking  houses  built  on  arcades,  like  those  of 
bridses,  and  variously  painted,  blue  with  yellow 
boroers,  red  with  white,  or  purple  and  grey  ;  pro- 
jecting  iron  balconies,  highly  worked  and  of  a 


ftltMsy  black,  with  bright  green  window  framea. 
j'he  luxury  of  fountains  and  of  running  water  is 
still  greater  here  than  at  Neurhatel ;  andyou might 


be  templed  to  quench  your  thirst  in  the  Kennel,  it 
runs  so  clear  and  pure.  Morning  and  evening, 
goats,  in  immense  droves,  conducted  to  or  from  the 
mountain,  traverse  the  streete.  and  stop  of  them- 
selves, each  at  its  own  door.  In  the  interior  of  the 
.  most  srticletof  funriture  are  quaintlv  shaped 


and  orDameoied ;  old-looking,  but  rubbed  bright, 
and  in  good  preservation;  from  the  nut-cracker, 
curiously  carved,  to  the  double- necked  cruet,  pcmr- 
tng  oil  and  vinegar  out  of  the  same  bottle.  The 
accommodations  at  the  inn  are  homely,  but  not  un- 
eomfortabfe ;  substantially  good,  though  not  ele- 
gant."—Vol.  i.  pp.  65,  66. 
We  may  add  the  fdlowirg,  which  is  in  the 
i  Style. 


"Ii  ndned  all  dayyetteiday,  and  we  rewainad 
shut  up  in  our  room  at  a  Gemian  inn  in  Waldbhvt, 
enjoying  a  day's  rest  with  our  books,  and  observing 
men  end  mannera  in  Germany,  through  the  amall 
round  panea  of  our  caaements.  The  projecting 
roofs  ot  houses  afibrd  ao  much  ahelteron  both  aides 
of  the  streets,  that  the  bean  aex  of  Waldshut  were 
out  all  day.  long  in  their  Saaday  clothes,  as  if  it  had 
been  fine  weather ;  their  lonji  yellow  hair  m  a  sin* 
gle  plait  hung  down  to  their  l)^ls,  along  a  back 
made  very  strait  by  the  habit  of  carrying  pails  of 
milk  and  water  on  the  head  ;  their  snow-white  shift- 
sleeves,  relied  up  to  the  shoulder,  exposed  to  view 
a  sinewy,  sun-burnt  arm  ;  the  dark  red  stays  were 
laced  with  black  in  front,  and  a  petticoat  scarcely 
longer  than  the  Scotch  kill,  hid  nothiiv  of  the  lower 
limb,  nor  of  a  perfectly  neat  atocking,  wellatretchcd 
by  red  ffaners  full  in  sight.  The  aged  among  them, 
generally  frightful,  looked  like  withered  little  old 
men  in  diaguise."— Vol.  i.  pp.  87,  88. 

Of  all  the  Swiss  cities,  he  seems  to  have 
been  most  struck  with  Berne  *,  and  the  im- 
pression made  by  its  majestie  exterior,  has 
even  made  him  a  little  too  partial^  we  tnink, 
to  its  aristocratic  constitution.  His  description 
of  its  appearance  is  given  with  equal  spirit 
and  precision. 

*'  These  fine  woods  extend  almost  to  the  very 
gatea  of  Berne,  where  you  arrive  under  an  avenae 
of  limes,  which,  in  this  season,  perfume  the  air. 
There  are  seats  by  the  side  of  the  road,  for  the  con- 
venience of  foot-passengers,  especially  women  going 
to  market,  with  a  shelf  above,  at  tne  height  of  a 

Krson  standing,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  their 
skets  while  they  rest  tnemselves  on  the  bench : 
you  meet  also  witn  fountains  at  regular  distsnces. 
The  whole  country  has  the  sp|)earance  of  English 
pleasure-grounds.  The  town  itself  stands  on  the 
elevated  banks  of  a  rapid  river,  the  Aar,  to  whidi 
the  Rhine  is  indebted  for  one  half  of  its  waters.  A 
sudden  bend  of  the  stream  encloses,  on  all  sides 
bm  one,  the  promontory  on  which  the  town  is 
built  I  the  magnificent  slope  bin  aome  places  cover- 
ed wuh  turf,  supported  in  others  by  lofty  terraces 
planted  with  trees,  and  commanoing  wonderful 
views  over  the  surrounding  rich  country,  and  the 
high  Alps  beyond  it. 

**  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  account  for  the  firat 
impressbn  you  receive  upon  entering  Benie.  You 
certainly  feel  that  you  have  got  to  an  ancient  and  a 
great  city :  Yet,  before  the  eleventh  century,  it  had 
not  a  name,  and  its  present  population  doeanoi  ex- 
ceed twelve  thousand  aouls.  It  is  a  republic ;  yc : 
it  looks  kingly.  Something  of  Roman  m^jeaty  sp  • 
pears  in  its  lofty  terraces ;  in  those  massy  arches 
on  each  side  of  the  streets ;  in  the  abundance  of 
water  flowing  night  and  day  into  gigantic  basins  * 
in  the  magnificent  avenues  of  trees.  The  very 
silence,  andabsence  of  bustle,  a  certain  statelinesa 
and  reserved  demeanour  in  the  inhabitants,  by 
showing  it  to  be  not  a  money-making  town,  implies 
thst  its  wealth  springs  from  more  solid  and  per- 
manent sources  than  trade  can  afford,  and  that 
another  spirit  animates  its  inhabitanta.  In  short, 
of  all  the  first-sight  impressions  and  guesses  about 
Berne,  that  of  its  being  a  Roman  town  would  bo 
nearer  right  than  any  other.  Circumstanci's.  in 
some  respects  similar,  have  produced  like  results 
in  the  Alps,  and  on  the  plains  of  Latium,  at  the  in* 
tervat  of  twenty  centuries.  Luxury  at  Berne  seems 
wholly  directed  to  objects  of  public  utiiity.  By  the 
side  of  those  gigantic  terraces,  of  those  fine  foun- 
tains, snd  noble  shades,  you  see  none  but  simple 
and  solid  dwellings,  yet  scarcely  any  beggarly 
ones;  not  sn  equipage  to  be  seen,  but  many  a 
conniry  wsgon,  coming  to  market,  with  a  capital, 
team  of  horses,  or  oxen,  well  appointed  every  way. 

•*Ari8torratic  pride  is  said  to  be  excessive  at 
Berne  ;  and  the  antique  simplicity  of  its  magistraicf, 
the  plain  and  easy  manners  ihcy  uiiifortnly  pro 


wnw  ic  thtir  .iateraoorw  with  iIm  fMopi«,  ara  rtoi 
hy  any  meant  at  ▼ariance  with  tha  awarikm ;  lor 
that  eitaraal  arapliciiy  and  afiability  to  inferiors  m 
ona  of  the  cfaafaoteriaiics  of  ihe  ariatocratic  f  ovam- 
meni ;  all  aaaumpiion  of  superiority  being  carefully 
avoided  when  real  authority  is  not  in  question. 
Zurich  sttggeais  the  idea  of  a  municipal  aristocracy ; 
Bema  of  a  warlike  one :  iheie,  we  thinh  we  aae 
cttiaana  of  a  town  traaaformed  into  nobility ;  here 
iMbiea  who  have  made  themaalvea  citisens.*' 

Vol.  i.  pp.  813—217.* 

But  we  most  now  hasten  from  thaPhjaicaJ 
wonders  of  this  country  to  some  of  the  Author's 
Moral  observations;  and  we  are  templed  to 
gire  ike  first  place  to  his  unsparing  but  dis- 
eionate  remarks  on  the  character  of  modem 
g;lish  travellers.    At  Geneva,  he  observes, 

'*  English  travellers  awarm  here,  as  everywhere 
else ;  but  they  do  not  mix  with  the  society  of  the 
eoamry  more  than  they  do  elsewhere^  and  seem  to 
like  it  even  leas.  The  people  of  Geneva,  on  the 
other  hand,  say,  *  Their  former  frienda,  the  English, 
are  so  changed  they  scarcely  know  them  again. 
Thejr  used  to  be  a  plain  downright  race,  in  whom  a 
certain  degree  of  gauvagerie  (oddity  and  shvness) 
wi\j  served  to  set  off  the  sd vantages  of  a  highly 
cultivated  understsnding.  of  a  liberal  mind,  and 
fsnerons  temper,  which  characterised  them  in  gen- 
eral Then-  young  men  were  often  rather  wild,  but 
soon  reformed,  and  became  like  their  fathers.  In- 
sread  of  ihis,  we  now  see  (they  say)  a  mixed  asMm- 
blage,  of  whom  lamenubly  few  possess  any  of  those 
qualities  we  were  wont  to  admire  in  their  predeces- 
sors. Their  former  shyness  and  reaerve  b  changed 
to  diadain  and  rudeness.  If  you  seek  these  modern 
English,  they  keep  aloof,  do  not  mix  in  converaa- 
tion,  and  seem  to  laugh  at  you.  Their  conduct, 
atill  more  strange  and  unaccountable  in  regard  to 
each  other,  is  indicative  of  contempt  or  aospicion. 
Studiously  avoiding  to  exchange  a  word  with  their 
eosntrymen,  one  would  anppoee  they  expected  to 
find  a  sharper  in  every  individual  of  their  own  na- 
tion, not  particularly  introduced, — or  at  best  a  per- 
son beneath  them.  Accordingly  jrou  cannot  vex  or 
displease  them  more  than  by  mviiing  other  Englisli 
travellers  to  meet  them,  whom  they  may  be  com- 
pelled afterwarda  to  acknowledge.  If  they  do  not 
find  a  crowd,  they  are  tired.  If  vou  speak  of  the 
old  English  you  formerly  knew,  that  was  before  the 
Flood  !  If  yon  talk  of  books,  it  is  pedantry,  and 
they  yawn;  of  politics,  they  run  wild  about  Bona- 
parte !  Dancing  is  the  only  thing  which  is  sure  to 
pleaae  them.  At  the  sound  of  the  fiddle,  the  ihink- 
mg  nation  starts  up  at  once.  Their  young  people 
are  adepts  in  the  art ;  and  take  paina  to  bewne  ao, 
spending  half  their  time  with  the  dancing  maater 
Ton  may  know  the  houses  where  they  live  by  the 
scraping  of  the  fiddle,  and  shaking  of  the  floor, 
which  distnrba  their  neighbours.  Few  bring  letters; 
and  yet  they  complain  they  are  neglected  by  the 
good  company,  and  cheated  by  innkeepera.  The 
latter,  accustomed  to  the  Milords  Anglait  of  former 
times,  or  at  least  having  heard  of  them,  think  thev 
may  charge  accordinj^ly  ;  but  only  find  de$  Anglau 
pour  rire,  whobargam  at  the  door,  before  they  ven- 
ture to  come  in.  for  the  leg  of  mutton  and  bottle  of 
wine,  on  whkrh  they  mean  to  dine !' 

*'  Placed  aa  1  am  between  the  two  partiea,  I  hear 
young  Englishmen  repeat,  what  they  have  heard  in 
France,  that  the  Genevans  are  cold,  aelfish.  and  in- 
terested, and  their  women  des  precioutei  ridieulei, 
the  verjr  milliners  and  mantua-makers  giving  them- 
selvea  aira  of  modestv  and  deep  reading !  that  there 
is  no  opera,  nor  tkUtrt  dot  variiteo;  in  short,  that 
Geneva  la  the  dullest  place  in  the  world.  Some 
Bay  it  ia  but  a  bad  copy  of  England,  a  aham  republic ; 
and  a  scientific,  no  less  than  a  political,  counterfeit. 

*  Many  travelling  detaila,  and  particular  da* 
aeripiioiis»  ire  here  omitted. 


Ta  ahoit,  ms  wisiMi  ef  Osim^^  i 
English  iravallers,  are  not  sib 
are  select.  These  last  disii«_ 
during  the  late  hard  whiter  by  iheir  hoeoty  to  ils 
pooi^-— not  the  poor  of  Geneva,  who  were  aaffidenil/ 
assisted  by  their  richer  countrymen,  bet  ihoK  of 
Savoy,  who  were  Uierally  starving.  If  EngfiA 
travellers  no  longor  appear  in  the  aaae  Itght  ai  figr> 
merly,  it  ia  because  a  is  not  ihs  same  oiass  of  p» 
pie  who  go  abroad,  but  all  olanaea,— ^nd  not  the  bat 
of  all  classes,  either.  They  know  this  too,  and  117 
it  themaelvea ;  they  feel  the  ridicule  of  their  CDor. 
mous  numbers,  and  of  the  absurd  conduct  of  man; 
of  them.  They  are  ashamed  and  provoked ;  deecribi 
it  with  the  moat  painted  irony,  sod  tell  nany  a  Im. 
morone  atory  against  themselves.  Fottuofiy,  tls 
travelling  class  waa  coropoaed  of  yoong  men  d 
good  family  and  fortune,  juat  oomins  of  ^ge,  wiwy 
after  leaving  the  UniverMty,  went  the  tour  of  ibt 
Continent  under  the  guidance  of  a  lesmvd  tutor, 
often  a  very  distingutthed  man,  or  of  men  of  ibB 
aame  class,  at  a  more  advanced  age,  with  th« 
iamilies,  who,  after  many  years  spsat  in  profeswomi 
duties  at  home,  came  to  visit  again  the  coontiiet 
thev  had  seen  in  their  youth,  and  the  friends  thef 
hao  known  there.  In  tnoee  better  limes,  when  no 
Englishmsn  left  his  country  either  to  seek  his  iot- 
tune,  to  save  money,  or  to  hide  himself;  whn 
travellers  of  that  nation  were  all  very  rich  or  very 
learned:  of  high  birth,  yet  liberal  prineipk^;  an* 
bounded  in  their  generosity,  snd  with  mesne  eqoil 
to  the  inclination,  their  high  standing  in  the  world 
might  well  be  accounted  for ;  and  it  is  a  grrat  pity 
they  should  have  loet  it.  Were  I  an  BngltshmsB, 
I  would  not  eat  out  on  my  travels  anfil  the  new 
itthion  were  over."—- Vol.  i.  pp.  356—359. 

At  Schaff  hausen,  again,  he  observes^ 

*'  There  were  other  admirers  here  besides  our- 
selves ;  some  English,  and  more  Germans,  who 
fitmished  us  with  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
difference  of  national  manners.  The  ^rmer,  divided 
into  groupa,  carefully  avoiding  any  communication 
with  each  other  atill  more  than  with  ihe  foreigners, 
never  exchanged  a  word,  and  scarcely  a  look,  with 
any  but  the  legitimate  interlocutors  of  their  own  set ; 
women  Bdh«*nng  more  particularly  to  the  rule— from 
native  reserve  and  timiditv,  full  aa  much  as  from 
pride  or  from  extrsme  good  breeding.  Some  of  the 
ladiea  here  might  be  Scotch ;  at  leaat  they  wore  the 
national  colours,  snd  we  overheard  them  drawing 
comparisons  between  what  we  had  under  our  eyea 
and  Goralyn ;  giving  justly  enough,  the  preference 
to  the  Clyde ;  but,  at  any  rate,  they  behaved  i 
VAnfftaite.  The  German  ladies,  on  the  oomrary, 
ronrrived  to  Iter  eomveruUion  in  indifferent  Frencn. 
With  genuine  simplicity,  wholly  unconscious  of  for* 
wardness,  although  it  might  undoubtedly  have  been 
so  oaalified  in  England,  they  begged  of  my  friend 
to  let  them  hear  a  few  words  in  English,  just  to 
know  the  sound,  to  which  they  were  strangers.  If 
we  are  to  judge  of  the  respective  merits  of  thess 
opposite  msnners,  by  the  impression  they  leave.  I 
think  the  queation  ia  already  decided  by  the  English 
against  themselves.  Yet,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
blame  and  deride  their  own  proud  reserve,  and 
would  depart  from  it  if  they  well  knew  how.  but  a 
few  have  the  courage  to  venture :— ^nd  I  really  be- 
lieve they  are  the  best  bred,  who  thus  allow  them* 
aelvea  to  be  good-humoured  and  vulgar." 

Vol.  i.  pp.  94,  95. 

We  have  not  much  to  say  in  defence  of 
oar  countrynien — bat  what  may  be  ttid  truly, 
ooght  not  to  be  suppressed.  That  oor  travel* 
lers  are  now  generally  of  a  lower  rank  thaa 
formerly,  and  that  not  very  many  of  them  are 
fitted,  either  by  their  wealth  or  breeding,  to 
uphold  the  character  of  the  noblts  and  honour* 
able  persons  who  once  almost  moaofx>)iaed 
the  aavantages  of  foreign  travel,  is  of  eourstt 
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oBplied  in  ihe  hot  fA.  fheir  baring;  l>ecome 
5NntIy  more  namereiia) — without  sopixmnff 
sny  ftctnal  degeneracy  in  the  nation  ttseli; 
At  a  rerj  popalar  point  of  M.  Simond's  iour- 
ney,  it  appeared  from  a  register  nrhien  he 
conralted.  that  the  proportion  of  trayelleni 
from  different  count ries,  was  twencv-eight 
English  to  four  Prussians,  two  Dutch,  five 
French,  one  Italian,  and  three  Americans. — 
That  some  of  this  great  crowd  of  emigrants 
might  not  be  siiitable  associates  for  some 
others,  may  easily  be  conjectured — and  that 
tiie  better  sort  may  not  Itare  been  Tery  wil- 
ling to  fraternise  with  those  who  did  least 
honour  to  their  common  country,  could  scarce* 
ly  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  fault.  But  these 
considerations,  we  fear,  will  go  but  a  little  way 
to  explain  the  phenomenon ;  or  to  account  for 
tile  ^  Morgue  Aristocratique,"  as  Bonaparte 
called  it,  of  the  English  gentry— the  sort  of 
sulky  and  contemptuous  reserre  with  which, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  almost  all  who  have 
any  pretensions  to  6on  tfm  seem  to  think  it 
necessary  to  defend  those  pretensions.  The 
thing  has  undoubtedly  been  carried,  of  late 
years,  to  an  excess  that  is  both  ludicrous  and 
offensive — and  is,  in  its  own  nature,  unques- 
tionably a  blemish  and  a  misfortune :  But  it 
does  not  arise,  we  are  persuaded,  from  any 
thing  intrinsically  haughty  or  dull  in  our  tem- 
perament— but  is  a  natural  conseauence,  and, 
It  must  be  admitted,  a  considerable  drawback 
from  two  very  proud  peculiarities  in  our  con- 
dition—^the  freedom  of  our  constitution,  and 
the  rapid  progress  of  wealth  and  intelligence 
in  the  body  of  the  nation. 

In  most  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 
if  a  roan  was  not  bom  in  high  and  polishea 
society,  he  had  scarcely  any  other  means  of 
gaining  admission  to  it — and  honour  and  dig- 
nity, it  was  supposed,  belonged,  by  inhen- 
tance^  to  a  very  Amitea  class  of  the  people. 
Within  that  circle,  therefore,  there  could  be  no 
derogation — and,  from  without  it,  there  could 
be  no  intrusion.  But,  in  this  country,  persons 
of  every  condition  have  been  long  entitled  to 
aspire  to  every  situation — and,  from  the  nature 
of  our  political  constitution,  any  one  who  had 
indivioual  influence,  by  talent,  wealth,  or  ac- 
tivity, became  at  once  of  conseauence  in  the 
community,  and  was  classed  as  the  open  rival 
tr  neoessaiy  auxiliary  of  those  who  had  the 
•tmnsest  hereditary  claims  to  importance. 
But  though  the  circle  of  Society  was  in  this 
way  at  all  times  lafger  than  m  the  Conti- 
nental nations,  and  embraced  more  persons 
of  dissimilar  training  and  habits,  it  doee  not 

rHur  to  have  given  a  tone  of  repalsion  to 
manners  of  those  who  affected  the  supe- 
riority, till  a  period  comparatively  remote. 
In  the  days  of  the  Tudois  and  Stuarts  there 
was  a  wide  pale  of  separation  between  the 
landed  Aristooraoy  and  the  rast  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  and  accordingly,  down  at  least  to  the 
end  of  Charies  the  Second's  reign,  there 
seems  to  have  been  none  of  this  dull  and 
frozen  arrogance  in  the  habits  of  good  com- 
pany. The  true  reason  of  this,  however,  was, 
that  iliongh  the  competition  was  conatitntion'* 
ally  open,  good  eduoatioo  was^  in  fact,  till 
9% 


after  this  period,  ocnfined  to  the  children  of 
the  gentry  j  ana  a  certain  parade  in  equipage 
and  dress,  which  could  not  be  easDy  assumed 
but  by  the  opulent,  nor  naturally  carried  but 
by  those  who  had  been  lonff  accustomed  to 
it.  threw  additional  difficuUies  in  the  way 
01  those  who  wished  to  push  themselves  for- 
ward in  society,  and  rendered  any  other  bul- 
warks unnecessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
sanctuary  of  fashion. 

From  the  time  of  Sir  Robert  Walpde.  how- 
ever, the  communication  between  the  nigher 
and  the  lower  orders  became  far  more  o]>eii 
and  easy.  Commercial  wealth  and  enterprise 
were  prodigiously  extended  —  literature  and 
intelligence  sprdkd  with  unprecedented  la- 
pidity  among  the  body  of  toe  people :  and 
the  increased  intercourse  between  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  naturally  producei 
a  greater  mixture  of  the  different  classes  of 
the  people.  This  was  followed  by  a  general « 
relaxation  in  those  costly  external  oDservances, 
by  which  persons  of  condition  had  till  then 
been  distinguished.  Ladies  laid  aside  their 
hoops,  trains^^and  elaborate  head-dresses ;  and 
eentlemen  tneir  swords,  periwigs,  and  em- 
broidery j — and  at  the  same  time  that  it  thus 
became  quite  practicable  for  an  attorney's 
clerk  or  a  mercer's  apprentice  to  assume  the 
exterior  of  a  nobleman,  it  happened  also,  both 
that  many  persons  of  that  condition  had  the 
education  tnat  fitted  them  for  a  higher  rank — 
and  that  several  had  actually  won  their  way 
to  it  by  talents  and  activity,  which  had  not 
formerly  been  looked  for  in  that  quarter.— 
Thgir  success  was  well  merited  undoubtedly, 
and  honourable  both  to  themselves  and  their 
country  ]  but  its  occasional  occurrence,  even 
more  than  the  discontinuance  of  aristocratical 
forms  or  the  popular  spirit  of  the  Government^ 
tended  strongly  to  encourage  the  pretenaioni 
of  others,  who  had  little  qualification  for  sue* 
cess,  beyond  an  eager  desire  to  obtain  it.— 
So  many  persons  now  raised  themselves  by 
their  own  exertions,  that  every  one  thought 
himself  entitled  to  rise ;  and  very  few  prcK 
portionally  were  contented  to  remain  in  the 
rank  to  wnich  they  were  bom  ]  and  as  vanijy 
is  a  still  more  active  principle  than  ambitioUi 
the  effects  of  this  aspiring  spirit  were  more 
conspicuously  seen  in  the  invasion  which  it 
prompted  on  the  prerpgatives  of  polite  society^ 
than  in  its  more  serious  occupations :  and  a 
herd  of  uncomfortable  and  unsuitable  com- 
panions beset  all  the  approaches  to  go«Hl  com- 
Cy,  and  seemed  determined  to  force  all  ita 
riera. 

We  think  we  have  now  stated  the  true 
causes  of  this  phenomenon — ^but,  at  all  eventS| 
the  fact  we  believe  to  be  incontrovertible,  that 
within  the  last  fifty  yeare  there  has  been  an 
incredible  increase  of  for\rardness  and  solid 
impudence  among  the  half-bred  and  half- 
educated  classes  of  this  country — and  that 
there  was  consequently  some  apoloey  for  the 
assumption  of  more  distant  and  forbidding 
manners  towards  strangers,  on  the  part  or 
those  who  were  already  eatiefied  with  the  ex* 
tent  of  their  society,  it  was  evidently  easiei 
and  more  prudent  to  reject  the  overtures  of 
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unknown  acqnainUncef)  than  to  shake  them 
off  after  they  had  been  ouce  allowed  lo  fasten 
themselves — to  repress,  in  short,  the  first  at- 
tempts at  familiarity^  &"<!  repel,  oy  a  chillioff 
and  somewhat  disdamful  air,  the  advances  of 
all,  of  whom  it  might  any  way  be  suspected 
that  they  might  turn  out  discreditable  or  un- 
fit associates. 

This,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  the  true  history 
of  that  awful  tone,  of  gloomy  indifference 
and  stupid  arrogance,  which  has  unfortunately 
become  so  striking  a  characteristic  of  English 
manners.  At  its  best,  and  when  most  justified 
by  the  circumstance  of  the  parties,  it  has,  ue 
roust  allow,  but  an  ungracious  and  disoblig- 
ing air :  But  the  extravagant  height  to  whi^ 
It  18  now  frequently  carried,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary occasions  on  which  it  is  sometimes  dis- 
played, deserve  all  the  ridicule  and  reproba- 
tion they  meet  with.  We  should  not  quarrel 
^  much  with  a  man  of  family  and  breeding 
'  being  a  little  distant  and  cold  to  the  many 
very  affable  people  he  may  meet  with,  either 
in  his  travels,  or  in  places  of  public  resort  at 
home.  But  the  provoking  thing  is,  to  see  the 
same  frigid  and  unsociable  manner  adopted 
in  private  society,  and  towards  persons  of  the 
highest  character,  if  they  happen  not  to  be- 
long to  the  same  set,  or  to  be  occupied  with 
the  same  pursuits  with  those  fastidious  mor- 
'  tals — ^who,  while  their  dignity  forbids  them  to 
be  affable  to  men  of  another  club,  or  women 
of  another  assembly,  yet  admit  to  the  fami- 
liarity of  their  most  private  hours,  a  whole 
eang  of  led  captains,  or  led  parsons,  fiddlers, 
Ooxera,  or  parasitical  buffoons.  But  the  most 
remarkable  extravagance  in  the  modern  prac- 
tice of  this  repulsive  system,  is,  that  the  most 
outrageous  examples  of  it  are  to  be  met  with 
among  those  who  have  the  least  occasion  for 
its  protection, — ^persons  w*hose  society  nobody 
would  think  of  courting,  and  who  yet  receive 
the  slightest  and  most  ordinary  civilities, — 
being  all  that  the  most  courteous  would  ever 
dream  of  offering  them,  —  with  airs  of  as 
vehement  disdain  as  if  they  were  really  in 
danger  of  having  their  intimacy  taken' by 
Storm !  Such  manners,  in  such  people,  are 
no  doubt  in  the  very  extreme  of  absurdity. — 
But  it  is  the  mischief  of  all  cheap  fashions, 
that  they  are  immediately  pirated  by  the  vul- 
gar; and  certainly  there  is  none  that  can  be 
assumed  with  so  little  cost,  either  of  industry 
or  understanding  as  this.  As  the  whole  of  it 
consists  in  being  silent,  stupid,  and  sulky,  it 
is  quite  level  to  the  meanest  capacity — and, 
we  have  no  doubt,  has  enabled  many  to  pass 
for  persons  of  some  consideration,  who  could 
never  have  done  so  on  any  other  terms :  or 
has  permitted  them  at  least  to  think  that  tney 
were  shunning  the  society  of  many  by  whom 
thev  would  certainly  have  been  shunned. 

We  trusty  therefore,  that  this  fashion  of 
mock  slatehness  and  sullen  reserve  will  soon 

rss  away.  The  extreme  facility  with  which 
ma;^be  copied  by  the  lowest  and  dullest  of 
nankind. — the  caricatures  which  are  daily 
exhibitea  of  it  in  everj'  dis^sting  Variety, — 
and  the  restraints  it  must  impose  upon  the 
goM  nature,  and  sociality  whicn,  after  all,  do 


rwUff  fona  a  part  of  our  ^national  cfauscttf, 
must  concur,  we  think,  with  the  alienation  it 
produces  in  others,  speedily  to  coiiBign  it  ;o 
the  tomb  of  other  forgotten  affectations.  The 
duties  that  we  owe  to  strangers  that  come 
casually  into  our  society,  certainly  are  Dot 
very  weight]^ — and  a  man  is  no  donbt  entitled 
to  consult  his  own  ease^  and  even  his  indo- 
lence, at  the  hazard  of  beuig  unpopular  among 
such  persons.  But  after  ail,  affability  and 
complaisance  are  still  a  kind  oi  duties,  in  their 
dcjgree ;  and  of  all  duties,  we  should  reallv 
think  are  those  that  are  repaid,  not  only  wilh 
the  largest  share  of  erratitude,  but  with  the 
greatest  internal  satisfaction.  All  we  ask  ia^ 
that  they,  and  the  pleasure  which  naturally 
accomnanies  their  exercise,  should  not  be  a- 
crificea  to  a  vain  notion  of  dignity,  which  the 
person  assuming  it  knows  all  the  w  hiJe  to  be 
false  and  hollow— or  to  a  still  vainer  assump- 
tion of  fashion,  which  does  not  impose  upoa 
one  in  a  thousand ;  and  subjects  its  unhappy 
victim  to  the  ridicule  of  his  very  competitors 
in  the  practice.  AH  studied  manners  are  as- 
sumed, of  course,  for  the  sake  of  the  effect 
they  are  to  produce  on  the  bt^holders:  And  if 
a  man  have  a  particularly  favourable  opinion 
of  the  wisdom  and  digmty  of  his  physiogno- 
my, and,  at  the  same  time,  a  perfect  con- 
sciousness of  the  folly  and  vulgarity  of  his 
discourse,  there  is  no  den3'ing  that  sucb  a 
man,  when  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  where 
he  is  not  known,  will  do  well  to  keep  his  own 
secret,  and  sit  as  silent,  and  look  as  repulsive 
among  strangers  as  possible.  But,  under  any 
other  circumstances,  we  really  cannot  admit 
it  to  be  a  reasonable,  any  more  than  an  amia- 
ble demeanour.  To  return,  however,  to  M. 
Simond. 

If  he  is  somewhat  severe  upon  our  national 
character,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  deals 
still  harder  measure  to  his  own  countrymen. 
There  is  one  passage  in  which  he  distinctly 
states  that  no  man  m  France  now  pretends  to 
any  principle,  either  personal  or  political. 
What  follows  is  less  atrocious, — and  probably 
nearer  the  truth.  It  is  the  sequel  of  an  enco- 
mium on  tlie  domestic  and  studious  occupa- 
tions of  the  well-informed  society  of  Zurich. 

**  Probably  a  mode  of  life  sn  entirely  domc«tie 
would  tempt  few  si  rangers,  and  in  France  particu- 
larly, it  waald  appear  quite  inioleraltle.  Yet  IdinibC 
whether  these  conremnera  of  domestic  dulneaa  mm 
not  gpnerally  the  dullest  of  the  two.  "Walking  oc- 
capionallv  the  whole  lengib  of  the  interior  Boule- 
vards of  iPnris.  on  a  summer  evening,  I  have  gene- 
rally observed  on  my  return,  at  the  interval  of 
aeveral  hours,  the  very  same  figarea  sifting  jiiat 
where  I  had  left  them ;  mostly  iaoTated  middle-Bged 
men,  eatabliahed  for  the  evening  on  three  chairs, 
one  for  the  elbow,  another  for  the  extend*  d  leg.  a 
third  for  the  centre  of  gravity;  with  vacant  looka 
and  a  muddy  complexion,  appearing  discontented 
with  ihemseivea  and  others,  and  profoundly  tired. 
A  fauUuil  in  a  talmi,  for  the  passive  hearer  of  the 
talk  of  othera,  is  still  worse,  I  take  it,  than  the  three 
chaira  on  the  Boulevard.  The  theatre,  seen  again 
and  again,  can  have  no  great  charm ;  nor  is  it  every 
one  who  has  money  to  spare  for  the  one,  or  free  ac- 
cess to  the  other;  therefore,  «n  immense  number 
of  people  are  driven  to  the  Boulevard  as  a  last  re- 
aonrce.  Aa  to  home,  ii  is  n»  resource  at  all.  Ko 
one  ibinka  of  the  poasibiJity  of  employing  hia  time. 
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tbMBk  4tdi«r  by  litmtelf  or  with  his  fiinitfr.  And 
thu  resttlt,  npon  the  whol«,  is.  fhat  I  do  not  believe 
tbero  is  a  country  in  the  world  where  yoo  see  so 
msnv  long  faces,  care-worn  and  cross,  as  among 
the  very  people  who  are  deemed,  and  believe  them- 
solves,  the  merriest  in  the  world.  A  man  of  rank 
•nd  talent,  who  has  spent  many  years  in  the  Cri- 
Mea,.who  employed  himself  diligently  and  osefolly 
when  there,  ana  who  natural ly  loves  a  country 
where  he  has  done  much  good,  praising  it  to  a 
friend,  has  been  heard  to  remark,  as  the  main  ob- 
jection to  a  residenoe  otherwise  delightful— *^Maia 
on  est  oblig^  de  s'aller  coucher  tous  les  soirs  a  sept 
beures,^pBreequ*en  Crim^  on  ne  sait  pas  od  ailer 
{Msser  la  soirfc !'  This  remark  excites  no  surprise 
at  Paris.  Every  ono  there  feels  that  there  can  be 
no  artemaiive,— some  place,  tud  Aesie,  to  spend 
your  evenings  in,  or  to  bed  at  seven  o'clock !  It  puts 
one  in  mind  of  the  gentleman  who  hesitated  about 
marrying  a  ladv  whose  company  he  liked  very 
much,  'Tor,*  as  he  observed,  '  where  could  I  then 
go  to  pass  my  evenings!*  **— Vol.  i.  pp.  404,  405. 

The  following,  though  not  a  cordial,  is  at 
least  a  candid  testimony  to  the  substantial 
benefits  of  the  Revolution : — 

"  The  clamorous,  restless,  and  bustling  manners 
of  the  common  people  of  Aiz  their  antiquated  and 
ragged  dress,  their  diminutive  stature  and  illofavour- 
•d  countenances,  strongly  recalled  to  my  mind  the 
population  of  France,  soch  as  I  remembered  it 
formerly ;  for  a  oonsiderable  change  has  certainly 
taken  place,  in  all  such  respects,  between  the  years 
1789  and  1815.  The»peopte  of  France  are  decidedly 
less  noisy, and  graver;  better  dreesed.  and  cleaner. 
All  this  mav  be  accounted  for ;  but  handsomer  in 
not  so  readily  understood,  tt  priori.  It  seems  as  if 
tlie  hardships  of  war,  having  successively  carried 
off  alt  the  weakly,  those  who  survived  have  regen- 
erated the  species.  The  people  have  undoubtedly 
,  gained  much  by  the  Revolution  on  the  score  or 
'property,  end  a  little  as  to  political  insiitutions. 
They  certainly  seem  eonseimis  of  some  advantage 
attained,  and  to  be  proud  of  ii— not  properly  civil 
liberty,  which  is  little  understood,  and  not  properly 
estimated,  but  s  certain  coarse  equality,  asserted  in 
small  things,  althongh  not  thought  of  in  the  essen- 
tials of  society.  This  new-bom  equality  is  very 
touchy,  as  if  it  felt  yet  insecure ;  and  thence  a  de- 
gree m  rudeness  in  the  common  intercourse  with 
the  lower  class,  and.  more  or  less,  all  classes,  very 
different  from  the  old  proverbial  Freiich  politeness. 
Thi^t  though  in  i'self  not  agreeable,  is.  however,  a 
good  sign.  Pride  is  a  step  in  morel  improvement, 
from  a  very  low  state.  These  opinions,  I  am  well 
•ware,  will  not  pass  in  Franco  without  animadver- 
•ion,  as  it  is  not  to  be  expected  the  same  judgment 
will  be  formed  of  things  under  differeiit  circum* 
stances.  If  my  critics,  however,  will  only  go  three 
or  four  thousand  miles  off.  and  slay  away  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  I  dare  say  we  shall  agree  better  when 
we  compare  notes  on  their  return.  ' 

Vol.  i.  pp.  333,  334. 

The  way  in  which  M.  Simond  speaks  of 
Rousseau,  affords  a  striking  exanaple  of  that 
struggle  between  enthusiasm  and  soTerity — 
romance  and  cooi  reason,  which  we  noticed 
in  the  besinning  as  characteristic  of  the  whole 
work.  He  talks,  on  the  whole,  with  contempt, 
and  even  bitterness,  of  his  character :  But  he 
follows  his  footsteps,  and  the  Tostiges  and 
memorials  even  of  his  fictitious  personages, 
with  a  spirit  of  devout  observance— visits 
ClareufS  and  pauses  at  Meillerie— rows  in  a 
burning  day  to  his  island  in  the  lake  of  Bien- 
ne— 4>xpatiales  on  the  beauty  of  his  retreat  at 
the  Charmettes — and  even  slops  to  explore 
his  temporary  abode  at  Moitier  Travers.  The 
following  passages  are  imnarkable : — 


"  Rousseau,  fipom  his  garret,  governed  an  etn* 
pire-^^hat  of  the  mind;  the  founder  of  a  new  relio 
gion  in  politics,  and  to  hia  enthusiaaiic  fbliowersa 
prophet— He  said,  and  they  believe4 !  '1  he  diaci* 
pies  of  Voltsire  miisht  be  more  numerous,  but  they 
were  bound  to  him  by  far  weaker  ties.  Thi«e  at 
Rousseau  made  the  French  Revolution,  and  per- 
ished for  it;  while  Voltaire's,  miscalculating  its 
chances,  perished  by  it.  Both,  perhspe,  deserved 
their  Aite ;  but  the  former  cenainly  acted  the  nobler 
part,  and  went  to  battle  with  the  best  weapons  too, 
— for  in  the  deadly  encounter  of  all  the  passions,  of 
the  most  opposite  principles  and  hreconcilable  pro* 
judioes,  cold-hearted  wit  ia  of  little  avail.  Heroes 
and  martyrs  do  not  care  for  epigrams ;  and  he  must 
have  enthusiasm  who  pretends  to  lead  the  enihu« 
sisstic  or  cope  wiih  them.  Unt  iniime  per$wa§io», 
Rousseau  has  somewhere  said,  m*a  tomfours  tenu 
lieu  d^iloquenee!  And  well  it  might ;  for  the  6r8t 
requisite  to  command  belief  is  to  believe  yourself. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  impose  on  mankind  in  this  respect. 
There  is  no  eloquence,  no  ascendancy  over  the 
minds  of  others,  without  this  intimate  perauasion  m 
yourself.  Rousseau's  might  only  be  a  son  of  |>oet* 
ical  persuasion,  laating  but  as  long  as  the  occaaion ; 
yet  It  was  thus  powerful,  only  because  it  was  true, 
though  but  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  perhaps,  in  the 
heart  of  this  inspired  writer. 

"  Mr.  M— ,  son  of  the  friend  of  Rousseau,  to 
whom  he  left  his  manuNsripis,  and  especislly  his 
Confessions,  to  be  published  after  bis  death,  had 
the  goodness  to  show  them  to  me.  I  observed  a 
foir  copy  written  by  himself,  in  a  small  hand  like 
print,  very  neat  and  oorrect ;  not  a  blot  or  an  era* 
sure  to  be  aeen.  The  moat  curious  of  these  papera, 
however,  were  several  sketch-books,  or  memoranda 
half  filled,  where  the  same  hand  is  no  longer  dia* 
cemihie  ;  but  the  same  genius,  and  the  same  wny- 
ward  temper  and  perverse  intellect,  in  every  fugi- 
tive thonght  which  is  there  put  down.  Rousseau's 
composition,  like  .Montesquieu's,  was  laboriiius  simI, 
slow;  his  ideas  flowed  rapidlv.  but  were  not  readily 
brought  into  proper  order ;  they  did  not  appear  to 
have  come  in  consequence  of  a  previous  plan  ;  but 
the  plan  itself,  formed  afterwards,  csme  in  aid  of 
the  ideas,  and  eerved  as  a  sort  of  frame  for  them, 
instefid  of  being  a  system  to  which  they  were  sub- 
servient. Very  possibly  some  of  the  fundamental 
opinions  he  defended  so  earnestly,  and  for  whidi 
his  disciples  would  willingly  have  suffered  martyr- 
dom, were  origins  fly  adopted  because  a  bright 
thought,  caught  as  it  flew,  was  entered  in  his  com- 
monplace book. 

**  These  loose  notes  of  Rousseau  afibrd  a  curioiMi 
insight  into  his  taste  in  composiifon.  You  find 
him  perpetually  retrenching  epithets— reducing  his 
thoughts  to  their  simplest  expression — giving  words 
a  peculiar  energy,  by^  the  new  application  of  their 
original  meaning — going  hack  to  the  mti'vef^  of  old 
language ;  and.  in  the  artificial  pnHsess  «»f  simplici- 
ty, carefully  eflacing  the  trace  of  each  laborious 
footatep  aa  ho  advanced ;  each  idea,  each  image, 
coming  out,  at  last,  as  if  cast  entire  at  a  single 
throw,  original,  energetic,  and  clear.     Although 

Mr.  M had  promised  to  Rousseau  that  he  would 

publish  his  Confessions  os  they  were,  vei  he  ti  ok 
upon  himself  to  suppress  a  passage  explaining  cer- 
tain circumstances  of  his  abinraiions  at  Anneci,  af- 
fording a  curious,  but  friirhtrully  disgusting,  picture 
of  monkish  manners  at  that  time.    It  is  a  piiy  that 

Mr.  M did  not  break  his  word  in  regard  to  some 

few  more  passages  of  that  most  admirable  and  most 
vile  of  all  the  productions  of  genius." 

Vol.  i.  pp  564—566. 

The  following  notices  of  Madame  de  Stadl 
are  emphatic  and  original : — 

**  I  had  seen  Msdsme  da  Stael  a  child :  and  I  saw 
her  again  on  her  deathbed  The  intermediate  yean 
were  spent  in  another  hemiaphera.  as  far  as  pnssibia 
firom  the  scenes  in  which  she  lived.  Mixing  again, 
not  many  months  since,  with  a  world  in  which  I  am  . 


ft  MnMr,  and  tel  tJiat  I  »Mt  vuMla  ao,  IJoiCMw 
tlui  cfl«brai«d  woiimq:  and  baard,  m  ii  were,  ber 
iMiwvirde,  ael  bed  Mid  ber  worke  bclore,  aninfla. 
•need  by  any  local  biaa.  Perbaoe.  the  inwreeeioae 
of  a  NBan  tboa  dropped  from  aaotner  world  into  ihia 
»%y  be  deemed  aoraething  like  tboee  of  poaterity. 
*"  Madane  de  Steal  lived  lor  eooTeraaiion :  Sbe 
waa  not  happy  out  of  a  large  ctrele,  and  a  Fiencb 
cirela,  where  abe  could  be  beard  in  ber  own  Ian* 
giiaga  to  the  beat  advaniage.  Her  eziravagant  ad- 
miration ol*  the  fociety  oTParia  wee  neither  mora 
■or  leaa  than  |;entti»e  admiration  of  beraeli  It 
waa  tbe  beet  mirror  aba  ooold  gal— and  ibat  waa 
all.  Ambitioua  of  all  aona  of  notoriety,  aha  would 
have  givaa  tba  world  to  have  been  born  noble  aiid 
a  beauiY*  Yet  there  waa  in  tbia  exoeeeive  Tanity 
ao  attoi  bonaaiy  and  fraakoaea»  it  waa  ao  antivaly 


vaU  ofiftatttbii  aid  liiek,  ah«BH4aaafcir«ii« 
irraaiaiible  an  appeal  to  your  4iwa  aeaae  ef  b«  awik, 
that  what  would  have  baao  lauchabla  ia  any  tm 
alee,  waa  aloMat  reapeeiable  in  ber.  Thst  uabj. 
tion  of  eloqoenoe,  eo  conapiciioae  in  ber  wriiiiip, 
wea  nnch  leea  obaanrable  an  ber  eonverHUM; 
there  wee  oMwe  aftatidati  ia  what  aba  Mid  ihniii 
what  abe  wrote ;  while  apeaking,  the  epoDieDf«« 
inapiration  waa  no  labour,  but  all  pleaiure.  Con. 
acioua  of  extraordinary  powara>  abe  gave  hetietf  in 
to  tbe  preaent  enjoyment  of  tbe  gwd  ikinfp,  tni 


tbe  deep  thin^,  flowing  in  a  full  riream  from  ber 
weU«etared  mind  and  luiariam  ftney.  The  iiapi. 
ratiea  wie  plaaaare  tba  plaaaura  waa  iatpimiuD; 
and  without  praaiaaly  intaiidiii^  it,  ebe  waii»  evciy 
evening  of  her  Ufa,  io  a  aircie  ol  company,  the  ym 
Coriana  aha  had  dapiciad."— VoL  i.  pp.  383-28t. 


(Nooembtr,  1812.) 

R8jt€t$d  Jddrm$$;  or  Iks  Ana  Thmtrum  Poetanm.    ISmo.  pp.  126.    Londoii:  1612.* 


ArrxK  all  the  learning,  wrsnpling  and 
folemn  exhortation  of  our  preceding  pwefl) 
we  think  we  may  ventare  to  treat  oar  readera 
with  a  little  morael  of  town-made  gaietr, 
withottt  any  great  deration  from  ear  eetaS- 
liahed  diaiaeter  for  aerioasneaa  and  eontempt 
ef  trifles.  We  are  aware,  indeed,  that  there 
is  no  way  by  which  we  could  ao  certainly  in- 
gratiate ouTselTea  with  oar  provincial  reaaera. 
as  by  dealing  largely  in  such  articles;  anci 
we  can  aoaore  tton,  that  if  we  hare  not 
hitherto  indulged  them  vwy  often  in  this 
manner,  it  is  only  because  we  haye  not  often 
met  with  any  thing  nearly  so  good  as  the 
little  yoiume  before  us.  we  have  seen  no- 
thing oompamble  to  it  indeed  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  poetry  of  the  Antijaeobin ;  and 
tliough  it  wants  the  hteh  seasoning  of  polities 
and  pereonality,  which  no  doubt  contributed 
much  to  the  currency  of  that  celebrated  col- 
lection, we  are  not  sure  that  it  does  not  ex- 
hibit, on  the  whole,  a  still  more  exquisite 
talent  of  imitation,  with  powers  of  poetical 
eomposition  that  are  scarcely  inferior. 

We  must  not  fomet.  however,  to  infonn  our 
eonntry  readers,  that'  these  <<  Rejected  Ad- 
dresses" are  merely  a  series  of  Imitations  of 
the  style  and  manner  of  the  most  celebrated 
living  writers — ^who  are  here  supposed  to  have 


^  I  have  been  eo  much  atruck,  on  lately  looking 
back  to  ihia  paper,  with  tba  very  extraordinary 
.  merit  and  felicitv  of  the  Imitations  on  which  it  is 
employed,  that  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
ipving  them  a  chance  of  delighting  a  new  genera- 
non  OT  admirers,  by  including  some  part  of  tnem  in 
this  publication.  I  take  them,  indeed,  to  be  tbe 
very  best  imitations)  and  often  of  difficult  originals) 
that  ever  were  made :  and,  considering  their  great 
aztant  and  variety,  to  indicate  a  talent  to  which  I 
do  not  know  where  to  look  for  a  parallel.  Some 
law  of  them  daaoand  to  the  level  of  parodiee :  Bat 
by  far  the  greater  port  ore  of  a  much  higher  de- 
aeription.  They  ought,  I  suppose,  to  hove  come 
wider  the  head  of  Poetry,— but  **  Miaoellaneoua  " 
ia  broad  enough  to  cover  any  thing.— Some  of  the 
teee  etriking  ciiaiiona  are  now  omitted.  The  au* 
thors,  I  believe,  have  been  loag  known  to  have 
Seen  tiie  Iota  Meesta.  Smith. 


triad  their  hands  at  an  addresa  to  be  opokeit 
at  thayipg  of  the  New  Theatre  iaCraiy 
Lane— m  the  Dope^  we  preaame.  of  obtaiaiBi 
the  twenty-pound  prize  which  the  munifiKot 
managers  are  said  to  have  held  out  to  the  suo- 
oessfiu  candidate.    The  names  of  the  imagh 
nar V  eompetiton,  whose  works  are  now  offered 
to  the  paolic.  are  only  indicated, by  their  iai- 
tials;  and  tnere  are  one  or  two  which  ve 
really  do  not  know  how  to  fill  up.    By  hi  the 
greater  part,  however,  are  such  as  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  mistaken;  and  no  reader  of  Seoit, 
Cmbbe,  Southev;  Woidsworth,  Lewia,  Moore, 
or  Spencer,  could  require  the  aid,  even  of  their 
initial^  to  recognise  them  in  their  portraits. 
Coleriage.  Coleman,  and  Lord  Byron,  are  not 
quite  sucn  strikina  likenesees.  Of  Dr.  Baeby'i 
and  Mr.  Fitigmald's,  we  do  not  hold  ooiaelves 
qualified  to  judge— not  professing  to  be  deeply 
read  in  the  worics  of  these  originals. 

There  is  no  talent  so  universally  entertain- 
ing as  that  of  mimicry — even  when  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  lively  imitation  of  the  air  and 
manner — the  voice,  ipit.  and  extenml  depoiW 
ment  of  ordinary  indiviaiials.  Nor  ia  this  to 
be  ascribed  entirely  to  our  wicked  love  of 
ridicule;  for,  thougn  we  must  not  assign  a 
very  hiffh  intellectual  rank  to  an  art  which  is 
said  to  have  attained  toperfectioD  amoiig  the 
savages  of  New  Hollandl,  some  admiration  is 
uodonbtedlv  due  to  the  capacity  of  nice  ob- 
servation which  it  implies;  and  some  gratifi- 
cation Biay  be  iimocently  derived  from  the 
sadden  peroeption  which  it  ezcitea  of  pecu- 
liaritiea  previously  unobserved.  Ic  riaea  in 
intereaL  nowever,  and  in  dignity,  when  it 
succeeds  in  expressing,  not  merely  the  visible 
and  external  cnaracteristics  of  its  objects^  bat 
those  also  of  their  taste,  their  genius,  and 
temper.  A  vulgar  mimic  repeata  a  man'a 
cant-phrasea  and  known  stories,  with  an  exact 
imitation  of  his  voice,  look,  and  gestures :  But 
he  ia  an  artist  of  a  far  higher  description,  who 
can  make  stories  or  reasonings  in  his  manner : 
and  represent  the  features  and  movementa  oi 
his  mind,  as  well  as  the  aeoideatsof  his  body. 
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lie  same  distinctioa  applieB  to  the  mimicry, 
r  it  may  be  bo  called,  ox  an  author's  style  ana 
c&anner    of  writing.    To  copy  his  peculiar 
phrases  or  turns  of  expression — ^to  borrow  the 
irammatieal  structure  of  his  sentences,  or  the 
netrical  balance  of  his  lines— or  to  crowd  and 
itrin:^  together  all  the  pedantic  or  affected 
vords  which  he  has  become  remaricable  for 
isinfi^— aoplying,  or  misapplving   all   these 
without  the  least  refptrd  to  t&e  character  of 
liia  genius^  or  the  spirit  of  his  compositions,  is 
to  imitate  an  author  only  as  a  monkey  might 
imitate  a  man— or,  at  best,  to  support  a  mas- 
querade character  on  the  strength  of  the  Dress 
only ;  and  at  all  events,  requires  as  little  talent, 
and  deeeires  as  little  praise,  as  the  mimetic 
exhibitions  in  the  neighbournood  of  Port-Syd- 
ney.   It  is  another  matter,  however,  to  be  able 
to  borrow  the  diction  and  manner  of  a  cele- 
brated writer  to  express  sentiments  like  his 
own — ^to  write  as  he  would  have  written  on 
the  subject  proposed  to  his  imitator — to  think 
his  thoughts,  in  short,  as  well  as  to  use  his 
words — and  to  make  the  reyiral  of  his  style 
apprar  but  a  consequence  of  the  strong  con- 
ception of  his  peculiar  ideas.  To  do  this  in  all 
the  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable,  requires 
talents,  perhaps,  not  inferior  to  those  of  the 
original  on  whom  they  are  employed — ^to- 
ffetner  with  a  faculty  of  observation,  and  a 
dexterity  of  application,  which  that  original 
might  not  always  possess ;  and  should  not  only 
afford  nearly  as  great  pleasure  to  the  reader, 
as  a  piece  of  composition, — ^but  may  teach  him 
tome  lessons,  or  open  up  to  him  some  views, 
I    which  could  not  have  been  otherwise  disclosed. 
The  exact  imitation  of  a  good  thing,  it  must 
be  admitted,  promises  fair  to  be  a  pretty  good 
thing  in  itself;  but  if  the  resemblance  be  very 
.  striking,  it  commonly  has  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  letting  us  more  completely  into  the 
secret  of  the  original  author,  and  enabling  us 
to  understand  far  more  clearly  in  what  the 
peculiarity  of  his  manner  consists,  than  most 
of  us  should  ever  have  done  without  this  as- 
sistance.   The  resemblance,  it  is  obvious,  can 
onlv  be  rendered  striking  by  exaggerating  a 
little,  and  bringing  more  conspicuously  for- 
ward, all  that  is  peculiar  and  characteristic  in 
the  model :  And  the  marking  features,  which 
were  somewhat  shaded  and  confused  in  their 
natural  presentment,  being  thus  magnified  and 
disensaged  in  the  copy,  are  more  easily  ob- 
servea  and  comj)rehenaed,  and  their  effect 
traced  with  infinitely  more  ease  and  assu- 
lanoe  ;<— just  as  the  course  of  a  river,  or  a  range 
of  mountains,  is  more  distinctly  understood 
>vhen  laid  down  on  a  map  or  plan,  than  when 
studied  in  their  natural  proportions.    Thus,  in 
Burke's  imitation  of  Bolingbroke  (the  most 
perfect  specimen,  perhaps,  which  ever  will 
exist  of  the  art  of  wnich  we  are  speakine),  we 
have  all  the  qualities  which  distinguiui  the 
style,  or  we  may  indeed  say  the  genius,  of 
tliat  noble  writer,  as  it  were,  concentrated  and 
brought  at  once  oefbre  us:  so  that  an  ordinary 
reader,  who.  in  perusing  nis  genuine  worics. 
merely  felt  himself  'dazzled  and  disappointed 
—delighted  and  wearied  he  could  not  tell 
why,  M  now  enabled  to  f  3rm  a  definite  and 


precise  coneepUan  of  the  causes  of  thoae  OfK 

posite  sensations, — and  to  trace  to  the  noble- 
ness of  the  diction  and  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
reasoning—- the  boldness  of  the  propositions 
and  the  rashness  of  the  inductions — tne  mag* 
nificence  of  the  pretensions  and  the  feebleness 
of  the  performance,  those  contradictory  judg* 
ments,  with  the  confused  result  of  which  he 
had  been  perplexed  in  the  study  of  the  originaL 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  imitation 
of  Darwin,  contained  in  the  Loves  of  the  Tri* 
angles,  though  confessedly  of  a  satirical  or 
luaicrous  character.  All  tne  peculiarities  of 
the  original  poet  are  there  brought  together, 
and  crowded  into  a  little  space ;  where  they 
can  be  comjMired  and  estimated  with  ease. 
His  essence  in  short,  is  extracted,  and  sepa* 
rated  in  a  good  degree  from  what  is  common 
to  him  with  the  rest  of  his  species; — and 
while  he  is  recocnised  at  once  as  the  orisrinal 
from  whom  all  these  characteristic  traits  have 
been  borrowed,  that  original  itself  is  far  better 
understood — ^because  Sxe  copy  presents  no 
traits  but  such  as  are  characteristic. 

This  highest  species  of  imitation,  therefore, 
we  conceive  to  he  of  no  slight  value  in  fixing 
the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  public,  even 
with  regard  to  the  great  standard  and  original 
authora  who  naturally  become  its  snbiects. 
The  pieces  before  us,  indeed,  do  not  fall  cor- 
rectly under  this  denomination : — the  subject 
to  which  they  are  confined,  and  the  occasion 
on  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
duced, having  necessarily  given  them  a  eer- 
tain  ludicrous  and  light  air,  not  quite  suitable 
to  the  gravity  of  some  of  the  originals,  and 
imparted  to  some  of  them  a  sort  of  mongrel 
character  in  which  we  may  discern  the  fea- 
tures both  of  burlesque  and  of  imitation. 
There  is  enough,  however,  of  the  latter  to  an- 
swer the  purposes  we  have  indicated  above; 
while  the  tone  of  levity  and  ridicule  may 
answer  the  farther  purpose  of  admonishing  the 
authors  who  are  personated  in  this  exhibition, 
in  what  directions  they  trespass  on  the  bcM-ders 
of  absurdity,  and  from  what  peculiarities  they 
are  in  danger  of  beoominff  ridiculous.  A  mere 
parody  or  travestie,  indeed,  is  commonly  made, 
with  the  greatest  success,  upon  the  tenderest 
and  most  sublime  passages  in  poetry — the 
whole  secret  of  such  performances  consisting 
in  the  substitution  of  a  mean,  ludicrous,  or 
disgusting  subject,  for  a  touching  or  noble  one. 
But  where  this  is  not  the  case,  and  where  the 
passages  imitated  are  conversant  with  objects 
nearly  as  familiar,  and  names  and  actions 
almost  as  undignified,  as  those  in  the  imita- 
tion, the  author  may  be  assured^  that  what  a 
moderate  degree  of  exaggeration  has  thus 
made  eminently  laughable,  could  never  have 
been  worthy  of  a  place  in  serious  and  lofty 
poetry. — But  we  are  falling,  we  perceive,  into 
our  old  trick  of  dissertation,  and  forgetting  our 
benevolent  intention  to  dedicate  this  article  to 
the  amusement  of  our  readers. — ^We  break 
off  therefore,  abruptly,  and  turn  \tithout  fiir- 
ther  preamble  to  tneoook. 

The  first  piece,  under  the  name  of  the  loyal 
Mr.  Fitzgerald^  tnough  as  good,  we  suppose, 
as  the  original,  is  not  very  intere  sting.  Waether 
3M 
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it  be  rerj  like  Mr.  Fitzgerald  or  not,  however, 
it  roaet  be  allowed  llmt  tk)  Tolgarity,  ser- 
Tility,  and  gioes  absurdity  of  the  nev-npaper 
scribblers  is  well  rendered  in  the  following 
lines: — 

"  Gallia* B  stern  despot  shall  in  vain  advance 

From  Paris,  ihe  meiropnli^  of  France ; 

By  this  day  month  the  monster  shall  not  gain 

A*  fool  of  land  in  Portugal  or  Spain. 

Si'e  Wellington  in  Salamanca's  field 

Forces  his  taTourite  General  to  yield,      [Marmost 

Breaks  through  his  lines,  and  leaves  his  boasted 

Expiring  on  the  plain  without  an  arm  on : 

Madrid  he  enters  at  the  cannon's  mouth. 

And  then  ihe  villages  still  further  south! 

Base  Bonaparte,  fitted  with  deadly  ire, 

Sets  one  by  one  our  playhousra  on  fire ; 

SiHue  years  ago  he  pounced  with  deadly  glee  on 

The  Opera  House— then  burnt  down  the  Pambeon : 

Nny.  still  unsatcd,  in  a  coat  of  fiames. 

Next  at  Millbank  he  cross'd  the  river  Thames. 

Who  makes  the  quartern  loaf  and  Luddites  rise  f 

Who  fills  ihe  butchers*  shops  with  large  blue  flies? 

Who  thought  in  flames  Si.  James's  court  to  pinch  f 

Who  burnt  the  wardrobe  of  poor  Lady  Finch  f 

Why  he,  who,  forging  for  this  Isle  a  yoke, 

Reminds  me  of  a  line  I  lately  spoke, 

'  The  tree  of  Freedom  is  the'  British  oak.'  '* 

The  next,  in  ihe  name  of  Mr.  W.  W^ords- 
worth,  is  entitled  ^<The  Baby's  Debut  ^''  and 
is  characteristically  announced  as  intended  to 
have  been  ^^  spoken  in  the  character  of  Nancy 
Lake,  a  girl  eight  years  of  age^  who  is  drawn 
opon  the  stage  in  a  child's  chaise,  by  Samuel 
nughes,  her  uncle's  porter."  The  author  does 
not,  in  this  instance,  attempt  to  copy  any  of 
Uie  higher  attributes  of  Mr.  Worcbwonh's 
poetry :  But  has  succeeded  perfectly  in  the 
imitation  of  his  mawkish  aflfectations  of  child- 
ish simplicity  and  nursery  stammering.  We 
hope  it  will  make  him  ashamed  of  his  Alice 
FeiL  and  the  ^eater  part  of  his  last  volumes 
— ot  which  it  is  bv  no  means  a  parody,  but  a 
Tory  fair,  and  indeed  we  think  a  Ottering 
imitation.  We  give  a  stanza  or  two  as  a 
specimen : — 

*'  My  brother  Jack  was  nine  in  May, 
And'  I  was  eight  on  New  Yearns  Day ; 

So  in  Kate  Wilson's  shop 
Papa  (he's  my  papa  and  Jack's) 
Bought  mo  last  week  a  doll  of  wax, 

And  brother  Jack  a  top. 

"  Jack's  in  the  pou«s — and  this  it  is. 
He  thinks  mine  came  to  more  than  his, 

So  to  my  drawer  he  goes,  - 
Takes  out  the  doll.  and.  oh,  my  stars! 
He  pokes  her  head  between  the  bars, 

And  Dielu  oflT  half  her  nose !" — pp.  5,  6. 

Mr.  Moore's  Address  is  entitled  "The  Lit- 
ing  Lustres,"  and  appears  to  us  a  very  fair 
imitation  of  the  fantastic  verses  which  that 
insenious  person  indites  when  he  is  merely 
giulant ;  and,  resisting  the  lures  of  voluptuous- 
ness, is  not  enough  in  earnest  to  be  tender.  It 
liegins : — 

**  O  why  should  our  dull  retrospective  addresses 

Fall  damp  aa  wet  blankets  on  Drury  Lane  fire  t 
Away  with  blue  devila.  away  with  distresses. 

And  give  the  gay  spirit  to  s|)arkling  desire ! 
Let  arti!<ts  decide  nn  the  beauties  of  Drury, 

The  richest  to  me  is  wh«n  woman  is  there; 
""^he  qiienrion  of  Houses  1  leave  to  the  jury ; 

The  laireat  to  ma  ta  the  hoaaa  of  the  lair."— p.  25. 


The  main  drift  of  the  piece,  however,  ai 

well  as  its  title,  is  explained  in  the  following 
stanzas: — 

**  How  well  would  our  artists  attend  to  their  doiics, 

Our  house  save  in  oil,  and  oar  anthora  io  wii, 
In  lieu  of  von  lamps  if  a  row  of  young  beauties 
Glanc*d  light  from  their  eyes  between  us  tnd 
the  pit.  [ii  oQ 

Attun*d  to  the  scene,  when  the  pale  yellow  mooa 

Tower  and  tree,  they'd  look  sober  and  sage ; 
And  when  ibey  all  wmk'd  their  dear  peepsrs  io 
unison. 
Night,  pitchy  night  would  envelope  the  aisge. 
Ah !  could  I  aome  girl  from  yon  box  fur  her  yonih 
pick, 
I*d  love  her— aa  long  as  she  bleasom*d  in  yooth' 
Oh !  white  is  the  ivory  case  of  the  lootbpiek, 
But  when  beauty  smiles  how  much  i»hiier  ths 
tooih!"  pp.  26,27. 

The  next,  entitled  "The  Hebuilding  "  is  in 
name  of  Mr.  Soothey ;  and  is  one  of  tne  best 
in  the  collection.  It  is  in  the  style  of  the 
Kehama  of  that  maltifarions  author;  and  is 
supposed  to  be  spoken  in  the  character  of  one 
of  nis  Glendoveers.  The  imitation  of  the 
diction  and  measure,  we  think,  is  nearly  per- 
feet ;  and  the  descriptions  quite  as  good  as  the 
original.  It  opens  with  an  account  of  the 
burning  of  the  old  theatre,  formed  upon  the 
pattern  of  the  Funeral  of  Arvalan. 

"  Midnight,  yet  nor  a  nose 
From  Tower-hill  to  Piccadilly  snored  \ 

Midnight,  yet  not  a  nose 
From  Indra  drew  the  ensence  of  repose ! 
See  with  what  crimKon  fury. 
By  Indra  fann'd,  the  god  of  fire  ascends  the  walls 
ofDntry! 
The  lops  of  houses,  blue  with  lead, 
Berd  beneath  the  landlord's  iread ; 
Master  and  *prcntire,  serving-man  and  lord, 
Nailor  and  tailor. 
Grazier  and  brazier. 
Thro'  streets  and  alleys  pour'd, 
All,  all  abroad  to  gaze. 
And  wonder  at  the  blaze.*' — pp.  29,  30, 

There  is  then  a  great  deal  of  indescribable 
intriguing  between  Veeshnoo,  who  wishes  to 
rebuild  the  house  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Mr.  Whitbread,  and  Yemen  who  wishes  to 
prevent  it.  The  Power  of  Restoration;  how- 
ever, brings  all  the  parties  concerned  to  an 
amicable  meeting;  the  eflfect  of  which,  on 
the  Power  of  Destruction,  is  thus  finely  repre- 
sented : — 

'*  Yiimen  beheld,  and  wither'd  at  the  sight ; 
Long  had  he  aim'd  the  sun-beam  to  control. 

For  light  was  hstefal  to  his  soul : 
Go  on,  cried  the  hellish  one,  yellow  with  spite ; 
Go  on,  cried  the  hellish  one,  yellow  with  spleen ; 
Thy  toils  of  the  morning,  like  lihaca*a  queen, 
ril  toil  to  undo  every  night. 

The  lawvers  are  met  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 

And  Yamen*s  visage  growa  blanker  and  blanker 
The  lawyers  are  met  at  the  Anchor  and  Crown, 
And  Yemen's  cheek  is  a  russety  brown. 
Veeshnoo.  now  thy  work  proceeds ! 
The  soliaior  reada. 
And,  merit  of  merit! 
Red  wax  and  green  ferret 
Are  fii'd  at  the  toot  of  the  deeds !" 

pp.  35,  36. 

"  Drury's  Diige,"  by  Laum  Matilda,  is  not 
of  the  first  quality.    The  vemes^  to  be  vat^ 
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i  very  smooth,  and  very  noDtenaical — as 
13  intended:  Bat  they  are  not  so  good  as 
rift's  celebrated  Song  bjr  a  Person  of  Qua- 
y  ',  SiiA  are  so  exactly  in  the  same  mea* 
re,  and  on  the  same  plan,  that  it  is  impos* 
>le  to  avoid  making  tne  comparison.  The 
Etder  may  take  these  three  stanzas  as  a 
mple : — 

**  Lurid  smoke  and  frank  suspicion, 
Hand  in  hand  reluciant  dance  ; 
While  the  god  fulfils  his  mission, 
Chivalry  resigns  his  lance. 

"  Hark !  the  engines  blandly  thunder. 
Fleecy  clouds  disheTelrd  lie ; 
And  the  firemen,  route  with  wonder, 
On  the  son  of  Saturn  cry. 

'*  See  the  bird  of  Ammon  sailing, 
Perches  on  the  engine's  peak, 
And  the  Eagle  fireman  hailing, 

Soothes  them  with  its  bickering  beak.*' 

"A  Tale  of  Drary^"  by  Walter  Scott,  is, 
pon  the  whole,  admirably  executed ;  thongh 
le  introduction  is  rather  tame.  Hie  burning 
I  described  with  the  mighty  Minstrel's  char- 
ct eristic  love  of  localities : — 

*^  Then  London's  sons  in  nightcap  woke! 

In  bedgown  woke  her  dames ; 
For  shouts  were  beard  'mid  fire  and  smoke. 
And  twice  ten  hundred  voices  spoke, 

*  The  Phyhoiise  is  in  flames!' 
And  1o!  where  Catherine  Street  extends, 
A  fiery  tail  its  lustre  lends 

1  o  every  window  pane ; 
Blushes  each  spout  in  Martlet  Court, 
And  Barbican,  moth-eaten  fort, 
And  Covent  Garden  kennels  sport, 

A  bright  ensauguin'd  drain  ; 
Meux's  new  hrewhouse  shows  the  light, 
Rowland  Hill's  chapel,  and  the  height 

Where  patent  shot  they  sell : 
The  Tennis  Court,  so  fair  and  tall. 
Partakes  the  ray  with  Surgeons'  Hall, 
The  ticket  porters'  house  of  call. 
Old  Bedlam,  close  by  London  w*all, 
Wright's  shrimp  and  oyster  shop  withal, 

And  Richardson's  Hotel."— pp.  46,  47. 

The  mustering  of  the  firemen  is  not  less 
meritorious : — 

"  The  summoned  firemen  woke  at  call 
And  hied  them  lo  their  statione  all. 
Starting  from  short  and  broken  snoose. 
Each  soQsht  his  pond'rous  hobnaii'd  shoes ; 
Bat  first  his  worsted  hosen  plied. 
Plash  breeches  next  in  crimson  dyed, 

His  nether  bulk  embrac'd ; 
Then  jacket  thick,  of  red  or  blue. 
Whose  massv  shoulder  gfiave  to  view 
The  hadfi^e  of  each  respective  crew, 

In  tin  or  copper  traced. 
The  engines  thunder'd  thro*  the  street, 
Fire-hook,  pipe,  bucket,  all  complete. 
And  torches  glared,  and  clattering  feet 

Along  the  pavement  paced."— p.  48, 

The  procession  of  the  engines,  with  the 
badges  of  their  dififerent  companies,  and  the 
horrible  names  of  their  leaders,  is  also  admi- 
rable—but we  cannot  make  room  for  it.  The 
account  of  the  death  of  Muggins  and  Higgin- 
bottom,  however,  must  find  a  place.  These 
are  the  two  principal  firemen  who  saffered  on 
this  occasion :  and  the  catastrophe  is  describ- 
ed with  a  spirit,  not  unworthy  of  the  name  so 


Tentnronahr  assumed  by  the  describer.  AAar 
the  roof  falls  in,  there  is  silence  and  great  ooa 
stemation  :-^ 

**  When  lo !  amid  the  wreck  uprear'd 
Gradual  a  moving  head  appear'd. 

And  Eaale  firemen  knew 
'Twas  Josepn  Muggins,  name  rever'd. 

The  foreman  of  their  crew. 
Loud  shouted  all  in  sign  of  woe, 
'  A  Muggins  to  the  rescue,  ho !' 

And  pour'd  the  hissing  tide : 
Meanwhile  the  Muggins  fought  amain, 
And  strove  and  stroggl'd  alj  m  vain. 
For  rallying  but  to  nul  again. 

He  tottor'd,  sunk,  and  died ! 
Did  none  attempt,  before  he  fell. 
To  succour  one  they  lov'd  so  well  f 
Yr8,  Higginbottom  did  aspire, 
(His  fireman's  soul  was  all  oa  fire) 

His  brother  chief  to  save ; 
But  ah !  his  reckless  generous  ire 

Serv'd  but  to  share  his  grave ! 
Mid  biasing  beams  and  scalding  streams, 
Thro'  fire  and  smoke  he  dauntless  broke. 

Where  Muggins  broke  before. 
But  sulphury  stench  and  boiling  drench. 
Destroying  sight,  o'erwhelm'doim  quite; 

He  Slink  to  rise  no  more ! 
Siill  o'er  his  head,  while  Fate  he  brav'd, 
His  whizzing  water-pipe  he  wav'd; 
'  Whitford  and  Mitford.  ply  your  pumps ! 

*  You,  Cluiterbuck,  come  stir  your  stumps, 

*  Why  are  you  in  such  doleful  dumps  f 

*  A  fireman,  and  afraid  of  bumps ! 

*  What  are  they  fear'd  on.  fools  T  *od  rot  'em !' 
Were  the  last  words  of  Higginbottom." 

pp.  50—52. 

The  rebailding  is  recorded  in  strains  aa 
charaoteristic,  and  as  aptly  applied  :— 

Didst  mark,  how  toil'd  the  busy  train 
From  mom  to  eve,  till  Drury  Lane 
Leap'd  like  a  roebuck  from  the  plain  f 
Ropes  rose  and  sunk,  and  rose  ijgain, 

And  nimble  workmen  trod. 
To  realize  hold  Wyatt's  plan 
Rush'd  manv  a  howling  irishman, 
Loud  clatter  d  many  a  porter  can. 
And  many  a  ragamufiin  clan. 

With  trowel  and  with  hod."— pp.  j^,  53. 


"The  Beautiful  Incendiary,"  by  the  Hon* 
onrable  W.  Spencer,  is  also  an  imitation  of 
great  merit.  The  flashy,  fashionable,  artifi- 
cial style  of  this  writer,  with  his  confident 
and  extravagant  compliments,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  parodied  in  such  lines  as  the 
following  :— 

"  Sobriety  cease  to  he  sober. 

Cease  labour  to  dig  an(f  to  delve ! 
All  hail  to  this  tenth  of  October, 

One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve  ? 
Hah  !  whom  do  my  peepers  remark  f 

'Tis  Hebe  with  Jupiter's  jug  * 
Oh,  no !  'tia  the  pride  of  the  Park, 

Fair  Lady  Elizabeth  Muag ! 
But  ah !  why  awaken  the  blaze 

Those  bright  burning-glasses  contain. 
Whose  lens,  with  concentrated  rays, 

Proved  fatal  to  old  Dniry  Lane : 
*Twas  all  aecidenral,  they  ery : 

Away  with  the  flimsy  numbng  ! 
'Twas  lir'd  by  a  flash  from  the  eye 

Of  Lady  Elizabeth  Mugg ! 

"  Fire  and  Ale,"  by  M.  6.  Lewis,  is  not 
less  fortunate :  and  exhibits  not  only  a  fiuth- 
ful  copy  of  tne  spirited,  loose,  and  flowing 
versification  of  that  lingular  autW,  but  a  rery 
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)IMt  repretentation  of  that  niztura  ixf  extwv»«> 
ganoe  and  jooilarity  which  bat  inipresaed 
most  of  his  writings  with  the  chaiacter  of  a 
sort  of  farcical  horror.    For  example : — 

**  The  fira  kin^  one  day  rather  amoroiu  felt ; 

H«  mounted  hie  hot  copper  filiy ; 
Hie  breechee  and  boots  were  of  tin ;  and  the  belt 
Was  made  of  east  iron,  for  fear  it  should  melt 

With  the  best  of  the  eopper  coh*s  belly. 
Sure  never  wss  skin  bsif  so  scaidinff  as  hn ! 

When  an  infant,  *iwas  eqoslly  borrid, 
For  the  water  when  he  wss  bsptii*d  gsre  a  fin, 
And  bobbl'd  and  simmer'd  snd  stsrted  off,  whiau  ! 

As  soon  as  it  sprinkrd  his  forehesd. 
Ob  then  there  wss  glitter  snd  fire  in  esch  eye. 

For  two  living  cosls  were  the  symbols ; 
His  teeth  were  ealcin*d,  snd  his  tongue  wss  so  dry 
It  rattled  against  ihem  ss  thoogh  you  shonld  try 

To  play  the  piano  in  thimbles.**— -pp.  68,  69. 

The  drift  of  the  story  is,  that  this  formida- 
ble personage  falls  in  love  with  Miss  Drury 
the  eider,  who  is  consamed  in  his  ardent  em- 
brace !  when  Mr.  Whitbread.  in  the  character 
of  the  Ale  King,  fairly  bullies  him  from  a 
similar  attempt  on  her  vounger  sister,  who 
has  just  come  out  under  his  proteotion. 

We  have  next  ^<  Playhouse  MusingB,"  by 
Mr.  Coleridge — a  piece  which  is  unquestion- 
ably Lakish — though  we  cannot  say  that  we 
recognise  in  it  any  of  the  peculiar  traits  of 
that  powerful  and  misdirected  genius  whose 
name  it  has  borrowed.  We  rather  think, 
however,  that  the  tuneful  Brotherhood  will 
consider  it  as  a  respectable  eclogue.  This  is 
the  introduction  :— 

"  My  pensive  Public !  wherefore  look  you  ssdt 
I  had  s  graiKfmoiher ;  she  kepi  s  donkey 
To  carry  to  the  mart  her  crockery  were. 
And  when  that  donkev  look'd  me  is  the  face, 
His  face  was  ssd !  snd  you  sre  sad.  my  Public ! 

Joy  should  be  youra :  ibis  tenth  dsy  of  October 
Agsin  asa«fmliles  us  in  Drury  Lane. 
Long  wept  my  eye  to  see  the  timber  pisnks 
1'hat  hid  our  ruins ;  many  a  dsy  I  cried 
Ah  me  !  I  fear  they  never  will  rebuild  it ! 
1111  on  one  eve.  one  joyful  Monday  eve, 
Asslong  Charles  Street  I  prepar*d  to  walk, 
Just  at  the  corner,  by  the  pastry  cook's, 
I  hesrd  s  trowel  tick  against  s  brick ! 
I  look'd  me  up,  snd  strait  a  parapet 
Uprose,  St  least  seven  inches  o'er  the  pisnks. 
Jny  10  thee,  Drury  !  to  mvself  I  said. 
He  of  Blacklirian  Road  who  hymn*d  thy  downfal 
In  load  Hosannahs,  and  who  prophesied 
That  flames  like  ihnee  from  prostrate  Solyms 
^ould  scorch  the  hand  ihatventur*d  to  rebuild  thee, 
Has  prov*d  a  lying  prophet.    From  that  hour, 
As  leisure  otfer*d,  close  to  Mr.  Spring's 
Box-office  door,  I've  stood  and  eyed  the  buildera.'* 

pp.  73,  74. 

Of  "Architectural  Atoms,"  translated  by 
Dr.  Busby,  we  can  say  very  little  more  than 
that  iheijr  appear  to  us  to  be  far  more  capable 
of  combining  into  good  poetry  than  the  few 
lines  we  wet«  able  to  read  of  the  learned 
Doctor*B  genuine  address  in  the  newspapers. 
They  might  pass,  indeed,  for  a  very  tolerable 
imitation  of  I)arwin ; — as  for  instance : — 


'*  I  sing  how  casual  bricks,  in  siry  climb 
Encounter'd  casual  horse  hair,  casual  lime  ; 
How  raftere  borne  through  wond'ring  clouds  elate, 
Rlss*d  in  their  slope  bine  elementsl  slste ! 
CIssp'd  solid  beams,  in  ohsnce-direcied-fury, 
And  gsvs  to  birth  our  renovsted  Drury." 

pp.  82,  83. 


Andagm:— 

**  Thos  with  the  fisAies  that  Irom  old  Dmj  tm 
Irs  elements  prinmvsl  sought  the  ekies, 
'lliers  pendoloos  to  wail  the  happy  how. 
When  new  attrsctions  should  restore  chdrpowv 
Here  embryo  eounds  in  ttiher  lie  oencssTd 
Like  worda  in  nun  hem  atmosphere  congcsPd. 
Here  many  an  embryo  laugh,  and  half  enoorti 
Clings  to  the  roof,  or  creeps  slong  the  floor. 
By  pufis  concipient  some  m  «ihf  r  flit, 
And  soar  in  bravos  from  the  tbund'rini^  pit ; 
While  some  this  mortal  life  sbonive  miss, 
Crush'd  by  a  grosn,  or  morder'd  by  s  hiss.**— pi  87. 

"The  Theatre,"  by  the  Her.  G.  Crabhs, 
we  rather  think  is  the  beet  piece  in  the  col- 
lection. It  is  an  exquisite  and  most  masterly 
imitation,  not  only  oi  the  pecnliar  style,  but 
of  the  taste,  temper,  and  manner  of  descrip- 
tion of  that  most  oiiginal  anthor;  and  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  in  any  respect  a  carica- 
ture of  that  style  or  manner— except  in  the 
exceeslve  profusion  of  pirns  and  verbal  jingles 
— which,  though  undoubtedly  to  be  raiiked 
amon^  his  characteristics,  are  never  so  thick- 
sown  m  his  original  works  as  in  this  admire 
ble  imitation.  It  does  not  aim,  of  course,  at 
any  shadow  of  his  pathos  or  moral  sublimiry : 
but  seems  to  us  to  be  a  singularly  fiuthfal 
copy  of  his  passages  of  mere  description.  It 
begms  as  follows : — 

"  'Tis  sweet  to  view  from  hslf-past  £rt  to  six. 
Our  litnff  wax  candles,  with  shon  cotton  wirks, 
Touch*db^  the  lamplighter's  Promethean  art. 
Start  into  light,  and  make  the  lighter  atari ! 
To  aee  red  PhoBbus  through  the  gallery  pane 
Tinge  with  his  beam  the  beams  of  Drury  Lane, 
While  gradual  parties  fill  our  widen*d  pit. 
And  gape,  snd  gaze,  and  wonder,  ere  they  sit. 

**  At  nrat,  while  vacant  sests  give  choice  and  case. 
Distant  or  near,  ihey  settle  where  they  please ; 
But  when  the  multitude  contracts  the  span. 
And  seats  are  rare,  they  settle  where  they  can. 

'*  Now  the  full  benches,  to  late  oomera,  doom 
No  room  for  standing,  mi^call'd  ttanding  romt. 

"  Hark !  the  check-taker  moody  silence  breaks. 
And  bawling  *  Pit  full,'  gives  the  check  be  takca.** 

pp.  116.  117. 

The  tuning  of  the  orchestra  is  given  with 
the  same  spjrit  and  fidelity;  but  we  rather 
choose  to  insert  the  following  descent  of  a 
playbill  from  the  upper  boxes : — 

**  Perchance,  while  pit  and  gallery  cry,  '  hats  off,* 
And  aw'd  consumption  checks  bis  chidad  cough, 
Some  giggling  daughter  of  the  queen  of  love 
Drops,  rm  ofpin,  ner  play-bill  from  above  ; 
Like  learns,  while  laughing  galleries  clap, 
Soare,  ducks,  and  dives  in  sir,  the  printed  scrap : 
But,  wiaer  far  than  he,  combuaiion  fesre* 
And,  as  it  flies,  eludes  the  chandeliere ; 
Till  sinking  gradual,  with  repeated  twirl* 
If  settles,  curling,  on  a  fiddler's  curl ; 
Who  from  his  powder'd  pate  the  intruder  strikee. 
And,  for  mere  malice,  sticks  it  on  the  spikes." 

p.  na 

The  quaintness  and  minuteness  of  the  fd 
lowing  catalomie,  are  also  in  the  very  Bpiz 
of  the  original  author — ^bating  always  the  iu 
due  allowance  of  puns  and  concefte  to  -whiij 
we  have  already  alluded : — 

'*  What  varioufi  swains  our  motley  walls  contain  ^ 
Fashion  from  Moorfieids.  honour  firom  Cbiek  LaQi 
Bankera  from  Paper  Buildings  here  resort.  , 

Bankrupts  from  Golden  Square  and  Riehes  Coufl 
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Ttie  lottery  /carmorftrH,  the  mction  shyk. 
The  fulUprk«  maater,  and  the  half-price  clerk ; 
Boys  who  long  linger  at  ibe  gallery  door, 
With  pence  twice  five, — they  want  but  twopence 
Till  eome  Samaritan  the  twopence  eparee,    [morei 
And  sends  them  jumping  up  the  gallery  stairs. 
Critics  we  hoast  who  ne  er  their  malice  baulk, 
But  talk  their  minda, — we  wish  they'd  mind  their 
"^ *   ••  [talk! 
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Bic-wordcd  bullies,  who  by  quarrels  live, 
Who  give  the  lie,  and  tell  the  lie  they  jrive  ; 
And  bucks  with  pockets  empty  as  their  pate, 
Lax  la  their  gaiters,  Uxer  in  their  gait.'* 

pp.  118,  lift. 

We  sh^ll  concladd  with  the  episode  on  the 
loss  and  recovery  of  Pat  Jennings'  hat — which, 
if  Mr.  Crabbe  had  thought  at  all  of  describing, 
we  are  persuaded  he  would  have  described 
ptecisely  as  follows : — 

**  Pat  Jennings  in  the  upper  gaUer^  sat, 
But,  leaning  forward,  Jennings  lost  his  hat ; 
Down  from  the  gallery  the  beaver  flew. 
And  spum'd  the  one  to  settle  in  the  two. 
How  shall  he  act  t  Pay  at  the  gallery  door 
Two  shillings  for  what  cost  when  new  but  foor-f 
Now,  while  his  iears  anticipate  a  thief, 
John  MulKns  whispers,  take  my  handkerchief. 
I'honk  you,  cries  Pat,  but  one  won't  make  a  line  ; 
Take  mine,  cried  Wilson,  and  cried  Stokes  take 
A  n^oiley  cable  soon  Pat  Jennin^  ties,         [mine. 
W  here  Spitalfielda  with  real  India  vies ; 
Like  Iris'  bow,  down  darts  the  painted  hue 
Siarr'd,  strip'd,  and  spotted,  yelk»w,  red,  and  hlae. 
Old  calico,  torn  silk,  and  muslin  new. 
George  Greene  below,  with  palpitating  hand. 
Loops  the  last  kerchief  to  the  beaver's  band: 
Upaoars  the  prize ;  the  youth  with  joy  unfeign'd, 
Rcgain'd  the  felt,  and  felt  what  he  regain*d ; 
While  te  the  applauding  galleries  grateful  Pat 
Made  a  low  bow,  and  touch'd  the  raosom'd  hat." 

The  Ghost  of  Samuel  Johnson  is  not  yerjr 
good  as  a  whole :  though  some  passages  are 
singularly  happy.  The  measure  and  solemnity 
of  his  sentences^  in  all  the  Ibnited  variety  of 
their  structure,  is  imitated  with  skill  ;-^but 
the  diction  is  caricatured  in  a  vulgar  and  un- 
pleasing  degree.  To  make  Johnson  c^Il  a 
door  "  a  ligneous  barricade,"  and  its  knocker 
and  bell  its  '-  frappant  and  tintinabulant  ap* 
pendages,^'  is  neither  just  nor  humorous; 
and  we  are  surprised  that  a  writer  who  has 
given  such  extraordinary  proofs  of  his  talent 
for  finer  ridicule  and  fairer  imitation,  should 
have  stooped  to  a  vein  of  pleasantry  so  low,  and 
so  long  ago  exhausted  ]  especially  as,  in  other 

EBissages  of  the  same  piece,  he  has  shown 
ow  well  qualified  he  was  both  to  catch  and 
to  render  the  true  characteristics  of  his  original. 
The  beginning,  for  example,  we  think  excel- 
lent:— 


"  That  wkieii  was  (MgaiHwd  by  lbs  moral  abilitv 
of  one,  has  been  executed  by  the  physical  eflbrt  6t 
many ;  and  Daurt  Lank  Theathb  is  now  com 
plete.  Of  that  |Mirt  behind  the  curtain,  which  has 
not  yet  been  destined  to  glow  beneath  the  brush  of 
the  vamisher,  or  vibraie  to  the  hammer  ef  the  car- 
penter, little  is  iboa^t  by  the  pahtic,  and  hitis 
need  be  said  by  the  committee.  Traih,  however, 
is  not  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  accommodlation  oi 
either ;  and  he  who  should  pronounce  that  our  e^- 
fioe  has  received  its  final  embellishment,  would  be 
disseminatinff  falsehood  without  incurring  favoar, 
and  risking  the  disgrace  of  deteetion  without  pariid- 
psting  the  advantage  of  success. 

"Let  it  not,  however,  be  conjectured,  that  be- 
cause we  are  unassuming,  we  are  imbecile ;  that 
forbearance  is  anjr  indication  of  despondency,  or 
humility  of  dement.  He  that  is  the  most  assured 
of  success  will  make  the  fewest  appeals  lo  favoaf ; 
aud  where  nothing  is  claimed  that  is  undue*  nothing 
that  is  due  will  be  withheld.  A  swelling  opening 
is  too  often  succeeded  by  an  insignificant  conclu* 
sion.  Parturient  mountains  have  ere  now  produced 
muscipnlar  abortions;  and  the  auditor  who  com- 
pares incipient  grandeur  with  final  vulgarity,  is  re- 
minded of  the  pioos  hawkers  of  ConstaMinople, 
who  solemnly  perambulate  her  streets,' exclaiming, 
'  In  the  name  of  the  prophet — figs !'  " — pp.  54,  55. 

It  ends  with  a  soleinn  eulogium  on  lit. 
Whitbread,  which  is  thus  wound  up : — 

"  To  his  never*slanbering  talente  yea  are  ia- 
debted  for  whatever  pleasure  thia  haunt  of  the 
Mtises  is  calculated  to  afford.  If,  in  defiance  of 
chaotic  malevolence,  the  destroyer  of  the  temple 
of  Diana  yet  survives  in  the  name  of  Ueroetrsrns, 
surely  we  may  confidently  predict,  that  thejvbotlder 
of  the  temple  of  Apolk>  will  stand  recorded  to  die* 
tant  posteruy,  in  that  of-*rSAJiuaL  Wbitbubad." 

pp.  59,  6a 

Our  readers  will  now  have  a  pretty  soad 
idea  of  the  eontents  of  this  amusing  Uttte 
Tolume.  We  have  no  conjectures  to  offer  as 
to  its  anonymous  author.  He  who  is  such  a 
master  of  disguises,  may  easily  be  supposed 
to  have  been  successful  in  concealing  him* 
self ;— and  with  the  power  of  assuming  so 
many  styles,  is  not  likely  to  be  detected  by 
his  own.  We  should  guess,  however,  that  he 
hud  not  written  a  great  deal  in  his  own  char- 
acter— that  his  natural  style  was  neither  very 
lofty  nor  verjr  grave — and  that  he  rather  in- 
dulges a  partiality  for  puns  and  verbal  ple^* 
sentries.  We  marvel  why  he  has  shut  out 
Campbell  and  Rogers  from  his  theatre  of  Ihr* 
ing  poets  ^~and  confidently  expeot  to  have 
our  curiosity  in  this  and  in  all  other  paitiou- 
lars  TeiT  speedily  gmtified,  when  the  ap- 
plause of  the  country  shall  induce  him  to  take 
off  ]|is  mask. 


(JDettmbir,  1828.) 


(Ewnrm  Jnedk^s  de  MadoMt  U  B0rmmi  de  StpH^fMUu  jpar  son  FiU;  ptieediu  ^^n$  N^ti^ 
mr U  CcanUkt, el  U$  EcrOs de  M,de StaiU.  Par  Mfidaaie  Nsckxr  Saissuai.  Tipis lom^e 
gvo.   Lottdoo,  Treutt^find  Wurtg:  1^30. 

Wx  are  Tery  vvAch  indebted  U>  Madame  i  It  i^  to  be  sure,  rather  in  the  motive  ff  »  Pmo- 
NeckerSauasure  for  this. oopio«pyelflgw^«odlgjrno  tl^n  of  an  jimparti^  bionaMljr— Md, 
afiectiflnftto  cooQont  of  her  imnH  am  c^vm- 1  with  the  99^0kQilXs  jporality^^«i|l«)utt  in  W^ 
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jNMkkm  whidi  seem  to  b»  endemie  in  the 

tocietj  of  GeneTa,  has  also  perhaps  some- 
thing of  (he  formality,  mannerism)  and  di- 
dactic ambition  of  tluit  very  intellectual  go- 
eiet^.  For  a  personal  memoir  of  one  so  maoh 
distmsaished  in  society,  it  is  Bot  sofficieatly 
indiridual  or  familial^— and  a  great  deal  too 
little  feminine;  for  a  woman's  account  of  a 
womani  who  never  foi^t  her  sex,  or  allowed 
it  to  be  foigotten.  The  only  things  that  indi- 
eate  a  feinale  author  in  the  work  before  us, 
are  the  decorous  pnr^jr  of  her  morality — the 
feebleness  of  her  political  specnlations— and 
her  never  telling  tne  s^  of  ner  friend. 

The  world  probably  knows  as  much  already 
of  M.  and  Madame  Necker  as  it  will  care 
ever  to  know :  Yet  we  are  by  no  means  of 
opinioa  that  too  mnch  is  said  of  them  here. 
Thev  were  both  very  good  people — neither 
of  tne  most  perfect  hon  (oriy  nor  of  the  very 
highost  rank  of  understanding, — but  far  above 
thi  vulgar  level  certainly,  in  relation  to  either. 
The  likenesses  of  them  with  which  we  are 
here  presented  are  undoubtedly  very  favoor- 
able«  and  even  flattering;  but  still,  we  have 
no  cioubt.that  they  are  likenesses,  and  even 
very  cleverly  executed.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
abcmt  the  strong  understanding  and  lofty  prin- 
ciples of  Madame  Necker,  and  of  the  air  of 
parity  that  reiened  in  her  physi(^nomy :  But 
we  are  candidly  told  also,  that,  with  her  tall 
and  stiff  figure,  and  formal  manners.  ''  il  y 
avoit  3e  la  g^ne  en  elle,  et  aupres  a'elle /' 
and  are  also  permitted  to  learn,  that  after 
having  acquired  various  branches  of  know- 
ledge by  profound  study,  she  unluckily  be- 
came persuaded  that  all  virtues  and  accom- 
plishments might  be  learned  in  the  same 
manner;  and  accordingly  set  herself,  with 
mi^ht  and  main,  <^to  study  the  arts  of  conver- 
sation and  of  housekeeping — together  with 
the  characters  of  individuals,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  society — ^to  reduce  all  these  things 
to  system,  and  to  deduce  from  this  system 
precise  rules  for  the  regulation  of  her  con- 
duct.'' Of  M.  Necker,  again,  it  is  recorded, 
in  ye]|r  emphatic  and  affectionate  terms, 
that  he  was  extraordinarily  eloquent  and  ob- 
serving, and  equally  full  of  benevolence  and 
practical  wisdom :  But  it  is  candidly  admit- 
ted that  his  eloquence  was  more  sonorous 
than  substantia],  and  consisted  rather  of  well- 
rounded  periods  than  impressive  thoughts: 
that  he  was  reserved  and  silent  in  ^neral 
society,  took  pleasure  in  thwarting  his  wife 
in  the  education  of  their  daughter,  and  actu- 
ally treated  the  studious  propensity  of  his 
ingenious  consort  with  so  little  respect,  as  to 
prohibit  her  from  devoting  any  time  to  com- 
position, and  even, from  having  a  table  to 
write  at ! — ^for  no  better  reason  than  that  he 
miffht  not  be  annoyed  with  the  fear  of  dis- 
torbing  her  when  he  came  into  her  apart- 
ment !  He  was  a  great  joker,  too,  in  an  mno- 
cont  paternal  way,  in  his  own  family ;  but  we 
cannot  find  that  his  witticisms  ever  had  much 
success  in  other  places.  The  worship  of  M. 
Necker,  in  short,  is  a  part  of  the  established 
religion,  we  perceive,  at  Geneva;  but  we 
•Mp^ot  that  the  Priest  has  made  the  C?od, 


here  as  m  other  nstueei;  aad  ndbif 
the  worthy  financier  mast  be  as^>' 
known  to  posterity  cbieflj  u  tk  H: 
Madame  de  Stael. 

But  however  that  may  be,  tlie  tkr*: 
their  only  child  does  not  seem  to  b?  - 
gone  abont  veir  pradently.  by  v^  ^ 
pereooages ;  and  if  M«d.  ae  Siaei  L 
oeen  a  very  extraordinary  aaiiy,  i . 
to  talent  and  temper,  from  the  TerfU. . 
she  coald  scarcely  haye  escaped  bcif ; 
well  spoiled  between  them.  Hersk  i 
a  notion,  that  the  best  ihii^  tk:  c 
done  for  a  child  was  to  cram  ii  viiiii . 
of  knowledge,  without  caring  very  n. : 
ther  it  understood  or  digested  nyy. 
— and  so  the  poor  lirtle  girl  visrv. 
and  overedncated,  in  a  Tery  piuks  -i 
sevend  years ;  till  her  health  bfrx 
ously  impaired^  and  they  were  ot  |rc : 
her  run  idle  in  the  vood»  k  a^ 
longer — ^vrhere  she  composed  j^j^- 
tragedies,  and  became  ejcc«iii|.Tr.: 
She  was  then  taken  up  again;  ?>i'' 
studies  with  greater  moderaiion.  i 
time,  too,  her  father  was  coudU."?;^  . 
lessons  of  patient  application  iac:*- 
her  mother,  by  the  half-plajfnl  J^ 
in  which  he  loved  to  engage  her,  fii- 
play  which  he  could  not  resifilni^i" 
lively  talents  in  society.   Fortri 
last  species  of  training  fell  luofii:.'- 
disposition:  and  she  escaped  b«?> 
and  pedantic,  at  some  Utile  risk  (a:^^ 
forward  and  petulant.  StiUmofffe^- 
the  strength  of  her  undeistaflds^l^'' 
as  to  exempt  her  almost  estirdj^^^- 
smaller  disiui vantage.  ^ 

Nothing,  however,  could  eienip:- 
the  danger  and  disadvantage  of  betf^i/; 
ful  Prodigy;  and  there  never FWi»T 
instance  of  one  so  early  ceJetjaif^;* 
celebrity  went  on  increasing  loiwf 
of  her  existence.  We  haie  a  tot  ^: 
ture  of  her,  at  eleven  years ol a^-- 
work  before  us;  where  she  f  ^?^' 
then  a  stout  brown  girl,  wilh  fcsf  f. 
an  open  and  affectionate  manner,  c-^; 
curiosity,  kindness, and  vivaciiy-  l^j  : " 
ing-room,  she  took  her  place od i iij^ ; 
beside  her  mother^s  chair,  jbere  ^^^ 
forced  to  sit  very  upright,  and  to  Ja* 
mure  as  possible:  But  by  »^,^" 
three  wise-looking  oklish  geji^^^^ 
round  wigs,  carae  wp^°^^^'    ^iT^  ^ 
animated  and  sensible  conwn«ijW  - 
as  with  a  wit  of  full  age;  and  Ifr^^ 
Raynal,  Marmonlel,  Thomas,  anrt  on 
table  she  listened  with  del^W"'  ^J;:. 
all  that  fell  from  those  distiugj)^^;;:. , 
and  learned  incredibly  aoon  to di^-; 
jecU  with  them,  without  «nwna. ; 
affectation.  Her  biographer sapi'^^ 
she  vras  «al\i*ay8  young,  ^J^^^„^  ■ 
but  it  does  seem  lo  o»  »  ^^ "  '  jf  si 
ishness^  though  here  «»l«;>f  ^^-j^j 
filial  devotion,  that,  in  order  to  m^ 
parents  the  g'^titetiw^rfMr.    ^^, 
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g^efti  earnestnefls,  all  the  objections  (hat  were 
mated  to  thia  extraordinary  union. 

He/  temper  appears  from  the  very  first  to 
have  been  delighlfu],  and  her  heart  full  of 
^netosity  and  kindness.  Her  love  for  her 
father  rose  almost  to  idolatry ;  and  thoagh  her 
taste  for  talk  and  distinction  carried  her  at 
last  H  good  deal  away  from  him,  this  earliest 
passion  seems  never  to  have  been  superseded, 
or  eyen  interrupted,  by  any  other.  Up  to  the 
age  of  twenty,  she  employed  herself  chiefly 
with  poems  and  plays ; — ^out  took  after  that  to 
prose.  We  do  not  mean  here  to  say  any  thing 
of  her  different  works,  the  history  and  ana- 
lysis of  which  occupies  two-thirds  of  the  No- 
tiu  before  us.  Her  fertility  of  thought  and 
warmth  of  character,  appeared  first  in  her 
Letters  on  Rousseau ;  bat  her  own  character  is 
best  portrayed  in  Delphine — Corinne  showing 
racher  what  she  would  have  chosen  to  be. 
During  her  sufferings  from  the  Revolution,  she 
wrote  her  iii^orks  on  Literature  and  the  Pas- 
sions, ai  id  her  more  ambitious  book  on  Ger- 
many. After  that,  with  more  subdued  feel- 
ings-Hnore  confirmed  principles — and  more 
piactical  wisdom,  she  gave  to  the  world  her 
admirable  Considerations  on  the  French^Re vo- 
lution:  having,  for  many  years,  addicte*d  her- 
self almost  exclusively  to  politics,  under  the 
conviction  which,  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  world,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  erro- 
neous, that  under  '^  politics  were  comprehend- 
ed morality,  religion,  and  literature.'' 

She  was,  from  a  very  early  period^  a  lover 
of  cities,  of  distinction,  and  oT  brilliant  and 
varied  discussion — cared  little  in  eeneral  for 
the  beauties  of  nature  or  art — and  languished 
and  pined,  in  spite  of  herself,  when  confined 
to  a  narrow  society.  These  are  common 
enough  traits  in  famous  authors,  and  people 
of  fashion  and  notoriety  of  all  other  descnp- 
tions:  But  they  were  united  in  her  with  a 
warmth  of  affection,  a  temperament  of  enthu- 
siasm, and  a  sweetness  of  temper,  with  which 
we  do  not  know  that  they  were  ever  combined 
in  any  other  individual.  So  far  from  resem* 
bling  the  poor,  jaded,  artificial  creatures  who 
live  upon  stimulants,  and  are  with  difificulty 
kept  alive  by  the  constant  excitements  of 
novelty,  flattery,  and  emulation,  her  great 
characteristic  was  an  excessive  movement  of 
the  soul — a  heart  overcharged  with  sensibility, 
a  frame  over-informed  with  spirit  and  vitality. 
All  her  affections,  says  Madame  Necker, — her 
friendship,  her  filial,  her  maternal  attachment, 
partook  of  the  nature  of  Love — were  accom- 
panied by  its  emotion,  almost  its  passion — 
and  very  frequently  by  the  violent  agitations 
which  lielong  to  its  feare  and  anxieties.  With 
all  this  animation,  however,  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  vanity— a  vanity  which  deligfatM  in 
recounting  her  successes  in  society,  and  made 
her  speak  without  reserve  of  her  own  great 
talents,  influence,  and  celebrity — she  seems 
to  have  had  no  particle  of  envy  or  malice  in 
her  composition.  She  -a-as  not  in  the  least 
de^e  vindictive,  jealous,  or  scornful;  but 
uniformly  kind,  indulgent,  compassionaie,  and 
fotgiving— or  rather  forgetful  of  injuries.  In 
'  these  respects  she  is  very  justly  aad  advan- 


tageously contrasted  with  Rousseau;  who. 
with  the  same  warmth  of  imagination,  ana 
still  greater  professions  of  plulanlhropy  m  his 
writings,  unifomdy  indicated  in  his  individual 
character  the  most  irritable^  suspicious,  and 
selfish  dispositions;  and  plamly  showed  that 
his  affection  for  mankina  was  entirely  theo* 
retical.  and  had  no  living  objects  in  this  world. 

Madame  de  StaePs  devotion  to  her  father 
is  sufiiciently  proved  by  her  writings: — bat 
it  meets  us  under  a  new  aspect  in  the  Memoir 
now  before  us.  The  only  mjuries  which  she 
could  not  forgive  were  those  oflered  to  him. 
She  could  not  bear  to  think  that  he  was  ever 
to  grow  old ;  and,  bein^  herself  blinded  to  his 
progressive  decay  bv  her  love  and  sanguise 
temper,  she  resented,  almost  with  fury,  every 
insinuation  or  casual  hint  as  to  his  age  or  de- 
clining health.  After  his  death,  this  passion 
took  another  turn.  Every  old  man  now  re- 
called the  image  of  her  father  1  and  she 
watched  over  the  comforts  of  all  such  per- 
sons, and  wept  over  their  sufferings,  with  a 
painful  intenseness  of  sympathy.  The  same 
deep  feeline  mingled  with  her  devotions,  and 
even  tinged  her  strong  intellect  with  a  snade 
of  superstition.  Slie  believed  that  her  soul 
communicated  with  his  in  prayer ;  and  that  it 
was  to  his  intercession  that  she  owed  all  the 
good  that  afterwards  befell  her.  Whenever 
she  met  with  any  piece  of  good  fortune,  she 
used  to  say,  ^<  It  is  my  father  that  has  obtain- 
ed this  for  me !" 

In  her  happier  days,  this  ruline  passion  took 
occasionally  a  more  whimsical  aspect :  and 
expressed  itself  with  a  vivacity  of  which  we 
have  no  idea  in  this  phlegmatic  country,  and 
which  more  resembles  the  childish  irritability 
of  Voltaire,  than  the  lofty  enthusiasm  of  the 
person  actually  concerned.  We  give,  as  a 
specimen,  the  following  anecdote  from  the 
work  before  us.  Madame  Saussure  had  come  to 
Coopet  from  Geneva  in  M.  Necker's  carriage ; 
and  had  been  overturned  in  the  way,  but  with- 
out receiving  any  injorv.  On  mentioning  the 
accident  to  Madame  de  Stael  on  her  arrival, 
she  asked  whh  great  vehemence  who  had 
driven :  and  on  being  told  that  it  was  Richel, 
her  fatners  ordinary  coachman,  she  exclaim- 
ed in  an  agony,  <'My  God,  he  may  one  day 
overturn  my  father  1"  and  rung  instantly  with 
violence  for  his  appearance.  While  he  was 
coming,  she  paced  about  the  room  in  the 
greatest  possible  agitation,  crj'ingout,  at  every 
turn,  '<  My  father,  my  poor  father !  he  misht 
have  been  overturned  f" — and  turning  to  he 
friend,  <*At  your  a^,  and  with  your  ^sh 
person,  the  danger  is  nothing— but  with  Isaf 
age  and  bulk !  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it^'- 
llie  coachman  now  came  in ;  and  this  lady, 
so  mild  and  indulgent  and  reasonable  with  %A 
her  attendants,  turned  to  him  in  a  sort  •£ 
frenzy,  and  with  a  voice  of  solemnity,  but 
choked  with  emotion,  said,  <<  Richel,  do  yeu 
know  that  I  am  a  woman  of  genius?" — The 
poor  man  stood  in  sstonishment — and  she 
went  on,  loader,  <'  Have  you  not  heard.  I  say; 
that  I  am  a  woman  of  genius  ?"  Coacny  was 
still  mute.  «  Well  then !  I  tell  you  that  J  em 
a  woman  of  genius-*of  great  genhis— of  did- 
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djgious  genius! — and  I  tell  yon  mote — tint 
im  ili0  genius  I  have  shall  be  ^oerted  to  ee- 
core  }-oar  rotting  oat  your  days  in  a  dungeon, 
if  erer  yen  overturn  my  father !"  Ewea  after 
the  fit  was  oTer,  she  could  not  be  made  to 
laugh  at  her  extravagance ;  but  wm  near  be- 
ginning again — and  said  '^  And  what  had  I  to 
eoniare  with  but  my  poor  genius  T^' 

Her  insensibility  to  natural  beautv  is  rather 
vnaecountable,  in  a  mind  oonatitnted  like  bers, 
and  in  a  native  of  Switzerland.  But,  though 
born  in  the  midst  of  the  most  magnificent 
scenery,  she  seems  to  have'  thought,  like  Dr. 
Johnson,  that  there  was  no  soene  equal  to  the 
high  tide  of  human  existence  in  the  heart  of 
a  populous  city.  "  Give  me  the  Rue  de  Bcv," 
said  she,  when  her  guests  were  in  ecstasies 
with  the  Lake  of  G^eva  and  its  enchanted 
shores — ''I  would  prefer  living  in  Paris,  in  a 
fourth  story,  with  an  hundred  Louis  a  year." 
These  were  her  habitual  sentiments; — But 
she  is  said  to  have  had  one  glimpse  of  the 
glories  of  the  universe,  when  she  went  first 
to  Italy,  after  her  father's  death,  and  was  en- 
gsged  with  Cormne,  And  in  that  work,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  the  indications  of  a  deep 
and  sincere  sympathy  with  nature  are  far 
more  cou^cuous  than,  in  any  of  her  other 
writings.  For  this  enjoyment  and  late-de- 
vekmed  sensibDity.  she  always  said  she  was 
indented  to  her  father's  intercession. 

The  world  is  pretty  generally  aware  of  the 
brilliancy  of  her  conversation  m  mixed  com- 
pany ;  iNit  we  were  not  aware  that  it  "w^ls 
generally  of  so  polemic  a  character^  or  that 
the  herself  vras  so  very  zealous  a  dit^tant, 
— such  a  determined  intellectual  gladiator  as 
her  cousin  here  represents  her.  Hex  great 
delight,  it  is  said,  was  in  eager  and  even  vio- 
lent contention;  and  her  drawing-room  at 
Cbppet  is  compared  to  the  Hall  of  Odin,  whete 
the  bravest  warriom  were  invited  every  day 
to  enjoy  the  tumult  of  the  i^ht,  and,  after 
having  cut  each  other  in  pieces,  revived  to 
renew  the  combat  in  the  morning.  In  this 
imit,  also,  she  seems  to  have  resembled  our 
Johnson, — though,  according  to  all  iwoounls. 
«he  was  rather  more  courteous  to  her  oppo^ 
nents^  These  fierce  controvenies  embraced 
all  sorts  of  subjects — politics,  morals,  litera- 
ture, casuistry,  melaphv-sics,  and  histCNT.  In 
the  early  part  of  her  li^,  they  turned  ohener 
vpon  themes  of  pathos  and  passion — ^kyre  and 
death,  and  heroical  devotion;  bat  she  was 
cured  of  this  loftv  vein  by  the  affectatioii*  of 
her  imitators.  "  I  tramp  in  the  mire  with 
wooden  shoes,"  she  said,  ^whenever  they 
would  force  roe  to  go  with  them  among^  the 
clouds."  In  the  same  way,  though  euffici- 
«nt]y  given  to  indul^e^  and  to  talk  of  her 
•motkxHL  she  was  easily  diiqgiuited  by  the 
Mmde  of  sensibili^  which  is  sometimes  mode 
Mr  perssoo  of  real  feeling:  obsornng,  -with 
admirable  force  and  simplicity,  ^*Qne  tons 
les  sentiments  naturals  ont  lour  pudear." 

tShe  had  at  att  timesa  deep  osose^of  v^ligson. 
Educated  in  theatriet  princq^of  OidnMom, 
ahe  was  aever  seduced  into  anr  ftdroimtioB 
«f  theq>]endid  apparatus  and  high.pretennotts 
m  T^Qfkj;  althoi^  she  did  acNI    ' 


oscai>e  tile  seductions  of  a  mo*v  snbliine  8» 
perstition.    In  theology,  as  well  as  in  evei} 
thing  else,  however,  sh«  was  less  dt^roatK 
than  persuasive ;  and,  while  speaking  frag, 
the  inward  conviction  of  her  owu  heart,  pouretl 
ont  its  whole  warmth,  as  well  aa  its  convic 
tions,  into  those  of  othiers ;  and  never  seemed 
to  feel  any  thing  for  the  errors  c^  her  com- 
panions but  a  generous  compaesien,  and  at 
afieotiouate  desire  for  their  remoTal.   Sht 
rather  testified  in  favour  of  re/tgion,  in  fcboa, 
than  reasoned  syatematically  in  its  support; 
and,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world. 
this  was  perhaps  the  best  service  that  couU 
he  rendered.  Placed  in  many  reapects  in  the    | 
most  elevated  condition  to  >\  hich  homaiiity 
could  aspire — possessed  unquc6lional>]y  of  ik 
highest  powers  of  reasoning— einancipateci.  in 
a  singular  degree,  from  prejudices,  and  enter- 
ing with  the  keenest  relish  into  all  the  feelings 
that  seemed  to  sufilice  for  the  happioess  and 
occupation  of  philosophenBL  patrioi«,  and  love ti 
— she  has  stiU  testified,  tnat  without  religion 
there  is  nothing  stable,  sublime,  or  satisf)  ibg! 
and  that  it  alone  cconpletes  and  coosmnmates 
all  to  w hich  reason  or  afifection  can  a^ite.— 
A  gejduB  like  her&  and  so  directed,  is,  as  her 
biographer  has  well  remarked,  the  only  Mis^ 
sionary  that  can  work  any  permanent  efiect  on 
the  upper  classes  of  society  in  modeiu  tiroes  :— 
upon  the  vain,  the  learned,  the  scornful,  and  ar- 
gumentative^— they  "  who  stone  the  Prophets 
while  they  anect  to  ofier  incense  to  the  >1  uses.^' 

Both  her  marriages  have  been  censured  ;— 
the  first,  as  a  vidaiion  of  her  principles — the 
second,  of  dignity  and  decorum.   In  that  with 
M.  de  Stael,  ^e  was  probably  merely  passive. 
It  was  respectable,  and  not  absolutely  uu- 
hiqipy ;  but  unquestionably  not  such  as  suited 
her.    Of  that  with  M.  Rocca,  it  will  not  per- 
haps be  so  easy  to  make  the  apology.    We 
have  no  objection  to  a  love-matcn  at  fifty  :— 
But  where  the  ace  and  the  rank  and  fortune 
are  all  on  the  la(H''s  side,  and  the  bridegrocxn 
seems  to  have  tittle  oilier  recommendation 
than  a  handsome  person,  and  a  g:reat  deal  of 
admiration,  it  is  difi^ult  to  escape  ridicule^— 
or  8<»nething more  severe  than  ridicule .   Mad . 
N.  S.  seems  to  us  to  give  a  very  candid  and 
interesting  account  of  it;  and  undoubtedly 
goes  £ar  to  take  ofi*  what  is  most  revolting  on 
the  first  view,  by  letting  us  know  that  it  origin 
nated  in  a  romantic  attachment  on  the  fail 
of  M.  Rocca ;  and  that  he  was  an  ardent  suitoi 
to  her,  before  the  idea  of  loving  hitn  bad  eii 
tered  into  her  imagination.    The  broken  slat< 
of  his  health,  too— the  short  neriod  she  sur 
vived  their  union — and  the  rapidily  with  whicl 
i  he  folbwed  her  to  the  ffrave — all  tend  not  oiil; 
to  extinguish  mnf  tendeocy  to  ndioile.  but  t 
disarm  all  seventy  of  oeneore;  and  lead  u 
rather  to  dweU  on  the  storvas  a  part  only  of  tb 
tnyical  close  of  a  life  full  of  loii^  emotiane. 

Like  most  other  eneigetic  spirits^  ahe  dei 
pised  and  neglected  too  much  the  acoomxnodj 
tioQ  q£  hof  My-*«ared  little  about  exerei» 
andgavo  hersett  no  g|«at  troaUeabeiU  healtj 
With  ths  aaagniae  spirit  which  b^lonffed  I 
her  fihacaoter*  she  aieoted  to  triumph  ovi 
iaftvUly^  uuL  used  to  aay-^^I  misLi  faai 
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slekrly,  like  aaj  body  etae,  had  I  not  fe- 
ci to  Tanquish  all  physical  weaknesses." 
^a,ture  would  not  be  defied !— and  she 

^'hile  contemplating  still  greater  onder* 
^  than  any  she  had  achieved.  On  her 
bed,  none  of  her  great  or  good  qnalities 
doned  her.  To  the  last  ^le  was  kind, 
nt,  devout,  and  inteUectnal.  AmoBg  other 
^s,  she  said — '^  J'ai  loaiours  ete  k  m^me 
7e  el  triste. — ^J^  aime  Dieu,  men.  pere, 

liberie  i"  She  left  life  with  regret— but 
lo  i^eak  terrors  at  the  approach  of  deadi 
d  died  at  last  in  the  nlmost  oomposure 
tranquillity.  ^ 

^e  vp'ould  rather  not  make  any  summary 
-esent  of  the  true  character  and  probable 
;ts  of  her  writings.  But  we  must  say, 
are  not  quite  satisfied  with  that  of  her 
rapher.  It  is  too  flattering,  and  too  eio- 
^t  and  ingenious.  She  is  quite  right  in 
lling^  the  great  fertility  of  thousht  which 
racte rises  the  writings  of  her  friends; — 
.  ^with  relation  to  some  of  these  writing 
is  not  perhaps  verv  far  wrong  in  sayitig 
.  if  you  take  any  three  pages  in  them  at 
loin,  the  chance  is,  that  you  meet  with 
e  new  and  striking  thoughts  than  In  an 
al  space  in  any  other  author.  But  we 
not  at  all  agree  with  her,  when,  in  a  very 
K>sinff  passage,  she  endeavonrs  to  show  that 

ought  to  be  considered  as  the  fbnndress 
I  new  school  of  titeratbre  and  philosophy 
r  at  least  as  the  first  who  clearlT  revealed 
he  world  that  a  new  and  a  grander  era  was 
V  opening  to  their  gaze, 
n  so  far  as  regards  France,  and  those  coma- 
6  which  derrve  their  literature  from  her 
n  tains,  there  may  be  some  foundation  for 
5  remark ;  but  we  cannot  admit  it  as  at  all 
>]icable  to  the  other  parts  of  Europe ;  which 
re  always  drawn  tneir  wisdom,  wit,  and 
cy,  from  native  sources.  The  truth  is,  that 
!vious  to  her  Revolution,  there  was  no  civil- 
d  country  where  there  had  been  so  little 
s:ina!ity  for  fifty  years  as  in  France.  In 
^rature,  their  standards  had  been  fixed 
xx\y  a  century  before :  and  to  alter,  or  even 
advance  them^  was  reckoned  equally  im- 
)us  and  impossible.  In  politics,  they  were 
strained,  by  the  slate  of  their  government, 
im  any  free  or  bold  speculations;  and  in 
?taphysic8,  and  all  the  branches  of  the 
gher  philosophy  that  depend  on  it,  they  had 
ne  nothing  since  the  days  of  Fiscal  and 
?scarte8.  In  England,  however,  and  ki 
srmany,  the  national  intellect  had  not  been 
us  stngnated  and  subdued — and  a  great  deal 

what  startled  the  Parisians  by  its  novelty, 

the  writings  of  Madame  de  SUel,  had  long 
3cn  familiar  to  the  thinkers  of  these  two 
)un tries.  Some  of  it  she  confessedly  borrowed 
om  those  neighbouring  sources;  and  some 
le  undoubtedly  invented  over  a^in  for  her- 
;lf.  In  both  departments,  however,  it  would 
e  erroneous,  we  think,  to  ascribe  the  greater 
art  of  this  improvement  to  the  talents  of  this 
xtraordinary  woman.  The  Revolution  had 
irown  down,  amongotherthings,  the  barriers 
y  which  literary  enterprise  had  been  so  long 
estrained  in  France — and  broken,  among 


odiffir  tsammels,  thoee  which  had  oircnnworxb- 

ed  the  liberty  of  thinking  in  that  great  coua* 
try.  The  genius  of  Madame  de  Stagl  co-ope- 
rated, ho  doubt,  with  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
and  assisted  its  effects—'but  it  was  also  acted 
upoD,  and  in  part  created,  by  that  spirit — and 
her  works  are  rather,  periiaps,1o  be  consider* 
ed  as  the  first  fruits  of  a  new  order  of  thingsi 
that  had  already  stnick  root  in  Europe,  t^iii 
as  the  harbinser  of  changes  that  still  remain 
to  be  effected.* 

In  tooking  back  to  what  she  has  said,  with 
so  much  emphasis,  of  the  injustice  she  had  to 
sofier  from  Napoleon,  it  is  impossible  ncj£  to 
be  stru^  with  the  a^pravation  which  that  in- 
justice  is  made  to  receive  from  the  quality 
of  the  victim,  and  the  degree  in  which  those 
sufferings  are  exaggerated,  because  they  were 
her  own.  We  think  the  hostility  of  that  great 
commander  towards  a  person  of  her  sex,  char* 
acter,  and  talents,  was  in  Hhe  his^hest  degree 
paltry,  and  unworthy  even  of  a  high-minded 
tyrant.  Buyre  really  cannot  say  that  it  seems 
to  have  had  any  thing  very  savage  or  ferocious 
in  the' manner  of  it.  He  did  not  touch,  nor 
even  menace  her  life,  nor  her  liberty,  nor  her 
fortune.  No  daggen,  nor  clnins,  nor  d ongeons, 
nor  confiscations,  are  among  the  instruments 
of  torture  of  this  worse  them  Russian  despot. 
He  banished  her,  indeed,  firat  from  Paris,  and 
then  from  France;  suppressed  her  publica- 
tions ;  separated  her  from  some  of  her  friends ; 
and  (M9Stmcted  her  passage  into  England  ;— 
very  yexatious  treatment  certainly,— but  not 
quite  of  the  sort  which  we  should  h^e  guessed 
at,  from  the  tone  either  of  her  oomplamts  or 
lamentations.  Her  main  grief  undoubtedlir 
was  the  loss  of  the  society  and  brilliant  talk 
of^ris;  and  if  that  had  been  spared  to  her, 
we  eamiot  help  thinkhig  that  she  wouM  have 
felt  less  honor  and  detestation  at  the  inroads 
of  Bonanarte  on  the  liberty  and  independence 
of  mankind,  ^e  avows  this  indeed  pretty 
honestly,  where  she  says,  that,  if  she  had  been 
aware  of  the  privations  of  this  sort  which  a 
certain  liberal  speech  of  M.  Constant  was 
ultimately  to  bring  upon  herself,  she  would 
have  taken  care  that  it  should  not  haye  been 
spoken !  The  truth  is.  that,  like  many  other 
celebrated  persons  of  ner  country,  she  could 
not  live  happily  without  the  excitements  and 
novelties  that  Faris  alone  could  supply ;  and 
that,  when  these  were  withdrawn,  all  the  vi- 
vacity of  her  genius,  and  all  the  warmth  of 
lier  heart,  proved  insufficient  to  protect  her 
from  the  benumlnng  influence  of  ennui.  Here 
are  her  own  confessions  on  the  record : — 

**  J'^tois  vulnerable  par  men  goat  poar  la  socteii& 
Montaigne  a  dit  jadis :  Je  ivit  Francis  far  Paris, 
et  sMI  pcnsoit  ainsi,  il  y  a  trois  bieclea,  que  aeroit-ci 
depuis  que  Ton  a  vu  r^nnies  tani  de  personres 
d'eitprit  dans  une  m^e  ville,  et  rant  de  persoonM 
Rccoutiim^.ea  a  te  sprvirde  c^x  e^orit  pour  lee  plairiri 
de  la  convefBQMon  f  I^  fantome  de  Vemiui  «*« 
tMijourt  jxmrtuivie  /    C'eat  par  la  terreur  qa^il  ms 


*  A  great  Mi  of  citation  and  remsik,  relating 
cbiefly  to  the  charaeier  and  conduct  of  Bpnaparis, 
and  espedally  to  his  persecution  of  the  fair  aathor, 
is  here  omitted— the  object  of  this  reprint  b^xtg 
solely  to  iUosuate  bar  Personal  character. 


owae  ^M  J'auroiB  M  caipM»  da  pUtr  4ataiit  la 

tfriunia— 81  l*exetnple  da  mon  pere,  el  boo  suif  qui 
coule  dans  mes  veinea«  ne  reaiporioient  jpas  sur 
ceiie  foibles«5e/* — Vol.  Hi.  p.  8. 

Wa  think  this  rather  a  onriocu  trmit,  and  not 
yery  easily  explained.  We  can  quite  well 
unaeratand  how  the  feeble  and  paaeiye  spirita 
who  have  bc»n  aoeuatomed  to  the  atir  and 
variety  of  a  town  life,  and  have  had  their  in- 
anity sapplied  by  the  raperabundant  intellect 
and  gaiety  that  overflows  in  these  great  re- 
poutories,  should  feel  helfdess  and  wretched 
when  these  extrinsic  supports  are  withdrawn : 
But  why  the  active  and  energetic  members 
of  those  vast  assemblages^  wno  draw  their 
resoarces  from  within,  and  enliven  not  only 
tliemselves,  but  the  inert  mass  around  them, 
by  the  radiation  of  their  ^nius,  should  suffer 
in  a  similar  way,  it  certamly  is  not  so  easy  to 
comprehend.  In  France,  however,  the  people 
of  the  most  wit  and  vivacity  seem  to  have 
always  been  the  most  subject  to  entnit.  The 
letters  of  Mad.  du  Deffand,  we  rqg^ember,  are 
fall  of  complaints  of  it^  and  those  of  De  Bussy 
also.  It  is  but  a  humiliating  view  of  onr  frail 
human  natoref  if  the  most  exquisite  arrange- 
ments for  social  enjoyment  should  be  found 
thus  inevitably  to  generate  a  distaste  for  what 
is  ordinarily  within  our  reach  \  and  the  habit 
of  a  little  elegant  amusement,  not  coming  very 
dose  either  to  our  hearts  or  understanding 
should  render  all  the  other  parts  of  life,  with 
its  duties,  affections,  and  achievements,  dis- 
tasteful and  burdensome.  We  are  inclined, 
howeyer,  we  confess,  both  to  question  the 
peifection  of  the  arrangements  and  the  system 
of  amusement  that  1^  to  such  results;  and 
also  to  doubt  of  the  permanency  of  the  dis- 
comfort that  may  arise  on  its  first  disturbance. 
We  are  persuaded,  in  short,  that  at  least  as 
much  enjoyment  may  be  ootained.  with  less 
of  the  extreme  variety,  and  less  or  the  oyer- 
excitement  which  belongs  to  the  life  of  Fsris, 
and  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  depression 
that  fallows  their  cessation ;  and  also,  that,  in 
minds  of  any  considerable  strength  and  re- 
source, this  depresnon  will  be  of  no  long  dura- 


tion ;  and  tlwtiM(%ifig^btft»lstlfopeisiewnM 
is  required  to  restore  the  jiiastic  f  rune  of  va 
nature,  to  its  natural  aj^ietite  and  reUdifor 
the  new  pleasuree  and  oocnpalioos  that  may 
yet  await  it,  beyond  the  precineta  of  Puis  or 
London.  We  remember  a  signal  testiinoDy 
to  this  effect,  in  one  of  the  later  publintioQi, 
we  think  of  Yolney,  the  celebrated  tiaveller; 
— ^who  describes^  m  a  very  amnsiag  irajr.  liie  I 
misery  he  suffered  when  he  first  changed  the  I 
society  of  I^uis  for  that  of  Syria,  and  £gTpt; 
and  lie  recurrence  of  the  same  misery  when, 
after  yean  of  absence,  he  was  aoain  restored 
to  the  importunate  bustle  and  idle  chatter  of 
PlBuris,  from  the  tranauil  tacitiirBity  of  his\rer- 
like  Mussulmans! — his  eeoond  access  of  iiciDe 
sickness,  when  he  left  FSarts  for  the  United 
States  of  America, — and  the  discomfort  he 
experienced,  for  the  fourth  time,  when,  after 
being  reconciled  to  the  free  and  snbstaoti&l 
talk  of  these  stout  repuUicana,  he  finally  re- 
turned to  the  amiable  trifling^  of  Ins  owa  fa- 
mous metropolis. 

It  is  an  affliction,  certainly,  to  be  at  the  end 
of  the  works  of  such  a  writer — and  to  think 
that  she  was  cut  off  at  a  period  when  her  en- 
larged experience  and  matured  talents  were 
likely  to  be  exerted  with  the  greatest  utility, 
and  the  state  of  the  worid  was  soch  as  to  hold 
out  the  fairest  prospect  of  ihmr  not  being  ex- 
erted in  vain.    It  is  a  consolation,  4iowever, 
that  she  has  done  so  much ; — And  her  works 
will  remain  not  only  as  a  brilliant  memorial 
of  her  own  unrivalled  genius,  but  as  a  proof 
that  sound  and  coinprehensive  TJevrs  were 
entertained,  kind  affections  cultivated,  and 
ele^iant  pureuits  followed  out.  through  a  period 
which  posterity  may  be  apt  to  regard  as  one 
of  universal  delirinm  ana  crime; — that  the 
principles  of  genuine  freedom,  taste,  and  mo- 
rality, were  not  altogether  extinct,  eyen  under 
the  reign  of  terror  and  violence — and  that  one 
who  liyed  through  the  whole  of  that  agitatins 
scene,  was  the  first  luminously  to  explain,  and 
temperately  and  powerfully  to  impreee,  the 
great  moral  and  political  Leraons,  which  it 
should  have  taught  to  mankind. 


i<S>tlobtv,  1635.) 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  ItigAf  Honouratie  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 
RoBKaT  Jamxs  Mackintosh,  Esq.    t  vols.  8vo.    London : 

There  cannot  be,  we  think,  a  more  delight- 
ful book  than  this :  whether  we  consider  th» 


Edited  by  hie  Son, 
1835.» 


*  This  was  my  laat  considerable  contribution  to 
tha  £klinbttrgh  Review ;  and.  indeed,  (wiib  the  ex- 
osption  of  a  slight  notice  of  Mr.  Wilberforce*8  Me- 
moirs,) the  only  thing  I  wrote  for  it,  after  my  ad- 
vancement to  the  place  I  now  hold.  If  there  was 
any  impropriety  in  my  so  contributing  at  all,  some 
palliation  I  hope  may  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the 
ftelings  by  which  I  was  led  to  it.  and  the  tenor  of 
what  these  feelinas  prompted  me  to  say.  I  wrote 
it  solely  out  of  afiection  to  the  memory  of  the  friend 
Thad  lost ;  and  I  think  I  said  nothine  which  was 
no*  dictated  by  a  desire  to  vindicate  and  to  honour 


attraction  of  the  Chamcter  it  brings  so  pleas- 
ingly before  us— or  the  infinite  variety  of  ori« 

that  memory.  At  all  eventa,  if  if  was  an  impro- 
priety, it  was  one  ibr  which  I  cannot  dow  Bubniit  tti 
seek  the  shelter  of  concealmeiit :  And  therefore  I 
here  reprint  the  greater  part  of  it :  and  think  I  can< 
not  better  conclude  the  present  collection,  than  witb 
this  tribute  to  the  merits  of  one  of  the  moat  disitn^ 
srutshed  of  my  AsaociatM  in  the  work  out  of  whicli 
it  baa  been  gathered. 

A  considerable  part  of  the^  original  ia  omitted  in 
this  publication;  but  consisting  almost  enlirelv  ii! 
citations  from  the  book  reviewed,  and  incidental  re- 
marks on  these  dtatioiu. 


UFE  OF  flOl  JAlflaS  10L€KINT06H. 
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Cmftt  tbongktt  and  fine  obserrations  with 
which  it  aMunds.  As  a  mere  nanatiTo  there 
18  net  BO  much  to  be  said  for  it.  There  are 
bat  few  inoidenla;  and  the  acooniit  which  we 
have  of  them  ia  neither  very  Inminoiis  nor 
▼ery  complete.  If  it  be  trae,  therefore,  that 
the  only  legitimate  business  of  biomphy  is 
with  incidents  and  narrative,  it  wiQ  not  be 
easy  to  deny  that  theie  is  something  amiss, 
either  in  the  title  or  the  mbstance  of  this 
work.  But  we  are  hambiy  of  opinion  that  there 
is  no  good  ^^round  for  so  severe  a  limitation. 

Biographies,  it  appears  to  us,  are  naturally 
of  three  kinds — ana  please  or  instruct  us  in  at 
least  as  many  different  ways.  One  sort  seeks 
to  interest  ns  by  an  account  of  what  the  indi- 
vidual in  qoestioa  actually  did  or  suffered  in 
his  own  person:  another  by  an  account  of 
what  he  saw  done  or  suffered  by  others;  and 
a  third  by  an  account  of  what  he  himself 
thought,  judged,  or  imagined — ^for  these  too, 
we  apprehend,  are  acts  of  a  rational  being — 
and  acts  freanently  quite  as  memorable,  and 
as  fruitful  oi  consequences,  as  any  othen  he 
can  either  witness  or  perform. 

Different  readers  will  put  a  different  vahie 
on  each  of  these  sorts  of  biography.  But  at 
all  events  they  will  be  in  no  danger  of  con- 
foujiding  them.  The  character  and  position 
of  the  individual  will  generally  settw,  with 
enfiicient  precision,  to  which  class  his  me- 
moira  shonid  be  referred ;  and  no  man  of  com- 
laon  sense  will  expect  to  meet  in  one  with  the 
kind  of  interest  which  properly  belongs  to 
another.  To  complain  that  the  life  of  a  war- 
rior is  but  barren  in-  literary  speculations,  or 
that  of  a  man  of  letters  in  surprising  personal 
adventures,  is  about  as  reasonable  as  it  would 
be  to  complain  that  a  song  is  not  a  sermon,  or 
that  there  is  but  little  pathos  is  a  treatise  on 
geometry. 

The  nrst  class,  in  its  higher  or  public  de^ 
partment,  should  deal  chiefly  with  the  lives  of 
leaders  in  great  and  momentous  transactions 
-^-men  who,  by  their  force  of  character,  or  the 
advantage  of  their  position,  have  been  enabled 
to  leave  their  mark  on  the  sge  and  country  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  to  impress  more 
than  one  generation  with  the  traces  of  their 
transitory  existence.  Of  this  kind  are  many 
of  the  lives  in  Plutarch :  and  of  this  kind,  still 
more  eminently,  shrmla  be  the  lives  of  such 
men  as  Mahomet,  Alfred^  Washington,  Napo- 
leon. There  is  an  infenor  and  more  private 
department  under  this  head,  io  which  the  in- 
terest, thou^  less  elevated,  is  often  auite  as 
intense,  ana  rests  on  the  same  general  basis, 
of  sympathy  with  personal  feats  and  endow- 
mentsr— we  mean  the  history  of  individuals 
whom  the.  ardour  of  their  temperament,  or  the 
caprices  of  fortune,  have  involved  in  strange 
adventures,  or  conducted  through  a  series  of 
extraordinary  and  complicated  perils.  The 
memoire  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  or  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury,  are  good  examples  of  this 
romantic  sort  of  biography ;  and  many  more 
might  be  added,  from  the  chronicles  of  an- 
cient paladins,  or  the  confessions  of  modem 
malefactors. 

The  second  class  is  chiefly  for  the  eompilen 


of  Diaries  and  joumais — antobiographera  whoj 
without  haviiig  themselves  done  any  thing 
memorable,  have  yet  had  the  good  luck  to  live 
through  long  and  interesting  periods;  and 
who,  m  chronicling  the  events  of  their  o\iii 
unimportant  lives,  have  incidentally  preserv- 
ed invaluable  memorials  of  contemporary 
manners  and  events.  The  Memoirs  oi  Eve- 
lyn and  Pepys  are  the  roost  obvious  instances 
of  worka  wnich  derive  their  chief  value  from 
this  source ;  and  which  are  read,  not  for  any 
great  interest  we  take  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
writers,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  anecdotes  and 
notices  of  far  more  important  personages  and 
transactions  with  which  they  so  lavishly  pre- 
sent us ;  and  there  are  many  otheia,  written 
with  far  inferior  talent,  and  where  the  design 
is  more  palpably  egotistical,  which  are  perused 
with  an  eager  curiosity,  on  the  strengta  of  the 
same  recommendation. 

The  last  chiss  is  for  Philosophere  and  men 
of  Genius  and  speculation—men,  in  short,  who 
were,  or  ought  to  have  been.  Authors ;  and 
whose  biographies  are  truly  to  be  regarded 
either  as  wupfUmenU  to  the  works  they  have 
given  to  the  workl,  or  suhstiitaes  for  thoae 
which  they  might  have  siven.  These  are 
histories,  not  of  mm,  bnt  of  Minds ;  and  their 
value  must  of  oourae  depend  on  the  reach  and 
capacity  of  the  mind  they  serve  to  developed 
and  in  the  relative  magnitude  of  their  contri- 
butions to  its  history.  When  the  individual 
has  already  poured  hnnself  out  in  a  long  series 
of  publications,  on  which  all  the  mocras  and 
aspects  of  his  mind  have  been  engraven  (as  in 
the  cases  of  Voltaire  or  Sir  Walter  Scott),  there 
may  be  less  occasion  for  such  a  biographical 
supplement.  But  when  an  author  (as  m  the 
case  of  Gmy)  has  been  more  chary  in  his  can* 
munications  with  the  public,  and  it  is  yet  pos- 
sible to  recover  the  precious,  though  imma- 
ture, fruits  of  his  ffenius  or  his  studies,— 
thoughts,  and  speculatioos,  which  no  intelli- 
gent posterity  would  willinglv  let  d*3, — it  ia 
due  both  to  his  fame  and  to  the  best  inteiesta 
of  mankind,  that  they  should  be  preserved, 
and  reverently  presented  to  after  times,  in 
such  a  posthumous  portraiture  as  it  is  the  bu- 
siness of  biography  to  supply. 

The  best  and  most  satisfactory  memoriala 
of  this  sort  are  those  which  are  substantially 
made  up  of  private  letters,  journals,  or  writ- 
ten fragments  of  any  kind,  by  the  party  him- 
self; as  these,  however  scanty  or  imperfect, 
are  at  all  events  genuine  Belies  of  the  indivi- 
dual, and  ffenerally  bearing,  even  more  au- 
thentically than  his  publications,  the  stampof 
his  intellectual  and  personal  character,  we 
cannot  refer  to  better  examples  than  the  livea 
of  Gray  and  of  Cowpcr,  as  these  have  been 
finally  completed.  Next  to  these,  if  not  upon 
the  same  level,  we  should  place  such  adnura- 
ble  records  of  particular  conversations,  and 
memorable  sayings  gathered  from  the  lipa  of 
the  wise,  as  we  find  in  the  inimitable  pages 
of  Boswell, — a  work  which,  by  the  general 
consent  of  this  generation,  has  not  only  madit 
us  a  thonsand  times  better  acquainted  with 
Johnson  than  all  his  publications  put  together^ 
but  has  eaised  the  standard  of  hia  inti 
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large  provinces  in  his  undeintARding,  of  Whieh 
•earcely  an  indication  was  to  be  fotind  m  his 
^i^ritings.  In  the  last  and  lowest  place — ^in  so 
far,  at  least,  as  relates  to  the  proper  business 
of  this  brancbof  biomphy,  the  enlargement 
of  oar  knowledge  of  tne  genius  and  ctuTaet^ 
of  indiyidnals---we  roust  reckon  that  most 
onnmon  form  of  the  memoirs  of  literary  men, 
which  consists  of  little  more  than  the  biogra- 
I^ier's  own  (genera)l}r  most  partial)  deserip* 
tion  and  estimate  of  his  aathor's  merits,  at  of 
eliieidations  and  critical  sammarieS'  of  his 
most  remarkable  pmdactions.  In  this  divi- 
sion, though  in  other  renpects  of  mat  Tahie, 
must  be  mtiked  those  admirable  disserfeBtiotts 
whieh  Mr.  Stewart  has  given  to  the  world  tu- 
der  the  title  of  the  Lives  df  Reid,  Smith,  and 
Robertson, — the  real  interest  of  whidi  ooti- 
sists  almost  entirely  in  the  lumimnis  exposi- 
tiim  we  there  meet  with  of  the  lead'mff  specu- 
lations of  those  eminent  writers,  and  in  the 
candid  and  acute  investigaticti  of  ikek  origi- 
nality or  truth. 

We  know  it  has  been  said,  that  after  a  man 
has.  himself  given  to  the  public  all  that  he 
thought  worthy  of  its  acceptance,  it  is  not  iair 
for  a  pesthnmons  biogmpher  to  endanger  his 
rbpntation  by  bringing  forward  what  he  had 
wtthhetd  as  unworthy^p-^either  by  exhibiting 
the  mere  dregs  and  rentae  of  his  lucubratioiis, 
or  by  exposing  to  the  general  gaze  those  crude 
ooneeptione,  or  msh  and  caraless  ofrinians, 
#faieh  he  may  have  noted  down  hi  the  pri- 
vacy of  his  study,  or  dirown  out  in  the  confi- 
dence of  private  conversation.  And  no  doubt 
there  may  be  (as  there  lave  been)  cases  of 
such  abuse.  Confidence  is  in  no  case  to  be 
vidaled ;  nor  are  mere  trifles,  which  bear  no 
mark  of  the  writer's  intelleot,  to  be  recorded 
fo  his  prejudice.  But  wherever  there  is  power 
and  native  genius^  we  cannot  but  grudge  the 
suppression  of  the  least  of  its  revelations :  and 
are  persuaded,  that  with  those  who  can  |ndge 
•f  suoh  intellects,  the^  will  never  lose  any 
thtoff  by  the  mott  hivish  and  indisorifflinate 
discfosures.  Which  of  Swifts  most  elaborate 
productions  is  at  this  day  bdf  so  interesting 
as  that  most  confidential  journal  to  Stellat  Or 
which  of  them^  with  all  its  utter  carelessness 
of  expesflSoB,  its  manifokl  contmdictions.  its 
infantine  fondness,  and  all  its  quiok-Hhininff 
moods,  of  kindness,  selfislmess,  anger,  and 
alnl^tion,  gives  us  half  so  strong  an  impres- 
sion either  of  his  amiableness  or  his  vigour? 
How  much,  in  tike  manner,  is  Johnson  raised 
iM  oar  estimation,  not  only  as  ro  inteDect  but 
persona]  character,  by  the  industrious  eaves- 
dn^ings  of  Boswefl,  setting  down,  day  by 
day,  in  his  note-book,  the  fragments  of  his 
most  loose  and  un weighed  conversations  %  Or 
what,  m,  fhct,  is  there  so  precious  in  the  works, 
dr  the  histories,  of  eminent  men,  from  Cicero 
te  Horace  Walnole,  as  collections  of  their  pri- 
vate and  familiar  letters?  What  would  we 
not  give  for  such  a  journal— such  notes  of 
eoaversations,  or  such  letters,  of  Shakespeare, 
CSiaacer,  or  Spenser?  ITie  mere  dradges  or 
onrtombs  of  literature  may  indeed  suffer  by 
Vm*  diirtofcwes^as  vmO^iaf  btattties  might 


do  by  being  aangiit  m  anifeas:  l»t  iM  wki 
are  really  worth  knowing  about,  wifi,  oa  tlK 
whol^  be  gainers;  and  we  should  be  well 
content  to  Save  t»  biographiee  bat  tii  ihom 
who  wewld  profit,  as  w^  as  tfieir  readers,  bj 
being  rimwn  in  new  or  in  nearer  lights. 

Tbs  value  of  ^le  insight  winch  maythiu 
be  obtained  ii^  the  mimi  and  the  meaning       i 
of  truly  great  authocs,  can  scareely  be  OTe^ 
rated  by  any  one  wkio  knows  how  to  turn      < 
sneh  eorammicatidns  toaocougnt ;  and  we  do 
not  thiidc  we  exaggerate  when  w«  sb3^  te 
in  many  oases  more  light  may  be  gamed  from 
the  pTTvatB  letters,  notes,  or  reeo^M  talk  ftf 
such  persons,,  than  from  the  most  fintahed  of 
their  pubhcations  ^  and  not  only  apan  tiis 
many  new  tofHCs  which  are  sore  to  be  steited 
in  siieh  memorials^  bat  as  to  the  trae  charac- 
ter, and  the  merits  and  defeets,  of  each  pnb- 
lieatioes  themaelves.   It  is  from  suidi  soarees 
aknie  that  we  can  kam  with  certainty  bf 
what  road  the  author  arrived  at  the  eonck* 
slona  which  xm  see  established  in  has  works; 
against  what  perplexities  he  had  to  ftmggle, 
and  after  what  failures  he  was  at  kst  enablecl 
to  sofloeed.    It  is  thas  onljr  that  we  ars  oftso 
enabled  to  detect  the  prejodiee  or  hostility 
which  may  be  skilfully  and  misehievoosly 
disguised  in  the  published  book — to  find  o»t 
the  donbts  tiltimately  entertained  by  the  au- 
thor himself,  of  wi»t  may  appear  to  most 
readers  to  be  triumphantly  established,— « 
to  gain  glimpses  of  those  grand  oheriori^ecu- 
lations,  to  which  what  seemed  to  common 
eyes  a  complete  and  finished  system,  was.  in 
truth,  intended  by  the  author  to  serve  only  as 
a  vestibule   or   introduction.     Where  such 
documents  are  in  abundance,  and  the  mind 
which  has  produced  them  is  truly  of  tbe  high- 
est order,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say^  that  mors 
will  generally  be  found  in  them,  m  the  way 
at  least  of  hints  to  kindred  minds,  and  as 
scattering  the  seeds  of  grand  and  or^nal 
oonoeptions,  than  in  any  fini^ed  works  which 
the  indolence,  the  modesty,  or  the  avocations 
of  such  persons  will  have  geneially  permitted 
them  to  give  to  the  world.    So  far,  therefore, 
from  thinking  the  biography  of  men  of  genius 
barreYi  or  unprofitable,  because  presenting  few 
events  or  persona]  adventure^  we  camiot  but 
regard  it,  when  constructed  in  substenee  of 
such  materials  as  we  have  now  mentioned, 
as  the  moat  Instructive  and  interesting  of  all 
writing— embodying  truth  and  wisdom  in  tbe 
vftrid  distinctness  of  a  personal  preaenttnent, 
-^-enabling  tis  to  took  on  genius  in  its  first 
elementary  stirrings,  and  in  its  weakneaa  aa 
well  as  its  strength, — and  teaching  «s  at  the 
same  time  great  moral  lessons,  both  as  lo  the 
valoe  of  labour  and  industry,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  virttms,  as  well  as  intellectual  endovir 
ments,  for  the  attainfneni  of  lasting  excellence. 

tn  these  geneml  remarks  our  readers  viU 
easily  perceive  that  we  mean  to  shadoir  forth 
ottr  conceptions  of  the  character  and  peculiar 
merits  of  the  work  before  us.  It  h  tho  history 
not  of  a  man  of  action,  but  of  a  student,  a 
philosopher,  and  a  statesman:  and  its  value 
consists  not  in  the  slight  ana  iropsffect  ac*> 
etmtit  of  wlttt  wai  dotto  bf^  or  happaa#d  4o^ 
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du»  mdi^iiral,  bat  in  Ae  ree&igM  h  Irb 
fortaoately  preaerved  of  the  thoughti^  flenti- 
ments,  and  c^inioQS  of  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful thinkerB)  most  conBoJentioasinqiureFS)  aad 
vaost  learned  reajponers,  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  It  is  almost  entirely  made  ap  of 
journals  and  letters  of  the  author  himself; 
ifud  impresses  us  quite  as  stronsly  as  any  of 
his  problications  with  a  sense  of  tne  richness 
of  hie  knowledge  and  the  fineness  of  his  un- 
derstanding—and with  a  feir  stronger  sense 
of  his  }>n>n>ptitude,  rersatUtty,  and  Yigour.*    - 

His  inteUectnal  character,  generafly.  can- 
not be  unknown  to  any  one  acoaaintea  with 
his  works,  fir  yrho  has  even  reaa  man^  pages 
of  the  Memoirs  now  before  usf  and  it  is  need- 
less^ tbereibrej  to  speak  here  of  his  greact 
knowledge,  the  sin^lar  union  of  ingenuity 
and  soundness  in  his  speculations — ^ms  per- 
fect candour  and  temper  in  discussion— the 
pure  and  lofty  morality  to  which  he  strove  to 
elevate  the  minds  of  others^  and  in  his  own 
conduct  to  conform,  or  the  wise  and  humane 
allowance  which  he  was  ready,  in  every  case 
but  his  own,  to  make  for  the  innrmifcies  which 
must  always  draw  down  so  manyfiom  the 
higher  paths  of  their  duty. 

These  merits,  we  believe,  will  no  longer  be 
denied  by  any  who  have  heard  of  his  name, 
or  looked  at  his  writmgs.  But  there  were 
other  traits  of  his  intellect  which  could  only 
be  known  to  those  who  were  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  which  it  is  still  desirable  that  the 
readers  of  these  Memoirs  dxould  bear  in 
mind.  One  of  these  was,  that  ready  and  pro- 
digious Memory,  by  which  all  that  ne  learned 
seemed  to  be  at  once  enured  on  the  proper 
comnartment  of  his  mind,  and  to  present 
itself  at  the  moment  it  was  required ;  another, 
stHl  more  remarkable,  was  the  sin^lar  Ma- 
turity and  completeness  of  all  his  views  and 
opinions,  even  upon  the  most  abstruse  and 
complicated  questions,  though  raised,  without 
design  or  preparation,  in  the  casual  course  of 
conversation.  In  this  way  it  happened  that 
the  sentiments  he  delivered  had  generally 
the  air  of  recollections — and  that  few  of  those 
with  whom  he  most  associated  in  mature  life, 
could  recollect  of  ever  catching  him  in  the 
act  of  making  up  his  mind,  in  the  course  of 
the  discussions  in  which  it  was  his  delight  to 
engage  them.  His  conclusions,  and  the  grounds 
ef  them,  seemed  always  to  have  been  pre- 
viously considered  and  digested ;  and  though 
he  willingly  developed  his  reasons,  to  secure 
the  assent  of  his  hearers,  he  uniformly  seemed 
to  have  been  perfectly  ready,  before  the  cause 
was  called  on,  to  have  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  with  a  full  summary  of  the  argu- 
ments and  evidence  on  both  sides.  In  the 
work  before  us,  we  have  more  peeps  into  the 
preparatory  deliberations  of  his  great  intellect 
—that  scrupnlons  estimate  of  the  jfrounds  of 
decision,  and  that  jealous  questionmg  of  first 
impressions,  which  necessarily  precede  the 
format  ion  or  all  firm  and  wise  opinions. — than 
could  probably  be  collected  mm  ike  recol- 
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leotioRoofal!  who  had  most  familiar  aocees  to 
him  in  society.  It  was  owing  perhaps  to  this 
vigour  and  ranidity  of  intellectual  digcstioa 
that,  though  ail  his  life  a  great  talker,  there 
never  vras  a  roan  that  talked  half  so  mueh 
who  said  so  little  that  was  either  foolish  or 
frivolous;  nor  any  one  perhaps  who  knew 
80  well  how  to  give  as  much  liveliness  and 
X>oignancy  just  and  even  profound  observa- 
tions, as  otheiB  could  ever  impait  to  staitltiig 
extravagance,  and  ludicrous  exaggeration.  Tho 
vast  extent  of  his  information,  and  the.  natural 
gaiety  of  his  temper,-made  him  independenl 
of  such  devices  for  producing  effect;  and, 
joined  to  the  inherent  kindness  and -gentle* 
ness  of  his  disposition,  made  his  conversation 
at  onee  the  most  instructive  and  the  most 
generally  pleasing  that  could  be  ioiagined. 

Of  his  intellectual  endowments  we  shall 
say  no  more.  But  we  must  add,  that  the 
Tenderness  of  his  domestic  affections^  and 
the  deep  Humility  of  his  character,  were  aft 
inadequately  known,  even  among  his  friendsy 
till  the  publication  of  those  private  records: 
For  his  mannere,  though  gentle,  were  cold : 
and,  though  uniformly  courteous  and  candid 
in  society,  it  was  natural  to  8up|K)fle  that  he 
was  not  unconscious  of  his  superiority.  It  is, 
therefore,  but  justice  to  bring  into  view  soaio 
of  the  proofs  tkat  are  now  before  us  of  both 
these  endearing  traits  of  character.  The 
beautiful  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Dr. 
Parr  on  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  in  1797^ 
breathes  the  full  spirit  of  both.  We  wral 
that  we  oaa  only  anord  room  for  a  part  oflt. 

'*  Allow  me,  in  justice  to  her  memory,  to  tell 
you  what  the  was,  and  what  I  owed  her.  I  was 
guided  in  my  choice  only  by  the  blind  affection  of 
my  youth.  I  found  an  intelligent  companion,  sod 
a  londer  friend ;  a  prudent  monitreaa,  die  most 
foiihful  of  wives,  and  a  mother  as  tender  as  ehtldren 
ever  had  the  misfortune  to  lose.  I  foand  a  woman 
who,  by  the  tender  management  of  my  weaknesses, 

Sradually  corrected  the  mo«t  pernicious  of  them.^ 
he  became  prudent  from  affection ;  and  though  of 
the  most  venerons  nature,  she  was  taught  economy 
and  fragaiity  by  her  lore  for  me.  During  the  moai 
critical  period  of  my  life,  she  preserved  order  in  my 
aflbirs,  from  the  care  of  which  she  relieved  me.  She 
gently  reekiimed  mo  from  dissipation ;  she  propped 
my  weak  and  irresolute  nature  ;  she  urged  my  in« 
dolenee  io  all  the  exertions  that  have  been  useful 
or  oreditabie  to  me,  and  she  was  perpetwdly  at  band 
to  admonish  my  heedleseneas  ana  improvidenes. 
To  her  I  owe  whatever  I  am ;  to  her  whatever  I 
shall  be.  Sach^was  she  whom  I  have  lost !  And 
I  have  lost  her  after  eight  years  of  struggle  and  dis- 
tress had  bound  us  fast  together,  and  moulded  our 
tempers  to  each  other,— ^hen  a  knowled^  of  ker 
worth  had  refined  my  yoathful  love  intofnandshiii* 
and  before  age  had  deprived  it  of  much  of  its  oijgi* 
nal  ardour,-— I  lost  her,  alas!  (the  choice  of  mf 
youth,  and  the  partner  of  my  misfortunes)  at  a  mo- 
ment when  I  had  the  prospect  of  her  aharing  my 
better  days ! 

'*  The  philoeophy  which  I  haveleamiolily  teoiAfli 
me  that  virtue  and  friendship  are  the  greatest  of 
human  blessinga,  and  that  I  heir  loss  is  irreperablo. 
It  aggravates  my  calamity ,  hntead  of  consoling  mo 
under  it.  But  my  wounded  heart  seeks  osofAer 
consolation.  Governed  by  those  fiBelines,  whidh 
have  hi  every  age  and  region  of  the  world  actuated 
rhe  human  mind,  I  seek  relief,  and  I  find  it,  in 
the  aoothing  hope  and  consolatory  opinion,  that  • 
Benevoionl  Witdom  ioflicta  the  ciiastisemettt,  ss 
tN 
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well  M  bMloin  th«.  enjoyniMtt  of  bmnaii  Ufo ;  that 

Superintending  Goodness  will  one  day  enlighten 
the  darknens  which  surrounds  our  nature,  and  hangs 
over  our  prospects ;  that  this  dreary  and  wretched 
life  ia  not  the  whole  of  man  ;  thai  an  animal  ao 
aagaeiotta  and  provident,  and  c  pable  of  each  |»ro- 
fieiency  in  science  and  virtue,  is  not  like  the  beaats 
that  perish  ;  that  there  is  a  dwellinz-place  prepared 
for  the  spirits  of  the  just,  and  that  the  ways  ol  God 
will  yet  DO  vindicated  to  man." 

Vr«  may  add  part  of  a  very  kind  letter, 
written  from  India,  in  1808,  in  a  more  cheer- 
ful mood,  to  his  son-in-law  Mr.  Rich,  then  on 
a  mission  to  Babylon, — and  whose  early  death 
ao  soon  blasted  the  hopes,  not  only  of  his  afflict- 
ed family,  but  of  the  whole  literary  world. 

*'  And  DOW,  my  dear  Rich,  allow  me,  with  the 
liberty  of  warm  affection,  earnestly  to  exhort  you 
to  exert  every  power  of  your  mind  in  the  dutiea  of 
your  station.  There  is  aomeihing  in  the  aeriova- 
nesa,  both  of  business  and  of  science,  of  which  your 
vivacity  is  impatient.  The  brilliant  variety  of  your 
attainments  and  accomplishments  do,  I  fear,  flatter 
you  into  the  conceit  that  you  may  '  indulge  your 
genius,'  and  pass  your  life  in  amuaement ;  while 

EMI  amile  at  tnoae  who  think,  and  at  ihooe  who  act. 
ut  this  would  be  weak  and  ignoble.  The  success 
of  your  past  studies  ought  to  show  you  how  much 
you  may  vet  do,  instead  of  soothing  you  with  the 
reflection  now  much  you  have  done. 

'  *  Habits  of  seriousness  of  thought  and  action  are 
aeceasary  to  the  duties,  to  the  importance,  and  to 
the  dignity  of  human  life.  What  la  amiable  gaiety 
St  twenty -four  might  run  the  risk,  if  it  was  unac- 
companied by  other  things,  of  being  thought  frivo- 
lous and  puerile  at  forty -Tour.  I  am  so  near  forty. 
four,  that  I  can  give  you  pretty  exact  news  of  that 
dull  country  ;  which  yet  ou^ht  to  interest  you,  as 
you  are  travelling  towards  it,  and  must,  I  hope, 
pass  through  it. 

'*  I  hope  you  will  profit  by  my  errors.  I  was 
oaes  smbitious  to  have  made  you  a  much  improved 
edition  of  myself.  If  yon  had  aiayed  here,  I  should 
bave  laboured  to  do  so,  in  spile  of  your  impatieDoe ; 
as  it  is,  I  heartily  pray  that  you  may  make  your- 
self something  much  better. 

**  You  came  here  so  early  aa  to  have  made  few 
sscriBres  of  friendship  and  society  at  home.  You 
can  afford  a  good  manv  years  for  making  a  hand- 
aome  fortune,  atid  still  return  kome  young.  You 
do  not  feel  the  force  of  that  word  ouiie  ao  much  aa 
I  could  wish :  But  for  the  present  let  me  hope  that 
the  prospect  of  coming  to  one  who  baa  such  an 
aflection  for  you  as  I  have,  will  give  your  country 
aome  of  the  attractions  of  home.  If  you  can  be 
allured  to  it  by  the  generous  hope  of  increaaiRg  the 
•i^oymentaol  my  (»ld  age,  you  will  soon  discover 
in  It  sufiicient  excellences  to  love  and  admire ;  and 
it  will  become  to  you,  in  the  full  force  of  the  term, 
a  home.** 

We  are  not  sure  whether  the  frequent  aa- 
pirations  which  we  find  in  his  private  letters, 
after  the  quiet  and  repose  of  an  Academical 
situation,  ought  to  be  taken  as  proofs  of  his 
humility,  thougfh  they  are  c^eiierally  expressed 
in  language  bearing  that  character.  But  there 
are  other  indications  enough,  and  of  the  most 
unequivocal  description — for  example,  this 
autryin  1818:— 

*'  ^— -  has,  I  think,  a  distaste  for  me.  I  think 
the  worse  of  nobody  for  such  a  feelins.  Indeed  I 
elten  feel  a  distaate  for  myself;  and  1  am  sure  I 
should  not  esteem  mv  own  character  in  another 
peraon.  It  ia  more  likely  that  I  should  have  dia- 
respectable  or  disagreeable  qualities,  than  that  — 
■faottld  have  an  unreasonable  antipathv. 

VoJi;ii.p.344. 


In  the  same  aad  but  geatlA  apiftfi  v»  hatf* 
this  entry  in  1823;— 

"  Walked  a  little  up  the  quiet  vallev,  which  od 
this  cheerful  mominff  looked  preity.  W  bile  tiiiiRf 
on  the  stone  under  the  irse,  ny  mind  %ras  sooibed 
by  reading  aome  paaaagea  of -^—  in  the  Quanerljr 
Review.  With  no  painful  humility  I  felt  that  m  \ 
enemy  of  mine  is  a  man  of  genius  and  virtue ;  and 
that  all  who  think  slightingly  of  me  may  be  right.** 

But  the  strongest  and  most  painful  expies-  ' 
sion  of  this  profound  humility  is  to  be  fouud 
in  a  note  to  Lis  Dissertation  aa  Ethical  Philo- 
sophy; in  which,  after  a  beautiful  eukgiom 
on  his  deceased  friends  Mr.  Geoige  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Serjeant  Lens,  he  adds — 

**  The  pfoseat  writer  hopes  that  the  good-natored 
reader  w«l  excuae  Mm  lor  having  thos,  perhsfs 
unseasonably,  bestowed  heanfeU  eommeodation 
on  thoae  who  were  above  the  purauit  of  pnisa,  aad 
the  remembrance  of  whose  good  opinion  and  good< 
will  helps  to  support  him,  under  a  deep  sense  of 
faults  and  vices.** 

The  reader   now  knows   enough  of  Sir 
James^  personal   character  to  enter  readily 
into  the  spirit  of  any  extracts  we  may  lay  be- 
fore  him.    The  most  valuable  of  these  are 
supplied  hy  his  letters,  journals,  and  occa- 
sional writings,  while  enjoying  the  compaia- 
tive  leisure  ot  his  Indian  residence,  or  the 
complete  leisure  of  his  vovage  to  and  from 
that  country :  and,  with  all  due  deference  to 
opposite  opinions,  this  is  exactly  what  we 
should  have  expected.    Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, it  is  well  known,  had  a  great  relish  for 
Society;  and  had  not  constitutional  vigour 
(after  his  return  from  India)  to  go  through 
much  Business  without  exhaustion  and  fatigue. 
In  London  and  in  PSarliament,  therefore,  his 
powerful  intellect  was  at  once  too  much  dis- 
sipated^ and  too  much  oppressed;  and  the 
traces  it  has  left  of  its  exertions  on  those 
scenes  are  comparatively  few  and  inadequate. 
In  conversation,  no  douSt,  much  that  was  de- 
lightful and  instructive  was  thrown  out;  and, 
for  want  of  a  Boswell,  has  perished  !     But, 
though  it  may  be  true  that  we  have  thus  loel 
the  light  and  graceful  flowers  of  anecdote  and 
conversation,  we  would  fain  console  ourselves 
with  the  belief  that  we  have  secured  the  more 
precious  and  mature  fruits  of  studies  aud 
meditations,  which  can  only  be  pursued  to 
advantage,  when  the  cessation  of  more  impor- 
tunate calls  has  '^  left  us  leisure  to  be  wise." 

With  reference  to  these  views,  nothing  haa 
struck  us  more  than  the  singular  vigour  and 
alertness  of  his  understanding  during  the  dull 
progress  of  his  home  voyage.  Shut  up  in  a 
small  cabin,  in  a  tropical  climate,  in  a  state 
of  languid  health,  and  subject  to  every  sciit 
of  annoyance,  he  not  only  reads  with  an  in* 
dustry  which  would  not  disgrace  an  ardent 
Academic  studyuig  for  honours,  but  pluxifi^es 
eap;erly  into  original  speculations,  and  ^uisneB 
off  some  of  the  most  beautiful  compositions 
in  the  language,  in  a  shorter  time  than  v'ould 
be  allowed,  for  such  subjects,  to  a  contractor 
for  leading  paragraphs  to  a  daily  paper.  In 
less  than  a  lortnight,  during  this  voyage,  he 
seems  to  have  thrown  off  nearly  twenty  elabo 
rate  chancten  of  emioeat  aathon  or  slate* 
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UMii  in  Engjisli  stoiy— ooDceired  with  a  iast- 
new.  and  execulad  with  a  delicacy,  which 
would  seem  unattainable  without  long  medi- 
tation and  patient  revisal.  We  cannot  now 
venture,  however,  to  present  our  readers  with 
ntore  than  a  part  of  one  of  them ;  and  we  take 
Otti  extract  from  that  of  Samuel  Johnson. 

**  In  Mrly  youth  he  had  resisted  the  most  severe 
Msts  of  probity.  Neither  the  extreme  poverty  nor 
the  uncertain  income  to  which  the  virtue  of  so  many 
jnen  of  letters  has  yielded,  even  in  the  slishtest  de- 
gree weakened  his  intesrity,  or  lowered  the  dijcnity 
•f  his  independenee.  His  moral  principles  (if  the 
Yangusae  may  be  allowed)  partook  of  the  vigour  of 
his  nnoerstandinff.  He  wes  cooscientiousy  sincere, 
determined;  and  his  pride  was  no  more  tlian  a 
steady  oonsdoosness  of  superiority  in  the  most  valtt> 
able  qualities  of  human  nature.  His  friendships 
were  not  only  firm,  but  senerous  and  lender,  be- 
Asatk  a  rugged  exterior.  He  wounded  none  of  those 
feelings  wnich  the  habits  of  his  life  ensbled  him  to 
estimste ;  but  he  had  become  toe  hsrdened  by  se- 
rious distress  not  to  contract  some  disregard  for 
those  minor  delicacies  which  become  so  keenly  sen- 
jibte,  in  a  calm  and  prosperous  fortune.  He  was  a 
Tory,  not  wiihout  some  propensities  towards  Jacob- 
itism;  and  a  High  Churchman,  with  more  attachment 
to  ecclesinstical  suthorii^r  and  a  splendid  worship, 
than  is  quite  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  Protestant- 
ism. On  these  subjects  he  neither  permitted  himself 
to  doubt,  nor  tolerated  difference  oi  opinion  in  others. 
But  the  vigour  of  his  understanding  is  no  more  to 
be  esiimaied  by  his  opinions  on  subjects  where  it 
wss  bound  by  his  prejudices,  than  the  strength  of  a 
mairs  body  by  ihe  enorts  of  a  limb  in  fetters.  His 
conversation,  which  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
instruments  of  his  extensive  influence,  wss  artificial, 
doffmatical,  sententious,  and  poignant ;  adapted, 
with  the  most  admirable  versatility,  to  every  sub- 
ject ss  it  arose,  and  distinguished  by  an  almost  un- 
Cralleled  power  of  serious  repsrtee.  He  seems  to 
ve  considered  himself  as  s  sort  of  colloquisl  mag- 
istrate, who  inflicted  severe  punishment  from  just 
policy.  His  course  of  life  led  him  to  treat  those 
sensibilities,  which  such  severity  wounds,  as  fantas- 
tic and  effeminate :  and  he  entered  society  too  late 
to  acquire  those  habits  of  politeness  which  are  a  sub- 
stitute for  natural  delicacy, 

*'  In  the  progress  of  English  style,  three  periods 
msy  be  easily  disringuished.  The  first  period  ex- 
tended from  Sir  Thomas  More  to  Lord  Clarendon. 
During  great  part  of  this  period,  the  style  partook 
of  the  rudeness  and  fluctuation  of  an  unformed  tsn- 
giiage,  in  which  use  had  not  yet  determined  the 
words  that  were  to  be  English.  Writers  had  not 
yet  discovered  the  combination  of  words  which  best 
suits  the  originsl  structure  and  immutable  constitu- 
tion of  oar  language.  While  the  terms  %vere  Eng- 
Ibh,  the  srrangement  was  Latin— the  exclusive  lan- 
guage of  learning,  and  thst  in  which  every  truth  in 
science,  and  every  model  of  elegance,  was  then 
contemplated  by  youih.  For  a  century  and  a  half, 
ineffectual  attempts  were  made  to  bend  our  vulgar 
tongue  to  the  genius  of  the  Isnf^uage  supposed  to  be 
superior;  and  the  whole  of  this  period,  though  not 
wiihout  a  capricious  mixture  of  coorse  idiom,  may 
be  called  the  Latin,  or  pedantic  age,  of  our  style. 

**  In  the  Fecond  period,  which  extended  from  the 
Restoration  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
series  of  writers  sppeared,  of  less  genius  indeed  than 
their  predecessors,  but  more  successful  In  their  expe- 
riments to  discover  the  mode  of  writing  most  adapted 
to  the  genius  of  the  language.  About  the  same  pe* 
nod  that  a  similar  change  was  effected  in  France 
by  Pascal,  they  begsn  to  bsniah  from  style,  learned 
•s  well  ss  vulga^phraseology ;  and  to  confine  them- 
selves to  the  part  of  the  languaffe  naturally  used  in 
general  conversation  by  well-educated  men.  That 
middle  region  which  lies  between  vulgsrity  snd 
pedantry^  remains  eommonly  unehan^,  while 


both  extrsmss  are  candemned  to  psipetnal  rovolo* 
tion.  Those  who  select  words  from  that  permanent 
part  of  a  language,  and  who  arrr.nge  them  according 
to  its  natural  order,  have  discovered  the  true  secret 
of  rendering  their  writings  permanent ;  and  of  pre- 
serving tliat  rank  among  the  classical  writers  of 
their  country,  which  men  of  greater  intellectual 

Kwer  have  failed  to  attain.  Of  these  i^-riters,  whose 
iguage  has  not  vet  been  at  all  superannuated, 
Cowley  was  probabiv  the  earliest,  as  Dry  den  aud 
Addison  were  assuredly  the  greatest. 

"  The^ third  period  msy  be  called  the  Rhetorical, 
and  is  distinguished  by  the  prevalence  of  a  school 
of  writers,  of  which  Johnson  was  the  founder.  The 
fundamental  character  of  this  stjrie  is,  that  it  em- 
ploys undisguised  art,  where  classical  writers  oppear 
only  to  obey  the  impulse  of  a  cultivated  and  adorned 
nature,  &c. 

"  As  the  mind  of  Johnson  wss  robust,  but  neither 
nimble  nor  graceful,  so  his  style,  though  sometimes 
significant,  nervous,  snd  even  majestic,  wss  void 
ofsll  grace  and  ease;  and  being  the  most  unlike 
of  sll  styles  to  the  nstural  effusion  of  a  cultivated 
mind,  had  the  least  pretensions  to  the  praipe  of  elo- 
quence. During  the  period,  now  near  a  clot€t  in 
which  he  was  a  favourite  model,  a  stiff  symmetry 
and  tedious  monotony  succeeded  to  that  various 
music  with  which  the  taste  of  Addison  diversified 
his  periods,  snd  to  thst  nsturkl  imsgery  wliicb  his 
besutiful  genius  seemed  with  grscefm  nrgligencs  Id 
scatter  over  his  compositkNi." 

We  stop  here  to  remark,  that,  though  con- 
curring in  the  substance  of  this  masterly  clas- 
sification of  our  writers  we  should  yet  be  dis- 
posed to  except  to  that  part  of  it  which 
represents  the  nrst  introduction  of  soft,  grace- 
ful, and  idiomatic  English  as  not  earlier  than 
the  period  of  the  Restoration.  In  our  opinioc 
it  is  at  least  as  old  as  Chaucer.  The  English 
Bible  is  full  of  it;  and  it  is  among  the  most 
common,  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful,  of  the 
manj  languages  spoken  by  Shakespeare. 
LtL-ymg  his  verse  asiae,  there  are  in  his  longer 
passages  of  prose — and  in  the  serious  as  well 
as  the  humorous  parts — in  Hamlet,  and  Bra- 
tuflk  and  Shylock,  and  Henry  V.^  as  well  as  in 
Falstaff.  and  Touchstone,  Itosalind,  and  Bene- 
dick, a  staple  of  sweet,  mellow,  and  natural 
English,  altogether  as  free  and  elegant  as  that 
of  Addison,  and  for  the  most  part  more  vigor- 
ous and  more  richly  coloured.  The  same  may 
be  said,  with  some  exceptions,  of  the  other 
dramatists  of  that  age.  Sir  James  is  right 
perhaps  as  to  the  grave  and  authoritative  wri- 
ters of  prose ;  but  few  of  the  wits  of  Queen 
Anne's  time  were  of  that  description.  Wa 
shall  only  add  that  part  of  the  sequel  which 
contains  the  author's  general  account  of  the- 
Lives  of  the  Poets. 

"  Whenever  underatanding  alone  is  sufficient  for 
poetical  criticism,  the  decisions  of  Johnson  are 
ffenerally  right.  But  the  beauties  of  poetry  must 
be /ell  before  their  causes  are  investigated.  There 
is  a  poetical  sensibility,  which  in  the  progress  of  the 
mind  becomes  ss  distinct  a  power  as  a  musical  ear 
or  a  picturesque  e^e.  Without  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  this  sensibility,  it  is  as  vain  for  a  man  of  the 
greatest  understanding  to  speak  of  the  higher  beau- 
ties of  poetry,  as  it  is  for  a  blind  man  to  speak  of 
coloure.  But  to  cnltivate  such  a  talent  was  wholly 
foreign  from  the  worldly  sa^riicity  snd  stern  ahrewd- 
ness  of  Johnson.  As  in  hw  judgment  of  life  and 
character,  so  in  his  criticism  on  postry,  be  wai  s 
sort  of  free-thinker.  He  suspected  the  refined  of 
aflectatk>n :  he  rejected  the  enthuaiactie  ss  sbsnrd , 
snd  he  took  it  for  granted  that  the  mysteikras  wss 
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wnintelRrHile.  H«  etme  mfo  tlM  «rorM  wfien  ilw 
school  of  Dfyden  and  Pope  save  the  law  to  English 
poetry.  In  that  achool  he  had  himaetf  leanicd  to 
be  a  lofty  and  y'l^orouB  declaimer  in  harmonious 
verae;  beyond  that  achooi  bis  onforced  admiration 
perhaps  scarcely  soared ;  and  his  highest  effort  of 
criticism  was  accordingly  the  noble  panegyric  on 
Dryden.  His  criticism  owed  its  popnlarity  as  much 
to  its  defects  as  to  its  excellences.  It  was  on  a  lerel 
with  the  n>ajori*y  offenders — ^persons  of  good  senae 
and  informauon,  but  of  nn  exquisite  sensioiJity ;  and 
to  their  minda  it  drrived  a  (alse  appearance  of  so- 
lidity, from  that  very  narrowness,  which  ezcltided 
thooe  grander  eflbris  of  imagination  to  which  Aiia- 
lotJe  and  Bacon  have  confine!  the  nanie  of  poetry.*' 

The  admlrabie  and  original  deHneatioOy 
of  which  this  is  but  a  smaU  part,  appears  to 
bare  been  the  task  of  one  distort^  and 
sickly  dav.  We  have  in  these  Tolumes  char- 
acters of  Hume,  Swift,  Lord  Mansfield^ilkes, 
Goldamith;  Gmy,  Fimnklin,  Sheridan,  Fletcher 
of  Saltoiyi^  Louis  XIV.,  and  some  othois,  aD 
finished  with  the  same  exquisite  taste,  and 
oonceired  in  the  same  Tigoraus  and  candid 
spirit;  besides  which,  it  appears  fiom  the 
Journal,  that  in  tile  same  incrediUv  slM>rt 
period  of  fourteen  or  fifleea  days,  ha  bad 
made  similar  delineations  of  Lord  North, 
Paley,  Geoige  GrenTille,  C.  Townahend,  Tor- 
gqt,  Malesberbes,  Young,  Thomson,  Aiken- 
side.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  Lord  Oxford; 
thoiigh  (we  know  not  from  what  cause)  none 
of  these  last  mentiox^  ^PP®^  ^  ^^  present 
publication. 

^  During  the  same  ▼oyage,  the  pemM]  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne's  Letters  exigages  him 
(at  intervals^  for  about  a  fortnight;  in  tho 
coarse  of  wnich  he  has  noted  down  in  his 
Journal  more  just  and  delicate  remarks  on  her 
character,  and  that  of  her  age,  than  we  think 
•re  any  where  else  to  he  met  with.  But  we 
cannot  now  venture  on  an  v  extract ;  and  must 
oonfiue  ourselves  to  the  following  admirable 
remarks  on  the  true  tone  of  polite  conversa- 
tion and  familiar  letteni,^oggeeted  by  the 
same  fascinating  collection  :— 

"  When  a  woman  of  foelmg,  hnej,  and  aoeem- 
tyiahmont  baa  Warned  to  oonverae  with  ease  and 
graea,  front  lonff  intercoarae  with  the  most  polished 
society,  and  wnen  she  writes  as  she  speaks,  she 
must  write  letters  as  they  oog^t  to  be  written ;  if 
she  has  acquired  just  as  much  habitual  correctness 
as  is  reconcilsble  with  the  air  of  negligence.  A 
■oment  of  enthosiaum,  a  barat  of  feeling ,  a  flash  of 
i^o^aenee  may  be  allowed ;  bat  the  iDterooarae  of 
•oeieiy,  either  in  conversation  or  in  letters,  allows 
no  more.  Though  interdicted  from  the  long-con- 
tinued use  of  elevated  language,  they'are  not  with- 
out a  resource.  7'bere  is  a  part  of  language  which 
is  disdained  by  the  pedant  or  the  declaimer,  and 
nhich  both,  it  they  knew  its  difficulty,  would  ap- 
proach with  dread ;  it  ia  formed  of  the  meet  familiar 
libraaea  and  turns  in  daily  use  bv  the  generality  of 
man,  and  is  full  of  energy  ana  vivacity,  bearing 
:ipon  it  the  mark  of  those  xeen  (eelings  and  strong 
passions  from  which  it  springs.  It  is  the  employ- 
naent  of  such  phrasea  which  produces  what  may  be 
•ailed  colloquial  ela)<inence.  Conversation  and  let- 
ters may  be  thus  raised  to  any  degree  of  animation, 
without  diywrtiiy  from  their  character.  Any  thing 
nay  be  said,  if  it  be  spoken  in  the  tone  of  society. 
The  highest  guesta  are  welcome  if  they  come  m 
the  oasy  undress  of  the  club ;  the  strongest  meta- 
phor appease  whhoat  violence,  if  it  iMfamiliarhf  ex- 
pfesaed ;  and  wa  the  more  easily  catch  the  warm- 
eat  feeling,  if  we  perceive  that  it  is  mtentionally 


lowsMd  in  eapresnsa,  «•!  of  o 
cahnar  temper.    It  ia  th«i  dbai  _ 

laiaatiosa,  the  last  proof  oi*  bod  iamm  wid  b»i  zl 
aers  in  oonversation,  asa  avoided,  while  it^  t. 
and  the  heart  find  the  means  ofpouiixig  i\:     . 
their  stores.    To  meet  this  despised  pari  of  kr-^  .. 
in  a  poKshed  dreas,  and  prodotsng  all  the  t&r.  t 
wit  and  elaqoenoa,  ia  a  eonaiani  aovroe  of  agr^  *  . 
Sttiprise.     This  ia  tncreaaed,  wheo  a  few  \r  • 
ana  hiflhcr  woids  avs  happciy  wioag^  iaa  t^  ;r 
turo  of  thia  &imliar  elofiaenoa.    To&idwiHis'  .• 
ao  aalika  aotbor-orafi  ia  a  book,  aasaea  dw  pir&.-.  ^ 
satoniahnBeBt  to  ka  highaat  degree.    I  €mc«  izi. :. 


of  iltuatrating  ny  noiiaiia  by  : 

frma  *  La  Sevigoa.'    And  I 

other,  do  ao;  thoagh  I  tlnak  ii  4ba 


bungler,  who  is  not  enoogh  master  d  iia|'  ^  »> 
convey  hia  conoepiwns  into  the  miods  ot  «>i*  -* 
The  atvle  of  Madame  da  Sovigae  ia  eviiesdy  Dy . . 
not  onff  by  bar  worshippar,  Walpole,  bat  ere-. 
Gray :  wbo^  notwithstanding  the  exnaordiBarv  r*. 
its  of  hia  matter,  haa  the  double  atiffasaa  «r  ta  ;& 
tator,  and  of  acoUage  lecloae." 

How  many  del>atable  poiats  are  hdAj  y.- 
tied  by  the  following  short  and  y%dsms  > 
marks,  in  the  Journal  for  1811 : — 

**  Finished  Geoi^ge  Rose's   *  Obeervatie^  r. 
Fox's  History,'  which  are  tedious  and  i3e&-  - 
That  James  was  more  milaenced  by  a  paawv-  •  • 
arbitrary  power  than  by  Popish  bigoirv,  iicx -f 
refinement  in  Fox :    He  liked   both  ^optrr  - 
tyranny:  end  I  am  persuaded  be  did  not  c  - -; 
know  which  he  liked  best.    But  I  take  k to  b(  t«- 
laio  that  the  English  people,  at  tlie  Ect:.'.:  - 
dreaded  his  love  of  Popery  more  than  ha  i^i'  * 
tyranny.    This  waa  in  them    Protesraat  Vfc-'-r 
not  reason :  But  the  instinct  of  their  b\goirv  i'^--n 
riffht.    Popery  was  tben  the  name  for  the  :x">^ 
wnich  supported  civil  and    religious  tyr»n<^  £ 
Eoro|)e :  To  be  a  Papist  was  to  be  a  paitKas  ci  Jt 
ambition  of  Louis  XI V/' 

There  m  in  the  Bombay  Jcmiiut]  of  the  se!v. 
year,  a  beantifol  essay  oo  Novek^  sod  i^ 
fnorci  effect  of  fiction  in  general,  the  akic 
of  wbicb  we  should  like  to  extract;  botitf 
far  too  long.  It  proceeda  on  the  assuscps^^ 
that  as  all  fiction  must  seek  to  inteit^i  U 
representing  admired  qaalitie»  in  an  cssri  ^ 
rated  form,  and  in  striking  aspects,  it  nL^< 
tend  to  raise  the  standard,  ana  increase  '^' 
admiration  of  excellence.  In  aosver  L  m 
obvious  objection,  he  piooeeds — 

"  A  man  who  ahonld  feel  all  the  vario&s  s'r  • 
ments  of  nuM-ality,  in  the  proportiona  in  whick  ijct 
sre  inspired  by  the  Iliad,  would  certainly  t«  s 
from  a  perfectljr  good  msn.  But  it  does  not  (y.> 
that  the  Iliad  did  not  produce  great  moral  kiJF:: 
To  determine  that  point,  we  must  ascertain  wk  x 
a  roan,  form.ed  by  the  Iliad,  would  be  better  ihis 
the  ordinary  msn  of  the  country,  «/  ike  time  m 
whkk  ii  appeared.  It  is  true  that  it  too  much  •.'■.- 
spires  an  admiration  for  ferocioua  ooun^.  T^ 
admiration  was  then  prevalent,  and  evoy  drtoa 
stance  served  to  strengthen  it.  Bat  the  l!b:^ 
breathes  many  other  sentiments,  leas  prevakri 
less  favoured  bj  the  state  of  society,  and  cakcb'ei 
ffradusily  to  mitigate  the  predominant  passbcL  T^ 
friendahip  and  sorrow  of  Achilles  for  Patrodu?,  '.ba 
patriodc  valour  of  Hector,  the  paternal  afflictio.i  ^ 
Priam,  would  slowly  introduce  more  humane  i£:^ 
tions.  If  they  had  not  been  combined  with  the  &J 
miration  of  barbarous  courage,  they  would  not  ban 
been  popular ;  and  consequently  they  would  !j^^ 
found  no  entry  iiiio  those  savage  hearts  which  iLev 
were  deetined  (I  do  not  ssy  inteuded}  to  mkien  It 
is  therefore  clear,  from  the  very  nature  of  poeirr, 
that  the  poet  must  inspire  somewhat  better  moiaj 
Chan  those  around  him ;  lhough«  to  b«  d&ctDsJ  kA 
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«^fii!^  Hla  morals  nrast  not  be  tofajhr  vinHke  thoM 

his  contemporaries.    If  the  IHsd  ehould,  in  a  long 

mrse  of  ases,  have  inflamed  the  ambiiion  and  fe« 

»city  of  a  few  individuals,  even  that  evil,  great  as 

is,    will  be  far  from  balancing  all  the  generous 

intimenta,  which,  for  three  ihoaaand  yeare,  it  has 

een  pounng  into  the  hearts  of  youth ;  and  whieh 

now^  oontinnes  to  infuse,  aided  by  the  disnity  of 

ntiquity,  and  by  all  the  fire  and  splendour  ofpoetry. 

Wcry  succeeding  generation,  as  it  refines,  requires 

he  standard  to  be  proportionsblv  raised. 

**  Apply  these  remarks,  with  tne  necessary  saodi* 
icf%i\ons,  to  I  hose  fictions  copied  from  common  life 
rnlled  N'o'vels,  whieh  are  not  above  a  eeniury  old, 
ind  of  which  the  muliiplication  and  the  importance, 
ksi  well  literary  as  moral,  are  eharacteristic  featurea 
[>f  Kngland.  There  may  be  persons  now  alive  who 
recollect  the  publication  of  *  Tom  Jones,' at  least, 
if  not  of  '  Clarissa.'  Since  that  time,  probably 
1  welve  novels  have  appeared  of  the  firet  rank'-<m 
prodigious  number,  of  such  a  kind,  in  anv  depart- 
ment of  literature  (bv  the  help  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  Miss  Edgewonh  we  may  now  at  least  double 
the  namber)--and  the  whole  class  of  novels  must 
have  had  more  influence  on  the  public,  than  all 
oilier  sorts  of  books  combined.  Noihinj;  ]K>pular 
can  be  frivolous.  Whatever  influences  multitudes. 
must  t>e  of  proportionable  importance.  Baoon  and 
I'uncot  would  have  contemplated  with  inquisitive 
admiration  this  literary  revolution." 

And  floon  after,  while  admitting  that  Tom. 
Jone«  (for  example)  is  bo  far  from  being  a 
moral  book  as  to  be  deserving  of  the  severeat 
reprobation,  he  add»— 

**  Yet  even  in  this  extreme  cass,  I  onist  observe 
that  the  same  bonk  inspires  the  greatest  abhorrence  of 
the  duplicity  of  Blifil,  of  the  hypocrisy  of  Thwacknm 
and  Square ;  that  Jonea  himself  is  interesting  by 
his  frankness,  spirit,  kindnsss,  and  fidelity— atf  vir- 
tues of  the  firet  class.  The  ohjectbn  is  the  same 
in  its  principle  with  that  to  the  Iliad.  The  andent 
epic  exclusively  presents  war— the  modem  novel 
love  ;  the  one  what  was  most  interesting  in  public 
life,  and  the  other  what  is  most  brilliant  in  private 
— and  both  with  an  unfortunate  diaregard  of  moral 
restraint.*' 

The  entry  under  6th  March,  1817,  has  to 
the  writer  of  this  article,  a  melancholy  inler- 
eef,  even  at  this  distance  of  time.  It  refers 
to  tha  motion  recently  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  a  new  writ,  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Horaer.  The  reflections  with  which  it  doses 
must,  we  think,  be  interesting  always. 

•*  Mareh  6th.— The  only  event  whk;h  now  ap- 
pcara  intereating  to  me,  ia  the  scene  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Monday.  Lord  Morpeth  opened 
it  in  a  speech  so  perfect,  that  it  might  have  been 
well  placed  as  a  passage  in  the  most  elegant  Eng- 
lish writer ;  it  was  full  of  feeling ;  every  topic  was 
skilfully  presented,  and  oomaiinMl,  by  a  sort  of  pru- 
dence which  is  a  part  of  taste,  within  safe  limits ; 
he  slid  over  the  thmnest  ice  without  cracking  it.— 
Caoning  filled  well  what  would  have  been  the  va* 
cant  place  of  a  calm  obaerver  of  Homer's  public 
life  and  talents.  Manners  Sutton's  most  aliecting 
speech  was  s  tribute  of  affection  from  a  private  firiena 
become  a  political  enemy  ;  Lord  Lascellea,  at  the 
head  of  the  country  gentleman  of  England,  closing 
this  sfleciing,  improving,  snd  most  memorable 
•cane  by  declaring,  '  that  if  the  sense  of  the  Houae 
could  have  been  taken  on  this  occasion,  it  would 
hate  been  unanimous.*  I  msy  say  without  exag^eo- 
ratioa,  that  never  were  so  iminy  words  uttered  with- 
•ut  the  Issst  suf^cion  of  exafleeration ;  sod  that 
never  was  ao  much  honour  pakTm  any  sgo  or  nation 
to  intrinsic  claims  alone.  A  Howard  mtroduced, 
and  an  English  House  of  Commons  adopted,  the 
propoaition,  of  thas  honouxing  dw  memory  of  a 


mMi  of  tlurry<>eigkl,  the  asn  of  a  shoplcssMr,  wfca 
never  filled  an  (Aee,  or  had  the  power  of  obliging 
a  living  creature,  and  whose  grand  title  to  this  dis- 
tinctioAi  was  the  belief  of  his  virtue.  How  honour- 
able to  the  age  and  to  the  House !  A  country  wheia 
each  sentiments  prevail  is  not  ripe  for  deatructioo." 

Sir  James  could  aot  hut  fee),  in  the  narrow 
circles  of  Bombay,  the  great  superiority  of 
London  society;  and  he  haa  thus  recorded 
his  sense  of  it : — 

"  In  great  espiteli,^  men  of  dtficraat  provinoes, 
professions,  and  ponnils  ara  brought  together  in  so- 
ciety, and  ara  obliged  to  acquira  a  habtt,  a  mailer, 
and  manner  mutuuily  perepiouous  and  agreeable. 
Hence  they  are  raised  above  frivolity,  and  are  di* 
vested  of  pedantry.  In  small  societies  this  habit  b 
not  in>posed  by  necessity ;  they  have  lower,  bat 
mora  urgent  subjects,  whidi  sra  interesting  to  all, 
level  to  all  capacities,  and  requira  no  effort  or  preps- 
ration  of  mind." 

He  mi|^  In^e  added,  that  in  a  great  oapi- 
tal  the  b^  of  all  sorts  is  to  be  met  widi ;  and 
that  the  aidherenta  even  of  the  most  extieme 
or  femtaetic  opinions  are  there  so  numeronf^ 
and  generellv  ao  respectably  keadedj  as  to 
command  a  deference  and  regard  that  woidd 
searaelv  be  shown  to  them  when  appearaag 
as  insaiated  iadividoals ;  and  thus  it  baq[>pena 
^t  real  tdemtion,  and  true  modesty,  as  w^I 
as  their  polite  simcnlais,  are  rarely  to  be  met 
with  oat  of  great  cities.  This,  nowever,  is 
true  only  of  those  who  mix  largely  in  tlio 
general  society  of  such  places.  For  b^^ 
and  ezchisiTes  of  all  sorts^  they  are  hot^rbeds 
and  seats  of  eorruption  ',  sinoe^  however  a]^ 
surd  or  revolting  metr  tenets  roa^  be^  suoh 
persons  are  sure  to  meet  enoogh  of'^  their  M- 
lows  to  eiMoura^  each  other.  In  the  proviD- 
eesy  a  believer  m  animal  magnetism  or  Ger- 
man metaphysies  has  few  listeners,  and  ao 
enoouraffement :  but  in  a  place  like  London 
thev  make  a  little  ooteiie ;  who  herd  togetheri 
exchange  flatteries,  and  take  themselves  fsi 
the  apostles  of  a  new  gospel. 

The  editor  has  incorporated  with  his  woik 
some  letters  addressed  to  him  by  friends  of 
his  father,  oontaining  either  anecdotes  of  his 
earlier  life,  or  observations  on  his  character 
and  merits.  It  was  natural  for  a  person  whose 
age  precluded  htm  from  speaking  on  his  own 
authority  of  Kny  but  recent  transactions,  to 
seek  for  this  assistants ;  and  the  information 
oontributed  by  Lord  Abinger  and  Mr.  Basil 
Montagnjfthe  former  especially)  is  very  inter- 
esting. Tne  other  letters  present  us  with  little 
more  than  the  opinion  of  the  writere  as  to  his 
character.  If  these  should  be  thought  too 
laudatory,  thete  is  another  chaiaoter  which 
has  lately  fiillen  under  our  eye,  which  eor- 
tainly  is  not  liable  to  that  objection.  In  tlo 
^  Tbble-Tslk  ^  of  the  late  Mr.  Coleridge,  we 
find  these  words:— "I  doubt  if  Mackintoah 
ever  heartily  appreciated  an  eminently  origi- 
nal man.  After  all  hisflaency  and  M'illiant 
erudition,  you  can  rarely  carry  off  any  thing 
worth  preserving.  You  might  not  improperiv 
write  upon  his  for^kead,  'Warehouse  to  let !' '' 

We  wish  to  spB^  tenderlj  of  a  man  of  ge- 
mus,  and  we  betieve  of  anoiable  dispositions, 
who  has  been  so  reeantly  removed  froas  kis 
fneads  and  admiieM.    Bat  ao  portaiitoiia  a 
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mtsindgmeRt  as  tbl0,  and  eoming  from  aitk  a 

Suarter,  cannot  be  passed  without  notice.  If 
ir  James  Mackintosh  had  any  talent  more 
eoospicttous  and  indisputable  than  another,  it 
vma  (hat  of  appreciating  the  merits  of  emin^it 
and  original  men.  His  great  learning  and 
singular  soundness  of  iud^ent  enabled  him 
to  do  this  truly ;  while  his  kindness  of  na- 
ture, his  zeal  for  human  happiness,  and  his 
perfect  freedom  from  prejudice  or  ranitv, 
prompted  him,  above  most  other  men,  to  do 
It  heartily.  And  then,  as  to  his  being  a  person 
from  whose  conrersation  little  could  bie  car- 
ried away,  why  the  most  characteristic  and 
remarkable  thing  about  it,  was  that  the  whole 
of  it  might  be  carried  away — it  was  so  lucid, 
precise,  and  brilliantly  perspicuous !  The  ioke 
of  the  "  warehouse  to  let "  is  not,  we  confess, 
quite  level  to  our  capacities.  It  can  scarcely 
mean  (though  that  is  the  most  obvious  sense) 
that  the  head  was  empty — as  that  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  rest  even  of  this  splenetic 
delineation.  If  it  was  intended  to  insinuate 
that  it  was  ready  for  the  indiscriminate  re- 
ception of  9nj  thing  which  any  one  might 
choose  to  put  mto  it,  there  could  not  be  a  more 
ffross  misconception ;  as  we  have  no  doubt 
Mr.  Coleridge  most  often  have  sufficiently 
experienced.  And  by  M-hom  is  this  dis- 
covery, that  Mackintosh's  conversation  pre- 
sented nothing  that  could  be  carried  away, 
thus  confidently  announced  ^  Why,  by  the 
very  individual  against  whose  own  oracular 
and  interminable  talk  the  same  complaint  has 
.  been  made,  by  friends  and  by  foes,  and  with 
an  unanimity  unprecedented,  for  the  last  forty 
years.  The  admiring,  or  rather  idolizing  ne- 
phew, who  has  lately  put  forth  this  hopeful 
specimen  of  his  relics,  has  recorded  in  the 
preface,  that  ^'his  conversation  at  all  times 
required  attention ;  and  that  the  demand  on 
the  intellect  of  the  hearer  was  often  very 
great ;  and  that,  when  he  got  into  his  'huge 
circuit'  and  large  illustrations,  most  people 
had  lost  him,  and  naturally  enough  supposed 
that  he  had  lost  himself."  Nay,  speaking  ' 
this  very  point,  of  the  ease  or  dimculty 
"carrying  away"  any  definite  notions  from 
what  he  said,  the  partial  kinsman  is  pleased 
to  inform  us,  that,  with  all  his  familiarity  with 
the  inspired  style  of  his  relative,  he  himself 
has  often  eone  away,  after  listening  to  him 
for  several  delightful  hours,  with  divers  masses 
of  reasoning  in  his  head,  but  without  beinff 
able  to  perceive  what  connection  they  had 
with  eaca  other.  "  In  such  cases,"  he  adds, 
"I  have  mused,  sometimes  even  for  days  afiev' 
foardsj  upon  the  words,  till  at  length,  spon- 
taneously as  it  were,  the  fire  would  kindle," 
Itc.  &c.  And  this  is  the  person  who  is  pleased 
to  denounce  Sir  James  Mackintosh  as^n  ordi- 
nary man;  and  especially  to  object  to  his  con- 
versation, that,  tdough  brilliant  and  fluent, 
there  was  rarely  any  thing  in  it  which  could 
^  carried  away ! 

An  attack  so  unjust  ami  so  arrogant  leads 
naturally  to  comparisons,  which  it  could  be 
easy  to  follow  out  to  the  signal  discomfiture 
of  the  party  attacking.  But  without  going 
beyond  what  ia  thus  forced  upon  our  notioe. 


we  shafi  only  say,  that  ntfthmg  ooidd  possiUjr 
set  the  work  biefore  us  in  so  iavourable  t 
point  of  view,  as  a  comparison  between  it 
and  the  volumes  of  "  Table  Talk,*'  to  which 
we  have  already  made  reference  —  unless, 
perhaps,  it  were  the  contrast  of  the  twomiula 
which  are  respectively  portrayed  in  these 
publications. 

In  these  memorials  of  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, we  trace  throughout  the  workings  of  a 
powerful  and  unclouded  intellect,  nourished 
by  wholesome  learning,  raised  and  instructed 
by  fearless  though  reverent  queationingF  of 
the  sages  of  other  times  (which  is  the  per- 
mitted Necromancy  of  the  wise),  exercised 
by  free  discussion  with  the  most  distinguished 
among  the  living,  and  made  acquainted  with 
its  own  strength  and  weakness^  not  only  by 
a  constant  interconrse  with  otner  powerful 
minds,  but  by  mixing,  ^\  ith  eneigy  and  de- 
liberation, in  practical  business  and  affair? - 
and  here  pouring  itself  out  in  a  delightful 
miscellany  of  elegant  criticism,  original  spe- 
culation, and  profound  practical  stiggestione 
on  politics,  religion,  history,  and  all  the  greater 
and  the  lesser  duties,  the  arts  and  the  ele- 
gances of  life — all  expressed  with  a  beautiful 
clearness  and  tempered  dignity — breathing 
the  purest  spirit  of  good-will  to  mankind— 
and  brightened  not  merely  by  an  ardent  hope, 
but  an  assured  faith  in  their  constant  advance- 
ment in  freedom,  intelli^nce.  and  virtue. 

On  all  these  points,  the  "table  Talk  "  of 
his  poetical  contemporary  appears  to  us  to 
present  a  most  mortifying  contrast;  and  to 
render  back  merely  the  image  of  a  moody 
mind,  incapable  of  mastering  its  own  imagin- 
ingSj  and  constantly  seduced  by  them,  or  b^ 
a  misdirected  ambition,  to  attempt  impracti- 
cable things: — naturally  attracted  by  dim 
paradoxes  rather  than  lucid  truths,  and  pre- 
ferring, for  the  most  part,  the  obscure  and  ne- 
glected parts  of  learning  to  those  that  are 
useful  and  clear — ^marching,  in  short,  at  all 
times,  under  the  exclusive  guidance  of  the 
Pillar  of  Smoke —and,  like  the  body  of  its 
original  followers,  wandering  all  his  days  in 
the  desert,  without  ever  coming  in  sight  of 
the  promised  land. 

Consulting  little  at  any  time  with  any  thing 
but  his  own  prejudices  and  fancies,  he  seems, 
in  his  latter  days,  to  have  withdrawn  alto- 
gether from  the  correction  of  equal  minds  ^ 
and  to  have  nourished  the  assurance  of  his 
own  infallibility,  by  delivermg  mystical  ora> 
cles  from  his  cloudy  shrine,  all  day  long,  to  a 
small  set  of  disciples,  to  wnom  neither  ques- 
tion nor  interruption  was  allowed.  The  result 
of  this  necessarily  was,  an  excaerbation  of  all 
the  morbid  tendencies  of  the  mind }  a  daily 
increasing  i^orance  of  the  course  of  opinions 
and  affaire  in  the  world,  and  a  proportional 
confidence  in  his  own  aogmas  and  dream e^ 
which  might  have  been  shaken,  at  least^  if 
not  entirely  subverted,  by  a  closer  contact 
with  the  general  mass  of  intelligence.  Un- 
fortunately this  unhealthful  training  (pecu^ 
liarly  unhealthful  for  such  a  constitution)  pro- 
duced not  merely  a  great  eruption  of  ndicu- 
loos  blunders  and  pitiable  prejudices^  but 
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ieems  at  last  to  haye  bronght  on  a  confirmed 
and  thoroughly  diseased  habit  of  uncharitable- 
ness.  and  misanthropic  anticipations  of  cor- 
ruption and  misery  throughout  the  civilised 
world.  The  indiscreet  revelations  of  the  work 
to  which  we  have  alluded  have  now  brought 
to  light  instances,  not  only  of  intemperate 
abuse  of  men  of  the  highest  intellect  and 
most  unquestioned  purity,  but  such  predic- 
tions of  evil  from  Avhat  the  rest  of  the  world 
has  been  contented  to  receive  as  improve- 
ments, and  such  suggestions  of  intolerant  and 
Tyrannical  Remedies,  as  no  man  would  be- 
lieve could  proceed  from  a  cultivated  intel- 
lect of  the  present  age — if  the  earlj  history 
of  this  particular  intellect  had  not  mdtcated 
an  inherent  aptitude  for  all  extreme  opinions^ 
— and  prepared  us  for  the  ttsud  conversion  oi 
one  extreme  into  another. 

And  it  is  worth  while  to  mark  here  also, 
and  in  respect  merely  of  consistency  ana 
ultimate  authority  with  mankind,  the  advan- 
tage which  a  sober  and  well-regulated  under- 
standing will  always  have  over  one  which 
claims  to  be  above  ordinances;  and  trusting 
either  to  an  erroneous  opinion  of  its  own 
etrensth,  or  even  to  a  true  sense  of  it,  e^ves 
itselfup  to  its  first  strong  impression,  and  sets 
at  defiance  all  other  reason  and  authority. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  had,  in  his  youth,  as 
much  ambition  and  as  much  consciousness  of 
power  as  Mr.  Coleridge  could  have :  But  the 
utmost  extent  of  his  early  aberrations  (in  his 
Vindicia  Gailica)  was  an  over  estimate  of  the 
probabilities  of  good  from  a  revolution  of 
violence  J  and  a  much  greater  under-estimate 
of  the  mischiefs  with  wnlch  such  experiments 
are  sure  to  be  attended,  and  the  valoe  of  set- 
tled institutions  and  long  familiar  forms.  Yet. 
though  in  his  philanthropic  enthusiasm  he  dia 
miscalculate  the  relative  value  of  these  op- 
posite forces  (and  speedily  admitted  and  rec- 
tified the  error),  he  never  for  an  instant  dis- 
puted the  existence  of  both  elements  in  the 
equation,  or  afl^ected  to  throw  a  doubt  upon' 
any  of  the  great  principles  on  which  civil  so- 
ciety reposes.  On  the  contrary,  in  his  earliest 
as  well  as  his  latest  writings,  he  pointed 
steadily  to  the  great  institutions  of  Property 
and  Marriage,  and  to  the  necessary  authority 
of  Law  and  Religion,  as  essential  to  the  being 
of  a  state,  and  the  well-being  of  any  human 
society.  It  followed,  therefore,  that  when 
disappointed  in  his  too  sanguine  expectations 
from  the  French  Revolution,  he  had  nothing 
to  retract  in  the  substance  and  scope  of  his 
opinions;  and  merely  tempering  tneir  an- 
nouncement, with  the  gravity  and  caution  of 
matttrer  years,  he  gave  them  out  again  in  his 
later  days  to  tne  world,  with  the  accumulated 
authority  of  a  whole  life  of  consistency  and 
study.  At  no  period  of  that  life,  did  he  fail 
to  assert  the  right  of  ihe  people  to  political 
and  religious  freedom ;  ana  to  the  protection 
of  just  and  eaual  laws,  enacted  by  representa- 
tives truly  chosen  by  themselves:  And  he 
never  uttered  a  syllable  that  could  be  con- 
strued into  an  api)r6val,  or  even  an  acquies- 
cence in  persecution  and  intolerance ;  or  in 
toe  roaintenaaca  of  aathoiity  for  any  other 


purpose  than  to  give  eflect  to  the  enlightened 
and  deliberate  M'ill  of  the  community.  To 
enforce  these  doctrines  his  whole  life  was 
devoted ;  and  though  not  permitted  to  com- 
]^lete  either  of  the  great  works  he  had  pm- 
jected,  he  was  enabled  to  finish  detacned 

Sortions  of  each,  sufficient  not  only  fully  to 
evelope  his  principles,  but  to  give  a  clear 
view  of  the  whole  design,  and  to  put  it  in  the 
power  of  any  succeeding  artist  to  proceed 
with  the  execution.  Look  now  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  parallel. 

Mr.  Colendge,  too,  was  an  early  and  most 
ardent  admirer  of  the  French  Revolution ;  but 
the  fruits  of  that  admiration  in  kim  were,  not 
a  reasoned  and  statesmanlike  apology  for 
some  of  its  faults  and  excesses,  but  a  resolu- 
tion to  advance  the  regeneration  of  mankind 
at  a  still  quicker  rate,  by  setting  before  their 
eyes  the  pattern  of  a  yet  more  exauisite  form 
of  society  1  And  accordingly,  wnen  a  full- 
grown  man,  he  actually  gave  into,  if  he  did 
not  originate,  the  scheme  of  what  he  and  his 
friends  called  a  Pantisocracy — a  form  of  so- 
ciety in  which  there  was  to  be  neither  law 
nor  government,  neither  priest,  judge,  nor 
magistrate — in  which  all  property  was  to  be 
in  common,  and  every  man  left  to  act  upon 
his  own  sense  of  duty  and  afTection  I 

This  fact  is  enough : — And  whether  he  af- 
terwards passed  through  the  stages  of  a  Jaco- 
bin, which  he  seems  to  deny— or  a  hotheaded 
Moravian,  which  he  seems  to  admit, — is  really 
of  no  consequence.  The  character  of  his  un- 
derstanding is  settled  with  all  reasonable  men : 
As  well  as  the  authority  that  is  doe  to  the 
anti-reform  and  anti-toleration  maxims  whicb 
he  seems  to  have  spent  his  latter  years  in 
venting.  Till  we  saw  this  posthumous  publi- 
cation, we  had.  to  be  sure,  no  conception  of 
the  extent  to  wnich  these  compensating  max- 
ims were  carried ;  and  we  now  think  tlmt  few 
of  the  Conservatives  (who  were  not  originally 
Pantisocratists)  will  venture  to  adopt  them. 
Not  only  is  the  Reform  Bill  denounced  as  the 
spawn  of  mere  wickedness,  injustice,  and 
ignorance :  and  the  reformed  House  of  Com- 
mons as  "low,  vulgar, meddling,  and smeering 
at  every  thing  noble  and  refined,"  but  the 
wise  and  the  good,  we  are  assured,  will,  in 
every  country,  *' speedily  become  aisgusted 
with  the  Representative  form  of  govemmentf 
brutdized  as  it  is  by  the  predominance  of  de- 
mocracy, in  England,  France,  and  Belgium  !*' 
And  then  the  remedy  is,  that  they  will  recur 
to  a  new.  though,  we  confess,  not  very  com- 
prehensiole  form,  of  ^^Pure  Monarchy,  in 
which  the  reason  of  the  people  shall  become 
efllicient  in  the  apparent  Will  of  the  King  1" 
Moreove^  he  is  for  a  total  dissolution  of  the 
union  with  Ireland,  and  its  erection  into  a  sepa- 
rate and  independent  kingdom .  He  is  ogainst 
Negro  emancipation — sees  no  use  in  reducing 
taxation — and  designates  Malthus'  demon- 
tration  of  a  mere  matter  of  fact  by  a  redundant 
accumulation  of  evidence,  by  tne  polite  and 
appropriate  appellation  of  "a lie:"  and  repre- 
sents it  as  more  disgraceful  ana  abominable 
than  any  thing  that  the  \>  ^akness  and  wick- 
edneta  of  man  have  ever  before  giyen  birth  to. 
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Sooh  as  his  tempenmce  and  can/Aoar  are  m 
jnlitice,  they  are  also  in  religion ;  aad  reoom- 
jjnended  aiid  excused  by  the  same  flagrant 
oootradietion  to  his  early  tenets.  Whether  he 
•T«r  was  a  proper  Moravian  or  not  we  care 
not  to  inquire,  it  is  admitted,  and  even  stated 
nomewhat  boastingly  in  this  book,  that  he  was 
«  bold  Dissenter  from  the  church.  He  thanks 
Iwaven,  indeed,  that  he  ^*had  gone  much 
farther  than  the  Unitarians  T'  And  to  make 
hie  boldness  still  more  engaging,  he  had  gone 
these  lengths,  not  only  against  the  authority 
4f  OUT  Dolors,  but  against  the  dear  and  aa- 
mitted  doctrine  and  teaching  of  the  Apostles 
themselves  *  " '  What  care  V I  said,  «Tor  the 
Pf  atonisms  of  John,  or  the  Raboinisms  of  Paul  ? 
My  cons' tenet  revolts  V — That  was  the  ground 
of  mv  Unitarian  ism.''  And  by  and  by,  this 
infallible  and  oracular  person  does  not  hesitate 
to  declare,  that  others,  indeed,  may  do  as  they 
ohoose,  but  he,  for  his  part,  can  never  allow 
that  Unitarians  are  Christians !  and,  giving  no 
credit  for  '^  revolting  consciences"  to  any  one 
but  himself,  charges  all  Dissenters  in  the 
Jump  with  liating  the  Church  much  more 
than  they  lo?e  religion — is  furious  against  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and 
Catholic  Emancipation, — and  at  last  actually, 
and  in  good  set  terms,  denies  that  any  I)is- 
«enter  £i8  a  ri^  to  toleration !  and,  in  per- 
iisot  consistency,  maintains  thait  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  magistrate  to  stop  heresy  and  schism 
by  persecution — ^if  he  only  has  reason  to  think 
tEat  in  this  way  the  evil  may  be  arrested ; 
adding,  by  way  of  example,  tliat  he  would  be 
jTsady  '<^  to  ship  off— -any  wkereJ^  any  missioa- 
•ries  who  might  attempt  to  aisturo  the  on- 
doubting  Lutheranism  of  certain  exemplary 
Norwegians,  whom  he  takes  under  his  special 
protection. 

We  are  tempted  to  say  more.  But  we  de- 
aiat :  and  shall  pursue  this  parallel  no  farther. 
Perhaps  we  have  already  been  betrayed  into 
feelings  and  expressions  that  may  be  objected 
U.  We  should  be  sorry  if  this  could  be  done 
justly.  But  we  do  not  question  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge's sincerity.  We  admit,  too,  that  he  was 
a  man  of  much  poetical  sensibility,  and  had 
Tisions  of  intellectual  sublimity,  ami  glimpses 
of  comprehensive  truths,  which  he  could 
neither  reduce  into  order  nor  combine  into 
system.  Bat  out  of  poetry  and  metaphysics, 
we  think  he  was  nothing;  and  eminently  dis- 
qualified, not  only  by  the  defects  but  by  the 
best  parts  of  his  genius,  as  well  as  by  his 
temper  and  habits,  for  forming  any  souml 
judgment  on  the  business  and  affairs  of  our 
actual  world.  And  yet  it  is  for  his  preposter- 
ous judgments  on  mch  subjects  that  his  memory 
is  now  held  in  affected  reverence  by  Uiose 
who  laughed  at  him,  all  through  his  life,  for 
what  gave  him  his  only  true  claim  to  admira- 
tion I  and  who  now  magnify  his  genius,  for  no 
other  purpose  but  to  give  them  an  opportunitjr 
to  ^uote,  as  of  grave  authority,  his  mere  deh- 
latiofis^  on  reform,  dissent,  and  toleration — ^his 
rhftftring  predictions  of  the  approaching  mil- 
Jennium  of  pure  monarchy— -or  nis  demonstra* 
lions  of  the  absolute  harmlessnessof  taxation, 
and  the  saored  duty  of  all  sorts  of  efficient  per* 


aecotkm.  We  are  Bua  we  treat  Mr.  Cokd^si 
with  all  possible  respect  when  we  say,  that 
his  name  can  lend  no  more  plausibility  to  ab* 
•surdities  like  these,  than  the  far  greater  namei 
of  Bacon  or  Hobbes  could  do  to  the  belief  io 
sym^thetjc  medicines^  or  in  churchyaid  ap- 
paritions. 

We  fear  we  have  already  tran£^pressed  oc; 
just  limits.  But  before  concluding,  we  wi^h 
to  say  a  word  on  a  notion  which  we  find  pretty 
generally  entertained,  that  Sir  James  Mackio- 
tosh  did  not  sufficiently  turn  to  profit  the 
talent  which  was  committed  to  him }  and  diil 
mudi  less  thatf,  with  his  gifts  and  opportiui- 
ties,  he  ought  to  have  done.  Ha  kimself 
seems,  no  doubt,  to  have  been  occasionaUv 
of  that  opinion ;  and  yet  we  cannot  but  think 
it' in  a  great  degree  erroneous.  If  he  had  not, 
in  early  life,  conceived  the  ambitious  desicB 
of  executing  two  great  work&^-one  on  the 
principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation,  aud  oce 
on  English  History  j  or  had  not  let  it  be  under- 
stood,  for  many  years  before  his  death,  that 
he  was  actually  employed  on  the  latter,  we 
do  not  imagine  that,  with  all  the  knowletlge 
his  friends  nad  (and  all  the  world  now  kis) 
of  his  qualifications,  any  one  would  have 
thought  of  visiting  his  memory  with  such  a 
reproach. 

We  know  of  no  code  of  morality  which 
mdces  it  imperative  on  every  man  of  extra- 
ordinary talent  or  learning  to  write  a  large 
book: — and  could  readily  point  to  instances 
where  such  persons  have  gone  with  unques- 
tioned honour  to  their  graves,  without  leaving 
any  such  memorial — and  been  judged  to  have 
acted  up  to  the  last  article  of  their  duty, 
merely  by  enlightening  society  by  their  livee 
and  conversation,  and  discharging  with  ability 
aud  integrity  the  offices  of  magistracy  or  legis- 
kition,  to  wnlch  they  may  have  been  called. 
But  looking  even  to  the  sort  of  debt  which 
may  be  thought  to  have  been  contracted  by 
the  announcement  of  these  works,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  the  public  has  received  a  very 
respectable  dividend — and,  being  at  the  best 
but  a  gratuitous  creditor — ought  not  now  to 
withhold  a  thankful  discharge  and  acquittance. 
The  discourse  on  Ethical  Philosophy  is  fuli 
payment,  we  conceive,  of  one  moiety  of  the 
first  engagement, — ana  we  are  persuaded  will 
be  so  received  by  all  who  can  judge  of  its 
value ;  and  thougti  the  other  moiety,  which 
relates  to  Legislation,  has  not  yet  been  ten- 
dered in  fonn,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
there  are  assets  in  the  hands  of  the  execntors^ 
from  which  this  also  may  soon  be  liquidated. 
That  CTcat  subject  was  certainly  fully  treated 
of  in  tne  Lectures  of  1799— and  as  it  appears 
from  some  citations  in  these  Memoirs,  that, 
though  for  the  most  part  delivered  extempore, 
various  notes  and  manuscripts  relating  to  ihem 
have  been  preserved,  we  think  it  not  unlikely 
that,  with  doe  diligence,  the  outline  at  least 
and  main  features  of  that  interestinff  discmisi- 
tioa  may  still  be  recovered.    On  the  bill  for 
History,  too,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  lar^e 
payment  has  been  made  to  account — ^and  as 
it  was  only  due  for  the  period  of  the  Revoln- 
lion,  any  dtortooming  that  may  appear  open 
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t  seore,  may  be  fairly  held  as  campensated 
the  voluntary  advances  of  vahie  to  a  much 
ater  extent,  though  referring  to  an  earlier 
•iod. 

3ut,  in  truth,  there  never  was  any  such 
A  or  engagement  on  the  part  of  Sir  James : 
d  the  public  was,  and  continues,  the  only 
jlOT  on  the  transaction,  for  whatever  it  may 
ire  received  of  secvice  or  instruction  at  his 
id.  We  have  expressed  elsewhere  our 
imate  of  the  ^eatness  of  this  debt ;  and  of 
I  value  especially  of  the  Histories  he  has 

behind  him.  We  have,  to  be  sure,  since 
n  some  sneering  remarks  0{i  the  dulness 
I  uselessness  of  these  works :  and  an  at- 
ipt  made  to  hold  them  up  to  riaicule,  under 
!  appellation  of  Philosophical  histories.   We 

not  aware  that  such  a  name  was  ever  ap- 
3d  to  them  by  their  author  or  their  admirers. 
i  if  they  really  deserve  it,  we  are  at  a  loss 
conceive  how  it  should  be  taken  for  a  name 
'eproach  j  and  it  will  scarcely  be  pretended 
t  their  execution  is  such  as  to  justify  its 
)lication  in  the  way  of  derision.    We  do 

perceive,  indeed,  that  this  is  pretended ; 
I,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  objection 
ms  really  to  be,  rather  to  the  kind  of  wri- 
y  in  general,  than  to  the  defects  of  its  exe- 
ion  in  this  particular  instance — the  objector 
'^ing  a  singular  notion  that  history  should 
sist  of  narrative  only;  and  that  nothing 
I  be  so  tiresome  and  useless  as  any  addition 
explanation  or  remark. 
Ve  have  no  longer  room  to  expose,  as  it 
iervesy  the  stranse  misconcentions  of  the 
ecis  and  vises  of  history,  whicn  we  humbly 
ceive  to  i}e  implied  in  such  an  opinion ; 
I  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with 
ing,  whether  any  man  really  imagines  that 

modern  history  of  any  considerable  State, 
h  its  complicated  system  of  foreign  rela- 
IS,  and  the  i>lay  of  its  domestic  parties, 
Id  be  written  in  the  manner  of  Herodotus? 
»r  be  made  intelligible  (much  less  instruct- 
)  by  the  naked  recital  of  transactions  and 
urrencesi  These,  in  fact,  are  but  the  crude 
terials  from  whicn  history  sliould  be  con- 
ucted;  the  mere  alphabet  out  of  which  its 
son s  are  afterwards  to  be  spelled .  If  every 
ider  had  indeed  the  talents  of  an  accom- 
shed  Historian^ — ^that  knowledge  of  human 
ture,  that  lar^e  acquaintance  with  all  col- 
oral  facts,  and  that  force  of  understanding 
LLch  are  implied  in  such  a  name — and,  at 
i  same  time,  that  leisure  and  love  for  the 
3Ject  which  would  be  necessary  for  this 
rticular  application  of  such  gifts,  the  mere 
tail  of  facts,  if  full  and  impartial,  might  be 
fHcient  for  his  purposes.  But  to  every  other 
ss  of  readers,  we  will  venture  to  say,  that 
B  half  of  such  a  history  would  be  an  in- 
uble  enigma;  and  the  otner  half  the  source 
the  most  gross  misconceptions. 
Without  some  explanation  of  the  views  and 
)tives  of  the  prime  agents  in  great  transao- 
ns — of  the  origin  and  state  of  opposite  inte- 
its  and  opinions  in  lar^e  bodies  ot  the  people 
and  of  tneir  tendencies  respectively  to  as- 
ndency  or  decline— what  intelligible  account 
nld  be  given  ef  amr  thing  worth  knowing 


in  the  history  of  the  \irorId  for  the  last  two 
hundred  years?  above  all,  what  useful  lessons 
could  be  learned,  for  people  or  for  rulers,  from 
a  mere  series  oi  events  presented  in  detail, 
without  any  other  information  as  to  their 
causes  or  consequences,  than  might  be  in- 
ferred from  the  sequence  in  which  they  ap- 
peared ?  To  us  it  appears  that  a  mere  record 
of  the  different  places  of  the  stars,  and  their 
successive  changes  of  position,  would  be  as 
good  a  system  oiAstronomy,  as  such  a  set  of 
annals  would  be  of  History ;  and  that  it  would 
be  about  as  reasonable  to  sneer  at  Newton 
and  La  Place  for  seeking  to  supersede  the 
honest  old  star-gazers,  by  their  philosophical 
histories  of  the  heavens,  as  to  speak  m  the 
same  tone^  of  what  Voltaire  and  Montesquieu 
and  Mackintosh  have  attempted  to  do  for  our 
lower  world.  We  have  named  these  three, 
as  Imving  attended  more  peculiarly,  and  more 
impartially^  than  any  others,  at  least  in  modem 
times,  to  this  highest  part  of  their  duty.  But. 
in  truth^  all  eminent  historians  have  attended 
to  it — from  the  time  of  Thucydides  down- 
wards;— the  ancients  putting  the  necessary 
explanations  more  frequently  into  the  shape 
of  imaginary  orations — and  the  modems  iiko 
that  of  remark  and  dissertation.  The  very 
iirst,  perhaps,  of  Hume's  many  excellences 
consists  in  these  philosophical  summaries  of 
the  reasons  and  considerations  by  which  he 
supposes  parties  to  have  been  actuated  in 
great  political  movements;  which  are  more 
completely  abstracted  from  the  mere  story, 
and  very  frequently  less  careful  and  complete, 
than  the  parallel  explanations  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh.  For,  with  all  his  unrivalled  sa- 
gacity, it  is  true,  as  Sir  James  has  himself 
somewhere  remarked,  that  Hume  was  too 
little  of  an  ^tiquary  to  be  always  able  to 
estimate  the  effect  of  motives  in  distant  ages ; 
and  by  referring  too  confidently  to  the  prtnci- 
ples  of  human  nature  as  developed  in  our  own 
times,  has  often  represented  our  ancestors  as 
more  reasonable,  and  much  more  aigumenta- 
tive,  than  they  really  were. 

That  there  may  be,  and  have  often  been, 
abuses  of  this  best  part  of  history,  is  a  reason 
only  for  valuing  more  highly  what  is  exempt 
from  such  abuses;  and  those  who  feel  most 
veneration  and  gratitude  for  the  lights  afforded 
by  a  truly  philosophical  historian,  will  be  sure 
to  look  with  most  aversion  on  a  oounterfeif . 
No  one,  we  suppose,  will  stand  up  foiUhe  in- 
troduction of  ij^orant  conjecture,  shallow  dog- 
matism, mawkish  morality,  or  factious  injustice 
into  the  pages  of  history — or  deny  that  the 
shortest  and  simplest  annals  are  greatly  prefer- 
able to  such  a  perversion.  As  to  political 
partiality,  however,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  it  could  be  in  any  degree  ex- 
oluaed  by  confining  history  to  a  mere  chroni- 
cle of  facts — ^the  troth  being,  that  it  is  chiefly 
in  the  statement  of  faots  that- this  partiality 
displays  itself;  and  that- it  is  more  frequently 
exposed  to  detection  than  assisted,  by  the  ar- 
guments and  explanations,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  its  best  resources.  We  shall  not  resume 
what  we  have  said  in  another  plaoe  as  to  lite 
meri^  of  th*  Histories  which  are  noV/  in  ques- 
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turn ;  bat  we  fear  not  to  put  this  on  record,  as 
our  deliberal.e,  and  we  think  impartial,  judg- 
ment— ^that  they  are  the  most  candid,  the 
mcfst  iudiciouB,  and  the  most  pregnant  with 
thougnt,  and  moral  and  political  wisdom,  of 
any  m  which  our  domestic  story  has  ever  yet 
been  reconled. 

ilut  even  if  we  should  disconnt  his  Histo- 
ries, and  his  Ethical  Dissertation,  we  should 
still  be  of  opinion,  that  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
had  not  died  indebted  to  his  country  for  the 
us<3  he  had  made  of  his  talents.  In  the  vol- 
umes before  us,  he  seems  to  us  to  have  left 
them  a  rich  legacy,  and  ^iven  abundant  proofs 
of  the  industry  with  which  he  sought  to  the 
last  to  qualify  himself  for  their  instruction, — 
and  the  honourable  place  which  his  name 
must  ever  hold,  as  the  associate  and  successor 
of  Romilly  in  tne  great  and  humane  work  of 
amelioratiiig  our  criminal  law,  mi^t  alone 
suffice  to  protect  him  from  the  imputation  of 
having  done  less  than  was  requirea  of  him,  in 
the  course  of  his  unsettled  life.  But,  without 
dwelling  upon  the  part  he  took  in  Parliament, 
on  these  and  many  other  important  questions 
both  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  we  must 
be  permitted  to  say,  that  they  jud^  ill  of  the 
relative  value  of  men's  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  general  improvement,  who  make 
■mall  account  of  the  influence  which  one  of 
iidgh  reputation  for  judgment  and  honesty  may 
exercise,  bv  his  mere  presence  and  conversa- 
tion, in  tne  oigher  classes  of  society,— and  still 
more  by  snch  occasional  publications  as  he 
may  find  leisure  to  make,  m  JoumaJs  of  wide 
circulation, — ^like  this  on  which  the  reader  is 
now  locking — ^we  trust  with  his  accnstcmied 
indulgence. 

It  is  now  admitted,  that  the  mature  and  en- 
lightened opinion  of  tne  public  n)ust  ultimately 
rule  the  country;  and  we  really  know  no  other 
way  in  which  this  opinion  can  be  so  effectu- 
ally matured  and  enlightened.  It  is  not  by 
every  man  studying  elaborate  treatises  and 
systems  for  himself,  that  the  face  of  the  world 
is  changed,  with  the  chan^  of  opinion,  and 
the  progress  of  conviction  m  those  who  must 
u  1  timately  lead  it.  It  is  by  the  mastery  which 
strong  minds  have  over  weak,  in  the  daily  in- 
tercourse of  society;  and  by  the  gradual  and 
almost  imperceptible  infusion  which  such 
minds  are  constsJiitly  effecting,  of  the  practical 
results  and  manageable  summaries  of  their 
preceding  studies,  into  the  minds  immediately 
Delow  them,  that  this  great  process  is  carried 
on.  The  first  discovery  of  a  great  truth,  or 
practical  principle,  may  often  require  much 
labour;  but  when  once  discovered,  it  is  gene- 
rally  easy  not  only  lo  convince  others  of  its 
importance,  but  to  enable  them  to  defend  and 
maintain  it,  by  plain  and  irrefragable  align- 
ments; and  this  conviction,  and  thus  practical 
knowled^i  it  will  generally  be  most  easy  to 
commmuoate,  when  men's  minds  are  excited 
to  inquiry,  by  the  pursuit  of  some  immediate 
interest,  to  which  such  general  truths  may 
appear  to  be  subservient.  It  is  at  such  times 
that  important  principles  are  familiarly  started 
in  conversation  i  and  disquisitions  eagerly  pur- 
«\]ed|  in  societies,  where,  in  more  tranquil 


periods,  they  would  be  listened  to  with  mpt 
tience. '  It  is  at  such  times,  too,  that  the  io- 
telligent  part  of  the  lower  and  middliijg 
classes  look  anxiously  through  snch  ]>ub]ica- 
tions  as  treat  intelligpibly  of  the  subjects  to 
which  their  attention  is  directed ;  and  are  thm 
led,  while  seeking  only  for  reasons  to  jnsiify 
their  previous  inclinings.  to  imbibe  principlei 
and  digest  arguments  wnich  are  impressed  on 
their  understandings  for  ever,  and  may  f^l^ 
tify  in  the  end  to  far  more  important  conclo- 
sions.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true,  tmit  in  this  war, 
the  full  exposition  of  the  truth  will  often  be 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  its  temporary  appli* 
cation;  and  it  will  not  unfrequently  happca 
that,  in  order  to  favour  that  application,  the 
exposition  will  not  be  made  M'ith  absolute 
fairness.  But  still  the  principle  is  brought 
into  view ;  the  criterion  of  true  judgment  is 
laid  before  the  public ;  and  the  disputes  of 
adverse  parties  will  speedily  settle  th^  correct 
or  debatable  rule  of  its  application. 

For  our  own  parts  we  nave  long  been  of 
opinion,  that  a  man  of  powerful  understand- 
ing and  popular  talents,  who  should,  at  such 
a  season,  devote  himself  to  the  taw  of  an- 
nouncing such  principles,  and  rendering  such 
discussions  familiar,  in  the  way  and  by  tbs 
means  we  have  mentioned,  would  probably 
do  more  to  direct  and  accelerate  the  rectifica- 
tion of  public  opinion  upon  all  practical  ques- 
tions, than  by  any  other  use  he  could  possiblv 
make  of  his  faculties.    His  name,  indeed, 
might  not  go  down  to  a  remote  posterity  in 
connection  with  any  work  of  celebrity;  and 
the>  greater  part  even  of  his  contemporaries 
might  be  iterant  of  the  very  existence  of 
their  benefactor.    But  the  benefits  conferred 
would  not  be  the  less  real ;  nor  the  conscious- 
ness of  conferring  them  less  delightful ;  nor 
the  gratitude  of  the  judicious  less  ardent  and 
sincere.    So  far,  then,  from  regretting  that 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  did  not  forego  all  other 
occupations,  and  devote  himself  exdtisively 
to  the  compilation  of  the  two  great  works  he 
had  projected,  or  from  thinking  that  his  coun- 
try has  been  acprived  of  any  services  it  might 
otherwise  have  received  from  him,  by  the 
course  which  he  actually  pursued,' we  firmly 
believe  that,  by  constantly  maintaining  ha- 
mane  and  generous  opinions,  in  the  most  en- 
gaffing  manner  and  with  the  greatest  possible 
abdity,  in  the  highest  and  most  influencing 
circles  of  society, — ^by  acting  as  the  respected 
adviser  of  many  youtns  of  great  promise  and 
ambition,  and  as  the  bosom  counseUor  of  many 
practical  statesmen,  as  well  as  by  the  timely 
publication  of  many  admirable  papers,  in  this 
and  in  other  Journals,  on  such  branches  of 
politics,  history,  or  philosophy  as  the  coars^ 
of  events  had  rendered  peculiarly  interest  ins 
or  important^ — ^he  did  far  more  to  enlightei 
the  public  mind  in  his  own  day,  and  to  insnrc 
its  rarther  improvement  in  the  daya  that  a.n 
to  follow,  than  could  possibly  have  been   ef 
fected  by  the  most  successful  completion    o 
the  works  he  had  undertaken. 

Such  great  works  acquire  for  their  author 
a  deserved  reputation  with  the  studious  fexv 
and  are  the  treasorie!  and  atrndri^B   fror 
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which  the  actual  aiid  fntare  apo8t)e0  of  the 
truth  derive  the  means  of  propagating  and  de- 
fending it.  But,  in  order  to  be  bo  effective, 
the  arms  and  the  treasures  must  be  taken  forth 
from  their  well-ordered  repositories,  and  dis- 
seminated and  applied  where  they  are  needed 
and  required.  It  is  by  the  tongue,  at  last,  and 
not  by  the  pen,  that  multitudes,  or  the  indi- 
yiduals  composing  multitudes,  are  ever  really 
persuaded  or  converted. — ^by  conversation  and 
not  by  harangues — or  oy  such  short  and  oc- 
casional writings  as  come  in  aid  of  conversa- 
tion, and  require  little  more  study  or  continued 
attention  than  men  capable  of  conversation 
are  geneiall  v  willing  to  bestow.  If  a  man, 
Uierefore,  who  is  capable  of  writing  such  a 
book,  is  also  eminently  qualified  to  dissemi- 
nate and  render  popular  its  most  important 
doctrines,  by  conversation  and  by  such  lighter 
publications,  is  he  to  be  blamed  if,  when  the 
times  are  urgent,  he  intermits  the  severer 
study,  and  applies  himself,  with  caution  and 
candour,  to  give  an  earlier  popularity  to  that 
which  can  never  be  useful  till  it  is  truly 
popular  1  To  us  it  appears,  that  he  fulfils  the 
nigher  duty ;  and  that  to  act  otherwise  would 
be  to  act  lilce  a  general  who  should  starve  his 
troops  on  the  eve  of  battle,  in  order  to  replen- 
ish nis  magazines  for  a  future  campaign— or 
like  a  farmer  who  should  cut  off  the  rills  from 
his  parching  crops,  that  he  may  have  a  fuller 
reservoir  against  the  possible  drought  of  an- 
other year. 

But  we  must  cut  this  short.  If  we  are  at 
all  right  in  the  views  we  have  now  taken,  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  must  have  been  wrong  in 
the  rearet  and  self-reproach  with  which  he 
certainly  aeema  to  have  looked  back  on  the 
unaccomplished  projects  of  his  earlier  years : 
— ^And  we  humbly  think  that  he  was  wrong. 
He  had  failed^  no  doubt,  to  perform  all  that 
he  had  onca  mtended,  and  had  been  drawn 
aside  from  the  task  he  had  set  himself,  by 
other  pursuits.  Bat  he  had  performed  things 
as  important,  which  were  not  originally  in- 
tended; and  been  drawn  aside  by  pursuits 
not  less  worthy  than  those  to  which  he  had 
tadced  himself  In  blaminc  himself— not  for 
thia  idleness,  but  for  this  dbange  of  occupa- 
tion— we  think  be  was  mislra,  in  part  at 
least,  by  one  very  common  error — ^we  mean 
that  of  thinking,  that,  because  the  use  he  ac- 
tually made  of  his  intellect  was  nwre  agree* 
M$  toan  that  which  he  had  intended  to  make, 
it  was  therefore  less  meritorious.  We  neea 
not  say^  that  there  cannot  be  a  worse  criterion 
of  ment :  But  tender  consciences  are  apt  to 
(IblII  into  such  illusions.    Another  cause  of 


mto 
regret  may  have  been  a  little,  though  we  really 
think  but  a  little,  more  substantial    By  the 

couraa- he  followed,  he  probably  felt,  that  his 

namB  would  be  less  illustrious,  and  nis  repu-  course  more  likely  to  promote,  both  nis  own 
tation  leasendttiing,  than  if  he  had  fiairly  taken  I  enjoyment  and  their  ultimate  reputation. 


his  place  as  the  author  of  some  finished  work 
of  great  interest  and  importance.  If  he  got 
over  the  first  illusion,  however,  and  took  the 
view  we  have  done  of  the  real  utility  of  hit 
exertions^  we  cannot  believe  that  this  woulc. 
have  weighed  very  heavily  on  a  mind  like 
Sir  James  Mackintosh's ;  and  while  we  can- 
not but  regret  that  his  declining  years  should 
have  been  occasionally  darkened  by  these 
shadows  of  a  self-reproach  for  which  we  think 
there  was  no  real  foundation,  we  trust  that  he 
is  not  to  be  added  to  the  manj  instances  of 
men  who  have  embittered  their  existence  by 
a  mistaken  sense  of  the  oblisation  of  some 
rash  vow  made  in  early  life,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  some  laborious  and  perhaps  impracti- 
cable task. 

Cases  of  this  kind  we  believe  to  be  more 
common  than  is  generally  imagined.  An  am- 
bitions young  man  is  dazzled  with  the  notion 
of  filling  up  some  blank  in  the  literature  of 
his  country,  by  the  execution  of  a  great  and 
important  work — reads  with  a  view  to  it,  and 
allows  himself  to  be  referred  to  as  engaged  in 
its  preparation.  By  degrees  he  finds  it  more 
irksome  than  he  had  expected  ]  and  is  tempt- 
ed by  other  studies,  altogether  as  suitable  and 
less  chaiged  with  responsibility,  into  long  fits 
of  intermission.  Then  the  very  expectation 
that  has  been  excited  by  this  prottacted  incu- 
bation makes  him  more  ashamed  of  having 
done  so  little,  and  more  dissatisfied  with  the 
little  he  has  done !  And  so  his  life  is  passed, 
in  a  melancholy  a]temati<ni  of  distasteful,  and 
of  course  unsuccessful  attempts ;  and  long  fits 
of  bitter,  but  really  groundless,  self-reproach, 
for  not  naving  made  those  attempts  with  more 
eneigy  and  perseverance :  and  at  last  he  dies, 
— ^not  only  without  doing  what  he  could  not 
attempt  without  pain  and  mortification,  but 
prevented  by  this  imaginary  engagement  from 
doing  many  other  things  wnich  he  could  have 
done  with  success  and  alacrity-- some  one  of 
which  it  is  probable,  and  all  of  which  it  is 
nearly  certain,  would  have  done  him  more 
credit,  and  been  of  more  service  to  the  world, 
than  any  constrained  and  distressful  comple- 
tion he  could  in  any  case  have  given  to  the 
other.  For  our  own  parts  we  mive  already 
said  that  we  do  not  think  that  any  man,  what- 
ever his  gifts  and  attainments  may  be,  is  really 
bound  in  duty  to  leave  an  excellent  Book  to 
posterity :  or  is  liable  to  any  reproach  for  not 
having  cnosen  to  be  an  author.  But,  at  all 
event^  we  are  quite  confident  that  he  can  be 
under  no  obligation  to  make  himself  unhappy 
in  trying  to  make  such  a  book :  And  that  as 
soon  as  he  finds  the  endeavour  painful  and 
depressin|^  he  will  do  well,  both  for  himself 
ana  for  others,  to  give  up  the  undertaking;, 
and  let  his  talents  and  sense  of  duty  take  * 


Thk  following  brief  notices,  of  three  lamented  and  hononred  Friends,  certainly  were  Doi 
contributed  to  the  Edinbniigh  Review :  Bat,  as  I  am  not  likely  erer  to  appear  again  u  is 
author,  I  have  been  tempted  to  include  them  in  this  publication— chiedj,  I  fear,  from  a  ittxl 
desire,  to  associate  my  humble  name  with  those  of  persona  so  amiable  and  <listii^guiBbed:i- 
But  partly  also,  from  an  opinion,  which  has  been  frequently  confinned  to  me  by  those  mcA 
competent  to  judge — that,  imperfect  as  these  sketches  are,  they  give  a  truer  and  noro  grnphio 
view  of  the  mamiers,  dispositions,  and  personal  chaiacters  of  the  eminent  individuals  con- 
eemed — than  is  yet  to  be  found— or  now  likely  to  be  furnished,  from  any  other  quarter. 


THE  HONOURABLE  HENRY  IIRSKINII.* 


DisD,  at  his  seat  of  AmmondeU,  linlith- 
ffowsbiie,  on  the  8lh  instant,  in  the  eeventy- 
£nt  year  of  his  ttge,  the  Honouiable  Henrv 
Erslune,  second  son  of  the  late  Henry  David, 
£arl  of  Buchan.  r 

Mr.  Erskine  was  called  to  the  Scottish  Bar, 
of  which  he  ^^as  long  the  brightest  ornament, 
in  the  year  1768,  and  was  for  several  years 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates:  He  was 
twice  appointed  Lord  Advocate, — ^in  1782  and 
in  1806,  under  the  Rockingham  and  the  Gren- 
ville  administrations.  Puring  the  years  1806 
and  1807  he  sat  in  Parliament  for  the  Dunbar 
and  Dumfries  district  of  boroughs. 

In  his  long  and  splendid  career  at  the  bar, 
Mr.  Erskine  was  distinguished  not  only  by  the 
peculiar  brilliancy  of  his  wit.  and  the  grace* 
lulness,  ease,  and  vivacity  ot  his  eloquence, 
but  by  the  still  rarer  power  of  keeping  those 
seducing  qualities  in  perfect  suboiuination  to 
his  judgment.  By  their  assistance  he  could 
not  only  make  tne  most  repulsive  subject 
agreeable,  but  tke  vaoat  abstruse  easy  and 
intelligible.  In  his  pioiession,  indeed,  all  his 
wit  was  aigoment ',  and  each  of  his  delightful 
illustrations  a  material  step  in  hie  reasoning. 
To  himself,  indeed,  it  seemed  always  as  iif 
they  were  recommended  rather  for  their  use 
than  their  beauty ;  and  unquestionably  they 
often  enabled  him  to  state  a  fine  argument^  or 
a  nice  distinction,  not  only  in  a  more  striking 
and  pleasing  way,  but  actually  with  greater 
precision  than  could  have  been  attained  by 
the  severer  forms  of  reasoning. 

In  this  extraordinary  talent,  as  well  as  in  the 
charming  facility  of  his  eloquence,  and  the 
constant  radiance  of  good  humour  and  gaiety 
which  encircled  his  manner  of  debate,  he  had 
no  rival  in  his  own  times)  and  as  yet  has  had 

*  From  the  ".  Endinburgh  Coorant"  Newspaper 
»rtbe  ]6tb  of  October,  1817. 
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That  part  of  eioqagpee  is  now 
mute — ^that  hononr  in  abeyaaee. 

As  a  politician,  he  was  CBaineii^  distia- 
gntshed  for  the  two  gr^at  virtnea  of  isflexible 
steadiness  to  his  principles^  and  invariable 
gentleness  and  urbanity  m  his  manner  of  as- 
serting them.    Such  indeed  was  the  habitual 
sweetness  of  his  temper,  and  the  fiascinatioii 
of  his  manners,  that,  though  placed  by  his 
rank  and  talents  in  the  obnoxiiNis  station  of  a 
Leader  of  opposition,  at  a  period  when  politi* 
cal  animosities  were  carried  to  a  lamentable 
height,  no  individual,  it  is  believed,  was  ever 
known  to  speak  or  to  think  of  him  with  any 
thing  approaching  to  permmal  hostility.    In 
return,  it  may  be  saidj  with  equal  Oorrectness, 
that,  though  baffled  m  some  of  kis  pursuit^ 
and  not  auite  handsomely  dieappemted  of 
some  of  tne  honours  to  wkich  his  claim  was 
universally  admitted,  he  never  allowed  the 
slij^htest  snade  of  discontent  to  jnsi  npon  his 
mind,  nor  the  least  drop  of  bitlenieBS  to  min- 
gle with  his  blood.    He  was  so  utterly  inca- 
pable of  rancour,  that  even  the  ranoorotiB  felt 
that  he  oughl  not  to  be  made  its  vietim. 

He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  thai 
deep  sense  of  revealed  relision,  and  \htkt  zeal^ 
ons  attachment  to  the  Presbyterian  establis^h^ 
ment,  which  had  long  been  hereditary  in  hi^ 
family.  His  habits  were  always  strictly  mora 
and  temperate,  and  in  the  latter  part  ef  hit 
life  even  abstemious.  Though  the  life  an^ 
ornament  of  every  society  into  whida  ke  en 
tered.  he  was  always  most  happy  and  moa 
deligWul  at  home ;  where  the  buoyanoy  6 
his  spirit  and  the  kindness  of  his  heart  founi 
all  that  they  reqnired  of  exercise  or  eo  joy 
ment ;  and  thougn  without  taste  for  expensi  v 
pleasures  in  his  own  person,  he  was  enrer  xnoi 
indulgent  and  munificent  to  his  children,  an 
a  liberal  benefactor  to  all  who  depended  on  k 
bonnty. 
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He  finalljr  retired  from  f he  exercise  of  that 

grofession,  the  highest  honours  of  which  he 
ad  at  Iea5t  deserved,  about  the  year  1812, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  da^s  in  do- 
meMic  retirement,  at  that  beautiful  Tiila  which 
had  been  formed  by  his  own  taste,  and  in  the 
improvement  and  adornment  of  which  he 
found  his  latest  occupation.  Passing  thus  at 
once  from  all  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  a 
public  life  to  a  scene  of  comparative  inactivity, 
oe  never  felt  one  moment  of  ennui  or  dejec- 


tion; but  retained  unimpaired,  till  within  a 
day  or  two  of  his  death,  not  only  all  his  iutel- 
lectna)  activity  and  social  affections,  but,  when 
not  under  the  immediate  affliction  of  a  painful 
and  incurable  disease,  all  that  gaiety  oi  spirit, 
and  all  that  playful  and  kindly  sympathy  with 
innocent  enjoyment,  which  made  him  the  idol 
of  the  young,  and  the  object  of  cordial  attach- 
ment and  unenvying  admiration  to  his  friends 
of  all  ages. 


NOTICE  AND  CHARACTER 


PROFESSOR  PLAYFAIR.* 


Op  Mr.  Playfair's  scientific  attainments, — 
of  his  proficiency  in  those  studies  to  which  he 
was  peculiarly  devoted,  w^e  are  but  slenderly 
qualified  to  judge :  But,  we  believe  we  hazard 
nothing  in  saying  that  he  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  Mathematicians  of  his  age,  and  among 
the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  who  introduced 
the  beautiful  discoveries  of  the  later  conti- 
nental geometers  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
countrymen )  and  gave  their  just  value  and 
true  pkce,  in  the  scheme  of  European  know- 
ledi>e,  to  those  important  improvements  by 
which  the  whole  aspect  of  the  abstract  sciences 
has  been  renovated  since  the  days  of  our  il- 
lustrious Newton.  If  he  did  not  signalise 
himself  by  any  brilliant  or  original  invention, 
he  roust,  at  least,  be  allowed  to  have  been  a 
most  generous  and  intelligent  judge  of  the 
achievements  of  others ;  as  well  as  the  most 
eloquent  expounder  of  that  great  and  mamiifi- 
oent  system  of  knowledge  which  has  oeen 
gradually  evolved  by  the  successive  labours 
of  so  many  gifted  individuals.  He  possessed, 
indeed,  in  the  highest  degree,  all  the  charac- 
teristics both  <^  a  fine  and  a  powerful  under- 
standirig^-*at  once  penetrating  and  vigilant, — 
but  more  distinguished,  perhans,  for  the  cau- 
tion and  sureness  of  its  marcn,  than  for  the 
brilliancy  or  rapidity  of  its  movements, — and 
guided  and  adonied  through  all  its  progress, 
by  the  most  genuine  enthusiasm  for  all  that 
is  grand,  and  the  justest  taste  for  all  that  is 
beautiful  in  the  Truth  or  the  Intellectual  Ener- 
gy with  which  he  was  habitually  conversant. 

To  what  account  these  rare  qualities  might 
have  been  turned,  and  what  more  brilliant  or 
lasting  fruits  they  might  have  produced,  if  his 
whole  life  had  been  dedicated  to  the  solitary 
cultivation  of  science,  it  is  not  for  us  to  con- 
jecture ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they 
added  incalculably  to  his  eminence  and  utility 
as  a  Teacher ;  both  by  enabling  him  to  direct 
his  pupils  to  the  most  simple  and  luminous 


•  Originally  printed  in  mi  Edinborgh  newppnper 
of  August,  1619.  A  few  imroductoryMntencen  nre 
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methods  of  inquiry,  and  to  imbue  their  minds, 
from  the  very  commencement  of  the  stndy, 
with  that  fine  relish  for  the  truths  it  disclosed, 
and  that  high  sense  of  the  majesty  with  which 
they  were  invested,  that  predominated  in  his 
own  bosom.  While  he  left  nothing  unex- 
plained or  unreduced  to  its  proper  place  in  the 
system,  he  took  care  that  they  should  never 
be  perplexed  by  petty  difilculties,  or  bewil- 
dered ni  useless  details;  and  formed  them 
betimes  to  those  clear,  masculine,  and  direct 
methods  of  investigation,  by  whicn,  with  the 
least  labour,  the  greatest  advances  might  be 
accomplished. 

Mr.  Playfair,  however,  was  not  merely  a 
teacher ;  and  has  fortunately  left  behind  him 
a  variety  of  works,  from  which  other  genera- 
tions may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  some  of  those 
qualifications  which  so  powerfully  recom- 
mended and  endeared  him  to  his  contempo- 
raries. It  is.  perhaps,  to  be  regretted  that  so 
much  of  his  time,  and  so  lai^e  a  proportion  of 
his  publications,  should  have  been  cievoted  to 
the  subjects  of  the  Indian  Astronomy,  and  the 
Huttonian  Theory  of  the  Earth:  And  though 
it  is  impossible  to  think  too  highly  of  the  in- 
genuity, the  vigour,  and  the  eloquence  of  those 
publications,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  juster 
estimate  of  his  talent,  and  a  truer  picture  of 
his  genius  and  understanding,  is  to  be  found 
in  his  other  writings ; — in  the  papers,  both  bio- 
graphical and  scientific,  with- which  he  has 
enriched  the  Transactions  of  our  Royal  Socie* 
ty ;  his  account  of  Laplace,  and  other  articles 
which  he  contributea  to  the  Edinbuigh  Re- 
view,— the  Outlines  of  his  Lectures  on  Natu- 
ral Philosophy, — and  above  all,  his  Introduc- 
tory Discourse  to  the  Supplement  to  the 
Encyclopaedia  Brittannica,  with  the  final  cor- 
rection of  which  he  was  occupied  up  to  the 
last  moments  that  the  progress  of  his  disease 
allowed  him  to  dedicate  to  any  intellectual 
exertion. 

With  reference  to 'these  works,  we  do  not 

think  we  are  infiuenced  by  any  national,  or 

other  partiality,  when  we  say  that  he  waa 

cprtainly  one  of  the  best  writers  of  his  age  *; 
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and  even  that  we  do  not  now  reooUect  any 
one  of  his  contemporaries  who  was  so  great  a 
master  of  composition.  There  is  a  certain 
mellowness  and  richness  about  his  style, 
which  adorns,  without  disguising  the  weight 
and  nervousness  which  is  its  other  great  char- 
acteristic,— a  sedate  gracefolness  and  manly 
simplicity  in  the  more  level  passages, — and  a 
mild  majesty  and  considerate  enthusiasm 
where  he  rises  above  them,  of  which  we 
scarcely  know  where  to  find  any  other  exam- 
ple. There  is  great  equability)  too^  and  sus- 
tained force  in  every  part  of  ms  writings.  He 
mrvet  exhausts  himself  in  flashes  and  epi- 
gi-ams,  nor  languishes  into  tameness  or  m- 
sipidity:  At  first  sight  you  would  say  that 
plainness  and  good  sense  were  the  predomi- 
nating qualities;  but  by  and  bye,  tnis  sim- 
plicity is  enriched  with  the  delicate  and  vivid 
colours  of  a  fine  imagination, — ^the  free  and 
forcible  touches  of  a  most  powerful  intellect. 
— and  the  lights  and  shades  of  an  unerring  and 
harmonisinj^  taste.  In  comparing  it  with  the 
styles  of  his  most  celebrated  contemporaries, 
we  would  say  that  it  was  more  purely  ana 
peculiarly  a  written  style, — and,  therefore,  re- 
jected those  ornaments  that  more  properly 
belong  to  oratory.  It  had  no  impetuosity, 
hurry,  or  vehemence, — no  bursts  or  sudden 
tarns  or  abruptions,  like  that  of  Burke ;  and 
though  eminently  smooth  and  melodious,  it 
was  not  modulated  to  an  uniform  system  of 
solemn  declamation,  like  that  of  Johnson,  nor 
spread  out  in  the  richer  and  more  voluminous 
elocution  of  Stewart :  nor,  still  less,  broken 
into  that  patchwork  ot  scholastic  pedantry  and 
conversational  smartness  which  has  found  its 
admirers  in  Gibbon.  It  is  a  style,  in  short,  of 
'.jreat 'freedom,  force,  and  beauty;  but  the  de- 
liberate style  of  a  man  of  thought  and  of 
learning;  and  neither  that  of  a  wit  throwing 
out  his  extempores  with  an  affectation  of  care- 
less grace, — ^nor  of  a  rhetorician  thinking  more 
of  his  manner  than  his  matter,  and  deter- 
mined to  be  admired  for  his  expression,  what- 
ever may  be  fate  of  his  sentiments. 

His  habits  of  composition  were  not  perhaps 
<»\'actly  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
their  results.  He  wrote  rather  slowly. — and 
Jits  first  sketches  were  often  very  slignt  and 
imperfect, — like  the  rude  chalking  for  a  mas- 
terly picture.  His  chief  effort  and  greatest 
pleasure  was  in  their  revisal  and  correction ; 
and  there  were  no  limits  to  the  improvement 
which  resulted  from  this  application.  It  was 
not  the  style  merely,  nor  indeed  chiefly,  that 
j^ained  by  it :  The  whole  reasoning,  and  sen- 
timent, and  ilUistration,  were  enlarged  and 
new  modelled  in  the  course  of  it ;  and  a  naked 
outline  became  gradually  informed  with  life, 
colour,  and  expression.  It  was  not  at  all  like 
the  common  finishing  and  polishing  to  which 
careful  authors  generally  subject  the  first 
draughts  of  their  compositions,  —  nor  even 
like  the  fastidious  and  tentative  alterations 
with  which  some  more  anxious  writers  assay 
their  choicer  passages.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
great  filling  in  of  the  picture, — the  working  up 
of  ihe  figured  weftj  on  the  naked  and  meagre 
•f 00/ that  had  been  stretched  to  receive  it; 
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and  the  singular  ihing  in  his  caaewai^isi 
only  that  he  left  this  most  material  put  of  Eii 
work  to  be  performed  after  the  whole  oulLzie 
had  been  finished,  but  that  he  could  proceed 
with  it.  to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  ennch  ud 
improve  as  long  as  he  thought  fit,  without  any 
risk  either  of  destroying  the  prnportioni  of 
that  outline,  or  injuring  the  harmony  and  unity 
of  this  original  design.     He  was  perfectly 
aware,  too,  of  the  possession  of  this  extraor- 
dinary power ;  and  it  was  partly,  we  presume, 
in  consequence  of  it  that  ne  was  not  only  at 
all  times  ready  to  go  on  with  any  work  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  without  waiting  for 
favourable  moments  or  nours  of  greater  ahc- 
rity,  but  that  he  never  felt  any  of  those  doubts 
and  misgivings  as  to  his  being  able  to  get  cre- 
ditably throu^  with  his  undertaking,  to  whid 
we  believe  most  an  thors  are  occasionaily  liable.      ' 
As  he  never  wrote  upon  any  subject  of  \iliich      I 
he  was  not  perfectly  master,  he  was  secure 
against  all  blunders  in  the  substance  of  what 
he  had  to  say ;  and  felt  quite  assured,  that  if 
he  was  only  allowed  time  enough,  he  should 
finallv  come  to  say  it  in  the  very  best  waj  of 
whicn  he  was  capable.    He  had  no  anxiety, 
therefore,  either  in  undertaking  or  proceediug       f 
with  his  tasks ;  and  intermitted  and  resumed 
them  at  his  convenience,  with  the  comfortable 
certainty,  that  all  the  time  he  bestowed  011 
them  was  turned  to  account,  and  that. what 
was  left  imperfect  at  one  sitting  might  be 
finished  witn  equal  ease  and  advantage  al 
another.    Being  thus  perfectly  sure  both  of 
his  end  and  his  means,  he  experienced,  in  the 
course  of  his  compositions,  none  of  (hat  little 
fever  of  the  spirits  with  wnich  that  operation 
is  so  apt  to  be  accompanied.     He  had  no 
capricious  visitings  of  fancy,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  fix  on  the  spot  or  to  lose  lor  ever, 
— no  casual  inspirations  to  invoke  and  to  wait 
for, — no  transitory  and  evanescent  lights  to 
catch  before  they  faded.    All  that  was  in  his 
mind  was  subject  to  his  control,  and  amena- 
ble to  his  call,  though  it  might  not  obey  at  the 
moment;  and  while  his  taste  was  so  sure^ 
that  he  was  in  no  danger  of  over- working  any 
thing  that  he  had  designed,  all  his  thoughts 
and  sentiments  had  that  unity  and  congruity, 
that  they  fell  almost  spontaneouslv  into  har- 
mony and  order;  and  the  last  added,  incor- 
porated, and  assimilated  with  the  first,  as  if 
they  had  sprung  simultaneously  from  the  same 
happy  conception. 

But  we  need  dwell  no  longer  on  qualities 
that  mav  be  gathered  hereafter  from  the  ^vrorka 
he  has  left  behind  him.  They  who  lived  with 
him  mourn  the  most  for  those  which  T%*ill  be 
traced  in  no  such  memorial !  And  prize  far 
above  those  talents  which  gained  him  his  high 
name  in  philosophy,  that  Personal  Character 
which  endeared  nitn  to  his  friends,  and  shed 
a  grace  and  a  dignity  over  all  the  society  in 
which  he  moved,    l^he  same  admirable  taste 
which  is  conspicuous  in  his  writings,  or  ra.f  her 
the  higher  principles  from  which  that    tiiste 
was  but  an  emanation,  spread  a  similar  charm 
over  his  whole  life  and  conversation ;  and  ^a  ve 
to  the  most  learned  Philosopher  of  his   day 
the  manners  and  deportment  of  the  inos.t  pei 
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lect'Gtentlmnan.  Nor  was  this  in  him  the 
leaalt  merely  of  good  sense  and  good  temper, 
assisted  by  an  early  familiarity  with  goocl 
company,  and  a  consequent  knowledge  of  his 
own  place  and  that  of  all  around  him.  His 
cood  breeding:  was  of  a  higher  descent ;  and 

[  his  powers  of  pleasing  rested  on  something 
better  than  mere  companionable  qualities. — 

[  With  the  greatest  kinclness  and  generosity  of 
nature,  he  united  the  most  manly  firmness, 

^  and  the  highest  principles  of  honour, --and 
the  most  cheerful  and  social  dispositions;  with 
the  gentlest  and  steadiest  affections. 

Towards  Women  he  had  always  the  most 
chivalrous  feelings  of  regard  and  attention, 
and  was,  beyond  almost  all  men.  acceptable 
and  agreeable  in  their  society, — tnough  with- 
out the  least  levity  or  pretension  unbecoming 
his  a^e  or  condition :  And  such^  indeed^  was 
the  fascination  of  the  perfect  simplicity  and 
mildness  of  his  manners,  that  the  same  tone 
and  deportment  seemed  equally  appropriate 
in  all  societies,  and  enabled  him  todelignt  the 
young  and  the  gay  with  the  same  sort  of  con- 
versation which  mstructed  the  learned  and 
the  grave.  There  never,  indeed,  was  a  man 
of  learning  and  talent  who  appeared  in  society 
so  perfectly  free  from  all  sorts  of  pretension 
or  notion  of  his  own  importance,  or  so  little 
solicitous  to  distinguish  himself,  or  so  sincerely 
willing  to  give  place  to  everyone  else.  Even 
upon  subjects  which  he  had  thoroughly  studied, 
he  was  never  in  the  least  impatient  to  speak, 
and  spoke  at  all  times  without  any  tone  ot 
authority ;  while,  so  far  from  wishing  to  set 
off  what  he  had  to  say  by  any  brilliancy  or 
emphasis  of  expression,  it  seemed  generally 
as  if  he  had  stadied  to  disguise  the  weight 
and  Driginality  of  his  thou<7hts  under  the 
plainest  forms  of  speech  and  the  most  quiet 
and  indifferent  manner :  so  that  the  profound- 
est  remarks  and  subtlest  observations  were 
often  dropped,  not  only  without  any  solicitude 
that  their  value  should  be  observed,  but  with- 
out any  apparent  consciousness  that  they 
possessed  any. 

Though  the  most  social  of  human  beings, 
and  the  most  disposed  to  encourage  and  sym- 
pathise with  the  gaiety  and  even  joviality  of 
others^  his  own  spirits  were  in  general  rather 
cheerful  than  gay,  or  at  least  never  rose  to 
anjr  turbulence  or  tumult  of  merriment ;  and 
while  he  would  listen  with  the  kindest  indul- 
genoe  to  the  more  extravagant  sallies  of  his 
younger  friends,  and  prompt  them  by  the 
neartiest  approbation,  nis  own  satisfaction 
might  generally  be  traced  in  a  slow  and  tem- 
perate smile,  g[radnal]y  mantling  over  his 
benevolent  and  intelligent  features,  and  light- 
ing up  the  countenance  of  the  Sage  with  the 
expression  of  the  mildest  and  most  genuine 
philanthropy.  It  was  wonderful,  indeed,  con- 
sidering the  measure  of  his  own  intellect,  and 
the  rigid  and  undeviating  propriety  of  his  own 
conduct,  how  tolerant  he  was  of  the  defects 
and  errora  of  other  men.  He  was  too  indul- 
gent, in  truth,  and  favourable  to  his  friends ! 
— and  made  a  kind  and  liberal  allowance  for 
the  faults  of  all  mankind — except  only  faults 
of  Baseness  or  of  Cruelty,— against  which  he 


never  failed  to  manifest  the  most  open  scorn 
and  detestation.  Independent,  in  short,  of  his, 
high  attainments.  Mr.  Playfair  was  one  of  the 
most  amiable  ana  estimable  of  men :  Delight- 
ful in  his  manners^  inflexible  in  his  principles, 
and  generous  in  his  affections,  he  had  all  that 
could  charm  in  society  or  attach  in  private: 
and  while  his  friends  enjoyed  the  free  and 
unstudied  conversation  ot  an  easy  and  intel- 
ligent associate,  they  had  at  all  times  the 
Eroud  and  inw*ard  assurance  tnat  h<e  was  a 
•eing  upon  whose  perfect  honour  and  gene- 
rosity they  might  rely  with  the  most  implicit 
confidence,  in  life  and  in  death, — and  of  whom 
it  was  equally  impossible,  that,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, ne  should  ever  perform  a  mean, 
a  selfish,  or  a  questionable  action,  as  that  his 
body  should  cease  to  gravitate  or  his  soul  to 
live ! 

If  we  do  not  greatly  deceive  ourselves,  there 
is  nothing  here  of  exaggeration  or  partial  feel- 
ing,— and  nothing  with  which  an  indifferent 
and  honest  chronicler  would  not  heartily  con- 
cur. Nor  is  it  alto^ther  idle  to  have  dwelt 
so  long  on  the  personal  character  of  this  dis- 
tinguished individual :  For  we  are  ourselves 
Sersuaded,  that  this  personal  character  has 
one  almost  as  much  tor  the  cause  of  science 
and  philosophy  among  us,  as  the  great  talents 
and  attainments  with  which  it  was  combined, 
— and  has  contributed  in  a  very  eminent  de- 
gree to  give  to  the  better  society  of  this  our 
cit^r  that  tone  of  intelligence  and  liberality  b^' 
which  it  is  so  honourably  distinguished.  It  w 
not  a  little  advantageous  to  philosophy  that  it 
is  in  fashion, — and  it  is  still  more  advanta- 
geous, perhaps,  to  the  society  which  is  led  to 
confer  on  it  tnis  apparently  trivial  distinction. 
It  is  a  great  thing  lor  the  country  at  large, — 
for  its  happiness,  its  prosperity,  and  its  re- 
nown,— that  the  upper  and  influencing  classes 
of  its  population  should  be  made  familiar, 
even  in  their  untasked  and  social  hours,  with 
sound  and  liberal  information,  and  be  taught 
to  know  and  respect  those  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  for  great  intellectual  at- 
tainments. Nor  is  it,  after  all,  a  slight  or 
despicable  rew*ard  for  a  man  of  genius,  to  be 
received  with  honour  in  the  highest  and  most 
elegant  society  around  him,  and  to  receive  in 
his  living  person  that  homage  and  applause 
which  is  too  often  reserved  for  his  memory. 
Now,  those  desirable  ends  can  never  be  ef- 
fectually accomplished,  unless  the  manners 
of  our  leading  philosophere  are  a^rreeable, 
and  their  personal  habits  and  dispositions  eu- 
gaf  ing  and  amiable.  From  the  time  of  Hume 
and  Robertson,  we  have  been  fortunate,  in 
Edinburgh,  in  possessing  a  succession  of  dis- 
tinguished men,  who  have  kept  up  this  salu- 
tary connection  between  the  learned  and  the 
fashionable  world ;  but  there  never,  perhaps, 
was  any  one  who  contributed  so  powerfully  to 
confirm  and  extend  it,  and  that  in  times  when 
it  was  peculiarly  difficult,  as  the  lamented  in 
dividual  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking :  And 
they  who  have  had  most  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve how  superior  the  society  of  Edinbui^L 
is  to  that  of  roost  other  places  of  the  same 
si^e,  and  how  much  of  that  superiority  ia 
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owing  to  the  oordiai  oombiaation  of  the  two 
aristocTacies,  of  rank  and  of  letters,* — of  both 
of  which  it  happens  to  be  the  chief  pro- 
vincial seat, — will  be  best  able  to  judge  of 


^Tn  addition  to  the  two  disiinguiahed  persona 
mentioned  in  the  text,  (the  first  of  whom  was,  no 
doubt,  before  my  time.)  I  can.  from  my  own  recol' 
lection,  and  without  referring  to  any  who  are  still 
living — give  the  names  of  the  following  residents  in 
Edinburgh,  who  were  equally  acceptable  in  polite 
society  and  eminent  for  literary  or  scientific  at  tain- 
men  is,  and  alike  at  home  in  good  company  and 
in  learned  convocations : — Lord  Hailes  and'  Lord 
Monboddo,  Dr.  Joseph  Black,  Dr.  Hugh  Blair, 


the  importance  of  the  tenrloe  h»  IM  te 

rendered  to  its  inhabitantSy  and  througbtbco,  1 

and  by  their  example,  to  all  the  raet  ot  tha  ! 

country.  | 


Dr.  Adam  Fergueson,  Mf.  John  Home,  Mr.  Jekq 
Robiaoo.   Mr.  Dueald  Stewart,  Sir  Jsmea  Hall,      { 
Lord  Meadowbaok.   Mr.  Henry  MacksDzie.  Dr. 
James  Gregory,    Rev.  A.   Alison,  Dr.  Thomsa      i 
Brown,  Lord  VVebb  Seymour,  Lord  Woodhouse-      | 
lee,   and   Sir  Walt»»r  Scciit ; — without  reckoninf 
Mr.  Horner,  the  Rer.   Sydney  Smith,  and  Mr. 
George  Wilson,  who  were  settled  in  £dinb«i]|ii 
for  several  years*  in  tlie  earlier  pan  of  the  pvud 
referred  to.  , 


NOTICE  AND  CHARACTER 


JAMES   WATT* 


Mr.  James  Watt,  the  c;reat  improTer  of  the 
BteaTn*en£;ine,  died  on  the  25tb  of  Atignst, 
1819,  at  His  seat  of  Heathfield,  near  fiirming- 
ham,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 

This  name  fortunately  needs  no  oommemo- 
ration  of  ours:  for  he  that  bore  it  surrived  to 
see  it  crownea  with'undispnted  and  nnenvied 
honours  j  and  man^  generations  will  probably 
pass  away,  before  it  shall  have  ^Ihered  ^'  all 
Its  fame."  We  have  said  that  Mr.  Watt  was 
the  great  Improver  of  the  steam-enffine ;  but, 
in  trutli,  as  to  all  that  is  admirable  in  its 
structure,  or  vast  in  its  utility,  he  should 
rather  be  described  as  its  Inventor.  It  was 
by  his  inventions  that  its  action  was  so  regu- 
lated, as  to  make  it  capable  of  being  applied 
to  the  finest  and  most  delicate  manufactures, 
and  its  power  so  increased,  as  to  set  weight 
and  solidity  at  defiance,  oy  his  admirable 
contrivance,  it  has  become  a  thing  stupendous 
alike  for  its  fprce  and  its  flexibility, — for  the 
{)t'0(Iigious  power  which  it  can  exert,  and  the 
ease,  and  precision,  and  ductility,  with  which 
.that  power  can  be  varied,  distributed,  and  ap- 
plied. The  trunk  of  an  elephant,  that  can 
pick  up  a  pin  or  rend  an  oak,  is  as  nothing  to 
It.  It  can  engrave  a  seal,  and  crush  masses 
of  obdurate  metal  before  it— -draw  out,  with- 
out breaking,  a  thread  as  fine  as  gossamer, 
imd  lift  a  ship  of  ^vaT  like  a  bauble  in  the  air. 
It  can  embroider  muslin  and  forffe  anchors, — 
cnt  steel  into  ribands,  and  impel  loaded  ves- 
sels against  the  fury  of  the  winds  and  waves. 

It  would  be  difUcult  to  estimate  the  value 
of  the  benefits  which  these  inventions  have 
conferred  upon  this  country.  There  is  no 
branch  of  industry  that  has  not  been  indebted 
to  them ;  and,  in  all  the  most  material,  they 
Aave  not  only  widened  most  magnificently 
the  field  of  its  exertions,  but  multiplied  a 
rhousand-fold  the  amount  of  its  productions. 

*  First  published  in  on  Edinburgh  newppiper 
C'Tfae  Scotsman**),  of  the  4th  Sepiember,  18]  9. 


It  was  our  improved  Steam-engine^  in  shoit. 
that  fought  the  battles  of  Europe,  and  exalted 
and  sustained,  through  the  late  tremendooB 
contest,  the  political  greatness  of  our  hod.  It 
is  the  same  great  power  which  now  enables 
us  to  pay  the  interest  of  our  debt,  and  to 
maintain  the  arduous  strag|crle  in  which  ^vo 
are  atill  engaged,  [1819],  with  t)»  skill  and 
capital  of  countries  less  oppressed  with  taxa- 
tion.   But  these  are  poor  and  narrow  vie\r8 
of  its  importance.    It  has  increased  inde- 
finitely the  mass  of  human  comforts  and  en- 
joyments; and  rendered  cheap  and  accessi- 
ble, all  over  the  world,  the  materials  of  weal ih 
and  prosperity.  It  has  armed  the  feeble  hand 
of  man,  in  short,  with  a  power  to  which  no 
limits  can  be  assigned;  completed  the  do- 
minion of  mind  over  the  most  refractory  qua^ 
lities  of  matter;  and  laid  a  snre  foundation 
for  all  those  future  miracles  of  mechanic 
power  which  are  to  aid  and  reward  the  la- 
Dours  of  after  generations.   It  is  to  the  genius 
of  one  man,  too,  that  all  this  is  mainly  owing! 
And  certainly  no  man  ever  bestowed  such  a 
gift  on  his  find.    The  blessing  is  not  only 
universal,  but  unbounded;  and  the  fabled  in- 
ventors of  the  plough  and  the  loom,  who  were 
Deified  by  the  erring  gratitude  of  the^r  rode 
cotemporaries,  conferred  less  important  bene- 
fits on  mankind  than  the  inventor  of  our  pre- 
sent steam-engine. 

This  will  foe  the  fame  of  Watt  with  future 
generations:  And  it  is  sufficient  for  his  race 
and  his  country.    But  to  those  to  whom  be 
more  ipimediately  belonged,  who  lived  in  n's 
society  and  enjoyed  his  conversation,   it  is 
not,  perhaps,,  the  character  in  which  he  will 
be  most  frequently  recalled — ^most   deeply 
lamented — or  even  most  highly  admired.    In- 
dependently of  his  great  attainments  in  me- 
chanics, Mr.  Watt  was  an  extraordinary,  and 
in  many  respects  a  wonderful  man.     Perhatw 
no  individual  in  his  age  possessed  so  much 
and  snch  varied  and  exact  information, — hatl 
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Mul  M  Baneh,  or  lenmnlMred  ^liat  h»  hftd 
^ad  so  aecurately  and  w«ll.  He  had  infinite 
nickness  of  appreheneion,  a  prodigious  me» 
lory,  and  a  eertam  rectifying  and  methodis- 
)g  po\Cer  of  understanding,  which  extracted 
Dmething  precious  out  of  all  that  was  pre- 
entcd  to  Jt.  His  stores  of  miscellaneoos 
nowledge  Mrere  immense,-— and  yet  less  as- 
mulshing  than*  the  command  he  had  at  all 
imes  over  them.  It  seemed  as  if  every  sub- 
let that  was  casually  started  in  conversation 
rith  him,  had  been  that  which  he  had  been 
ist  occupied  in  studyhig  and  exhausting  ] — 
neh  was  the  copiousness^  the  precision,  and 
he  admirable  clearness  of  the  information 
^hich  he  poured  out  upon  it,  without  effort  or 
tesitation.  Nor  was  this  promptitude  and 
omnass  of  knowledge  confined  in  any  degree 
o  tne  studies  connected  with  his  ordinary 
mrsuits.  That  he  should  have  been  minutely 
ind  extensively  skilled  in  chemistry  and  the 
irts,  and  in  most  of  the  branches  ot  physical 
icience,  might  perhaps  have  been  conjectur- 
ed j  But  it  could  not  nave  been  inferred  from 
usual  occupations,  and  probably  is  not 


^jenerally  known,  that  he  was  curiously  learn- 
ed in  many  branches  of  antiquity,  metaphys- 
cs,  medicine,  and  etymology,  and  •{>erfectly 
Lt  home  in  all  the  details  of  architecture, 
nnsic,  and  law.  He  was  well  acquainted. 
lOO,  with  most  of  the  modem  languages — ^ana 
familiar  with  their  most  recent  literalu  re.  Nor 
was  it  at  all  extraordinary  to  hear  the  great 
mechanician  and  engineer  detailing  and  (».t 
ponn(iing,  for  hours  together,  the  metaphys- 
ical theories  of  the  German  logicians,  or  criti- 
cising the  measures  or  the  matter  of  the  Ger- 
man f)oeiry. 

His  astonishing    memory  was  aided,  no 
doubt,  in   a  great  measure,  by  a  still  higher 
anil  rarer  faculty — ^by  his  power  of  digesting 
and  armnging  in  its  proper  place  all  the  infor- 
mation he  received,  and  of  casting  aside  and 
rejecting,  as  it  were  instinctively,  whatever 
was  worthless  or  immaterial.     Every  concep- 
tion that  was  sug^sted  to  his  mind  seemed 
instantly  to  take  its  proper  "place  anions  its 
other  rich  furniture  ',  and  to  be  condensed  into 
the  smallest  and  most  convenient  form.    He 
never  appeared,  therefore,  to  be  at  all  encum- 
bered or  perplexed  with  the  verbiage  of  the 
dull  books  he  perused,  or  the  idle  talk  to 
which  he  listened ;  but  to  have  at  once  ex- 
tracted, by  a  kind  of  intellectual  alchemy,  all 
that  was  worthy  of  attention^  and  to  have  re- 
duced it,  for  his  own  use,  to  its  trae  value  and 
to  its  simplest  form.    And  thus  it  often  hap- 
pened, that  a  great  deal  more  was  learned 
from  his  brief  and  vigorous  account  of  the 
theories  and  arguments  of  tedious  writers, 
than  an  ordinary  student  could  ever  have  de- 
rived from  the  most  painful  study  of  the  ori- 
ginals,— ^and  that  errors  and  absurdities  be- 
came manifest  from  the  mere  clearness  and 
plainness  of  his  statement  of  them,  which 
niij?ht   have    deluded  and   perplexed   most 
of  his  hearers  without  that  invaluable  assist- 
ance. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that,  with  those  vast 
•"e^rrces,  his  conversation  was  at  all  times 
96 


n«li  and  iasMctive  in  no  ordinary  iegKH^: 

But  it  was,  if  possible,  still  more  jpleMing 
tfanui  wise,  and  had  all  the  charms  ci  famili- 
arity, witA  afl  the  substantial  treasures  of 
knowledge.  No  roan  coukl  be  more  social 
in  his  spirit,  less  assunungor  fastidious  in  his 
manners,  or  more  kind  and  indulgent  towards 
all  who  approached  him.  He  rather  liked  to 
talk — at  least  in  his  latter  years:  But  though 
he  took  a  considerable  share  of  the  eonversa- 
tion,  he  rarely  suggested  the  topics  on  which 
it  was  to  turn,  but  readily  and  quietly  took 
up  whatever  was  presented  by  those  around 
him ;  and  astonished  the  idle  and  barren  pro* 
pounders  of  an  ordinary  theme,  by  the  trea»> 
ures  which  he  drew  from  the  mine  tbey  had 
unconsciously  opened.  He  generally  seemed, 
indeed,  to  have  no  choice  or  predilection  for 
one  suDJect  of  discourse  rather  than  another; 
but  allowed  his  mind,  Hke  a  great  cyclopcedia, 
to  be  opened  at  any  letter  his  associates  might 
choose  to  turn  up^  and  only  endeavoured  to 
select,  from  his  mexhanstible  stores,  what 
might  be  best  adapted  to  the  taste  of  his 
present  hearers.  As  to  their  capacity  he  gave 
nimself  no  trouble;  and,  indeed,  such  was  his 
singular  talent  for  making  all  things  plain, 
clear,  and  intelligible,  that  scarcely  any  one 
coula  be  aware  of  such  a  deficiency  in  his 
presence.  His  talk,  too,  though  overflowing 
with  information,  had  no  resemblance  to  lec- 
turing or  solemn  discoursing,  but^  on  the  con- 
trary, was  full  of  colloquial  spirit  and  pleas« 
mtry.  He  had  a  certain  quiet  and  grave 
humour,  which  ran  through  most  of  his  con- 
versation, and  a  vein  of  temperate  jocularity, 
which  gave  infinite  zest  and  effect  to  the  con- 
densed and  inexhaustible  infoiTnation,  which 
formed  its  main  staple  and  characteristic. 
There  was  a  little  air  of  affected  testiness,  too, 
and  a  tone  of  pretended  rebuke  and  contra- 
diction, with  which  he  used  to  address  his 
younger  friends,  that  was  always  felt  by  them 
as  an  endearing  mark  of  his  kindness  and 
familiarity, — and  prized  accordingly,  far  be- 
yond all  the  solemn  compliments  that  ever 
proceeded  from  the  lips  of  authority.  His 
voice  was  deep  and  powerful, — though  he 
commonly  spoke  in  a  low  and  somewhat 
monotonous  tone,  which  harmonised  admira- 
bly with  the  weight  and  brevity  of  his  obser- 
vations ;  and  set  off  to  the  greatest  advantage 
the  pleasant  anecdotes,  which  he  delivered 
with  the  same  grave  brow,  and  the  same  calm 
smile  playing  soberly  on  his  lips.  There 
was  nothing  of  effort  indeed,  or  impatience, 
any  more  than  of  pride  or  levity,  in  his  de- 
meanour; and  there  was  a  finer  expression 
of  reposing  strength,  and  mild  self-possession 
in  his  manner,  than  we  ever  recollect  to  have 
met  with  in  any  other  person.  He  had  in  his 
character  the  utmost  abhorrence  for  all  sorts 
of  forwardness^  parade,  and  pretensions ;  and, 
indeed,  never  failed  to  put  all  such  impostures 
out  of  countenance,  by  the  manly  plainness 
and  honest  intrepidity  of  his  language  and- 
deportment. 

In  his  temper  and  dispof>ilions  he  was  not 
only  kind  and  afffctionaie,  but  generous,  and 
considerate  of  the  feelings  of  all  around  him , 
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<iod  9»v«  tk»  nkott  libeml  ■wiitapoe  and  en* 
ooangement  to  all  young  persons  who  showed 
any  indications  of  talent,  or  applied  to  him 
for  patronage  or  advice.  His  health,  which 
was  delicate  from  his  vouth  upwards,  seemed 
to  become  firmer  as  .ne  advanced  in  years ; 
and  he  preserved,  np  almost  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  his  existence,  not  only  the  full  com- 
mand of  his  extraordinary  intellect,  but  all  the 
alacrity  of  spirit^  and  the  social  gaiety  which 
hsd  illumined  hjs  happiest  days.  His  friends 
in  i\m  part  of  the  country  never  saw  him 
more  full  of  intellectual  vigour  and  ooUoquiai 
animation, — ^never  more  delightful  or  more 
in«tructive,^than  in  his  last  visit  to  Scotland 
in  autumn  1817.  Indeed,  it  was  after  that 
time  that  he  applied  himself,  with  all  the 
ardour  of  early  life,  to  the  mvention  of  a 
machine  for  mechanically  copying  all  sorts 
of  sculpture  and  statuary  ;-*and  distributed 
among  his  friends  some  of  its  earliest  per- 
formances, as  the  productions  of  "u.  young 
Mlist,  just  entering  on  his  eighty-third  year  P 


This  hajpfy  and  iiib«  |eaaiiBe«atkir,u 
a  gentle  dose.  He  had  safiered  some  incoo- 
venienoe  through  the  saoiiner;  but  was  not 
seriously  indisj^sed  till  vrithin  a  few  weeki 
from  his  death.  He  then  became  petfectly 
aware  of  the  event  which  was  approaching; 
and  with  his  usual  tranquiliity  and  bei^eTo- 
lence  of  nature,  seemed  only  aiixioiiB  to  point 
out  to  the  friends  around  him,  the  many 
sources  of  consolation  which  were  afforded 
by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  wai 
about  to  take  place.  He  expressed  his  aiiw 
cere  gratitude  to  Providence  for-the  length 
of  days  with  which  he  had  been  blessed,  and 
his  exemption  from  moat  of  the  infirmities  of 
age;  as  well  as  for  the  calm,  and  cheerfal 
evening  of  life  that  he  had  been  permitted  to 
enjoy,  after  the  honourable  labours  of  ibe 
day  nad  been  concluded.  And  thus,  full  of 
years  and  honours,  in  all  calmness  and  tran- 
quillity, he  yieldea  up  hie  80ul>  without  pans 
or  strume, — and  passed  from  the  bosom  of 
bis  famUy  to  that  of  his  God. 
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